










Picked inThailand today 
for a passenger in Sydney tomorrow 



The orchid 

One of the most exotic flowers 
m the world and to the people of 
Thailand, a passion. 

From the weekend market in 
Bangkok to the far-reaching corn¬ 
ers of the Thai provinces, many 
colourful species can he seen 
growing in abundance Hither as a 
business, ^ hobby or simply arran¬ 


ged in pots under the eaves of the 
most humble household 
At Thai, we consider the 
delicate bloom of the orchid so 
beautiful, we give one fresh to every 
lady passenger on every flight, as 
part of our Royal Orchid Service 
Winch also includes such 
luxuries as tree drinks’, 
gourmet food and specially 

'On Orient unites 


selected music and films 

All served by delicious Thai 
hostesses with a grace and charm 
that has been a part of Thai culture 
for thousands of years 

On most airlines, all you get 
when you leave is a thank you 
we say it with 
flowers 


Thai 




Smooth as silk 





Glad About Young 

lo the Etlttot v 

I find your stoiy on Andy Young 
ihe V S Representative to the U N 
I July 1 HI interesting 1-lowevei lsirong- 
ly object to your implication that mod¬ 
erate African leaders aic unhappy over 
Mi Young s outspokenness 

The truth is that the whole black 
woiId is damned glad that Jimmy C'ai- 
tei gave Young the standing to speak 
out against long-existing evils 

Balanced as youi uiiicle was n 
failed to understand that Mi Young 
speaks for the conscience of the com¬ 
mon man 1 am one of those who agree 
with him lotallv 

I O l ihehc 
Mahno Sweden 

Its about time someone of impor¬ 
tance in the Amei lean Govcinmc-nl 



came along with a moie iculislic view 
ol Thud World counlr.es .is Andiew 
Young has done in his undcisiandmg 
of their libeiation movements Amon- 
eans tend to think that anyone with so¬ 
cialist ideas is a Communist under com¬ 
plete influence of the Soviet Union In 
most Thud Wot Id count ties liberation 
movements aie the elloiis of ihe vast 
ntajoi ily of the people who .tie exlieme- 
ly pool and aie uymg to get a tan shaic 
jl then countiv s wealth 

Mis D Uobhs 
Linton, t iiylund 

l\t hell with what timid pussyfoot¬ 
ing diplomats think' Andiew Young 
makes me pioud to be an Antei lean' 

Mike Chew 
Sm rtyai t H e if Get man t 

Rating Airports 

You foigol to rale the fi lend I mess 
v'f the people who wotk at the airports 
m the guide [July *81 C heerful employ¬ 


ees can always brighten a weary oi trou¬ 
bled traveler I've been in only six of 
the ail ports mentioned, but 1 would rate 
them as follows Denver’s Stapleton 
very helpful and friendly Kennedy and 
La Guardta suiprisingly friendly and 
helpful Charles de Gaulle and O Haie 
civil National grouchy 

Linda < ’ llendei ion 
Cedai Muff Va 

Aflei a recent flight fiom Barbados 
to Miami, 1 was heided into IIS ( us- 
toms m a fashion sinulai lo that used 
by cattlemen in a feed lot I looked down 
al my luggage and smiled at the M|/\ 
tag I was indeed missing in action 
Thanks to the efficiency of Miami s au- 
port 1 had just missed my connecting 
flight to Washington's National 

Jean me Gehei t 
Hein don, l‘a 

You say the Bangkok an poll is 
pnmilivc ' You people aie paliom/ing. 
oi maybe you just don i gel out enough 
Primitive’ liy Katmandu 

Mayeie Hakei 
foil Herein. Man 

Your at tide was misleading in that 
it made no mention of immigration 
health and customs facilities at US an - 
polls I oi non US uli/ens, these aic 
an affiont to human dignity Youi im¬ 
migration service has lo be the slowest 
and surliest in the world Yon health 
aulhoiities appeal to woik on the as 
sumption lhat to lie non- Amei lean is to 
he unclean Yout customs aie an im- 
piovement on the other twoservices hut 
still well down in the wo. Id league 

Ih ick J Rohm ion 
Pmeniaiti \ / 

Third Try 

Pakistan and flee and fair elections 
I Inly IK| do not get on too well logeth 
et The lesult of the fust election was a 
hiss lo the counliy the secession o! 
Bangladesh 1 he second lound has 
bioughl the country to its knees How 
can the outcome of a thud tiy be any het- 
tei when the choice in Octobei seems 
lo be that of.the devil or the deep blue 
sea ’ 

The lime has come foi those at the 
helm to conceniiate on building the 
econornv and impiovmg the lot ot the 
common man ijlhei than playing at 
politics 

•ttnma lilani 
I'm is 

Hideous Fence 

Congialulations on youi long-await¬ 
ed mention of the hideous fence ' con¬ 
stantly being improved by the Dem- 
octalic ’ People's Republic of 1 asi 
Gcimuny I July 181 in an attempt to keep 
itscili/enry imprisoned 

Unfortunately the American people 
are largely oblivious to what is going on 


over theie I guess as long as the guard 
towen> don't appeal on the Canadian 
and Mexican boideis we'll keep talk¬ 
ing about detente 

1 i/o 4 Clementi 
Baton Rouye Im 

When I read your ai tide on ihe I ast 
German border it s'nick me as veiy 
tiagic that while we put gieat piessuie 
on the Russian government to allow its 
citi/ens to emigrate we do nothing in 
Germany except watch them build Yall- 
ei fences 

. h nold St Ineidei 
Montiose Minn 


Pompidou Center 

Robert Hughes' story The Botch of 
an L.pic 1 heme IJuly I 11 is ihe cheap¬ 
est foim of criticism Ciuics have iden¬ 
tified the flaws of the Pompidou ( enlci 
ad nauseam I wish ihe critical commu¬ 
nity would give the Pompidou C cnlei 
ciedit for having med in an imagina¬ 
tive fashion, lo solve a pioblem posed 
hy the correlation of .u l and eluism 

I saw the show in Pans The ceniei 
has problems but overall, its a won- 
det ful place that deseivesand needs sup- 
poit and help lo fulfill Us potential 

James R ft Sloone 
(ilem oe III 

While in Pans I visiied oi shall I 
say experienced the Pompidou C enter 
It in uself is an an foim it m itself is a 
comment on the past present and fu¬ 
ture of society A lwo-houi visit to the 
Pompidou is a two-hour visit through 
life and humanity 

Mai r Jane Hi aide 
Mon Hen I 


The P.L.O. View 

Youi sloty Ihe Well-Heeled 
Guemllas IJuly IKI amuses indigna¬ 
tion Ihe P I t> politically unified a de- 
nu'graphically diveise people and is iec- 
ogm/cc! internationally as the sole 
legitimate repieseiu.uive of the Pales¬ 
tinians No wondei ihen that it a heady 
assumes many of the obligations of a 
state in foim.mon living to tespond to 
the economic and sivial needs id the 
Palestinians as well as snuggling to sat¬ 
isfy then political aspiiations 

1 ven it the tig,me of an annual bud¬ 
get of $90 million is collect what is SdO 
million nowadays’ li is a modest sum 
compelled with stale budgets and do not 
foigel lhat the Palestinian population 
exceeds 1 5 million Should wc expect 
an mejuuy in the neai Inline on US 
financial support to the Israeli govern¬ 
ment. ui my and economy ’ 

Dtitiud Bmakai I’ei iiniiienl Ohseivei of 
the Palestine I iheionon Oi yaniration to 
the V S Genet a 


Address Letters to time letters. Time & Life 
Building, 3 6, 2-chome Ohtemochi, Ctuyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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PEOPLE WITH HOPE 

On four continents, the men and women 
of Project HOPE have left behind 
the legacy of HOPE — 
a legacy of better health 
through medical teaching and treatment. 


Help HOPE reach out. 
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During an interview with f imi last week, President Jimmy Car¬ 
tel was asked why his advisers had not warned him that his human 
rights policy would annoy the Soviets Replied Carter with a broad 
smile- “I will have to search the pages of TIME to see if you were ma¬ 
terially more prescient than I was six or seven months ago ” 

We may not have been more prescient, but neither were we es¬ 
pecially surprised by the Soviet reaction At any rate, we have care¬ 
fully monitored Carter's policy toward the Soviet Union and other 
powers This week we undertake a major assessment of Carter's in¬ 
ternational pcrfoimance to date In accompanying articles we dis¬ 
cuss Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and how he fits into the mech¬ 
anism that shapes foreign policy and we report the ideas of National 
Security Adviset .Zbigniew Br/e/inski 

Associate Fditor Burton Pines who wrote our cover story, has 
had extensive foreign experience he has served as correspondent in 
Bonn and Saigon and covered Eastern Europe from Vienna As a 
wnter in New York for the past four years, he has specialized m sto¬ 
nes concerning diplomacy and national security Fourteen correspon¬ 
dents in eleven bureaus around the world supplied Pines with reports 
on foreign perspectives The major reporting was done in our Wash¬ 
ington bureau Diplomatic Coriespondent Strobe Talbott. State De¬ 
partment Correspondent Christopher Ogden, White House Corre¬ 


spondent Stanley C loud and Pentagon 
Cot respondent Bruce Nelan 

The Washington coi respondents find 
that covering Cartel s foreign policy is mark¬ 
edly different from covering that of Nixon 
and Ford ‘There is an openness within the 
Cartel Admintstiaiion," says Ogden “This 
means that officials you deal witn now are 
seeing information they never received un¬ 
der Kissinger In those days many officials 
resorted to asking leporters what they had 
heard from Kissingci ” Not that this par¬ 
ticular question has gone out of style—as 
shown in Hugh Sidey s column on the for¬ 
mer Secretary of Slate, who is in demand by 



foreign statesmen not to mention reporters wsitir *urton pines 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

THE COVER: p. 12. In just six months in office, Jimmy Car¬ 
ter has sharply altered the course and tone of American for¬ 
eign policy His initiatives on human rights have simulta¬ 
neously won the approval of millions around the world and 
threatened to undermine relations with the Soviet Union's 
sensitive, aging leaders Relations with Germany, France. 
Japan, Brazil and Pakistan have been strained by Carter’s 
drive to halt nuclear proliferation And the Administration's 
Middle East policy has been muddled by contradictory state¬ 
ments that have alternately delighted and appalled Arabs 
and Israelis Carter’s idealism, in the eyes of many foreign 
leaders and domestic critics, must be tempered if it is to re¬ 
sult in an American foreign policy that more effectively con¬ 
fronts the world's problems 

THE WORLD: p. 5. With the aid of the Soviet Union, Libya 
had been planning a senes of military campaigns coordi¬ 
nated with Ethiopia in northeastern Africa. Egyptian in¬ 
telligence experts told Time’s Wilton Wynn The first tar¬ 
get was to be the Sudan, with campaigns against Chad and 
Somalia to follow Egyptian officials claim their recent as¬ 
saults into Libya were designed to upset these plans Mean¬ 
while, the U S announced its intention to make military 
equipment available to Egypt and to assess the needs of 
other nations threatened by Libyan adventurism 
p. 7. In an interview with Time Correspondent William Mc- 
Whirter, Rhodesia's Ian Smith expressed confidence that 
he could reach a settlement with black leaders in Rhodesia 
The settlement, he claimed, would end terrorism as guer¬ 
rillas lose the support of a disenchanted black populace 
But in accompanying interviews with Time. Zambia's Pres¬ 
ident Kenneth Kaunda and Joshua Nkomo, a leader of black 
nationalist forces, scoffed at Smith’s suggestion and said the 
chances of a peaceful settlement are nil 
p. 10. Economic development will be the mam topic when 
leaders of the asean nations meet this week in Kuala Lum¬ 
pur The five Southeast Asian countries (Singapore, Ma¬ 
laysia, Thailand, Indonesia and the Philippines) hope to 
launch a SI billion industrial program, while taking steps to 
reduce tariffs ASEAN's prestige and importance have grown 
in recent years The prime ministers of Japan. Australia 
and New Zealand will attend the meeting as guests 
p. 10. New regulations that limit individual ownership of 
newspapers to just 3% of their outstanding stock have emas¬ 
culated Singapore's press Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew al¬ 
ready enjoyed substantial control over the press through a 
1973 law that transferred editorial control of newspapers 
their publishers to government-appointed boards. 


While restrictions on press freedom are common m South¬ 
east Asia, they seem less justifiable in the case of Singapore, 
which has the region's highest per capita income 

i 

ECONOMY t BUSINESS: p. 38. America's huge trade def- j 
icit, which leached a monthly record of $2 8 billion in June, 
has substantially weakened the dollar against stronger cur¬ 
rencies. The net result is an upward revaluation of the Ger¬ 
man mark and the Japanese yen, not only against the dol- 
lai but also against other Western currencies Some U S 
policymakers find that result congenial Washington had . 
been vainly urging both Bonn and Tokyo to do more to ex¬ 
pand their economies and to encourage imports from in¬ 
dustrialized countries The upward revaluation of the mark 
and yen tends to have a similai effect 
p. 39. The U S Congress is considering a bill that would ex¬ 
tend the nation's customary retirement age beyond 65 Pro¬ 
ponents of the bill argue that many people continue to be 
productive after 65 and prefer to work They also note that 
millions of elderly people lack sufficient income to support 
themselves comfortably Opponents feel that longer work¬ 
ing lives would stifle advancement for many of the middle- 
aged and increase unemployment for the young 

MUSIC: p. 32. A decade after they dominated the music 
scene, the memory of Britain's Beatles remains powerful 
Three Beatles albums are among Americas cunent best¬ 
sellers The latest manifestation of the group’s pulling powei 
is a show called Beatlemania. which recently opened in New 
York City and has been drawing sellout crowds The show 
features four young men singing the Beatles' songs, while 
slides and film clips evoke the era of the 1960s 

LIVING: p. 27. The Orient inspired many of the autumn 
fashions unfurled last week by Paris designers Yves Saint 
Laurent’s dresses evoked the jade green, bronze, rich reds 
and shmy blacks of Chinese lacquer Emanuel Ungaro drew 
sustained applause for his exotic-looking breastplate dress¬ 
es, consisting of gold metallic chest ornaments worn above 
sheer sarongs The House of Lanvin produced quilted Ti- 
betan coats and Mongolian jackets 

BOOKS: p. 43. Novelist Jilhan Becker has written a fac¬ 
tual account of the activities of West Germany's notorious 
Baader-Memhof gang Entitled Hitler's Children, the book 
takes the protagonists from their early days in West Ger¬ 
many’s student protest movement through their reign of ter¬ 
ror. An underlying theme deals with how Baader-Memhof 
members drew emotional sustenance from the praise of Eu¬ 
ropean leftists who justified the gang's actions as apt retal¬ 
iation for the excesses of capitalist society. 

TIME, AUGUSTS, 1977 






EGYPTIAN MILITARY UNIT ON PARADE NEAR CAIRO LIBYAN CROWD IN TRIPOLI DURING THE WAR 
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MIDDLE EAST 

Maxi-Plots Behind a Strange Mini-War 


Publicly, Egypt insisted that its bit¬ 
ter four-day mini-war with Libya (Time, 
Aug 1) had been no more than a minor 
border skirmish A senes of frontier in¬ 
filtrations and espionage attempts had 
forced Cairo to teach Libya’s erratic 
strongman, Muammar Gaddafi, a les¬ 
son in good manneis Rather like a stern 
uncle rebuking a wayward nephew. 
President Anwar Sadat described Gad¬ 
dafi as “a second Napoleon” and “just 
a child"—inspiring Tnpoli spokesmen 
to dismiss the Egyptian President as "a 
Zionist tool ” 

Privately, Egyptian spokesmen con¬ 
ceded that there was a serious political 
purpose behind the armored assaults 
along the border and the series of pre¬ 
emptive bombing strikes at airbases and 
radar installations The Egyptians hit 
Libyan airfields at A1 Adem, near To¬ 
bruk. A1 Kufra and Umm Alayan, as 
well as a training camp for African “vol¬ 
unteers" near A1 Jaghbub, which was at¬ 
tacked by helicopter-borne commandos 
According to Egyptian intelligence, re¬ 
ports TIME Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton 
Wynn, Gaddafi—m cooperation with 
Ethiopia and with Soviet support 
—planned to launch attacks on mod¬ 
erate governments all across northeast 
Africa 

Attempted Coup. The first target 
—possibly three months hence—was to 
be Sudan, where President Jaafar Nu- 
meiry last year survived an attempted 
coup. Since then, Numeiry has followed 
Sadat's example by ordering all his So¬ 
viet military advisers back to Moscow. 

l Cairo believes that Libya planned a two- 

•TnMLxu<ai«T* no 


pronged assault on Numeiry an Ethi¬ 
opian-sponsored uprising m the Sudan¬ 
ese south, combined with Libyan an 
attacks from A1 Kufra Another target 
was to be Chad, where Libya has not 
only seized large chunks of disputed bor¬ 
der territory but also supports a leftist in- 
suigent movement that aims to oust 
President Fdhx Malloum 

The Egyptians are convinced that 
Gaddafi was plotting with Addis Aba¬ 
ba to upset the government of Soma¬ 
lia's President Muhammad Siad Barre, 
who is edging away from his longtime 
dependence on Moscow as the Soviets 
move even closer to his archenemies, the 
Ethiopians. Heavy fighting has broken 
out between the two countries The 
Western Somali Liberation Front, 
which is supported by Barre, claims to 
have killed at least 1,000 Ethiopians m 
savage battles in Bale province The So¬ 
malis say that they have shot down three 
Ethiopian jets and a transport plane car¬ 
rying Ethiopian paratroopers over So¬ 
mali territory The Ethiopians, who 
claim that the Somali insurgents are 
really part of Barre’s army, claim to have 
killed 300 Somalis and knocked out 17 
of their tanks. 

In Cairo’s view. Gaddafi’s ultimate 
target was Sadat himself The first real 
clue that something was afoot came two 
months ago, when Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy returned home 
from Moscow after an unsuccessful mis¬ 
sion to improve the cool relations be¬ 
tween Egypt and the Soviet Union 
Fahmy had protested the Libyan mili¬ 
tary buildup; the Soviets had bluntly told 


him that it was none of Cairo's business 

Washington apparently accepts Sa¬ 
dat's analysis of the Libyan plots. Last 
week the White House announced that 
—with approval from the strong pro-Is¬ 
rael bloc in Congress—the U S will sell 
Egypt 14 C-130 transports, worth $180 
million, to replace aging Soviet equip¬ 
ment Among other uses, the planes 
could ferry Egyptian troops to the Su¬ 
dan if necessary, since the two nations 
have a mutual defense pact Cairo will 
also buy reconnaissance drones and so¬ 
phisticated aenal cameras President 
Carter promised in addition to look af¬ 
ter Sudan’s ‘legitimate defense needs ” 
A U S military team will fly to Khar¬ 
toum in August to assess Numeiry’s plea 
for U S -built F-5E fighter planes Re¬ 
quests from Chad will be “considered 
sympathetically," Carter added. 

Meanwhile, the U S Government 
has privately agreed to supply unstated 
quantities of defensive weapons to So¬ 
malia The bill will be paid by Saudia 
Arabia, which for years has been trying 
to WOo predominantly Muslim Somalia 
out of the Soviet orbit Time has learned 
that in exchange for a firm Western 
pledge of armaments, the Somalis are 
prepared to order the Russians to 
vacate their huge missile base at Ber¬ 
bers and withdraw their 2,500'military 
technicians 

Amid the growing complexity of 
East-West power games around the 
Horn of Africa, relauons between Cairo 
and Tripoli remained tense last week, 
even though the shooting had stopped 
At the urging of Arab peacemakers, in 


particular Palestinian Leader Yasset 
Arafat and Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne, both sides agreed to 
mini-summit to settle the mini-war. 
There was no certainty that either Sadat 
or Gaddafi—who was mysteriously out 
of public view during the fighting 
—would attend The mood was surly, 
particularly since losses appeared to 
have been high for so brief a war 

Among the casualties on the Lib¬ 
yan side, accordihg to reports circulating 
in the Arab world, were three Russians 
killed and one wounded among the es¬ 
timated 1,500 Soviet technicians man¬ 


ning the radar equipment with which 
Moscow has provided Gaddafi. Catre 
claimed to be holding 42 Libyan pris¬ 
oners, Tripoli said it had captured 60 
Egyptians The Egyptians admitted the 
loss of two planes, one of which was pho¬ 
tographed by the gleeful Libyans, but 
outside sources monitoring the war 
counted seven Egyptian planes downed. 

Libyan broadcasts warned listeners 
of the need to "keep a finger on the trig¬ 
ger." One high Egyptian official told 
Correspondent Wynn. "The shooting 
has slopped But this thing will go on 
and on so long as Gaddafi is in power ’’ 



PORTUGUESE PREMIER MARIO SOARES MAKES A POINT DURING BREAK IN CABINET MEETING 


PORTUGAL 

Soares’ Shaky Political Seesaw 


He leads a minority government in 
an economically depressed country in 
the space of three years Portugal has 
overthrown an entrenched dictatorship, 
absorbed a military-inspired revolution 
and narrowly escaped a Communist 
takeover But affable, astute Mario 
Soares. 52, remains the champion play¬ 
er of his country 's seesaw political game 
Since his election as Premier a year ago 
last month, the Socialist leader has clev¬ 
erly played off Communists against cen¬ 
trists. centrists against conservatives, 
confident that all sides have an interest 
in seeing his democratically elected gov¬ 
ernment succeed Otherwise, he ex¬ 
plains, "there would be no alternative 
but dictatorship " 

During the past few weeks, though, 
with a slack of important bills before 
the 263-member National Assembly, 
Soares' vote-shoppmg gambit has run 
into trouble As one diplomatic observer 
put it “The Socialists got a clear signal 
that a minority government is not a ma¬ 


jority government " Adelino Amaro da 
Costa, deputy leader of the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Center party, was more succinct 
"We were giving our parties to the gov¬ 
ernment," he said "It was a kind of 
floating coalition, m which we submitted 
to something like alternate adultery " 

The formula worked fairly well for a 
while A skillful tactician, Soares se¬ 
cured support from Alvaro Cunhal’s 
Communists on such important mea¬ 
sures as regulating strikes, then turned 
around and gained the backing of Fran¬ 
cisco SA Carneiro’s centrist Social Dem¬ 
ocrats (PSD) and Diogo Freitas do 
Amaral’s rightist Social Democratic 
Center (CDS) on a Communist-op¬ 
posed bill that permits the firing of 
workers for cause 

Soares' first major defeat came on a 
bill intended to extend central control 
over local governments The bill was ob¬ 
jectionable to all three opposition par¬ 
ties. since they have large municipal fol¬ 
lowings in some areas, and the unlikely 


trio teamed up to kill it. The setback was 
the first sign of parliamentary coopera- 
*tion between the P.SJD. and the C-D.S, 
following the creation of a so-called con- 
vergincia democrdtica, in which the two 
parties, though shying away from form¬ 
ing a unified voting bloc, agreed to work 
together when possible What irked the 
opposition, said Amaro da Costa, was 
the Socialists' frequent failure to keep it 
informed “Everything was arranged in 
the corridors. The Premier would go on 
a trip, and we would have to find out 
from the newspapers what happened ” 
Soares has long held that elaborate 
consultations with the opposition on 
pending legislation could be interpreted 
as a '‘privileged relationship" that might 
erode his ability to govern. But when it 
became obvious that the Socialists did 
not have the votes to push through a cru¬ 
cial agrarian reform bill designed to re¬ 
duce Communist control in the agricul¬ 
tural Alentejo, he had to compromise 
While the CDS refused to support the 
Socialist approach, the PSD was 
swayed by Soares' offer to include some 
property-protection guarantees that it 
advocated and, more important, by a 
promise to hold “working group discus¬ 
sions" with the party on future legisla¬ 
tion PSD National Assembly mem¬ 
bers actually defied Leader Sa Carnei- 
ro's request that they abstain and voted 
with Soares, providing him with a 
healthy margin of victory 

Optimistic Mood. Soares gets gen¬ 
erally good marks from the Portuguese 
on his performance A recent poll by the 
Lisbon weekly Expresso showed him far 
ahead of any opposition leader in popu¬ 
larity There are other t casons foi the 
Premier’s optimistic mood Torn ism is 
up for the first time in three years, pro¬ 
duction has risen in such industries as 
textiles, construction and heavy ma¬ 
chinery, the government has managed to 
hold the line on a 15 r "r wage-increase 
limit Above all, a dozen countries led 
by the U S , are preparing an 18-month 
loan package of about $750 million That 
will go a long way toward helping Lisbon 
meet its balance of payments deficit, 
now running at some S1 billion 

But that does not mean that the 
economy—or the government—is out of 
the woods Inflation continues at the rip¬ 
tide rate of more than 30% annually 
Unemployment, though slightly down, 
is still at 15% of the work force Many of 
the 700,000 refugees from the former 
colonies of Angola and Mozambique 
have not been fully absorbed into the la¬ 
bor force Soares is planning to introduce 
a new austerity program in the next few 
months, and labor reaction to that could 
prove troublesome 

Even so. Soares is confident that his 
government will survive. Says he “This 
government has created and institution¬ 
alized a pluralist regime and a democra¬ 
cy with liberties for all Some of our mea¬ 
sures will be unpopular, but we will 
continue to govern through the end of 
our term ” 
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Two Sides of a Stalemate 


Prime Minister Ian Smith proceeded 
last week with his grand plan for solv¬ 
ing the Rhodesian crisis—on his own 
terms. First, he aims to win the coun¬ 
try’s Aug. 31 elections in order to head 
off a threat to his government from a 
new, right-wing splinter group (Time, 
Aug 1). Then, with his mandate rein¬ 
forced, he hopes to create a moderate, 
multiracial government, in Rhodesia 
that would include both whites and some 
conservative black nationalists—but not 
leaders of the radical Patriotic Front 
with its guerrilla army. 

Smith no longer feels committed to 
achieving black majority rule by 1978 
“That was part of the package deal we 
made with (then Secretary of State Hen¬ 
ry] Kissinger in Pretoria last year," he 
told Time Johannesburg Bureau Chief 
William McWhirter last week “That 
package deal, which included the ces¬ 
sation of terrorism and an end to sanc¬ 
tions, has been thrown out the window, 
not by the Rhodesian government but 
by the other parties ” 

Thus Smith is pressing ahead with 
his own plan for a multiracial govern¬ 
ment He believes it can eventually de¬ 
feat the nationalist guerrillas and pro¬ 
vide the kind of constitutional guaran¬ 
tees that will reassure the country's 270,- 
000 whites and inspire them to remain 
Otherwise, said Smith, “I don’t believe 
the white man is going to stay If civi¬ 
lization goes out the window, the white 
man goes out the door ” 

The Prime Minister archly dis¬ 
missed the British and American argu¬ 
ment that any future Rhodesian govern¬ 
ment must include representatives of the 
Patriotic Front (“I'm right and they’re 
wrong ’) Once he has achieved what he 
calls an “internal settlement.’’ Smith ar¬ 
gues. “the guerrillas’ support from the 


ground will fall away " But won’t Rho¬ 
desian blacks demand to be m charge 
of their own affairs? “We will have to 
wait and see,” Smith told McWhirter. 
“Maybe the most optimistic expecta¬ 
tions are not going to coincide with prac¬ 
tical realities of life.’’ 

The trouble with Smith’s plan is that 
black Africa will not buy it. Across the 
Zambezi River m Lusaka, Time Nai¬ 
robi Bureau Chief David Wood talked 
with two of the black leaders most con¬ 
cerned with achieving a Rhodesian set¬ 
tlement. Zambia’s President Kenneth 
Kaunda, one of Africa’s most respected 
leaders, and Joshua Nkomo, perhaps the 
best known of the Rhodesian national¬ 
ists and co-leader (with Robert Mugabe) 
of the Patriotic Front. 

Kaunda, once an advocate of non¬ 
violence, explained why he allows the 
Patriotic Front to operate training and 
staging camps for an estimated 3,000 
guerrillas in his country, and why he is 
convinced that only military force can 
bnng majonty rule to Rhodesia's 6 2 
million blacks Nkomo reaffirmed that 
his followers will accept nothing less 
than real majority rule in Rhodesia—or 
Zimbabwe, as the nationalists call it 
—on the basis of one man, one vote 

The interviews: 

Kaunda: 1 See 
No Settlement’ 

Q. Two years ago, whan you mot tan 
Smith and South Afrltan Prlmm Minister 
John Vorster at Victoria Pall*, a peace- 
ful negotiated tettlmment In Rhodesia 
teamed possible. Now there I* a state of 
war. What wont wrong? 


ZAMBIA’S RESPECTED PRESIDENT KENNETH KAUNDA 




PRIME MINISTER IAN SMITH 


A. There have been all sorts of nego¬ 
tiations—on battleships, on railroad 
bridges, everywhere We have followed 
the Organization of African Unity 
[O A U ] Manifesto on Southern Africa, 
which says that we must do everything 
possible to negotiate for a transfer of 
power from the minority to the major¬ 
ity, and only when this fails should we 
decide to fight But everything has failed, 
all due to the intransigence of Smith 
Up to about a yeai ago, we thought there 
was a possibility of change Then we re¬ 
alized that this man was just playing 
with words So we have taken up arms 
to fight for freedom and justice for all, re¬ 
gardless of color 

Q. I* there now no chance for peace? 

A. I can see no peaceful settlement at 
all It is finished 

% 

Q. The O.A.U. support* the Patriotic 
Front, at the expense of such other Rho¬ 
desian nationalist* as Bishop Abel Mu- 
rorewa and the Rev. Ndabanlngl Slthole. 
Doesn't that Increase the chance of civil 
war among black nationalist factions In 
Rhodesia? 

A. Muzorewa and Slthole are talking 
about electing leaders in Zimbabwe 
How? Elections are controlled by Smith 
The first thing now is to fight those reb¬ 
els [the Smith regime] Once we defeat 
them, that is the time for elections The 
Patriotic Front is not a closed shop at 
all. Anybody who is prepared to face 
facts and fight now is welcome, wheth¬ 
er he is a bishop or a i e verend with a col¬ 
lar. as my father was But whoever wants 
an election now is wrong. 

Q. Given the aid supplied to the Pa¬ 
triotic Front guerrilla* by China and tha\ 
Soviet Union, do you Fear that an lnd< 




A. Yes, there might be. But, my dear 
brother, oppressed people are fighting 
everywhere, the world is on the move 
Anyone who thinks he can replace one 
type of oppression with another does not 
understand the meaning of history or 
the soul of man. There is a God-ordained 
move toward freedom—spiritual, moral, 
physical and material Man is going to 
be free 

Q. You have boon a disciple of nonvl- 
olmnto and used if offmctlvoly in your own 
struggle for national Indopondoneo. Move 
you fonworn non viol onto? 

A. Gandhi himself said that if he 
had to choose between nonviolence and 
freedom, he would choose the latter I 
agree with him entirely Slavery is a 
violation of human life We have done 
everything possible for a nonviolent so¬ 
lution. and we have failed When Jesus 
found people defiling the synagogue, 
he whipped them A violent situation 
cannot be solved by the nonviolent 
method 


Q. wm there bo anything left a* the 
country by Him timo tho war ends? 

A. We are not engaged in massive prop¬ 
erty destruction, and we believe the 
struggle should be sold ter-to-soldier 
combat But a lot of people have been 
killed, ordinary African men, women 
and children attacked by the [Rhode¬ 
sian] Selous Scouts, who try to terrorize 
the population into not supporting the 
freedom fighters Two days ago, 23 peo¬ 
ple were burned in their huts, and the 
Rhodesians said the freedom fighters did 
it and pointed to the Communist-made 
weapons But you know a weapon re¬ 
sponds to any finger 

Q, Do you have any hope for tho Anglo- 
American peace effortt? 

A. The British know the right thing to 
do Smith is a rebel, and they should do 
what they did in America—line the reb¬ 
els up against the wall and shoot them 

Q. What exactly do you have against 
the British peace effort? 


pendent Zimbabwe witt have dlfBcultyye- 
malnlng nonaligned? 

A. Yes, that is going to be a problem, 
and we have the West to thank for that. 
Long ago I told the Americans that if 
the West was not careful, it would find it¬ 
self fighting against black people in 
southern Africa because, according to 
the West, the blacks were supporting 
Communism. Western civilization is 
based on Christian love The racists, the 
fascists in southern Africa are the op¬ 
posite, but they do what they do in your 
name, and the black masses begin to 
consider Western civilization as racist 
and fascist Africans have turned to the 
only people who support their case vol¬ 
untarily, the Eastern countries, the Chi¬ 
nese and the Soviets And because the 
guns come from the Eastern countries, 
they’ll need training, and so, of course, 
some people who are so trained will be¬ 
come Marxists. 

Q. What chould the Wett do now? 

A. The West must choose between in¬ 
vestment and human life If it chooses 
human hfe, let it withdraw its heavy in¬ 
vestments that support [the white re¬ 
gimes mj southern Africa 1 like to be¬ 
lieve the West can salvage what is 
already half lost We' give the situation 
in South Africa three years, and then it 
is bound to explode unless certain 
changes have taken place But this is 
not a case of Communists telling South 
Africans what to do, or of Marxists tell¬ 
ing the people of Zimbabwe they are op¬ 
pressed There is no need for that it is 
obvious 

Q. Do you believe that there it a dan¬ 
ger that Communitm will take hold In 
touthem Africa? 


Nkomo: ‘War Is 
The Only Course’ 

Q. Why it It that you believe that war 
It the way to majority rule in 
Rhodesia? 

A. A long time ago 1 decided that the 
only way to solve our problems was to 
get people to become voters, and 1 de¬ 
cided to become active in polities But 
we discovered that the government 
wouldn’t even respond to our entreaties 
We have total war now because it is the 
only course open to us 


A. They want to discuss a constitution, 
with universal suffrage, a bill of rights, 
an independent judiciary—which we 
also want—as if this were a normal co¬ 
lonial situation It is not, it is war What 
will be the power base, the security base 
for such a constitution 7 We say We have 
our forces, we have both military and po¬ 
lice trained and ready We shall have a 
constitution only when we know the 
power base won’t break The British are 
saying that the freedom fighters should 
be frozen in place here, and the Smith 
forces over there, and then there should 
be an election, and then the British will 
back off And what do you suppose 
would happen then 7 Boom' This is why 
I want to talk security first 

Q. Why hat all your tupport come from 
the Communitt bloc countriet? 

A. When we started, we said to the 
West, ‘We need arms to fight the fas¬ 
cists ' They said, ‘Well, we cannot sup¬ 
port violence in southern Africa ' Today, 
when we ask the West for money for 
schools, they say, ‘Okay, but not direct¬ 
ly, we will do it through the U N ’ They 
want cover, so we give them cover 

Q. It there any chance for a rapproche¬ 
ment between the Patriotic Front and 
Mutorewa and Slthole? 

A. My calculation is this we know that 
the British support the little bishop [Mu- 
zorewa] So you have Smith here, free¬ 
dom fighters over there, and Muzorewa 
m the middle Then come rigged elec¬ 
tions Muzorewa wins, the British leave, 
and Muzorewa right away calls for force 
—British or American or whatever— 
and you have paratroopers dropping in 
and cooperating with the Smith forces 
And we get pushed out—again. 
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IODESIAN NATIONALIST AND PATRIOTIC FRONT LEADER JOSHUA NKOMO 

■affirming nothing less than majority rule. 


Francs a Lot 

It was a clockwork heist that lasted 
just two minutes. In that brief time, the 
i four sttckup men netted what was prob¬ 
ably the biggest holdup haul in French 
'history $3,540,000 But the question that 
| bedeviled Frenchmen last week was 
| what in the world the culprits thought 
they could do with their loot The ban¬ 
dits had made off with newly minted, 
neatly packaged, bronze-colored ten- 
franc coins—1,770,000 of them, to be 
exact—that weighed 17 7 tons and 
would require nearly 30 cu yds of space 
merely to store If the four bandits each 
spend $100 per day of their bulky loot 
without raising suspicion, they will be 
plunking down the last of their ten-franc 
pieces some time in the year 2001 

Police believed that “the great pig¬ 
gy-bank robbery," as Paris papers called 
| the heist, was almost certainly an m- 
| side job Whoever masterminded the 
i theft first had to know that the Admtn- 
> islralion des Monnciies el Midaillcs, 



RAOCARf LEANING ON AMERICAN CAR 


ANGRY GYMY YOUTH IN MALM0 


! which mints French coins, frequently 
( ships them as ordinary freight, on the 
j theory that transporting cash anony- 
; mously is safer than using armed guards 
j Next he had to know how and when 
■ last week's consignment was due to be 
; transferred from the administration s 
| plant in Pessac, outside Bordeaux, to the 
Bank of Fiance in Pans That intelli¬ 
gence was even more strictly guarded 
Packed m a large metal container 
and invoiced as metaux ouvrds (worked 
metal), the coin shipment was met at 
Pans’ Gare de Bercy by Jean Trottm. 51, 
a driver for a truck-rental agency He 
loaded the container onto a flatbed trac¬ 
tor-trailer truck foi delivery to a Bank of 
France side entrance Shortly after leav¬ 
ing the station, Trottm found himself cut 
off by a disabled truck and got out to give 
a hand Minutes later the two were sur¬ 
rounded by foul pistol-carrying men and 
ordered into a nearby Peugeot sedan 
One gunma* took the wheel of Trottin's 
rig, the other three followed in the Peu- 
' geot with the two hostages Trottin and 
the other trucker, neither of whom is a 
police suspect, were released 15 minutes 
later on Paris’ northern outskirts 

National Passion*. The heist was 
so professional that police suspect the 
thieves have ties to organized crime and 
may have little trouble fencing then take 
—although not at face value Casinos, 
race tracks and other businesses that 
deal m large volumes of change should 
be able to absorb the coins (provided po¬ 
lice informers don’t spot them) More¬ 
over, several national passions—ranging 
from tippling to the weekly tiered horse 
race—force cafes to keep large amounts 
of coins on hand Last year two crooks 
who had stolen $80,000 in one-franc 
corns tried to convince police that the 
loot was unrecoverable because they had 
spent it on that greatest French com guz¬ 
zler of all—the pinball machines 


SWEDEN 

Racial Time Bomb 

Andrew Young may have been on 
to something after all 

Two months ago, Washington's Am¬ 
bassador to the U N infuriated Swedes 
by calling them “terrible racists ” 1 le lat¬ 
er explained, a bit lamely, that his com¬ 
ment was just a geneial observation 
about the presence of racism every¬ 
where This summer, however, Sweden 
has been hit by a small but ugly wave 
of racial incidents, which suggests that 
America's most celebrated un-diplomat 
may have been neater to the mark than 
Sweden's defenders had thought In 
June a rat pack of young Swedish ruf¬ 
fians clashed with a group of Assyrian 
immigrants from the Middle East in 
SOderiHlje near Stockholm, it was the 
third such encounter of the year Last 
week, in the southern port of Malmd, an¬ 
other bunch of loughs set out to terror¬ 
ize 300 gypsy families, most of them 
from Czechoslovakia and Russia who 
live in a local development 

The violence at MalmO erupted 
when a gang of youths wheeled up to 
the apartment buildings, picked a few 
fights with young gypsies, and wound 
up kicking in the door of an elderly cou¬ 
ple Later, a 70-car caravan of hooli¬ 
gans headed toward the area, only to 
meet a cordon of police armed for a not 
Brandishing elute and bicycle chains, 
the youths battled police for an hour 

Racial resentment against dark- 
skinned foreign workers—including ex¬ 
patriate American blacks—is spreading 
through Sweden, which has a slumping 
economy and rising unemployment The 
prime targets are 6,000 or so Assyrians, 
mainly refugees from the civil war in 


Lebanon and Greek-Ttirkish clashes on 
Cyprus Their bitterest enemies are a 
group of restless thugs between the ages 
of 16 and 25 known as Raggare (for their 
habit of cruising around —ragga in 
Swedish—in big old American cars) 
According to one Raggare. the Assyr¬ 
ians are "blackskulls" who deserve to 
be attacked because “they live off wel¬ 
fare They sleep ur.til 2 They chase after 
our Swedish girls " Along with the gyp¬ 
sies and other immigrant groups, they 
pose the threat of social change, some¬ 
thing that neither the hard-drinking, 
working-class Raggare nor many law- 
abiding Swedes are willing to face 

Clannish Refugees. Yet the prob¬ 
lem will not go away The government 
has pushed through liberal immigration 
reforms aimed at assimilating newcom¬ 
ers into Swedish .society Trouble is, 
many ofSweden's 700,000 to 800.000 im¬ 
migrants—now 10 f c of the population 
— have resisted attempts to sprinkle 
them among the population When As¬ 
syrian “ghettos" began to form last year, 
the government tried to break them up, 
but the clannish refugees simply moved 
back together David Schwarz, a Polish- 
born naturalized Swede who edits the 
Journal of Immigrants and Minorities, 
calculates that if the immigrants keep 
arriving at the current rate of about 
20,000 a year, nearly a third of all 
Swedes will be of foreign descent by the 
year 2000 Warns Schwarz “The big 
problem will come in the next decade 
when 100,000 to 200.000 immigrant 
children will be coming out of the 
schools without cultural pride but still 
without being Swedes These people will 
not accept the menial jobs their fathers 
did They will want to become judges 
and generals when the society is not 
ready It is a real social time bomb." 
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DIPLOMACY 

Sonafas for ASEAN 

In May 1975, with victorious North 
Vietnamese troops patrolling the shaded 
boulevards of Saigon, the foreign min¬ 
isters of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (asean) met in Kuala 
Lumpur to discuss their collective future 
“From here on," warned Indonesia’s 
Adam Malik edgily, “time will be run¬ 
ning faster for us ” It has 

In slightly more than two years, the 
ten-year-old, five-nation asean alliance 
has shed its image as an ineffectual old 
boys' club and emerged as a focus of 

WELCOMING BILLBOARD IN KUALA LUMPUR 



hope for non-Communist Asia. This 
week, as the chiefs of state of the Phil¬ 
ippines, Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia 
and Thailand gather in Kuala Lumpur 
for their second annual summit meet¬ 
ing, they will be paying tribute to what 
has arguably become the most promis¬ 
ing regional organization m the devel¬ 
oping world 

The summit's guest list reflects 
ASEAN’s growing stature Japan's Prime 
Minister Takeo Fukuda plans to arrive 
bearing more than $1 6 billion worth of 
loans, grants and trade concessions that 
are designed to turn “the first page m 
the new history of our relations with 
Southeast Asia ’’ Australia's Malcolm 
Fraser and New Zealand’s Robert Mul- 
doon will also attend Fraser’s mam task 
mollifying anger over the lopsided sur¬ 
pluses that his country continues to build 
up in trade with asi an members 

The most important discussions, 
however, will be those among the 
asean leaders Tops on their agenda ef¬ 
forts to coordinate an ambitious $ 1 bil¬ 
lion industrial-development strategy 
and to chip away the tai iff barriers that 
still crimp aslan exports Optimism is 
running high “For years our legional 
cooperation has consisted of linger ex¬ 
ercises," says Singapore's Foietgn Min¬ 
ister Sinnathamby Rajaratnam ' Now 
we are ready to play a sonata ’ 

In fact the prelude has already be¬ 
gun In June, economics ministers of the 
five nations set up a system of prefer¬ 
ential tariffs among AM an members for 
71 commodities Last month Thailand 
the Philippines and Singapore cut im¬ 
port levies by lO'r on goods traded 
among themselves 

Sharply discordant notes still ixxa- 
sionally interrupt alliance harmony 
Thailand, uncomfortably close to Viet 
Nam, wants assurances that asi an 
would rally to its support in case of in¬ 
vasion Malaysia is deeply reluctant to 
undertake any such commitment, argu¬ 
ing in favor of regional detente and ac¬ 
ceptance of Hanoi's hegemony in Indo¬ 
china Singapore, which boasts the 
region’s largest port, espouses the right 
of free passage through the Strait of Ma¬ 
lacca, Indonesia claims the straits as ter¬ 
ritorial waters 

Yet the alliances divisions are di¬ 
minishing, not worsening With a com¬ 
bined population of 240 million and an¬ 
nual trade topping $36 9 billion, aslan 
economies are currently surging at a 
heady rate of 8 c i a year Increasingly 
the region’s leaders realize that mam- 
taming their momentum depends on 
unity in bargaining with the industri¬ 
alized world As Time Correspondent 
David DeVoss reported last week ftom 
Kuala Lumpur, “Unlike the EEC, which 
matured m the go-go '60s. asean is ap¬ 
proaching its wealthier allies when they 
are looking inward for stability and new 
sources of revenue ASEAN’s concept and 
its execution are bold gambles This 
week's summit talks will show how well 
they are succeeding " 
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SINGAPORE 

Tight Little Island 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore is one of Southeast Asia’s 
most articulate leaders But he keeps a 
wa ry eye on the words of his countrymen 
—especially if they contain opinions the 
least bit critical of his People’s Action 
Party Two years ago, Lee pushed 
through Parliament the Newspaper and 
Printing Presses Act of 1975, transfer¬ 
ring editorial control of newspapers 
from their publishers to boards of “man¬ 
agement shareholders” appointed by the 
government. Now Lee’s government has 
completed the emasculation of the is¬ 
land republic’s press individual share¬ 
holders in any newspaper can own no 
more than 3 r 4 of its stock 

The restriction is aimed primarily 
at two Chinese newspaper families, the 
Aws and the Lees mo kin to the PM), 
who own controlling tnteiesl in twoChi- 
nese-language dailies, Sin Chew Jit Poh 
(Daily Star l and Nanyang Siang Puu 
(South Seat) The new law, ostensibly 
an egalitarian measure designed to 
spread newspapei ownership among the 
people, will force the Aw and Lee fam¬ 
ilies to divest themselves of most of their 
stock within six months Whether the 
law will be applied to newspapers that 
support Lee remains to be seen The un¬ 
critical I nglish-language Straits Times, 
for instance is ionttolled by three Chi- 
nese-led corporations through a web of 
intei locking duectorships 

Lee's wui against ihe press has at 
least some of its roots in an epidemic of 
lacial riots pitting the islands Chinese 
population againsi its Malays, that 
shook Singapoie in !%4,just a year be¬ 
fore independence The Chinese now ac¬ 
count foi 7b'i ofits population, and Lee. 
himself Chinese, remains concerned 
that ethnocentric attitudes among the 
Chinese could fuel another round of ri¬ 
ots He also claims that China could 
exert subversive influences through 
newspaper ownership Accordingly, 
when memhers of the Aw family in 1971 
allowed the Bank of China to become 
an investor in their tabloid, the Eastern 
Sun. Lee promptly charged the paper 
with “black operations” against the 
state His action eventually led to the 
Eastern Sun s shutdown 

Two weeks later, the government 
discovered “black operations” in a rath¬ 
er different quarter, the Singapore Her¬ 
ald. a paper financed by a Malaysian 
politician and fond of criticizing Lee’s 
regime Lee's agents found that the pa¬ 
per was overdue on a $250,000 loan from 
New York's Chase Manhattan Bank 
Lee summoned Chase President David 
Rockefeller to Singapore to recall the 
note and send the Herald under 

Lee has been after the Hanyang 
Siang Pau since 1972, when he had four 
of the paper's top executives arrested 
and charged with subversion. Their 
crime publishing editorials requesting 
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^government support of the'Chinese lan- 
jjguage, education and culture Com- 
| plained Lee “They worked up more and 
ijmore Communist news " 

5 Lee is hai dly alone among Southeast 
^ Asian leaders who police the press The 
^ Marcos family in the Philippines, the 
? monarchy in Thailand, the Suhartos in 
■ Indonesia are all off limits for criticism 
^ in the local press Any news of the main¬ 
land that does not hew to the Nation¬ 
alist party line is anathema to authoi- 
‘ Hies on Taiwan Foieign newspapers 
and magazines that do not abide by such 
| understandings find offending articles 
1 scissored out or inked ovci -—if the pub- 
. hcation gets by censors in the first place 
Some of this censorship is justified 
on the gtounds of “development jciui- 
;nahsm ’--the idea that journalists 
: should help make their societies more 
? aware of economic and social needs and 
; ways to meet them Tn government 
j hands, however, the idea has boiled 
jdown to a policy of no, ot little, pet¬ 
's missible criticism The region’s prevail- 
J ing attitude was reflected by Philippine 
| Foreign Minister Carlos Romuio. when 
\ he told a gathering of Asian journalists 
last month thev should not have an “ob¬ 


session” with official corruption “at the 
expense of more useful work ’ 

Singapore, however, has fewer ex¬ 
cuses than any other Southeast Asian 
nation for muzzling the press There is 
no internal insurgent movement, and 
any external Communist threat is re¬ 
mote Per capita income—$2,500 a year 
—is the highest in Southeast Asia Fully 
65% of its 2 2 million citizers are mid¬ 
dle class 

That apparently is not enough to 
make Lee comfortable with the papers’ 
occasional pro-mainland lobbying The 
very fact that Nanyang Siang Pau and 
Sin Chew Jit Poh publish in Chinese 
—*<ven though it is one of Singapore’s 
four official languages—seems to be an 
irritant Sniffs a government spokesman 
“Different languages and ethnic chau¬ 
vinism have no place here We are all 
Singaporeans ’’ 
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Carter Needs to Remember 

Immediately after Jimmy Carter’s first meeting with Italy's Giulio Andreotti 
in the Oval Office last week, a White House spokesman announced that the Pres¬ 
ident had expressed “his personal appreciation for the Pnme Minister's statement 
tin Rome the week before] of support on human rights." The pom* seemed to be, 
here finally was a West European leader enlightened enough to endorse Carter’s 
hotly debated policy, and other allied leaders, notably West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, should take note 

Schmidt had called on Carter two weeks earlier During a private session with 
the President, he made two cautionary points 1) by pressing the Soviets too hard 
on human rights. Carter risked weakening the position of those Kremlin leaders 
who were committed to ddtente, and 2) Carter must be more sensitive to West Eu¬ 
ropeans on any issue that so profoundly affects the atmosphere between Moscow 
and Washington, since Europeans are literally caught in the middle 

Cartel would do well to listen to Schmidt s warnings He should also avoid the 
implication that the championship of human rights is originally an American policy 
—what is more, a Carter Administration policy 

The continuing Belgrade Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe is 
a bully pulpit for that policy largely because two yeats ago the West Europeans over¬ 
came American reluctance, as well as Soviet resistance, in making sure that the Hel¬ 
sinki Final Act contained as many human rights guarantees as it does Carter 
would be well advised to study the record 

In early 1975 the Helsinki Conference, scheduled for later that year, appeared 
to be mostly a Soviet publicity stunt Henry Kissinger saw it and exploited it as 
such He was interested in Helsinki only insofar as he could use the Russians’ pas¬ 
sion to go there as a pressure point to gam their cooperation on what he con¬ 
sidered “real issues,” such as a four-power agreement on Berlin, salt negotiations 
in Geneva and the I ast-West troop reduction talks in Vienna He was bored by all 
the haggling over human lights and the so-called Basket Three guarantees of free 
movement of people and ideas But the West Europeans and some of Kissinger’s 
own deputies took the humanitarian clauses very seriously 

In the spring of 1975, shortly before Kissinger was due to meet with Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko in Vienna, NATO negotiators planning the Hel¬ 
sinki meeting reached an impasse with their Warsaw Pact opposite numbers The 
Westerners decided on a package of nonnegotiable conditions This package was re¬ 
layed to Washington, where State Department officials incorporated it into a two- 
mch-thick briefing book that Arthui Hartman, then Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (and now Ambassador to France), gave to Kissinger 

“Henry, you can’t negotiate this with Gromyko,” he said “He's got to accept 
the whole thing And don’t change a comma ” 

Kissinger, who was better at dishing out that sort of talk than taking it, bris¬ 
tled "I'm not going to take orders from any damned office director ” “I'm not an of¬ 
fice director." Hartman shot back “I’m an Assistant Secretary of State, and I’m 
teiltng you, you can’t change a comma, or there won’t be any conference ' 

Kissinger swallowed hard, masteied the material, and went to Vienna, where 
he found Gromyko ill prepared on the Basket Three issues "You don’t mean to 
tell me,” said the Foreign Minister, oozing sarcasm, "that our leaders can't get to¬ 
gether because of disagreement over whether the Dutch arc allowed to put on po¬ 
litical cabarets in Moscow’" But Kissinger persisted, and Gromyko eventually 
backed down It was a decisive moment m the weaving of Basket Three 

Meanwhile, back on the American presidential campaign trail. Candidate Jim¬ 
my Carter repeatedly criticized Helsinki as a sellout (“We ratified the Russian take¬ 
over of Eastern Europe”) He first became aware of the term Basket Three just 
before the foreign policy debate with Gerald Ford m October 1976 

Now that Carter is making good use of the human rights provisions in the Hel¬ 
sinki Final Act, he should learn, and then remember how they got there 
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"It is a new world that calls for a 
new American foreign policy " 

To that ringing declaration, made 
at the University of Notre Dame last 
May, Jimmy Carter might have added 
“You can depend on it 1 '' In his half- 
year in office, the President has gone 
far toward creating a new American 
foreign policy, both in content and con¬ 
duct He has tirelessly emphasized 
—some might say preached—the vir¬ 
tues of open diplomacy and moral 
principles as a substitute for what he 
contends was the often secretive and 
sometimes amoral Realpohtik of the 
Nixon-Ford-Kissmger years He has 
spent an extraordinary amount of time 
on foreign affairs and has made more 
news in dealing with the world than 
with domestic concerns He has sent 
off his emissaries in all directions and 
tried to tackle virtually all major in¬ 
ternational problems simultaneously 
All this activity and rhetoric has 
had a significant effect at home After 
the guilt-ridden defeat m Viet Nam 
and the shocks of Watergate. Carter 
has given many Americans a renewed 
feeling that they are standing for some¬ 
thing good in the world He has done 
this in his own special style, but in the 
tradition of Wilson, Roosevelt and Dul¬ 
les, who, in very different ways, af¬ 
firmed that U S foreign policy must 
have a moral content 

A t the same time, Carter has great¬ 
ly alarmed both traditional friends 
and adversaries abroad and raised 
serious questions about his aims 
and methods in foreign policy In the 
U S. quite a few members of the main¬ 
ly Democratic foreign policy Establish¬ 
ment are beginning to wonder whether 
he is really up to the job Nothing se¬ 
rious has been lost so far and much may 
yet be gained from Carter’s obvious good 
intentions, his openness to new ideas 
and his ability to inspire those who see 
or hear him But the general pattern of 
his foreign policy actions creates gen¬ 
uine cause for worry about troubles 
ahead 

Having boldly jumped into the world 
arena like a Daniel in the lions' den. 
Carter is finding that the inhabitants 
have quite a bite Soviet Communist Par¬ 
ty Boss Leonid Brezhnev, deeply wound¬ 
ed by the human rights crusade, charg¬ 
es that Carter has launched “psycholog¬ 
ical warfare," and adds that “a normal 
development of relations on such a ba¬ 
sis is, of course, unthinkable.” French 


President Valdry Giscard d'Estaing says 
that Carter ‘has compromised the pro¬ 
cess of detente,” while West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has com¬ 
plained that Carter “acts like a faith 
healer" and formulates “policy from the 
pulpit 

The impression is growing that Car 
ter’s overall strategy is flawed, that his 
sense of priorities is unrealistic and that 
some of hts tactics are counterproduc¬ 


tive. As he has often done in domestic af-JP 
fairs, he sometimes seems to think tharj' 
enunciating a great goal is the same asjP 
doing something about it. Is Carter sim-if 
ply an idealist, applying Southern Bap-| | l 
tist religiosity and New World populism !* 
to the complexities of diplomacy 7 OrjT 
is he shrewd, even Machiavellian, bob r 


bmg here and weaving there in order to 
camouflage his pursuit of some well 
wrought global goals 7 Or is he, per 
















UNITED STATES 


haps, merely inexperienced and naive 7 

No doubt the one-term Georgia 
Governor was much less experienced 
in foreign affairs than domestic mat¬ 
ters. No doubt, much of his world view 
is Tooted m the Sunday school gospel 
that he still teaches occasionally at 
Washington’s First Baptist Church, his 
belief m the perfectibility of man, his 
deeply moving experience of witnessing 
Southern whites coming to terms with 
blacks, and his own triumph in sur¬ 
mounting enormous odds to reach the 
White House He has called for the 
US to "set a standard of morality" 
and to pursue policies based on “de¬ 
cency and optimism.” 

Carter’s foreign policy is now being 
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put to a stern test in the Middle East, 
the tortured area where tensions rose ap¬ 
preciably last week The President’s en¬ 
ergy, perseverance and charm have im¬ 
pressed Arab and Israeli alike, but his 
confusing statements and missteps have 
dismayed them Even before Carter took 
office, Kissinger's innovative step-by- 
step diplomacy had stalled Carter has 
been unable to restore the momentum 
and the region is probably closer to war 
than when he came to power This week 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance departs 
for a ten-day swing through Egypt, Leb¬ 
anon, Jordan, Syria, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel He was not optimistic as he left 
Washington, and there is growing ap¬ 
prehension that the Administration will 
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fail to make good on Carter's vow to 
move significantly closer to peace “this 
year.” 

Israel’s hawkish new Premier Me- 
nachem Begin appears less willing than 
his Labor Party predecessors to bend to 
U.S pressures for compromise The Is¬ 
raeli leader seemed to taunt Carter de¬ 
liberately last week when, only a few 
hours after he returned home from an 
all-smiles meeting with the President m 
Washington, he approved the legalizing 
of three Israeli settlements in the oc¬ 
cupied West Bank (see box) Carter 
promptly endorsed a statement by 
Vance that the Israeli action created “an 
obstacle to the peacemaking process ” 
But he tempered this by cautioning that 
“it is not fair to overly criticize” Begin 
because prior Israeli governments had 
done similar things Meanwhile, 20 
Arab states demanded a U N investi¬ 
gation Begin retorted that “we stand on 
the right of Jews to live in any part of 
the land of Israel”—which in his view 
includes the West Bank 

The difficulty with Begin is just one 
of the problems Carter faces in his at¬ 
tempt to resolve the Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict Carter's strategy, drawn largely 
from a 1975 Brookings Institution study, 
has been to coax the Arabs and Israelis 
to an early Geneva conference at which 
a comprehensive (in contrast to a step- 
by-step) solution would be negotiated. 
A fair settlement, according to Carter’s 
many statements on the subject, would 
resolve three fundamental issues, the na¬ 
ture of peace for Israel, the borders of 
the warring states, and the fate of the 
Palestinians In his Bearch for settle¬ 
ment. the President has met with 
Egypt’s Anwar Sadat, Jordan’s King 
Hussein. Saudi Arabia’s Prince Fahd 
and Syria's Hafez Assad, m addition to 
Begin 

* 

F or a while the Arabs were ecstatic 
over Carter An Egyptian official 
called him “more Arab than the Ar¬ 
abs." while Palestine Liberation 
Organization Chief Yasser Arafat last 
month praised the President's position 
on the Palestinians as “a positive step ” 
But the Arabs are distressed by Carter’s 
performance during the Begin visit to 
the U S Instead of acting tough and try¬ 
ing to pressure the Israeli Premier, Car¬ 
ter—according to a participant at the 
talks—was a “pussycat ” As he admit¬ 
ted at his press conference last week, 
through “an oversight" he had not asked 
Begin about his plans for changing the 
status of existing settlements in the oc¬ 
cupied territories For his part, the Is¬ 
raeli leader volunteered no hints of his 
intentions 

With the spectacle of Begin seeming 
to tame the U S President, Arab delight 
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with Carter has begun to fade. Moaned 
a normally optimistic Egyptian official 
last week “I am beginning to doubt that 
our generation will see peace between Is¬ 
rael and the Arabs " To the Arabs it is 
not enough that the State Department 
has criticized Israel foi legalizing the 
West Bank settlements, what they are 
anxiously looking for is some sign that 
Carter is prepared to flex Yankee mus¬ 
cle to force Begin to be more accommo¬ 
dating Asked Mahmoud Abu Zalaf, ed¬ 
itor of the Jerusalem Arab newspaper A! 
Quds “If the President could not re¬ 
strain Begin on an issue like the settle¬ 
ments, which is not so complicated, what 
will happen when it comes to borders 
and to Jerusalem'’'’ 

The Israelis, however, feel that the 


White House has been leaning on them 
too much as it is, despite Carter's re¬ 
iteration of America's “special relation¬ 
ship with lsiael" Such grand phrases, 
they believe, are contradicted by deeds 
like last week's Administration decision 
to transfer to Egypt $200 million in 
“nonlethal” military equipment 

Carter might be more effective in ar¬ 
ranging a Middle East peace if he 
stopped confusing the issue On the 
boundary question, he first enthused Is¬ 
rael by talking about its need for “de¬ 
fensible borders”; he did not realize that 
this was the Israeli code word for re¬ 
taining much of the territory seized dur¬ 
ing the 1967 war After recognizing his 
gaffe, he backpedaled, stating that Is¬ 
rael would be allowed merely “minor ad¬ 


justments” ip the 1967 border*. This in¬ 
furiated the Israelis, elated the Arabs, 
fcn0 left both unsure about where the 
Administration stood 

There is greater confbsion on the 
question of the Palestinians. At the fa¬ 
mous town meeting in Clinton, Man., 
in early spring, the President asserted 
offhandedly that the Palestinians were 
entitled to a "homeland.” The delighted 
Arabs interpreted this code word as a 
presidential endorsement of a separate 
Palestinian state. In fact Carter does not 
favor absolute independence for the Pal¬ 
estinians, although he 90 ntinued to 
cloud the issue later when he said that 
negotiations would determine that 
homeland’s “degree of independence” 
The idea of a Palestinian state on its bor¬ 
der terrifies Israel, which promptly mo¬ 
bilized its powerful lobby in the U.S Ap¬ 
parently bending to its pressures, Carter 
again revised his rhetoric, dropping 
“homeland” in favor of "entity " Ob¬ 
serves Harvard Middle East Expert 
Nadav Safran- “Ford and Kissinger be¬ 
lieved that a Palestinian homeland 
would come about, and they said it in 
private But they took no position in pub¬ 
lic. They wanted to get the parties used 
to the idea, yet keep their public po¬ 
sition flexible “ 

All this makes Vance's Middle East 
trip extraordinarily important To 
nudge the Arabs and Israelis toward a 
conference, Vance is taking with him 
some "suggestions " Among them 

► Proposals for Israeli "security 
lines" that would actually be beyond Is¬ 
rael's future political borders, 

► Ideas on the timing of phased 


SHAPING POLICY WITH THE BIG FOUR 


“Were just sitting on our asses,” 
Jimmy Carter barked into his Oval Of¬ 
fice telephone On the receiving end. 
Vice President Walter Mondale listened 
patiently Though both men had been 
in their jobs for less than three months 
at the time, the President was irate that 
few new U S initiatives toward Africa 
had been undertaken Withm several 
days, he sent U N Ambassador Andrew 
Young and Mondale winging their way, 
verbally and physically, through the 
continent, where they followed the Car¬ 
ter policy of denouncing white racism 
and supporting black majority rule 

The incident illustrates several facts 
about the way the Administration 
shapes foreign policy First, the Presi¬ 
dent is firmly m charge of it Second, he 
is impatient in his determination to in¬ 
fluence world events, sometimes moves 
swiftly before all the ramifications of the 
action are thoroughly explored Third, 
he relies on several officials, rather than 
a single Kissmger-like superstar, to car¬ 
ry out his ideas. 

Each Friday morning when all are 
in town. Carter breakfasts with his top 


two experts, National Security Adviser 
Zbighiew Brzezmski and Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, as well as Mondale 
The Big Four linger over coffee for up 
to two hours as they mull over an agen¬ 
da of issues prepared by Vance 

Most of the topics are of immediate 
concern, such as the trips this week of 
Vance to the Middle East and Young 
to the Caribbean Yet the four attempt 
to keep a broader perspective Says one 
participant' "We try to look down the 
road to where we hope to be four years 
from now ” 

A secondary quartet of foreign pol¬ 
icymakers consists of Young, Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown. Arms Control 
Director Paul Wamke and CIA Direc¬ 
tor Stansfield Turner The two circles 
overlap in ways that increase consulta¬ 
tion and give and take Brown, for ex¬ 
ample. lunches each week with Brzezin- 
ski and Vance, and he is highly regarded 
in the White House, says one official 
there, as “a lot more than just a spokes¬ 
man for the generals and the military- 
indus trial complex ” The outspoken 
Young has his own special relationship 


with the President, who pays close he 
to his opinions and has no regrets abc 
the way Young has publicly express 
them Warnke's incisive views on ar: 
control have far more impact than I 
been usual for an arms negotiator 
Beyond all this high-level and oft 
informal chatter, there is a formal p 
icy machinery that is also put to full u 
Under Vance, the State Department 1 
reaucracy is far more a part of the t 
tion than it was under either Secrets 
of State William Rogers or Kissing 
Vance asks not only Wamke to sit 
whenever he discusses arms control w 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoli Dobryn 
but Leslie Gelb, who heads the depa 
ment’s Bureau of Politico-Military j 
fairs, is also deeply involved in SALT.) 
steps in Carter's troop-reduction pis 
for Korea are taken without consulti 
Richard Holbrooke, Assistant Secrets 
for East Asia and Pacific Affairs. I 
longtime career diplomats at State a 
have more influence. Philip Habib, L 
dor Secretary of State for Political i 
fairs, is with Vance in the Middle Es 
and will accompany him later to C 
na, George Vest, a 30-year State vet 
an, is Assistant Secretary for Europe 
Affairs and is significantly helping 




wtuiorawap oy wmu torces 10 urn ”*e- 
curity line*’’ and later, possibly back to 
the political borders, 

a Options aimed at eliciting an 
Arab consensus on how the Palestinians 
should be represented at Geneva; 

a Proposed definitions of “real 
peace" for Israel 

Carter once insisted on "substantial 
achievements” before convening a Ge¬ 
neva conference and said that a poorly 
prepared meeting would be worse than 
none. He has reversed this view, and a 
certain desperation underlies the com¬ 
ments of some of his policy planners 
Says one “It is more risky to do noth¬ 
ing ” Some officials feel that without a 
conference, war is likely But as other of¬ 
ficials admit, there is the opposite dan¬ 
ger. the collapse of a Geneva conference 
would sharply increase the chances of a 
fifth Arab-Israeli conflict 

The Middle East is the most urgent 
of many areas in which the Carter for¬ 
eign policy is in tiouble Among the 
others 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

The foreign policy issues to which 
Carter has contributed most are those 
with a distinct moral tone, and his near¬ 
ly evangelical championing of human 
rights has become his hallmark Seldom 
does he hold a press conference, offer a 
banquet toast or make a speech without 
mentioning it At times Carter has been 
more direct, as when he delayed the sale 
of small arms and police weapons to the 
authoritarian governments of Argenti¬ 
na, I-.I Salvador and Uruguay because 
they violate the human rights of their 



own dissident citizens Aware of the con¬ 
troversy the issue has stirred abroad, 
Carter said to Time Diplomatic Corre¬ 
spondent Strobe Talbott "We have a 
ical problem We don’t want to inter¬ 
fere in other countries, but at the same 
time there are basic principles and val¬ 
ues we must continue to support ” 

How successful has Carter s human 
rights policy been 7 If its aim is to bur¬ 
nish the U S image abroad, the policy 
has been a great triumph in many re¬ 
gions From Latin America, Time Cor¬ 
respondent Barry Hillenbrand reports 
that among the people—but not the 
officials—Carter is fast becoming as 
admired as the much venerated John 
Kennedy Notes a leading opposition 
politician in Chile "The U S is now in 


the forefront of the fight for freedom and 
has once again assumed moral and spir¬ 
itual leadership " 

Much the same is true tn Eastern 
Europe, reports Time Correspondent 
David Aikman The human rights cam¬ 
paign is cheered not only by the active 
opponents of the harsh Communist re¬ 
gimes but also by most of the people, 
who fondly associate the policy with the 
kind of American evangelical fervor 
that prompted Woodrow Wilson’s Four¬ 
teen Points As Soviet Dissident Andrei 
Amalnk told Aikman "The morality of 
the West is human rights ” 

But the assessment of the policy is 
no bettet than mixed if Carter's aim is 
to ease the plight of those suffering rights 
abuses In some nations—South Korea, 


ordinate Soviet-Amencan relations labeled J C is one labeled BRZEZINSKI and the President's approval, can re- 

Vance has his own unique means of Vance, Brzezmski and others in the quest on any topic The NSC usually des- 
fiuencmg the President a daily four- top group have had what Brzezmski says ignates one agency to take the lead in 
five-page "Secretary s evening re- are “very sharp and sometimes intense preparing it, then Brzezmski and his 
rt " Dictated at the end of each work- arguments' over policy but have shown staff supervise the final drafting If ev- 
g day to his personal assistant Elva that "we can work as a team ' Vance is eryone concerned approves the diafl. it 
organ, it summarizes Vance’s impies- skeptical about the wisdom of a meet- goes to the President When there is a 
ms of the day’s events calls Carter's mg between Carter and Soviet President dispute between agencies over a PRM, 
:ention to forthcoming activities in Leonid Brezhnev unless it is linked to the NSC hears out the dissent, with Car- 
S missions abroad, often seeks his ap- progress toward a new sah agreement, ter piesiding over the session Once a 
oval to proceed Carter gets a hand- Brzezmski favors a summit just so the PRM is approved, the President's signa- 

livered copy by 8 p m , reads it thor- two leaders can get to know each other lure turns it into a directive for action 

ghly and returns it at noon the next While Brzezmski helped, develop Car- So far, more than 30 prms have been 
y with marginal comments, some- ter’s emphatic policy on human rights, prepared, covering such topics as SALT, 
nes even a wisecrack Vance, tn ef- it was Vance who came back from his the Middle East, nuclear proliferation, 

:t. puts the President to bed with an harsh treatment in Moscow last March China, human rights and the Soviet pos- 

ening report, and Brzezmski awakens and urged Carter, as one White House ture in the world 

m with his daily face-to-face assess- source recalls, “to impose some order While the top team defers to Carter 
snt of the world's situation on the human rights policy" In gener- when formulating policy, members do 

■ al, Vance is the practical diplomat who speak frankly—and make little jokes 

Both men have gone out of their way carries out policy, and Brzezmski is the Carter and Brzezmski play doubles ten- 
avoid any appearance of a power m-house idea man ms opposite each other two or three 

niggle Neither has the temperament Apart from his proximity to the times a week One afternoon Carter's 
Kissinger, who was contemptuous of President, Brzczinski’s advantage lies in side had won the first set 6-5, and the 

ngers and ultimately gained both jobs his role as top man at the nsc. which second set was tied, 6-6, when rain end- 

tnce and Brzezmski have worked to- funnels information to Carter from all ed the match Brzezmski frowned 

ther easily for years in the New York the departments involved in a foreign "What's the matter 7 ’’ Carter asked Re- 
areign affairs community” and in pre- policy decision. This process often takes plied Brzezinski "I wanted to beat you ’ 
3us Washington jobs They phone each the form of a Presidential Review Mem- Said the President "Well, don't feel too 

her ten to 15 times a day. On Vance’s orandum (PRM). which the NSC. after bad After all, you win most of the se- 

tone console right under a red button consultation with other departments manlic matches around here.” 
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the Philippines, Benin, Chile, Iran and 
Argentina—a number sf dissenters have 
begun receiving slightly fairer treat¬ 
ment But elsewhere there has been ei¬ 
ther no relaxation or—as in the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania—there have been new re¬ 
pressive crackdowns 

W hatever his aim, Carter has 
been paying a considerable 
price for pursuing his human 
rights policy with such fervor 
He is winning many of the common folk, 
but he has been straining Washington’s 
relations with their leaders Notes for¬ 
mer senior U S diplomat George Ball 
“1 think the Administration is pursuing 
the human rights business without fully 
taking all implications into account To 


some extent it has become a stuck nee¬ 
dle, getting in the way of a lot of things 
which might be more important in the 
long term.” Others point to the selec¬ 
tive morality of Carter’s stand; he sharp¬ 
ly assails some repressive countries, but 
he goes easier on those that the U.S con¬ 
siders vital to its own interests Chile is 
excoriated, but little is said about the 
Shah of Iran’s heavy-handed rule More¬ 
over, much of Carter's policy appears 
contradictory He wants to develop bet¬ 
ter, closer relations with Third World 
countries, yet. if he were to be honest 
and consistent, he would chastise and 
penalize most of them for their human 
rights abuses He wants to ban the sale 
of conventional arms to a country if the 
purchase would mean introducing new 
technology into a region, yet is willing 


to sell the F-15 fighter jet to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, He wants to soften the anti-Com- 
mumst fervor in the U.S., yet he sharp¬ 
ly and steadily criticizes the Soviets 
where they are most vulnerable. 

SOVIET UNION 

Although Carter rehabilitated the 
term ddtente, which Ford had tried to 
expunge, U.S -Soviet relations are at 
then - lowest point in years The SALT 
stalemate results, m part, from military 
advances, such as Amenca’s develop¬ 
ment of the cruise missile and the So¬ 
viets’ deployment of the Backfire bomb¬ 
er and SS-18 monster-size rockets. But 
the Carter Administration may bear 
some blame for the impasse because it 
badly miscalculated the response that 
both its human rights campaign and its 


THOSE DISPUTED SETTLEMENTS 


Kaddum Ofra Ma'ale Adumim 
These are the three Israeli settlements 
on the West Bank of the Jordan River 
that Israeli Premier Menachem Begin 
legalized last week, to the distress of the 
Carter Administration The communi¬ 
ties had been founded in 1974 and 1975 
by ultranalionahst Jews in defiance of 
Labor government policy 

Since the Six-Day War, Israel has es¬ 
tablished 90 settlements m the occupied 
terntones, including nine communities 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 36 on the 
West Bank (see map), 25 on the Golan 
Heights and 20 in Sinai and the Gaza 



Strip Total population of the settle¬ 
ments about 60,000 But Kaddum 
(newly renamed Alon Moreh), Ofra and 
Ma'ale Adumim have had a special 
—and somewhat awkward—status 
since their founding They were built not 
as part of the Labor government’s plan 
to provide for the security of Israel’s bor¬ 
ders but by a zealous organization called 
Gush Emumm (Group of the Faithful) It 
believes that Jews have the right to set¬ 
tle in any part of the West Bank, since 
this land was included in ancient Judea 
and Samaria 

The decision by the Begin govern¬ 
ment to recognize the three settlements 
officially makes them eligible for sub¬ 
sidies and for such services as schools 
and bus transportation But Begin s sup¬ 
port for the communities last week also 
whetted Gush Emumm's desire to ex¬ 


pand Jewish presence in the terntones 
The organization has recruited families 
to establish twelve more settlements on 
the West Bank, and threatens demon¬ 
strations unless the government autho¬ 
rizes them by September Although 
Begin will probably impose a morato¬ 
rium on new settlements until the Ge¬ 
neva Conference reconvenes, he point¬ 
edly told newsmen last week that there 
was no government freeze on establish¬ 
ment of new communities 

West Bank Arabs see the settle¬ 
ments as a threat—a view that Begin 
and his followers seem unwilling to ac¬ 
cept Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 
even defended the communities as "con¬ 
structive for peace,” on the grounds that 
“I don’t know anything more productive 
for peace than living togelhei with the 
Arabs " Dayan conveniently overlooked 
the fact that the West Bank settlements 
are isolated from, and generally ignore, 
neighboring Arab villages 


RESIDENTS OF THE WEST BANK SETTLEMENT OF OFRA AT MORNING PRAYERS 
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sweeping arms-reduction 
proposals last March would 
trigger from the Russians. 

The Administration, says 
Veteran Kremlin-watcher 
George Kennan, “made just 
about every mistake it could 
make in these Moscow talks 
and has defied all the les¬ 
sons we have learned in 
dealing with the Soviets 
since the last World War " 

To the U S, that call for 
a more than 20% cut in both 
superpowers’ strategic arse¬ 
nals reflected Carter's de¬ 
termination, as National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezmski says, “not merely 
to put a hold on the arms 
race, but to obtain increas¬ 
ingly significant reduc¬ 
tions ’’ The Soviets, howev¬ 
er, viewed Carter's proposal 
for drastic cuts as one-sid¬ 
ed. as a threat to their mil¬ 
itary security and as a vi¬ 
olation of the established 
mode of U S -Soviet diplo¬ 
macy It was a mistake for 
Vance to spring a sharp re¬ 
vision of the weapons ceil¬ 
ings which had been ap¬ 
proved by Ford and Brezh¬ 
nev at the 1974 Vladivostok 
summit, on Soviet leaders 
whose basic conservatism 
and advancing age (Politbu¬ 
ro average 67) make them 
unable to respond quickly to changes 
Cartel and Vance also gave the press de¬ 
tails of the new proposals, the Soviet 
leaders are accustomed to the kind of 
confidential diplomacy skillfully prac¬ 
ticed by Henry Kissinger, and they es¬ 
pecially resent being embarrassed or pul 
on the defensive before the world 

The President emphatically rejects 
the notion that progress on arms con¬ 
trol might be “linked'' to human rights 
This breaks sharply from Kissinger’s 
strategy of dealing with the Soviets, he 
held that all U S -U S S R ties were in¬ 
terwoven, meaning that progress on one 
front, like SALT, would lead eventually 
to advances tn other areas like human 
rights Vowing to continue speaking out 
on human rights. Carter nonetheless has 
repeatedly assured Moscow that he has 
no “inclination to single out the Soviet 
Union as the only place where human 
rights are being abridged," and that he 
is "not trying to overthrow '.he Soviet 
government nor to intrude ourselves into 
their affairs ” But the Kremlin keeps on 
fuming 

In a remarkable admission. Carter 
said that he was “surprised" by the So¬ 
viets’ bitter reaction His own inexpe¬ 
rience might account for his rude shock, 
but why did not his seasoned foreign pol¬ 
icy aides forewarn him? Perhaps be¬ 
cause they figure, as one top White 
House foreign policy aide says, that the 
Kremlin’s fulminations are “80% Sovi¬ 



et propaganda" intended to force the 
US to dilute us comprehensive, tough 
position on arms control Carter has thus 
vowed to “hang tough ” He feels that 
there is nothing wrong with making the 
Soviets squirm occasionally, and that the 
U S public has been getting fed up with 
what has appeared (often erroneously) 
to be Moscow's taking advantage of 
detente 

WESTERN EUROPE 

The Administration jumped off to 
an excellent start with its allies Within 
days of the Inauguration, Vice President 
Walter Mondale was visiting West Eu¬ 
ropean and Japanese leaders, assuring 
them that Washington would weigh 
their opinions when formulating policy, 
a few months later, Carter was charm¬ 
ing and impressing fellow heads of gov¬ 
ernment at the London summit The al¬ 
lies have also been heartened by 
Washington’s pledge to bolster NATO's 
conventional forces, and they generally 
favor Carter's rather relaxed, flexible 
approach to Eurocommunism Now 
many allied governments are troubled 
by Carter European Community lead¬ 
ers have sent him a message warning 
that he may be seriously endangering 
detente by the way he has been dealing 
with the Soviet Union At an intimate 
Franco-German summit, Giscard and 
Schmidt discussed increasing their co¬ 
operation in foreign affairs, in view of 


their mounting dissatisfaction with 
Carter 

Washington's most serious problem 
is with its strongest ally. West Germa¬ 
ny Schmidt regards Carter as some kind 
of misguided zealot The Chancellor has 
charged that the President was much 
too categorical m his salt proposals, 
leaving Brezhnev little room for nego¬ 
tiation Schmidt further feels that Wash¬ 
ington's grapeshot ^iuman rights drive 
may be less effective in helping dissent¬ 
ers in Communist countries than would 
quiet diplomatic pressure m the Kissin¬ 
ger fashion What deeply concerns him 
among other things is that deterioration 
in East-West relations could jeopardize 
the continuing emigration of ethnic Ger¬ 
mans from Poland and the U.S S R 

The Administration tends tn dismiss 
European complaints about U S policy, 
and some White House officials are 
openly contemptuous about the West 
European leaders’ criticisms Groans 
one White House aide "It’s a classic pat¬ 
tern Whenever West European leaders 
are under political pressure at home, 
they get vocally nationalistic, carping at 
the ever available Americans ” To be 
sure, Giscard's outbursts have been mo¬ 
tivated partly by his desire to court his 
countrymen's Gaullist sentiments Yet 
the Carter team is making a mistake if 
it ignores the discontent of its allies 
Warns lan Smart, director of studies at 
London's Royal Institute of Internation- 
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al Affairs "There is a pronounced in¬ 
clination for Europeans to interpret Car¬ 
ter’s mistakes as inadvertent. Thus there 
is a potential credit balance for him to 
exploit But there is also a limit to it ’’ 

ASIA 

Fulfilling his campaign promise. 
Carter has begun the controversial pro¬ 
cess of withdrawing most of the 33,000 
U S ground troops now based m South 
Korea During his tour last week of U S 
outposts on the divided peninsula, Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Harold Brown an¬ 
nounced a timetable that will take out 


the first 6,000 G I.s by the end of next 
year and about 6,000 more in 1980. The 
rest are to depart by 1982. 

Brown defended the withdrawal by 
emphasizing the strength of the South 
Korean economy, the combat readiness 
that Seoul's forces will reach with U S 
help, and the fact that U S Air Force 
units will remain behind, as will non¬ 
combat ground troops, such as intelli¬ 
gence and logistics units Yet the pullout 
ts causing considerable consternation 
among South Koreans and Japanese, 
who fear that it may encourage the bel¬ 
licose North Korean regime to test Seoul 


militarily once the G.I s are gone. This 
concern is shared by many U.S. diplo¬ 
mats and military officialafwho feel that 
Carter paid little attention to their ar¬ 
guments against the withdrawal from 
Korea Observes an Asia-based senior 
U S diplomat “The U.S keeps saying, 
‘We'll live up to our commitments 
We're an Asian Pacific power.’ A lot df 
Asians are now saying, ‘If you mean it, 
why the hell are you pulling youi troops 
out of South Korea’’ ” 

Extremely sensitive to any shift in 
the military balance in East Asia, Jap¬ 
anese Premier Takeo Fukuda is espe- 


ZBKTS OPTIMISM IN A HOSTILE WORLD 


While President Carter sets the 
broad goals and makes the decisions by 
which he seeks to fulfill them , his Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser. Zbigniew Brze- 
zinskt. provides much of the long-range 
thinking and the intellectual framework 
on which foreign policy rests TlMfc White 
House Correspondent Stanley Cloud ex¬ 
plored Brzezinski's ideas in two long in¬ 
terviews His report. 

More than a year ago, Professor 
Zbigniew Brzezinski of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity wrote an article for Foreign Pol¬ 
icy magazine titled “America in a Hos¬ 
tile World ” He called for a "new 
international economic order’’ and for 
new American leadership to help cre¬ 
ate it—a leadership that would set "po¬ 
litically and morally compelling direc¬ 
tions to which the public might then 
positively respond ” Now the Polish 
emigre academic, a man of angular fea¬ 
tures whose crew cut seems a carryover 
from the '50s, is comfortably entrenched 
in the West Wing of Jimmy Carter’s 
White House, in the same large, gold- 
hued corner office once occupied by an¬ 
other foretgn-bom but very different ex¬ 
professor, Henry Kissinger Brzezinski, 
49, who is variously considered brilliant, 
arrogant and ambitious, is thus in a 
unique position to translate many of his 
long-held theories into policy 

Some of the professor's critics find 
his ideas, as one puts it, "impossibly ab¬ 
stract, which is not to be confused with 
being cerebral " Yet Carter has no such 
complaint and appreciates Brzezmski's 
ability to articulate ideas 

The man who saw the "hostile 
world” professes little alarm at what 
many view as a world grown even more 
hostile since Carter took office He 
reckons that sharp shifts m 
U S policy must inevitably 
shake things up for a tune 
The changes are neces¬ 
sary, he argues, be¬ 
cause “an old-world ■ 
order is coming to an 
end and the shape of 
a new world commu¬ 


nity is yet to be defined " The old order, 
based largely on military power and na¬ 
tionalism, is giving way to "a techne- 
tronic age” in which there will be in¬ 
creasing emphasis on economic develop¬ 
ment and social justice The old East- 
West ideological struggle will wane in 
importance, the North-South struggle 
for control of vital raw materials will 
gam m importance in this emerging 
world, according to Brzezinski, “military 
power by itself will no longer dictate the 
ability of a nation to influence political, 
social and cultural developments " 

Brzezinski sees the need for the U S 
to pay more attention to nations beyond 
its traditional allies in Europe and Ja¬ 
pan and its traditional adversary, the So¬ 
viet Union If this alarms the Kremlin, 
he remains unruffled He predicts that 
elements of U S-Soviet "coopeiation 
and competition will be mixed for a long 
time to come," and he argues that Soviet- 
American relations must be "assimtlat- 

WHITE HOUSE IDEA MAN BRZEZINSKI 


ed into a new approach toward the world 
as a whole ’’ Brzezinski sees the Krem¬ 
lin leaders as aging in both years and 
ideas, and feels that the U S is much 
more in step with the cui rents of global 
change But if he really feels that the 
Russians have already lost the ideolog¬ 
ical struggle, that is a view that one se¬ 
nior foreign policy expert on Capitol 
Hill considers “as fundamental a mis¬ 
conception as 1 can think of ” 

The "new approach” in Brzezmski’s 
theory centers on the requirement that 
the U S and the other developed na¬ 
tions devise a more sensitive and cre¬ 
ative relationship with the underdevel¬ 
oped countries, pursuing policies that 
"emphasize baste human needs ” Sound¬ 
ing like Carter. Brzezinski thus sprin¬ 
kles his speech with such words as good¬ 
ness, morality and virtue 
■ 

The hyperactive Brzezinski (often 
called "Zbig") argues that "the U S has 
to be identified with some positive ide¬ 
al In the beginning, we stood foi lib¬ 
erty. even before we implemented lib¬ 
erty in our own society Similarly, today, 
the identification of the U S with some¬ 
thing more than just consumption is es¬ 
sential to our own well-being, to oui own 
psychic stability and to the Ameiican 
role in the world But we shouldn’t be 
strident Our policy should be more an 
affirmation than a blunt or sharp instru 
men! of political warfare ” 

With the shifting foreign policy pri¬ 
orities Brzezinski envisions “a progres¬ 
sion toward a better condition of man¬ 
kind. a condition in which man is more 
aware of his fundamental rights, more 
capable of asserting them, a condition in 
which social and political systems will be 
more responsive to those rights ” The 
Administration’s championing of hu¬ 
man rights policy reflects this view. For 
the first time m history, Brzezinski in¬ 
sists, all the world's peoples have 
become politically active and 
must be listened to “Human 
rights is m the air,” he says, 
and the U S is " the dynam¬ 
ic force in the world 
through which progress 
toward social justice will 
be advanced.” 




t because hi* government was 
only inSmned .of the withdrawal, not 
conwltfl Tokyo is particularly sur¬ 
prised because Carter often stresses that 
he frequently wants to confer with 
America’s allies The Japanese are also 
upset by Carter’s nuclear nonprolifera¬ 
tion policy, it could impede energy- 
stajved Japan's conversion to atomic 
power. Says a ranking Japanese diplo¬ 
mat. “We have not done much lobby¬ 
ing in public, but we have been shaken 
by this policy Sometimes I wish we had 
a Helmut Schmidt in Tokyo ” 

Dwarfing all immediate U S con¬ 
cerns in the Far East is the problem of 
how quickly and in what way relations 
with China are to be normalized—a 
commitment made by Washington in 
1972, when Richard Nixon and Chou 
En-lai signed the Shanghai Communi¬ 
que The stumbling block has been Tai¬ 
wan. which the communique states is 
an oigaiuc part of the mainland The 
U S understandably refuses to abandon 
its 23-year-old defense treaty with the 
Taipei regime Insists Carter “We don’t 
want to see the Taiwanese people pun¬ 
ished or attacked " 

Although Carter inherited the Chi- 
na-Taiwan dilemma, a number of ex¬ 
perts fault the new Administration for 
ignoring Hua Kuo-feng’s government 
and not moving quicker to find a so¬ 
lution Harvard's John K Fairbank, the 
doyen of U S China schulais. charges 
"We don't have a China policy, China 
is not even on the front burner A lot of 
preparation is lequired Ito resolve the 
Taman problem], but none of this has 
been done ” 

The Administration now seems 
aware that it has let relations with Chi¬ 
na slip Part of the problem has been 
that it made little sense for the US to 
launch new initiatives as long as Chi¬ 
na’s domestic politics were unsettled, the 
recent re-emergence of Teng Hsiao- 
pmg as a lop leader indicates that rel¬ 
ative calm is returning Even so, it is 
very unlikely that there will be an early 
breakthrough on the Taiwan issue Bui 
warns Faubank, "One of these days we 
may be asking. What the hell hit us" 
We could be in for unpleasant surpris¬ 
es ' Though Secretary Vance will visit 
China later this month, he expects to 
concentrate on “global issues" rather 
than bilateral relations 

DEVELOPING NATIONS 

Black Africa, more than any other 
area of the world, showers praise on the 
Carter Administration Typu ally, Zam¬ 
bian President Kenneth Kaunda says 
“That man [Carter] has brought a 
breath of fresh air to our troubled 
world' What so delights black Africans 
is Washington's nearly 180° shift in deal¬ 
ing with the white-dominated regimes 
Carter has called strongly for black ma¬ 
jority rule in Rhodesia and South West 
Africa—countries that he refers to as 
Zimbabwe and Namibia, their black na¬ 
tionalist names He has criticized apart¬ 


heid in South Africa, calling on Preto¬ 
ria to adopt, among other things, 
“equality of hiring practices, equality of 
pay for the same kind of work ” 

The approach is sound, even though 
it could cause problems. Even moderate 
whites in South Africa would feel threat¬ 
ened and resist moves for greater racial 
justice if the U.S. was perceived to be 
making unreasonable demands on be¬ 
half of the blacks—as when Vice Pres¬ 
ident Mondale stated that every South 
African should have “the right to vote, 
every vote equally weighted " And if 
Carter has encouraged Africa's black 
leaders to expect too much from U S 
policy, their eventual disappointment 
could turn them against Washington 
Zambia's Kaunda warns “Neither the 
American people nor their President 


have got much time to play with' 

In Latin America, Carter's boldest 
moves are the steps toward normalizing 
relations with Cuba, the ban on C S cit¬ 
izens' traveling there has been allowed 
to lapse, and next month, for the first 
time in 16 years. U S diplomats will take 
up residence in Havana Nearly ail Lat¬ 
in American regimes appiove of these 
developments, as they do of the signs of 
progress in the Panama Canal talks Ne¬ 
gotiations are bogged down over the size 
of the fees the U S will pay Panama, 
but it is expected that by the end of sum¬ 
mer the two countries will have com¬ 
pleted a draft treaty calling for the Pan¬ 
amanians to assume control of the canal 
by the year 2000 

Other aspects of the Carter foreign 
policy have been less successful m Lat¬ 


in America Most serious is the cooling 
of U.S. relations with Brazil, President 
Ernesto GctseJ's regime was already in¬ 
censed by Washington's efforts to pre¬ 
vent it from getting full-cycle nuclear 
plants when a congressional report cited 
Brazil for human rights violations This 
was too much for the proud Brazilians, 
who scrapped a 25-year friendship trea¬ 
ty with the U S 

NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 

Halting the spread of nuclear ma¬ 
terials and techniques is a moral policy 
that especially appeals to Carter Pres¬ 
ident Ford and Henry Kissinger were 
also worried about nuclear proliferation 
and, in an attempt lo find a means to 
stem it, were conducting complicated 
and protracted negotiations with more 


than a dozen countries Cartel insists on 
banning the sale of the reprocessing and 
enrichment plants that might be used 
to provide materials for nuclear weap¬ 
ons But the President’s style of pursu¬ 
ing the policy has enraged several of 
America's most important allies Admit¬ 
ting that he is ready to “risk some fric¬ 
tion wuh our friends," he has publicly 
and privately tried to slop Brazil from 
buying the full-cycle plants from West 
Germany, France from concluding a 
similar deal with Pakistan, and Japan 
from building its own reprocessing 
facility 

The policy has enjoyed some suc¬ 
cess While going ahead with the Bra¬ 
zilian transaction, the West Germans, 
although furious at Washington’s inter¬ 
ference, have agreed to suspend future 



PENTAGON CHIEF BROWN INSPECTS KOREAN BUS O I S DURING VISIT TO SOUTH KOREA 
Many Asians ask, "Why the hell are you pulling your troops out?" 
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sales temporarily. Pans has used the tur¬ 
bulent political situation inside Pakistan 
as an excuse to delay the French deal 
with that country Problems remain, 
however, for the Administration is con¬ 
vinced that only a ban on the transfer 
of full-cycle nuclear plants can prevent 
the spread of weapons-grade material 
Bonn disagrees, fearing that such a ban 
by Western countries would only en¬ 
courage potential customers to turn to 
less scrupulous suppliers, like the 
USSR The Germans thus insist that 
strict regulation of the operation of the 
plants is the best means to prevent di¬ 
version of nuclear materials to arms 
■ 

What accounts for this catalogue of 
foreign policy difficulties encountered by 
Carter'* To a great extent. Carter—and 
he knows it On the Oval Office desk 
stands Harry Truman's original sign 
THE BUCK STOPS HERE— borrowed by 
the President from the Truman Library 
m Independence, Mo The President un¬ 
questionably is the man m charge of for¬ 
eign policy, and he has stamped his dis¬ 
tinctive style on it As a close associate 
describes him. Carter "is a man in a 
hurry, in a hurry to identify a problem 
and m a hurry to solve it ” Adds an¬ 
other aide "He should have cooled it 
for a while and given the Russians more 
time to get used 10 him But that runs 
against his temperament" 

This impatience, as well as his self- 
confidence. often prompts him to make 
policy on the wing and off the cuff When 
he advocated a "Palestinian homeland,” 
for example, even his closest aides were 
surpnsed. the President had not been 
briefed on the question for that evening. 
At the recent Ya/xx> City. Miss, town 
meeting, he probably set back the Pan¬ 
ama Canal talks by claiming that the 
U S would retain “partial sovereignty" 
over the waterway until the year 2000. 
the definition of "sovereignty" has been 
one of the most delicate issues confront¬ 
ed by the negotiators 

Some of his admirers are concerned 
about Carter's lack of historical perspec¬ 
tive in international affairs Notes one 
staffer who has briefed him "He's a 
quick study for sure, but it’s remarkable 
sometimes what he doesn't know—what 
he has to learn m a helluva hurry in¬ 
stead of just recognizing as familiar " 

His inexperience probably also ex¬ 
plains why some diplomatic opportuni¬ 
ties may have been missed Observes 
William Bundy, an Assistant Secretary 
of State under Lyndon Johnson and now 
editor of Foreign Affairs “We should 
have tried to use the American troop 
withdrawal from South Korea as a le¬ 
ver to get something from the North Ko¬ 
reans—to get them talking with the 
South—or to get the Russians to rec¬ 
ognize Seoul ” Some of the experience 
the President does possess is less rele¬ 
vant to international affairs than he sug¬ 
gests There are great differences, for 
example, between the civil rights move¬ 
ment of the American South and the 
on continued on page 22 


TIME INTERVIEW 

1 HAVE LEANED A LOT 



CARTER DURING QUESTIONING 


President Jimmy Carter discussed his 
foreign policy with TlMl Managing Ed¬ 
itor Henry Grunwald. Washington Bu¬ 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey White House 
Correspondent Stanley Cloud. Diplomat¬ 
ic Correspondent Strobe Talbott and 
State Department Correspondent Chris 
Ogden Excerpts from the interview 

Q.. The principles you have enunciated 
for a Middle East settlement are clearly 
net accepted by Israel. Why, then, do we 
press so hard for a Geneva conference? 
Isn't it very likely that. If It convenes. It 
will break down? 

A. That is certainly always a likelihood 
It would be a mistake to assume that 
the Geneva conference is going to be 
easy or brief But it will be the first op¬ 
portunity, if it materializes, for the Aiab 
leadeis and the Israeli leaders to meet 
together in extensive negotiations to un¬ 
derstand one another's approach, posi¬ 
tions, attitudes, and to marshal the 
opinion of the world on the points in 
dispute 

1 think if a particular leader of one 
of the countries should find that his po¬ 
sition is in direct contravention to the 
position of all the other parties involved, 
including ourselves and the Soviet 
Union, and was a narrowly defined 
question in his own country, there would 
be a great impetus on that leader to con¬ 
form with the overwhelming opinion 

No one can guarantee success It is 
a problem that has been extant for 29 
years or more—some say thousands of 
years But 1 think it is a good first step 
and 1 think that anyone who would only 
go with a guarantee of success would 
probably not likely take the first step 
toward peace 


Q. If the conference breaks up In an¬ 
imosity and anger, wouldn't that Incrmase 
the danger of war? 

A. That is a possibility My genuine be¬ 
lief is that all the leaders want peace. 
They all have a publicly expressed po¬ 
sition of flexibility that all items arc ne¬ 
gotiable This is our best hope m many 
years 

Q. If the Israeli position at Geneva 
should be quite different from yours, 
would you find seme means of persua¬ 
sion or pressure? 

A. I don't know I have to say that our 
own positions that have been spelled out 
in general terms deliberately are the 
’ ones we still espouse They haven’t been 
i completely accepted by the Istaelis nor 
£ the Arab leaders, of course, and we can't 
5 say yet that they are completely en¬ 
dorsed by the Soviets either 1 think 
there has been a general acceptance of 
the proposition that the step-by-siep in¬ 
cremental approach is too long too te¬ 
dious and leaves unhealed wounds I 
think there is a general acceptance of 
the proposition that we ought to have a 
comprehensive settlement based on 
peace treaties with all the Arab nations 
and the Israelis being involved togeth¬ 
er 1 can’t anticipate now what oui po¬ 
sition would be I would try to marshal 
the support of the leader first of all Sec¬ 
ondly, the opinion of his people back 
home, the constituencies that might ex¬ 
ist in our own country that would have 
influence around the world, opinion that 
exists in the European Community, and 
in the Arab nations as well 

Q. Did Mr. Begin tell you that he would 
drop his opposition to any P.l.O. partic¬ 
ipation In the Geneva conference if the 
P.l O. were to accept the principle of the 
existence of Israel? 

A. No, Mr Begin talked to me about 
refugees, Palestinians And in his other 
statements he has said that he did not 
object to Palestinians being represented 
in the Arab delegations or in the Jor¬ 
danian delegation When pressed, he 
said in his press conference that if they 
were identifiable members of the P L O 
leadership, that he would object He 
went on to add immediately, because the 
P L O are publicly committed to the de¬ 
struction of Israel I cannot speak for 
Mr Begin (but) if the Palestinian lead¬ 
ers adopted that position iacceptance of 
Israel's existence] or espoused the U N 
Resolutions 242 and 338* as a basis for 
negotiations at Geneva, we would lm- 

‘The carefully phrased U N resolutions in effect 
call for Israeli withdrawal from occupied Arabter- 
ntory in return for ArabnecogmUon of Israel 
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mediately commence plana to begin 
talk* teith the Palestinian leaden. 1 hope 
that Kir. Begin would accept that [the 
participation of some Palestinian lead¬ 
en at Geneva] But 1 don't have any 
way to predict what he would do. 

Q. Mr. Begin announced legalization of 
the Itraoll settlement* In occupied ter¬ 
ritories only a tow day after your cor¬ 
dial meeting. It hat been suggested that. 
In effect, he cot you up. 

A. I think I have read some newspaper 
reports that said Mr Rabin accused Mr 
Begin of being set up by me Mr Begin 
and 1 instantly liked each other and 
trusted each other, and we had the 
frankest possible discussions We did not 
mention the subject of legalizing existing 
settlements T didn't think about it I re¬ 
emphasized to Mr Begin our national 
position is and has been that the settle¬ 
ments m the occupied territories were il¬ 
legal 1 also let him know that I thought 
the establishment of new settlements 
would be an obstacle to peace And that 
is a position that we still maintain 

Q. Are you getting any indication* of 
flexibility from any of these leader* in 
private that we are not teeing or hear¬ 
ing In public ? 

A. Yes 1 have had indications from all 
of them that, predicated on future dem¬ 
onstrations of good faith by the other na¬ 
tions involved, they would be as forth¬ 
coming as possible 

Q. If we knew what wa* *ald between 
you and Begin during your private meet¬ 
ing, would we be more opllmlttlc ? 

A. 1 can’t answer that I think that Mr 
Begin has fairly well expressed his opin¬ 
ion in public There were some private 
conversations that made me optimistic 
1 think he also feels optimism 

Q. It look* very unlikely that there will 
be a SAl T agreement before October 3, 
when the old one expire* What do you 
plan to do ? 

A. We would like to have an agree¬ 
ment Our negotiating teams are work¬ 
ing on this regularly [But] if we should 
not be successful, then my hope would 
be that we could extend the present 
agreement for a period of time 

Q. Would you etlll like to gel together 
with Protldent Brezhnev? 

A. Yes His position has been that at 
the tune we meet we should have de¬ 
monstrable success in negotiating a sig¬ 
nificant agreement between our two 
countries And my position has been 
that perhaps the meeting would let us 
become acquainted and that we our¬ 
selves might alleviate some of the dis¬ 
agreements that remain among the ne¬ 
gotiators. It is an honest difference of 
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approach, but we are not desperate for 
an early meeting. I would hope that be¬ 
fore too many months go by we will have 
an ability to meet both my standards 
for the meeting and his 

Q. What make* you think *uch a meet¬ 
ing would allay the almo*t personal an¬ 
imosity that teem* to have developed 
between the Soviet* and u*9 

A. I don’t agree with your basic prem¬ 
ise I think in the last few weeks there 
has been some alleviation of indications 
of animosity in their published editori¬ 
als and news reports They have now 
ceased any fiersonal allegations against 
me And 1 think the Charleston speech 
has been fairly accurately reported as a 
move toward better understanding 

Q. One of your aide* wa* quoted a* 
comparing a youthful, vigorous American 
Administration with a rather tired, old So¬ 
viet regime. I* that a description you 
would endorse? 

A. No, I wouldn’t characterize it m that 
distinction at all We have got bureau¬ 
cratic lethargy and I think in many 
ways the Soviets are very dynamic and 
aggressive, and vice versa We have no 
fear of the Soviet Union, that they might 
dominate the world or that democracy 
is on the decline 

But 1 respect the Soviet Union Their 
technological achievements have been 
notable Their influence around the 
world has been a matter of concern for 
us in the past because it has been so suc¬ 
cessful But I think the degree to which 
we can properly interrelate with the 
nonahgned countries of the world, the 
developing nations of the world, and let 
them test the pioposilion that our sys¬ 
tem of government is preferable, that 
we want no control or domination over 
them—these are the kinds of things I 
think will ultimately prevail, and not 
which country is the most vigorous or 
which military force is most powerful 

Q. You have said that you were sur¬ 
prised by the Soviet reaction to your 
human rights approach Would you do 
anything differently If you could do It 
over again? 

A. No. no. 1 wouldn't I think it was 
time for our country to re-establish it¬ 
self as a people who are genuinely con¬ 
fident that our principles and aspirations 
are correct I think it was time for the 
world to know we stand for the same 
dreams and principles that were part of 
our nation's founding, that the right of 
human beings not to be imprisoned 
without trial and be subjugated by the 
stale and be deprived of a right to speak 
are part of our national consciousness, 
not only in our nation, but our influ¬ 
ence to the extent it can be exerted, 
should mirror that around the world 
The thing that surpnsed me was the So¬ 
viets thought we were singling them out 


and it was a political ploy and not a gen¬ 
uine representation of what our people 
believe 

Q. Didn't you get any advice from your 
staff that that would happen? 

A. Of course It was obvious to us that 
a pursuit of the human rights question 
would be a controversial matter But 1 
have never interpreted it then or now 
as concentrating on the Soviet Union to 
the exclusion of other nations And I 
have never had any intention to aggra¬ 
vate relationships between us But I can 
tell you that among the National Secu¬ 
rity Council staflf, in which there aic sev¬ 
eral Soviet experts, and within the State 
Department, there was no concern ex¬ 
pressed to me, either through Dr Brae- 
zinski or Secretary Vance, nor their sub¬ 
ordinates with whom F came in contact, 
and 1 think there was at least some de¬ 
gree of surprise 

Q. I* that a failing? 

A. Oh, I don't think so In letrospect, 1 
know the three of us plus the Vice Pies- 
ldent. who meets with us on all occasions 
—none of us would undo what we had 
done, nor would we have approached 
the issue in a more timid fashion 

Q. Is there a chance that, say, by next 
year we might have recognized the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China and severed our 
relations with Taiwan? 

A. T here is a chance we might have rec¬ 
ognized the People's Republic 

Q. But certainly we could not continue 
our present relation* with Taiwan? 

A. If I could write the script, I could de¬ 
vise a way out of the dilemma We don’t 
feel any urgency about the normaliza¬ 
tion of relations with the People's Re¬ 
public, although it is one of my goals 
But in the process we certainly are in¬ 
terested in the peaceful lives of those 
who live on Taiwan, and we hope that 
those two goals are not incompatible 

Q. You don't feel the Chinese are get¬ 
ting a little Impatient? 

A. No We have reconfirmed that the 
basis of our relationship and future ne¬ 
gotiations will be the Shanghai C ommu- 
nique. which 1 have just today leiead 
And they have been so far satisfied with 
our approach without any lime limit 

Q. Has running our foreign policy been 
tougher than you expected? 

A. The extreme complexity of it has ex¬ 
ceeded anything that I could have en¬ 
visioned [But! J don’t feel ill at ease in 
the job of representing our people in in¬ 
ternational matters at all l have learned 
a lot in this first six months and l have 
got excellent advisers. 
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drive by blacks in southern Africa for 
political rights, though both Carter and 
U N. Ambassador Andrew Young fre¬ 
quently talk as if they do not see those 
differences 

Carter's generally optimistic outlook 
also gets him into diplomatic trouble 
His penchant for reading hope into al¬ 
most everything may be a bit of a re¬ 
lief after Kissinger's lapses into Spen- 
glenan gloom Yet it is very misleading 
for the President to come out of sep¬ 
arate meetings with enemies like Egypt’s 
Sadat and Israel’s Begin and each time 


beam effusively that things could not 
have gone better. Complains Harvard’s^ 
Safran “Everyone knows this couldn't 
be true The impression it conveys is 
that Carter does not have firm footing, 
that he is not aware of the complex¬ 
ities of the situation. It's the style of pos¬ 
itive thinking establish personal rapport 
with your interlocutors and somehow 
they will become amiable Both sides 
m the Middle East conflict now be¬ 
lieve the American President is either 
extremely naive or devilishly clever But 
they are not sure ” 

The talented foreign affairs advisers 
Carter has brought into the Adminis¬ 
tration (see box) have not yet established 
an effective means of charting the course 
of the nation's foreign policy It still 
seems like an ad hoc operation Observes 
Pierre Hassner. senior research associ¬ 
ate at Pans’ Centre d Etude des Rela¬ 
tions Internationales. "The Carter Ad¬ 
ministration started shooting in every 
duection at once without having really 
sorted out their priorities They put too 
much stress on big principles and not 
enough on actual bargaining They have 
some grand view of how the world 
should look, but they don't have inter¬ 
mediate priorities ” 

Carter seems reluctant to heed his¬ 
tory Its lesson, as Hassner suggests, 
might be that “many good things can 
contradict each other, that you must 
strike a balance with them " There are 
trade-offs, for example, that the White 


House has not been willing to ackneftvl-t 
edge. If Moscow stubbornly links human 
fights to nuclear arms reductions, then 
Outer may have to go much slower on' 
one of the two issues. If Washington in¬ 
tends to get tough with the Kremlin, 
then it might begin mending a few fenc¬ 
es with Peking. Lf Carter, m order to ob¬ 
tain a lasting Middle East peace, is de¬ 
termined to nudge Israel toward making 
concessions to the Arabs, then he may 
have to be willing to offend America's 
pro-Israel lobby and to infunate Israeli 
public opinion. < 

B y tackling all problems and all ar¬ 
eas at once. Carter has startled 
—and alienated—many countries 
at the same time His defenders 1 
feel that many of his troubles stem sim¬ 
ply from overreaction by conservative, 
entrenched diplomats and experts to his 
bold, unconventional approaches. Those 
approaches may yet be vindicated, and 
his new vision of international affairs 
may yet be proven right But the mer¬ 
ciless reality of international relations 
on this lough, Hobbesian planet will un¬ 
doubtedly force him to scrap or change 
some concepts and modify some of his 
methods—if a serious mishap is to be 
avoided Perhaps the world, given the 
pull of American power no matter who 
is President, may yet accommodate it¬ 
self to Jimmy Carter But Carter will 
also have to accommodate himself to the 
woi Id 


THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Henry: Watching, Waiting, Worried 


Henry Kissinger now goes on real 
vacations to Europe and Mexico, reli¬ 
giously diets (he is down 25 lbs., to 185), 
reads all the way through magazines and 
books, sometimes gets eight hours of 
sleep a night, presides over quiet din¬ 
ners m his Georgetown home His flop¬ 
eared hound Tyler has developed an in¬ 
curable fondness for the main swimming 
pool on the Rockefeller estate in Pocan- 
tico Hills and also his master's warm 
bed, the instant Kissinger vacates it m 
the morning Private Citizen Henry Kis¬ 
singer has a trick back like millions of 
other Americans, he also has income tax 
worries, difficulties with his credit card 
and is approaching with some misgiv¬ 
ings the day he becomes a homeowner 
He does not want to be an ambas¬ 
sador anywhere or a public scold of 
Jimmy Carter or a part of the new Gov¬ 
ernment’s diplomatic machinery In 
about a week he will look up from the pa¬ 
pers and notes he has been stacking and 
reading and begin to write his book, 
which will be an examination of the re- 
lationship between the historical neces¬ 
sities and the human choices open to 
the U-S. dunng those years that Kissin¬ 


ger lived at the pinnacle of power It 
will be a book with people talking and 
events happening and now and then 
some professorial thoughts He has dis¬ 
covered in his own papers forgotten nug¬ 
gets from his hours with Mao and Brezh¬ 
nev and Nixon and Haldeman 

For the next two years, as he writes, 
he will keep his office on Washington's 
K Street In the fall he will have an¬ 
other office up in New York City in the 
Aspen Institute He will divide his lime 
between the two places, riding to the 
Washington airports in his new blue 
Mercedes, flying often in the small jets 
of friends like Nelson Rockefeller 

Henry Kissinger considers himself 
decompressed from his days of helping 
run the world But just another retired 
bureaucrat he is not His extraordinary 
achievements as Secretary of State, the 
friends he made in the power fraterni¬ 
ty, have given him a postgraduate sta¬ 
tus among diplomats that has never 
existed before Germany's Helmut 
Schmidt breakfasted secretly with Kis¬ 
singer at a British resort in Apnl Brit¬ 
ain’s James Callaghan and France’s 
Vatery Giacard d’Estaing both invited 


him to dinner when they learned that 
Henry was coming to their respective 
countries Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin asks him to lunch every few 
weeks in Washington When Egypt’s 
President Sadat came to the U S he 
asked to see Kissinger A week ago, Is¬ 
rael's Menachem Begin called him to 
come around to the Waldorf for a talk 
Kissinger's record is now used by 
world leadeis and domestic critics to 
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\ Rsllout Between Friends 


Blacks helped put Jimmy Carter in 
he White House, casting more than 
0% of their votes for him and provid- 
ag his winning margin m 13 states. But, 
a their dismay, he has paid far more at- 
sntion in his first six months as Pres- 
ient to foreign policy and balancing the 
udget than to solving the problems 
seed by poor people m the ghettos 

Last week the black leaders’ pent- 
p discontent broke out in a wave of 
omplaints that forced the President to 
sake an extraordinary defense of his 
rban policies before a black audience 
nd later at a televised press conference 
1 have no apologies," Carter gamely in- 
sted “We haven’t done everything we 
/ould like to do, nor have we done ev¬ 
erything that we are going to do ’’ At 
the same time, he made plain that he 
considered much of the criticism to be 
outright demagoguery. 

Guaranteed Jobs. Carter's prob¬ 
lems came to the fore at the National 
Urban League’s annual convention in 
Washington The organization’s execu¬ 
tive director, Vernon Jordan—one of the 
President’s admirers—rebuked him for 
not working more aggressively to im¬ 
prove housing for the poor and “guar¬ 
antee jobs for all who can work ” As 
Jordan explained to a reporter “We ex¬ 


pected Mr Carter to be working as hard 
to meet the needs of minorities and the 
poor as he did to get out votes. But so 
far we have been disappointed [Hel has 
fallen short on policies, programs and 
people ” 

Jordan's critique set off a chorus of 
complaints by black leaders Joseph 
Lowery, chairman of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, 
charged sardonically that Carter had 
somehow “lost his sense of urgency, as if 
he’s more interested m a balanced bud¬ 
get than a balanced diet ” Benjamin 
Hooks, who was inaugurated last week 
as director of the naacp, urged Carter to 
balance the budget by means of a “full 
economy, generating more jobs, more 
sales and more money ’’ Said Nancy Jef¬ 
ferson, executive director of Chicago's 
Midwest Community Council, a black 
self-help organization “There were lots 
of hopes and illusions when Carter was 
elected People expected jobs to start 
rolling in, but it hasn’t happened, and 
people are getting bitter ” 

Obviously stung by the attacks, Car¬ 
ter appeared before the Urban League 
a day after Jordan’s speech and vigor¬ 
ously defended his record, listing a se¬ 
ries of Administration-backed proposals 
to provide blacks with better jobs, med- 



JORDAN LISTENING TO CARTER'S SPEECH 

The President had "no apologies." 

ical care and schooling Afterward, the 
President reproached Jordan privately 
for starting the trouble in the first place 
At his press conference. Carter said he 
warned Jordan that “erroneous or dem¬ 
agogic statements” would damage the 
cause of the nation's poor Carter add¬ 
ed that he did not look on Jordan as a 
demagogue, but to many commentators 
he seemed to be saying, m effect, “Shut 
up and let me handle this ’’ 

Next day five members of the con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus rapped Carter's 
remarks as “profoundly unfortunate. 


measure Carter To perhaps an alarm¬ 
ing degree, the White House tries to con¬ 
trast its policy with that of the former 
Secretary But the aura lingers 

At the State Department they some¬ 
times blame Kissinger for stirring up 
criticism of Carter's appioach to the 
world But it is Kissmgei s record more 
than the man Kissinger has adopted 
rules of fair play in dealing with the Car¬ 
ter team He will not talk to any vis- 
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itmg dignitary until after the man has 
seen the President or Secietary of State 
Cyrus Vance Then, after meeting with 
the visitor, Kissinger immediately 
phones a report to Vance or Under Sec¬ 
retary Philip Habib. 

Kissinger has turned down hundreds 
of calls for interviews, articles, conver¬ 
sations with the press He has held off in¬ 
vitations to visit every country in the 
Middle East. European nations. China 
(with no restrictions on where he can 
go), Japan and the Soviet Union Be¬ 
fore long he will take up some of the of¬ 
fers, but he will not go to any country 
before Vance has been there 

The former Secretary figures that he 
has a vested interest in an American for¬ 
eign policy that works So he will watch 
what happens in the world very, very 
carefully In the future he may feel com¬ 
pelled to speak more publicly than he 
has so far But he is convinced that the 
best men available have followed him 
into office, that they deserve more time 
to test their ideas, that the world still is 
receptive to skillful diplomacy 

When he walked out of the State De¬ 
partment six months ago, he felt he had 
left a working foreign policy SALT was 
ready for another nudge forward, the 
Middle East, though dangerous, was 
malleable, relations with the industrial¬ 
ized nations were getting better, a new 


dialogue had started with the underde¬ 
veloped world He believes these basic 
conditions have not yet been fundamen¬ 
tally altered 

But he is concerned He does not 
offer that conclusion to friends or vis¬ 
itors He even avoids questions, insist¬ 
ing that he will not indulge in tactical 
carping He believes that the new boys 
need all the help they can get. that his 
place in history mqy ultimately depend 
on how well the Cartet Administration 
builds on the foreign policy initiatives 
of the Nixon-I-ord era 

In his eyes and manner, however, 
are woiries His writings and sayings 
clearly contrast with some of the Carter 
tactics Kissinger acknowledges that 
public debate is often part of creative 
policymaking He may want to partake 
in the debate—some months hence 

But right now he is worrying about 
the quality of his renowned humor he 
sees certain friends more regularly these 
days and so finds himself repeating 
jokes He is also more convinced than 
evei that the most remarkable spectacle 
of recent years is this old lady called 
the United States of America, who has 
gone through a season of tiavail. who 
faces many immense pioblems ahead, 
but who in the summer of 1977 sits mel¬ 
low and fortified from sea to shining sea 
Now get Tyler out of the pool, please 
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tborofghly unfounded" and warned that 
his «prds had Anther endangered his 
support in the black community. As 
shows in a telephone poll taken for the 
New York Times and CBS, Carter's 
popularity among rank-and-file black 
voters late last month was high—he got 
a 69% approval rating, though it was 
down from 83% in April. 

Despite the harsh words, the black 
leaders have no intention of breaking 
completely with Carter Said Chester 
Higgins, an aide to Hooks “It’s a fight 
among friends There are charges of in¬ 
fidelity—'You broke your promise, you 
haven’t been faithful ’ That could lead 
to a breakup, but nobody wants a break¬ 
up now." 

Yet there were no signs last week 
that the criticism would induce Carter 
to pay significantly more attention to ur¬ 
ban problems, though he may possibly 


make a few cosmetic changes in the 
package of welfare reforms that he will 
present to Congress this week In gen¬ 
eral, Carter wants to hold down costs 
by consolidating several welfare pro¬ 
grams and forcing thousands of recip¬ 
ients to accept jobs (Time, May 9) 

Still, many black leaders thought 
that they had achieved some success 
Said Jordan, in a final speech to the 
Urban League convention “We came 
here in a state of dissatisfaction, and 
we leave with our heavy hearts made 
only a bit lighter by the assurance that 
our message has been heard " Just to 
make sure, Jesse Jackson, head of Chi¬ 
cago’s Operation push (People United 
to Save Humanity), called for "massive 
action to dramatize our displeasure" 
and planned a prayer vigil next month 
in Washington by 1,000 black and white 
clergymen 



PROVENZANO RELAXING IN HIS KITCHEN, TEAMSTER BOSS FITZSIMMONS 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Teamsters’ Watergate Connection 


"What l mean is you could yet a mil¬ 
lion dollars . And you could get it in 
cash I know where it could be gotten 
We could get the money There is no prob¬ 
lem in that " 

So said Richard Nixon on March 
21, 1973, while talking with White 
House Counsel John Dean about the 
Watergate burglars' demands for huge 
sums of hush money When the tran¬ 
script of the tape-recorded conversation 
was disclosed a year later, no one out¬ 
side the cover-up conspiracy knew pre¬ 
cisely what the President had in mind 
It remained one of the many mysteries 
never cleared up by the Watergate 
investigation 

Now, Time has learned, the De¬ 
partment of Justice believes Nixon may 
have been talking about a secret cash 
fund that had been raised for him by 
racketeers connected with the Team¬ 


sters Union The purpose behind the 
largesse had nothing to do with Wa¬ 
tergate Instead, according to a secret 
IBI report, the SI million was intended 
as a payoff for tbe Administration s co¬ 
operation in preventing Jimmy Hoffa 
from wresting the union piesidency 
from Frank Fitzsimmons, a staunch 
Nixon supporter Nixon had commuted 
Hoffa's 13-year prison sentence for jury 
tampering and mail fraud in December 
1971, with the proviso that he have noth¬ 
ing to do with running the union until 
March 1980, when his sentence would 
have expired But Hoffa persisted in try¬ 
ing to regain his old power in the union 
On July 30, 1975, he vanished from out¬ 
side Detroit and was presumably ex¬ 
ecuted by the underworld 

The Justice Department has as¬ 
signed more than 100 FBI agents to the 
Teamster probe—the most intensive in¬ 
vestigation of the union since Robert 


Kennedy put Hoffa behind bars in 1967 
Thus far, investigators have implicated 
two union chiefs m the payoff—Fitzsim¬ 
mons and Anthony (Tony) Provenzano, 
Teamster boss in New Jersey until he 
was convicted for labor racketeering in 
1963 After Provenzano was released 
from prison m 1970, he too was barred 
from union activities, but for five years, 
and he nonetheless continued to wield 
great power among Teamsters He is re¬ 
garded by the FBI as a prune suspect in 
Hoffa s disappearance 

According to Government inform¬ 
ers, Provenzano and his muscleman, Sal¬ 
vatore Briguglio. ordered in early Jan¬ 
uary 1973 that $500,000 in cash be 
delivered to a White House courier in 
Las Vegas Provenzano allegedly told an 
associate he had collected the money at 
Fitzsimmons' request and that another 
$500,000 had been provided for Nixon 
—also on I nzsimmons orders —by 
Allen Dorfman, a convicted Chicago la¬ 
bor racketeer and adviser to the Team¬ 
sters Union pension fund Provenzano 
was quoted further as saying the cash 
had been requested by White House 
Aide Charles Colson, who handled the 
Administration's relations with the 
1 eamsters 

Crucial Timing. The FBI believes 
that Colson, after getting President Nix¬ 
on's approval on the evening of Jan 3. 
1973, either himself or through an as¬ 
sociate received the money in Las Vegas 
on Jan 6, 1973 The timing is crucial 
In late 1972, Watergate Burglar How¬ 
ard Hunt was a loose cannon in the 
cover-up scheme, demanding through 
his lawyer, William Butman, to be paid 
for his continued silence The lawyer 
met with Colson on Jan 3 Colson 
later told Dean “Biltman came at me 
like a train' 

The FBI investigation has found ho¬ 
tel records proving that a Provenzano 
courier was in Las Vegas on Jan 6 Col¬ 
son’s White House calendar, obtained 
by Watergate mvestigatois in 1974, is 
blank for the weekend of the 6th and 
7th But it shows that Colson spoke 
with Fitzsimmons on Monday Jan 8 
Interviewed by FBI agents last February. 
Colson denied any knowledge of the 
Teamster money 

Justice Department officials now 
plan to question three othci former Nix¬ 
on associates, John Oirlichman H R 
( Bob ') Haldeman and John Mitchell, 
who are in prison for their roles in the 
Watergate cover-up The investigators 
also aie considering interrogating Nix¬ 
on. who is immune from any punish¬ 
ment for federal crimes commuted dui- 
mg his years in office because of the 
pardon received fromGeiald Ford One 
of the chief questions is what happened 
to the money By an informant s ac¬ 
count the cash was never used by Nixon 
aides, apparently because they decided 
that the coverup was coming apart and 
paying hush money was futile But in¬ 
vestigators have not yet been able to 
track the money beyond Las Vegas 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 

Patting Bert 
On the Back 

An overflow crowd packed Room 
3302 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build¬ 
ing last week, drawn by the promise of 
a heated confrontation between Budget 
Director Bert Lance and the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee 
Lance had been called to answer accu¬ 
sations that he had acted improperly 
while president of the National Bank 
of Georgia, his job before joining the 
Carter Administration The major 
charge was that the Georgia bank had 
wrongly deposited $200,000 of its funds 
at Chicago's First National Bank in ex¬ 
change for a personal loan to Lance of 
$3 4 million (Time, Aug 1) 

Seal of Approval. To the surprise 
of almost everyone at the hearing, the 
greatest heat came from the Senators' 
eagerness to heap praise on the budget 
director In a remarkable turnaround 
from the deep concern that many of 
them had expressed only three days ear¬ 
lier about Lance's business affairs, they 
lobbed soft questions at him. asked even 
gentler follow-ups, and accepted his an¬ 
swers at face value Ohio Democrat John 
Glenn wondeied whether "Lance’s as¬ 
sets include his closeness to President 
Carter " Continued Glenn ‘‘None of us 
can answer that I will skip that one " 
So it went for two hours and ten min¬ 
utes. with lance beaming broadly 
Finally, Florida Democrat Lawton 
Chiles declared that the committee was 
giving him “our sort of Good Housekeep¬ 
ing seal of approval ” It was clearly a re¬ 
prieve for Lance, but not the final ver¬ 
dict A more thorough probe of the Chi¬ 
cago loan by the U S Comptroller of 
the Currency may be completed by the 
end of this week 

What had cooled the committee 
members' ardor to investigate Lance'* 
For one thing, the Democratic Senators 
doubtless were reluctant to tackle Car¬ 
ter's close and powerful associate But 
other important leasons seem to have 
been the inconclusiveness of the charg¬ 
es against the budget director and his 
masterful, good-humored performance 
m the hearing room Said one commit¬ 
tee member afterward "It would have 
been easier for us to go on the attack if 
he had come up here with a battery of 
lawyers and a prepared statement But 
Lance came alone and barehanded 
You've got to respect a guy for that ' 

In his testimony, Lance tried to 
shoot down the charges against him, one 
by one He maintained that the deposit 
of the Georgia bank’s funds in Chica¬ 
go's First National was a "normal bank¬ 
ing relationship" and had no connection 
with his personal loan Noting that the 
interest rate on the loan is three-quar¬ 
ters of a percentage point above the 
prime rate, he declared "It is payable 


quarterly, it is a demand note, and 1 
think it is a pioper rate ' 

Nor, he said, was there anything im¬ 
proper about the Teamsters Central 
States Pension Fund's turning over $ 18 
million to the Georgia bank's trust de¬ 
partment during the presidential prima¬ 
ry campaign Lance said the negotia¬ 
tions with the Teamsters had been 
handled by the bank's former chairman. 
King Cleveland Added he “It was the 
kind of business that an aggressive trust 
department would go after, and 1 saw 
nothing wrong with our being involved 
in trying to attract that business " 

Toward the middle of the hearing. 
Republican Senator Charles Peicy an¬ 
nounced '1 am completely satisfied with 
youi answers" Committee Chairman 
Abiaham Ribicoff, who three days ear¬ 
lier had called foi an investigation of 
Lance, now rebuked the pi ess for over- 
/ealousness Said he "You have been 
smeared from one end of the country to 
the other, in my opinion unjustly There 
is not a thing that has developed in any 
way that impugns your character or your 
reputation or your ability ’ 

The trustee for Lance's investments, 
Thomas Mitchell, contributed to the 
Senators' balmy mood by announcing 
before the hearing that "definitive ne¬ 
gotiations" had begun for the sale of the 
budget director's 200,000 shares of Geor¬ 
gia bank stock, most of which Lance 
had bought in 1975 with $2 7 million 
borrowed from Manhattan's Manufac¬ 
ture! s Hanover Trust He later refi¬ 
nanced this debt with the loan from Chi¬ 
cago's First National The potential 
buyer of Lance's stock is reclusive At¬ 
lanta Businessman David N Smith, 39, 
who became a millionaire by selling 
tape-recorded language lessons overseas 
and minicomputers to biorhythm cult- 


ists He wants the shares as the opening 
wedge in a financial transaction that 
would eventually make him the largest 
single shareholder in the Georgia bank 
Smith has indicated that he would be 
willing to pay approximately what 
Lance paid for the stock—$17 a share, 
about $5 above the present market pi ice 

The piemium price set off specula¬ 
tion that the deal was as much a polit¬ 
ical as a financial bailout for Lance 
Smith, a Republican, and his financial 
adviser, former Business Executive 
Henry Wood bridge of Pomfret, Conn . 
insisted that they conceived their plan 
to buy into a bank before they learned 
of Lance s problems But Smith told 
TtMt he had anothei puipose as well 
' I wanted to contribute my little part 
to knocking out the hassle within the 
Government Bert hadn't done anything 
w rong " 

Lance pointedly kept his distance 
from Smith's representatives Said 
Woodbndge, recalling how discussions 
of the slock purchase started “I called 
Mr Lance, and the conversation Lasted 
!5seconds He said,'I am not able to dis¬ 
cuss this Give me a phone number, and 
someone will call you ' " 

Gun-Shy. Woodbridge emphasized 
that the deal could still fall through The 
chief obstacles are the Georgia bank’s 
other major stockholders, who may op¬ 
pose Smith's bid for a greater propor¬ 
tion of stock than Lance's 16%. and the 
publicity, which has made Smith some¬ 
what gun-shy If the deal does fall apart, 
Lance may have to ask the Ribicoff com¬ 
mittee to extend the Dec 31 deadline 
for selling the stock that was set before 
his confirmation in January. Judging by 
the friendly reception he received last 
week, getting an extension will be no 
problem 
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Long-Ago and Far-Away Romance 


"Haute couture is opera. It is dreams 
md phantoms and magic," says Yves 
taint Laurent, the Sun King of fashion 
So it was last week at the showings of 
,he French couture collections for au- 
umn high fashion had indeed become 
sure theater Vanished was the sleek, 
jantsuited look that Saint Laurent him¬ 
self once institutionalized, and his rev¬ 
olutionary peasant look of last year was 
ransmuted into costumes more sump- 
.uous, more fantastical, more opulent 
—and more expensive (typically $3,000 
.o $10,000 per outfit)—than ever before 
Romanticism—from Saint Laurent’s 
Dnental visions to Marc Bohan’s fin de 
necle flirtations—is alive and well and 
ivmg in Paris 

ORIENTAL OPULENCE. Saint Lau- 
ent’s new operatic visions have moved 
jastwaid fiom Russia to the plains of 
Mongolia and the war counctls of 13th 
:entury China Mandarins and coolies 
llike are swathed m satin and silk, las- 
>cled and tufted, brocaded and beaded 
\ collector of Oriental art, Saint Lau- 
•ent has used for his clothes the colors 
if his objets dart jade green, Chinese 
iron/e, and the rich reds and shiny 
ilacks of lacquer Soft opiate grays that 
tdd a smoky mystery to the costumes 
^implement a perfume that he will in- 
roduce next year named, appropriate- 
y. Opium 

In a sense. Saint Laurent has de¬ 
signed the emperor’s new clothes His 
io ft, (lowing dresses, characterized by 
ull sleeves and a loose obi caressing the 
ups, are adaptations of angular Chinese 
iesigns Ovei these dresses or over sat- 
n pants are worn gargantuan wraps—a 
icplum coat sewn with real gold thread 
:loih. costing over $200 a meter, or a 
Tussive Genghis Khan jacket made of 
ridescent Uocadcs and lined with fur 
taint Laurent set off his ensembles with 
ugh-heeled boots and a variety of hats, 
ncludmg pillbox and coohe styles 

Other designers have also produced 
/ariations on the Oriental theme. Foi 
he House of Lanvin—which celebrated 
he 50th anniversary of the creation of 
is Arpege perfume with a special show- 
ng of six dresses designed by Jeanne 
Lanvin in the 1920s—Jules-Frangois 
Lrahay paid homage to Asia with thick, 
jut I ted Tibetan coats. Mongolian jack- 
sts. and brilliantly colored folklonc en¬ 
sembles Even the names of the clothes 
■vere redolent of the enigmatic East 
—Petrograd, Katmandu, Marrakech 
md Salome 

"I will always have within me an 
Oriental feeling," says Emanuel Unga- 
'o. who drew sustained applause for his 
:xotic breastplate dresses, consisting of 
told metallic chest ornaments worn 
tbove sheer sarongs The outfits will 
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come with tiny electronic heaters, de¬ 
signed to warm the heart 

ART AND ARTIFICE. Some of the new 
clothes looked as though they had come 
from a studio wardrobe, and their pre¬ 
sentation was also theatrical Pierre Car¬ 
din flew a group of journalists to Lyon, 
the center of the silk industry, where 
they viewed his new models at the mod¬ 
ern Lyon-Satolas airport—an appropri¬ 
ate setting, since Cardin was one of the 
creators of the 1960s futuristic look His 
collection this year included accordion- 
pleated capes, wasp-waisted gowns and 
bright, tiered skirts 

In Paris, Serge Lepage showed his 
collection for the House of Schiaparelli 
in a grandiose public display A mas¬ 
sive outside staircase was erected to the 
couture house's second floor, and the 
models--making their entrances from 
the windows—emerged into the Paris 
rain and wind Olympic torches on the 
landings blew m the wind as the man¬ 
nequins m their capes and lavishly em¬ 
broidered chasubles stood with arms 
outstietched like sacrificial victims 
Jean-Louis Schener staged his fash¬ 
ion rendition of the hunters and the 
hunted to the sound of baying hounds 
and music from the film Barry Lyndon 
His I oden capes and hunting jackets 











SAINT LAURENT'S GOLD TARTAR ENSEMUE SAINT LAURENT’S LONG, QUILTED JACKET 

More sumptuous, more fantastical, more opulent than ever before. 






CARDIN'S THREE-TIERED TAFFETA DIOR'S MID-CALF EVENING DRESS 


gave way to evening gowns ornamented 
with leopard-paw clasps and, finally, to 
chiffon sheaths in panther prints 

BELLE tPOQUE. While most of the 
designers were evoking images of the 
celluloid past or far-flung lands Marc 
Bohan for the House of Dior chose his 
motifs from a nearer era—France's Belle 
£poque Inspired by the writings of Co¬ 
lette. his clothes are flirtatious and fem¬ 
inine Here there are no robes that con¬ 
ceal the figure, no heavy padding—only 
effervescent clothes that capture the 
spirit of Gigi, the gay gamine immor¬ 
talized by Maurice Chevalier’s Thunk 
Heaven for Little Git Is 

Pierrot collars and flounces adorned 
many of Bohan's dresses, capes and 
blouses For evening, there were a strap¬ 
less ball gown supported by whalebone, 
tiered party dresses, and taffeta capes 
with double Pierrot collars The knee- 
length daytime outfits, including simple 

LANVIN'S BILLOWING TAFFETA SKIRT 


black wool suits and Spencer jackets 
worn with black stockings, nairow neck¬ 
ties and black velvet hair ribbons drew 
sustained applause Horn an audience 
that included both Madame Claude 
Pompidou and Bianca Jagger Said 
Bergdoif Goodman Piesident Ira Nei- 
maik, who plans to buy ten 01 twelve 
Dior ensembles for his Pariscoutuie pro¬ 
motion "t:\ceUent in the tradition of 
Dior, but younger ‘ 

Indeed, the once serious world of 
haute couture, seemingly obliv ious to the 
voices that have prophesied its doom 
spat kies with youth and jaie tie vivie 
This in spite of the fact that most of the 
designers are taking their inspiration 
fiom bygone eras and iemote cultures 
But if the collections last week are any 
indication, a remembrance of fashions 
and times past translated into the pres¬ 
ent with bravura, can itself make history 
—or at least contemporary magic 

SAINT LAURENT S MANDARIN JACKET 



DIOR'S SILK FLOUNCED TUNIC 
UNGARO'S GOLD BREASTPLATE t MASK 









A Second Opinion from Jensen 


Psychologist Arthur Jensen is not 
widely admired among liberal intellec¬ 
tuals Last winter a number of prom¬ 
inent professors, including Anthropolo¬ 
gist Margaret Mead, displayed some 
remarkably illiberal behavior by pro¬ 
testing Jensen's election as a fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science. The reason he 
believes heredity accounts for most of 
the difference m average IQ scores be¬ 
tween blacks and whites 

Jensen's now famous—or notorious 
—article appeared in a 1969 issue of the 
Harvard Educational Review under the 
title “How Much Can We Boost IQ and 
Scholastic Achievement r ’ His answer 
Not much His own later study of black 
and white children in Berkeley (where 
he teaches at the University of Califor¬ 
nia) confirmed his conclusion that IQ 
scores are 60% to 90°! determined by ge¬ 
netics IQ tests show blacks in the U S 
scoring, on the average, 1S points lower 
than whites 

Now, however, Jensen has produced 
an IQ study to delight his critics As re¬ 
ported in the journal Developmental Psy¬ 
chology. Jensen studied 1,479 children, 
both black and white, m a dirt-poor 
town in southeastern Georgia He com¬ 
pared the scores of pairs of siblings m 
order to test the thesis that environ¬ 
mental factors can produce a decline 
in IQ scores His finding unlike the 
blacks in relatively affluent Berkeley, 
whose IQs remained stable with in¬ 
creasing age, the rural Georgia blacks 
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Delighting the critics. 
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on the average showed a decrease of 
one IQ point each year between ages 
five and 18 There was no significant 
decrease with age m the scores of whites, 
who were generally from less impov¬ 
erished families 

Though Jensen does not believe 
these results undermine his genetic the¬ 
ory. he thinks it proves the case for some 
environmental damage to black chil¬ 
dren Says he “You have to conclude 
that something is happening to those 
kids while they are glowing up" Jen¬ 
sen, in fact, claims he has done a better 
job proving environmental damage than 
the environmentalists themselves Says 
he “This is one of the first rigorous stud¬ 
ies of IQ deficit The environmentalists 
just took it for granted They never did 
a really careful study " 

Many of Jensen’s critics believe he 
has only discovered the obvious But 
they are pleased because they think the 
study will discourage the political use 
of Jensen’s work by racists "It is an in¬ 
teresting methodology, though not an 
important contribution to knowledge," 
says Harvard Psychologist Jeiome Ka¬ 
gan, a dyed-in-the-wooi environmental¬ 
ist "But from a political point of view 
it's probably important For Jensen to 
say this has political implications that 
are good and positive ” 

Seer of Flying 

What is a mahanshi to do when sales 
start to grow sluggish 0 One answer an¬ 
nounce a shiny new pioduct Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi, the founder and guru of 
Transcendental Meditation (Time cov¬ 
er, Oct 13. 1975), has done just that 
TM monthly enrollment slid from its 
1975 peak of 40,000 trainees a month 
to a low of 4,000 this year, partly be¬ 
cause the Maharishi invited several 
thousand of his teachers to TM head- 
quartei s in Switzerland to acquaint them 
with the organization’s new wares The 
teachers have now brought those wares 
to the American market lessons thai 
will lead trainees to the Siddhis, or su¬ 
pernatural powers These include the 
ability to walk through walls, feel in¬ 
finite compassion, become invisible But 
the most controversial of the Siddhis is 
levitation—the ability to hover in mid¬ 
air and fly around the room, as one TM 
teacher puts it, "like Peter Pan ” 

So far the new courses, which can 
cost up to $5,000, have pioduced more 
levity than levitation—so much so, in 
fact, that the Mahanshi's movement 
could be laughed out of existence But 
the 450 “executive governors" who 
teach the Siddhis remain undaunted and 
seem grimly determined to spread the 
new (and expensive) gospel. As Balti¬ 



TM "LEVITATION" PHOTO 

Like enjoying a toy. 

more Lawyer and TM Teacher David 
Sykes, 28, explains it, levitation comes 
in three stages—hopping, oi lifting off 
the ground a foot or two, then floating 
or hovering, and last "actual mastery 
of the sky, flying at will " Adds Rashi 
Giazer, 27, a New Yorker who has start¬ 
ed the new course but is not yet air¬ 
borne. "Once you have experienced the 
absolute—even for a few minutes—fly¬ 
ing is not a very big deal I guess I will 
eventually walk through a wall, but the 
technique I want most is omniscience 
and knowledge of other planets ” 

What reporters want most is a clear 
view of a soaring meditator Indeed, the 
press does have a picture—from a TM 
brochure- -but some cymes think the 
levitator may in fact have been bounc¬ 
ing not flying For a while, TM’s ex¬ 
ecutive governors offered to arrange live 
demonstrations for the cynics if ten ob- 
seiveis would pay a total of $1,000 for 
the privilege When those conditions 
were accepted in at least two cities, To¬ 
ronto and Montreal headquarters sent 
word that demonstrations are forbidden 
because they are undignified Says John 
Konhaus. who represents the Mahari¬ 
shi’s team of governors in the U S "No 
one wants to become a circus perform¬ 
er Our people are at a delicate stage of 
growing We aren't out to teach flying 
We are teaching full development of 
consciousness and flying is a byproduct 
It is like enjoying a toy " 

The Siddhis are taught in two stages 
Phase I--ranging from four weeks foi 
advanced meditators to eight weeks for 
beginners—costs $245 a week, including 
room and boaid Phase 11 which took 
its first American tiainces last month, 
consists of four two-week packages and 
costs $3,000 TM has revealed few'de¬ 
tails about the flying lessons, but it does 
offer a suggestion or two it may be 
less distracting to fly with someone of 
your own sex, and it is best to fly only 
over a mattress because landings are 
usually bumpy 
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by Bruce A Norris, president 
of the Detroit Red Wings Alas, 
it was not to be After months 
of meetings, the other tenants 
decided not to accept Saud as 
a co-owner—because of their 
fear of possible political vio¬ 
lence if he moved in Said one 
“There's considerable tension 
in the Middle East, and, who 
knows, we might have had 
pickets out front of the build¬ 
ing, maybe bombs, bullets, fire 
bombs poison in our water 
Saud, 37. travels to New York 
City sometimes on business of 
his own and sometimes to head 
his country’s delegation to the 
General Assembly of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations For a while at least 
he will presumably have to 
make do, as he has m the past, 
with a humble suite at the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria Hotel 
■ 

It was far from business as 
usual in the oak-paneled Sen¬ 
ate Judiciary Committee hear¬ 
ing room on Capitol Hill From 
behind the potted palms, the 
U S Navy Commanders' Trio 
plinked out Indiana, while 
congressional movers and 
shakers wreaked havoc on 


“I feel for once like a businesswom¬ 
an Of all the things I’ve had a creative 
input in, it’s going to mean something 
this time It's one of my most favorite 
things that’s happened " Well, yes Thus 
Farrah Fawcett-Major* described the 
joys of her new career—as a perfume ty¬ 
coon for Faberge Corporate brass cel¬ 
ebrated the deal with a Beverly Hills 
cocktail party last week, where among 
the guests was Faberge Director Cary 
Grant, who had never before met the li¬ 
onized lady Besides making ads for TV 
commercials, Farrah will endorse her 


mounds of shrimp, deviled eggs and 
sliced beef The occasion a retirement 
fete honoting Frances Knight. 72, for 
22 years absolute ruler—some said 
Dragon Lady—of the U S Passport Of¬ 
fice A legend of efficiency, she was also 
a scrappy defender against a large as¬ 
sortment of enemies, including liberals 
who opposed her militant conservatism 
and State Department bureaucrats who 
chafed at her independence Admits 
Knight ‘ I’m not a team player If you 
don’t have some individual ideas, the 
Government is in trouble ” Her battles. 


own line of cosmetics and has been 
promised a hand in everything from 
choosing fragrances and hair-care ingre¬ 
dients to package designing Said she 
happily “After all these years when I've 
thought, ‘Gee. it would be nice to say 
something,' now I can " How much will 
she be paid for her “cieative input" 1 No 
one was saying But maybe it will keep 
her busy while she is barred from TV 
films and the movies under the court in¬ 
junction obtained by Spellmg-Goldberg 
Productions after her defection from 


she claimed, stemmed from her protec¬ 
tiveness toward the passport as “a doc¬ 
ument that stands for something ” She 
is even now incensed at the practice of 
“courtesy” diplomatic passports for for¬ 
mer ambassadors Says Knight “They 
are passing them out like lollipops ” 
a 

America's most lovable orphan 
could do with more work on her break¬ 
ing stuff That was the inescapable con¬ 
clusion last week m Manhattan's Cen¬ 
tral Park after Andrea McArdle, 13. star 


Charlie s Angels 

■ 

Pity Prince Saud al-Faisal, Foreign 
Minister of Saudi Arabia and a possible 
future king One among several Arab 
potentates who have been eying the U S 
real estate market lately, he wanted to 
have a Manhattan pied-a-terre Saud’s 
choice was a twelve-room, $600,000 co¬ 
op apartment on Park Avenue owned 


of the Broadway musical Annie, led her 
pint-size cast onto the softball diamond 
against the peewees of Paramount Pic¬ 
tures’ forthcoming kiddy sequel. The 
Bad News Bears in Breaking Training 
Not even Daddy Warbucks could have 
saved the day Pitcher McArdle was 
shellacked for—leapin' lizards'—six 
runs m the first inning, and Annie went 
back to Broadway on the short end of a 


6-2 score Andrea’s excuse: “Our field 
ers weren’t very good ” Her own. pitch 
ing lapses were forgivable Back in he 
home town of Philadelphia, Andrei 
played shortstop and first base. 


Like a Muslim on an obligatory hadj 
Treasury Secretary Michael Blumentha 
paid his first visit to the United States 
Bullion Depository at Fort Knox. Ky 
—and came away impressed, sort of 
The onetime $40-a-week bank clerk, lat 
er chairman of the Bendix Corp, m 
spec ted two vaults, containing somt 
$800 million in bullion, hefted a golt 
brick and rested for a spell on a $386, 
482,01040 auric hassock. What Blu 
menthal found memorable was “how or 
derly everything is, and how wel 
guarded ” Then he opined that “the rea 
strength of our economy is our peopli 
and our factories and our technology 
The gold doesn’t do as much for us a: 

"ANNIE" BOMBS OUT OFF BROADWAY 
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BLUMENTHAL FONDLING HIS TREASURY 

some people think " Presumably, those 
deluded people are the very folk that 
Fort Knox is so well guarded against 

■ 

The question of repertory was a 
touchy one Bombay-born Zubin Mehta 
was conducting the 80-piece Israel Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra near Dovev, on the 
Israeli-Lebanese border Needless to 
say. martial music was out A partic¬ 
ular no-no was Tchaikovsky's 1812 
Overture, with its artillery crescendo: 
all too possibly, non-musicians might 
reply fortissimo Mehta settled for Ra¬ 
vel's BoUro. Haydn's Trumpet Concetto 
and Offenbach's Orpheus in the Un¬ 
derworld The results were clearly joy¬ 
ous to a crowd including Israeli border 
police and flag-bearing Lebanese Chris¬ 
tian Phalangist soldiers allowed on Is¬ 
raeli territory for the occasion Said 
Mehta "We musicians believe that 
we've been able to reach out across 
boundaries where politicians have been 
unable to.” 

■ 

Peter Pan would not grow up, but 
Mary Martin cannot be kept down Back 
on the boards in her first stage play since 
1966, Mary, 63, plays a dizzy onetime 
circus performer who falls in love with 
-her doctor (Anthony Quoyia) during a 
stint m a sanatorium. The play. Do You 
Turn Somersaults?—a freshly translated 
1975 comedy by Soviet Playwright Alok- 
sai Arbuzov —opens Aug 18 at Wash¬ 
ington’s Kennedy Center. Yes, she 


MARY MARTIN PONDERING WHICH WAY TO ROLE WITH HER NEW ORAMATIC ASSIGNMENT 

gamely turns somersaults—and loves it 
Says she "This is just the type of thing 
I was looking for ” 

■ 

Brother Jimmy hugs and kisses his 
friends in public, and so. on occasion, 
does his sister Baptist Faith Healer Ruth 
Carter Stapleton At Manhattan's New 
York New York discotheque, she 
showed up for the 35th birthday party 
of Freelance Writer Dotson Rader, who 
is researching an article about her for 
the New York Times Magazine Staple- 
ton, 46, danced a bit and inspired some 
affectionate smooching from the guest 
of honor, who finds her “one of the most 
beautiful women I’ve ever met " Staple- 
ton also spent part of the evening in the 
disco vestibule with Rader s father Paul, 
a Southern Baptist evangelist The whole 
affair, she said, "was very enjoyable and \ 

very enlightening raoer a Stapleton exchanging hu< 












Died. Prince Charles of Luxem¬ 
bourg, 49, younger brother of the reign¬ 
ing Grand Duke Jean of Luxembourg, 
of a heart attack, at his estate in 
Florence. Italy A dashing, fun-loving 
sportsman. Charles was long active in 
promoting business and industry in 
his pocket principality In 1967 he wed 
Joan Douglas Dillon, daughter of for¬ 
mer U S Treasury Secretary C Doug¬ 
las Dillon 

• 

Died. Archbishop Coleman Francis 
Carroll of Miami. 72, powerful, hard¬ 
line Roman Catholic traditionalist, civil 
rights warrior and champion of Flor¬ 
ida's Cuban refugee community, of heart 
disease, in Miami Beach As Florida's 
highest-ranking Catholic prelate. Car- 
roll combined strong support for lacial 
justice and the welfare of Cuban ref¬ 
ugees with vociferous opposition to lib¬ 
eralization of the church He lobbied 
vigorously against the repeal of the no- 
meat-on-Fridays rule and was in the 
forefront of the successful battle to de¬ 
feat Dade County s gay rights ordinance 
in June 



THE BEATLES (PAUL, GEORGE, RINGO, JOHN) ON ED SULLIVAN'S TV SHOW IN 1964 


T Wanna Hold Your Hand—Again’ 


Died. Oskar Morgenstern, 75, a bril¬ 
liant Prmceton University economist 
who shook the foundations of classical 
economic theory with his work in the 
fields of econometrics and the theory 
of games ( Theory of Games and Eco¬ 
nomic Behavior, co-authored with John 
von Neumann, rhe Limits of Econom¬ 
ics). of cancer in Princeton, N J Mor- 
genstem noted that classical economics 
—and many of its “neoclassical” 
adherents—has exhibited a dismal track 
record in piedicting and interpreting 
phenomena Aftei viewing numeious 
examples of inultivai lable decision mak¬ 
ing in game situations i poker was a Mor¬ 
genstern favor tie), he used mathematics, 
logic and the relatively simple econom¬ 
ic-behavioral concept of “utility max¬ 
imization" to devise a general theoret¬ 
ical framework which often demonstrat¬ 
ed remarkable predictive power He 
also applied his theory to such diverse 
areas as nuclear arms negotiations, com¬ 
puter science and complex business 
decisions for the government and pri¬ 
vate industry 

■ 

Died. Louis Frederick Fieser, 78, 
the Harvard organic chemist who first 
synthesized the blood-clotting agent vi¬ 
tamin K and developed combat na¬ 
palm, in Cambridge. Mass His research 
into the chemical reactions involved in 
cancel —a disease the cigarette-smoking 
Fiesei himself contracted--won him nu¬ 
merous awards About his work with 
napalm, the gasoline-derivative jelly 
first used in World War II and then ex¬ 
tensively m Viet Nam, Fieser once de¬ 
clared “I'd do it again, if called upon, 
in defense of the country ” 


‘ The Beatles are unforgettable," 
says Carol Singer, music director of 
WRKO in Boston That remark may be¬ 
come the platitude of the half-centuiy 
It is seven years since the groups final 
album was issued, eleven years since 
they last performed togethei in public 
Yet WRKO is only one of hundieds of 
radio stations across the U S scheduling 
Beatles marathons and playing such old 
faithfuls as Hey Jude and Get Back reg¬ 
ularly In record shops last week, three 
of the bestselling albums were by the 
Beatles—including a newly issued “live" 
recording made at the Hollywood Bowl 
in 1964 and '65 and a double-LP set 
taped in a Hamburg joint in 1962 be¬ 
fore the Beaties even were the Beatles 

Panting Philosophy. In the begin¬ 
ning it was called Beatlemama Today 
it is called Beatlemama The phenom¬ 
enon, moreover, now laced with wistful 
nostalgia and what passes for a sort of 
panting social philosophy, far tran¬ 
scends the domain of disk jockeydom 
and bedroom stereo Would anyone in 
his right mind pay S17 50 for a ballpoint 
pen bearing the emblem of Grand Funk 
Railroad 1 ’ In Atlanta. Beatles' pens are 
fetching that much—and even a kid 
with only 25c can acquire a Beatles bub¬ 
ble-gum card Not to mention the lapel 
buttons, rings, mirrors, metal trays, 
T shirts and posters that variously clut¬ 
ter the landscape 

At the monthly record swap held in 
the parking lot at the Capitol Records 
Tower in Hollywood, an original Bea¬ 
tles 45 r p m single can get you S100 or 


more Later this month Chicago's Palm¬ 
er House hotel will he the site of' Come 
Togethei—Beatle l est ’77," a conven¬ 
tion to which hordes of Beatles fans will 
swai m to discuss the meaning of it all 

Much of the meaning is simply that 
die-haids over 25 like to mourn their 
lost youth, and the new generation of 
pre- and post-pubes want to get some 
idea of what the thrill was all about 
Right now nothing caters to the twin 
needs of Beatlemaniacs quite as emphat¬ 
ically or successfully as a hot new show 
on Broadway called, with roaring show- 
business logic, Beatlemama Two 
months after it began, bereft of plot and 
without benefit of an official opening 
night. Beatlemama is playing nightly to 
packed houses The stars of the show 
are four Beatles look- and sound-alikes, 
who during the evening play and sing 
29 Beatles songs Meanwhile, on a se¬ 
ries of scrims and screens, with help 
from running printout headlines, news- 
leel clips and still blowups. Beatlemama 
fieelingly invokes some turbulent events 
and fateful people from the 1960s. 

As the lights dim. a suggestive voice 
booms forth “We ask your cooperation 
by not smoking anything m the 
theater ’’ Then, amidst the tumble of fac¬ 
es on the various screens, can be seen 
Marilyn Monroe, Doris Day, Peter Law- 
ford, Marlon Brando and John F Ken¬ 
nedy as President. The gloom of Ken¬ 
nedy's assassination breaks the mood, 
but not for long, as Ed Sullivan can be 
seen in 1964 announcing, with a wave 
of the arm “Ladies and gentlemen . 






THE LOOK-ALIKES (MITCH, LESLIE, JUSTIN, JOE) IN BfATlCMANIA ON BROADWAY 


From the stage comes the joy¬ 
ful wallop of She Loves You 
(yeh, yeh, yeh). Behind the 
footlights, the four young 
New York musicians recruit¬ 
ed for the venture—and re¬ 
hearsed daily for nine months 
to master the music—play 
and sing about as well as 
mere Beatleoids might be ex¬ 
pected to. 

But they give a good ap¬ 
proximation of what the 
Beatles looked like. As Rin- 
go Starr, Justin McNeill bobs 
his nose up and down con¬ 
vincingly Leslie Fradkm as 
Harrison and Joe Peconno as 
Lennon rely pretty much on 
their costumes and gestures 
for verisimilitude But Mitch 
Weissman is a dead ringer for 
McCartney, not just in his 
stance and round face, but in 
the way he captures the pleasantly boy¬ 
ish manner in which Paul went about 
| his stage business Seated alone at the 
[ apron, accompanying himself on guitar, 
f, he sings Yesterday in a way that is to- 
) tally unpretentious and touching 

Psychedelic Statement. If this 
were all, Beatlemama might be dis¬ 
missed as an ingenious multimedia np- 

■ off But Pioducer Steven Leber, 34, who 
thought the whole thing up, and his part¬ 
ner David Krebs. 37. both successful 
rock impiesarios, have tried to make 

' some sort of psychedelic statement 
“What this show leally is," says Krebs, 
"is a panorama of changing forces with- 
j in American society In the ’60s, what 
' Bob Dylan said, what the Beatles said, 

■ really set the tone for kids in terms of 
drugs, obedience to authority, war, pa- 

, rental guidance Not that everything 
they said was right But that’s not the 
point ” 

Given the audience, the quality of 


the nostalgia stirred is something less 
than an exercise in historic imagination 
Said one 26-year-old, looking back on 
the golden age of Beatlcdom. “I just re¬ 
member everybody screaming in the 
seventh grade ” Oi as Charles McGin¬ 
nis. 24. put it with some awe “This is 
the closest you are ever going to get to 
seeing the Beatles It's the one chance 

Yet the shifting pictorial back¬ 
grounds—sometimes raw and powerful 
sometimes peaceful—are remarkahly 
varied newsreels of the Chicago riots, 
the Selma civil rights maich. Charles 
Manson, the flower childien putting dai¬ 
sies into rifle barrels the death of Bobby 
Kennedy 

Some of the resulting contrasts with 
Beatles songs work bettei than others 
Strawberry Fields Forever, a drug song, 
is backed by masses of huge, drowsy fac¬ 
es. ballooning up over the stage as they 
smoke pot, looking as passive as numbed 
denizens of an opium parlor Revolution. 


in which the Beatles dissociate them¬ 
selves from violence, shows hooded 
Klansmen burning a cross, and a monk 
in self-immolation to protest the Viet 
Nam War, serenely praying as delicate 
tiacenes of flame sweep over him The 
woids of a famous Lennon love song 
about the need to make up after a spat 
“Try to see it my way. only time will 
tell if I am right or 1 am wrong,” also 
gel a resonance tiom war. in this case 
some slow newsieel footage of a US 
warplane being wheeled toward the 
flight line in Viet Nam 

New Audience. As the show 
builds, the same docs not seem as heavy- 
handed as it might sound, especially to 
the young audience that know the mu¬ 
sic and lyrics by hean and know too 
that frivolous or not, both are profound¬ 
ly linked to then whole memory of a 
time when the times were out of joint 
—and the young Uere into joints 

Whatever Beatlemania is. a concert 
with visuals or a “rockumentaiy,’' as one 
Boston critic described it, its techniques 
seem tailor-made for a new audience 
-people from twelve to 20 When it 
comes to live diamatic spectacles, the 
vast majority of these go only to rock 
concerts and would not know Doc Si¬ 
mon fiom Simon Gray Bernard B Ja¬ 
cobs president of the Shubcri Organi¬ 
zation, which owns the Wintei Garden 
where the show is playing in New York, 
likes to think of Beatlemania as some¬ 
thing that could help revitalize the 
Broadway audience lathei than change 
the theater itself All of us in the last 
several years have been trying to attract 
thisaudiencc, he says “The kind of au¬ 
dience that will sec this show will then 
V go to Annie oi A Chorus Line or The 
J, H'iz ' Asks Producer Krebs “Who is 
< to say that Beatlemania is not what a sig- 
; niticant portion of the theater will turn 
out to be in 1987' > " (yeh, yeh. yeh.) 
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ROGER MOORE E BARBARA BACH IN SPY ESCAPE BUBBLE 


BONO'S COMBINED CAR-SUBMARINE PASSING UNDERWATER FORTRESS 



Giggles, Wiggles, Bubbles and Bond 


THE SPY WHO LOVED ME 

Directed by lewis GILBERT 
Screenplay by CHRISTOPHER WOOD 
and RICHARD MAIBAUM 

Joltings found on the screening-room 
floor after a critics' viewing of the new 
James Bond film 

They’ll never top first stunt skier 
hurtles off precipice Long breathtaking 
plunge Shucks off skis in mid-air free- 
falls for a while, then opens parachute 
and floats earthward Wow 

Does anybody know this flick has 
nothing to do with 1962 novel of same 
name, since lan Fleming nixed sale of 
anything but title to movies’ Does any¬ 
body care' 1 All that’s left of Bond for¬ 
mula here is 007 character, sexy star¬ 
lets and gee-whiz gadgets (Question 
What else did it ever consist of 7 ) 

Plot seems snipped from previous in¬ 
stallments Bond tangles with female 
Russian spy From Russia with lx>ve 
They team up against seagoing mega¬ 
lomaniac who captures nuclear subs be¬ 
longing to both East and West and plans 
to destroy world shades of Diamonds 
Are Forever Lots of underwater stuff 
Thunderball Also skiing On Her Maj¬ 
esty's Secret Service (Think about Curt 
Jurgens, as megalomaniac, pronounces 
007 s name Bund This hint he's crypto- 
Nazi 7 Farfetched, but can anything be 
too farfetched in a film like this 7 ) 

Amphibian Bandmobtie. Senes 
getting awfully ingrown Sexual innuen¬ 
do coarser In London HQ, Bond report¬ 
ed to be on assignment m Austria, mean¬ 
ing he’s doing you-know-what in front 
of fireplace in Alpine hideaway Thun¬ 
ders M “Tell him to pull out—imme¬ 
diately'" Only moment of real wit am¬ 
phibian Bondmobile drives into sea and 
becomes two-seater submarine, it veers 
to elude underwater pursuers, but only 


after flashing turn signal — for the wrong 
direction 

New Bond girl, Barbara Bach Very 
pretty, especially as seen in cushioned 
escape bubble But dewy as a debutante 
("Oh' James'") Hard to believe hei as 
dangerous spy Where are the Honor 
Blackmans and Diana Riggs of yester¬ 
year 7 Roger Moore, as Bond, a road- 
company Sean Connery At least hes 
improvement on that instant-trivia 
question, George Lazenby 

Good gadgets wnstwatch radio with 
tape print-out of messages received 
Hollow cigarette that blows knockout 
gas Flying tea tray that decapitates hu¬ 
man target 

Best gadget of all is human one 
—seven-fool thug wiih preternatural 
strength and steel teeth, which he uses 
to snap victims' spinal cords Name 
Jaws Orthodontist’s nightmare Run¬ 
ning gag is that each lime he is dis¬ 
patched—trapped in building cave-m, 
flung from speeding train, tossed into 
shark tank, even torpedoed—Jaws 
(Richard Kiel) implacably reappears In 
his silly, mechanical, likable way, a per¬ 
fect symbol for Bond films They’re at¬ 
tacked. dismissed, put out of mind, but 
keep coming back and back and back 

(Nope Never did top that first 
Stunt ) Christopher Porterfield 

Hear Prostration 

THE LAST REMAKE OF BEAU GESTE 
Directed by MARTY FELDMAN 
Screenplay by marty feldman 
and CHRIS ALLEN 

What will Mel Brooks and his little 
band of comic brothers do when they 
run out of old movie genres to parody 7 
In the course of a distinguished career 
m anarchy. Brooks himself has taken 
on the backstage musical, the western, 



CINEMA 


the gothic creature feature and silent 
comedy His sometime star Gene Wil¬ 
der made steak and-kidney pie of the 
Victorian detective romance m Sherlock 
Holmes' Smarter Brother year before 
last Now we must somehow come to 
grips with another Brooks star turning 
director-writer in order to send up a for¬ 
merly beloved movie form in a show 
called The Last Remake of Beau Geste 
—which it probably isn’t 

Young Frankenstein it also isn’t 
Feldman does not yet have Brooks' sure 
ability to touch and goofily transform 
each and every cliche base on which his 
chosen model rests Around the middle 
of this picture, energy flags and a sort 
of desperate silliness begins to set in 


% 




Oi the other hand, the movie, es- 
I pecially in the early going, is full of good 
, gags—the very idea that handsome Mi¬ 
chael York, in the title role, and the di- 
i minutive, popeyed Feldman could be 
twin brothers being among the best of 
them It has good fun as well with 
a Dickensian orphanage and Trevor 
Howard, as a hearty English squire, 
who, upon hearing his newborn baby 
cry, instantly rushes into the room to 
give the infant a hiding so that early 
on he will appreciate the value of sto¬ 
icism Feldman has a keen eye for the 
sillier conventions of movie narrative 
The picture’s best sight gag may be 
leaves blowing off a calendar to sym¬ 
bolize the passage of time So many of 
them are caught in the breeze that they 
knock down and almost bury Spike Mil¬ 
ligan, playing an aged retainer trapped 
in their path 

Movable Scar. At a guess it is fa¬ 
miliarity with the social usages of his na¬ 
tive England and the accumulated non¬ 
sense of the medium in which he works 
that generate the affectionate, and ef¬ 
fective, contempt animating the first 
portion of Feldman's film Even when 
he and it move further afield, following 
the disgtaced Beau into his North Af¬ 
rican exile as a legionnaire, there's some 
amusing game afoot Peter Ustinov, as 
a sadistic sergeant, is equipped with a 
movable scat—not unlike I cldman's 
shifty hump in Frankenstein- -and the 
director has given Ustinov and his horse 
matching peg legs But the whole pio- 
ject soon begins to deflate under the hot 
sun Maybe the canvas—all those broad 
desert expanses and empty skies—is just 
too big to fill up with gags, or maybe 
the nostalgic pull of earlier Beau Gestes 
remains loo strong, even at this late dale, 
to succumb to a jokester's daits Theie 
is a great deal of falling about m the 
last half of the picture, to no great hu¬ 
morous avail 

Even so, there ate enough imagina¬ 
tive gags and such a pleasantly adoles¬ 
cent spirit about the film as to warrant 
looking in on it some hot summer s 
night It is to be hoped, though, that 
Feldman—and everybody else—will 
follow Woody Allen's lead, give up par¬ 
odies of popular cultural forms and turn 
their attention, m the manner of Annie 
Hall, to life itself Richard Schickel 

The Shallows 

ORCA 

Directed by Michael anderson 
Screenplay by iuciano vincenzoni 
and SERGIO DON ATI 

What if Herman Melville had been 
a screenwriter in the age of Jaws' 1 Would 
it have occurred to him to give Ahab's 
•sense of injury and obsession with re¬ 
venge to the whale, to put the moral 
and psychological shoe on the othei flip¬ 
per? And if he had had the temerity to 
shop so weird a concept around town, 
would some producer have had the 



AVENGING WHALE IN ORCA 

Psychopath of the seen 

common sense to tell him, "Back to the 
custom house, Herman”’ 

Pmbably not. for the analogy be¬ 
tween killer whale and great white shark 
is just too tempting they are both big, 
strong and mysterious, therefoie scaiv 
to landlubbers Television documenta¬ 
ries have taught us that the whale has a 
complex language and, since he may 
also lie monogamous pci haps a human¬ 
like emotional life It is easy theiefoie 
to anthiopomorphi/c the whale and 
then cobble up the kind of plot line that 
runs sluggishly through Oicu 

Richard Harris is introduced as a 
dumb fisherman intent on collecting 
specimens of maiinc life toi sale to 
aquatiums In the couise of his woik 
he carelessly kills a female whale who 
is pregnant This turns hei mate into a 
psychopath of the seas luiking aioimd 
the hatbor of the fishing village wheie 
Harris does his buxxlmg Oica is soon 
wreaking much colorful havoc on the 
townspeople anvl their wotks In ihe end 
Harris is forced to pm to sea and tight 
like a fish—er man 

Rubber Whale. Chailoite Ram¬ 
pling is on hand as one of those mov le 
scientists whose precise discipline is 
unexplained but ■whose function is to ex¬ 
plain--and explain— to the less enlight¬ 
ened that they must not undeiestimaie 
the wit and sensitivity of the animal 
kingdom This is a big mistake Melville 
—even Peier Bench ley- understood 
that it is best not to humani/e the crea¬ 
tures of the deep too much They aie 
more frightening if perceived as impon¬ 
derable forces 

The movicmakoix have thumbed 
heavily through the hieratuic of the sea 
in their search for dramatic cliches 
Technically, the film is inept—suspensc- 
lessly shot each resort to the special- 
effects man visible lncloseup Oroirhas 
a very rubbery look, but peihdps no 
more so than his human co-suns, come 
to think of it Richard Schickel 


On a volume of 114,964,780 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.12, down 2 82 for the 
week ending July 29, 1977 The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
890 07. down 33 35 Standard & Poor's 
500 slock index was 98 85, down 2 82 
Among significant NYSE slocks 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 
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A Charismatic Time Was Had by All 


l 
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Some good old-fashioned body- 
swaying, arm-waving, eye-rolling times 
were had last week m Kansas City as 
45.000 members of the Charismatic 
Christian movement met in their first in¬ 
terdenominational assembly Said Kev¬ 
in Ranaghan. a Roman Catholic who 
was chairman of the conference "I be¬ 
lieve this is the largest grass-roots ec¬ 
umenical movement in 800 years ' 

President Jimmy Carter sent a tele¬ 
gram asking the Chansmatics to pray 
for him to make ‘the right decision to¬ 
ward bringing world peace " The Pres¬ 
ident's sister Ruth Carter Stapleton ap¬ 
peared in person to tell how prayers had 
lesolved hei daughter's emotional prob¬ 
lems 1 We have to stop condemning all 
these problemed people.' she said, "and 
to know that within each one there is a 
little hutting child, and that child is able 
to be healed " 

At one point, the Rev Bob Mum- 
ford, a nondenommational evangelist 
from California, halted his speech at the 
Arrowhead Stadium, where the Kansas 
City Chiefs play football, and called time 
out for “a Holy Ghost break " He be¬ 
gan to shout ' Glory to God' Jesus is 
Lord ” The audience rose and joined in 
The scoreboard flashed JtSUS IS LORD 
and then displayed an illuminated por¬ 
trait of Christ As the excitement built, 
a gurgling sound rose from the audience 
"Ye ked ee aky shangdu " The Char- 
lsmatics were celebrating the New Tes¬ 
tament-period practice of glossolalia, or 
speaking m tongues. 

The original Pentecostal movement, 
which look its name from the SOth day 
after Easter. Pentecost Sunday, when 
the Holy Ghost descended to the twelve 
Apostles, was bom in nearby Topeka. 


There the Rev Charles Parham found¬ 
ed his first Pentecostal Bible school in 
1900 He taught that every "full Gospel 
Christian" must be "baptized in the 
Holy Spirit " Prom this followed such 
gifts as glossolalia, faith healing and 
prophecy Parham encountered resis¬ 
tance from local chuich leaders and 
eventually moved off to Texas wheie 
his Pentecostal churches found their 
roots among the South's rural poor (cui- 
rent membership about 4 million) 

Growing Fast. In the troubled 60s 
there began to appear the “neo-Pente- 
costalists," most of whom prefer to be 
known as Chansmatics They share Par¬ 
ham’s belief in baptism by the Holy Spir¬ 
it, but they prefer to remain in their own 
churches rathei than join a Pentecostal 
church. They are predominantly white 
and middle class, and they are growing 
rapidly. Starting within one parish in 
California m 1960. the Chansmatics 
now number about 5 million 

Though neo-Pentecostalism first 
caught on with Protestants, it has found 
a large audience among Catholics, some 
of whom seem dissatisfied with the new¬ 
ly demystified ntuals of their church 
The first meeting of Catholic Charis- 
matics was at Duquesne University in 
1967 and attracted only 90 people In 
1973, 25,000 Catholic Pentecostals met 
at Notre Dame, and about half of all 
the delegates at the Kansas City con¬ 
vention were Catholics Among the fea¬ 
tured speakers they came to hear was 
Leo Jozef Cardinal Suenens of Belgium, 
a leader of Catholic liberals, who cel¬ 
ebrated Mass at the stadium. At one 
point he began chanting. "Ad gallum 
hum " Was it Latin 9 No, he too was 
speaking in tongues 








STOCK MARKET 

The Peevish Summer of ’77 


Earlier this year, as the economic re¬ 
covery picked up momentum, some 
savvy Wall Street professionals were 
predicting that stock prices would zoom 
and the Dow Jones industrial average 
would easily soar beyond the peak of 
1,051 70 it reached in 1973 So much for 
savvy. Since January the stock averag¬ 
es have wobbled and worried their way 
down steadily Last week the 1977 mar¬ 
ket’s peevishness turned into something 
approaching panic, as a selling stam¬ 
pede slashed share values and drove the 
Dow down to its lowest'level in 18 
months 

The slide began early in the week, 
when both Exxon and U S Steel an 
nounced lower second-quarter earnings 
Then on Wednesday came a shocker 
from Bethlehem Steel, which reported 
an opeiatmg loss of $75 4 million for the 
first half and cut its dividend With that, 
the slide turned to slaughter in frantic 
trading, the Dow plunged almost 20 
points Foi the week, it closed down 33 
points, at 890 07, almost I0'’f below' its 
January level 

Analysts seeking to explain the mar¬ 
ket's jitters could point to some cloudy 
economic news The index of leading in¬ 
dicators. a widely watched barometer of 
future trends in the economy, dipped 
down slightly in June, casting some 
doubt on the dui ability of the present 
busk expansion Investors have also 
been puzzled by the slow progress of the 
Carter tax and energy programs in Con¬ 
gress, they have been concerned about 
the growing U S trade deficit and fret¬ 
ful that a big increase in the money sup¬ 


ply in recent weeks might prompt the 
Federal Reserve Board to tighten cred¬ 
it and thus trigger a rise in interest rates 
Another drag on the market European 
investors, who have been nervous about 
the sinking value of the dollar tsee fol¬ 
lowing story) and the growing U S trade 
deficit One analyst, William LeFevre, 
of Granger & Co , says flatly “The mar¬ 
ket slump can be related to the dollar's 
weakness Europeans are now selling, 
and they won’t be back until we mod¬ 
erate those tremendous deficits ’’ 

Actually, there is much evidence 
around of continued economic strength 
In the second quarter corporaic piofits 
were up more than 11 c '\ over the same 
period last year At General Motors, 
quarterly earnings exceeded $1 billion 
for the first time in the company’s his¬ 
tory Real income of employees on non¬ 
farm payrolls is up, and housing starts 
are at near-record levels 

But a pesky psychological climate is 
overhanging the securities markets 
Complains Hiram Moody, of the trust 
and investment division at New York 
City’s Morgan Guaranty T rust Co 'Ev¬ 
erybody’s hyper I mean, fust you are 
worried about the economy's going to 
be too strong and you are going to have 
inflation, and then you worr> my God, 
we arc going to drop off into a mini- 
recession or worse The worries change, 
but what remains constant is the worry 
—a generalized kind of worry, a mal¬ 
aise. a free-floating anxiety " 

What nags institutional investors 
most of all is the realization that com¬ 
mon stocks are no longer a safe hedge 


against inflation Robert Salomon Jr of 
Salomon Brothers, the New York in¬ 
vestment banking house, has measured 
the compound growth of nine assorted 
investments from 1968 to June 1977. a 
period in which the consumer price in¬ 
dex increased at an annual rate of 6 2^ 
His findings 
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Salomon argues that common stocks 
represent a great bargain at the present 
depressed puces Recognizing that 
shares of many companies are selling 
at far less than the replacement value 
of their tangible assets, a numbei of chief 
executives have been using corporate 
cash to buy the assets of other compa¬ 
nies at a discount rather than spend on 
new plant and equipment Indeed, this 
is one reason capital spending has re¬ 
mained so stubbornly sluggish The in¬ 
vestment goals of the corporate swash¬ 
buckler and the average investor, 
howevei, are not necessarily similar 
While cash tender offeis abound, ordi¬ 
nary investors have been fleeing the 
stock markets T! c number of individual 
Amei icans who own slocks is now about 
25 million, a decline of more than 5 mil¬ 
lion since 1970 

With the small fry sitting on the side¬ 
lines. the institutions—pension funds, 
mutual funds, banks and insurance 
companies—are largely trading shares 
among themselves And as the frantic 
action last week demonstrated, the man¬ 
agers of these big portfolios are a ner- 




vous group. One big reason for thii'ia 
the 1974 Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERI$A), which gives pta- 
si on-plan participants broad latitude to 
sue money managers for poor perfbr- 
mance Pension-fund managers now 
tend to place the preservation of capital 
above aU other goals . 

Result many Wall Street profession¬ 
als have abandoned any attempt to out¬ 
perform the stock averages Instead, 
they are spreading their investments 
through, say, the Standard and Poor's 
index of $00 industrial companies In 
this way, they can do no worse than the 
average 

At present, a lot of portfolio manag¬ 
ers are moving into fixed-income securi¬ 
ties Many corporate bonds now yield re¬ 
turns of 8% or more Says Robert Wade, 
president of San Francisco-based 
Crocker National Bank’s Investment 
Management Corp, which has 40% of 
its portfolio in bonds "I see a steady, gla¬ 
cial shift out of equities and into bonds ” 

Meanwhile, Wall Street is increas¬ 
ingly looking to politicians for help in 
bringing some spark back into the mar¬ 
ket. A good many brokerage executives 
hope that the Administration’s tax re¬ 
form will include the elimination of cap¬ 
ital gains taxes on common stocks Oth¬ 
ers believe that stocks would get a lift 
if Jimmy Carter kept his campaign 
promise to push for the elimination of 
double taxation on dividends But what 
might help most of all would be some 
more convincing signs that those bad 
old days of high inflation and climbing 
unemployment are safely past As Mor¬ 
gan Guaranty’s Moody puts it, indi¬ 
vidual investors will return to stocks in 
force only when they believe “that we re 
not going back to the horror show of 
the mid-’70s ’’ 
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MONEY 

Flare-up at Yawning Gap 


In marked contrast to the encour¬ 
aging results of President Carter's cau¬ 
tious domestic economic efforts. White 
House policy on the international front 
has been a growing source for grum¬ 
bling Last week disagreement with the 
Administration’s foreign economic pol¬ 
icy flared again in the wake of two de¬ 
velopments the plunge in the dollar s 
value to new lows against the West Ger¬ 
man mark, the Swiss franc and the Jap¬ 
anese yen in international money mar¬ 
kets, and the Government’s report of a 
record monthly foreign trade deficit of 
$2 82 billion for June For the first six 
months of the year, imports outpaced ex¬ 
ports by SI2 6 billion, and official es¬ 
timates are that the deficit for all of 1977 
could reach an alltime record of S25 bil¬ 
lion—nearly triple last year's total 

Though no one in the Administra¬ 
tion is ready to cheer a yawning trade 
gap and a weakening dollar. Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal and oth¬ 
er top officials are by no means upset 
by them They believe the best way to 
perk up the sluggish world economy is 
for the relatively well-off nations to buy 
more from depressed countries by either 
revaluing their currencies (to make im¬ 
ports cheaper) or expanding their econ¬ 
omies faster (to increase demand for for¬ 
eign products) The main reason for the 
big U.S deficit, Treasury officials con¬ 
tend, is that the American economy has 
been growing at a much more rapid rate 
than its trading partners m Europe, 
South America and Asia As a result, 
while markets for U .S. products have re¬ 
mained soft, American demand for im¬ 
ported goods has intensified Foreign oil 
alone will cost the U S an estimated S40 
billion this year, or about a third of all 
imports. 

Blumenthal argues that the U.S. 


cannot boost the world economy alone. 
He has repeatedly called on West Ger¬ 
many, Japan and other nations with 
trade surpluses to follow the U S lead 
and take in more imports But these 
countries have been extremely reluctant 
to comply for fear of igniting a new- 
round of inflation The growing US def¬ 
icits have been of concern to foreign 
money men, about a month ago they 
began dumping their dollar holdings to 
buy stronger currencies —thus setting off 
the current slide in the value of the 
greenback 

Blumenthal has added to the case 
of nerves in the currency maikets by 
letting it be known that the Treasury 
would not be disturbed if the dollar 
dropped even further Last week the 
dollar hit record lows of 2 2463 West 
German marks and 264 475 Japanese 
yen The effect has been to run up the 
value of these currencies, thus making 
imports cheaper m West Germany and 
Japan—which has been B1 -lmenthal’s 
goal all along Says a Treasury spokes¬ 
man “Let’s just say that while we 
haven't been pushing the dollar down, 
its drop is not altogether unwelcome 
either ’’ 

Risky Game. Reaction in Europe 
to the dollar’s plunge was mixed. Fu¬ 
rious West German bankers charged 
that when they refused to bend to U.S. 
pressure and revalue the mark, Blumen¬ 
thal resorted to stealth to accomplish his 
ends They said he deliberately pro¬ 
voked the dollar's slide, the U.S., rasped 
the daily Frankfurter Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, was playing “a selfish, risky game 
that shows little responsibility toward 
the world economy” In Britain, the 
Bank of England responded to the dol¬ 
lar’s decline by abandoning a policy of 
keeping the pound at a level of $1.72. In- 
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JOBS 

Challenging the 65 Barrier 


jjia#; in gbWiuMnt pegged sterting'i 
ilue agfiiut the currencies of its 21 big- 
sst oeSumers and suppliers. Immedi- 
tely, th^ pound climbed to Si 7415 and 
iexpected to go as high as $ l 76 

in the U.S.. Blumenthal's policy 
rew fire from Federal Reserve Board 
3iaj r ma n Arthur Burns. Testifying be- 
ire the House Banking Committee, 
lurns contended that the U S. has a re- 
ponsibility “to protect the integrity of 
ur currency’’—an apparent call for m- 
srvention in money markets to keep the 
ollar's value stable. Burns raised what 
lost economists agree is the most se- 
ious danger of permitting the dollar to 
ioat downward, a cheapened dollar 
oosts the price of imports and fuels do- 
lestic inflation Some economists also 
sar that a weakening of the dollar—the 
urrency used by many nations for oil 
urchases—will prompt. oil-producing 
ations to seek even higher world prices. 

Dollar’s Drop. Albng with its crit¬ 
ics. Treasury also has supporters Rich- 
Ird Cooper, the former Yale economist 
Iwho is now Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, believes ftu&the ma¬ 
jor central banks can easily smooth out 
the money market movements caused 
by the dollar s di op Adds Brookings In¬ 
stitution Economist Robert Solomon, 
hotmg the big trade surpluses enjoyed 
by the Japanese and the West Germans 
“To an> reasonable person, the appre¬ 
ciation of the yen and the mark is de¬ 
sirable " Moreover Solomon contends, 
the shift in tates is not that great For ex¬ 
ample though the dollar has slipped 
roughly 10'V against the yen in recent 
weeks, it is down only V< against the 
mark and a mere 1 c c in relation to oth¬ 
er currencies Says Solomon ‘The world 
Can certainly adjust to changes of this 
magnitude without throwing the mon¬ 
etary system into chaos" Indeed, by 
week's end the money markets had 
calmed down somewhat and the dollar 
was on the i ise—but for how long is any¬ 
body's guess 


“Ageism is as odious as racism and 
sexism.” That is a favorite aphorism of 
Congressman Claude Pepper, the fiery 
Floridian who, at 76, is as oratorically 
opulent as he was four decades ago as a 
radical New Deal Senator Democrat 
Pepper's latest crusade, gingered up by 
senior citizens’ groups like the Giay 
Panthers, is aimed at halting what he 
views as discrimination because of age 
His argument, delivered m his trade¬ 
mark soapbox-preacher style “Manda¬ 
tory retirement arbitrarily severs pro¬ 
ductive persons from their livelihood, 
squanders their talent, scars their health, 
strains an already overburdened Social 
Security system and drives many elder¬ 
ly persons into poverty and despair' 
Pepper claims to speak for the 23 
million Americans—almost l IT! of the 
population—who are 65 and over He 
complains that, oddly enough, these cit¬ 
izens were left exposed to unfair treat¬ 
ment by some past reform legislation 
the 1967 law that forbade discrimination 
in the hiring and firing of people under 
65 m private industry because of age, 
thus penalizing people over 65 Pepper 
has pushed through the House Educa¬ 
tion and Labor Committee a bill that 
would bai forced retiiernent in the pri¬ 
vate sectoi until age 70 and eliminate 
the mandatory retiiernent at that age 
that now applies to all federal employ¬ 
ees A Senate subcommittee headed by 
New Jersey Democrat Harrison A Wil¬ 
liams is writing similar legislation Pies- 
ident Carter says he supports the retue- 
ment-at-70 cause in principle, and the 
enactment of some form of the Peppei 
bill this year seems almost certain 

Such an extension of the standard 
U S working life would not be univei- 
sally applauded Although Ari -CIO Boss 
George Meany, now 82, is hardly a per¬ 


suasive personal advocate of early le- 
lirement. Big Labor has quietly opposed 
the Pepper bill The bill could also cre¬ 
ate a policy problem for liberals like Sen¬ 
ator Hubert Humphrey who have long 
called for achievement of full employ¬ 
ment through a planned economy—a 
goal that would become all the more dif¬ 
ficult and costly If a lot of elderly job 
seekers were to enter or slay in the la¬ 
bor force At ptesent some 2 8 million 
men and women age 65 and over are 
counted in the work force, under the 
Pepper proposal, the lowest estimate is 
that another 400,000 elderly persons 
would choose to remain on the job 
Many middle-aged winkers would thus 
be denied advancement, while a lot of 
teen-agers- whose unemployment rale 
is nearing 20 r l - -would be deprived of 
any job opportunities 

Bright Talents. Proponents of the 
Pepper bill argue that its impact on 
younger workers will be modest, partly 
because generous pension plans, early 
retiiernent programs and other induce¬ 
ments have been drawing people out of 
the work force at ever earlier ages For 
instance at GM, where an assembly¬ 
line woiker can retire after 30 years' ser¬ 
vice. irrespective of age, only V'\ of the 
company’s 748,000 employees actually 
stay on the payroll until 65 

At the same time, Pepper-plan ad¬ 
vocates make some telling economic and 
social arguments for later retirement A 
retired couple both 65. who live solely 
on Social Security payments, must 
scrape by on a barc-hones average in¬ 
come of $400 a month, or $4,800 a year 
Some 3 3 million elderly people exist on 
incomes that are below the individual 
poverty level of $2 730 a year By al¬ 
lowing these people to work, the pro- 
Pepper argument goes, some of the pres- 
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sure on the strapped Social Security 
system would be relieved 

Moreover, the gerontocratic lobby 
likes to point to such distinguished in¬ 
dividuals as Conductor Arthur Fiedler 
(82), Comedian George Burns (81), 
Navy Admiral Hyman Rickover (77) 
and Anthropologist Margaret Mead (75) 
as examples of people whose bright tal¬ 
ents are burnished with age As might 
be expected. Margaret Mead has ad¬ 
vanced an intriguing theory about life 
expectancy in (he US “One reason 
women live longer than men." she says, 
‘is that they can continue to do some¬ 
thing they are used to doing, whereas 
men are abruptly cut off. whether they 
are admirals or shopkeepers ” 


PRICES 

Finally, a Coffee Brake 

Working like a well-functioning per¬ 
colator. the market forces that drove raw 
coffee prices to record highs in April are 
now forcing prices down, down down 
In the past few months, Colombian 
green coffee has fallen from $3 34 per 
lb to $1 92, 43'"; below its Apnl peak 
Similar drops have taken place for oth¬ 
er varieties of coffee 

One reason for the decline is the ex¬ 
pectation of abundant harvests, espe¬ 
cially in Brazil, which produces one- 
third of the worlds coffee What sent 
prices up in the first place was a freak 
frost m 1975 that damaged more than 
half of Brazil's coffee trees Now. with 
the Southern Hemisphere's winter half 
gone and no hurtful frost so far, Brazil 
expects to have a much bettei crop this 
year—14 million to 16 million bags, dou¬ 
ble last year's harvest Two other bigcof- 




"MUOGING" SCENE IN ANTI-«IG OIL AD 
Increasingly hostile climate 


fee producers, Colombia 
and El Salvador, are fearful 
of a further decline in 
prices, and have been sell¬ 
ing their large 1977 crops 
early. 

Then there has been a 
dramatic decline in US. 
consumption Faced with 
costs that drove even snack¬ 
bar brew to 35e a cup and 
above, many Americans cut 
down on coffee According 
to a 1977 survey by the Na¬ 
tional Coffee Association in 
three U S cities, consump¬ 
tion in the four months of 
March through June was 
22% below last year's level 
Result roasters and whole¬ 
salers, who had stockpiled 
reserves in anticipation of 
even higher prices, have found them¬ 
selves stuck with large inventories 

Flow fai down will prices go 1 ’ Some 
Brazilian coffee experts say that over the 
next 18 months or so the price of raw cof¬ 
fee could gradually decline to about SI 
per lb on the New York market, which 
would translate into a retail price some¬ 
where in the S2 range, depending upon 
quality and brand That is just above 
what coffee cost before it zoomed ofT on 
its great roller-coaster ride 


POLICY 

Socking it to Big Oil 

The nation's big energy companies 
did not know whether to laugh or cry 
last week On the one hand, they were 
flooded with glowing second-quarter 
earning reports that testified to the in¬ 
dustry's basic strength But at the same 
time, they were besieged as never be¬ 
fore by onslaughts launched by critics 
in the Carter Administration. Congress 
and consumer groups At the very least, 
their opponents seek to place the com¬ 
panies under extremely tight federal 
scrutiny, at worst, they want to break 
up the companies into smaller—-and al¬ 
most certainly far less profitable—parts 

The rising profits were caused main¬ 
ly by higher sales, typically up 12% or 
more Because operating expenses re¬ 
mained roughly the same as last year, 
when sales were slow, much of the in¬ 
crease m turnover spilled into profits 
Among the 19 large oil companies, only 
two—Exxon and Occidental—showed 
slight second-quarter decreases. All the 
rest showed gains The best performer 
by far was Amerada Hess, a big inde¬ 
pendent, whose second-quarter earnings 
rose 77% over the same period last year, 
to S51 9 million Other outstanding per¬ 
formances Atlantic Richfield (up 41%, 
to $191 2 million), Getty (up 21%, to 
$75 8 million). Union of California (up 
41%, to $75 2 million) and California 
Standard (up 34%, to $277 million) De¬ 
spite the surging profits, oil stocks fell 

40 


sharply last week, partly because th> 
confidence of analysts and investor 
alike was shaken by a variety of assault 
on so-called Big Oil 

One reflection of the increasing!; 
hostile public climate facing the Indus 
try is a new senes of television ads spon 
sored by a feisty anti-oil consumer groui 
called the Energy Action Committee 
whose chief financial backer is Acto 
Paul Newman One sequence portray 
a U S oil executive mugging an Amer 
lean consumer, while disguised in a flow 
ing Arab burnoose The spot's message 
“We’d better bieak up the oil monop 
oly befoie it breaks us ’’ 

The oil companies last week wer 
also facing more tangible trouble on oth 
er fronts 

► After months of investigation, th 
Justice Department s antitrust divisioi 
issued Civil Investigative Demand 
(known as CiDs) to the major interna 
tional companies—a move that couli 
lead to an antitrust case against the in 
dustry The truslbusters are mvestigat 
mg various charges, including one by i 
consumer group, that oil-company pact 
with producing countries might kee| 
them from making their purchases fron 
the cheapest source 

► A special Federal Energy Admin 
istration task force, headed by the sec' 
director of enforcement, Stanley Spor 
kin, declared that the FEA had failed u 
its duty to police the pricing practice 
of the major oil companies As a result 
the task force asserts, the companies hai 
possibly overcharged the consuminj 
public “several billions of dollars ’* Th 
FEA has begun new hearings aimed a 
tightening auditing procedures Thi 
week the agency will open an investi 
gation of alleged pnee gouging on fue 
oil used in home heating; one consume 
group is claiming the fea permitted oi 
companies to overcharge by $2 billioi 
last year 

► Senator Edward Kennedy intro 
duced legislation that would deal the oi 
companies two hard blows The Ken 
nedy bill would 1) forbid them to di 
versify “horizontally’’ into other energ 
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uld* si a$ 2) force those already involved 
two sujbh fields, coal and uranium, to 
st out. Most of the 16 other industry-re- 
rm bilk in Congress deal with “ver- 
»r divestiture- that is, the production, 
importation and marketing opera- 
ms of the big integrated companies 
ould be broken up into separate, ut- 
spendent entities—a move that mdus- 
y critics have long argued would pro- 
ote greater competition and, perhaps, 
wer fuel prices for customers 
White House officials claimed there 
as no orchestration behind this latest 
lrry of regulatory assaults on the oil 
-ms Still, they provided an interesting 
■enure to the creation of the new De¬ 
triment of Energy, which, if Congress 
shaves as expected, will be established 
is week to carry out President Car¬ 
r's national energy program Ranking 
dministrauon officials defend their 
ugh line against the oil companies as 
jeessary to encourage greater conipe- 
,ion But the hazard in the White 
ouse approach is that, while it aims 
bring about closer bureaucratic scru- 
iy of the oil firms, there is no guar 
itee the industry will emerge any more 
impetitive than before 


4IPPING 

low Christina’s Doing 

These are dicey limes foi shipowners 
ho play that gamble] s game called 
nkers As a result of the slowdown in 
e growth of petroleum consumption 
id some reckless oveibuilding by ship- 
irds in the early 1970s, the lankei busi- 
:ss is in the worst depression in mein- 
v fully 10'1 of the woild fleet sits 
le for lack of cargo 

In short, it should be no trade foi a 
ro. even an attiactive girl of 26 who 
ippened to wind up controlling one of 
e world's largest privately owned 
:ets So how is Christina Onassis do- 
g in hei first job ’ At the very least 
e willful md somewhat impetuous 
lly surviving child of the great Gold- 
i Gieek Aristotle Onassis who died 
March 1975, has given the shipping 
n Id some surprises At first, the close- 
knit Greek shipping fraternity ex pec t- 
1 her to steer cleai of the business al- 
gether Then, when she asserted hei 
jhts as beneficiary of 47 5 r f of hei fil¬ 
er's 50-ship fleet of supertankers, bulk 
.rners and smaller vessels, and made 
town her intention to manage the busi¬ 
es herself, folks wondered whethei the 
;et could survive the experience 

So far, the record is fairly positive 
ie Onassis fleet remains not only prof- 
tble, by most accounts, but has also 
«n updated Ten aging vessels have 
en sold, contracts for four new super- 
nkers, which An had unwisely ordered 
fore the collapse of the market, have 
*n canceled A clever deal is in the 
srks in which the Onassis group is ex¬ 
ited to buy two supertankers from 


Texaco in return for that company's 
promise to charter two even larger 
Onassis ships at a later date Most im¬ 
portant, Christina is bringing new blood 
into a firm long dominated by savvy-but- 
aging Onassis advisers m their 60s and 
70s In June she hired Louis Anderson. 
48, a Greek American who had run 
Exxon's marine operations since 1970, 
to boss Olympic Mai ltime S A, the 
Onassis fleet's operational brain center, 
which is headquartered in a three-story 
building in Monte Carlo 

Some observers say Christina seems 
to be wearying of it all anU that An¬ 



an. Case in point Onassis old timers be¬ 
lieve that tanker ownership will never 
become the money spmner it once was. 
and they have urged her to diversify A 
year after An died, the firm had some 
odd luck that could have helped such 
an effort On its maiden voyage, Olym¬ 
pic Bravery, an expensive new super¬ 
tanker foi which the group had been 
unable to find cargoes, was wrecked off 
France's Brittany coast, yielding a $50 
million insurance settlement and saving 
the company an estimated $800,000 a 
month in costs on the vessel 

But instead of diversifying. Christina 
last winter paid $27 million foi a two- 
rnonth-old, similai-sized and also un- 
chartered tanker owned by the Amer¬ 
ican sea lord Daniel Ludwig She 
promptly renamed it the Aristotle S 
Onassis Said a bemused ship broker. “I 
don't gel it They climbed out of the hole, 
then climbed right back into it That 
ship is a guaranteed money loser ’ 

Others point out that the ship 
changed hands at little more than half 
its original price and that if world de¬ 
mand for oil glows even moderately in 
the next year or two, the vessel could 
begin earning profits Says Manhattan 
Ship Broker Basil Mavroleon "Chris¬ 
tina is extremely bright The deal could 


CHRISTINA ONASSIS, TANKER OLYMPIC BRAVERY WRECKED OFF FRENCH COAST 
No trade far a tyro, but colleagues say she means to stay. 


derson, highly iegaided in the industry, 
will become the real power behind the 
throne But Onassis staffeis insist that 
Christina means to stay in charge She 
presides at management meetings in 
Monte Carlo and often visits Onassis of¬ 
fices in London, Athens and Manhattan 
Says Constantine Gratsos. 75. elder 
statesman of the Onassis enterprises 
“Not a single decision of substance gets 
by without Christina s approval" 

Critics say the firm's traditionally 
offhand style has deteriorated mto m- 
decisiveness under Christina's helms- 
manship Complains a French banker 
"She can’t concentrate She’ll really get 
mto a subject, but then her mind will 
get onto something else She has no fol¬ 
low-through ” But otheis point out that 
nothing much has really changed, and 
that Ari himself was a notorious dilly- 
dallier who would often seem to agree 
on a deal only to back down at the last 
moment 

Christina is certainly no yes-wom¬ 


turn out to be a Iqt smarter than any¬ 
one thinks She is making the same bet 
her father did, but she is having to ante 
up only half as much ” 

Christina might have chosen to en¬ 
joy the less-complicated items left to her 
in her father's will—including her an¬ 
nual $250,000 lifetime annuity, control 
of An's 32S-ft yacht, Christina, and the 
Skorpios island retreat Over the years 
she has had other concerns besides ships 
her own two short-lived marriages, the 
sudden deaths of her mother and her 
aunt, both of whom were once married 
to Onassis' archrival Stavros Niarchos. 
and the death of her older brother Al¬ 
exander in a plane crash two years be¬ 
fore her father died Says a family con¬ 
fidant “Anyone who can go through all 
that and come out swinging has got to 
be solid ’’ With the outlook for tanker 
ownership as bleak as it is, she will need 
more than just determination to hold to¬ 
gether the fleet that her flamboyant fa¬ 
ther built 



Uncle Sam Takes On the Phantom 


THE PUBLIC BURNING 
by ROBERT COOVER 

534 pages. Viking. $12.95. 

Author Robert Coover, 45. is not a 
household name, unless the house hap¬ 
pens to be a college dormitory An on- 
and-off teacher, Coover has won a cam¬ 
pus reputation as an avant-gardist who 
can do with reality what a magician does 
with a pack of cards' shuffle the famil¬ 
iar into unexpected patterns Devotees 
religiously pass along The Universal 
Baseball Association, Inc, an eerie tale 
of a recluse who invents and maintains 
an eight-team baseball league and the 
lives of hundreds of players. First edi¬ 
tions of his first novel <The Origin of the 
Brumsts> and a collection of short sto¬ 
ries ( Pricksongs & Descants) are prized 
by their owners and generally unavail¬ 
able on the open market 

All this genteel anonymity is about 


to end Controversy, if not quality, bids 
fair to make The Public Burning a ma¬ 
jor publishing event An excerpt from 
the novel that ran last fall in American 
Review alerted readers to its incendiary 
subject the June 19, 1953, execution of 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg In Coover's 
fiction, the convicted atomic bomb spies 
are transferred from the death house at 
Sing Sing to a public stage m Times 
Square for their execution Word began 
circulating that several publishers had 
considered the manuscript and decided 
not to risk legal repercussions The ques¬ 
tion naturally arose What in this ob¬ 
streperous age could be unfit to print 1 
Viking finally decided to publish 
it But perhaps the best thing would 
have been for each major U S pub¬ 
lisher to issue a different snippet of the 
novel The threat of lawsuits would thus 
have been spread evenly around the in¬ 
dustry—and few readers forced to put 
the novel together through separately 



published installments, would have had 
the patience or the cash to discover 
what an overwritten bore The Public 
Burning really is 

Coover's 534-page opus hangs--and 
strangles—on a premise that might have 
sustained a passable college skit Uncle 
Sam and the Phantom (ic, Commu¬ 
nism) are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle for control of the world Sam 
was doing swell at the end of World 
War II, but it is now 1953, and the Phan¬ 
tom possesses, among other things, 
mainland China and the atomic bomb 



be exorcised as spectacularly as possibli 
so that the light from their electrocutioi 
can combat the Phantom's forces o 
darkness A character named Richar< 
Nixon, who is Vice President of the U S 
skulks around the periphery of the event 
trying to figure out a way to turn it to hi 
personal advantage 

Coover’s approach to the Rosen 
bergs' executions stems from a partic¬ 
ularly heavyhanded variety of politics 
satire that flourished in the 1960s u 
Paul Krassner’s magazine the Reahs , 
for example, and m Barbara Garson 
play Mac Bird 1 Political figures, so th 
paranoia goes, are fair game It is as 
sumed in this genre that the most sea 
brous inventions can be brandished pub 
hcly and still fall short of the awful truth 
Coover handles the rather limited de 
mands of this artless form with east 
Those who aie amused by gross fantas 
will find much to admire m The Pubh 
Burning Supreme Court Justices slip 
ping and sliding in a pile of elephan 
dung, an aspirant to the presidency be 
mg sodoim/ed by Uncle Sam 

But Coovei cleaily has moic On hi 
mind than a malodorous vendetta Ixm 
stretches of his novel read like a ftetfi 
imitation of James Joyce's Ulysses Th 
author lays out thousands of facts ahoc 
the early 1950s m general and June 17 
19. 1953, in pariiculai--from Justic 
William O Douglas' last-minute oide 
of a stay of execution to the clecliocu 
tion itsell He quotes extensively (am 
with considerable lepetilionl from th 
Roscnbergs trial transcripts and thci 
prison letters. President Lisenhowei 1 
speeches, contemporary issues of Tim 
(which becomes a character mocking! 
called the "National Poet Laurent- 
One chapter is devoted to the content 
of the June 19 New York Times In th 
next chapter Vice President Nixon i 
shown reading the same issue of th 
Times, and that patch of earth i 
seprehed once again 

In Ulysses, Joyce s catalogue of fact 
cohered into a unifying myth Coover 
myth requires the diminution of histoi 
ical figures into pasteboaid grotesque: 
since that much is clear on the novel 
opening pages, Coover's loirent of trn 
la seems like so much padding along th 
way to a foregone conclusion He car 
not resist parading his data a nicknam 
is provided for every U S Preside! 
through Truman, and Betty Crocke 
like a public address announcer, intre 
duces the 96 U S Senators by name t 
the execution He also likes to show o 
his literary ingenuity, as m a long nai 
rative passage told through song lyric: 
eg, “ down to St James’ Infirmar 
on the trail of the lonesome pine, an 
back to ole Virginny m the State of Ai 
kansas, that toddlin' town 

The character named Richard Nb 
on narrates nearly every other chaptc 
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NOVELIST ROBERT COOVER 

Exorcising as spectacularly as possible. 

S n ihe novel, wheie the best and worst 
n Coover’s method coexist with great¬ 
est stiain His portrait of an ambitious, 
insecure and privately obsessed public 
sman is temarkably compiehensive and 
£even moving If only the character were 
^not named Nixon, all would be well But 
fCoover allows no distinction between his 
;fiction and the living man much of the 
humot depends on a knowledge of the 
real Nixons caieer As the fictional 
( Nixon’s humiliations increase (he is 
( ’made to appear semmude m front of the 
throngs at the execution site), what 
could have been an act of imagination 
sours into something lather less attiac- 
; live than vampn ism 
■ The central weakness of flic Publit 
■Buttling can be tiaced to ( oovei's at¬ 
tempt to illuminate extremes by making 
'them ntoic extreme The Rosenbeigs’ 
/Inal and execution were a passionate 
[.chapter in an overheated cia Lven now. 
’24 yeais aflei then deaths, questions 
'about the couples guilt or innocence 
quickly glow heated Manias stalked the 
l d in the 50s, public and private life 
had the quality of a Manichacan moial- 
ity play t’oovei knows this, presents all 
the evidence, and then denies his book 
the ability to touch hearts or minds in¬ 
stead of nerv. . What might have been a 
1 long, compassionate look becomes a pro¬ 
tracted sneer Paul Gray 

ilike Father 

Chitlers children 

?by JULIAN BECKER Illustrated 
[’322 pages Lippmcott $12.50. 

(S 

■> Shixiting, bombing, kidnaping, they 
iblazed through West Germany like a lat- 
ter-day Bonnie and Clyde—and evoked 
much the same combination of fear and 
morbid fascination Ulrike Meinhofwas 
a skilled but emotionally insecure Ham- 
burg writer, Andreas Baader was a pam- 
|pered Mama's boy Together, this un¬ 
it Hely couple, she 34 and he 25 when 
Sthey first teamed up to do violence, be- 
|came leaders of Western Europe's 
bloodiest terrorist outfit, dubbed by jour¬ 
nalists the Baader-Metnhof gang 

As Novelist Becker (The Keep. The 
Union! indicates tn her first documen¬ 


tary book, the Baader-Metnhof group 
sprouted from the roots of German stu¬ 
dent protest against atchaic regulations 
and extreme overcrowding in the uni¬ 
versities But after West Berlin police 
shot a student demonstrating against a 
visit by the Shah of Iran protest grad¬ 
uated to violence Baader had come to 
West Berlin to escape the draft. Mein- 
hof to be nearer the “revolution " Theie, 
they recruited colleagues who shared 
some basic zealotries West Germany’s 
"performance society’ induced mental 
illness m its citizens, the struggle against 
U S involvement in Viet Nam must be 
waged everywhere, all authority is fas¬ 
cist and hence worthy of destruction 
Even at its zenith in the early 1970s, 
the Baader-Meinhof gang never num¬ 
bered more than about 25 Yet they 
frightened West Germany into a state of 
paranoia Financing operations through 
fiequent bank robberies, the gang set up 
bomb factories and, thiough their con¬ 
tacts with international terrorist groups, 
bought arsenals of weapons and ammu¬ 
nition Suitably armed, the German ter¬ 
rorists embaiked on a killing and bomb¬ 
ing spice They vented their rage on 
'consumei capitalism by placing 
bombs in Frankfurt department stores 
They struck at the hated Arm (unflatter¬ 
ing German slang for “American") by 
setting bombs in U S Aimy headquai- 
ters in Heidelberg and an officers' club 
in 1 rankful t. they shocked German le¬ 
gal authorities with their cold-blooded 
killings of judges and police 

All the while, Meinhof cranked out 
ideological justifications for the may¬ 
hem For those with memories of the 
Third Reich, the incidents and propa¬ 
ganda had a chilling familiarity Sub¬ 
stantial segments of the European left 
began to praise the gang's actions as jus¬ 
tified retaliations against the excesses of 
capitalism The praise increased the 
gang s arrogance—and may have eon- 
t n huted to its fatal carelessness Once 
the West German federal police set up 
special squads to cope with the terrorists, 

ULRIKE MEINHOF IN PRISON (197S) 

Fee i and morbid fascination 
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they found their quarries easy prey In 
1972 Baader blundered into police 
hands by racing up to a clandestine 
bomb factory in a flashy purple Porsche 
(the gang had a capitalist weakness foi 
luxurious ears) Meinhof naively fell into 
a police trap in a village near Hannover 
Within a year most of the gang were 
rounded up Andreas Baadet is setving 
a life term in a West German prison Ul- 
rike Meinhof hanged herself in her cell 
with a noose fashioned from a torn sheet 
But a few escaped Wilfried Bose, a long¬ 
time member, look part last year in the 
hijacking of the Ait Trance Airbus to 
Entebbe When a Jewish hostage who 
had survived a concentration camp 
showed Bose his inmate registration 
number tattooed on his aim, Bose was 
indignant I'm no Nazi 1 " he piolested 
i am an idealist Hitlet s child did not 
know his father David Tinnin 

Soiled Priest 

FREDERICK ROLFE BARON CORVO 

by MIRIAM J BENKOVITZ 

332 pages. Putnam $10 95 

You call me mad rash, incouigi- 
ble proud, irreconcilable deluded and 
all the rest,' f rederick William Rolfe 
emee wrote to a critic Bui you must 
allow me to lead my life upon that high¬ 
er and unciowded plane where supei- 
natural influences woik unchecked 
Have >ini not leali/ed yet that U is not 
an ordmaiy, hut an extraordinary man 
with whom you have to deal ’' 

t-\lra(ericsiiial was moie like n 
Apart fioni Hadrian ilu- Seventh a bit- 
ingly sulmcal novel about a destitute 
vvliter who bectimes Pope the books of 
I redenck Rolfe, alias Baiori Coivo, aie 
little lead But his life as self-styled ge¬ 
nius and uniepentanl poseur continues 
to tantalize In the 1930s two decades 
aftei Rolfe s death. A J A Symons made 
him the sub|cct of a celebrated liteiary 
whodunit, I he Quest for Corvo In 1971 
Donald Weeks wiotc a moie conven¬ 
tional biography, Coivo Miriam Benko- 
vit/. an 1 nglish professor at Skidmore 
College, ofleis a new and exhaustive 
study llei style is academic and some¬ 
times awkward, hut the Banin ladtalcs 
thiough it with a satanic intensity 

Frederick may indeed have been af¬ 
flicted with genius Bom in I860 io a 
piano-manufacturing family, he quit 
school at the age of 14 -but was teach¬ 
ing by the time he was 18 In his 20s 
and 30s. he pursued painting and pho- 
togiaphy with a dilettante's passion 
Rolte did not commit himself to serious 
writing until he was almost 40 The work 
barely bought dinner his Chronicles oj 
the House of Borgia was com posed on a 
paltry advance of -C I per week 

Aftei his conversion to Catholicism 
at the age of 25, Rolfe nourished a grand 
obsession to become a Roman Catho¬ 
lic priest But he was expelled from two 
seminaries, one in Britain, one in Rome, 
where he continued to paint and pho¬ 


tograph, cavalierly chaiging materials to 
the bishops who sponsored him His su 
pci icrs may have detected an even more 
distressing strain Rolfe was in the hab 
it of employing pen camera and oil: 
to attract young men The results could 
be artful sublimations—poems or paint 
ings exalting saintly martyrs But whei. 
he was candid, as in his Ballade o- 
Boys Bathing’ (' Wondrous limbs 
lithe round aims”), the poet made his 
iolc us a gay Humbert Humbert pain 
fully obvious 

Biogiapher Bcnkovit/ .suggests tha’ 
he would have been a soiled priest m 
any event As Rolfe said thioughou 1 
his life, he found the faith comfortable 
and the faithful intoleiable " That ht 
survived at all seems due to his un- 
eaithly genius as a con man Willing 
from Italy, he styled himself the Rev 
Rolte in F ngland, he was Baron Coi¬ 
vo, giandson of an Italian countess Fk 
continually sold his talent to benefac- 



FREDERICK ROLFE ALIAS BARON CORVO 
Rudiahng with satanic intensity 


tois pledging pictures and books th 
raiely materialized 

Yet tin all the self-pity and 
iciness, Baion Coivo possessed anin j 
magnetism as well as icmaikabl** c 
si lie nee He could eke out a season or 
an open boat in the Venice lagoon 
then bounce back to a lite o) high sty II 
In his last yeai Rolfe hoi i owed enoug. 
to buy a dazzling gondola draped n 
leopaid and lynx skins, which he os¬ 
tentatiously poled through the canal' 
In leturn, the gondolier was suppose* 
to devote himself to writing No vol 
umes appealed In the fall of 1913. hi 
sponsois gone and his vessel shq 
wrecked, still piomismg great project- 
Rolfe died alone in his Venice fla 
The books that followed were not hi 
But they were—and are—about hm 
Disappointed in earthly endeavors, th 
supreme egotist has won his measui 
of celebrity after all Mayo Mol 
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Night of Terror 

hi the f.diroi t 

11 Jots nui cv lum. one iini'k ad 
loolinj’ m Ihii null' thump Sm \ut! 
hlaskuul 1 Inis .5! in msisi lhal siimsiln 
moii. is iti|iliicil than i.illinj' tin. pci j 
11 aIi'. s animals i>i ilcmanilmi'. Iniii'Li |. 
scnlcni.es fis rn"s sic nniil kni'is 'ti 
(hoc m pinM'-nis "c Ini'e ilskiieil i> 
lung ami will ilctci a"am "a>ik lhal 
nu' haul lii'k' sao ihii s'sc ImilKsm 
•mi eap.iiilics ii'in'ili'i ai in'll lhal mi 
he susiamcil Urn I 'up 1.” a people M' u 
pain nl to sias the > mil sc 

Mcan'ihilc llmsc sih" . ush'iuari 
clean up alici" aiil si ill Jo so I he :i j>«’ 
si ill Pc lino sm Htui anil till il 1 hii-c ’i 
'.uc ahcails in a li.i.l uas a ill Is h >i 
at I In'si iihi' hau hull s.mpullv 
l he in smU pi.'liahl. Iii'c In. Ws ha 
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Letters 


> uiopcans The looting in New. York 
v ity, however, is no longei defensible— it 
i-not even explainable , 

Barha’u Number van blit ben-Dean \ 
Boa tel '{he \elhei lands j 

The looting in New, York City is a 1 

■ ugic indication ot whut the welfaie pio- i 

mam is doing to this country People who I 
w 11 k and earn a living know the wotth of ! 
private property thev would not shame- ' 
u ,sh destroy the live ihood of others 1 

Beil linkchteir: 
Baltimore ' 

\s a young black woman I lind it un- 
iia'iassing to know that there are some i 
bla,k> who still m-asi on keeping the rest 1 
ol us down Our aricestois would cry 

-S’ Shule> 

I as! Otanee \ J 

I tic looting is undoubtedly a yvmp ; 
•om lit’some venous iiiidcilying piubleiiis 
,,i o i. society I his kind of behavior le 

■ .\its ,i laihi'e ol tin- family the church 
..no s '1-o..i io instill basic nnsr.il Man- 
il'.ds am.'iii a si/abie part oi ihc pop- 
iit.i 11 ><■! I feel ih.ii ihe s. hoois hero a spe 

. i,<i o axitisii’ii'tv in the umei .ity i 

V '.in same luiie li'iweve. all on 1 
s i ' 1 1 - veem t,. ,igu v ili.it 1 he looting o. - 
ai' id .r> a Mnd . ■ i. .aiii"a; aim.. 
■|l -,e !!iii 0|.. Ii.itei' 'v.h simply 
c ..I..' 11■,**. themselves iiihi' th ir leap.jig i 
.cin’C nice against so. iciv 

i.ocii 'V prj',.',it stile ol our ki'ow 1 
.•!/<• ii t'onlc.s o.| 'I., iinmoial I" ic 
-p . .sibli o*'s., 1 , s iw .'si'iess alls thing , 
cs>.-.iblnig a .\nipaihcti. ..nd lolu.’iii at I 
Mii.lv low ird ihc hii..l ot yioleni vjthrcak 1 
, n ..vim'. .1 dnmig ihe blackout Xiong ; 
,"l. flair. 1 mi in. aiicd i s irclicv ih it 
>pk ...nos.i .put h vi with the wrung..s 
s'■! a ji'ohlvii. v o ' ' ills llie h L -si ,n 
i. bon. h.iv< cai i» d cvlrao'dinarv pun - 
, ' ui. n! ii a .pc. ,ali cd , oi 'if ol Hell 

//. ri’Ui'l ktlhii IhrcilO’ 
Hit hoe I’ls'itule 
t l tlou .ill IlluhO't \ ) 

I lie p'ohlerii i. pose:r, .ill light but 
a - .['ii ilu.il, iiol inal'U i.tl 

A ort'ii b Hone 
I 011 til A, 1.1 

On Cutting Off Hands 

In your sioty ‘Islam < time oi Pur- 
.hnient I.iiilv -SI you .muted the K"- . 

' mi. veisc that Heals wub the cutting olT 
• 'l hands ot thieves XV hi n the Km an talks ! 
a punishment genciullv I tic maximum : 
malls is morlioncd arid !■ is left to the 
j.'ge |.' impose Icssci punishment on the , 
rfemder i.id even tvs eseu ise fingnviies., 
that v.vnild help to icfoim hint 

.S Muhammad I u tail I 
H ok trip brie land ■ 
i 

Islamic law (ends to opr loi leniency 

■ other than seventy if there is doubt This 

' why foul witnesses arc reeded to piovc \ 

Mt ALU.I 1 ,St IV i‘)7- 


adultery for instance Islamic law also 
holds that the state should provide for the 
individual’s haste needs before punishing 
him 

In a veai ol fannoc, the second kha¬ 
lifa of the prophet Mohammed suspended 
the law of amputating hands when some 
people stole food io e.n 

Sham \eldin . 1 bJm 
hlainu beach me ( cruet 
Indianapolis 

The Sign of the Wolf 

It had been a p.vrlic’ulaily had das 
sealing pain, eneivating fatigue and 
deep loneliness with a supportive (am 
llv desperately Hying to help finally in 
the middle of the night I gave up all 
though' of sleep and began to lead 1 ivii 
and theie it was an article on si I I Inly 
dS| 1 Jidn t lead ihc article that lught 
I didn t ha<e to because now I knn.v 
that the day is coming closei when ixs' 
pk will no longer ask me X ou have lupus 
what ’’ I hank .ou It seems su. h a small 
wold to s.iv lor such a help to the thou¬ 
sands of US 

Bar hai a li tinoi, 
Moorhead Mien 


Safety of the Eiffel Tower 

Wc wish IO pi vilest Stloligiv .U’.uiisl 
vim ,u tide on .he I ■ tic I Towei lluiv I'd 
Since the riiornimenl uoui lesponsibili.v 
wt cannot allow vou io call the coit'i'i.'ii 
o| the clevatoi mosi alannmc Maui 
l.iinedwithgieati.tif it woiksveiv well 
In IY7 ' wc added a new and veiv povwi- 
I'ul brake 

I he fiwiiaulic civ ..iiv’i 'ctuulb dates 
back i > 1XK4 and toi the past lew year. 
u< have hem making plans to iepl.iv. it 
with a modern one but the nu.tss.iiy 
fuinls aft run now available Negotiations 
with the v <tv of Pai is .oe piojoessini' slow 
|v Inn wc hope to reach a satisfactory so 
Iiiiuin svmii 

ind't tnt'oux b’esidt’tt 
Hi .S.x o le tit !a I on i l.i th! 

barn 


Oswald Outrage 

The photograpn of the acioi Ivan 
Pleshetle plavmg the iole of Ice IIjiuv 
ttsvvald m an \M< l\ illin on Ihe assas 
sinatiori of President Kennedy IJulv III 
shows turn holding a .opy lift he Be'giade 
daily boh’uu for Mas J|. (977 with the 
headline hmik mdmhii in mi r - 
uKMiI My par'd Icels outiaged hv being 
inadvertently oi delibeialfty linked unfit 
as»assination v'fa man who is held in high 
respe.t in oui .ountiv 

Jutn <tn\nrt h 
l .S c 'orrespondent l’obiica 
.New > or! t its 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

W hoi leJdc'Ks leaf through TlMl this week the> may be startled They wit 
seu i numhei of changes in out appearance - this page included 1 he new 
fi>imat mi-ludes dilTeient section heads, a new type face for headlines haulin', 
rules to set off columns Another innovation secondary headlines to announu 
motcuuKkly what stones aie about Why these changes'* There weie several re.' 
son> but perhaps most im[H)ttant was out increasing use of fast-breaking coU ■! 
photoeiaphs I host we thought icipiiied a simplei cleanei-looking environ 
mem Managing I Jiioi Ilcnn founuald finds the new design “neat and 01 
duly Ii should encouiage discipline and einphasi/c 01 gam,-alion which is o. 
the he.iii of ihc uewsmag, i/me pmicl 
pie But this sense ot oide> will not in¬ 
hibit us t.'uite ihe coiHtarv it will make 
the bold usual gesture easier 

I Ins of course is not out Inst new 
foun.it Ihe typography ol I INK s mst 
issue iMa'ch 1 Ibjli was used with nil 
noi moO'lications In 15 veais In 1*'3H 
a n,oit ipodein Is pc late was adopted 
loi a cleanei molt .onlcmpoiaiv look 
< hn i.tsf icdesign came m IS*7 I We lecl 
that each ol the lot mills was faithful to 
the ncwaiiaga/ine spun b,n alleied 
vvnh chaiii'iiii’ needs and usual tastes 
Walk'' heinaid mu new ail clucv- 
toi who *ook oil 1 1,c l.isk ot ledtsigning 
1 imi l.i-.t fcbiuaiy set out to dealt a 
look of ''icgaui siicneth Sa.s Heinaid 
Wc hope nil icadtis gel used to the 
new tomi it i|Uk kit l Itimate'v nissiill 

b.lckgli'Ulld g.K'd b.IckglOUIld tc'l tfood 
\> i iluig and good photographs 
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Art Director Bernard at work 


I Ills 'C, ek 11,.11 ks the del'll! of 1 C,l 
nomic Kcpoit an o.c.i aonal volunin in 
which I niope.m I conomii ( oncspon 

tlenl He.iic Mullet "ill ec.imme uiajoi iswies in inttination.il tiaut husmes 
and tmani e Ihe slate ot economies has always Ixen iinpoitani ol . i'iusc bu 
i.ue'y inoie oluiouslc so than nose when Imgeimg cllsis has so uideh am] di 
i tv il*. alleiicd iis all 1 lom lus base in BiusseK Mullet has t.weied the 1 mo 
pean economic scene since fails l l *71 liaveling thi.uighoul the t oiumtnl t. 
ink mew ihi husine.sineu pv'htieiaus and tcchnocials who hate dealt wu 
and sometimes caused all the problems S.i\s he I \cywheie but es|K- 
nails in 1 uiope cmi, 'imcs ..nd politics hate become inseparable Ihe puiposc, 
of the column is to give greateu dejith to our eOtciugc ol the fcorn rtuc tlewe! ■ 
opnienis ih.U In behind the mam trends in toelac s world ‘ 

- ‘ * 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 6 Isabelle Adjani is a telephone manias 
without respect for hours or distance She can phone >ou at 
? am whether you ;ue in Pans New Yoik 1 os Angeles oi 
Japan Hei love life is a mysteiv She has become a legend in 
her own time befoie doing much ot anyth'll# observes Amer¬ 
ican Film Duecioi Joseph Loses C. laude Pmolean diagnosed 
the acclaim calmly ‘ Isabelle marks the appeaiance of a new 
generation ol actois V\e wailed 1 1 years loi a new young lead¬ 
ing lady Here she is At the age of 20 Adiani won the New 
Yoik I ilm ( ritics Award as best act less ol the seat an Oscai 
nomination and a acai chonis of praise bom cubes lound the 
v.oild foi hei blh ioil in JIn Su» \ .>/ ■hlfh II Now al 22 she 
amveson the Hulls wood seem in Ihe mle of a lailv gamblei 
m Ihe ftmv I oi hei new tole she has bimmed down lo lit) 
lbs and gone havk lo swimming and g’ mnastics which is as 
she says ' all p > 1 1 of ihe new si w me 

THE WORLD: p. 18 Pr esideni i eidmand Maicos pledges lo 
release hundreds oi piisonci'. phase o.il nulitaiy tnburials and 
set a highei standaid on hainan rights Some believe that this 
is the icsutl ol pressuie from the U S and of Maicos intention 
lo protect his MOO million in annual l> S aid Still aecoidinj 
lo some observers tor lure continues pu'tisukulv m Manilas 
safe houses 

p. 18 I or a woman whose opponents denounced her last ycai 
as India's would-be empress il wuc a superh acl ol expiation 
In out i'f hei mm pubhc loiays since the t ongress Ptuty s cite 
toial debacle last Maich, Indiu iiandhi last week visited the 
ashiam (itbeai)of Avhaiya Vinoba Bhave spmtual hen to Ma 
hatma Gandhi Fit lotite. she paused in deliver her fusi polit¬ 
ical sjieeches since Maich charging that ihe government ol 
Janata Party Punic Mmistei Motarji Desai would be unable to 
reduce unemployment and poverty Indira s pious re-entry into 
Dublic life was shrewd and timely Desai s government is ham¬ 
strung by internal wrangling, and Indiras son .Sanjay is en¬ 
meshed in a tightening web of legal entanglements Ihe con 
linuing popularity Indira demonstrated in hei pilgrimage to 
the ashram could help hei exploit Desai's vulnerability and 
shield Sanjay 

p. 21 In the second hit-and-run massacie at ihe disputed Thai 
< ambodian frontier this veai, Khmer Rouge troops biutallv 
killed 29 Thais “It wasn't an invasion to sci/e out teiritory, 
said Bangkok's anguished Interim Mmistei Samak Sundaravej 
They are international thieves T hev storm in, they kill and 
they escape ’ 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 24 An emergency pool of near - 
Ml -vUCiliS! 15 iin; 


, ly MO billion was being discussed m Paris last week bv mem 
, bcis ol the Intel national Monetary 1 mid Ihe a'd would be 
; designed to bail out indebted nations pai lidilai l\ the labeling 
I undeideveloped ones of the I hud World II has alieadv been 
; duhbed the ‘ W’mcvecn iaeihlv ' allei ilsvreatoi and managing 
tince ti'i of Ihe 1 IMI , H Johannes Willevccit He wants seven 
| Western nations, led by the ITS and stven eountiics 

■ headed by Saudi Arabia to raise tht monev 

THE U.S.: p. 34 An estimated million Ameiteans inelud 
| mg. Pi esideni (. w lei s three sons have on occasion smoked in.u 
! uiiana President e ariti is appealing to < ongicss Im a redac 
1 lion in the Ivcteial penalties foi possession ol the chug Ihe 

■ federal penalties .ire a maximum ol one veal in jail and a 
1 15 000 line lot a lust otlense * lherab m (. ongicss would like 

lo pass a bill lo lower the penally lo a MOO line Im possession 
; of up lo one ounce of marijuana Ihe I’ esideni reasons ihal 
penalties against the possession ot a ding should not lx- mine 
da maim ig lii an indiv idu.il than the iti ug it ell 
1 p. 37 The 44-cal killci who has leiioii'cd voung women in 
, New Vmk Cits siruck again last week He killed 20-veur old 
Staev Moskowil/and blinded hi i companion 20 veai old Rob- 
, euViolante as the iwo sat in a jraiked eai in Busiklyp I he kill¬ 
er who haunts secluded streets has so tar nun ill red six young 
\ people and wounded seven others He usuallv lues his 44-cal 
ievolver al |>omt blank range from a couch with legs spread 
Jl>.m and the weajxin held with two hands Some police be- 
! Iieve him to be someone with police or uuhiatv training 
p. 42 lo Rosalvmi ( ai lei, I his is home Right now the Kim- 
’ ily al home numhcis eighl Iht senior < alters Amv Job and 
Wife Annette, C hip and W ilc C aron arid live month old lames 
I I ail C alter IV the mosi extended family to dwell m the 1 x 

■ ecuuve Mansion since the expansive davs of ihe I ram bn R >u 

1 wvells TlMI Washington ( oites|xrnileni Honme Angelo mlti- 
v icvii the I ust l adv on hie in the W hue I louse 

SCIENCE: p. 44 I wo bills Ix’fmi t ongress aie .i\ king to con 
! uol inomhiiiant I)\'A leseaich It had been tcaud thai a strain 

■ of inuonuollable disease-^anxing Niiierie could be cieated 
‘ and spread like the plague I he bib Ix-'mi the Senaie spon- 
' sored bv l.dward Kenricdv would impi'-vei m eleven mem 

[ hei federal commission lo coniiol ail ucombinant ON \ ex- 
! jxtrimenis The House hul spoils ned bv Paul Rogers proposes 
; local supervision to enfmcc salelv Man .l.uds f )ppi merits of these 

■ bills argue ihal Ihe nunlen ol Icdciai icguiauons would dis¬ 
courage research that could lead lo new undetstanding of 
disease 




The World 
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Isabelle A. in Hollywood 


She has a porcelain face, astonishing eyes and a hunger for stardom 


She is made lor American nnema 
f ranee is too small for her 
I- rancors T tuffaul 

T he aitci noon sun has begun to cut 
lengthening shadows across Bev- 
erlv Hills before Isabelle Adjani 
wakes It is T pm She stus, 
stretches, tuns hei fingeis thiough her 
tousled hair Breakfast is simple and 
American cornflakes and milk She pops 
a handful of vitamins slips a James lav ; 
lor recoid onto the sleico turntable, and 1 
lounges about her lenled hilltop house, i 
playing with a |>ct raccoon named June 
At 4 o clock she is in the shower 
screaming against the hot spiuv to give , 
her voice the hoarse, whispery quality she 
wants for her lole in I'he Driver, the him 
that has brought hei to Hollywood By 5 i 
when the mi'toi c\>ach actually a dress¬ 
ing room on wheels an ives to carry hei ; 
to locution she is dressed a simple cot¬ 
ton smock I'd haps, or a blouse and 
slacks As ihe chauffeur negotiates the 1 
lumliering vehicle through the rush houi 
crush, a crew of makeup attests puts her • 
hair up m h'H curleis and logins the le- , 
dious application of pancake lipstick, \ 
mascara and powdet That lunshcd she 
gets into her costume and with her sec- I 
retaiy. a datk-haited young woman 
named Matgte Isiael rehearses her lines 
until it is time to go helote the camera ’ 
1 his evening the location is 1 os An- 1 
geles' Union Station, a ghostly Spanish , 
mission-style monument ol the days when 1 
slats traveled with a maumum ol liack- 
side fanfaie to and fiom the Last on the 1 
Super I'hief sltcamlinet Now the build- ! 
tng is silent as Director Waller Hill illard [ 
Timer, i leads the actress through her next 
scene blocking out each movement step ’ 
by step Thiough n all, under the hot , 
lights Isabelle Adjani maintains a cool 
elegance Her severe blaA diess comple- i 
ments hei hair a midnight cascade th.it 
etuis up <n the nape of her neck 1 lei eyes i 
are wide profoundly blue Hei lips apio- 
vocative pout, me deeply led and glisten 
mg At the age of 22 the flesh laced 
high-spuiled gamine of The Slap the 
crinolined, doomed hctomr of I lie Story . 
o/ Adele II seems as Truffaut predicted , 
she would be, quite at home m Molly wood . 

She should be Hei fact is made loi , 
the camera a cication all poicelain and 
shadow, dusted with loses those aston¬ 
ishing eyes--sad. fearful hurl furious, 
tender--could btuisc even a calloused 



Isabelle Adjani relaxing on the bank of the Seine in Paris in 1974 

She wants to be more than a french actress in french cinema 


ft 


riMi . At_t»usr is. tv 



icart Ltke many beautiful women, Isa- 
x.-tle Adjani does not have perfect fea- 
ures she worries that her cheeks are too 
all At times she carries her body as if 
.he were still a teen-ager getting used to 
t But she is, all the same, a great beau- 
v, imperfectly perfect Her pilgrimage to 
iollywood is as natural and inevitable as 
i was for Garbo, Dietrich and Ingrid 
jergman 

She is unlike any of those women, yet 
.he evokes all three flashes of Garbo's 
ire, touches of Dietrich's ice, suggestions 
if the young Bergman's soft vulnerability 
Adjani arrives on the scene, moreovei 
vhen there are too few stais to match 
hose beauties of the past- and with a 
:onsummg ambition to fill the vacuum 
‘She adoies America," observes a friend, 
-rench Writer Elisabeth Depardieu “It 
s something mysterious, it represents to 
lei something big and international She 
cants to be more than a F rench actress 
n f-iench cinema She wants to lie 
nteinational " j 

Adfani s introduction to the film cap- j 
tal has been grueling 1 or a month after 1 
•he arrived in California in June, she se- 
1 tiestered herself in hci house on the hill ■ 
o study, emerging mainly to view old 
ilms of the '40s and 50s in prepaialion ' 
oi her role in t'he Dnser When shoot- j 
ng began hei schedule was haidty more j 
(berating Mill's senpt concerns three ; 
hadowy outsiders a professional getaway ] 
irivei (Ryan ONeali a hard bitten de- i 
ective iBrtice Dcm) and a lady gum bin i 
Adjanii O'Neal duves Km a heist on a j 
sokci palace Adjani is paid off to sweat , 
he nevei saw him l)ein frustiatc-d, sets ' 
i traj>- in which Ad|am becomes . 
:n meshed 

! 

T he film consists mostlv of night i 
scenes Shooting i.trely tmishes he- > 
fore 5 in ihe morning and a is 
long past sunrise hefote Adjani is 1 
isleep aftei listening ti> music to wind ] 
leiselfdown 1 am vciy lned, she sacs 
1 his is a ciU/> schedule We woik all 1 
tight and sleep most of the day 1 am hot , 
uid tued and ah confused inside 

Pait of her laliguc may be of hci own ; 
naking With chaiacteiistic enthusiasm, 
Adjani has thiown herself into the new . 
nilieu, adapting to Mill s paiticulai Mol 
ywcK>d style with the feivoi of a tiue be- i 
lever "1 have never attached myscll'spu- , 
tually to a director be foie ’ she told flMl | 
los Angeles Buieau Chief William Ra- 
.tiniaekeis in a candid inteiview last 
■seek, "but 1 m going to start doing it 
iow ' In most of hei earlier stage and 
.creen work, explains Adjani "l was iry- 
ug to find myself" She would work for 
■veeks trying to submerge herself in the 
ole she was playing -so deeply indeed 
hat often she could not cast off the chai- 
ictei for a half-hour oi more aftei a shoot 
ng or a perfoi mance ended 

From Hill, and from France's Andre 
l echtne, who directed her 1976 Conlmen- 
al success Baroceo. Adjani learned to em¬ 
phasize surface style instead of internal 
-haracter Hill, she observes, “thinks of 
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me as an image, a look He is cieaiing 
something for me not only for himself 
but for me He is creating a new person¬ 
ality, and I like that My original, some 
say normal, look is very pure very ro¬ 
mantic, very straight-featured Hill is try¬ 
ing to pervert that look by making it sexy, 
which was unexpectable for me. and for 
most of the people who saw me m Thv 
Stoty of Adele 11 " 

Cinematic techniques have become a 
ncai obsession with the new Adjani Dur¬ 
ing the weeks that she studied for The 
Driver she recalls, ”1 went to the 1 ox slu- 
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Clockwise: Adjani, Bergman in For Whom the Bi 

l lashes of fire, touches ofHe and suygestum 


a look, bui it is the cameraman who has 
the third eye. and if it's a good eye it pro 
tccts you It can also do half yout acting " 
rechine taught her how to stand still 
for the camera Adjani says. Hill taught 
her how to move with it ' I'd never 
thought before about the way 1 stand, the 
way 1 move my shoulders" If such dis¬ 
coveries are elementary even for an 
ingenue, they have struck Adjani like a v i- 
sion of the seventh heaven "This is the 
new phase she says with a 22-year-old s 
magnificent assuianee. "the leal one the 
one 1 had to end up with Fverytbing else 



Tolls, Dietrich in Kismet, Garbo In Camille 


s ol soU vuhu’tahihn 


dio to see two oi three old films a day to 
study the look of the aciois 1 learned that 
the famous Lauren Bacall look came 
about Decause she was actually pctnhed 
of the camera and could not lift hei head 
beyond the famous pose v ithoul shaking 
I studied Bette Davis I was fascinated at 
how these people and the cameia, 
cloaked then defects 

Movie lighting fascinates her l iglu 
is a passion of mine It is really the secret 
of movies,' she says with an ingenuous 
note of discoveiy The director asks tor 


was an appicniK eship for tin ■ stage Now 
1 want to think ol how rm luxly moves 
and whethei my makeup is O K Before, 
I used to think that acting all came fiom 
the inside Now 1 know that isn’t the 
case 

f hough she has an incurable sweet 
tooth a liiend sails hei 'the champion 
o| jam ' slu lias trimmed down foi the 
new peisona leaving only 110 lbs on hci 
5-ft 7 in frame, her calves newly slim 
her hips almost boyish "I had given up 
spoils ' she confesses 'Now 1 am going 
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| A fresh-faced Adjani as a rebellious daughter In her 1974 smash success. The Slap 

i Hours a! Pam 'Jilrn shrine munching on t >u i hei i and sipping giapetrml /nice 


i buck to them again back i<> swimming 
| back to gymnastics This is all pail of the 
[ new. sexy me I umleistand what Hill is 
] doing He is trying to put me in a um- 
! form, as Dietiich and Bacall used to weai 
j uniforms My black outfit in The Driver 
I is a unilorin and I m a soldier, a sexy 
I soldier 

She seems to exult in the fact that 
I her new talents aie unabashedly the ails 
j of deception Before. I was only intei- 
j ested in acting as a puiist.' she says 
j though ,»hc concedes that the craft is noi- 
! mally bullshit -lake all the time’ But 
! now ‘ I am much more interested m act 
i ing with the screen instead of reacting to 
| my partner's look I m starting only now 
1 to enjoy the fun of bullshit the fun of 
! fake " 

l t veil as a child in Pans Adjani was 
! a beauty- a hetttage from hot Bacanan 
I mother and her father, an auto salesman 
! of Turkish ancesity who came to I ranee 
! from Algeria But ocithoi she not hei pai 
! ems thought of hei as an act toss, she wanl- 
| ed to be a biologist oi. curiously enough 
j a judge in childrens court ‘She had a 
I thirst for learning her mothei remem- 
1 bers ‘She lead enmmouslv At her pai- 
ents modest apaitmcnt in the Pans sub- 
| urb of Cjcnncvilliers the room they keep 
I for her is still packed w ith hot bcxiks 
. Isabelle was twehe when she set her 
eye on the stage "It was at the lycee, til 
j French class, that she started acting rc- 
j calls Mis Adjani She triumphed in Mu- 
I here's /aw fourhcrics dc Sea pin >/'he 



As Hugo's daughter In The Story of Adhle H. 


Rogueries of S<apin>. in which she played 
Scapin the lascally male hem 

By the time she was 14 she was spend¬ 
ing hours at Parts’ film shrine, the 
l mematheque munching on ciackers 
and sipping grapefruit juice while she 
watched movie aftei movie It was her 
face that propelled hei into show busi¬ 


ness that same year Movie Director 
Bernard Toublanc-Michel. touting 
schools in search of young actors, spotted 
Isabelle at the Lycee Alfred de Vigny and 
asked in the classic manner, whether she 
wanted to be in movies 

The offer was for a small role in le 
Pent Bougnat. which Isabelle worked in 
during her summer vacation Her career 
swiftly became a succession of such fo 
lunate meetings another movie, Fauslint 
et le Bel Fje a part in a TV serial, le Si 
eiei des Flamands, the role of Agnes in a 
television production of Mohere's 77r 
School for W ’tves She was scarcely 17, and 
totally innocent of stage experience, whei 
Director-Producer Robert Hossein chose 
hei in the summer of 1972 for the secon 
lead in a Rlteims production of Garcia 
L oi ca s play, The House of Bt mat da Alh 



As blowsy-halred working girl in The Tenant 


That Deccmbei on the basis of hei tele 
: vision performance in The Sthool Un 
: IT m s Jean Paul Roussillon signed her 
j for a new Comedie 1’ranyaise production 
' of that Molieie classic Without setting 
[ fixil on the usual route thtough the Pa n - 
i Conservatory fordiama she had enteied 
j the hallowed, thiee-century-old C omedie 
. The winter of 1972-71 war a season 
[ of singular success fot Adjani She com 
| muted to Rheims for perfotmances of the 
j lorca play began work at the Comedie 
I and studied foi her baccalaureate exams 
at the lycee—normally a task that con 
sumes even a good student's total time 
She won her diploma the nevl spung It 
was marked hien 

Adjani's tics to the C omedtc lasted jum 
2 1 . years-~long enough to win valuable 
stage experience the title role in Jean Cu- 
raudoux’s Ondtne and the part of Sister 
! ranij'oise in Henry de Montherlant -1 
Port Roval More important, it gave hei 
still furthei exposuie Sitting in the au¬ 
dience at The School foi Wives one n>ghi 
was the French scenanst Jean-1 oup Da- 
hudte (Le Sauvage, Saint I Artiste\ whi 
promptly wrote a screenplay for her Di¬ 
rected by Claude Pinoteau Im Gifle (Thi 
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As vengeful lover in Barocco 


Ship 1 was j smash Playing a schoolgirl 
11 odds with hci paients, Adgim project¬ 
ed a \ihianl, fresh faced image that stole 
he show, from Veterans I ini' Venturuand 
Arum (iiiaidoi ami sent the clilics into 
.Mansions oi bicllHess adjectives Pmo- 
:eau diagnosed the acclaim c.ilmlv ls- 
ifveilc mat ks ihe appearance of a neve pen 
.■ration o| adors M'ler Michele Morgan, 
Hngnle Haidm md Jeanne Moieau iu 
wailed Is yeais for a new voiinp leading 
ndv litre she is 

T he C (■medic I ian s aise a' i's con 
lias Is demand had ippiovtel Is 
a'lclles wolf iii lhr .Ship Hui 
eomplica 1 ior,s aiost Horn anolhei 
inmei 1 1 utfaiil li.iu seen be i on I\ at 
I he S< /ni-n hn II an She nr ide me d \ 
tie lemenihets She has a passion stiong- 
.1 ilian lhal ol olheis He otlcied Ad 
lam ihe iead in the Stmt <>/' hle/e II his 
him ahoul the lomanlv uhim.iiclv mad 
.pie a o! v idol Hug,os daughter m her 
nu;suit ot an mdillerenl lirnish airtiV ot- 
h.ei I warned to do i him wnh her \er\ 
jure klv urg.tr.■ Is, the dnes'lOi savs I 
.bought that i could m filming her steal 
I hose precious tilings lhal passover a bixly 
md face in lull translorma'.ion 

1 his time the ( omcdie stud no With 
n\ months to go on he i contract, Aeljani 
tun the eompanj She had done nil of 
he good paits there ohseives Jean- 



sabelle at ages five and 14 
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Claude Bnaly, an actor friend who ap 
peared with her in Barocco "She could 
aspire only to play Jultet and there was 
Truffaut and the prospect of a film ca 
reer It was no choice at all ” 

Adele H won international attention 
for the 20-year-old actress the New York 
Film Critics Award as best actress of the 
year an Oscar nomination (she lost out 
to Louise Hetcher m One Hew Over the 
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As thieving wife in Violette et Francois, 


(~ lit Ano v \e\tl and a c hoi us o! pi .use 
from citlics round the world [tut the role 
intense and emotion tl as il u limns a 
madwoman ( Wells enough Adiaru seems 
more richly human in Roman Polanskis 
mac able |97g tilm l lie lenuni In P she 
plays a slighllv flaky but cairn heailed 
working pul, who takes the loat-c la/cd 
Polanski gently to bed in a vain attempt 
to heit> hint Despite blowss han mi 
mense ill litlmg horn unis, ami layers ol 
untidv mascara the Ad|um ol Ihe ten 
Kilt is intensely appealing, hei hiicf ip- 
peatanecs the warmest human notes m a 

chillnn' nlm 

I lie moie brittle Isabelle nnturtu 
natcly for tllosi who pteld hei olhei face 
has since te emeigcd In Icchmes 
bleak murky poliiK.il thiillei Huhhco 
which has attracted heavy ciowdsand ec 
static reviews m l mope <hut has no' vet 
opened in the l \S ) Adjani sometimes 
seems to he playing Adclc H in svvcatei 
and skirt Hot hoy friend ismmdtied and 
once again she is tx.tc!t and obsessed this 
tune with tinding his killei When the 
nundeiei turns out to he a 1 .hi k alike ol 
her hoy fneud tbotli ioIcs ate played by 
Cierald Depardieui sht ic-cteates him 
Pvgmaliein-sty Ic anvl goes olf vv ilh him 

Adjani s 1977 him I loleiteet I ii/rnoi s 
is sv'mewhai lighten the tale of a hapless 
pan of mislits bound togelhei by latce 
nous adveniutes and a will to siuvivc hut 
The Driver pi onuses to revet 1 to a som- 
be> moixl If Director Hill follows his own 
script to the letter the three principals 
will mu even smite until the Iasi frames 
of the him It is not sui prising lhm Hill 


refers to Adjani as his “ice lady 
It may be lhal Adjani's fervid, dead¬ 
ly serious professionalism along with 
her brooding beautv helps to prompt her 
directors into casting her into just such 
parts Tfutlaut observes that sht has 'a 
iiuasi-religious view of her craft The 
shooting of Ailclt II was tense She la 
hots m pain instead of laboring m joy 
Making Duroiio m Amsterdam she rent- 
■ ed an apailment away fu m the rest of 
the vast and ctew subsisting' on boiled 
nsh and yoguit while she studied the 
, suipt In I lie Ihivcr repoits Hill with 
an almost nulilai v satisfaction she di>cs 
exactly what 1 till bet to do \s soon as 
she airived in I o' Angeles I refused to 
let hci spc.ik I icnch any mote She 
worked on hei I ngltsh like a fanatic 


Such Iichc dedication coupled with 



As poker player m The Driver 





j Adjani s swift list. to stardom, dcx:s not al 
j wavs endeui hei to her co-workers 
j "When she walks on s'age. explains f li 
| saheih Depj'diou (Actoi Cieiatd s wife) 
I * she has t > he the strongest she has to tm- 
I post hei self I hat makes the atmospheu 
i tense 

Oil vu-cn Ad|ttnt is less imperious 
; hut still diiheult to fathom ‘She is an in 
| tclleetuai says Depardieu ‘Sometime; 
j it would ha\e been easier toi her to bt 
I less intelligent At home in Pans she de- 
, voms psychoanalytic lileialuie fiorr 
j I reud to Jacques l aetin philosopher 
1 Irom Niet/sshe te> Saittc But she alst 


prowls the movies pops in une\|>ecic-dly 
on friends like Acttess Matie-I tanee Pi- 
siet In the evenings she will often jout- 
nev with a pack ofchums to the Pre C ane 
a seedy restautant m the 14th onondisse- 
rncnl to talk and laugh into the dawn 
She loves to dance but hate- the fash¬ 
ionable disci's Instead on die aim ol 
lechine or the bov friend of the moment 
she heads for griniv dives in Monmartic 
to dance and dunk alongside the pios- 
mutesand pimps 

The private Adjani is almost refresh 
ingly if not endeatinplv disoigam/td 
! She is a telephone maniac without icspci. I 
for hours and distance savs finals She 
can phone vou at 3 oclock m the ntoin 
, ing if she needs to talk lo you Somc‘tmie*s 
sht phones dnee oi toui tunes a night 
whethei 'ou aie m Paris, New A oik 
j Los Angeles or Japan She is something 
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i of a spoiled child She is completely tm j 
! pulstve, instinctive She is the opposite o 
j a controlled woman ' Yet if she exasper ! 
• ales fuends, she can also be ‘totally gen j 
1 Clous' to them After the shooting of Bar 
tteto ended, Adjani threw a lavish part; 
and gave cadi member of the crew a snial 
1 diamond 

Her love life is a mysieiy That Ad | 
IJni has a lose hie. and an active one, i ; 
ceilain she seems to have lived with i ! 
man -when she was not staying at hom> 

- as earlv as four years ago Bruno Nuyt 
ten, her cameraman on Barotco, has been 
and mas still he a hov friend Isnhelli 


won l say !l was Nuvitcn who took on • 
her hiolhe: 1 iic 20 as a second assis¬ 
tant loi the filming of Biuot < o ' 

Hei passion foi privacy and a long- 
smimeting pique at sonit inaccurate sto- ; 
nes early in bet caret'! have nuituied ■ 
Adiam s ^>hs{ attitude towaid the piess 
and f leiich journalists at least have te 
sponded m kind awaidmg hei then Pnx | 
(. ill on il emun Pii/e) foi noiicoopeialion \ 
in 1074 Once .oi Amciican joutnahst ea- ; 
get to interview hei pi unused her dinner 
with Dennis Hopper as a lure Hopper 1 
cane to dinnet hut Adjani never showed 
up Hei ahhonence of still photographs 
amounts to aim ist a phobia W hen vou j 
aie oil the soeen vou can keep youi tin | 
age under cont'ol Yi'u are moving all the i 
time she explains in a phologtaph you 
can t do that Its like having voui face 
raped 


The phobia has followed her to Cal 
tfornta, along with her disorganizec 
schedule Still, she seems relatively re 
taxed in Southern California's casual at 
mosphere ‘This is a town of films anc 
music," Adjani says ‘When I am here 1 
listen to music and see films You don’t 
read books hete I read hooks in Pans' 
She is. she confesses. ‘ not in any hutry tc 
get back I thought when 1 came hete that 
1 would prefer to be in New York, lie- 
cause I love New York but I have adapt¬ 
ed here 1 put on the record player anc 
say ‘Play, baby' If you want to be your¬ 
self it’s just the tight spot to be 

W'hen she does go back Adjani wtl 
have a busy schedule once again She hat 
signed to play Emily in a Teehine film bi¬ 
ography of the Bronte* sisters (Maric- 
f-rance Pister may plav Charlotte) Sht 
has a verbal agreement with (ictinan Di- 
teclor Werner Het/og to play the vam- 
pue s victim in a remake of the silent clas¬ 
sic Nosfetaln And she would like to dr 
C amille for American Dueaot losepl- 
I osey She' missed out on two cailiei L o- 
sey projects Casting loi I he Romuntu 
l nnhshssoniun. I osey called hei to his ho¬ 
tel iiiom wheie in a neivnus moment she 
walked right into a dooi A lew month*- 
latet. on her way to see i osev loi an-uh 
ei interview Adjani fell into a mud j>nd- 
dle and ai rived an houi and a hall laic 

P ei h.ijis iuidtlstandah|\ I ose. lias 
a somewhat i esc iced oj'iuion ol 
Adiam Almost l'\ ac-idem she 
has had an immense publicitx 
buildup m the jiast veai that otlu-t-. pav 
millions foi and nevu i*et She has be 
come a legend in he! linn helote* doing 
mtieh of anything But hutf.uii who 
found hei so head'-ttong and 'nienv, din¬ 
ing the filming of ijetr II that he rashly 
declaied he would nevo again \*oik with 
Adjani insists that the asheis makes hot 
own chances and what s mote deseives 
them 

‘1 Uck does not play a line I lutlaul 
says emphatically She is ,o powciful in 
hei acting, in hei intensity that even if 
she wcie leeiting a 1 a 1 oulaine labD in 
a subpiefeetute she would not go ui rio- 
lleed If she missed hei hi oak on Mon¬ 
day, she would find anothei on Wediies 
clay If she missed the one on Wednesday 
she would lind another one on 1 nday 
She is one ol those people whose destiny 
doe’s not rest on the notion of ehaiice 
Whatever the peripatetics of hei course, 
success awaits hei at the end 

Those who have followed AJiant's 
rapid rise might pctecivc m hei eaiecr a 
shade more luck than Truffaut admits but 
hardly less determination Just as hei oth¬ 
er movies reflect facets of hei intense pei- 
sonalily. Thr Diner touches rieatlv on that 
non will in the film s final scene As she 
steps into a taxi lo drive off into the night 
Adjani turns to Ryan ONeal and says, 
‘ I've spent my whole life living not to 
break even ’ With her magic, how can 

TlUt 
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Truffaut reading with Adjani during shooting of The Story of Addle H. on island of Guernsey 

“She n one of those people » hose cL sinn dues not lest on iht notion ol chum e 
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Riot police fire tear-gas grenades at environmentalists trying to reach nuclear plant near Malville 


Clash at Super Phenix 

h'nvu on men uih sts lost u battle hut still expect to win the war 


T ht i shall n,n pass declared Pitted 
Ri m* Jannm ol 111. deparimenl ii! 
(sere imok'mi tile inimoit.il wolds ol 
M.tislwl Pel ji:i he foie the |4|(i Battle of 
Verdun ! Ins time liancwi the attack¬ 
ing aims ssus not onls Cieim.in hut also 
Swiss Belgian Italian Spanish Bntish 
ami mostly I icrich pci hups .10,000 dem- 
onsuatois in all I Iks vveic piolesling 
against Su|>et Phems trances guml 
pUitomiim bleeder leudoi, umiei loii 
situs lion near Mali ilk fK miles east sif 
I son 

1 he sceapons oil Kith .sides vseie less 
than ntieleai i oricussion grenades Mo 
lotos cocktails te.u gas eluhs anil stones 
hut they mflictc. some nuel injuiies 
One demonstiatoi a 11-veai-old ehem 
tstrs tcjchei died when a concussion 
grenade tupluted his lungs and caused 
internal hemotihugmg At least 100dem- 
onstiatois ansi ten [X'lice weu* hurl, in¬ 
cluding sonic on both sides who lost hands 
ot feet sshen concussion gtenades explod- 
ed prematutely the ensitonmentuhsls 
neatly bottled up on a nattow road, nev- 
c*t had a chance to reach the nusleai site 
a mile lrom the battlefield and their cause 
ended up as another casually in the con¬ 
fusion ' What does beating up Ilia have 
to do with nusleai energy'’" asked one dis¬ 
gusted demonstiatoi huddling in the chill 
rain Scolded the newspaper Quotidien de 
Paris ‘The notion of defense of the en 
vironment implies nonviolence ” 

Still, the f-rench government suffeted 
too, since the spectacle of demonstrators 
and Pin fighting in the ram flashed across 
the newspaper pages and television 
screens of Lurope and the rest of the 
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winKI Ihal was what mans ol the en 
vi'onmeiilalisls had hoped loi. a massive 
soup Jr ihralir that would turn public 
opinion against the fat tanging I icnch 
nucleai em-rgv progtam 

Nucle.u enc-tgv is at the ciossiojds 
of the two independences ol f railse the 
mdependeiKc* of hei defense and the in 
dependence of her energy supply So 
said President Valet v C'.iscaid d I sl.img 
while visiting Pierrelalle the I retich I os 
Alamos gist belorc last week s battle 
1 laiKC has no oil and very link coal 
and the 1975 Aiab oil boycott dramat¬ 
ically demonsttated 1 lencb reliance on 






Policeman carries off demonstrator 

Some lost hands and feet 


foicign energy Since 1974 as a result, 
the government has otgam/ed an am¬ 
bitious atomic eneigv piogtam to provide 
.d least 40 conventional nucleai power 
plants and a I 200-megawalt fasl-neu- 
tron plant thtu will bleed plutonium fuel 
ftoin uranium wastes, tedticing any ne¬ 
cessity foi importing Noith American 
uranium Scientists ate sharplv divided 
oic't the dangets that may be inherent 
tn the hieeddi icavt’w and President 
tatter has halted the bS hieedet pro¬ 
gram as rtskv I lie 1 tench are none¬ 
theless piessmg. ahead with their biccd- 
et plan, the most ambitious untiet taken 
by any nation and 1 lance* s nucleai net- 
wuik is expected to free the country 
from 75'. of us tmpoitod-eiieigy lequirc- 
ments by ISIS 1 ! 

1 nvuonnientahsts ail over L’urope 
have become mcieasmglv opposed to such 
plans What worries them in iiailiculai is 
that Super Phenix will produce energy 
Horn a sophisticated sodium-cooled reac¬ 
tor eight times more powerful than small- 
ci water-cooled plants The environmen¬ 
talists protest that theie have not been 
adequate tests ol the highly volatile so¬ 
dium system, which involves tempera¬ 
tures up to I .('00 I 

last Match the environmentalists 
look the nuelc.it issue to Ihe noils in 
I ranee's municipal elections and s. oied 
sut prising success They earned i()'. of 
the vole and were the ctitu.il factor in 
some elections, notably in a'omic com¬ 
munes' close to existing ot proposed 
powci plants 1 hecnciionmenlaltstshope 
to do still beitei in nol wai s elections, 
particularly if ihev continue to receive the 
kind ol publicity thev have gamed so far 
So although it was the mayhem and not 
the message at Malville last week I ranee 
cun evped c)uile a lew mote such dem¬ 
onstrations between now and voting time 
next Match ■ 
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Archbishop Makarios addressing crowds of his Greek-Cypriot followers 


The Passing of the Dark Priest 

Suddenly cndm^ an era. Cyprus lurches into crisis 


T o lnevereni British I •>mmirs 11 /_*i ting 
tti pi ever ve -olonial lLilt on Cyprus 
75 years ago In - was Mm Is the kmlc His 
futkish viicnuc lev Med lion as lhe ll.uk 
Pntwi loi Ills Hs/.ii,inn. jmIiIus larliei 
lhan the black board cassoek ami iaII kut 
imuikii'l clerical stovepipe h.U that wee 
his itademaiks Some Amui.an diplo 
mats dctmyaled him as tne t aslio of the 
Mediicnane.iti Hut kta week allot Aieh 
lushop Makanos Hi Piesidenl ol C vpms 
elicei suddenly ol a heat I att.iek lop elass 
before hts f)4lh Piilhelav even enemies 
eotikl ague wiili the learln! epitapli 01 
one mourning t i punt lo tne woikl 
eiicvl the man wiping his eves j, he led 
Nleeisias (alheelia! ol St leillll w he it 
Makanos lay in -.late he wast spins 

Makailos Intel been PlcSidt III loi 17 
sears, the mils eleelcd 1’iesiek nl 'h.ll the 
sun-diene heel Islam! had evei had and 
se' his unc spoiled death ereateel sel an- 
eilhei hue hint’. , i isis No one 1 1st nad Use 
loyalty and allVciior. ol the 51 S 000 ( neck 
( vpiiots who tiimprise lout lifllis ol the. 
population No one else Itad the polilieal 
possei lo .usepl lOmpiomlse with the 
< vpilot links who make up the leiuain 
elci o| ihe poj'iilalion and who have held 
siime 40’, of the island Iambus si me a 
massive fuikish invasion e'l < spins was 
made m then t'ehail ni 574 

\\nh some Ibieigu siatesmen Mtik.t- 
i ios eoulel be sold and obstinate \V ith his 
own people, heissevei lie was seaim and 
elfusise Although he sulkicd a nnklheaii 
ait.uk e.i'her this seal ( ypnols weie eui 
piepaied loi hisdealh I he ■ igoiousa'ih- 
hishop hat! nevei ii-alls desigoau el a sui 
cessot Ihi miminniP as a leseill seas 
electric as t necks lileel pas; the bier 
where he las in splendid pold .town and 


mantle I he loeek ( spnoi government 
dtslaied a 40-dav mourning pi nod 

(iieete-s I*ic>iiioi ( onsuntiiie k.ua 
maulis his steadlaslls kt*pt Ills elisiaiiee 
llom f spins -nme an aitempleel putsch 
against Makanos hi ihe imlitais |unta 
that preceded him bin in \thens Iasi 
week the go\e ininent ssmpatllei balls de- 
slaitel si. das o| mounting, In luikts 
Ihe new novelnnicnlof Ptcmiti Sulcsinan 
Dcmml taetlnlls decided neilhei to gloat 
nen to salute Ills aelversaiy Most lurks 
he'svevei agieed with an Ankara giocci 
w hei dee laleel that Liod has Imadv lleaid 
mu pi jsei s 

loi the aie hhishop it was tilling that 
ihose who fill so long fenmel it elllhellll to 


live with him were suddenly so wonted 
about living without him But this was not 
surprising Makarius has been the huh of 
C'ypius' political ambiguities evet since he 
was elected archbishop of the Orthodox 
Church of C'ypius in 1950 and assumed 
the traditional title of ethnarch (literally 
ethnic or national leader! Like a medi¬ 
eval Pope, the ethnaich is both a secular 
and religious icadei Makanos piacticed 
the polities but preferred the spiritual ti¬ 
tle He wanted lo be addressed formally 
as “You/ Beatitude 

Makanos origins were humble He 
was born Mikhail Mouskos into a peas¬ 
ant faintly in the village ol Panasia A 
bright student voting Mouskos enteied 
the monastery of kykko m the I loodos 
Mountains at I i and tiX'k the religious 
name Makanos, which means ‘blessed’ 
in Ciicek He chose to become a ’ black 
oi cehbatt priest rathei than one of the 
‘ wh'tc priests, who are Pec to marry but 
cannot be consecrated bishops Makanos 
lose fast he was sent to Athens lo study 
law and theology. latei went to Boston 
University In |U4S he was summoned 
home io tiiihukml ( y pi iis to become a 
bishop 

Makanos concern foi Ills fioik was 
always political Ik once ‘-aid I would 
lonsor’ with the dc-.il himselt it it would 
kccpC v pins ami i's peopk mde; ondeni 
In IV5b as ihe lighting peaked bclviicn 
the llnli’h aim> ami ihe t vonnis \n 
Ihonv I den s go>eminent an used tne 
ethnaii h of lonunting icbclhon md c\ 
lied mm lo the lemote Scy.helk' Islands 
i (K/0 miles Horn home Hut whs u tin Hnl 
ish gavt .ip (he light tlucv vcaisi.'lei Ma 
kanm was cki led Piesidcnl ol the newly 
independent Republic ol( >pnis 

His lollowci s had fought loi ci/nwv 
■ in i Kin > bet ween L vpius and tuecec but 
the <igicement on iiidepeiidcncc loi bade 
mat Instead u gaai.uiiecil a -epaiaic 
( yimis ami a pol.tiial shaic to ihe luik- 
ish mmoniv Ancient ethnic hatreds, 



Throngs of mourners pay farewell to Makarlos as his body lies in state 

lie wanted to hr tot mailt addressed "Your Beatitude 




however, soon brought the two commu- Turkish invasion The result was a hu- Who that successor would be was in 
niues into bloody conflict The United imitating defeat for the dominant Greek doubt Constitutionally the job fell for 

Nations dispatched a force to patrol the Cypnots When Makarios returned, he the moment to Spyros Kyprianou 46. 

“Green Line" that separated the two eth- found a battered country that had aban- president of the house of representatives 

me groups But the ceaseless hostility on doned the idea ofany kind of Greco-Turk- Bui Kypnanou has heart problems him- 

Cyprus enppied NATO's eastern flank in ish accord self At least two other candidates also 

the Mediterranean Makarios was scarcely guiltless in want the job, and the Greek vote is split 

While the Turks marshaled their own the 1974 war He had effectively blocked among half a dozen factions The four 

forces, the Greeks fell to fighting among Turkish rights and prevented outsiders major political parties proposed that the 

themselves In preindependence days, fiom seeking reasonable settlements His solution might be to let Kyprianou hold 

Makarios battled the British with the leg- arrogance of 1963 was replaced by the the post until lebiuary, when an elec¬ 
endary Colonel George Grivas, whose soirow of 1974, and his new credo was, lion would have been held in any case 

EOKA (for National Organization of Cyp- as he told Time’s Dean Bielts at the Whocvei inherits Makarios'job will 
not Fighters) provided the archbishop’s time, “to live with the reality of be no new Daik Priest But his prob- 

guernlla legions After independence, what is and to protect that which we lems will be enough to tax a saint Al- 

Grivas was banished to Athens as part of hold though the Gieek Cypriot community 

the settlement He later returned secretly “1 know 1 will not see an indepen- has lecovered economically fiom the 1974 

to oppose Makarios with a new foka-B dent unified Cyprus in my lifetime.’ 1 Ma- Turkish invasion, the ethnic division of 

After the 1967 coup of the colonels in karios added and he was right In 1975 the island is deadlocked And the broad- 

Greece itself, assassination attempts and the Turks declared their own Turkish ei Greco-Turkish spin that has wounded 

other plots against the archbishop mul- Federated Stale of C yprus, last week the nato shows no sign of healing The 

tiplied In 1974 the Athens junta mount- only notice this rump government took course ahead for the next Piesident is 

ed a coup that sent Makarios into hasty of Makarios passing was to announce one that Makarios bequeathed him and 
exile once again But five days later (TlMF, flatly that it would not recogm/e his sue- that will surely be a course of serpen- 

July 29 1974i the coup precipitated a cessor as the leader of a united C yprus line prospects ■ 


Economic Report, Henry Muller 


Watch Out for Creeping Protectionism 

W ilhelm Haferkamp. the burls West German who runs ti-hbers agteement.' an accord that has governed intet- 

the C ommon Market s external relations delivered a national trade in textiles since 1974 Claiming that 500000 

sobering message in Brussels the olhei day ‘The world is textile jobs have been lost since the agreement went into ef- 

nearei to sliding back into the protectionism of the 1930s feet, the l uiopean (. ommunil> had asked for a freeze on 

than at an> time foi ihe past 30 years,” he declared It is the giowth of imports of yarn. T shins blouses and other 

not that governments arc busy applying the same crude quo- textiles fiom developing countries The pc, rei countries 

las and tariffs that almost halted world trade during the led b> India and Brazil, refused The talks failure piompt- 
Gieat Depression Instead, as Hafcikamp explained the ed i.Mt Director-General Olivier Long to wain that un- 

proiestionism that kept millions on the dole 40 yeais ago is less the agreement can be extended, 'we might witness the 

now being presented in a new guise, with seductive, mod- beginning of the disintegration of international tiade " 
ein rational-soundingslogans ’ Why. after nearly four years of economic difficulty, is 

(>ne ol those new slogans was coined by France s Vale- protectionism gaining gmund only now ’ It is because until 

ry (jiscard d Lstaing, w hose country enjoys the dubious dis- Iasi year the genera] feeling was thai after Ihe recession, ptc- 

tinction of having introduced the beggar-thy-neighbor trend vious pullet ns of growth would return and unemployment 

of the 19JOs 1 ree trade discard told Jimmy Carter and would decline Bui lodav u has become evident that the 

other leaders at the 1 ondon economic summit, should be boom of the '50s and 60s concealed severe structural prob- 

“orgamzec! ' l Liberating on hts boss’s concept. Premier lems in some industries Throughout I urope unemployment 

Raymond Bar.: aigues that high-technology monopolies’ has continued to rise, prompting unions and managers alike 

m the US (aerospace, eleetronicsi and cheap labor in de- to press lor curbs on foreign competition 

veloping countries are depriving some Luropean countries As difficult as the piesent economic situation inav be 
of their fan share of world trade France has pressed the there is no evidence that protectionism will help any coun- 

Common Market to restrict textile imports from develop- try Only under unusual circumstances - when an indus- 

tng countries and has threatened retaliation against the try’s decline provokes sudden unemployment for example 

U S if Concorde is not allowed to land in New York - should nations resort to temporary lestrictions and ihen 

France is not the only offendei Italy has imposed curbs only if such measures are combined with efforts to restruc- 

on Japanese motorcycles Washington has signed accords ture (he industry It is stiange that countiies such as 

whereby Taiwan and South Korea have promised to re- Trance - posing as champions of the Thud Wiuld should 

strict their exports of shoes to the U S Japan now limits want to shift the buiden ol unemployment to pool nations 

its sales of color television sets m America U S Steel and that cannot even affoid to pul then jobless on the dole Re- 

Zcntth are suing to force the U S Government to impose structuring means finding new uses for L urope s well- 

countervailmg duties on imports of Luropean steel and Jap- trained labor force—making textile machinerv to sell to 

anese color TVs on the grounds that rebates of value-added the Third World instead of producing T shirts 

tax in foreign countries constitute illegal export subsidies Protectionism, after all is a subsidy paid bv the pop- 

So far. the courts and the Treasury Department have sided ulalion at laige. since n deprives consumers of lower-cost 

with the 83-nation General AgreementonTariffsand Trade imports A reaffirmation of the principles of fice trade, 

(GATT), which holds that such tax rebates are not viola- which have served the world so well since World War II, 

trons of international trade rules would be both a better guarantee of prosperity in the lu- 

Perhaps the most ominous development is the collapse lure and a useful weapon against the seemingly intractable 
a fortnight ago of negotiations to renew the 50-nation ‘mul- inflation that lies at the coie of the economic ciisis 
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Nutcracker Suite 

En route with Vance on a mission almost impossible 


T he mission confronting Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance was to learn, 
as he put it, “how to crack the 
hard nuts that have to be 
cracked ” So last week Vance flew in and 
out of the familiar way stations of Mid¬ 
dle Eastern diplomacy- -Alexandria. Bei¬ 
rut, Damascus En route he heard a 
revised and piomistng version of a for¬ 
mula for indirect negotiations between Is¬ 
rael and the Arabs—but in almost no time 
at all the region's quar reling stales proved 
that this solution would not be accept¬ 
able Thus by week's end, with his eleven- 
day tup mostly over, all that the top U S 
envoy could say with certainly about Mid¬ 
dle 1 ast nutcracking was that few wot Id 
problems have so tough a shell as the 
Aiab-israeli conflict 

Vance’s first stop was Alexandria, ihe 
2,300-yeai-old metiopolisof the Nile Del¬ 
ta to which nearly 2 million Cairenes 
among them Egyptian Picsidenl Anwar 
Sadat - flee each summer to escape the 
capital s stifling heat 'I he Secretary who 
suffers from a chronically bad back, ar¬ 
rived fatigued from his 13-hout flight Al¬ 
though he was limping slightly because 
of a calf muscle he had pulled the pre¬ 
vious day m a tennis game with World 
Bank President Robert McNamara, he 
headed directly for Sadat's lavish four-sto¬ 
ry seaside villa As Vance approached, 
Sadat began opening his aims for the tra¬ 
ditional Arab embrace with wnich he used 
to greet Henry Kissinger, he quickly 
checked himself when the very reserved 
American thrust forward his arm for a 
handshake 

Silting by moonlight in overstuffed 
wicker chairs on the manicured lawn. 
Vance and Sadat surveyed the Middle 
East situation for 3!i hours--more than 
twice as long as the American had an¬ 
ticipated During the session, which was 
latei characterized in American diplo¬ 
matic phrases as “very useful" and 'con¬ 
structive,” Vance put forward some of the 
"proposals" he had brought with him 
from Washington Among them that the 
Palestine Liberation Organization be al¬ 
lowed to participate in a Geneva Peace 
Conference only after it recognizes Isra¬ 
els right to exist, that the boundaries of Is¬ 
rael be a mattei for negotiation, that “real 
peace" include not only an end to the state 
of belligerency but also full diplomatic 
and economic ties between Israel and the 
Arab states 

Sadat rejected Vance's suggestions 
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Secretary Vance and Egypt's Sadat center animatedly in Alexandria 

No embraces for the coolly reserved American diplomat 








Vance and Wife Grace sightseeing at Palmyra ruins in Syria 

Saul,int‘ hi in'll \piikesiiitm H c air lulalh m the dark 


and repealed a number of now familiar 
Arab positions Israel must pull back from 
all the territories it captured in 1967, the 
Palestinians must be represented al a Ge¬ 
neva Conference, full relations between 
the Arabs and Israelis can only come a 
few ye.us after the end of belligerency 
But despite that stalemate on specific 
terms, Sadat was full of optimism and 
ebullience, and he proposed a series of al¬ 
ternatives The only one that was made 
public was a plan (previously tabled in 
vanous forms during the long history of 
Middle Past negotiations) known as 
“working group" Accoiding to this 
scheme, the Foreign Ministers of bgypt, 
Syria and Joidan would go to New York 
oi Washington to bargain indirectly with 
Israeli Foreign Mmistei Moshe Dayan, 
with Vance acting as a go-between Be¬ 
cause the winking group" would fall 
short of being a formal conference, the 
PI O probably need not be included 
That would neatly circumvent Israel's re- j 
fusal to negotiate with the PIO as well ; 
as the Arab comnntmeni to having the j 
P 1. O at Geneva 

In.til Vance had two sessions with Sa- ! 
dat ami one with 1 oieign Mtmstei Ismail j 
1 ahniy before dcpailmg fiom 1 gypt fen a | 
tbui hnui slop in 1 ehanon In that civil 1 
w.u torn count! y the Scdctaiy pledged 
suhied lo longiissioiiul appioval an 
immediate $75 million in seed money to 
help rebuild ihe I chant sc aimy V5 mil- 
I kmi m add i bona I mililai v ciedits ovt i the 
ne\t tbiee vials and $47 million in 
econ.imic aid 

T hen on to I kimasciis tin a 7' -houi 
session wiih Svtia s Piesident Ha 
lev Assad who piomplly shoi 
down the whole idea oMhe woik 
mg gioup In a 4* minute news confci- 
ence ihe Sv, tan leadei esplaineil [heie 
is a possibiblv that this winking group 
would be looked upon as a compcliloi lo 
the < le-neva t onfereiKC and I do not 
think that an . ol ns would like to look ni it 
m this way Mme ominous than bis veto 
of Sadat s pioposal was Assads general 
■ ejection of the > lici suggestions that 
Vance brought When asked if the Amci- 
ic.in's visit had advanced the piocess 10 - 
waid peace, the Synan leplied Not nec¬ 
essarily Iheie ate no new data that 
make us closer to Geneva than we wcic 
twodaysago Insisting that the fate of the 
Palestinians is the mother ciiiestion As¬ 
sad icfuscd to budge from his long-stand¬ 
ing demand that the PIO be included at 
Geneva Although he refused to rule out a 
Geneva Conference for this yeai (the 
chances “aie not good, bul not bad't, As¬ 
sad's general altitude belied the flexibility 
that President Caitei claims to have per¬ 
ceived during lhen May meeting 

Vance did not not meet with any Pal¬ 
estinians. bul PLO C htef Yasser Aiafat 
preceded land in some places also fol¬ 
lowed) the U S diplomat at eveiy stop ex¬ 
cept Jordan Arriving in Alexandria after 
Vance had departed. Arafat convinced 
Sadat to modify the ‘ working gioup" idea 
by including—as a smiling Aiafai dc- 


vciiticd il a new paiagiaph on the Pal¬ 
estinian-. Added an l gypoan olhcial II 
leaves no doubt that the Palestinian ngnts 
will be respected 

But by the time Vance had finished his 
ihiee-hoiu meeting with Jordans King 
Hussein al the luxunous Hashmnyeh Pal- 
act outside Amman, he had Scrapped the 
working gioup idea The Syrians and 
Jordanians had apparently convinced 
him that any talks this fall would be strict¬ 
ly hdateial More significant —in another 
U S reveisal since lstacli Premier Mena- 
chem Begin svisil lo Wushington Vance 
said that the U S now piefeired the kind 
of Geneva ( onfeience the Aiabs have in 
mind 

Despite inajoi dillei ernes on the ques¬ 
tion of Israeli withdrawals and the Pales¬ 
tinians the Jordanians were- happy with 
the results of the talks, now sensing ihat 
Washington was coining mound to ihe 
Aiabview on both issues Joidan fell said 
one senior official ‘ inc teasing support In¬ 
tel nationally and in-the l S among 
both the Government and the people lor 
the Aiah demands 

Aftci having touched base with the 
key Arab leaders, Vance this week arrives 
in Jeinsalcm to bnef the Isiaehs on the 
Aiab attitudes Israeli leaders do not quite 
know what loexpccl, for the Secretary has 
not been consulting them Staled Naftalt 
lavic. Foreign Minister Dayan s spokes¬ 
man ‘ We are totally m the dark " In his 
talks with Vance Premier Begin will 
probably balk at negotiating any substan¬ 
tive issues of a potential peace settlement 
As he did during his summit with Carter 
last month the Israeli Premier will focus 
on procedural points, insisting that sub¬ 


stantive pixnts are better solved at a con¬ 
ference with the Arab states 

At the moment however, Vance 
seems to be concent!ating less on how to 
get to Geneva than on the possibilities of a 
peace settlement Th mgh far more dis¬ 
agreements than agreements remain be¬ 
tween the Arabs and Israelis, Vance said 
in Jordan that there is “some narrowingof 
differences —though only about the 
terms of peace not about the Palestinian 
question Moreovei the Secretary of State 
has managed lo secure at least one posi¬ 
tive sign the Arabs genuinely want to 
keep talking Nonetheless, the odds of a 
Geneva Conference by October are virtu¬ 
ally nil though VaiKe still hopes that a re¬ 
union will ix-cui by the end ol the year 
That however will dei>end upon a tre 
mendous amount of work- and luck 

A lthough it was not on his onginal 
schedule, Vance decided lo shut 
tie back lo Amman, Damascus 
and Alexandria to convey Israeli 
views to Sadat and Assad Then he is olf 
to I ondon to review US-Bntish peace 
initiatives in southern Africa aftei which 
he returns to Washington Unless Vance, 

I in the time remaining on his loui begins 
to crack some of the Middle 1 ust\ haid 
nuts Jimmy Carter s recent optimism will 
be heavily discounted Officials in his Ad- 
| ministration alicadv have gum forebod¬ 
ings, the region s leadi i s warn that tune is 
running shoit Sadat has said that “if this 
is not the yeai for peace, hate and wai will 
again be in ternble, senseless ascendan¬ 
cy ' while an lsiaeli Cabinet minister 
added "I( the situation freezes again, we 
will face another ci isis " ■ 
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l DIPLOMACY 


I ht ficqueiuyof the most 
mmmiiii rj pcs of untcr 
varies in diltcicni countries 
of the world Hut vv hatesei the 
sire, and w hereve r rh>- country, 
the earl let the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility foi 
successful treatment 

1't)t f.ur:i t r tvfnrn\itt<>n < untact your 
!m~l »/.. tt oryaorution or writt to 
Inrcrii.tiiiina! tu.ion A^nnst C.»uer 
\ in' Jti < oust 1 1-General 
I?0 r > Cr( inlane] 


Nyerere Goes to Washington 





Carter greeting Tanzanian President Nyerere at the White House last week 

Wfi-n will nrvn accept deliberate and ot vanned humiliation 


J immy Carte-i had his hrst state- visum 
from sub Sahaia Afneu last week 
President Julius Nyeieie of ran/uma. 
probably black Africa s most respected 
leader T he visit had significance for both 
men F oi Cartel it undetssored US ef 
forts to end apaitheid in South Africa anil 
promote peaceful transition to majority 
rule in Rhodesia and Namibia (South 
West Africa) Specifically, he hoped to 
win Nyerere s support foi a new set of 
Bntish-Anieilean proposals for Rhodesia 
and urged Nyeiere to call a meeting of 
the leaders of the five ' frontline states" 
near Rhodesia to consider the proposals 
Smulaily ( alter hoped Nyerere would 
encourage nationalist leaders of the mil¬ 
itant South West African People's Orga¬ 
nization to cooperate with an initiative 
by five Western nations aimed at bring¬ 
ing Namibia to independence fiom South 
Africa under United Nations supervision 
I or Nyereie, the visit was an expres¬ 
sion of his own satisfaction with Caller's 
policies toward Africa Over the past 13 
yeais Tanzania has often been opposed 
to U S policy particularly as u related to 
southern Afitca, but Nyeieie is more at 
home with Carter than with any Amer¬ 
ican President since John i Kennedy 
As chauman of the leadcis of the five 
frontline states, moteover. Nyeiere want¬ 
ed to make it dear that they would fight 
against any Rhodesian settlement that did 
not include the Patriotic Front, the na¬ 
tionalist organization whose guerrillas aie 
waging wai against the government of 
Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith 
fiom camps in Mozambique and Zam¬ 
bia Smith’s present strategy is to trv to 
forge an “internal settlement" between 
whites and moderate Africans Nyerere 


and his fellow Presidents are convinced • 
that leal change in Rhodesia can come , 
only through direct militaiy pressure and 
therefore that the Patriotic F ronl must be 1 
dnectiy involved in negotiations 

So Cartel and Nyeieie had plenty to ' 
talk about and they spent at least three , 
hours in conversation In a toasl to Nyc • 
reie at a woiking dinner I hursday night, i 
C arlei spoke of the need tu strive for a 
‘peaceful resolution" of the impasse in , 
southern Africa Reluming the toast, 1 
Nvetere declared that victory foi "the 
forces of nationalism’ was inevitable be- i 
cause men will nevei willingly accept Je- , 
liberate and oigam/ed humiliation as the ! 
price of existence ’ It was unhkelv, Nye- 
teie continued that the U S and Tan¬ 
zania would agree on all aspects’ of 
"how, and how quickly" the change 
should come in southern Africa, but hii [ 
said he believed (hat "our two govern¬ 
ments will not again find themselves 
working for different objectives on this 
issue " 

Next day, Carter declaied that he and i 
Nyerere had ’ made a good deal of prog- I 
ress ’ Nyerere, a bit more cautiously de | 
scuhed the British-American proposals as 1 
part of an overall effort to find a settle¬ 
ment He still believed the best that can 
be hoped for is a combination of military 
and diplomatic pressure to shorten the 
wai in Rhodesia and at one point he told 
a press conference, “If you can persuade 
your count! y to give me arms. I’ll take 
them " But overall, the meeting seemed 
to be a considerable success “In the past, 
American powei has been an impediment 
to Africa’s liberation, ’ Nyerere told his 
hosts “Now we feel that your power can 
be an aid in our struggles “ ■ ! 
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Highl i g hts from the Chairman’s Report 
and Financial Statement 1976 


Results 

The FIAT SpA Stockholders’ 
Annual General Meeting (parent 
company) was held in'lui in on 
April 2^, 1977 under the (’haii- 
rnanship of Giovanni Agnelli 
I’he meeting approved the 
Financial statements foi 1976 
showing a net profit of Lire 
66,456 million A proposed 
dividend ol Lire ISO pci share 
foi both prefened and ordinal y 
stock. and the purchase of 
treasury stock (company ’s 
shaies) up to an amount of 
1 lie 70,000 million were also 
appi oved 

Performance 

Infm illation relating to the 
1 1/M gump^opei itions foi 
1976 was also civ cit in the 
( Iran man’s lepoi I and 
included 
l i .ns.iliil ili it N.ik > 

1 in '> ’"’ll iliilli.insi 
\slihinms to I’uipi nv 
.mil 1 umpimnl I iii Sir ibilli.insi 
Ini w tin hi ire s ^ | n,|]\ ,m,| 

I Hi .iImu.kIi 

lat.il u . >[ kh >1 11 ‘ 1’KS' ’ i-mpli >\ei s 

\ bi >ef summaiyof lire group’s 
pi mcipal aeliv Hies.by industry 
seeloi. is uiven below 

- \utoinobiles 

f I M. Xiitohiamhi and Lancia 
sold iluiing the yeai 1.309,456 
i.ii s nl wf> h6H, 100 were 
e spirited These sales i elicit a 
v olume inci case of 1 l'< ovci 
|975 

- (’ommcrciaf \ chicles 
Sales i olume of the l\T( ’() 
group ol companies rose 
during the year by 10 1'/ to 
105.017 units due to the intro¬ 
duction of new models anil a 
i ontinumggrowth paltei n 
IVI GO, eighty peieent owned 
by I-1 A I, was tormed in 1975 as 
a joint venture with klockner- 
Hurnboldt-Deut/ \( i,Cologne, 
foi the pioduction and sale foi 
comrneicial vehicles 


- Tractors 

The 78,934 units sold, reflected 
an increase of 5'; ovei 1975 

- Karth-Moving Machinery 
This sectoi sold 9,845 units 
dm mg the yeai 

- Steel 

'I ol.il steel purdiiction m the 
newly named ITKSID gioup 
amounted to 776 000 tons (up 
12'/ on 1975), while total 
coin ei sion amounted to 
2,195,000 ingot tons (up 22' / 
on 1975) Hot and Cold-1 oigmg 
and Foundry' operations aie 
carried out by othei 1'eksid 
iln isions 

- 1'he expansion in other activ¬ 
ities of the Fi.it group eov ei mg 
( omponenl parts. Madrmi 
tools ( ’ml I-nmneenng. 
Lneigv. Railway equipment, 
and loin ism and Transporta¬ 
tion ha\ e also i onlnbuleil 


to the umiip's policy ol 
div ersifieatn m 

Prospects for 1977 

The most i event It ends 
indicate a possible slackening 
in final demand W hilsi this 
trend cannot be ilesci ibeil as a 
slump, it will piobnbly act del¬ 
ate in the next few months 
It is theieloie imlikciv that 
dm mg 1977 our pi mcip.il activ¬ 
ities w ill achiex e business 
levels betlet than those 
iceoided m 1976 

Hiiwi’vci the at lit tide ol the 
I I \ I’ gioup is by no means 
one ol wait-and-see (>n the 
contiaiy in 1977. a vcai in 
which only model ate giowth 
max bee spec teil total T1 \l 
gi<viip mv cslments vvoi Ul-wule 
\v ill amount to sorni’ 

I ite 1.000 biMu.n 


Financial Summary 1976 

(Parent company) 


Shfcl 

I in million^ ol I iu i 


Inijnm Slulrmpiil 

f in millions ol 1 u i 1 


Vi Ol king ( .ipP ll 

mv and i i]inpnu ii> 

: • o 'b 

1 "'ll** ^ ’ > 

Ni l s ilc * 

i b'; s-M 

I css \i c umiil lied Dt pit viaiion 1 

d 1 ' • 

< iper ilini; n".ls 

* 14 ■ i ’ii 

l*ioptil\ «ind 1 qinpnu in in l 

h '4 fi9S 

1 V plLl l.l'loll 

' f..S*» 

ln\ v Mnu tits in .mil lo.in-s fo group 
i omp.iiiic*■ Ik«ng rcirn» 

”*(k> t> ’' 

!i.nfii.g pro!'* 

, v4 < 1 >| / 

< Mill 1 .ISM Is 

lh l*vi 

l in tin i il i h.nN* ! 


logc Gut 1 

‘XU * Ml 

i Mlie i iik nun Ni r 

’ GM 

1 t sS 

fvlp 'l' 1 # 

I'l'ltl! l-l loo l !\ 

1 '* ' 'b 

1 i >m* l* j m debt 

t 1 S * 

J mpliivu sivii.im t rink iiiMifn s 

v v‘J s 4" 


lol.il ni 1 .tssi !«■ 

Ik pic sc im J h* 

Sim kholdi i s oc|&i 1 1 \ 

■*1 \ IIS 

1 1 (> v 4 

l*r<»!if lor flu vi i« 

t,f, i'h 


1) The net asset value of capital stock issued mid oulsl aiding at 
Deicmbci M 1976 was I ne2 370 per sli.ne I oi purposes of a new 
stock issue in Mnich 1977 mot indiuled above! the i xislmgc.ipit.il 
sloe k w as attributed an underlv mg net asset v alue ol 1 lie 6009 
pel shale Hail llns cimenl assets v aim bivnullaial iiisimk 
holilei siquity at Deeembei 3 I. i9"7> ihi died woulil h ivi Ivui 
to restate stockholilei s equity to appioximalelv I ne 1 MM'billion 

2) The ilepr eclat ion c h.uge lot 1976 included am lei a 6 d 
depi eciation on the company \ assets amounting 

to I ire 109.248 milium 


(. opiesot the 1976 icport may be obtained born I 1AI Sp\.l oiso Maiconi 10- I in in < 1 t.ilx > 
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Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos at Manila's Malacanang Palace 


P1UI U'l’IMS 

Ferdinand Marcos’ New Society 

Reforms are halh'hooed. but martial law remains 


W e believe that those who wanted to 
ueaie disordct have learned then 
lesson Wc are going back to nonrul 
That statement bv a tanking Manila offi 
ctal tvpihcs a net*, mood in the Philip- 
I pines Aftei live veins of maitial law os- 
| tensibly imposed us rcstoie older against 
| terroiism and other political violence 
] some I llipinos arc picdictirig a giadual 
1 return to then former constitutional guv - 
! eminent Olheis warn that such optimism 
, is unjustified 

With considerable fanfaie President 
Ferdinand Marcos began his relorms bv 
releasing 157 of 1 000 prisoners he has 
piomtsed to let out of the Philippines mil¬ 
itary stockades 1 1 asi January Marcos 
conceded that there were as many as 4 700 
mihtaiy detainees ) lit has also promised 
to phase out the military tribunals uc 
aled by martial law and to replace them 
[ with civil courts He has ordered the ai- 
I rest and tiral of two military officers ac¬ 
cused ol torturing Civil Rights 1 eadu 
Trinidad llenera. who. after hung vis 
tied by IJ S diplomats in Manila was 
finally released ftomjail 

Such moves seem to indicate that 
Mateos has as one Jiplomai told T imi 
X oiicspondcni Richaul Hernste.n ' come 
toaptagmativ tecognmonofa new Amci 
| lean mood on human rights L sen if one 
1 of the President’s pnmaiy aims is to con¬ 
tinue to piotect his 5100 million m an¬ 
nual l' S aid he has raised geneial ex¬ 
pectations that the Philippines is on the 
verge of a more lilietai era Says one 
church official International ptessures 
have been building up, and Mauos has 
been foiced to act ' 

Still MaicOs lias stopped fai shoil of 
relinquishing his autocratic power to rule 
by deciee In fact, a report on the Philip¬ 
pines published last week by the Interna¬ 


tional Commission of Jurists* lambastes 
ihe President for continuing mania I law 
to perpetuate his own power Despite , 
Marcos’ two public promises this year to j 
release any prisoners against whom no ■ 
charges have been filed hundreds of such , 
p: isoners remain in captivity 

Some of the President’s most bally- i 
hooed measures have also piovcd to lie i 
less significant than they fust appealed ; 
f ew of the 1 000 detainees Mateos has ; 
promised to iclease, for example are ; 
charged with political crimes Civil rights : 
investigators can find only 17 political ! 
prisoners on the list, the rest aie charged 
w ith common crimes I hus as a sign of po¬ 
litical mellowing the pnsonci release has 
become, as one dissident chuichman puts , 
it, basically meaningless and hyixvnti- j 
cal' Moreover though Marcos has prom- ; 
ised that mistreatment of prisoners will he j 
hatshly dealt with, the Commission of I 
Jurists charges that torture continues to he i 
practiced m Manilas safe houses," 
where pic-detention ecntei suspects arc ! 
held 

\ et Maicos gestures continue to have 
then supporters, who point out that the 
Philippines still has a fai less repressive 
political aimosphcie than many of the j 
neighboring regimes in Asia Its simply | 
unfan to pul the Philippines into the same 
category as Iran ot South Korea as a hu- I 
man rights violator, not to mention most 
of the X omniums! countries,’ says one 1 
diplomat rule enough But Marcos him- j 
self has promised that "any violation of j 
human rights is one too many that may 
not be tolerated by the new society " That 
is a pretty high standard for any govern¬ 
ment to meet ■ 

< icncvu ba^d rtongcHCinmenial organization of 
lawyers from SO nations which reports win the status 
ofuMl liheitiesin \ arums countries 


INDIA 

Indira Stoops 
to Conquer 

But her son also loses 

F or a woman who had been decried as 
the would-be Empress of India it was 
a superb act of expiation After a terse an¬ 
nouncement (which guaranteed wide¬ 
spread publicity). Indira Gandhi last 
week set off on a pilgrimage to the ash¬ 
ram (retreat) of Acharya Vmoba Bhave, 
82, spiritual heir to Mahatma Gandhi 1 or 
three days Mrs Gandhi squatted on the 
floor of the ashram, shared ascetic meals 
and soaked up the saintly Achatya’s wis¬ 
dom The ictrcat. from which lndna 
emerged in the glow of the old man’s sanc¬ 
tity was a biilliant political ie-enlr> \e 
hide for the former Prime Minister 

Afiei the Congress Patlv s electoral 
debacle last March Mrs Gandhi had dis 
erectly retreated into seclusion Though 
she temained active in pailv councils 
and on New IXTht s patty circuit - she 
had hoped to wealhtt in silence criticism 
ofhet 14-month emeigencv rule be lot c re¬ 
turning to public life Rui incieasing iso 
lation within C ongress, and the legal ui 
tanglcments of liei son Saniay .11, made 
that eoutse loo risky 

Congress Paily President Brahma 
nanda Reeidv, who won Ills post as a pio- 
Imlna candidate 1 in May had Stopped 
consulting hei Mrs Cianclhi s suppoiti is 
in Paihamenl had been p.urd to a hand 
fill, whi' last month issued a plaintive 
statement proclaiming then continuing 
loyally Induasforav into meditation in 
fad was designed to demonsltalc hei 
continuing appeal to India s masses Oft 
that score, it was a sinking success 

live thousand fervent adnincis 
turned up at the air|iort in Mahaiaslitia 
state to greet Mrs Gandhi cn nuite to 
Bhave's ashtam Three limes he eaval 
cade halted as Ineiua delivcied hei hist 
political speeches since Match She 
charged that lariata Party Prime Minis 
ter Moiarji Desai s government could not 
deliver on its promise loeiasc unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty within a decade Tlie 
C ongress has a program to help the poor 
and the weak.’ she cried The countty 
cannot make pi ogress until their econom¬ 
ic conditions improve " 

Improvement still seems distant l.’n 
det Mrs Gandhi, Indian industiy was 
miied in deep recession— largely because 
of impeneliahle tangles of red tape 
Though it inherited a legacy of over $4 bil¬ 
lion m foreign reset ves and rccoid wheat 
stockpiles. Moiarji Desai’s government 
has been hamstrung by internal wran¬ 
gling Squabbles over patronage have left 
many mmistciial posts vacant and 
strained Cabinet members' ability to cope 
‘ All I do is sign papers ’’ moans one min¬ 
ister ’’1 have no time for policymaking be¬ 
cause I have no help ' One result is that 
the Desai government’s fiisl budget vir¬ 
tually duplicates that of the former Con- 
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Wherever you go 
in Europe, you can 
insist on Lufthansa. 



We can take you from all the continents to anywhere m Europe City 

@ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa.The more you fly. 







‘RuW suihnu ji nt\\ tin \tUwtu 


Sailing across the Atlantic we observed 
oil pollution on 43 out of 57 days!’ 


-W! 


' hen 1 was 
sailing 
across the Atlantic 
>n a reed boat I 
riad my nose liter¬ 
ally m the water 
1 saw mans things 
bo one can see 
yho travels by fast 
boat 

1 illy milesofTlhebulgeol Africa 
fye found we could not brush our 
f h in t he sea water - it was coveted 
It oil We sailed through this mess 



lortwodays,anda week later ran into 
more 

Oil pollutes the fish we eat 

On a second raft trip we sailed 
t h i o ugh wat e r fi 11 e d w i t h I u m ps o f o 1 1 
tor-13 out 0157 daws Great whalcsand 
many fish which swim with their 
mouths open,filtering their lood, are 
swallowing this pollution Some of 
those fish we shall eat 

The seas will suffocate 
There are people who telly ou that 
oil does not matter, that the sea can 

& 

11 rili lm Itirllici ih hills In 

Woild W ildlife Fund 

11 in Mfirin'*. Swil /I'rl.iml 


absorb and recycle all this pollution,! 
call them the Sandmen -they wa it to 
put you to sleep with calming words. 
Don't listen 1 Unless you and I - all ol 
us - act now to stop the seas being 
overloaded with poisonous refuse 
they will suffocate.-e-s 
and die ” 



The World T . _ ^ y 

Wildlife Fund is * 

campaigning to Must 

save the hie and tivc 

resources of the seas - lor our own 
sakes and those of our children. 






The World 


1 

i 



Indira Gandhi with Acharya Vinoba Bhave at his ashram In Maharashtra, India 

Soaking up samtlv wisdom and a mut h-to-cded Ooltop ol political tupilal 


, grcss government inflation mow a pjin- 
ful 2'/ a month) and shortages ol key 
commodities (edible oil and v niton) have 
exacerbated lahoi uniest 

Desuis main achievement has been 
the Idling of censorship imposed In In¬ 
dira ■> decrees l'nieltcicd the press has 
caged on ianata s campaign against San 
lav tiaiidhi and thiee ol his cmeigeitcv- 
Cia eli'llies the so-c.llltd e,tlit us til 
fom I ,u mg two mdu lint ms toi c r lines 
dm mg his molhei s mle • the latest elutge 
destiovmg a satirical him about political 
sveophantsi Samav is being investigated 
bs a special jadieial eonmnssion \polh- 
ei panel piobmg excesses b> Sanjav and 
others dining the emergency has .iheadv 
' ic-ceived moie than 40 000 eoni|ilamis 
Samav s passpon has been impomided 
and agents of the (. enlial Bureau of In 
cestigalion Hail him 24 bouts a das 

Sanjav s vulneiabilitv and Desais 
vvnbhlv government thus combined to 
make Indna's re enrol pence both neecs- 
, saiv and slnevvd iic>\c she will exploit 
hei lesidoc of |Hipulaiilv itmains to be 
seen Rut last week s adulation , leailv le- 
i stored some of Indira s legendary hauteur 
1 When icpoitets asked her if she tell 
i stronger aftei her meditations she replied 
| coolly ' l was strong already ’ ■ 

' HIM! AMI) 

: Blood on the 
I Border 

! Another hit-and-run massacre 

i 

T he That bolder vtllages of C halor 
Charigun and Sangae were sleeping 
wanly last week when the raiders struck 
1 Wading thiough waist-high scrub as 
j many as 150 Cambodian uoups split into 
( two bands, surrounded and eastlv ovei- 
, whelmed ill-equipped Uveal defense forc¬ 


es Shouting C atch and kill 1 the mtrud 
ers subjected the villages to the mmdless 
ctuellv that has become a tiademaik o| 
C ambodia s Khmei Rouge overloids Ba 
bics and children vveie bayoneted and 
houses torched Those who tiled to flee 
were cut down by automatic hie Bv dawn 
when Thai troops reached the two ham¬ 
lets 20 people had been killed some ot 
then bodies hideously charted It wasii t 
an invasion to seize our icmtory 
snapped Bangkok s anguished Interior 
Mmistei Sainak Sundaiavej They are 
international thieves Fhev storm in thev 
kill and they escape Said I hai Premier 
lanin Kraivivien billet lv ou cant 
imagine sul h ci uelly I hey kill everything 
alive 1 hors is a icligion of haired 

It was the second hit-and-iun mas- 
sacie at ihe disputed 1 hai-C ambodian 
fiontiei this seat In the lust and blood 
lest raid, Khmer Hoops slaughleied 20 
pcasams and a policeman m villages near 
the smuggling centei of \i anyapralhel 
135 miles horn Bangkok i I imi 1 cb I 4l 
last month when ,i gc"einment palm] 
apptoached the sliver of ten itoiy that the 
Cambodians had seized on that foiav 
thev vceie badly mauled m a ncu houi 
fuefight that left I 7 de'Jtd and 4X wounded 
‘Xngry Thai commanders neai ibe 
bender are unable to tetaliale largely be¬ 
cause 1 hailand s vvidespiead insuigencies 
have stretched the milnaiy toothm Bang¬ 
kok would piclei diplomacy I hat Aims 
t hiefol Stalfiicncral C haieon Portgpan- 
tch has called foi talks with l ambodia 
lest ‘both sides si,tret casualties But 
Bangkok s ‘stiong protests against the 
taids have to be united tin'High Peking 
and Vientiane, since ihe two countiies 
have not yet exchanged ambassadors In 
a more direct ellbtl to wain the Khmer 
a Thai diplomat in Aranyapralhet 
clanked up his hand-operated telephone 
Contemptuously htsCambodian e.uinlci 
part refused to pick it up a 


T 

Jhhey are the 
fathers and mothers 
of tomorrow. 


But what wtll their 
tomorrows be, if indeed 
they have tomorrows ? 
Millions throughout the 
world now have hope 
her ause of Project HOPE 
In eight countnes around 
the world, including the 
United States, Project 
HOPE is working for a 
better tomorrow thiough 
better health and medical 
knowledge 

Help HOPE reach < >ut 


PROJECT 



Dept A 

Washington, D C 
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Energy 


Clean Sweep for Jimmy 

A new Cabinet department and an almost unwrapped package 


M M Ink' IiicikIs and lOiigiessiontil 
.nppoi let s applauded limmv 
^■^■t ailu whipped out a black pen 
and st law led his signaling tiiioss 
an i>ith thick hill With llial simple tel 
onions hi the Whin Mouse Rose tiaiden 
Iasi week Ihe P.isnknl hnuif'hl inlo he 
nip, l in I )e pal' nit 01 of I imps Ihe hrs' 
new l ahmei .'perns lo he' eslahlisheel 
snue (he tiealioii ot ihe Depailmenl ot 
I ian .poilaimn m lUMi In .molhei Rose 
<iaiilen iciem.my al week stud James 
St hie* mpet whose t ordii illation lleai mgs 
weie lie lei esut hefoie’ Ihe elepai inient fo. 
niahv e listed seas swoin m as the lnsi 
Sendai.. ol 1 tings 

ll teas a luting tlimas lo a week th.it 
svilni'vsid an impitssist Hums ol siittess 
es I >1 l ai lei . nieipv pioeiam \l the 
onset of Ins piesnle.its Cailel had se 
letted eneips a» 'he tesl ease h\ wh'th 
he was a' limp lo he nidged Note mill 
I'Odassallti he sent Ins Inst energs mes¬ 
sage lo i onpitss the lesults veeie tolling 
in f.lslei and mole fasoiahls ihan almosl 
anyone had elated lo pieditl 

In aeldilioo lo Ihe tieauon ol the l>t 
putmenl o| I neij.’i the House la-. 1 , week 
passed the Presidents pa. kagi .>1 mngs 
tepid.m"ii almost uioeiapped no moie 
than a le w l 'hhons veeie tin n oil I lie Sen 
ate is lik' k to at! I.ootahlv on it when 
e onuiess iv tin ns nest month fiom its \.i 
•Hist lete’ss l aik’ ,iUo -.igned into law 
the hi a levlei.it stiip muimp hill wln.h 
iet|imvs miinnt> opeialois lo lesioie e■. 
tavalevl .in p to tlieo "Mpmal sod ton 
<1 itu"i and t.'i'ioui' Ihe legislation is ie 
paieted as essential to leniove the 
uikc t tana ss 'hai have pie'entevl nun ini; 
tonipauies fiom making the hope invest¬ 
ments iincssais to bung about the two 
thuds "ie lease in eoal piodueliun that 
( aitei 'van's hv I'lhk 

Ihe I’u vi'lem s s'clmy was alt the 
iiii'io an pi isniji heeause dullin', the past 
tew ipouths lus pp'piam often scenic el to 
lie in nautili I’.o t ol ihe ptv'hkm was( at 
lei himseil In late \pnl when he mtio 
ehived his package he pulled mil all stops 
eallini' it Ihe moial equivalenl ol wai 
W 'ifnii a lew days, he leltcateel hum that 
ove'heak'vl ihetoiiv ami talked down the' 
sail din's that his p.op' mi miphl eanse 
M.uty people weiv lift wondciinp wheth 
et theie eallv was an meipv i nsis Mean 
while opposition iii the picsidi ntial paik 
age tKigali heating up v'u -everal lionls 
The hip ml lornpames nmn/ed the pio 
g <am as lacking incentives loi esploia 



Energy Secretary James Schlesinger 

I h'l’l , ill h il, >11 hi hi I a,f'lfi ..i/' l/nli'il 


non (. oiisc vatimusts heinoainel the Pies- 
lelenl s emphasis on imp asevl use ofeoal 
'vhiih thev uMisielei an uplv pollutant 
> et i\en as the itiltis piotested ( ar 
wi s piopiam wa. hemp illiiienllv spir 
Hcvl ilooui-li the mazes ol v .mgiissioiinl 
voinnutues Hiking pusonal ihaige ol 
die legislation House Speak et lipO Neill 
set up a spiv nil nil fun emipv lommillee 
unde Ohio Dnnon.il Ihomas i I ud l 
\shies I hat lommiitii s ioh was to mold 
into one nil) the legislation that emciged 
hom vaiious committees Lven as those 


. heat mgs wete undet was the House and 
Senate weie also studying t artet s othit 
■ kevslnni eneigy ptopvisal a hill to nc- 
ate a ness Depailmenl u| 1 ncigy 

As tt tin mil out < onpiess acted on 
that proposition tnst appiosmg d h> lop¬ 
sided maipms Ihe imu as it is alieads 
being called in Washington immediately 
beeame the tenth hugest Cahmel depail- 
menl m numhei ol employees (mails 
in 00th and scsenth higgist in spending 
(Sit) t hillion hudgelevl Im tisial in7Sl 
\sone senioi W lute I louse eneips i s 
pen puts it Ihe new depailmenl is aci¬ 
nous kind ol hs hi ul Among v'thet 
thing, it mhinis the entile I ideal 1 n 
1 ett’s \iln<mis|i.iiKMi the I edeial I'owei 
( ommission the 1 lien’s Kiseaiih and 
Development Vlinimsiiation .utvi soim 
s() Illiniums now peilmimvl hv olh< l 
apilivies ilnmiplim.i Ihe lediial hii":an 
v nil s It has,, m iiiapirilint iisponsihihlv 
uii.ludiiig the Impi Uoniii ilk dam piop 
nt a weapons lese.iu h and ill .ilopnu ul 
vompki stvpu'iiug Horn tin 'Id Monm 
r 1 neii's ( ommission .md.iluiri itnu'di 
and vievi lopmcit pioi'iaiii ih.it i pious 
vneips soul.is I tom vuivl lo thei momi 
deal I usion I he mw ikp.it one id will also 
1 1cate some mw seniors nolahli an I n 
etgs InlormalKin Admmislialton whiih 
will develop iclinhlc statistics .tin,lit u! 

' ami gas output ami tesuvis mvl in I vo- 
ni'inii Kegul.uois \dir.iiu .iiat.on which 
will andn and polue tin snugs vompa 
nies mmi i lose Is 

[hue is no lime to waste sciy soon 
the ness depailmenl will pel its legisla- 
tise mandate Ihe k.v . lunges that he 
House made in the eneips package most¬ 
ly invoked espendable parts Hie lego 
. I.ltors snapped C aitei s plan to gist lav 
11 hates to husus of small vats he> .wise 
thes k.md that the plan would amount 
to a subsidy loi impoiiid autos wlmh 
base supplied IH7' ol the l S ma'kel 
Rui the House kept heass laces on 'mi¬ 
ns ol h'g gas “u//lcii taiiei s icvorn 
inundation loi giaduakd inn eases in gas- 
v'lme laves which could have totaled 50c 
pel gal within tin scats was chopped 
and the House also deleated a substitute 
1 pivposal to i.tis*. the k‘ pet gal ledei.il 
gas tav by 5c I hat setback was no gieat 
loss there is a suspicion in Washington 
that the 50c piopos.il was planned in the 
lust place as a thiowaway to give < on- 
press something lo kill Also the Prost- 
, dent could noi sell the House on giving 
; him powet to oidet lactones lo switch 
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from oil or natural gas to coal as fuel—but 
the House did enact a special tax on plants 
that fail to make the switch 

Otherwise the President s program re¬ 
mained intact In a crucial cote last week. 
Cartel s supporters in the House turned 
hack a move to deregulate natural-gas 
pnees completely and backed the Pies- 
ident s pioposu! foi continued conttols 
though pel milting a price increase On 
a few points, Congiess has actually been 
moemg to toughen Cai ter s bill The Pies- 
ident foi example proposed setting high- 
ei eneigc-elbciency standaids foi se>en 
types ol appliances the House increased 
the numbei to I * including TV sets and 
washing machines And the Senate en- 
oigy committee voted last week not just 
to tax but to iorbtd outright, beginning 
with the I9K0 models the sale of autos 
lhat do not get at leas! 16 mpg Pon- 
Jeting these results, some ot C aitei s en 
cigv planneis now ex pi css an ironic re¬ 
gie! thev wich that ihev liad sent 
C oripiess a tougher pac kagt* ■ 

PoWi It 

Electrocuting 
Con Edison 

H ill the utility see the light'* 

T he I cdeial IVver t ornmission vei- 
bally cl< i.lii'cuied Con l dison last 
week foi Us lailuie to pieccnt the New 
York blackout ol July 13 and to gel (he 
lights back on again quickly In an in¬ 
ter iin icpou on the causes of [he black 
out mdcied be 1’iesidenl ( alter the I P( 
aicused ton 1 d id inability to provide 
reliable ser ice I here weie 'obvious 
Haws in the ulibty s system tv'begin vvith 
said the agency ( he design ol the lians- 
missn'ii neivvoik and the protective dc- 


I® 


IS 


[if ■ 1 

m. 





| "}ou may tell the /'PC that He e 4 already 
i developed a new backup system 

TIMLAUOUSi IS 1177 


Dunham pointing accusing finger 

Sot ‘an act o) hod ' 

vices designed to piolecl the system were ' 
inadequate Then said the lt’( . when 
lightning bolts struck the system, ton 1 u • 
tailed to employ emergency measures in 
time to shed sufficient load, did not put 
into operation all of its stand-by genei- 
atmg units and did not tell its customers 
quickly enough to cut their use ol povvei 
11‘i C hanman Richaid I '.Junharn called 
the blackout i leal ly inloleiable, and his 
agency recommended ten immediate ac¬ 
tions by Cv'ii LJ to pi event a tecuireiKC 
including accelerating the construction ot 
new ties lo neighboring power networks 
and equipping the siand-bv generating 
equipment wnh icmoteconuol 

The lop brass of the utility teazled , 
with the weary indignation of a balteied , 
old tightei who has been llimied by an : 
other blind-side haymaker President Ar 
thin Hauspuig called the I be s statements 
'inaccutale its conclusions unsupport¬ 
ed and complained that 15 horns aflci 
the lepoil had been ' leaked lo the press 
C on F d still did ni't have a copy His main 
point I he events of July IT were so ex- 
tiaordinaiv that tney went bevoud the de¬ 
sign and capability of the svstem That 
comment at least, was pteleiublc to the , 
initial explanation by a ton 1 d spokes¬ 
man, who attributed the blackout to an 
act v'ftiod ' 

If the flaws in C ori Ids system weie i 
sc'obvious, said Hauspuig the li*( should - 
have pointed them out before the black 
out Anyway, he addeJ Con Ld already . 
is tuk'ng most of the short-teim actions : 
to strengthen the system that the I )■< icc- ■ 
ommended. and it will not ask for a rate i 
mciease lv> pav fv'r them - at least for a < 
year c'r so I'hat is a welcome indication ' 
thai Con Ed may have seen the light Of 
late the company which earned SJ01 mil- - 
lion in 1976, has concentrated on trnprov - j 
ing its cash iwsition 1 oi the time being 1 
though the I pl rcpoit can only entrench I 
Con E'd in its position as the company 
that New Yorkers love to hate ■ 


Market Week 


On a volume of 95 7(>s,5 30 ,hares, the 
New Y ot k Slock Exchange L on'posit e 
closed at 54 04, dow n OK for the w ,-ck end¬ 
ing Aug 5, 1977 fhe Dow Jones J () sOk k 
induslilal average was KKK 69 down i 7X 
Standard & Poors 500 slock index was 
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N 'l S } stocks 

Stock 

High 

Lew 

Clo-,9 

Nr*t 

Change 

Allied Chem 

48% 

45% 

45% 

I'A 

Alum Co Am 

52% 

49'% 

49% 

Wa 

Amer A»rlires 

10% 

47% 

10% 

l0'/4 

No n« 

Am Brandi 

45% 

46 

■ % 

Am Con 

4iy s 

40'% 

4i n 

^ 1 

Am Motors 

4 % 

4 

4 

% 

AT&T 

63% 

62'/, 

'■'3% 

* % 

Avon Prod 

4V 1 ,4 

47'/3 

48'/h 

% 

Both Steel 

24% 

12% 

27',4 

1 % 

Boeing 

57% 

56% 

59'/4 

* 3 % 

Bunoughi 

69'/ b 

64% 

68% 

52% 

4 2‘,'j 

Gator 1 rac 

54'' j 

52 % 

% 

Champ In* 1 

20'/- 

19% 

20% 

‘-4 

Chrysler 

16 

15% 

1 6 

- % 

Clai k Fqmp 

36% 

34 

34 % 

Conti ol Data 

21 % 

20% 

20% 

1 7s 

DuPont 

119% 

1 1 7% 

1 tft',4 

% 

Eastern An 

7 

6% 

6 % 

■'a 

Fait Kodak 

5ft' 8 

56% 

57% 

% 

Fsrnark 

ii% 

30'/’ 

31% 

' % 

Exxon 

52% 

51 % 

51 % 

1 % 

Ford Motor 

45 

4 0,8 

43'7 

1 

Gen Oynam 

60 % 

57% 

59% 

-» 1 0, 

Gen tlec 

5b 

53% 

541/3 

4 % 

Gen Foods 

- 16 */ S 

3 5'% 

'5% 

4 ''4 

Gen Motors 

69% 

66 % 

61-% 

’ % 

Gon Tel & FI 

it 

32% 

32% 

■ 1 '4 

Go Pac 

29 

27% 

78 

- % 

Goodyear 

21 ,'s 

20 % 

21 % 

4 % 

Gi ovhound 

14'% 

1 3 y„ 

14 

-'4 

Gulf Oil 

29 

» — 1 * 

,4 

28', „ 

% 

Inco Ltd 

23 % 

22''4 

23' 3 

* % 

IBM 

270 % 

26s% 

266'-.- 

• % 

Inf Har v 

12 

29' '4 

3 1 (-4 

* 2''4 

Int Parser 

46% 

34% 

44% 

45 

1 % 

lot TpI & Tel 

327 b 

34% 

» 1% 

J ohns Man 

36% 

35% 

36% 

4 % 

K-Mart 

28% 

27% 

27',',, 

’ % 

LTVCorp 

8 % 

8 % 

8 '/,, 

./ 

'8 

L itton Ind 

13% 

I 1% 

'3% 

* ',4 

L ockheed 

IRl ' 4 

I 8 V 4 

iH 

* 1 

M< D Ftoug 

25% 

2 b 

25 1 4 

• % 

Merck C o 

53% 

52 

5IV, 

4 % 

3M 

50% 

49% 

50 

% 

Mobil Oil 

69% 

67% 

67 J b 

None 

NCR 

46 

4,/s 

4S% 

• 2 % 

Owens III 

25% 

25% 

24 1/4 

241/4 

u 

Put Gas & El 

24% 

24% 

'/a 

Pan Am 

5% 

5% 

6 ' 5 

■4 

Penn**/ JC 

36% 

35% 

36 

> 1 

Philip Morns 

60'% 

57 % 

60% 

4 7% 

Polaroid 

29% 

27% 

29 ',-4 

1 / 

Proc Gam 

801,% 

79'% 

80% 

4 % 

RCA 

30% 

28%, 

79% 

‘ a 

Reynolds Ind 

68 % 

32% 

67% 

68 % 

'% 

Rockwell Inti 

32% 

32' 4 

vk 

Soai s Roe 

30'.% 

28% 

29% 

% 

Sholt O.l 

32% 

31% 

3 7 ; 

% 

StdO.ICol 

441% 

43% 

4 . , 

4 % 

Tnnneco 

33% 

3 3 

"'8 

' % 

Texaco 

30 3% 

29% 

79'-4 

% 

Textron 

28% 

76', i 

26% 

1 % 

Time Inc 

35 ';, 

|4 

3b ! -'4 

% 

7WA 

9 % 

9' -1 

9% 

' % 

UAL Inc 

18% 

''A 

>7% 

- % 

Union Car 

48'b 

46Vb 

47% 

' '% 

US Steel 

3 674 

33% 

34% 

J /4 

Utd Techno! 

->9% 

38% 

38% 

4 % 

Wostmghous.j 

20 % 

I9V 4 

21 % 

20 V, 

4 % 

Woolworth 

2 ' % 

2 "4 

Nonfc 

Xerox 

52 

49% 

51% 

3 1% 
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The Lender of Last Resort 


IMF rescues strapped nations—but demands a stiffprice 


A 'lci ni.nulls i'! haggling arid plead 
iiij> 11 J 'h.miiL> Wiitcsccn man 
,'guig tint viiii of the liner n.ition- 
k a 1 Vluiieijis I mill managed hi 
heul representatives of 14 nations into the 
kicbei \senue souk fence center in I’ai 
i- last 'seek lot some pressing busiricc. \l- 
I hi hi/ 'll i Hi nations ol the wot Id have been 
borrow mi’ iriadls liom one anothei and 
Itom private buds mans amntui. es 
pccialls undudeseli ped nations ol the 
Itind Wot Id aie soil unable to pa> the 
soul ni" asis ol impoiled oil lo bad out 
these near!\ bankmpt slates WtUesein 
slants seven Western nations led h\ the 
l. S and si sen ni'l ( nUintries lieadeJ 
b> Saudi Ai.ibij to laise an emergency 
fund ol about S10 billion to be paneled 
out m loans bs the IM1 At 'seek soml \\ it 
teseen pionourieco the meeting sei> sue 
itsslul and aimouiu eel that the lunel 
ssoulel lupin updating in Septenibei 
( leaoon ol the Witieseen laiiliis 
as the eriieti»eikv pool has alteads been 
di'bKd kill gicalls evpand the ! VII , rap- 
111 ’' growing uiipoi laiiee as lenelei ol last 
l Ci a l to e eiiinlt its about lo iy > on the ns ks 
and deni.indei ol unpopulai . eonomic 
sit ps Mi it ri.itioi's must take to ipiahlv lot 
then loans 1 hat is a role that ssas i esei 
pi.min el h’l thi lunel sslien it ssas eie 
ated at ihe Itislloa Wooeis N II iniet- 
iial'oual mom lai s conlcrcii. <• m I 0.14 a list 
would li.oe .eemeel unlikels esen lom 
>i jin ago 

't el b,inker, ami pohtieians onn.d the 
ssoil.l almost unainnioiisb applauded 
W itu seen s initialise li.ing.S Incslman 
senioi adsisei |oi mlei national ope'.ilions 
at Citibank has pom ,o la! as to aibo 
e.tte an me lease in total IVII lesouieos to 
a sl.ipgd mp SI ill) billion Sass he I am 
not lookin'’ at sshal might be enough m 
Is<77 I am look mp, at s>tiat i. pomp, lo be 
enough in lux' 

Ihe bankeis base rood mason lo ap- 
pt.iud the W i ties eeu t.ieil'ls i' •> ill at lea si 
tt lit - ' e p.,pi theni and iben inlet national 
lion ov els ol a bmden that issssdll> be 
coming a lhie.it I alels prisale hanks 
base t.ikin on mudi ol tin ]oh of no- 
^linp, i ho enoi tioiis surpluses pile el up bs 
oil esn ui.rip, nations loial elebts osst el 
i-v posei ninents to m,i|oi eOiiiniciei.it 
banks ha dooms I liom Sf lo bid ion in 1 *-*<iV 
lo *ksSp billion '.ist se:u Noes the hanks 
aie oaibinj’ die idling oi then willing 
ness to lend to troubled nation-, and 
countries sue h as Hu m Me vico Peru rinel 
/a ne mas bene rung the end ol then abil 



a 


ity lo repav unless thes get ness eredits 
V.uious experts belie' e lhal without 
emergency loans from the IMI. a nunibci 
of less-developed eounuies would default 
on thetr loans possibly bringing down 
some tug banks oi tuggenng an inletna 
lional cconomis' collapse 

Ihe IMI s tole as mlemational lenel¬ 
ei is a ereation ofeiicumst.ini es and W it 
teseen, in about that oidet Ihe I utid is 
a giant institution I II member count tics 
suhstaiilialls all of the non-C omniumst 
ssoi Id 20 e-see utise diieetois icpieserinng 
gcogtaphie bio,s a Washington he.tsl 
e|tiai lets outfitted with teak-paneled walls 
and lealhei tufted elesatois Vet for a! 
most thiee dee.tdcs it vsaseontent to mon¬ 
itor the system of lived oveh.mge rates of 
ms-rnb* r eouutiies Among other thmi’s 
it put up shoii tel m e isli that nations 
eould use lo lui\ oi sell then osm cur - 
'eneies keeping the sallies s« nhin the- r at 
rose band speeiliid t" IMI rules and gase 
its appio. ,d usu.’.'l' g,i iielguigls tot di 
valuations oi upssaiel lesalualions Viter 
the- 1 ’ S seseied the link bets> een I lie dol 
lai and gold leser' es in 1*171 the 1 1 ' eel e > 
change late ssstem ei'llapsed ..ud nations 
allowed their eimeiicies lo mid then osmi 
exchange levels in a rel.Ui'els tree trial 
kel Ihe IMI foi a time beeaine a big agen 
e> that had nothing, mush to do 

Ihe esplosmn of od pikes in l'J7t- 
74, eombiued wnh isoiKIsside recession 
ehaugeel all that Witieseen who took 
osei as managing diteclor in I'r7l ipnek- 
Is put togelhet an IMI lurid ol $.h billion 
to enable eounlries to pas feu th.'se e rsl 
Is od imports 

Moieosc’i under Witieseen s diin- 
lion the IMI is selling 25 million iv of its 
gold at [rubhe auction, with the piolitsear¬ 
marked foi dispel sal to under developed 
states ( I he gold was part of the cults sub 
scription demanded of IMI members who 
aie assessed roughly on the basis ol (heir 
gioss national pioduet and balance ol pay¬ 
ments aecounts ) 

l vet since 1471, Wilteseen has been 
like a buss fiicman damping the (lames 
of inflation here assisting dying econo¬ 
mies theie and ailing at limes as if he 
were the head eif a supranational cential 
bank Larliu this yeai the IMI piosided 
a 51^ billion emugency loan to Bntain 
whie'h was stiapped at the time with an 
enormous balance of payments deficit 

Then it was on to Rome to negotiate 
a loan of S 5 30 million to the Italian gov¬ 
ernment, which was on the veige of being 
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overthrown because of chaotic inflation 
and an inability to finance oil imports 
"What would have happened without the 
Fund ’ says one international banker is 
too ghastly to contemplate 

But in return foi those loans, the 1MI 
prescribes the kind of medicine that most 
governments detest icduction in public 
spending, targets lor lowei inflation rates 
lightening of credit in effect a reduction 
in the standaid of living Witleveen to 
be sure, denies that the 1MI imposes its 
will on cieditor countries consultation 
is all that it asks he claims The distinc¬ 
tion is largely semantic the IMI may not 
tell a bon owing countiy how milch to cut 
its budget or how much to raise taxes, 
but it can keep refusing a loan until of¬ 
ficials come tip with budget-balancing 
measures that satisfy f und directors Says 
one official of the West Cieiman I inancc 
Ministry Where it would be impossible 
foi us or the Americans to bring leal ptes- 
suie on Italy iho IMI can do a good bn 
rnoie as an mtei national body without 
rousing patnotic feivoi against us 

1 he IMI hiand ol discipline wh> n nn- 
poseet has helped to touch olf riots in 
Cairo and mir.i-goccinment disagree-- 
iiients in [’em When the dicUtonal He 
ium. in leg.iine lefi.sed lo impost. imi re 
stndions Iasi month kith the head • »l the 
(ciitial Bank and ihc I nunce Munster 
ic’signcd in 1 'ioicsi No doubt the IMI and 
llu piivale bank'- will ic’.ich an accom 
motl.nion c.ih IViu possible In slielch 
ini', out i letH lepaMiienls 

Because ihc deb lies amone IMI 111cm 
t>eic a i e neecssu' il v st c 11 1 a si i a line m>s- 
1 1-1uc has settled aiounil llu I und I he 


curious personality of Witteveen—part \ 
haid-nosed banker, part mystic Bee box i 
has only added to the organization s 
enigmatic icpiilalion The mystique is un¬ 
deserved since the delegates are as sub- ■ 
jecl to emotion and nationalistic impuls- 1 
esasany businessman oi politician 

At one meeting an lush delegate al¬ 
though warned not to contribute to a spe¬ 
cial fund, was impelled by Hibernian hu¬ 
bris to Kick in a few million pounds when 
he heard the Arabs pledging huge sums 
On his icturn to Dublin, the head of the ■ 
Ccnlial Bank said to him gloomily ' Vly 
Ciod man do you leali/e what you ve j 
done’ Now the government will have to 
put anothei pennv tax cm a pint of stout'' 
Picayune as that consideration may 
be the IMI s stein discipline has a daik 
side it could have a pernicious oiled on 
world economic growth When countries 
aic icquned to ieduce or eliminate then 
balance of payments debuts them aic 
lewei customers for the products of jn- 
dusiiiali/ecl naticms and fewer buyers of 
basic I hud WoiId commodities such as 
k i\Ue and copper I he end lesult could 
be a vicious cycle that would dampen in¬ 
vestment and lowei incomes 

As Sociologist Daniel Roil pul it ie- 
contly If economic growth which has 
Ixrcn Iho moans ol idising a large portion 
oi ihc woild into tho nuclei lo class .mcl 
also a political solvent to meet the using 
expectation-, of people and finance social 
welfare expcndltuies c.mnoL continue 
I hen the tensions that aic being genet 
died will w Mek every advanced industi tal 
society and polail.c the confionlation be¬ 
tween ihe South and the advanced in 


dustriali/cd capitalist societies of the 
West ' iMf dncolors would doubtless re¬ 
ply that that is a piophecy of apocalvpse 
tomoirow--and they have Iheir hands full 
waiding off disastei now ■ 

I’iii ii y 

‘Payoff’ Charges 
On Cargo Bill 

Cartel redeems a promise 
— but the memos leak 

T he maritime unions are small a to¬ 
tal membership ol 7(> 000 but then 
political puissance nvals the billow of a 
spmnakei in a full wind One icuson 
knowing that the l .S shipping industiy 
stnxives laigc-ly b> (government subsidy, 
the unions have been willing to contrib¬ 
ute to the campaigns of friendly politi¬ 
cians One is President ( uner whose sup- 
poit of the unions is ivvv subjecting him 
to jngiv chatges of ' political payotf by 
Kcpublieans blandishing Administration 
memos apparently slipped to them by 
soinekidy inside the While House 

1 he subject of ihc uproar is a caigo 
preference bill that would lequne USD 
of all oil imjKiited into the I'S to he ear¬ 
ned by I IS-flag ships by |dx2 i (9',' 
now Most of Carters advisers in the 
lic-dsurv Department the C ouiici! of 
f conomie Adviseis the State Depart¬ 
ment the Defense Dcpat iment I lie Of- 
lice of Management and Budget- -are 
against ihc bill I hi v fear it would ag- 


An Austere Mystic 

H i-ndnkii* loli.innes Wiiievceii sb ihc managing di- 
ic-cioi ol the Intel national Moneiuiv I mid is the most 
enigmatic uiii-in.iiuin.il civil seivani since the davs cif Dag 
I laniiiuusk|old the mvsltc who died m a plane clash 
while solving as Scciei.uv-(ienci.il m the United Nations 
An cconomisi v naming W itlcvcen always cj'lie. a pock- 
et calculaloi which he whijis into action during esoteric 
discuscionsofinic i national Imaricc- Aslnci 
adherent of the obsciiie Suti leligious cull * 

Witteveen despite the intense- picssuies 
of his |ob finds time to meditate cvciy 
mc'inmg and evening He sees no conflict 
between the pi.iciict- of ihe dismal sci¬ 
ence and ihe mysticism of ihe Sub Says 
he Ihe Suh movement is above all dif- 
feiences of nationality arid race ’ 

t )ti the eve of ihe emeigencv meeting cif 
14 nations convened in Paris ,ast week by 
the IMI Witteveen a thn elegant liguie 
who lives in Washington vvith his wife 
spoke serenely to 1 IMI about his economic 
philosophy and his leligious convictions 
Although he calls himself a liberal ihe is 

' ! he motcmcni w.is I..untied in (wnt'v.t in 192 ' irid 
includes in ils cuemomes ihe lighting i>( a candle t.-i 
each of the woild sg-eal lelifnons The basic leiu-l >1 
Ihe Suh niovenieiil is ihc uii-vtis.ili.c of mankind 


a membci of Holland s Peoples Parly loi f ic-edom and I>e- 
mociacvl and acknowledges an mlellectual debt lo kevnes 
he nonetheless is a believer m the markc-i mechanism and 
the pi uc mec hanism 

\t the same time, Wmevec-n is anything bin a passive ad- 
mmistiator He wants the iMl to provide runic assistance 
and on loughei lei ms to economically noubled countnes 
Ik believes that fund mcmbeis will approve some new at- 
licles that vvill enable hull to police cuihukv exchange 
rates t ven more ambitiously he would like 10 see the IMf 
m the iole ofa world ccnli.il batik 

With such gleat u-sponsibilitic-s one 
could easily become veiv tense ' savs Wit 
leveon whose eclectic leading list covers 
the Bible the Koran arid the Inspedoi M.o 
gret whodunit novels Bin niost of all he 
finds inner |>eave in meditation turning 
nwav from all th.il happened dining the 
dav Witleveen s parents weit- both n.cui 
be*is ol the Suit movement I tie rp 
with it I began to study and wa .o> 
much touched and convinced I hi- is a 
deep and wide philosophy of Me \n mi- 
poitani pail ol it is m>sii. ism Appro 
priately among the ten aititles of faitfi 
ptofessed by a Suh is the lav ol leuptoc- 
ilv lo fulfill bv unsclti'hness and a sense 
of justice foi mankind I he juslctc Dutch¬ 

man launches his au.ieiuy piograms vtith 
Lhis piolbund sense- of July 



Hendrikus Johannes Witteveen 
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C* £V— with seve rely red uced percen tag es: 

We' IreT that the percentage oi 6*1 Irports reserved for 
our ships should be cut to 8-121, with half of this avail¬ 
able to foreign built ships reregistered under the America 


While we feel that cargo preference is a flawed concept, it 
appears to be the only immediately available alternative that 
can significantly strengthen the maritime industry. In lioht 
of you- corrutnent to the indu stry, ard the l ikpl ihopd that 
leiection of car g o prefe rerT.- e uil i_ bo see n as a brone n promise 
we s uppor t the limi**8d cargo pratr-r ence ‘opt i on o u lined above. 


gravali 'iitl.itii p by toiling the use v>l \ 
mnie e \pei isiv< I'S shtpi with highly i 
paid iicus H costs SI4 100 a dav tti run ; 
a l >0 000-ion l S ship i 40,700 lor the j 
same si/e I iheitan flag lieighlei luilhct, [ 
i ritics say the hill is pi ole,, lionisl special- , 
inleresl legislation antagonistic to free 
ttadc and |v>tenlially dtsmpuve to US 
treaty iel.itions with pci haps lOothei na 
tilin'- Hut i.u lei i- lot the hill Wiiomg ; 
labor suppou dm mg the campaign he 
said he would work lo enact and dev el 
op a national cargo policy that would as¬ 
sure out 1 S-tlag meichant mai me a fai' 
shale ol all types "I caigo Keadmg thai 
as a pimmse lo support cargo ptefetcncc 
the matiluiH unions donated moic than 
4100.IKK) to ( aitei s campaign 

In June a senes ol memos an the car 
go piefoieiicc hill which at that point 
would have iec|uucd that ?5' to W . of ■ 
all inifH.itcil oil he earned by U S slur's 
lea. tied the Picsidents desk Iteastuy 
Seciet.irv Michael Bkimenih.il tevicwed 
the pins and cons (he hill he said, would 
cieate as many as IX 0(H) |ohsat sea and m 
shipv.uds and reduce the nation s trade 
delicti hut in the long tun by uisinp 
costs would ieduce lv>th total employ 
mi ill and national pioduction IVmestic 



White House memos with Carter’s notes 

Iukitit; on \ thine rluit \aft\fies leva- 

yveck hetmd I louse Minority 1 eadei lohn 
RhiKlc. c lunged lhat the memos diama- 
li.-e the cast clilTeiencc between (ai- 
tei s pioiestatiiins ol purity and his will¬ 
ingness to use the powers ot the White 
1 louse lo make payments out of the Amet - 
lean people s rxickets as a clown payment 
on the political debt he owes (lie mat 
iltme unions I tiev sought to summon 
Blumenlhal Schult/e I i'cnstal and olh 
ei ottuiuls to testily on Hie c.iigo hill de¬ 
cision hut got now here 

I he Republican leadets pioleslsate 
unlikely lo dclial ot cifii delay the hill 
I.asl week 11 passed tile House Me.chant 
Mat me and 1 islier ies ( nmmitteehs a lop 
sided 11-to 5 cue and will piohahly sail 
ihiuiigh the lull House and Senate about 
as easily Main t impressment also base 


political debts to the maritime unions, 
which contributed $079,000 to the cam¬ 
paigns of various House and Senate can¬ 
didates dunng 1975-76 Carter can argue 
that he is gmng the unions much less than 
they sought but says one of his own 
aides ‘it's the pimciplc Iinlay it's less 
than 10 r . But mice < ongiess gets a tov 
like this the number can )ust be Idled m 
as we go along ' He add-. We can l un 
derstund it " In (ad ( artel s decision is 
, surpassingly easy to understand 1 he only 
tmsleiy is who m the While House was 
I so distressed bv it as to leak memos to 
the President s Republican foes ■ 

Fight on Prices 

/Wvv wage-price chief. “ H c 
can do a lot better " 

I n ilsctroi is to hold down pi ices tin t ar 
ter Administration has so tar talked 
soitly and canted a small slick Yel .an 
( cem anoul peisistenllv high inflation lias 
been giowmg m tcccnt months and then 
ate indications that the W hilc I louse may 
■ now he leads to take at least i slightly 
moic active stand again-t using living 
costs One sign came last week when the 
! Senate appuwed the Piesidcnl s appouit 
nceiil of Battv P Boswoilh 14 a Biook- 
injis In -.t i lu I ii 'i t economist to succeed Mi 
chac-l Moskow a-, ihu-fot the < oun. :l on 
W age and Prici Stahilil' I he couniil a 
idle of the fiee i.i.nkcl pink .or.hc ol 'lie 
lonncr Adnunisiraiion has no u'iv ol 
enloicetiienl and has tx;c<i Ic.s iti.n, c u> 
orous in eseicismg iis .u'lhoiiiv loievicw 
wage ami pi ice nicicascs Boswoilh how 
e'er would like nothing, helici than to 
itanslorm the council into a potent loiec 


Allans Adviser Small 1 l,enst.it noted 
lhat not only Blumcnihal but cist hail- i 
man c liarles "schult/e and Undo Sccie- 
(a'\ot State Richard t impel feci that no . 
vet Sion ol cargo pielctcitcc i, acceptable 
hut added lhat ielection ot caigo piclci- , 
cn^c will be seen as a broken promise 

I he decisive memo appaiently was 
one liom Robeit Sliauss lormct Dem¬ 
ocratic National ( ,'mn.lttee (hairman, ; 
who is now the Administration s lop liadc 1 
ncgoliatoi Sliauss wiote that olhet up- , 
turns don i serve or satisfy the political 
need He added lhat he and I i/enstat 
had discuss, d the issue with Senate 1 
1 malice Committee Chanm.ui Russell 
Long and let! him in the political pos 1 
tine ol anything vou lellows can satisfy , 
Je-.sc ( alhcH'n Ipiesidenl of the 4 500- 
munls r Marine l ngmeers Beneticial i 
Associationl yvith i will take and sup- 
jic'il Nest to a pc'ttion ot l i'cnstal s 
memo that tec ommeiuted Admmisliation 
ad'Ocaey ot a revised bill limiting caigo , 
pielcienn" to X . to 12'- ot oil imports 
c artel hunselt setayyled. less than !O' <. 
as Mrauss irulu ales At the end hesciib 
bled OK S'lauss get minimum J 
Somehow i he memos gut to Repub¬ 
lican Senate 1 eadet Howard Baker Last 



Barry Bosworth, new chief of Council on Wage and Price Stability, outlines plans 

At a ittlfi i time, does the Administration really have a program at all? 
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in the fight against inflation Says he “I 
do think we can do a lot better than we ve 
done in the past " 

A wiry ruddy-faced ledhead, whose 
shock of tousled hair makes him look 
about ten years younger than he is, Bos- 
worth has packed a lot of experience into 
his relatively short career A protege of 
Charles SchulUe. chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Lconomic Advisers, Bosworih got 
his first taste of Government work as a 
staff member of the C I \ in 1968, while 
he was still working toward a doctorate 
in economics at the University of Mich¬ 
igan He |oined the faculty of Harvard 
University in 1969 and stayed until 1971, 
w hen he left to sign on at Brookings 

Bosworih comes to his job as the na¬ 
tion's top inflation fighter at a jittery tune 
Despite falling food prices, the C ousunici 
Price Index has been racing upwaid at | 
an annual late ot 8 1 '! ovei the past thiee 
months, well ahead ot the Administration 
target of 6 50 loi this year The most 
faithful While House aides aie now skep¬ 
tical that the President will achieve his 
goal of reducing inflation to 4' ■ by 1979 
Due icason many economists feat that 
the combination of laws and price boosts 
in ( alters energy ptogium will only add 
to living costs 

Boswoith defends the Admimslra 
non s cautiousappuuch to inflation so far, 
hut he is dclci mined to have the council 
play ,t it o m c uggicssivc iole fiom now on 
1 or example to pioside the W hue House 
with a shaipei putmc ol inflation, the 
.ouik il will liegm keeping an csirly warn 
mg index h\ chatting dav bv day cost 
mil pi 'ce developments in a lew hcl!we<h 
ji mdustiics ct'ch as steel autos and con 
sliuclion Says Boswoith In the past the 
.oiincil churned out studies and lecorn- 
mendations that mas have been good but 
went nowheie Mv job is to see that our 
work gets tiansmitted moie elfcctively 
I he Presidents i eoi gan i/ation plan 
should also add to the aiunc il s clout Un¬ 
der the plan which look ciTed last month 
the council was shifted furnt the 1 lea 
■>ury Depaitnicnl to the ( I A, giving Bos 
worth easy access '•< his futnd and men 
lot Schull/e 

Boswoith agrees that the Administra¬ 
tion s policy towaid inflation is at last be 
ginning to stiffen l 'mil iceenily the Pres¬ 
ident s top economic aides iclied jlmosl 
exclusively on informal talks with indus¬ 
try and labor leaders to keep wages and 
prices in check Ihese sessions will con¬ 
tinue, savs Boswoith, but in addition the 
While House is now prepared to speak 
out against what it considers unjustified 
price hikes Indeed, last week. President 
Cartel ordered the council to investigate 
pricing policies in the steel industry and 
told the Pentagon to be suic to buy the 
lowest price steel available Last month 
the Administration condemned a price 
hike by U S Steel but to no avail, the 
next day Bethlehem Steel followed the 
U S Steel incieasc 

Most businessmen and labor leaders 
arc opposed to jawboning, guidelines or 
any other form of wage-price tegulation 
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They contend such tactics do nothing to 
root out inflation's basic cause Even so 
many economists believe that to he ef 
fcclive, the White House will have to take 
a much firmer stand against Big Business 
and Big Labor Says Harvard Economist 
Otto Eckstein a membei of T imi' s Boaid 
of Economists "Quite honestly, at the mo¬ 
ment 1 don't think the Administration s 
got an anu-mflalion program " Unless the 
While House gets tougher some econo¬ 
mists fear, the job of lestrainmg prices 
will fall to the independent Federal Re¬ 
serve Board and its Chairman Aithur 
Burns who has lepealedly made it clear 
that he will tighten up ciedit rather than 
permit runaway inflation Whatever else 
11 might accomplish that strategy would 
almost certainly lesult in slowet giowth 
and even higher unemployment ■ 


by feeding stockpiled ore into their blast 
furnaces but eventually they will need 
flesh supplies and the stake has shut 
down neaily 90' i ol U S ore production 
How could the walkout occur m an in¬ 
dustry governed by a no-sit ike pact' 1 sa 
permits slakes ovet local issues like job 
assignments, and some of these aie in¬ 
volved in the ore walkout But the big issue 
is a miners' demand that lhev coflcvi in¬ 
centive (iavments for increase,1 pioduc- 
tion, as X5tM)0 workers in steel nulls Jo 
To L SW officials in Pittsburgh who 
gave their permission for locals at twelve 
mines to strike whether any jurliculai 
mill or mine giants incentive payments 
is a local issue uniekited to the general 
wage level set by national contracts ne¬ 
gotiated undei 1st Io the companies, 
that aigumeut is sophistrv m then view 



Striking iron ore miners picket Hibblng Taconite Co. in Hibbing, Minn 
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Breaking Steel’s 
Separate Peace 

Ore miners Jest the 
no-stnke agreement 

T he steel industry, once rioted for hard- 
fought strikes, has foi most of the past 
two decades been a model of labor tian- 
quilhly In 1973. the United Sleclwoikeis 
even formally surrcrJcied the right to 
strike the basic steel industry ovei eco¬ 
nomic" (wage and benefit) issues in a 
widely hailed I xperimemal Negotiating 
Agreement (IN.ai. it pledged 10 submit 
pay disputes to binding arbitration But 
last week more than 14.000 11011 -ore min- 
cis shattered steel's separate peace by 
walking off their jobs in Michigan and 
Minnesota It was the first substantial 
strike in any segment of basic steel m 18 
years, and if long continued could be crip¬ 
pling Mills can get by for some months 


the miners simple want bigger raises than 
weit granted by the na'ional steel con 
Hat t signed Iasi spring and that is an eco¬ 
nomic issue il the it- ever was one Steel 
industry aliomcvv , 11 c m the pick css of 
prcpaiing a bicach-of-eunluci suit 
against the union asking for damages 

A couil bailie could only iricieasc 
doubts about the futiiie of the no stake 
Jgiccmenl It cannot be sdap|>ed until 
1980 and nobodv wants to go back to 
the days when strikes 01 threats of stakes 
led stockpiling steel users 10 step up then 
purchases ol foreign metal But sivsone 
steel executive il mien upturn. htc the 
ore stake make customeis f el 110 x 1110 , 
‘ the whole purivist ol 1 \' is ■ideated " 
On the union side, the '■ ulkoui diama- 
li/es the feeling ot some nuht.ri's that giv¬ 
ing up the stake we ipou emasculates the 
union I d Sadlowski made lhai aigumeut 
vehemently 111 hu losing campaign for 
I 1 S W president lad winter and he had 
mans supporters the Mesabi Range 
whoare now bi.i.ing ihemselvev for a long 
walkout Says one 31-year-old sinker 
" fins stake is about union dignxtv ’ ■ 
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Richard Pryor in Lightning 


Vroomy Movie 

C.Rt ASi l) I ItiH 1 NINC. 

I)ii eeteil hr Michael Si Itu/iz 
Si leenplav hv Kenneth I'me. 
Luwieriie Du hole. Mehm l tin 
Peebles am/ Leon Capetauos 

G leased l wlnnnm pm (Kills lv> he the 
biogiaphv ol Wendell Sc oil cvhom.tv 
. he desciibed loosely .is the l.icklt. Rob 
. mson of uuio i.icing iIk In si bl.u k man 
U> uoss ihe mloi line nl Ills • port One 
[ say- pui |k n is hee.nise a is almosl nn 
| possible ti' heheee lhal am leal lile could 
, so nneri ini'l v Inflow thee lassie lines ol so 
■ mans biopn pasl I he s heei lulls deier- 
! inmeel youm 1 man snuggling 10 suppoit 
i his fa mils s> h lie Hying lo Inlhll ins am- 
i bilioris ihe opposition li >m the 1 slahli.h 
I mem m his tielii the rails lie.iiihie.il. s 
: the ultimate uiurnph all this is liie ta- 
! miliar stull of a hunched . c lluloid dicams 
lhal h..se been ,old lo us as the tea! floods 
' on populai soniempoiaiv hemes 

And set one leels guilty something 
, ol a siosspatsh loi ui-ung esen a nunoi 
, caye.il about this eng.jgiug low-key loss- 
, budget iiu'SH- lull i'l niec people bouncy 
I eat e liases mxuny i.ieinc sequences 
i SeOtl is plased with a soil ol qiii/zieal in 
telligerice bv Richard 1’iyoi in a pei'oi- 
manee veiv dilieieut fiom Ills equally ef¬ 
fective role as the |ivey thief in Sil\ci 
Stifiih f heie is about I’l\oi and the pie 
j tuie as a vshe'lc both eat uesiness and the 
sense tothiow it ass.ts ihounh if sou slop 
! lei think Seoitseaieei esen it P seas tie>t 
; pieei^els as set loitn in Ihe tilm icquued 
esen more coinage than Reibinson's did 
(. onsidei lie ssas opeiatuip not in the 
! nationa 1 pastime but in the beginning 
, any was at tin losses! least published 
| lesel.sofa spoil that does not inieiest vu> 

, many Itbeial minded middle-class pco- 
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Cinema 


pte Scott broke tn on tins i ural dirt Hacks 
in the Deep South, getting his fust op¬ 
portunities io i.ue only hcs.iu.se piomoteis 
thought eiowds might be inteiested in see¬ 
ing a Negioer.ish and bum I le could ex 
pest no mciev bom the sshite stoek-eai 
dnsers sets fesv of vshom earned 
N \ AC P membership e.uds in then sval- 
lets The ssorst Robinson could expect 
fiom his picjudieed coinpetitois ssas 
something like a spike wound the men 
Sunt ssas tunning against had, at esets 
taee. the means to kill him and in ,ifl like 
1 1 hood get ass.ts unh it Morcovci as a 
black lie could not hope lo .ulrust sxell 
heeled sponsors 

In slioit ssh.u see base heie is a little 
muacle .if petseseiance* ali the mme el 
festive lor the gosKl-humoied mannei ui 
sshieh the slots is piesented Beau Bridg¬ 
es docs a pleasaril turn as a sshite slriser 
ss ho bexsimes Scsitl s li tend and latei me¬ 
chanic I’.un (iiiet up out ol the unl.i- 
mented hla\|iloiiatis'ii pictures of a less 
seats bask is patient and suppsiitise 
as ‘ssotl s li'tig-sufreung ssite Duectoi 
•Schultz as he denionstiated m last vear s 
< a> H u.i/i has a loose unmsistenl style 
that gtses the picluic the quality sifa sain 
being lelolsl on someone's back poicli 
I he him ssili pul many in mind '>1 Rock >• 
but us leal antecedents ate in the 30s 
sshen dueciois like t lank c apra were 
gising us mspiimg liule slices of life atioul 
otdinais people accomplishing esliaotdi 
naiy tilings sshen then ossn ds leinuiia- 
iis'n ssas sustained bs gosid fi lends and 
loleianl family Iheie is not a moie Ilk 
ab'e moyic cinienlly oil siess than 
(in used I.mil"ung Rn land Si fin kcl 

Hues and Cries 

I \ Ci R \N 1)1 HOI ICC. I t )IS1 
DneetciJ In Mamo Hologmw 
Sereenplav bv Sergio fitmzim 

W hat a dilfcie nee coloi can make In 
ihis lush slightly tcserish Italian 
diama ihecoloi photogi.i(>hs is not meie- 
Is the 'iiedium il is a potent melaphoi 
In scene allei scene C mem.itogiaphet 
1 u.iioliuatmei fiamesthe netting turn 
ol-the-centins Bologna and Venice in 
itch iMinte'lls soft focus but Ins colois 
aie so intense that they almost seem lo 
bum the him Stnulaily the leading chai- 
.uleis an eminent if conln'seisiat set 
enlist and socialist, his beautiful daugh 
lei ssho is suflocdting m a bourgeois 
m.image, his entitle lawyer soil who is 
so denoted lo his Happed sister that he 
vould kill foi her -aie erealuies of giace 
and peuod charm but then own pielm- 
esi|ue passions ate so teai fully intense as 
to seal then souls 

I ien by Italian standatds, ihe inten¬ 
sity tends to get out ot hand particularly 
in the otheiwi.se compelling pciformanse 
of c.ianeatlo Giannim as the son Seaice- 


l> a .i uo can he spoken without a soulful 
slate a sliangled sob ot an eloquently 
tw itching nose The cool lestiamt ofCath- 
eriiie Dcneuye which on olhei occasions 
can seem maddeningly vacuous heiesup- 
|ilies a wekome leliet She is a fetching 
limnetic in this him Playing C.ianmni's 
sistei she floats through all the gnashing 
and weeping with a li.igile and captivat¬ 
ing serenity 

file sum which is based on a his- 
loikitl incident turns on a double irony 
(ii.mmm is driven not by evil but by a 
watped nobililv In plotting the murdei 
of Deneuve s ciuel ami boottsh husband, 
he enmeshes his idealistic, lieelhmking 
laniily in an elaboiate Itiwdiv scandal 
In turn the toices ol C alliobc eonseiva 
Usm in Bologna especially the police and 
press .ue impelled by hssleiical leal and 




Deneuve and Giannini in Bourgeoise 

flic nn if "oil 11 a potem nu mplioi 

hailed ol socialism lo pilloiy the entile 
family As the old scientist (leinando 
Rey i muses bitterly A man who kill*- an- 
olhct man commits a lepiehensiblc act 
Bin a six iely lhal kills a man his family 
justice that's eyen woise 

I'ufoituiialely fa (a unde Hoio rcotse 
hluiils this iiony by masking the niecise 
extent ol each family mcrnbci s guilt 
I lie criminal and sexual involvements, 
including possible nicest aie indicated 
in fiagrneiu.il y sometimes confusing 
glimpses and leasing hints In Hying to 
he both a c nine puzzler and a culling so¬ 
cial study the him ends up not quite as 
eithei Yet thanks paitlv to the pow- 
ctful lyricism of its imagery, it fails on a 
highei level than many a glib little mov¬ 
ie succeeds on ( hnwphei Pot uo field 
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Star Wars' Artoo-Deetoo (left), Darth Vader (center) and See Threepio stamp their otherworldly marks in Hollywood cement 


1 he Mull and let! ol Shu 
II ins lanky Robot See Three- 
pio and his squat sidekick 
Artoo-Deetoo have Imally re¬ 
ceived a propei reward tin 
then hemic cvploits Joining 
(he likes of Mary Pickford, Gre¬ 
ta Garbo, Marilyn Monroe and 
Clark Gable, iht paitnus iin 
moilali/ed then lohotpimis in 
adiommg cement blocks ai 
Mann s C hinese 1 healei in 
Hollywood (which used 10 he 
called (.iraurnan si l met the 
v iliainous Lotd Darth Vader also 
sank his black-shod led into 
the wet cement As a ciowd of 
3 000 looked on See I hreepio 
deliveted a booming thank sou 
speech while little Artoo l)ec- 
too emitted a becoming ea 
cophony of whistles sighs and 
beeps 


I he misiiess at 1142 South , 
Pens Stieet Monlgi>mer> 
Ala has been known to bug : 
het spouse s telephone and the , 
husband is said to spy on his ; 
wife The latest development in i 
the saga of Cioveinoi George 1 
Wallace, 57, and his second 
wife Cornelia, 38, is a di- i 
voice petition that mysterious¬ 


ly lotiticl ns wav into the hands 
of a Montgomery icpoilei last 
week (he petition which was 
dated ,1 uly I V77 and was signed 
onlv h\ Mauiy Smith the tun¬ 
er not s attoinev had an ail of 
finality about it I he husband 
aveis that theie esists such a 
complete incompatibility of 
temperament the panics can 
no longer live together A sec¬ 
ond document asks that the 


couu make a decision on 
vvhelhei Cornelia should be al¬ 
lowed the lempoi.uv use and 
occupancy of the liovcunoi s 
mansion But neithei dvH.ii- 
merit has been tiled m cowl 
When asked whether he ical- 
ly planned to divorce C oi uelia 
Wallace said simply Nothin 
toil Hut Cornelia after a tup 
to (>press (imdeiis I la 
where she iclived her past as 


a star pcrlormei on water skis 
continued that ihc papers hail 
indeed been drawn up 


Esrof f ler, Paul Bocuse, Michel 
Guerard and now Giscard 
d’Estaing. But it is not the Ptes 
idem of I ranee who is gnning 
the tanks ot I icni h chels His 
daughter Valerie-Anne and 
her longtime friend Sylvie 
Pierre Rrossolettc both 23 
have published a cookbook 
based on traditional I rench 
culinary methods and tilled la 
( u i\i nr i/cv .liiinr\ (Cooking 
(or the Vourigl When Svlvie 
and I were teen-agers says 
Yalci iv-Anne we would stall 
cooking the veiy moment we 
came neai a kitchen lust noi- 
mal recipes that w< .vould in¬ 
vent for oursclvt■> v nil the spe- 
iihc intention ot not getting 
fat V,ilei le- \line who is an 
edltoi ol Hi mlii lion woi ks at 
I ayaid rhe publishing house 
that bi. mght out hei book 
thinks that Americans espe- 
viallv ne'-d hei help After four 
visits to the l' S she is con 
vinced that all they have to 
cat aic usuallv hamburgers ice 
cieams and salads wrth l tench 



Cornelia Wallace skis on troubled waters 
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! Calvin Murphy’s off-court high (inks 


dressing that is particularly j 
disgusting " 


Basketball Stai Calvin Mur¬ 
phy doesn t weal spangled 
tutus, but he twills a mean ba¬ 
ton i was bullied into it,' says 
I the Houston Rockets guuid 
All six ol my mothci s sisteis 
weie twirlers.and the> thought 
it was the thing for me to do 
Muiphy 20 began twilling 
when he was live and latei per¬ 
formed with his home-town 
high school band in Norwalk 
Conn There was some teas¬ 
ing but 1 wasn't botheied 
much.'' he says Aseoidmg to 
Murphy baton twirling is 
hardei than basketball C on- 


v .- 


centiation is the key woul and 
yiHi have to lx: a mote complete 
athlete Murphy entered the 
Texas Stale Mens Twilling 
C hampionship two months ago 
- and won He is now demon¬ 
strating loutmes like high loss¬ 
es and the C alifoiniu Bounce to 
judges at the National Baton 
Twirling Championships m 
Denver After the competition 
Muiphs plans to give up ihe 
baton and switch to anothei 
hobby roller skating 


Only IS days old and al¬ 
ready Sweden s Princess Victo¬ 
ria finds loyal duties a sawn 
The lust child of King Carl XVi 
Gustaf and Queen Silvia slept 








Dolly Parton muscles in on Schwarzenegger 


; Proud parents Gustaf and Silvia show off Princess Victoria 

l 
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through tier official inliodue- 
lion to i he pi ess last week 
but awakened in time to give 
a most unpiincess-like howl 
tier man-hoi n Queen Silvia 33 
is hieast-feeding her daughlei 
and hopes, she says lo give 
Victoria 'as natural a child¬ 
hood as possible ' Meanwhile 
members of Sweden s Parlia¬ 
ment are piepaung a recom¬ 
mendation that the consti¬ 
tution be changed to allow 
a female succession to the 
throne Pume Minister Thor- 
bjom Falidln is also speaking out 
for the ihange His sentiment 
"Monarchy for both sexes 


When he came to the U S 
from Austria eight years ago 


Body Builder Arnold Schwarzen¬ 
egger got hooked on country 
music and Nashville Stai Dol 
ly Parton. Invited by Photogra¬ 
pher Annie Leibovitz to join 
IXillv in a picture taking ses¬ 
sion for Rolling Stone. Arnold 
rushed back horn a visit to Is¬ 
rael to oblige I he two got 
along so well that they rimshed 
off six bottles of champagne 
between poses IXrlly 31 who 
admires musclemen " for their 
spunk and endurance ' was 
very impressed with Arnold 
A mold, 30 found Dolly 'the 
nicest weight I have lifted in a 
long lime' Says he "I did a 
one-arm curl with her She was 
about 110 lbs good leststance 
My biceps fell very good after 
that So did I 






Music 


Grooving with Kris and Rita 

Happiness is a marriage on (he road 


B ackstage at the Universal Amphithe¬ 
atre in Los Angeles, the Kris and Rita 
show was already in progress Bursting 
out of his dressing room, he knocked anx¬ 
iously on hei dooi "What should 1 do 
with all this fruit”” Glancing at the gift 
basket, she replied, “We ll uke it home 
to the kids ” He nodded happily and left 
A moment later, he knocked again 
“What time is it’” She told him A third 
knock "Why is the phone in my room 
ringing ’" At that, Rita rolled hct eyes and 
smiled sweetly Kris Knstoffeison is one 
superstar you take exactly as he is. even 
if you die a newly emetged superstar 
named Rita Coolidge and are married to 
him 

Throughout then foui year manuige 
Kns and Rita have led a not-xo-piivate 
life that would have a soap scenarist suds¬ 
ing with envy Can Kns deal with his 
drinking” Can Rita deal with his drink¬ 
ing’ Can she accept his fame as a song 
writer, singer and movie actoi” Is she bi¬ 
lious because he restaged some loirid love 
scenes fiom the him (hr Sailor (I 'ho hell 
fiom Grace with tin- Sea with Actiess Sar¬ 
ah Miles for ;i Plarbes photographer” 
What’s this’ Rita has a hit album and a 
smash single, Higher and Higher What 
will her success do to his ego’ Last week 
evert body in the pop wot Id was tuning in 
to lind out as Kris and Rita took, to the 
road foi a two-month, 23-conceit joint 
lour of the U S 

No problems Once out theie in the 
spotlight kns and Rita behaved like a 
couple of newlyweds having an easv, 
relaxed time with then ft lends That 
was essentially the case A yeai ago, 
when he last played I os Angeies. he 
was drinking arid down enough to tie thor¬ 
oughly believable is he sang his own 
Help Me Make It through the Sight 
Now, sobe> as a choirboy (he has been 
on the wagon since last .September), he 
held Ritas hand whispetcd to her and 
blended his deep tnendly baritone with 
her voice of amber and honey The ca 
pacity crowd of 3,700 mated back cheers 
and bravos 

Knstofferson, who is 41 and nine 
years older than Rita, thinks of himself 
as world weary and is more entitled to 
that opinion than many He has tt vat- 
tous times been a short-story wruei, Gold¬ 
en Gloves boxet top-ranked college foot¬ 
ball player, battendei, janitor helicopter 
pilot. Army captain and scholar He was 
giaduaied Phi Beta Kappa from Pomo¬ 
na College and went on to Oxford as a 
Rhodes scholar where, as Kris Carson, 
he dabbled in pop music After quitting 
both academe and the Army, he began 
drifting At 29 he found himself in 
Nashville, and he began writing songs 


like The Silver-Tongued Devil. Sundav 
Mornin ' Comm ' Down and Me and Bob¬ 
by Ml Gee 

The songs moved easily over a van- 
cty of country rhythms The words could 
be both bittersweet and low on the sub¬ 
jects of loneliness and love "And theie's 
nothin' short of dytn Half as lonesome 
as a sound. On the sleeping city side¬ 
walk Sunday mornin comm' down" 
And blunt about sex There ain’t noth¬ 
ing, sweeter than naked emotions So you 




Rita Coolidge and Kri* Kristofferson at Universal Amphitheatre In Los Angeles 

l.tki newlyweds having an easy, relaxed time with tlteir mends 


show me yours, hon and III show you 
mine ” 

Knstofferson likes to dispaiage his 
own singing ability Says he Good God, 
anyone who sings my songs sings them 
bcitei than me ” In truth, he caught on 
quickly as a petformef Lean and beard¬ 
ed he radiated both a searing sexuality 
and a boyish vulnerability That combi¬ 
nation was translated into a fast rise in 
movies His first, Cisco Pike (1971), about 
a pop idol down on h;$ luck, merely sug¬ 
gested his film potential Several mote 
-Pat Ganeit and Billy the Kid. Blume 
m lx)ve Alice Doesn ‘t Live Here Anymore 
-followed Last year's A Slur Is Born, tn 
which he played Barbra Streisand’s ag¬ 
ing, self-destructive mentor, made Kns¬ 
tofferson a superstar 

Just before the concert tour, he com¬ 
pleted the trucker movie Convov (Timl 
J uly 4) No more films are on his agenda 
—at least for now Like his Texas buddies 
Waylon Jennings and Willie Nelson, he 


wants to 1 gel back to the basics - of mu¬ 
sic mixing with the musicians, jamming 
a little and hearing othei groups 1 he oth¬ 
er day he liked a song on the radio, hut had 
not the slightest idea what it was or who 
was singing n (he latei learned that it was 
the Swedish group ABBA) Krisiotfeison 
does not like being that fai out of touch 
Like any popcomposei, he feeds on what 
is going on around him And so he looks 
on the tour with Rita as a lime lo lev up 
"My ciicuils aic almost on overloid 1 
need a groove, any grixwe 

Right now' Kris is grivving on Rita s 
Higher and Higher fame No longer are 
the marquees likely lo tcad kms KKIS- 
rorrrRSON. itahhinc. Riia Coo- 
I IIX.I Lven though he lias been ihtough 
it all himself the crowds, the lights, the 
adulation he knows as well as anyone 
when to seize an advantage Says he ‘Be¬ 
cause Rita has a hit n would be cia/y 
not to go out now It is not the time to lag 
behind It is the time tn work " ■ 
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Mil \J)MINIS1 RATION 

Working to Reform Welfare 


Carter sees his plan as pro-family and pro-job. But will it fly? 



Welfare family of Mrs. Eamestine Thigpen outside their rural home in Dallas County, Alabama 

Putting mothers to work in return Jor benefits is no longer considered ' slavefu e' 


'Things aic beautiful' exults House 
S|ieake'r Thomas ( 'T tp ') O Neill Beau¬ 
tiful ’ Beauts of course is in the eve ol 
the beholJei but no one has a shat pel 
eve for political artistry than the Spcak- 
et lhe long expected, much-feared col¬ 
lision between C ongicss and the President 
had not occur led and as Congress re¬ 
cessed for a month last week relations be 
tween the two branches of Closetnment 
had considerablv wanned Jnnmv Carter 
was losing some but winning otheis He 
was optimistic about the piospeot of soon 
signing a new Panama Canal lieaiv.' 
whii'h will (ate a tough light on < apitol 
Hill And last week he unloaded his mas¬ 
sive welfare-reform pioposat on C ongiess 
C .titer is by no means getting all he 
wants His election-iefotm pioposals are 
in a shambles a filibuster by Republicans 
and Southern Democrats last week killed 
his bill foi public financing, of Sena P- elec¬ 
tions But a temarkable amount of his 
energy program is moving through C'on- 
giess lux F'MRf.M Carter also signed 

’Heiaust llit I*ar>aiTT.iiii.uis havr sul^UnlwH'r u 
duied Ihen t.wh OciTiamis fiom ihi I S a duilt 
irealv nid\ ht initialed this week 



Paying with food stamps In supermarket 

bur punishment for women 


into law the first national snip-mining 
bill, which will compel ope tutors to re- 
sloie the landscape to approximated its 
original condition 

The President was getting along be¬ 
cause he was going along After thieat- 
ening to veto big spending bills he com- 
piomised mote than people thought he 
would He leached agieemenl with Con¬ 
gress on a raise in the minimum wage 
from $2 10 an hom to $2 65 ar. hour, 
and on a farm price-support bill that 
may cost $4 billion ihis year instead of 
his original limit of $2 3 billion Says 
O'Neill "C artet s people came down here¬ 
with a chip on then shoulder against Con¬ 
gress C artei thought C ongress was like 
the rednecks of the Georgia legislature ” 
Now O’Neill feels that the new boy in 
the While House is coming along fine 
‘ I don't know if he s going to balance 
the budget hut he is going to have a sta¬ 
ble Government ” 

The welfare bill will be a fuither test 
of Carter's standing with C’ongtess and 
the country Its basic philosophy is clear 
and commendable to get people off wel- 
fate rather than encourage them to stay 
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on Single cash grants will replace three of 
the largest welfare programs aid to fam¬ 
ilies with dependent children, food stamps 
and assistance to the aged, blind and dis¬ 
abled The cash payment will amount to a 
guaranteed annual income, for a family of 
four with no other income, it would be 
$4,200 a year, or 65^ of the poverty 
threshold of $6,440 for that family 

Far more welfare recipients will be ex¬ 
pected to work under the new plan than 
under the existing system If they cannot 
find jobs in private business, they will be 
offered a variety of public service oppor¬ 
tunities The White House proposes to 
create up to 1 4 million new jobs and train¬ 
ing positions The jobs will include serv 
ing as teacher aides, providing child care 
weathermng homes, controlling rats and 
insects, cleaning streets and escorting the 
aged in high-crime areas 

The only people who will be excused 
from working are the aged, blind and dis¬ 
abled, along with welfare mothers whose 
youngest children are under six Senate | 
Finance Committee Chairman Russell | 
Long declares, “I find difficulty in saying j 
a mother with children is not expected to J 
work when most women with children arc ; 
working " If a welfare molhet refuses to j 
take a job, she will foifeit her personal ; 
benefit of $1,900 a year But payments ; 
would be continued to hei children $1,100 j 
for the first child, SfiOO for each addition- : 
al one While the mother woiks she will 
be allowed to deduct from her raxes up ; 
to 20 f i of hci earned income foi child . 
care expenses 

Unlike the curient system, there will j 
be no penalties for working Benefits will 
be paid to the so-called wot king poor 1 
even though the father remains in the 1 
home A working foui-member family J 
will receive an annual $2,100 payment if i 
it earns no more than $3,800 a year He- j 
yond that, benefits will be cut by 50c on 1 
every dollar up to $8,400, when they will 
he eliminated altogether If a wage earn- j 
er cannot find a job altei eight weeks <>t i 
search, his family will receive the stan- l 
datd welfare payment of $4,200 a year ] 
When he lands a ■ b, the family benehls j 
drop back to $2,300 Above all, this phase j 
of the program keeps the family intact : 
The father is not tempted to leave home j 
so that his family can collect weltare 

The program encourages work in the j 
private sector by an inciease in the 
earned-tneome tax credit, which will not 1 
be available to people in public service j 
jobs Currently, the tax credit is a rebate . 
of 10^ on all earnings up to $4,000 a yeai, j 
for a maximum credit of $400, it is phased 
down after $4,000 and eliminated at | 
$8,000 Carter would add another 50 j 
credit on earnings between $4 000 and | 
$9,000 for a family of four The credit \ 
would be allowed on incomes up to $15,- 
000 for a four-member family 

Some 32 million people will receive 
welfare payments or credits under the 
Carter plan, or 2 million more than at 
present The cost to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will increase by at least $2 8 billion 
a year, to around $30 7 billion At first 
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Something Less Than the Millennium 

Interviewed by TlML Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidev and Conespon- 
dent Simmons Fentress HI W Secretary Joseph ( ah hi no talked of past arid pres¬ 
ent attempts to deal with the nation's enduring problem or poverty 

Q. About ten years ago, as the architect of much of the Great Society, you spoke 
about eradicating poverty and bringing the millennium to this country. Why dicin'* those 
masses of bills do the job? 

A. We did bring about 11 million or 12 million people out of poverty between 
1965 and 1969 It didn't bring any millennium, bui it biought a lot of im 
provement In the '60s 1 had a much grealei sense that wc could nail fiom Wash¬ 
ington what people should do, that we eouldn t mist the stales because they 
would not take caie of black people ot pool people 

That has changed to a latgc degiee in two tespects One I no luiigei think I 
am smart enough oi Washington is smart enough to tell most of the states in 
this country what to do We have to give them moie flcxihihlv Second theie is 
significantly less discrimination than m the '60s 

Q. in the old days in the White House, you were worried that you weren't getting prop 
er evaluation on programs once they were passed. Are you going to do any better now? 

A. Wc have lightened up in 
two wavs Wc ate building a 
strong inspestot-general op 
crauon in 111 vv in part to 
measure the delivei v ol sixial 
scivlees 1 have also reoiga 
nt/cd the iegion.il offices of 
HI vv ui make one of ihe ma- 
joi fund ions of the lop le- 
gionul [xrson the evaluation 
of the dihvcrv ol programs 

Q. How much poverty will the 
new welfare program be able to 
eliminate? 

A. 1 think itieie is a limit to 
the extent to whieh wc aic 
able to icdisli ihule wealth 
the 1 biggest diffcicncc he 
tween today and ihc 60s is 
that then we had mine and 
moi e money to spend because 
ie.il income was sull rising 
Today ihcic isn i any moruv 
coming Horn some kind oi 
economic surplus or bonus When you want to do something new, sou have to 
take from something -whether it is more taxes fiom people o» money fiom 
olhci piogiams But we should have fewer pixsr people in this v ountiv 1 here is 
no question about that 

Q. President Nixon could not get his Family Assistance Plan through Congress. What 
makes you think Congress will buy your welfare program? 

A. 1 have written to every Congressman, and 1 have talked to scoies ol t on- 
giessmen and Senatots, as well as 20 Ciovernors 1 have said that wclfaic is ihc 
Middle Last of U S politics il is ihe most complicated political and economic 
ptoblem 1 have evci dealt with But the present system is so Iraught with Hand 
and errors and anttfamily incentives that wc have a chance of moving on u 

Q. Some critics claim that we have produced a class of people who are unable to 
achieve skills or scs>port themselves. Can your program offer much to this group? 

A. I think it can 1 can't believe anybodv wants to be poor I irally don l believe 
people want to make a living at crime We can t turn every hociv into lawyeis oi 
doctors or physicists, but we can certainly get people to do al! kinds of tasks as 
long as they a re dignified and satisfying 
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the f'tcsnkni insisted that welfare reform 
not cost anv more than rhe current sys¬ 
tem Hut he was lorced to give was, as 
I he pi k e of change 

I he program di*s nor amount to a 
festeral lakeovci of welfare as the states 
hail hoped Hut the vselfarc bill for stale 
jiisl local governments ssoulsl he inmmesi 
fionri $7 bilhon a >e..r to an estimated 
SI V billion States that have traditionally 
paid the highest benefits would all real 
i/e savingsol more than 25' <, and no state 
would sase less than 10'- 

1 he I esicral (lovernment will pay 
00' - of the basis S4,2(>0 grant to the non¬ 
working fom membci family eash stale 
will contribute only 10' < Beyond that 
Washington will pas 7 5'< of the first 
$500 of state supplements to the $4 200 
Then it will pa\ 25' of supplements 
that hung recipients up to Ihe povcits 
line Slates will be required to pay 10 '< 
of Ihe wages of public service jobs, which 
will pay the minimum wage, and they 
can vote nonmatching supplements 

Congress will give the progiam ihe 
sciulmy its scojie deserves Carter says 
he hopes to get ihe jobs piogram passed 
'as soon as possible But no part will 
be enacted bcfoie ISi7K and the full pro¬ 
gram would not go into effect until l‘»Kl 
Congressional reaction has been cautious, 
with a variety of quibbles M L’llman 
House Ways and Means chairman ob¬ 
jects to putting the wot king pool on wel¬ 
fare because il could have a baJ psy- 
ehological effect He also wants to base 
payments on tmomo alone, not on the 
si/e of a family Welfare families, he 
feels should not be encouraged to have 
more children to get more money 

Ihe hist responses to the program 
around the country were favorable Ver 
non Jordan the National I'rban liague 
director who had crinci/ed C arter for ne¬ 
glecting blacks concerns jnarsed ihe pro¬ 
giam as an ‘ improvement ovei the pres¬ 
ent system Ihe stiess on |ob creation 
the national minimum-income support 
level, the additional funds and the c\ 
pansion of the curient income tax credti 
are all positive aspects ' 

1 he lesolule emphasis on jobs should 
enharne the bills piospects New York 
Scnatoi Daniel Paliick Movmhan who 
devised Ru hard Nixon’s ill fared family 
Assistance F’lan tecalls that anv attempt 
ti> put welfaie iccipients especially 
mothers to work was then denounced 
as slavefarc - I inlay Moynihan thinks, 
no major group exists to raise an au¬ 
tomatic outcry againsi work He credits 
the womens movement with changing 
attitudes "Work is no longer considered 
to be a form of punishment as applied 
to women A liberal constituency no long¬ 
er finds work unattractive Thus lib¬ 
erals might go along with the traditional 
conservative position that able-bodied 
welfare recipients of either sex should 
work for their monev in that case, the 
basically sound Carter program has a rea¬ 
sonable chance of passage ■ 


The United States 


Carter’s Grass-Roots Appeal 

Can 35 million Americans be wrong about pot ? 


enables against the possession of a i 
drug should nor he more damaging 
loan individual than the use ofthe drug it¬ 
self' So said Jimmy Cartel inurgingCon- 
giess last week to reduce federal penal¬ 
ties for possession of up to I o/ of 
mai uuana enough fin about foui dozen 
jomls I oi a tirsl offense the maximum 
penalty now is a ycat in |ail and a $5 000 
fine foi possession of anv amount of pot 


The President's appeal stirred little 
enthusiasm on Capitol Hill though an es¬ 
timated 35 million Americans, including 



Teen-ager puffing on a joint 



Engraving of a marijuana plant 

J A push foi hxhlfi penalties 


C artei s three sons, have smoked pot on 
occasion Nonetheless, liberals hoi* that 
his message will enable them to get a hear¬ 
ing next year on a bill that would lower 
the penally to a $100 line The legisla¬ 
tion has been stuck in committee for five 
vears Chief reason polls show that most 
Americans still believe that pot is addic¬ 
tive harms users physically and usually 
leads them to hard drugs 

None of this has been proved in more 
than ten years of scientific studies I-.at- 
1) icsearch raised fears that even oc¬ 
casional puffing on a joint might lead to 
personality changes birth defects, brain 
shrinkage sterility in men, lowered re¬ 
sistance to disease and heail damage 
Other studies have disputed these find 
mgs Moicovci seveial studies have in¬ 
dicated that the major active ingredient 
in pot icliahydiocannabmol (lllil 
might even hjve medical uses HU 
expands hmnchial passages which helps 
asthma patients bi cal he e.isier II de- 
i leases piessuio inside the eves which 
alleviates plauioma 11 alsoioniiols umr 
itmg ulievis depression and in some- 
cases, eases pain 

Although a final veidkl must aw.ul 
fiulhei studies most icseaichcr^ now be¬ 
lieve that aside fiom iare bad trips h* nm 
ice smokers mar uuana is ha/aulous onlv 
loi cluonic heavy tiseis people who get 
cloned nearly cveiv day I hev nsk be 
eoining psychologically dependent on pot 
and damaging their lungs with the lai m 
maniuana smoke But light oi occasional 
use ot maniuana once oi ivvia- a week 
usually produces only a pleasant high, 
no more dangeii'us than mild iiuosk aiion 
from alcohol Ofcoti'se pot like alcohol 
affects users judgment and reflexes so n 
i an lead to ai cidenls it people drive oi op¬ 
erate machinery while high 

Alaska has no |*nallies al all lor pos¬ 
session ol small amounts Nine olhei 
states' have reduced the penalties 34 
mote niav lollow suit L ntiepiem uis 
would like to eash in on the glowing de¬ 
mand foi pot [ouisville Piomolei tiate- 
wood (i.tlbiaith has organized a grass- 
iixus campaign to put Kentucky m a 
position to comet the maiket if and when 
pot is legalized Says he Kentucky s al- 
icady got parimutuel betting It -. got 
whisky and it s got tobacco \ on ius. can t 
beat the combination of manjuaua and 
money Undet his plan, the state would 
license growers and retail dealers He cal¬ 
culates that the scheme would cut in half 
the stieet puce of pot (now about $25 per 
oz in l ouisville) and earn Kentucky 
about $ 150 million a year in fees - a heady 
prospect for politicians who would like a 
painless way to cut taxes and raise rev¬ 
enues at the same lime ■ 

'California Colorado Mime Minnesota Mississip¬ 
pi Ncvk >oik North Carolina Ohio Oregon 
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Jozsef Cardinal Mindazenty during his 1949 trial for treason In Budapest 
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Mind-Bending Disclosures 

The agency's search for the secret of brainwashing 


T he apartments in New York t it> ami 
San I tancisco weie tarteil up with led 
draperies dressing tables trimmed in 
black veKueen arid loulouse 1 autree i 
posters At night women lines! men to ' 
the hideawass and ted them I sdoi mat 
Uliana, while other men watched the ac- | 
lion through two-way minors and tape 
lecotded the sounds j 

Scenes from seamy botdellos' Havens | 
for desperate voye s ’ No, these were lax- j 
payer-hnaneed operations of the i I A. , 
which was experimenting with drugs dur¬ 
ing the 1950s and 60s in a protect with 
the sophomoric code name Midnight Cli¬ 
max The women apparently moonlight¬ 
ing prostitutes, weie paid SIOO for each 
assignment by the cia The operation, 
conducted by CIA alchemists ftom 1954 
until 196.1. was part of a quarter-century- 
hunt for a psychogenic philosophers 
stone The purpose was to discover the se¬ 
cret of brainwashing, to protect U S 
agents and gain control over enemy spies 
Operation Midnight Climax was dis¬ 
closed last week at a Senate hearing, add¬ 
ing bizarre details to the story of CIA drug 
research exposed in 1975 and 1976 by 
Government investigations Further rev¬ 
elations were provided by a cache of 8.000 
heavily censored documents sifted by Sen¬ 
ate aides and New York Times reporters 
The research began after cia officials 
were horrified by Jozsef Cardinal Mind¬ 


s/enty's vacant stare and mechanical 
voice at his 1949 treason trial in Buda¬ 
pest Drugs and mtnd-contiol techniques 
had long been used by intelligence ser¬ 
vices. but the C!A feared that the Com¬ 
munists had made some breakthrough By 
1951, the cia concluded that its worries 
weie unfounded, still the research con¬ 
tinued, despite some official misgivings 

Di ugs were sought to incapacitate en¬ 
tile buildings full of people poison food 
to -reale “confusion-anxiety-fear ' cause 
headaches and earaches, and pioduce am¬ 
nesia in foreign spies after interrogations 
or cia agents who were about to retire 
To administer the drugs surreptitiously. 
cia experimenters developed penctl-ltke 
injectoi s and small spray guns 

Much of the research was devoted to 
I si) and other hallucinogenic diugs. 
whiih the CIA wtongly thought could he 
used to squeeze information from enemy 
agents and discredit them bv disturbing 
their memories or changing their sex 
drives making them either extremely 
ovei - or undersexed 

CIA-paid researchers ri.nducted IM) 
experiments on prisoneis at the federal 
penitentiary in Atlanta, the U S Public 
Health Service Hospital m Lexington, 
Ky . the New Jersey reformatory in Bor- 
dentown and Michigan's Ionia State 
Hospital 

Experimenters used tranquilizers and 


alcohol on mental patients and staff mem¬ 
bers at the Butler Memorial Hospital in 
Providence Other scientists tried out 
brainwashing techniques—including iso¬ 
lation and sensory deprivation -on pa¬ 
tients at McGill University's Allan Me¬ 
morial Institute of Psychiatry in 
Montreal 

In the eaily 1950s. the CIA tried to 
put some of its new findings to use. send¬ 
ing special mteriogation teams to l uropc 
and Asia One team gave intravenous in¬ 
jections of an unidentified drug to three 
European agents of dubious loyally and 
questioned them for eleven days before 
deciding that they were not turncoats 

The cia began winding down the ex¬ 
periments in 1964 and ended them alto¬ 
gether in 1971 At a Senate hearing last 
week, cia Dnecioi Sianstield I timer gave 
a final accounting 149 piojects lor an un¬ 
disclosed amount of money at 80 U S and 
Canadian universities, reseatch founda¬ 
tions, hospitals and prisons \l least 19 
projects involved human subjects often 
without then knowledge No one knows 
where they are now oi what effects they 
may have suffered Said luinei ' it ts ab- 
honent to me to think of uMng humans as 
guinea pigs J assure you that the c ia is m 
no way engaged ineithei witling or unwit¬ 
ting testing of drugs today ' 

■ ■ ■ 

Tutnci had more on his mind last 
week than those mind-bending exper¬ 
iments Soon aftei he became C IA di¬ 
rector. he began lobbying to consolidate 
all Government intelligence agencies un¬ 
der his aegis T he Pentagon, threatened 
with loss of lonliol ovi the National Se¬ 
curity Agency and the individual service 
agencies, obieeied sticnuously Pi evident 
Carter has resolved the dispute with a 
compioinisc ie|Ccting the notion of an 
overall intelligence czau He gave Tin¬ 
ner authority over all intelligence bud 
gets (estimated total $7 billion! Bui he 
gave individual agency chiefs the right 
to appeal Turner s decisions and left them 
operationally independent ■ 



Director Stanifield Tumor 

In the old days using human guinea pigs 
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Lance’s Loan 

Questions about another deal 

fieri L ance was summoned Iasi week 
foi what was supposed to be an un- 
puhlici/cd inlcriogalion bs Comptioller 
of the C uricncv John Heimann who is 
investigating loans the budget director 
has received After the hour-long ses¬ 
sion, lance hastily called a press con¬ 
ference to reveal and rebut new ques¬ 
tions Heimann had raised about a $2 6 
million loan to I ance by New York's 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust in April 
1975 soon after he became president of 
the National Bank of (ieoigia The big 
question is whether I ance got the ciedit 
as an improper quid pn> quo for having 


his NBG place an interest-free deposit 
with "Manny Hanny ” 

Heimann showed him an internal 
memo written bv a Manufacturers Han¬ 
over loan office! on the day his loan 
was approved According to Lance, the 
memo teferred to a ‘hoped-for corre¬ 
spondent relationship with NBG and 
an NBG deposit that would be expressed 
as a percentage" of the loan to him With¬ 
in a few weeks the NBG indeed shifted 
its corresponded account in New York 
fiom C itibank to Manufacturers Hanover 
depositing S250.000. la let the deposit to¬ 
taled as much a-. $1 5 million 

Lance said that the transactions were 
not connected that he knew nothing of 
the memo before last week, that his loan 
carried an interest rate of one-hall per¬ 
cent above the prime rate and was backed 


by considerable collateral “No commit¬ 
ment nor discussion of any balance re¬ 
quirement was made between me and 
the bank," he insisted Last month Lance 
offered similar denials concerning a $3 4 
million personal loan from another bank 
- Chicago's First National—that re¬ 
ceived a deposit from NBG 

Should a bank grant a personal loan 
to the head of another bank that makes 
an interest-free deposit 1 Said a high of- 
ficei of one of Manny Hanny’s compet- 
ilois Citibank wouldn l do it Chase 
Manhattan wouldn’t do it Morgan Guar¬ 
anty wouldn’t do it ” Now Comptroller 
Heimann will assess whether or not any¬ 
thing was improper His investigation has 
been expanded to include all of Lance’s 
loans from NBG correspondent banks 
four of the live loans that he has ■ 
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The Presidenpy/Hugh Sidey 


L.B.J.: The Softer They Fall 


O ne of Lyndon Johnson's sidesplitting acts when he re¬ 
sided hereabouts was on George Parr, the “Duke" of 
Dtrval Comity in Texas, Lyndon would imitate Parr call¬ 
ing in on his old-fashioned crank telephone “Cart you hear 
me. Lyndon, can you hear me?" L A J. the mime would qua¬ 
ver, holding up an imaginary two-piece phone. Then John¬ 
son would act out his own role. “Yes, yes, go ahead, George.” 
And sure enough, the Duke would report another election 
landslide far his chosen candidates, Lyndon being one. 
Johnson was funny imitating Parr. The thought of Parr 
wax funny, being as how he was a thousand miles away in 
some sagebrush boondocks. 

But since morality now hangs so heavy in this town, 
there were indignant headlines last week over the story 
Bern Luis Salas, a farmer election judge and Parr crony, 
os how L.B.J, made it into the Senate on stolen votes Sa¬ 
las, now 76 and beat on a spiritual cleansing, claimed to re¬ 
call a meeting hade in 1949 near the town of Alice, Texas, 
as die votes were being counted Lyndon was them plead¬ 
ing far 200 more votes, according to Salas, and George 
parr ordered them faked and stuffed into ballot box No. 
t& Johnson triumphed in that primary election over for¬ 
mer Governor Cbte faevenson. The Salas narrative sug¬ 
gested strongly that the protests 
wwesmothered bocaitee the fix was 
put In all the wayup through Su¬ 
preme Court Justfae Hugo Black 
and President Hairy Truman. 

Revisionism', is Starting on 
Johnson as it hasstarted on ether 
Presidents. We have teamed about 
the alleged loves of Franklin Rod-. 
sevsgL DMgfct Eisenhower and 
John Kennedy..Mare stories about. 

Richard, Nixon's back-room she¬ 
nanigans have emerged . Indeed, 
some ha# wondered why them 
Were Qd'jMmr revelations 'on how 
L.B.L JiL that .TV monopoly in 
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' kgedse sad Lads tterdeatpaeet^4Bgeipsle wig 

idaybe mperpl&dng t* death ttiinltfi. 


Kennedy. In life these men of immense power* can Often 
cover their sins But in death die layers am mercilessly 
peeled bock to reveal the truth. It is Johnson's turn. 

But Lyndon Johnson's case just may be different “Of 
course they stole that election.” said one former aide. 
“That's the way they did tt down there. In 1941, when Lyn¬ 
don ran the first time for the Senate, he went to bed one . 
night thinking he was 5,000 votes ahead of W. Lee (“Pap¬ 
py") O'Daniel, and he woke up next morning 10,000 votes 
behind He learned a thing or two between 1941 and 1948." 

As for Lyndon's showing up in Alice to ask for 200 
votes, all those old Johnson hands, from John Connally on 
down, just scoffed The idea that a man of Johnson’s skills 
would place himself at the scene of the crime was ridic¬ 
ulous. “He was mare devious than that,” insisted one friend 
with relish. 

Horace Busby, who was Johnson's press secretary then, 
remembered that the Stevenson folks rushed out and found 
Judge T Whitfield (“Tiddlywinks”) Davidson at a fishing 
hole and got him to issue-an order holding up certification 
of the primary winner Lyndon’s forces went on up to Jus¬ 
tice Black, who did not like Johnson but, overruled Tid¬ 
dlywinks’ order just the tame. 

Ail these twists and tarns, the 
mixing of deceit arid truth, the use 
of corrupt means far not# ends., < 
seem to have inhibited serious as- . 
sesscient of Johnson so far. Around > 
Washington last worrit them Was a' 
thoughtor two that maybe Johnson. > 
already so suspect, wmfid have less f 
' distance to fail than somewho had 
led office on loftier notes.-Ther* isa '• 
grow of potetkiahs, far whfeSt:. 
Johnson may qualify. Who have '• 
come out of the. seamy regioas-of 
American life and used the dovkxx .. 

’ rituals feutrnorf to « 
luive also tarid a jMNfaf Ufa***** 
fortheayatem 41 

. gsatefy tfiey may -hmw'tfcadwtad vc-t- 
enoro goad## tit# ’' **! 

— f ^ ** * 
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I Site of .44-cal. killer's eighth attack and sixth murder last week, near Brooklyn’s Gravesend Bay 


The Man Hunt 
For Son of Sam 
Goes On 

j Along with the killer, fear and 
j suspicion stalk a city 

j flit' lonclv killei lunnmpK c drying 
1 out his i r.i/ed sc vual fantasies by cold 
[ l\ staining Female viiltms anil killing 
i ihtm m ihe night in a hackneyed ligutc 
! '>f cheap tlnill muncs and i lime pulp* 
But m New T mk his existence is a chill 
mg icahiv terrifying hundiods of thou¬ 
sands ('f voung women in and atound ihe 
ciiy eniaging public olhualsand both fas 
i mating and frustrating one oF ihe na¬ 
tions most sophisticated police (ones 
I he elusive Son of Sam, who skilitullv 
wields a lethal 4t-ial Bulldog icvoKei. 
stiuik toi the eighth time last week slay 
mg Slaty Moskov •/, 20 and blinding 
Robert Violatuc also 20. as the two sat 
in a parked etii at 2 35 a m and watched 
a lull moon illuminate Biooklyn sUtaves- 
end Buy 

Stacy, a popular, outgoing young 
woman who woikcd as a secretary lot a 
shoe him m the Lmpne Stale Building 
was Son of Sams sixth mutdei \ietim 
Roheit a polite conservatively diessed 
fellow who had just applied for a con¬ 
struction job with Con I d, was the sev¬ 
enth peison to survive bullet wounds m 
the killer's yearlong series of attacks 

Ihe spieadmg fear drastically altered 
New York's uninhibited courting habits 
and added a new travail to an already 
painful summer in Job City The metrop¬ 
olis, which is still only a few legalistic steps 
ahead of fiscal insolvency, has suffered 
through a nightmarish blackout and loot¬ 
ing, a bloody bus hijacking and last week 
two bombings by Puerto Ricar> indepen¬ 
dence terrorists One man was killed and 
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; Fatally wounded Stacy Moskowlt? on way to hospital where lifesaving efforts failed 

Sew travail in a men opoli \ halloed h\ blackouts bombings arid the threat of bank > upt < i 
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seven people injured while other bomb 
scares over two days forced the evacu¬ 
ation of more than 100 000 workers fiom 
their buddings 

If terror lsts might well pose a giedter 
potential dangei to more people, there 
was much more apprehension of the 
threat of random shots in the dark fiom 
the lone gunman He has haunted liners 
lanes, attacked couples coming from 
strobe-lighted discotheques, even opened 
fire at a pan of girls on a house porch 
and shot anothei as he passed her on a 
street Twice he taunted police with notes 
(one left at the scene of a double murder. 


one sent tot olummst limm* Bnslui 1 11c 
has phoned precinct headqua'ii i, to say 
which neighborhood he planned lo hit 
next But he was neither -aught nor 
cowed, and an aroused "lodem |x>hce 
foiic looked no more effective in prevent¬ 
ing this tyfve of crude ttnor than Scot 
land Yard in dealing with lack the Rip 
pel s preannounced plans to kill London 
prostitutes in lkSk lit killed half a doz¬ 
en and was never caught 

The i itv s angei wa_. most personally 
expressed by Stacy’s anguished but con¬ 
trolled mother Neysa Moskowit/ who 
said "An animal like this has to be 











The United S tates 



Ballistics experts examine bullets from Son of Sam's gun In crime laboratory 


■..night I hope he sulfei*, tin the rest of I 
his life ' Mine dut'clly to the ktllet she [ 
pleailea I hope you get caught but if i 

von lion t jus; stop it ff you don l gel t 
iaught lust stop ii Mayoi Abraham ! 
Mean is onJeied the lehinnp of lib laid 
off policemen In all 75 detectives and 
225 undo! ined cops woikcd full lime on 
the ease whiit anothei 700 oflieeis vol- 
unueied to spurn their oirdutv hours 
helping Hut while lop olheers professed 
opumism some lower ranking detectives 
saw (lie huge manpower effort as window 
dtessmg I lies consider'the chances of 
sci, mg Son of Sam as minimal, unless 
howevci subconsciously he wants to be 
caught is overtaken before he* can flee a 
shooting site oi some i lti/eii provides a re¬ 
vealing tip j 

Whelhet piopeilv alarmed luted by i 
tew .ml money iSM.000 and climbing) or j 
pursuing lwiste-d ends ot their own New | 
Y ake’s overwhelmed special jioliee tele- i 
phone (mis I he main task-force ceniei ' 
neat Shea Stadium sometimes logged 
moie i h.in 100 1 alls an horn, the telephone 
company counted some I OOOothci hour¬ 
ly callers who toiinil the lines busy 
1 aimed K tren/ied tabloul ee'verage in 
Ruivtt Murdoch's New York Posi. in¬ 
cluding a cluhcd open letter to Son of 
Sam and a sensational and false report 
that the Malia had lomeil the hunt be¬ 
cause the killings weie hulling mob-con 
milled dating bars and discos * an an of 
suspii ion spread through the city 

It s incredible 1 icjxirtod a police of¬ 
ficial Women aie naming their hus¬ 
bands then c\-bo> fiiemis People ate 
calling m atmut their co woikeis Police 
wen* given no fewei than 5.000 names tc' 

*) idii.il n est'gatorx w.ilT.i. Itu rapurl Dial Ci.xt 
t.nlii' < I'li inc Galaric r>' thr naiimi ; Tinst |>,w 
e-ilLii M .Iia leader, has .'[.leieJ inubsicis inia ihe 
hem i* has other *i»rrie, I It* was on , rt.i, hes last 
week 1 .aiise nval ganrwi'i'i .ivjulli'J him m 
I’.rookJy'i as a warmne i.. k-.p hr. tmgcis mil of ihr 
gambling, a,m.wsix,n u, o|k'ii ■>> Vtlariiic C ils I lien 
ml agents set ,cd him u i'll a sul,|xx.na lhat requires 
he appear this w*ev lx.loie a Miami federal gland 
JUry.prohmg moi> inldlr uion of businesses lhc*re 
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Police sketch of New York killer 

/ n/oyim,’ hn/finlvuamc wnh pm \nc> v 


cheek out by an astonishing number of 
residents who thought they knew sexu¬ 
ally inadequate* young men capable of 
tinning ihetr frustration into murder 
IXvens of men phoned to tell police they 
were the hunted Son of Sam. sometimes 
asking to be picked up at a specific ad- 
dress With sirens sciearning, squad cars 
raced to the sues, where no one waited 
lacking manpower to follow up all 
leads harassed police put instinctive pri¬ 
orities on them They sought information 
on more than I 500 rnen. placing the 
most likely suspects under surveillance 
riMt Correspondent John Tompkins re¬ 
ports lhat at the time of the latest shoot¬ 
ing. detectives were tailing twelve top 
suspects Remai kably, seven or eight were 
present or former cops, one was a fot- 
met rni agent The killer showed he 
was famtltat with police work in his note 
to Bresltn. he also fires his 44 in the po¬ 
lice-approved two-handed legs-apart 


crouch “We're dealing with someone 
with training, a policeman, a former MP. 
an IBl agent,” insists one veteran de¬ 
tective Ironically, as the killings con¬ 
tinue, the clearing of suspects gets eas¬ 
ier Anyone being followed in one place 
at the time of a shooting elsewhere or 
who can prove lhat he was not at any 
of the murder scenes at the fatal hour 
can be scratched from police lists—as 
were the top twelve last week A latge 
j numbei of cx-eops. laid ofTin New York's 
budget cutbacks or fired from the foice. 

! weie checked out early in the case 
1 The hunt has none of the excitement 
of TV s familiar police dramas At the 
control center at 109th Precinct head- 
I quarters in Queens, the city-wide task 
\ foice mostly answers telephones, heats 
| out citi/ens who bring then infoination 
| personally, dispatches teams to the te- 
| dious job of living to deteimine if the m- 
1 foi mams suspicions have a solid base 
, Net sous and shy, a fieckle fail'd 
j woman in hot 20s walked into the offices 
' and told a typical story to police that TIMI 
I C oi lespondent James Willwerth ovei 
, hc'ard Said she Well 1 was in "Ihe As 
semhly la Bayside Queens dating bail 
' about a veal ago It was a I'ltday you 
know, and 1 started to talk to this guv 
: named Luc lie had ical burning eyes 
j vnu know ’ He l cpl slating at me I asked 
I him why hedidn t dance He said he hated 
1 people He asked me to go out with him, 
i and 1 finally said 1 would At the* end of 
1 the evening. 1 told him t didn t want to 
see him again He was stiange Anothei 
1 tune I was on Staten Island going to a 
1 party I saw him l said What .tie you 
i doing heie” 1ft* said I m watching vou 
] It was very wend 

Thete ate, of couisc. thousands of slu- 
i ries like that in any laige atv In the 
i seaich foi Son ol Sam police xould ielv 
! onlv on hunches honed by veals of ex 
I penence in deciding which rejvils wui- 
ranted legwork A man seen dans mg to 
music from a pot table radio al one ot the 
victim s graves in a Bionx cemeten one 
night Uat week obviously merited st idy 

Police have also checked out the em¬ 
ployees of suites and companies with 
names like Sam, Samson ot Samsonite 
Cops have minutely studied each of the 
crimes for clues to the muideier's meth¬ 
ods and motivation All the victims acre 
young, from 17 to 26 Although .hiee 
young men were shot each was with a 
woman and seemed incidental to the kill¬ 
er's apparent sexual focus Six of the eight 
attacks were on parked cars, the gunman 
approaching fiom the rear and firing into 
the front passenger window Six of the 
shootings took place on weekend nights 
One was as early as 7 JO p m , the others 
after midnight Ballistics tests helped con¬ 
clude that all eight assaults wete almost 
certainly the wotk of the same 44 revolv¬ 
er. an easily concealed, short-barreled gun 
that fires with a loud roar, a big kick and 
a deadly effect 

Yet the variations have been broad 
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Mother and grantknother (left) and father (right) of Stacy Moskowitz comforted by other relatives and friends at the funeral 

A parent angimhi'd plea ' l hope you get caught but if vou don't ju\ritopu just Map it 


enough to make the killer unpredictable 
While si\ i>l the women victims had fan - 
Iv long dark hair, thice did not Stacy's 
was blonde Only one of the parked tars 
was in a traditional lomamit lovers lane 
the rest were on quiet lesidcnlia) sheets 
I he geographical patient fust centered on 
ncighboi ing parts of (Queens and I he 
(Irons, but then spread to Bicx'klyn 
alarming all of New York C uy Since Son 
of Sant s lettei to Hrcslin was postmarked 
in New lersev the killer seems highlv mo 
bile 

F cw w it nesses and sm visors have had 
mote Ilian a Heeling look at the gunman, 
and then impiessions ol his appearance 
have varied confus'ngly lie is known to 
tic while, abttui 25 to II vc.us old be 
tweep 5 ft 7 in and 5 ft II in tall and 
well built Police last week updated what 
the> considered to be then most reliable 
artist s sketch after one witness identified 
only as Tommy / ' said he was parked 
with a dale in flout of Stacy s car, saw ! 
the gunman's approach in his rear view ; 
minor and watched helplessly in terror j 
as the man tired (The earlier sketch was j 
sent out to 160.000 gun and ammunition , 
dealers across the country, the sketch is | 
taped on the dashboards of many police j 
patrol ears > Tommy Z believes he can 
identify the assailant if the man is caught 

Othei witnesses claim they saw u gun 
man jump into a mustard-colored small 
cai and speed away after the seventh as¬ 
sault A yellow Volkswagen was seen near 
the site of last week's attack No N Yet 
more than 25,000 yellow Volkswagens are 
registered in New York State, and police 
have little confidence that state computers 
can narrow the number of owners who 
also roughly fit the killer's age range and 
physical description The job of tracing 
ownership of the 28.000 Bulldog icvolv- 
ers made by Charter Arms C'orp of Strat¬ 
ford, Conn, over the past five years is 
similarly hopeless, at least 600 were re¬ 
ported stolen before reaching retail out¬ 
lets. and police estimate at leasr half of 
the rest were sold illegally or without their 
sale being recorded 


Sir far, the killer s notes have been 
j teasels to investigates, tevealing little 
■ The message to Bieslm showed lhal Son 
of Sam seemed to enjoy his gnsly game 
i with police 'Please inform all the detec- 
i lives working the case that 1 wish them 
i the best of luck, ‘ he wiote "Keep’em dig- 
i ging, drive on, think jx'silive gel off your 
i hulls knock on coffins etc Dpon my cap¬ 
ture I promise to buy all the guvs work- 
' mg on the case a new pair of shoes it 1 
. can gel up the money ' The Son of Sam 
' label lost some of its mystery when po- 
, lice confirmed they had coined it The kill- 
[ er had claimed in his first note to police 
. lhal he was directed by a vague father fig 
me he called Sam 

As the investigators grappled fulilely 
last week, police patrols ci uised par ks and 
lovers lanes noting license-plate num¬ 
bers of all cars seen in such areas aflei 
midnight Police have placed mannequins 
in some pa iked cars to simulate necking 

\iRCR\r r 


couples the use ol five decovs was a'il 
1 sideicd text dangerous Vigilante action 
j wasspieading W hen a false minor spiead 
I iliat a man seized h\ jwIkc m a cai m 
| Bmoklvn fill cai iv mg iwo pistols was Son 
i ofSam ang 1 y ciowds-.watmed oi,i ol bars 

■ and threatened in attack the i-unman Po- 
, lice sfted away with hint loi Ins own pio 

lection The bmu ye.lining loi levengc 
was widespiead A candv-stoic outlet 
, asked, "V ou know what 1 d efi’ vuth him ’ 

I hen answered 1 d cut both his legs c'fT 

■ and say to the nolle c When vou give me 
the icwaiJ III Pi mg the test u| the 

, body 

, Meanwhile the lone killei was line 
mg a huge city s yon.,; women to shim 
then iivtial dating, places tv' roll !■,- tlicit 
king tun to liavoi on I- in gioups All 
^this provided another paniliil lemindei 
of u mass society s vulneiahifiiv to ihc 
whims and louncnts v'l ihc odoleills in 
its riinlsi ■ 


The Marines' Bad Luck Plane 


Why the Harriets keep crashing 

T hey wear the insigne of the ace of ! 

spades, card of death, on their olive- ! 
diab flight suits and ihey speak with stud- ! 
led confidence of their‘assignment They j 
are afiei all, among the best tiatned pi- j 
lots in the Marine Corps, and they would 1 
| haidly betray anxiety over the risks of flv- 1 
ing anything, much less a nifty little plane ' 
designed to revolution'/e naval aviation ' 
Fn the placid calm of the ready room ol 
Marine Attack Squadron 231 at Cheiry ■ 
Point. N C . Captain Cliff Dunn, 33, dc- 1 
dates “We'ie fairly convinced there s \ 
nothing wrong with the plane We 
wouldn't fly it if we thought theie was 
Nobody J know has a death wish " 

Yet, 24 of the 110 Hairier AV-8A 
jump jets, the Brittsh-built aircraft capa¬ 
ble of leaping straight up from a carnci 
deck and then accelerating to more than 
500 m p.h , have crashed since the Ma¬ 


mies hist bought them seven vea's ago 
Death loll nine pilots S,\ ol the planes 
have gone down this vear the laics! on 
July 26 in Pamlico Sound otl cisien. 
North Carolina killing its phot J i,i tw 
weeks befeue that anothei pilot wa-> k.M 
when his plane dove intv' the Ailaim. >tf 
the Noith Catiilma coast aftei liav ipj pc i 
lot med its teat of hummini' bu.l 
do liom the cairiei Suuitovu 'ot .o, an 
diaicC mat included Naw Sc ic, ov \\ 
Ciruham Claylor and Bu.lgc. Di ccUm 
B ei 11 .iik e F inancial Icwscson ihc I lawk 
er-Siddelcv planes which now sost S 3 4 
million each so far have 1 "aled W> 
million 

Pat from conceding any scnous flaw 
in design mantenarue oi p.ku naming 
Pentagon hi ass and Mamie l oips sciuoi 
officers insisl that nothing is wrong and 
i refuse to ground the plane Savs Major 
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Cleaning Up the Act in Hollywood 



Harrier on a test flight in England 

Too hot ti» mexpenemed pilots' 

General Richard Caiev commander of 
the 2nd Marine Aiicrafl Wing at Cheny 
Point "I his anciaft has an accident rate 
which is no higher than sa ith certain oth¬ 
er an craft at comparable points m lime 
Nonetheless, the Pentagon concedes that 
the llat net currently suffers the highest 
accident rate of any l' S military aircraft 
- an average of 5 32 crashes for every 
10 000 houisof flight tune 

The Marines have oidoied 350 more 
Harriets, but privately some officers say 
the crashes may result in the phasing out 
of all llameis which aie designed lot 
backing up typical Mdiine-style assaults 
on beachheads Says one pilot 'The Ma¬ 
mie Corps is Hying to keep the Harrici 
funded Bui ii s huid to get mottev when 
your planes keep plunking in the ocean 
Marine ( oi ps enthusiasm may be the; 
loot of the Harriet's troubles General 
Caiev acknowledges that the decision to 
assign young pilots fresh hum flight 
school to quality as pilots of the compli¬ 
cated Hamer, along with the Mannes' 
usual penchant tot difficult missions may 
ha\e bet n factors in the crashes Senior of¬ 
ficers in ihe British Koval Air I oiseagiee 
The l’ S Mannes, they argue, undeies 
limateJ the difficulties of flying a plane 
that uses and descends ori a hot shim¬ 
mering column of an blasted from its own 
nozzles, which the pilot must swivel hor¬ 
izontally for oidmary flight One icason 
whv not just any eager young pilot should 
fly a Hamer says British Air Commodore 
Paddy Hines, is that it must often fly at lie 
tween 250 anil 500 ft -an exercise de¬ 
manding ' high concentration and a veiv 
haid woik liiad from its pilots’ Two- 
ihiids of the R A I Harriei pilots had at 
least 1.000 flying hours on other aircraft 
befoie thev were selected for Hamer 
training Those with less than 1,000 hours 
arc called hrst tourists”-- and generally 
fly Hamers with a more experienced pi¬ 
lot in ihe other seat Among the Hamer s 
more enthusiastic ‘‘first tourists' Prince 
C harks who delights in taking off vei- 
tically and then skimming along at min¬ 
imum altitudes ■ 


Stars in the sidewalk, bars on the doors " 


H ooray for Hollywood That phony su¬ 
per Coney Hollywood,’ lyricized 
Johnny Mercer 40 years ago in a sardon¬ 
ic paean to the legend instant fame, end¬ 
less sex and the money to pay for it all 
Since then the illusion of celluloid glam¬ 
our has turned into the tawdry reality of 
a Los Angeles neighborhood of 250.000 
people hatassed by crime and vice mired 
in the flesh and drug tiades and fast fad¬ 
ing into the sunset of American cultural 
history Now Hollywood is trying to stage 
a comeback a drive to revive a decayed 
aiea that still attracts 3 million tourists a 
yeai eager to see such hits of Americana 
as Mann's - formei ly Giauman s~ C hi- 
nese Theater and the Kiotpimls and sig¬ 
natures of movie stuis immoiulized in 
concrete Says Mike Sims ditecloi of the 
Hollywood Chamber of ( ommerce 
' We ve got stars in the sidewalk but non 
bars on the doors 1 

The chamber is spurring a campaign 
to lure legitimate business back to Sunset 
Strip and close down porn establishments 
One of its favoule techniques to ask the 
city to inspect buildings foi safety and 
zoning violations Citizens have picketed 
nolonous crossroads like the corner of 
Hollywood Boulevard and Wesitm Av¬ 
enue in protest against porn and some 
160 000 people signed a petition enrr- 
plaimng against the se\ meichanls f u- 
cille Ball arid Carol Burnett nanated a 
slide show utled, appropriately enough 
Hoornv for Hollywood The 40-memher 
Revitalize Hollywood Committee a com¬ 
munity cross section of priiducets actors 
and businessmen oigani/ed bv C ounul- 
woman Peggy Stevenson puts on the show 


at local schools and community meetings 
—and then asks for cleanup suggestions 
Los Angeles Mayor T om Bradley has be¬ 
latedly appointed a task force of people 
from seven city and state agencies to in¬ 
vestigate Hollywood s problems 

Reformers claim much of the credit 
foi the departure since 1475 of 60' r of 
more than 150 porn shops. X-raled mov- 
lehouscs and bais that had spiouted on 
Hollywood's main streets This week the 
Los Angeles city council is expected to 
vote on a temporary measure banning 
‘adult” enlerlammenl enterprises within 
500 ft of a church- or I 000 ft of each 
other Aftei four months the council 
would then vole on w her her to adopt the 
measure on a (icnnanent basis 

Yet Hollywood will never recapture 
the old glory ' I ve seen stabbmgs, shix't- 
mgs anything you warn to sec " says Jack 
limes Ji cashier and host at Miceli s res 
mutant where business has fallen more 
than >0' < in the past live years Hol¬ 
lywood ts the sinkhole ol I os Angeles 

The ghtlci ol Hollywood began to 
show signs of lai rush shorilv holme World 
War Ii. when studios and then owners 
and stars began moving to the (lossy 
faddish suhurhs Iheongmal Hollywood 
neigh hoi hood had dclci totaled to the lev¬ 
el of seedv tecpecldhilitv when hippies 
and a purik clement turned on by drugs 
arrived m the mid 14<>(ls I mm 1464 
through 1475 the lobbciv burglary and 
homicide laics in Hollywood v limbed 
neatly twice as last as lot 1 os Angeles as 
a whole narcotics and liquor violations 
rose more than live lnne-> as Iasi I ast 
year there were 2 loH prostitution arrests 




Transvestite prostitutes up against the wall on Sunset Boulevard 

ror 3 million tourists a year the tawdry sights hardly jit the golden image 
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A couple of strollers making the scene outside the Hollywood Theater 

In the land of make-believe, tan the yood yuvs wtnfor ;eal' > 


in Hollywood ten iimcs the average for 
the city's 16 other police divisions The 
streets teemed with whore* transvestites 
and the S-M crowd dangling slave brace¬ 
lets and chains Alarmed L A Police 
C hief 1 dward M Oasis assigned Ins ex 
eculive officer C upturn ken Hickman 17 
to clean up the mess with ISO extra men 
Touring Hollywood in his unmaikcd 
blue squad cat Hickman pointed out the 
sights to Timi C 01 respondent Joseph 
Boyce Driving bv one apaitment build 
mg Hickman recalled “Until recently 
the whores theie had a ten-year-old boy 
acting as a lookout I nlering an ‘en¬ 
counter parloi ' he was greeted by a 
woman in halter and shorts and told 
that she holds ' rap sessions' Then why 
the mattress on the flixrr 1 That s to make 
the cuslomeis comfortable" the woman 
explained Replied Hickman "It’s easy 
to see you’re trained ■ herapists ' 

Usually Hickman hnds little cause for 
humor Along Selma Avenue and Sunset 
Boulevard, male and female teen-agers, 
many of them runaways, line up under 
the guise of hitchhiking Grandfathcrly 
“chicken hawks,” men in their 50s and 
60s, haggle with chickens." teen-age boy 
hustlers, through the windows of Cadil¬ 
lacs Blonde prostitutes boast of earning 
$600 a night from Mexicans who have il¬ 
legally sneaked across the bordci and pay 
premium prices for a fair ynnya Bru¬ 
nettes and blacks can at best count on 
around $300 a night 

It used to be much worse "Prostitu¬ 
tion activity is way down, both male and 
female," claims Hickman, who is proud 
of the cops' new "juvenile sweeps ’’ In one 
of them last month, his men picked up 
61 teen-agers on charges ranging from 
auto theft to naicotics violations Most of 
the arrests are made in the new discos 
and coffee shops, many appealing to ho- 
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mosexuals. that have tilled the entertain¬ 
ment vacuum left aftet the demise of such 
nightclubs as the Trocadero and the Mo- 
cumbo Hickman speaks with contempt 
of the masochists who keep lepcating, as 
policemen handcuff them, I love it, J love 
it Says he Our policemen feel they are 
taking pail in a pci veiled sex act " 

Disco and coffee-shop ow ners aie v ji- 
lOtisly hostile and hospitable to the cops 
At Anhui J s foui men began openly sell¬ 
ing diugs at a table, anothei lime a 15- 
yeai old gitl tan out ol the ladies mom 
screaming,' Oh my God, 1 broke the nee¬ 
dle off in my arm 1 " Shirley Noms the 
managet. hned her own night guaid- and 
then gathered signatures for a petition Ue- 


n at ffCulfi I 



L oitering t een-ager caught In the net 

"Juvenilesweeps"on thest/eets 


manding extra police protection Now 
she’s seeing “familiar faces back again" 
-her old "straight’’ clientele 

On the other hand. Art Leon, owner 
of 1 he Tourist T rap, a Hollywood Bou¬ 
levard bar with a parquet dance floor. pool 
tables and pinball machines, accuses the 
police of hassling him “On 1 nday and 
Saturday the cops come in here and take 
out all the women and jack them up 
against the wall for prostitution," says 
Leon, who packs a 25-cal automatic pis¬ 
tol He claims police sit out front and “tell 
customers not to come in here ” Alcohol¬ 
ic Beverage Control agents have filed an 
"accusation" agamst 1’he Tourist Trap, 
listing 39 offenses a first step in getting 
us liquor license withdiawn 

It is a measure of the leformeis’ tem¬ 
porary success that the seven major film 
companies left in the Hollywood area do 
not seem inclined to move Besides, they 
still believe in make-believe Under one 
rehabilitation plan tows of shops would 
become typical sets from western or gas- 
1 fight-era films, while minibuses would 
| offer fast, easy tides for customers But can 
the good guys ically win in the end ’ ■ 

wuvriu r 

Waterless West 

7he continued drought brings 
on new, dry life-styles 

W elcome rams cane to parts of the 
Midwest and South last week, soak¬ 
ing parched reservous saving some 
ihiistv crops and providing watei for 
swimming pools and lawn sprinklers 
-- but no such fortune befell the West and 
Southwest There drought stubbornly per¬ 
sisted like a biblical plague withering 
corn and wheal drying up horse and cat¬ 
tle watei holes kindling brush and forest 
tues (including some 400 in California), 
and cutting back on water and energy sup¬ 
plies for about 30 million Amencans 

Already the obstinate dmught has 
wrought profound changes in the lives of 
residents of the still seared areas The cost 
to Colorado’s agricultural industry has ris¬ 
en to more than $100 million, and many 
towns have introduced water rationing 
Dense! officials have rigidly restricted 
lawn watering to three hours every third 
day by threatening violators with fines 
Water consumption in June and July 
dropped 28 r < from a prior five-year av¬ 
erage for the same period Typically Den¬ 
ver I.awyci Tim Segar says he and his 
wife spurn dinner parties hccause it is 
their sprinkler night “T riends also can’t 
come over to our house because they have 
to stay home and water Similar restric¬ 
tions are in force in a few towns in Or¬ 
egon and Washington 

Mandators rationing now affects 68 
California cities and towns, including Los 
Angeles Backed up by voluntary mea¬ 
sures consumption fell 23 r f m L A alone 
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in July Some homeowners arc installing 
watcilt>s toilets which use a mineral-oil 
base thac is constantly recycled and til¬ 
lered ihlough a 500-gal waste tank under 
the house, eveiy year a truck pumps out 
the telusc Others have attached fiber¬ 
glass tanks full of compressed air to cut 
down on the number of gallons of watei 
lequired to flush a toilet People are also 
affixing gadgets to their showers and fau¬ 
cets to decrease the flow Many Califor¬ 
nia families arc voluntarily bathing in six 
gallons of water or less, then using it to 
watei plants or wipe off dirty windows 
Some are changing sheets only once ev¬ 
ery ten days to reduce ihc need for laun- 
diy water A few zealots are giving up ice 
tubes in then dunks to save on water and 
on the electricity used to manufactuie ice 
The wife of one Department ot Agricul¬ 
ture specialist even uses the water in her 
hot-water Kittle to wash her hands and 
clean the family poodle 

Though the dry spell has made two 
out of every three Western communities 
eligible lor federal emergency drought 
funds, it has barely hurt California ag- 
nculture (except for wheat and cattle 
farms), which uses up to 85'I of the wa¬ 
ter in the nation s leading agricultural 
state This year s farm output is expected 
to be normal - aiound S8 9 billion— de¬ 
spite a second straight year of drought 

C altfornia has long employed all man¬ 
ner of drought technology which enables 
ns fai ms to flourish It has built a strong 
$10 billion system of dams, canals, res¬ 
ervoirs and other tnbutaucs More im¬ 
portant it has pioneered in new agruech- 
nologies that carefully ration water Many 
C alifoinia farms use irrigation-scheduling 
progiams. which puicel out the least 
amount of water necessaty to produce op¬ 
timum yields So-called sw\ptechnicians 
who rely on conipuieis to analyze soil 
watei. atmosphere and plant conditions 
weekly or serniwceklv, can tel! a faimei 
how much moisluie to use lor up to 60 
days 

C alitorma faimeis also benefit from 
an expanding network of watet-ieclama- 
tion plants, including the woild's largest, 
in Orange County which processes 15 
million gal ol waste water daily at 50'T 
less cost and with 50 '! less energy use 
than old systems Some cities have built 
plants to reclaim waste water for irnga- 
tion I armers have widei access to wells 
di illed two to three times deepet than nor¬ 
mal as lai down as 3,000 ft by rad¬ 
ical new equipment that uses largci bits, 
mote powerful engines and TV monitor¬ 
ing In addition, they can call on emer¬ 
gency cloud-seeding planes 

While these technologies treat praying 
for tain they may not be enough to save 
the crops if the droughi continues anoth¬ 
er year Says Chuck Shoemaker of the 
California water department "It's a little 
like rolling dice or cutting cauls The odds 
were very long against having two years 
in a row like this They’re just the same 
against three years ■ 


THi FIRST LADY 


Family Fun in the White House 

A place to swim in your clothes and hear the ghost 


Reality ha\ been pressing in on Jim- 
| my Carter on all sides, as the half-year as¬ 
sessments oj his presidency have duly 
: noted trouble with foreign policy, ups and 
downs with Congress, blacks and liberals, 
continuing suspicion from the business 
communitv But in the H lute House fam¬ 
ily quarters all continues serene Intact, 
the Carters cue to relentlessls just-plam- 
folks that outsiders usually ask "Are they 
for real’’ ' 7 he answer is ret, to the extent 
that reality can exist in the U- hue House, 
with its 70 or so servants and other house¬ 
hold staff, us almost weekly state dinners 
its constant reminders ot vast poreet T IM) 
Washington Correspondent Bonnie Angelo 
spent some time with the First Ladv, and 
provides this latest situation report fiorn 
the home front 

I n the Truman Balcony. Rosalvnn 
and Jimmy Carlo sit hands touch¬ 
ing side by side in then sluidy Cieorgu- 
madc locking chairs like generations of 
Southern couples on countless porches 
of a summo evening I he twilight an is 

©Act Rtl . r Si HI 



j Famlliar figures In Grant Wood pose 

i Yes, they are indeed for i eul 

heavy, but the Carters, relaxing in blue 
: jeans and sports clothes after the day’s 
! woik, seem not to notice ‘ I like this bal- 
| cony ’ muses the President, looking be- 
| yond the green sweep of the South L awn 
and the softball game in pi ogress on the 
Llhpse to the great monuments to Wash¬ 
ington, Jetferson and Lincoln "I often 
come out hete at 6 30 in the morning, 

| and on Sunday mornings we read the pa- 
| pers out here It is beautiful After sup- 
j per. after a banquet, 111 bring foreign 
leaders up heic--Sadat, Schmidt 

Rosalynn interrupts with a chuckle 
‘ One night I was tired and half asleep 
when I heard some comings and goings 


Amy came into the bedroom, and I asked 
her who it was She said. It's the King’ 
It was King Hussein—Jimmy had taken 
him to see Amy in her room She was 
propped up in bed reading a book " But 
one White House visitor, former Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin, when asked by 
the President whether he would like to 
drop in on Amy. displayed foolhardy 
courage ’No thanks," he said, thereby 
not improving the atmospheie of an al¬ 
ready chilly meeting 

In the tradition of little girls, Amy 
loves mysteries, and the While House 
comes equipped with a seciet stairway 
- you push a special panel in the wall 
—and its own ghost In quest of the Lin¬ 
coln ghost, Amy and Classmate Claudia 
Sanchez daughter of a Chilean embassy 
cook, spent a night in the huge L mcoln 
lied, while Mary I it/patrick, the ic- 
pi tcved pi isonei who is Amy's muse, slept 
on a pallet on the floor And grins Ro¬ 
salvnn, of course they heard the ghost ' 

On hot nights, Amy sometimes re¬ 
peats to hei tiee house, a plalfoiin live 
feel up among the leaves and boasting a 
hammock Just to remind everyone that 
politics can nevei he totally absent the 
Piesident also saw to it that an invitation 
to the tree house was extended to the 
daughlei of a Republican t ongressman 
who had supported his opposition lo nai- 
uial-gas deregulation 

The W lute House has intimidated 
many occupants in the past but not the 
Carters of Plains Declaics Rosalvnn 
’Ihis is home She adds ’What made 
it easy was that we were all logethet 
again ' All’’ is the eight of them the 
scmoi Cartels Amy Jell and Wife An 
neite Chip and Wife Caion and five- 
month-old James harl Caller IV the 
most extended family to dwell in the 
executive mansion since the expansive 
days of the I ranklm Roosevelts On a 
recent Satuiday night, the President and 
L irst L ady volunteered to baby-sit ' Jim¬ 
my pushed the baby aiound the South 
Lawn’ Rosalynn says ‘‘and while we 
played tennis the baby was iri his carnage 
beside the court ' 

This week she accompanies the Pres¬ 
ident on a short excursion to Plains, which 
she misses But in the White House these 
days, she is having moie fun than she has 
had in years ’’I’m playing tennis,” she 
beams ’’I’ve nevei played before, so I’m 
just learning But I really enjoy it It's a 
time to be with Jimmy ' After tennis one 
blistering day (“You get so hot you’ie wet 
all over") Rosalynn cast off inhibition 
and jumped into the swimming pool, ten¬ 
nis dress and all Tt felt so good we’ve 
done it several tunes ” But a lifetime of 
putting work above pleasure nudges her 
into a rationale for tennis “I really need 
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President and Mrs. Carter steal a few moments together on the White House Truman Balcony at dusk 

I Whatever the problems of rit tint tip a Government, just-plum-folki serenity prevails at home 


'■ the exeicise And when you live wheie 
► you work. its easy to work all the lime 
' You have to avoid that 

Rosalvnn s activities in hci mental- 
health piograrn and a do/en othei pio- 
,jecls led to a unique arrangement a for- 
! mally scheduled luncheon with the 
1 President once a week ‘ Lveiy lime Jim¬ 
my walked in I had a question for him 1 
always ti led to Jixik lor a good time to do it 
- but every time it was not a good time 
So he said. Why don l you do like l lit/ 
does’ He and I have lunch every Mon¬ 
day and he bungs in all the questions he 
wants to discuss ' ' So everv Wednesday 
the I list lady has a business lunch 
squeezed in among C ahinel otticeis and 
wsilmg dignitaries on the official sched¬ 
ule Rosalvnn goes well prepared to those 
lunches a deux on ih<* secluded patio out¬ 





side his West Wing study ‘ I’ve got a 
whole tile of things 1 lake to talk about 
with him" lor example she told him ■ 
much about her diplomatic foray through 
Latin America as the President's tepre 
sentative which a lot of people thought 
was not a pi ope i lole foi a I- list 1 ady 

Some might think thai what makes 
living in the While House the grxxl life is 
the Jacuzzi oi the private movie iheatei 
But what she really enjoys Rosalynrt in¬ 
sists is the close family things Relatives 
in the third flixir guest rooms Holding 
hands around the dinner table as the Pies- j 
idem calls on someone to ask the blessing i 
leisurely Satuiday lunches at pxilside j 
with all the children Yon are kind of iso- | 
lated from other people here" Rosalvnn i 
explains ‘It draws the family closei | 
You're all in this situation together ' ■ 
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First Couple relaxing over lunch on the patio outside Jimmy's study 


Rosalyim touring her Rose Garden 
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DNA Research 

i . . i 

Not so dangerous after all ? \ 

i 

S cientists themselves sounded the hrst j 
alarm when they began to fear that , 
i tampering with l>Nx the basic molecule | 
, of life, might accidentally lead to the ere- ■ 
t ationofnew unconliollable strains of dis- j 
■ ease-canying bacteria Now most experts 
| have decided they greatly overstated the 
j dangers But many laymen have icmained 
I frightened ever since lescarch at Harvard | 
! designed to create new combinations of | 
| f)s\ in the bacterium huhenchw call K- ■ 
| 12, or f. roll for short stured passionate : 

debate last year iTimi covei, April IK) 

I Last week, after long hearings Congress | 
: was scheduled to act on two bills seeking j 
I to control such research 'I he lush to ad- i 
' journ forced a postponement of action I 
' until after the summer lecess. but the is- 1 
' sue remains very much alive | 

A bill sponsored by Scnatoi 1 dward j 
j Kennedy proposes the creation of an cle\ ! 
i en-memlxM fedeial commission to contiol j 
! all recombinant DNA expel intents, and an j 
j elaborate system of tines and inspections ! 
. Representative Paul Rogers plan counts ! 
j on local bioha/ard committees' to cn- 
l force safety standards, under the super- 
1 vision ol the Department of Health, l.d- 
! ucation and Welfare 

Most scientists. as well as many lax - 
i men politicians and administrators, op- 
I ixsse the Kennedy bill and parts of the 
| Rogers bill on some piediciable grounds 
Whether or not tuner nment control of re 
combinant I)NA research is advisable 
they say these bills aie too cumbersome 
to work and so icpressive lhaL they will 


Geneticist Roy Curtiss at work in Alabama 

" 1'he (time/ t nose nuclei the tent 

discourage icseaich and sei a dangeious 
precedent in the fiiluic 

1 spenments with the lowly /" coli 
bacieituni hold a promise of many mat- 
cels, including Uxxi stops that leciune lit 
lie fertilizer and the production of new 
tools foi the undei standing of disease pci- 
haps including cancel Pursuing such te- 
seatvh biologists arc naturally loath to 
become ensnared in moie Government 


regulations They point out that govern 
mental regulation poses inherent danger 
to the freedom of inquiry that science re 
quires Comments Biochemist Rober 
White of the National Academy of Sci 
ences “I hate to see the camel's nos< 
under the tent ” 

The most important reason that mos 
geneticists and molecular biologists now 
oppose the legislation is a growing convtc 
tion, based on continued experiments 
that current recombinant DNA research i: 
safe Some strains of E coli normally re 
side in billions in the human intestine, i 
fact that encouraged the fear that new lab 
oratory forms would spread like thi 
plague among human beings But re 
seaich has shown that E coli K-12, whtcl 
traces its ancestry to bacteria taken fron? 
I a human patient at Stanford University it 
! 1922, altered genetically during its life u 
i the labs, among other changes, it can n< 
j longei colonize in human or animal intes 
I unal tracts Biologist H William Smith 
an expeit on infectious diseases in am 
mals suggests that the deliberate crealioi 
of an infectious E mli K-12 would tequiri 
20 years University of Alabama Geneti 
! cist Roy C urtiss 111 has developed an ever 
! more feeble strain Back in 1974. ( urtis 1 
uiged a halt to experiments designed u 
create new combinations of DNA in F <oh 
Now Curtis^ says leseatch with the K-ii 
strain poses ‘ no danger whalsoevei 

I hese findings are reassuring Still 
they do not confront a problem that lend' 
heat to the arguments about control -thr 
general question of whether it is wise o 
ntorai to linker with genetic engineering 
a field w hose promise is based on a still in 
completely undersiixxj potential for cte 
ating new forms of life in the laboratoiy i 


Breath of Death 

A hospital uses laughing gas for oxygen 


T he patient in the shiny new emergen 
ey waid of Subuiban General Hos¬ 
pital in Norristown Pa. inexplicably 
began to tuin blue last month while pie- 
sumably breathing oxygen 'I o his hor- 
101 Di l eonard Becker discovered that 
the tube labeled OXYOTN was actually 
pumping nitrous oxide to his patient Af- 
tei a preliminary investigation, hospital 
authonties last week admitted that mis¬ 
labeled pipe connections for the anesthet¬ 
ic gas ‘ may have" caused as many as live 
deaths in the hospital since Suburban 
opened its wing almost eight months ago 
In all some 300 patients were apparent¬ 
ly dosed with nitrous oxide by mistake 
The full death toll is not vet known 
It will not be until several investigations 


by the hospital and stale and local 
health authorities- are concluded and 
then findings made public But last week 
iclatives and fnends of those who died in 
the hospital during the penod before the 
mix-up was discovered weie both stunned 
and icsenilul Housewife I velyn Lrskine, 
whose 61-year-old mother died suddenly 
last January after treatment of a respi- 
i a lory condition, filed ihe hrst of many ex¬ 
pected lawsuits that could eventually 
icach millions of dollars ‘They had 
Mother on oxygen, and they were having 
problems ' she says A doctoi catne out 
to discuss the treatment Mis Ersktne re¬ 
calls. "By the time the doctor weni back 
in she had died ” 

Nitrous oxide, popularly known as 


laughing gas. is usually not harmful Bu 
in excessive doses, it slows down the heart 
reducing the body 's ability to consume ox 
ygen, and is thus especially dangerous t< 
victims of heart attacks and emphysema 
Rather than producing sharply differen 
symptoms, it is likely to exaggerate thr 
difficulties that such patients are alread; 
suffering—a medical fact cited by Sub 
urban General as one explanation of thr 
delay in discovering the mix-up What 
ever its cause, the grim Suburban story t: 
by no means unique In Junejurors award 
ed a recoid $7 million in damages to thr 
family of Carolyn Ann Lord, who diet 
from being given nitrous oxide instead o 
oxygen at the Southmore Medical Cen 
ter in Pasadena, Texas Four years ago 
14 deaths resulted from a similar metden 
in Sudbury, Ont That led C anada to ere 
ate strict new national regulations gov 
erning the testing of such hospital pipes 
The U S has no similar regulation i 
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Milestones 

I---—-1 

! BORN. To Field Marshal Icu ( "Big Dad- . 

I dy”) Amin, 49, Uganda's belligerent, ca- * 
^pncious President, and Madina Amin, 26, 1 
: ihe senior of his current wives twin boys, j 
I her third and fourth children, his 33rd j 
j and 34th in Kampala, Uganda 

BORN. To Michael DcBakey, 68 pioneer , 
heart surgeon and piesident of the Bay- 1 
lor University College of Medicine, and • 
Kainn DeBakey, 35, former actress from 1 
Hamburg, Germany, their first child, a 
girl, in Houston Name Olga-Katarina 

MED. Francis Gar> Powers, 47. an man 
turned-spy who parachuted into history 
in I960 when the U-2 he piloted on a CIA , 
mission was shot down inside the Soviet 
Union, in a helicoptei ciash while on a re¬ 
porting assignment for KNBC-rv, Los An¬ 
geles, in Lncino, c alif His capture, along 
with that of his photogiaphic and elcc- 
ironic surveillance equipment, caused Nr 
Iota Khrushchev to idiivcl a summit con 
leiencewilh President 1 isenhowei fried 
publicly in Moscow Powers was sen 
tented to ten veals imprisonment foi es¬ 
pionage, then le'cased in 1962 in ex¬ 
change for Soviei spy Rudolf Abel 

MED. Archbishop Makarios III. 63 Pies- 
ident of C vprus since it became indepen 
den' in I9p0, ol a heart attack in Nic¬ 
osia < yprus i wv I ill VVi >iu m 

DIED. Alfied 1 unt *4 celebrated Jdoi 
and director who w ith his wile I vnn l on- 
lannc reigned ovei Bioadwas foi neailv 
torn decades ofunvcr in C Imago 1 he 
1 puts who began acting logethei on 
Broadway vxm aflei the> weir mar lied 
in 1922, cO starred in more than two 
do/en plavs The (luairfantin. Reunion 
m I'unnu I hew Shull Be So Sipht 
Ihe 1'isiO some of which Lunt also di- 
tcvlcd l renting a ihemisli v of op| ositcs , 
lie tall and lernpciamcntjl she lithe and 
blithe, theater s myal couple delighted 
playgoeis with then consummate crafts¬ 
manship and then sophisticated badinage 
, both onstage and o ' 1 hough foi mans 
seats the L unts had been living a sim¬ 
ple life at their 100 acre country estate ■ 
in Genesee Depot. Wis Bioadwas niai- 
quees were darkened for a minute in 
Lunt’s honot last week Miss Kintanne 
once said. “1 can t imagine going on w ith- , 
out him ” 

MED. Lrnst Bloch. 92 unoithodox Marx- , 
ist philosophei with a sizable following 
among student radicals, of a heait at¬ 
tack. in Tubingen. West Gcimany His • 
mastei work. Da. i Punztp Hoff nuns ( The . 
Ptinciplc of Hope), completed during his 1 
prewai years in the U S laid the ground¬ 
work foi Theologian Juigen Moltmann's ; 
"philosophy of hope ” Bloch later taught , 
at the University of Leipzig, Last Ger¬ 
many, before defecting to the West in 
196) because he was “no longer willing 
to expose my woik or myself to un¬ 
dignified conditions' 



“The essence of knowledge is, 
having it, to apply it” 

Confucius 

! (551 -479BC) 

I j For companies planning multinational strategies, 
d we have a notion that we may he helpful in both 

acquiring knowledge and applying it. 

: If your company is interested in gaining 

! ; knowledge on a country, or a continent, and 

I I ways of reaching your customers who live there. 
1 we’d suggest you get in touch with your nearest 

i; TIMH advertising sales office. 

!j There you will lind facts that should prove 

j; helpful in drawing up your marketing plan. As 

M for using this knowledge, you may he sure we 

ji will have some definite ideas 
| TIMh would he delighted to hear from you 

TIME 

lot multinational nnirkt tins 
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Books 

Examining the Ring of Truth 


KIM. b\ Jonathan YartUey. Random House, 415 panes, $12 95 


An- mu toil daddy t 111 shed tenderly 
Shut up In- explained 

I n those lines lie 'he >easons tor Ring 
1 ardner's ambiguous reputation loity- 
toui seals alter his death, he remains one 
of the nations most oiigmal humorists 
- ansi keenest litciary disappointments 
*\s his ft lend f Ssott 1 it/gerald obsc i ved 
Whatever Ring's achievement was it fell 
shoit of ills' achievement he was capable 
ol and this because of a cvmcul attitude 
toward his woi k 

In this critical hiograph> Jonathan 
Vaidies examines the achievement and 
concludes that Ring I aidner was a miri- 
lalunst to whom the woild scented to be 
shouting 'Inflate 1 Inflate' and he could 
not handle it Which is a great pits be¬ 
cause what he did do should command 
out lesfied and giatitude To begin with, 
he told us how to write the was we 
talk - 

He began that demonstration as a 
baseball reporter who wrote against the 
Ainerk an gram In Ring s epoch < Irani- 
land Rice was the most le'cred sports 
journalist When the One t oeai Scorei 
comes to wnte against votir name He 
m.uk' not that sou won oi lost but 
how sou played she game ' 

Hogwash counteied L aidnei and 
created such antiheroes as Alibi Ike a 
venal semdileiate baseball player and 
Midge Kelly a heavyweight champu'n 
whose lists aie used on women and clip¬ 
pies I 10 m the stadiums he semuied into 
the laigci aicrias of domesticity and 
small town ajehetypes As alvyutvs I ard- 
nei wrote out ill fumJiartis ;md amhiv- 
altttce He had lieen raised ■ 11 Niies 
Mich the son ol wealths and indulgent 
(socuts His sensitivity to social nuances 
was ptofoiind. to social pioblems mini¬ 
mal I’ve known whal it is to be hun¬ 
gry ' I aidner once cracked 'hut I always 
went right toa iesiauiant 1 

Allei lalse starts as a bookkeeper and 
a bill collector, Ringgold Wilmei 
I ardnet signed on the Chicago 
I vuniner as a sportswr itef In 
ihe lockei looms and hleaeh- 
eis he col Ice led the ihythms ot 
\met wan locution Ills observa¬ 
tions were to emerge as mordant 
shoit stories woiks that have since af¬ 
fected evers spoils observer from Philip 
Kolh m Howaid ( ose’I I aidner antic 
i pa led t asey Stengel with Jack Keefe, a 
bush league player 1 his should ought to 
of gave me a record ol l(> wins and 0 de¬ 
feats tx.ause the only games I lost was 
tbrowed away behind me hut instead of 
that ms record is 10 games win and 6 de¬ 
feats and that don t include the games I 
finished up and helped the other boys win 


which is atxiul 6 mote alltogelhci but 
what do Kare about my iccoid AT’' Mote 
important he rivaled Sinclair Lewis and 
■Sherwood Anderson with such uonic tales 
of American life as l/ainut. the story of 
an idioi s revenge on a pi actual joker and 
lht- Golden Honeymoon, a waits- portrait 
of a long marriage 'Mother sei lacing 






Ring Lardner with ’20s ballplayers 

L)i\tmgm\hed aloof intelligence 




_ i 




the fiont of the tiatn as it makes her gid 
ds to ride backwards 1 set facing he- 
which does not affect me 

I ante Yardley notes was swift anil| 
chspioportionale H L Mencken though! 
theie was mote of sheet reality in such 
a stoiy as the Golden Honeymoon than 
in the whole canon of Henry James Ld 
mund Wilson praised 1 ardnet s distin 
guishcd aloof intelligence Virginia Woolf 
provided the gicatesi accolade Mi Lard 
ner she stud writes the best prose lha. 
has come out way 

Ring was not corrupted by the bitch 
goddess Orown suddenly wealthy hesub 
sidi/cd [clauses and ft lends until he wen: 
bloke I xhorted by clitics and editors 
wine a eie.it mnel he confined hunscl 1 
toihi hunts and singles ol litciatuic shot, 
stories song Is i ics sketches foi Bi-iadwa- 
comedies Put sued by teminme admncis 
be nonetheless remained a wilhdiawi 
subuihan husband ..nd lalhei coitceineo 
lhat I in Pan Allcs songs vveic growing 
too iisipie foi mnocenl eais In /he )ouni 
1'nmii’ihiu\ a dials written as Ihougl 
b\ his young stilt I ardnet 1'Ccame the hill t 
ol his own jokes a pose Ik mamlaiiuJ 
m lift 'I he alcoholism that had dogged 
him in ohscui its i How do von l.iok w her 
I m -..ibci ’ was a das-it i|iieisi lontm- 
ued in fils pioit intiicc ll exacted a high 
pi ice St a ms and hollow > mat i ed the Kea 
i mosque deadpan bouts of phssic.il and 
psychological dcptesuo,i appealed a- 
liagit it-ln-l 

In fendei Is >ln \ieh: I Stoll I it. - 
eeiald provided the most mtmoiablt de 
scliplion ol I aidnt-l s dctlme disguised 
as tile Iasi clays ol Song.silitt Abe Noi ih 
All id them were const mi's ol the sol 
emn dignity that flowed fiom him ot his 
achievement fl agmentai y suggestive and 
sui passed Kul thes were hightciiod 
al his siusisan' will oikc .i will to 
live now ki time a w ill lo tin I lit 
death occurictl m wnen 

Ring was i hadls aged IS 

laidntrs celebrily d-d not 
sui vise him During the last 
three yea is of fits life- book loy 
allies amounted to about 5> I 000 Although 
sales have picked up m.ukedly since then 
the author has enjoyed no true renais 
sance If he ts read hy the young it is huge 
ly in high scho.il anthologies Run; great¬ 
ly aids m Ihe burnishing of a worn 
leputation and the restoration of a 2T-vol¬ 
ume canon Yaidley s assessment is ad¬ 
mit mg hut astimgenl Ring's tendencies 
toward slickness and bathos aie roted in 
detail along with the authoi s manifest 
viuues ol diction and wit Indeed Yard- 
ley is far more effective as cntic than 
cheerleadei IRingl helped teach us not 
only to laugh at ourselves but to laugh al 
that which is unique in us to delight m 
our very American ness" belongs on a 
dust lacket, not m a biography But such 
excesses ate few 

Ring "was a man whose habit it was 
.TIML. AUGUST D, IS 
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to wear a mask," recalled Shetwood An¬ 
derson Until now that wr> persona 
seemed [letmanent Jonathan Yatdley 
manages to remove n and to discern be¬ 
neath a serious figure worthy of teap- 
praisal- and a cornu artist worthy of 
revival Stefan Kanfet 

Star Trekking 

lilt IKON SUN 
CROSSING IMF L NIVFKSr 
THROUGH HI ACK HOI FS 

by Adi tan Bcirv 
Dutton, 17 b puses $7 V 5 

B ritish Svience Writer Adrian Berry is 
an invomgrble optimist In the Se\> 
Irn Iliointwil )cu>\ he boldlv disputed 
today s ( assandias bv piedictmg that 
man would not onlv tluive but teavh the 
lut-olF slais Now Bury desciibes how 
earthlings might uiluallv take that quati- 
luni leap Ik advises the ernigianls lit- 
eially to |iimn into hlai k holes 

I hose galactic ,i|Kiluus aie asfon 
oi.iv s latest iage t adavers of gianl slais 
lai large! than om seiawnv sun lliev 
have in elleet crushed themselves oul ol 
iM'tcn.e atlei tlun nikle.u lues gut 
tcied and died (fills then gia'itv ic- 
rnairis behind like the ( hishnc t at s 
mi ckmg mu No one has vei seen a 
Mask hole sum noi e'en a single lav 
<1 liubi i a» isc.ipi the povuliil yi.i'i- 
lational grasp Hut this tact has no) di 
toned unaguiative ulali.ilv theonsls 
Kclusmg 'o bihevc that .luvihinp can 
vanish into uoiliingiK vs thev have ai 
gued that when main i diops mloa blink 
hole U mas .nlnallv he eriteimi' a lvvi-1 
mi- l msuimaii lalni mth thiough span 
amt time \ccnidmp to this hypothesis 
bi foie .in astionomci can mill lei l irn 
ihe malciial pops out in some distant 
place man. light-viais awav per hat's 
m anolhci nnivei sc 

I cw spcciilatoi vvonlcl t'ct then No 
bels on sttch musimts Hut Hetiv tosses 



Theorist Adrian Berry 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Kach week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but j ; 
the world of Art, Eduea- 
tion. Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater. 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod- i 
ern Living — to name but j 1 
a few 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what | 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- * 
informed men and 
women throughout the : 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of : 
events, large and small, 
that sfiape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine ! 
of the World. ■' 
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caution to the solar wind In two or thiee 
centuries he believes a fuluie nxs\ could 
launch a gieai fleet of lobot spaceships 
to attract bits of tree floating non in neai - 
by inteisiellai space like children herd¬ 
ing filings with magnets F \enluull> so 
much mallei would fie gathered up that 
the panicles would begin altiacling one 
another by the" mutual piavdy and com- 
pi ess themselves into a black hole of some 
ten solat masses 1 he pui pose of this non 
sun’ To provide instantaneous transpor¬ 
tation across the heaven-, toi anyone brave 
enough to take the plunge 

Hetty admits that hts hrst liekkies 
would not know whete they might emerge 
or il they would evet gel back One pos- 
sibilitv thev could construct a pui.illcl 
black hole at their destination to bring 
them home lie also scents unconcerned 
about anolhet ha/aid hts cieation might 
explode in a supernova spiwving ils build 
eis with deadlv i.idulion Soil the au 
llioi v'Mtes with such icfieslunp t.nth in 
sciences .thility to coiic]tiei .ill r'bst.teles 
ol time and space that even skeptics m.tv 
be willing to suspend dlsbeliel and join 
him m this da’,’ling .much.in jotnnev 
across the cosmos llctc at lead thev.nc 

guaianiccd a lound tup I ntleiu ho! Jen 

No Exit_ 

SWII I [ 

h \ Din u/ Sroi c\ 

llaipei <£ Rom 506 paye\ S to 

Y oung < o’ i m Siville does well m Ins 
elc'en plus exam w ms ihe sehol 
aislnp tv> a presiigiom giamiiiai school 
and is considcied to be univcisity mail- 
, i.tl I he I in'c i. nisi a<ti i \l or Id W .n II 
and the l nglnh i la .diond ,vslcm has 
tret 1 ini us shilt from the old bov network 
to the creation ol a nu i Hociac v I ike II 11 
I awreticc s ihaiactcis m Sini\ tmJ I in 
in (. olm s lathei is abiaded bv a lilc in 
the coal pits and his molhei bv povenv 
and sickness I it there seems to be no 
limit to what the bov can achieve 

B\ hiscailv 2Os howcvei Colin is bc- 
calmed and leseruful a le.tchei ot dull- 
eyed cluldien in a coal town a survivor 
ol a glum and pci fuiicloiy love afl.ui Ills 
only vivid leeling is lanciel hatied loi a 
placid voungei hiothet 'vlio accepts a 
minei s life as nor mat 

Savillc s i mo'iciiial baticnncss seems 
the result of the me an ness ol life in the ' il- 
lage Me has no political instincts and 
Novelist Sloiev i//m Spur tin/: I iff and 
the play lhe ( liunyim; Room > is not pam¬ 
phleteering But his moving, no'el is what 
used to be called a social document it 
demonstrates with hanowing examples 
that these is nothing ennobling about dcs 
pci ale and ill <\ud lahoi 

Sav die s ow n case is not so simple 11 is 
cage is unlocked hut it is cleat that even 
if he chooses to vcntuie outside he will 
drag the thing behind him foiever C n 



Novelist David Storey 

Hopt i v a in) 


cirniviaiices htivc leli him maimed a i.r- 
dianl oldei brothel died ol pneumonia at 
the age of six in the veai in which Savillc 
was Imiri and Ills p.ncntv i>i id made then 
le.tclions to the new hahv guarded and 
distant In the Me mf the mind Savillc 
lives a .allocate bov hood I oi him as |oi 
(he suiioiiiidmi villagcis matuiiiv is im- 
po-sible and hope is a kind ol lov lhal 
adults aie ashamed to embi,tcc 

Some ol the I amculi.tn malcual m 
! this new nt" 1 1 noiabli Savillc s unsat 
isl l, toiv k -i .Olaii convevs ,t i .mc sense 
ol place and cm- lion 'ret the impicssion 
lein.ims -diom’ ill il Sloiev Imnscll a mill 
i i s s,,m is unable to pul i nou"ii distance 
Pel'vccn aullioi and \ubicsl llo ang.ei 
1 docs iioi sh ike .1st II tic.o ,mj like the 
j lie to I he no- c I ■< inipi e* a' c si ic ni'lh lie v - 
! Cl .mile Ill'll, ilsdiu slion l.rlui SI >n\ 
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Our Datsuns- 
they’ve made us a happy 
big Datsun family. 



I "he Vdnderbt'kt* htmilv .uid then Djtsuns m Dottigrues, Belgium I’hotogrjphc'd on M.irch 12, 1577 

Dependable transportation pleasure driving My son was the husband say that their Datsuns start 

is something I take seriously Being hirst to get a Datsun seven years easily and give good fuel economy, 

in the wholesale tresh foods busi- ago After 140,000km without any My daughter-in-law, a school- 

ness, I have 28 stores to supply mechanical troubles, he bought teacher, likes her easy-to-dnve 

every day We use big trucks, air another new model Datsun this Datsun for getting to work 

transportation and the family year We all enjoy good after-sales 

helps too My own Datsun 260Z handles service from the Datsun dealer. And 

There are six Datsuns in this well and rules comlortably on with such reliable cars, were 

family They're used daily for business trips around Belgium and always able to have happy family 

business trips, deliveries and to France My daughter and her gatherings on the weekends. 

DATSUN 

^Product of NISSAN 
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Devil or Genes? 

i 

To the Editors 

Sociobiology I Aug ) I. like other the- i 
ones that deny the importance of the m- I 
dividual mind and conscience, will sweep : 
the nation Instead of saying, "The devil | 
made me do it," one can now be scien- j 
title and say, "J can't help u, it's in my 
genes" j 

David S Bradburn i 
Manhattan Beach. Calif 


Sociobiology may apply to ants but ! 
your article reveals it as just anothei pop I 
simplification when it is extended to peo¬ 
ple Rational theories of human behavior ■ 
have to be flexible enough to account foi ■ 
both a Stevie Wonder, able to triumph 
ovet being blind as well as black and a 



Potty lleaisi, so much a creatine of her ; 
cnviionmenl that she seems to have no 
genes at all 

Christopher H ills 
La Jolla ('ah1 

Women "ave nevci been invited into 
the wai room of the Pentagon 01 the 
chambers ot the National Security C'oun- ■ 
ul but now sociobiology claims war 
occurs because women aie watching 
They do it all for us, and it s all our fault 
Golleee fellas, do you leally expect us to , 
swallow that'’ 

The burning question that we are all 
trying to answer, including the sociobiol- 
ogist yarn spinners, is Will the human , 
species be doomed to destroy 'tself 

Miki Brail 1 
Claremont. Calif , 

s Sociobiology is obviously valid in the 1 
propet hands, it could predict much with j 
alarming accuracy 

Unfortunately, to quiet their alarm, ! 
the all-powerful majority will reject the j 
disciplines predictions Like economics, j 
linguistics and psychology before it, so- i 
ciobiology will wind up as just one more j 
haven for professional “explainers." for I 


_Letters_ 

those soothsayers whom we honor as sci- j 
entists as long as then findings turn out 
to be soothing j 

Erika Engelhardt j 
Munich 

The critics of sociobiology seem to be • 
making the same mistake the church did i 
in suppressing Galileo The approach to¬ 
ward truth can only increase opportuni¬ 
ties to improve the human condition Rac- : 
ism is no more the necessary result of ! 
sociobiology than pollution is the end re- \ 
suit of technology Those simplistic sequi- j 
turs must be abandoned in favor of an 
open-nunded willingness to dig a little J 
deeper for the way things really are j 
Knowledge is powei j 

Betel M ('anepa j 
Kaiser slauter n H est Get man v 

I was enthiailed bv your article con¬ 
cerning sociobiology Howevei it comes 1 
to mind that if genetic survival is oui ul¬ 
timate stimulus, why is incest not the rule 
rathei than the exception'’ Cenainly the 
ancient Lgypuan kings mated within I 
families in ordci to perpetuate the loyal 
line and suffered the subsequent weak¬ 
nesses of in-breeding I 

Susan Demon 
Bmssels ; 

If oui social behavior is governed so 
little by culture and so much by genetic 
selfishness to preserve continue and ini- 1 
ptove the genes then how come at any 
moment now we may engage tit a good- 
si/e global war and bung an end lo human 
genes 1 ’ Is iheic a genetic safety valve ' 
somewheic along the way so that as soon 
as we hit just the right level of aggies- ; 
sion we become genetically incapable of 
using the more deadly weapons ’ 

Mosleh-l ddin -tinned 
Soli e I turtle hid 

I am not comfortable with the idea 
that I was pul on this planet solely foi 
the sur vival of the t>\ \ sequences 

I would much lather believe I was 
placed on this particular planet tompo- 
lanly by mistake 1 his is surely the boon¬ 
docks of the universe 

Sheri) ( 1 1 Hon 
1 lou slon 


Catchy Slogans 

Hugh Sidey's assessment I Aug II of 
President Carter's first six months vis-a- 
vis the national mood is right on’ I he na¬ 
tion wants and needs an admmistialoi, 
not a salesman Lspousing catch-phrase- 
slogans is the easy woik of politics ex¬ 
ecuting successful piogiams is the diffi¬ 
cult woik of Government 

Ron Carson 
f rank fon. Kv 

The Caiter Administration has striv¬ 
en to bring about a more simple, straight¬ 
forward approach to Government, one 


that the American people can readily 
understand So why not call this the Plain 
Deal’ 

Henri A Curran 
Toledo 

Tom Paine wiote another woik, the 
title of which I believe does indeed apply 
to President C alter Common Sense 

Mina Oris 
Do\er, Muss 

Romance in Ashes 

When describing the various feats Su- 
peiman I Aug II is to perform m the 
movie youi article casually made men¬ 
tion of his living round the world in VO 
sec with Lois lane in his arms It all 
sounds romantic I grant you but anyone 
else would leali/e that this stunt is im¬ 
possible- if not foi Superman then eer- j 
tainly foi Miss L ane i 

Given an aibitiaiy height of 300 ft ! 
at which to tty the distance tiaveled in ! 
90 see would be a mere 25 000 miles 
lo make it in the allotted tune Super¬ 
man would have to travel at a cool j 

I million m p h This may be within ; 

his capacity, but Miss lane could 1 
ncvci survive I he an tuclion at that 1 

speed would reduce hei to a pile i>l“ red- , 

hot cuibon ash and ciuelly teiminate 1 
heratfairwithouired-capcdhcio Ltnal- 1 
ly it is unlikely that Superman and his i 
lady love would t-ven stay in earth orbit i 
at the speed reqinied foi then 90-sec ! 
flip found the 'voild After all space¬ 
craft orbit the earth at 24 000 in p h J 
I leaven only knows where Superman and ' 
1 ois Lane would end up aftci attaining i 
1 million m p h ] 

iMwieme I' Riinnnski i 
Bieikssillc Ohio 

Bricks or Men 

for what purpose the neution bomb \ 
IJ uly 25]’ Looking beyond the political ■ 
and military rhetoric, there is only one 1 
punxise Mr Caitei calls it an option The 
military calls it a detei rent Iseeitassim- 1 
ply an instrument of destruction Thepn- j 
unties governments hold are somehow , 
distoited We as Americans may finance 1 
an instrument designed to destioy men 1 
not buildings It’s totally absurd Why val¬ 
ue a brick over a man ’ 

James l Kamutik i 
San Diego ' 

j 

Oh joy a bomb that destroys people j 
without destroying buildings oi vehicles' j 

If wc have come tins lar with mod- ] 
ern technology couldn t wc design a bomb j 
that deslioys buildings vehicles and ] 
weapons - and not people ’ ! 

'Mrs > Kathy Forte j 
Providence 

Wuh the production of such a super¬ 
weapon as your neutron bomb, you will 
make a policy of detente impossible and 
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| enlarge the risk of war The bomb is 
! praised as a progressive weapon But what i 
i does it really mean ' 1 It means that people ! 
I can be killed without great material di- , 
1 saster Human life seems to be less tm- ; 
■ portant to the US than material values 
and piofits 

I protest sharply against the piodue- 
lion of such a bomb 

Biryilta Esthenbachet 
Ansbach. West Get many ; 

Bert’s Budget 

The unrealistic ethical constraints we 
1 impose on our leaders in Washington are 
crippling then effectiveness Of equal con¬ 
cern however ic the almost ludictous 
scene in which Bert lance [July 251 is 
| charged with directing out counltv’s bud- 
; get while apparently unable to manage 
! his personal budget 

Which of his four houses docs he con¬ 
sider his castle ’ 

.1 J Bmyhtitn 
Rixetsidi ( mm 


N i"'( i Pi » I i f T M i 


A Inn 


It figures I'he peison in charge of the 
federal budget is a banka who has been 
considering going back on his word be 
cause he hasn t learned the simple finan¬ 
cial lesson that slock pi ices go down as 
well as up 

/It tin loblc i Ul 
Rn hmoml 
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For a Quick Release 

, 1 he spectacle of an -Xmeiican I'tes 

| ident lawmnp on a pip-squeak ( ommu- 
nist dictatoiship to obtain the quick re¬ 
lease of three bodies and .vie prisons.i 
IJuIn 251 is the ultimate humiliation It 
pioves lhal nothing will delet us Irom 
pulling oui lioopsoul of South Korea anil 
allowing the North Koreans to continue 
then depredations unopposed 

Getvye 1 Plans 
()i riimul II, at h I la 

So now the Noilh Koieans ate usirg 
our aitcralt for target practice Beautiful 1 
, How many mote Americans must die ’ 
How many must civ out in piolest oi 
I sot tow befuie we assert oui righteous 
1 wrath to avenge oui people and defend 
I our just reputation from assassination hy 
! a two-bit tepubhc ’ 

! W It l)ll up 

I'on Meade \ld 

It is leficshmg to have a Chief l \- 
1 ecutive who feels so secure that he doesn l 
, have to ad like a big bully with a chip on 
his shouldei when a minor mililarv in- ■ 

■ cident occurs Maybe the U S is finally 

maturing \ 

G E Dodd 

1 Houston ■ 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, I irm. X I iIl lluil .1 ^ 
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Market Week 


On a volume of 92,652,740 shares, the 
New York Stock exchange Composite 
dosed at 53 61, down 43 for the week end¬ 
ing Aug 12,1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 871 10, down 
17 59 Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 97 88. down 88 Among significant 
NYSE Stocks 


Stock 

High 

46V, 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

44'/ 8 

44% 

- 1 

Alum Co Am 

49% 

47% 

47% 

-2% 

Amer Airl ines 

10% 

45% 

9% 

9% 

- % 

Am Brands 

44% 

45% 

- % 

Am Can 

41% 

40% 

40% 

- 1 

Am Motors 

4% 

3% 

4 

Non*? 

AT&T 

63% 

62% 

63 

- % 

Avon Prod 

49% 

47% 

40% 

+ t'A 

Beth Steel 

23% 

22% 

22% 

+ % 

Boeing 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 



A Letter from the Publisher 

O n the eve of U S Secretary of State Cyrus Vance s visit to mainland 
China, our cover story on 1 aiwan examines the country that stands to 
lose most from closer lelations between Washington and Peking In prep¬ 
aration for the story. Correspondent Richard Bernstein and Photographer 
Rick Smolan touted most of Taiwan, visiting cities, factories and farms and 
talking to people at all levels of society Bernstein was struck by the contrast 
between 1977 and 1971 when Taiwan was ex¬ 
pelled from the U N “The mood then was far 
more diamatic. ’ he notes “Students dipped flags 
in blood and there was a palpable xenophobia 
in the air By now, it has changed to a kind of res¬ 
ignation coupled with quiet confidence But the 
basil problem - how to remain independent as a 
kind of non-country- remains 

Bernstein, who wrote the cover story in Tai¬ 
pei, speaks Mandarin and is a specialist in Asian 
affairs In New York, the article was piepared 
with the help of Reporler-Reseaichei Oscar 
C'hung. who speaks a pretty passable Mandarin 
himself He was born in China, studied in Tot- k 1 
wan, and moved to the U S 17 years ago C hiatig Chiang in New York 
holds a master's degree in journalism and a Ph l) 
in English 
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The Panama Canal symbolizes the long and 
bitte; association between the U S and Panama, 
between powerful nortearncruano\ and resentful 
Latin Americans Last week the two countries 
finally agreed on a treaty granting Panama con¬ 
trol of the canal and the C anal Zone by the year 
2000 This week we take a look at that treaty f 

and the cases for and against its confirmation Ac¬ 
companying articles examine the history of the 
canal and the mood in Panama today 

Two of our conespondcnts who hied at length Bernstein In Taiwan 
on this story have had extensive repotting expe 

rtence in Latin America Mexico C ity Correspondent Bernard Dicdcrrch has 
been following the canal situation for seven years, and last year won the Maria 
Moots < abot Awaid for Latin American repotting I or Washington C one 
spondent Jerry Hannifin last week s assignment in Panama was an oppoi- 
tumly to return loan old beat —he fiist covered Latin America m 1947 Han¬ 
nifin, with Panama Str inger Reece Smith lepoi ted the political aspec is ol the 
treaty and later interviewed the Panamanian Piesident Gen Omar fonijos 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 6 As U S Secretary of State Cyrus Vance young people and wounding seven others Berkowitz did not ful- 
heads for Peking next week, the people of Taiwan are anxious fill public expectations of the kind of person who would au- 

spectators Though no dramatic change is expected as a result tomatically arouse suspicion feai and hate Paunchy with a 

of the visit, they are deeply disturbed by the prospects in the found face short, curly hair and a calm manner, he seemed far 

near future of losing their biggest trading partnei and bene- from menacing But he did fulfill psychologists predictions that 

factor But Washington has tried to assure Taiwanese leaders he would be an alienated man Bcikowit/ had apparently aban- 

that ‘'normalization” with Peking does not mean “abandon- doned the few friends acquucd in his eailicr years, lived alone 

menl" of Taiwan Anxiety and uncertainty about Taiwan’s fu- in a sparsely furnished apartment and kept largely to himself 

ture have not impaired the nation's impressive growth rate, lie talked readily to police of his crimes, shoving amazing le- 

which has been averaging about 10 £ '< a year since the 1960s foi- call of each attack Why had he muidered' 'll was a com- 

eign investment continues to pour into Taiwan, and the nation matid," he said cryptically “Sam told me to do it 
maintains a gcxid credit rating with international banks, which 

currently have an estimated $2 5 billion outstanding on the is- ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 40 Rov A Anderson, Lock- 
land Pei capita income on Taiwan is now more than $800 an- heed’s chief financial officer m recent years, is due to become 

nually, and unlike the situation in many developing nations the company's chairman Though Lockheed was once on the 

economic gtowth has tesulted in a nariowing, rather than a wid- verge ot bankruptcy and has been hurt bv scandals involving 
ening of the gap between rich and poor $38 million in questionable overseas pavoffs, its economic for¬ 

tunes seem to be on the rise It ts cuirentlv negotiating with the 
THE WORLD: p. 12 Israeli Premier Menachem Begin refused Japanese defense agency foi the sale ot 44 Orion antisubmarine 

to budge on his nation's basic positions regaiding the Palestine airciafl a deal that would bring 1 ocklieed more than $1 billion 

1 ibcratnm Organization when US Sccretaiy ol State Cyrus ovet ihe next decadent so The company s other defense busi- 

Vance visited the Middle Fast last week Begin did say that Is- ness which ranges from cutgo airciafl to missiles and elcc- 

lael was willing to pull back as much as 20 kilometers on the tronics, remains strong, but I ockheed has sustained heavy loss- 

C'lolan Heights and to return a substantial amount of leintory eson its T nStar L-1011 airbus an ambitious effort lo ic-cslablish 

to fcgypt Begm’s continued opposition lo dealing with the P 1, O itself as a major supplier of commercial aircraft 

and his refusal to allow a Palestinian state on the West Bank of p.42 The Coca-Cola Lxport Coip is threatened with expul- 

the Jordan River followed reports that the PLO was con- sion from India unless it tui ns ovei 60'< of ns operations to In- 

sidenng the endorsement of United Nations Resolution 242. dian investors and the secret formula for the world’s most pop 
which, by inference acknowledges Israel's right to exist ular soft dunk The company is willing to iclinquish a larger 

p. 16 Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda made a “conditional ’ share of ownciship to Indians bur is determined not to reveal 

pledge to piovide asi.an nations with $1 billion in economic its seciet formula, which is said to he known by no more than 
aid at the association’s meeting in Kuala Lumpur L ukuda prom- ten people 

tsed that Japan would never again become a military force in p. 42 In the past thiec years the Soviet Union has sold more 

the region, but he held out the promise that hts nation might than 1,000 Belarus liactots in the U S The Belarus offers few 

help sponsoi industrialization of the area , fulls, hut it is deciJcdly cheaper than comparable American 

models and servicing lends to he easy Belarus now has 21 sales- 
THE UNITED STATES: p. 20 U S and Panamanian negoti- men operating in the U i> and a network of 115 dealers Ihe 

ators signed “principles of an agreement" that will give Pan- company hopes to be selling I 900 tiactors annually by |WX0 

ama full control over the 51-mile Panama Canal in the year 

2000 In the meantime, the U S will continue to control the wa- SCIENCE: p. 18 Fver since Lhc AjhiIIo 17 mission put the last 

terway but will pay a higher rent and will also provide Panama Americans on the moon more than four vears ago \'A.x\ has 

with nearly $300 million in loans to spur the country’s indus- been concentrating an increasing amount of monev and research 

tries and to promote development plans The pact, which has on the development of a space shuttle, a craft that could be shot 

been the subject of negotiations for 13 years, must be approved into orbit, stop off with men and equipment at a galaxy of 

by the U S Senate, whete there is substantial resistance to the space satellites and sky-labs and letuin to earth safely, making 

agreement, and by a plebiscite of the Panamanian people at least 100 round trips before being rvtned 1 ast week it began 

p. 36 A 24-year-old U S postal worker named David Berko- to look as if the investment might pay off The new space shut- 

witz was captured by New York City police last week and iden- tic Enterprise cu{ loose from its 747 mother ship and maneu- 

tified as the “Son of Sam,” the lone gunman who had ternfied vered perfectly to earth on its own just as it will have to do 

the city in a year-long series of nighttime attacks, killing six | each time it returns fiom space 
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Special Report 


TAIWAN i OVI R STORY 

The Struggle to Survive 

The pariah of the East is stronger than ever, but so is its anxiety 


Everythin# seems normal At the Lunft Shan Temple in I'ai- 
| pet scores of worshiper s piopmute the pod \ Sear by in a rab- 
| bus warren of narrow streets, voung prostitutes strike poses in 
| neon -lit brothel s 7 he t uriou s and the superstitious pat her to watt h 
| street hustlers disembowel live poisonous snakes and pou> the 
blood into a potion that is guaranteed to restore virility Aiross 
town businessmen lounge in elegant mylil dubs, muirnurinif of 
! million-dollar deals or flirting with the pretty hostesses In res¬ 
idential neighborhoods, the old people sit outside their houses on 
I wooden stools, smoking and talking The air is redolent oj trying 
| gar he from nearby open-front restaurants where families duster 
j at simple wooden tables, eating sumptuous meals i ostlng $1 a per- 
| son The sharp rustle of mah-jangg drifts dossil from apartments 
above, while through street-floor windows 11 s glimmer with his- 
trionu soap iiperas or dynastu dramas ,-lv evening draws on and 
the late-night shops dose up a hawker of Jive fragrant e leu leaf 
eggs winds his way through the streets singing his thousand-year- 
old chant 

T hree weeks after two disastious typhoons swept the is¬ 
land killing 80 people and causing some $50 million in 
damages to stale properties alone, troubled, uncertain 
Taiwan survives annealed b> years of crisis political 
and diplomatic as well as meteorological On the surface, the na 
tion of lh 4 million souls shows little anxiety about its future 
j Yet laiwan is deeply worried The trouble can be summed up 
I b\ one dramatic event Next week, U S Secretary of Stale C y- 
| rus Vance arrives in Peking to discuss the Carter Admims- 
| tration's intention to normalize relations with mainland China 
j The People's Republic of China iP R C l remains an un- 
I placable determined enemy Taiwan s diplomatic isolation is xir- 
j tually complete only the Li S and Saudi Aiabia play important 
inlet national loles among the 23 count lies lhal continue foinntl 
diplomatic relations with Taipei Americas establishment of 
an embassy in Communist China will tequuc a foinutl break 
with the Republic of China (ROC land almost certainly the 
cancellation of the mutual delense Peaty that has made the 
U S the guarantot of laiwan s military security What will hap¬ 
pen after that ishaid to foretell 

One fact should provide some leassuiancc to laiwan ihe 
I weakness of the island s diplomatic position has been amply hal- 
j a need by the vigor of its ies|xinse to acheise circumstances 
! Ihe ironic reality is that the itvcrses lhal began in I97| with 
i Taiwan s expulsion born the l 1 N have not halted its rapid 
| march towaid genuine prosperity Despite the humiliation of 
j has mg become a kind of international panah, the ROC is piob- 
! ably stronger nuw ihan it has exei been before Reason it has 
j produced an economic miiacle lhal along with those of Japan 
j and South Kmca. is Ihe envy of the developing world 
\ Onct an agiisultuie-based backwater Taiwan is now ihe 
j 22nd largest trading nation in the woild Its O N P in 1952 
| amounted to a paltry $1 It billion An annual giowrh late of T*i 
j in the 50s arid of over 10'i foi most of the years since then has by 
\ now pushed theG N P to just over $17 hiilion 1 ast year pel cap- 
| ita income was a respectable SHO'i ncaily seven tunes higher 
j than it was in the early 50x The average Taiwanese consumes 
■ 2,800 calories a day the highest in Asia including Japan The 
economy has also shown tremendous resilience During the 
I worldwide recession of 1974-75, the growth tate plummeted to 
j less than l'"< and inflation leajxid 40'< But hy 1976 the growth 


rate was back over the I0 f '< mark and the government, combin¬ 
ing a one-time price increase with a tough, light-money policy, 
slopped the tnflationaiy cycle almost entirely and brought the 
rale down to less than .Vi Moreover, reserves of foreign ex¬ 
change are so high ($4 2 billion) that the economy could piob- 
ably absorb anothei oil price hike with minimum effect on prices 
Along the wav, Taiwan which exports fully 50'< of its Cl N P . 
has become the woi Id's leading supplier of such diverse products 
as umbrellas, footwear, black-and-white TVs, canned mush- 
nxims, and tennis and badminton iacquets 
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The old and new In Taiwan: a dilapidated alien dwelling contrasts sharply with new, modern high-rise building In Taipei 

Businessmen lounge in elegant nighn tubs, murmuring of million-dolhn deals or flu ting with prelts hostesses 


Through skillful, low-key diplomacy. Taiwan's economic ic- 
Utions with Japan. Western turope and Southeast Asia have 
continued to grow over the past hvc years, despite the suspension 
of official diplomatic contacts 7 osuu their own purposes, the na¬ 
tion’s trading partners merely constructed a new kind of piag- 
niatic international relationship ostensibly private trade or cul¬ 
tural offices I he Philippines maintains an Asia {exchange 
C enter, Inc to handle its afTaiis in Taiwan. Indonesia's Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce performs many consular functions Australia 
has its I lee C hnu Association By far the most private ’ rela¬ 
tionship is with Japan, whose Inlet change Association in Taipei, 
staffed by foreign office officials on temporary leave, handles 
more business these days than the old Japanese embassy ever did 
trade between the two countries has mounted from a low of $817 
million in 1970 to $ 1 5 billion last yeai 

A spiut of burgeoning pri'speniy and economic bustle is ev¬ 
ident *n practically evety cornet o( the island Taipei is foiested 
with TV antennas and crowded with swarms of motorcycles and 
private cars Last vein the domestic automobile industry built 
and sold more than 30,000 cars, including the native Yue Loongs 
and several f ord models f oid C o executives anticipate sales to 
continue increasing at the rate of 10'7 a yeai Another striking 
example of giowth since it was established in 1969, Sony's Tai¬ 
wan assembb- plant has seen a 60-fold increase m its sales of ra¬ 
dios coloi TVs. tape recorders and recoids 

U nlike most developing countries, Taiwan is experiencing 
a piospenty that is not restiictcd to the capital Tai¬ 
chung in central Taiwan and the mdustnal port city ol 
Kaohsiung in the south are typical of the boom Set 
amid rich agncultuia) lands, Taichung has become a center for 
light industry producing such goods as hand tools and pro¬ 
cessed foods Kaohsiung is the twelfth-biggcst port in the woild 
in terms of total tonnage handled (more than 39 million metric 
tons last year), 13,000 ships now use the port each year r 6,800 
a decade ago Kaohsiung itself—and the rapidly developing in¬ 
dustrial suburbs that ring u—crackles wrth economic energy 
The skyline is alive with petroleum refineries, with the immense, 
sky-blue buildings of a newly constructed integrated iron and 
steel mill with apartment buildings and luxury hotels 

Two further features of Taiwan's remarkable development 
are less visible The gap between rich and poor is narrowing rath- 
et than widening In 1952 the average income of the top 20' < of 
the population was 15 times that of the lowest 20°<r In 1975 the 
difference was only 4 37 times The other feature is that Taiwan 
—almost alone in Asia— has managed to keep rural progress vir¬ 
tually abreast of urban growth Thanks to a uniquely successful 
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Badminton players relaxing on courts at Taipei's Museum of History 


Workers In Kaohsiung shipyard taking a break from their labors 

Prosper tty is not restiuted to the lapital 

land-reform progiam most of the nation s Idlin'- die owned by 
the (>eople who till them Aided bv government supported prices 
foi rice as well as bv such rapidly glowing side enterprises 
as eel and inahoic oyslei piodueiion fanneis' incomes run to 
$500 oi $600 a year per person With several people to a house¬ 
hold, that signifies an almost rampant materialism Rare in 
deed is the rtual household that ones not have a TV set, an elec¬ 
tric fan a reftigcratm and a gas cooker Some of the richer 
peasants boast washing machines, phonographs and motorbikes 
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W hen Typhoons Thelma and Vera 
swept across Taiwan last month, 
Premier Chians Ching-kuo followed 
swiftly in their wake, The day after 
Thelma wreaked its havoc in the south, 
he flew to ravaged Kaohsiung, where the 
harbor was dogged with sunken fishing 
vessels, surveyed the damage at key state 
enterprises and touted devastated form 
lands. When a second typhoon struck ut 
(he north a few days later, he scurried 
out of his office at 5 one morning to visit 
Taipei's stricken neighborhoods and the 
damaged Taiwan Power Company. 
Next day he was off again, this time to 
inspect the battered northern port of 
Keelung. It was the kind of visible per¬ 
formance that has become a hallmark of 
Chiang Ctung-kuo in his five yean as 
Taiwan's Premier. 

"The Premier really cares about us,” 
says a Taipe* taxi driver enthusiastically 
Adds a foreign resident: “He’s a guy 
who look* like he’s always running for 
re-election. 4 ’ Chiang need not worry 
about that. In addition to his consti¬ 
tutional role as head of the executive 
1 branch of the Republic of China, he is 
also—and mom crucially— chairman of 
the Central Committee of the ICuo- 
mintang. which rules Taiwan Chiang's 
peripatetic populism is nevertheless a 
politically shrewd strategy: in a nation 
faced with an uncertain ftiture, his per¬ 
sonal efforts to keep up public morale 
could be vital 

For most of his 67 yean, Chiang 
Ching-kuo lived in the imperious shad¬ 
ow of his father. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, who died in 1975 He was 
born in 191b to Chiang Kai-shek's first 
wife, Mao Cftieb-ju* in the village of 
Chikow on the eastern coast of China. 

♦She was divorced by the eeneralissimo. who later 
menisci the famous $ooog Mei-lmg, Mao Ctueh- 
jodied in a lepeneac - i r»*d m 1 M§ 


Through a succession of schools and Ul¬ 
tras, y$ung Chiang followed a stern reg¬ 
imen set up by his father, immersing 
himself in Chinese chunks, studying, cal-. 
hgrapfcy (an an he still eryoys)—and 
learning to bo a rm^hkkmas^.Atabsest- 
agar in Pootung school across the river 
from Shanghai, he took part in a wave 
cef ami-imperialist riots that swept the 
city in 1925 It was. he recalled later, 
"the first tune I carried a pistol.” 

At the and of 1925, on his own ini¬ 
tiative but with his father's approval, 
Chiang tourneyed to the Soviet Union, 
the mecca for would-be Asian rebels, to 
study at Moscow's Sun Y at-sen Univer¬ 
sity for the T oilers of the East. After Le¬ 
nin's death just a year earlier, Russia 
was in political turmoil, with Trotskyites 
and Stalinists jockeying to dominate the 
Communist Party. Chiang joined the 
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Premier CMang CMng-tam 




Chian* taking with peasant during ane of Ms frequent tripsto the countrysMe 

“He 'a a guy who looks like he’s always running jor re-election " 


Yoti 

and develops 

twgrad*#WL 

Atffigr as a, cadet) 
army's Central Tot .. , 

Political lymimi # 

1931, while helping to: 
students department at,1 
varsity .die Was 
charged with TrotakyfaN 
mjasedfiratoOteTUd/^" 
of hfaKjarosomol i 

Dispetohed first to* < 
then to a Siberian gold if 
metallurgical fHaat is titto't 
got a memorable taste oft 
suQ spealra df an *^visesihj«a[ 
in my heart” to hfa MtatowOwfpi tstV- 
the Urals in 1935. he married a -young } 
Russian woman named Faina. Two-; ’ 
years later, when relations improved'be*' 
tween Moscow and the Chinese Nation* 
alists. Chiang, his wife and a baby .sen 
were allowed to go to Chinn. 

Switching effortlessly tu anh-Com- 
munism.Chiangbecauneasadmtoistfa- 
tor in southern Kiangsi province, then 
a region notorious for it* lawlessness and 
heavy infestation of Communists. There 
he won a reputation as an “Iron fist." 
rounding up bandits, drug peddlers and 
prostitutes. In 1948, sent to Shanghai to 
halt manipulations of currency by rack- 
ewers and big businessmen, he ended 
some of the abuses by executing the 
wrongdoers After the Nationalist re¬ 
treat to Taiwan, he headed a new de- 1 
partmeni of political warfare, helping to 
tighten the Kuomintang's grip on the is¬ 
land. By 1965. he was Defense Minis¬ 
ter, by 1969 Vie* Premier la 1972, after 
Premier C,K. Yea resigned, the ttoio- 
mintaag standing committee chose him 
to succeed Yen (who hi now President). . 

Chiang's style fa the antithesis of hfa 
father’s aloof posture, in his gregarious , 
forays into the countryside <"my duty 
and my pleasure”), the Premier eats noo- ’, 
dies in rural cafes, chats with parents 1 
about schools, listens to workers’ crap- - 
plaints about slow-moving fatrottuorfaftK. 
Though he imprisons avid ptifitfanl-dfe- - 
sente re, he does tolerate some lively ■, 
scolding of the government that his fa- . 
ther would have crushed. . 

In one sense, he is mticb like the / 
"ginto"—an incorrigible optimist Vfjtoi 
he watches dramasm Mandarin caidhe-\ 
vision, Chiang says that he simply can--' 
not stand to see "toe goodhriM.) - 
bullied, chedted or owpov awiby 
bad guy.” He«rop»y<juh* wftfohjagijHfaj,: 
cannot so. easily ignore 
ing played out over the Taiwan Stntit, ; • 
but be has no doubt abefat who theynod-, 
guys and the bad guys are. 
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, It all would have been inconceivable just a decade ago economic planners .m- trying to move away from industries 
Taiwan, in short, has achieved Us own great leap forwaid that rely on cheap labor and toward more capital-intensive 
and gamed a position that veiges on that of Japan or the West- piojeets, where quality wilt count more than puce <. hase M.tn- 
; ern industrial nations People in Tatpei aie much bettet dressed naltan Banks [aijie. manager 1'om L amomva explains lai 
than they used to be Elegant restaurants serve passable con- warr isn’t going to lx- able to compete in world markets any 

nnental cuisine as well as perhaps the best Chinese food in the mote with say. cheap ladios Theie arc going to lie o'unuics 

world Smart coffee houses are filled with fashionably lung- that can produce ladios even cheaper " 

haired couples There, a new class of folk artists sings not onlv The signs arc that 1 iuwar. can make the nurisjn adjust - 

. of unrequited love but also of parochial concerns - like the pres meins The government has mealed "export processing ones 
sures imposed on young peonle by latwan’s fiercely compel- -customs fiee areas, where taw oi half-tiuished maieiials a;c 

, ltive univeistty entrance exams oansformed into mushed p. slucis exelusivelv foi i spoil and 

Affluence has also ignited the beginnings of a culture which .vhich atn.ic l millions of dollars :n foreign in vestments ' 

' influenced by both old China and the modern West, is unique A still moie advanced stagi is now l.xmimg with the gmd 
to laiwan Two decades ago, most Taiwanese fiction dealt nos ual completion often ma|.u cousins, non projects be* muv 

talgtcally with the pre-Communist mainland, now a new group I hey include a new slnpvaiJ n Kaohsuing, a noitl-south su 

of writers has emerged The stones of Novelist Huang Ch'un- pci highway a iietrocheimcal complex an nnmi rise in'ceiatcd 
; ming for example, are all set in the Taiwan count!yside and steel null and a new iiuei.iaiion.il .tupon to icplace ttn lammed 
| are flavored with local dialects and Pai 
Hsicn-yung's short story "luipei Man" 

1 (the modern malaise an identity etisist 
' is considered a classic of the island s lit¬ 
erature Perhaps most fascinating of all 
is the White C loud Dame I heater, a tal¬ 
ented 17-membet ensemble that com 
bines modem dance techniques with fta- 
ditioual Peking opera movements to tell 
• old ( lunese lolk tales Says Lm 1 luat nun 
W W htlc C loud s loundei and leading 
male Jancei 'Oui society has developed 
tv' the point wheie it needs this kind of 
ati and can atfo'd si ll is pail of out 
, search f>i identity 

Marring all these signs of glowing st:t- 
hilitv and 11 i'j r it ;< v o faiwans shahpv 
lecoid m pihin il lights In <hc late 4tK 
jiide.r'v Hbihe Nationahsl F’aity 'Klio- 
unutang oi K M I ' i' ,| l , ii ruthlessly root 
ed out vpp'sition pm ul.iiIs among lai- 
wanese win tcseriteJ the hiphhandt J arid 
even brutal lie.itmini meted out to tnem 
t.v < hiang K.u -.hek s go.eminent In 
I'M’ thousands of the .siand's native pop- 
ulation wete executed in a grisly blixxl- 
uath an event which many Taiwanese 
! sidi u incrnU i with g'ie< and angei Mitst 
••xpeits estmiaic that v’veial hundred po- 
htual ptis..tiers sp.P languish in jail, some 
ol them lias mg bet n l.s, feed up fnt as long 
as 75 .,cvs Moie u‘ccntly, ariests have 
Ik.\ n made <,( people who have gone be¬ 
yond the discreet Uauidancs of viltiusm 
that the pie > nt regime toleiates- f,,i ex 
ample hy advocating negotiations wish 
1 Peking or urging diplomatic relations with the Soviet L’nion ladldv m [.iipci that now ban Jl< t pnusrlv 

T et m contrast to tne mainland laiwan is almost a best liandics m asioiiinlme x unili. i p.c scmgei i 't n < )ne 
r coil of libtialism l sen c i itics ol the K M T admit that the gov pm posts of the I cm v ueal Pi.'icUs n m , „blr t 

, einmenf s economic record has gained the active allegiance ol duce vine of us own basic nidi..trial j io nets hkt Mu: 

the vast majority of people Taiwan s ebullient Piemiet Cniang which it has Item, dependent >>n the I S .i»d (apan \r 
(. hmg-kuo 'he Ijerieialivsimo s 67-ycai-oId son is ge.'timely ad icrpnse in fact that would help I.uw.ii i ' earn gi..ih 

, niiied foi having tuluced the decades long cnnulv lie:ween immic mdv pendeme tiom l.ipui. w 'uld i p.u iiciila 1 o 

mamlanders and faiwanesc tsec Ijm) Taiwan s economs has fvmg manv laiwam so wil ne>ei i|inu h" iv. J..imm io i ■ mg 

, benefited both groups, neither is eager to disiupt a situation u. cp'ed without argumcml 'nuiadv all > 1‘ckn.c i ■■ : ions 

I that has produced such tangible benefits f«n n 'im.ih/.co m v lien hnv hi -kt with open" ! •’ ' 

1 verybtidy on ttie island agrees that Taiwan’s c hailcrigi t., * ncctamlc ibmit t uwan gc i .iu'c Is. s. fat 

day is continuing that performance Though the nation lecov done nothti g to d.scomagc ton gn m. ni • ' I be. cm .done 

1 ered substantially from the iccesston of 1974 g has ex pen some S TOO million fi.i, bee n pm up ov mu h . •■•on n giants 

1 ericcd vmething of a minor slowdown this veai Its chief export as l monk ubide Am vn and I’ll Up i ,N s.um mne for 

| industries, textiles and electronics, sutfeied from overinvestment cign hanks, which luvc .oninnii.i.'ii' l.'sm eaimated hi 
j in the past couple of vears and the major port city of Kaon the V 5 billion i.ingv still ic-gani i‘i.' ■ i ',i ! „s .i high piionlv 

, siung was severely battered by last months Typhvxm Thelma area lm lending moriev V sen,able , x< .sion ol halt a do/cu 

, At the same time, Taiwan faces increased competition bom hmkeis ixs week cm.iinue itiakc . was tfnough la ,iei m 
1 the piospetous export centers of South Korea and Hong Kong scar h ot new business t>P ,.c . ,, adnt> loitig.i i*c on mu. 

I There have lieen a distressing nutnhet of bankiuptcies lately specialist \s long as tf'c Seep '*ieu pioductu'itv high 

| particularly among small manufactunng firms that have found ,, >1(l „ ll ., ill) , uv , v ..,c, 

J themselves no longer able to compete As a result, the island’s csjxiiiswi.rii>%’(.i»i.i..i,s,ii.< h* 
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and ihi i; l.i’« t , •.. 'clal'vt 'v I 'w I anjn's future is assured ‘ 
Ptiha, till' !?i<*'iiuriiiriK ci •ipotim record, if the past■ Ev¬ 
ade ha’d 1 a 1 nils I jjwari <. fc.u if what nuv hapfvn when fir 
mal 11i» - mi:!i the In ait civ ltd Vance ■. trip to Pel mg 
Ivii ;’ii111 *l- i an al.iv'st obsessive an-iun' of America-wanh 
mg i it s mi MMliipi itarn'cis '.iv thiM’ s in 'laipcis .’ll 
c n ' 11 i.uhi businessmen Isehiiid Leak imkk! desks ,i|i a--k 
Aim. ■ i. .m l v it nils ins' v iM'rs arvHii \\ ashmgton s normalization 
in 'e .d ie Ncw.p.'pe's c .reniMv t I'lo'-v the dtl.nis of VA ashuig- 
L "ii i del'a Is iv v nma u luinphantiv .plashing trety ,>>ngres- 
M*|>• ..li slalom >.i >1 opixisitn'ii to breaking relao.ms wnh i .u 
air. 'ip ti one pane. Businessmen and govei i.iiK'lif official' ate 
M'lio'td ti. lit sending minus ,tl load ..s m ik." mils of stun in 
ihi past tht.c nas l>ee[, an nut east, lau'ls m [lie iiiiivnc o' t n o- 
|>'e ap.vytnr at laipeis l. S .on-niki'e n reside",.' > >as In 
lOmiitr all ill' real' ilu. iiKimt makes M let c vhon.n, a v pitas 
on iaJi i anil I\, eriiphasi/mv sell rename On sui lock of 
. |j', uto.es a|i}H.'a' . not a warning anon! smoking as si heil". lull 
a .1 ij'an SI M'-] a;>. s t | I KtSPti ' AMI Si I f t|lt| sMiUMNn 
Si AS t M M IN IIP > At I ■ I MA'i IISI i S 

S'me experts im-tl'ti that disasier would i lloa Vim'.c.is 
s.'iulusion ot its ictcnse v niimilmenl t ' l.mvin ft- «n. » n v to 
is,ilale 1 aitsan e. opor'iiniil > tlu a 1 giant mi goi-s Ptf.ip’ u .aid 
g.acUiallc Jninaali/c ant! w.aktn the island 1 . th pmin jfieie 
i 1 eould n i lonpei i esist'he 1 !i'"a( o| alt.ii k n .. 1 «oidil h.l 1 i to i - 
itpl si'int s.'il o! s ommuiHsi line ri i mhi.ijt m ! t ip.ia niO'hl 
[less toreifMt companies to slop i! i. i;. p "iisim ss v-ith lam.in 
Others bene'i Peking 'soalt! ■noun' m .■c">ioi’M' '<io. kad. of 
Inman n ihtestten mihta's ae'ior to 'sj.iiitn .iu.i iiivcdois 
t't business paitncis P siimt I't'i'ph ne otr sure -.,ie 

government c.Bnia! the c en "t'.'i ■ oti .ci.in n-.es h>i n-. o> ild 
be- Jisas'iotis dn 'he othei hnntl some i spells ms.si 'ho an 



Sti pet in Tatpei with “Save Our Mainland Compatriots” sign ovet head 
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TUI VlfW I RUM WASHINUION 

OH, Those Normalization Blues 


Reduced but not abandoned 

TiMi. Military Correspondent Bruce 
Set an interviewed Washtntiton s C/unu 
experts on the Taiwan question last week 
and sent this assessment 

T he Carter Administration sessentia! 

task concerning China is to lead the 
Congress and the American people lo 
distinguish illusions ftom realities in 
l J S tela lions with Peking and Taipei 
It ts a foimidahle assignment, and with 
some segments of Congress and the pub¬ 
lic. it will be virtually impossible 

The slow pace of nornp.aius.Uion with 
Pcktng gives rise to one widespread il¬ 
lusion that the Chinese have liecome 
impatient since the signing of the IV72 
Shanghai communique which set the 
stage for diplomatic recognition Ex¬ 
changing ambassadors, according to this 
view, is an urgent priority, otherwise, the 
Chinese would move toward a tap- 
proehement with the Soviets The truth 
is that theSino-So»’ci split oecuited long 
before Richard Niton leached Shang¬ 
hai. and it continues for reasons tnher 
ent in the ideological and tern tonal con¬ 
flicts between the Communist giams 
‘The tv. rd impatient ts not the right one 
for the Chinese.’ says one top Wash¬ 


ington Sinologist “Of course, they are 
interested and even eagei for full rela 
turns with us but they are willing to give 
us tune to work out the Taiwan issue ” 

Beside.'. Peking has its own inter¬ 
nal political problems to sor t out As the 
putge of the (rang of Pout and the long 
rehabilitation of Teng Hsiao-p'mg indi¬ 
cate, the post-Mao shakedown of Chi¬ 
nas hteiarchy is far fiom over The at¬ 
mosphere might make it mo risky for 
China to push through mojut initiatives 
with the U S “It takes two to tango,” 
says one State Department policy plan¬ 
ner. 'and were not entirely sure we’ve 
got a partnci yet " 

In the eyes of the Carter Admin-, 
istiation, the most obstruct.ve illusion is 
that normalisation with Peking implies 
the 'abandonment” of Taiwan ‘This is 
just not true.' says a State Department 
official “They ate almost two different 
issues Theie will still be a Taiwan prob¬ 
lem even aftet normalization 

Taiwan is after all. one of America's 
leading trading partners, the U.S has 
mote than S500 million invested in ihe 
island s economy. Washington expects 
to maintain and even step up trade links, 
much as Japan and othei countries have 


done, without protest from Peking 
Amcnca's mutual defense treat' witn 
Taiwan is more difficult to disentangle 
To lie sure, the tieaty would have >o Iv; 
abroguted in Older u> normalize dealings 
with Peking But evpt-ris msivt that the 
U S. would, first of all, make clear to Pe¬ 
king that it maintains an tn'.etest in the 
pcaceful hfe of the pev>ple of 1 aiwan and 
that military means are unacceptable to 
resolve the Taiwan problem Washing 
ton realists point ou< that even undo the 
treaty, the decision to aid i aiw.in iruase 
of invasion must be made by the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress 

What docs the longer range hold in 
store for Taiwan'' Lxpeits believe the 
country could adjust to normalization 
“ Derecognition" is only a question of 
moving the embassy, economic, cultural 
and scientific relations with the U 5 
would continue The solution has an em¬ 
inently Chinese flavor define something 
as a change, then behave much as be¬ 
fore Most of the countries of the world 
have already followed the formula Tai¬ 
pei has. m fact, fashioned derecognition 
into an art form (see cover story 1 

This is perhaps an optimistic view 
of the problem, but it is held by Ad¬ 
ministration experts who have been 
dealing with the two Chinas for decades 
Whether they and Jimmy Carter can 
persuade the Congress and the people 
that it is the right view temams to be 
seen, but they intend to try. ■ 
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economic blockade would not work “Business is business.' sons ; 
one foreign icsident “As long as thcie are piohts to be made in 
I anvan foreign companies will keep on trading heie 

In any case thcie lemains the profound conviction that n.n- 
mah/ation will be tragically debilitating to Taiwan’s new found 
spin! The most serious piohlem.' argues Hsu tlsin-liaug a 
membei of the provincial assembly. ‘ is that aftei normalization 
there will lx; a crisis of legitimacy a crisis of identity Will we 
soil tx able to claim that we are Chinese aftei nobody rcc 
ogm/es us' Hsu point* oul that thee has alieadv been a slow 
down m domestic investment because mono is escaping abroad 
One place ptissihilily is that once nojmah/xi'ion takes place 
■here would lx- a fl'ght of both capital and moneyed well-con 
ncued individuals II a severe economic sliangulation ixcuo 
pauiculatly one that coincides with a bte.ikdown of I rowans 
to;> leadership the island could indeed lose its will to icsist 
A mi can measure almost everything savs one foieign res 
ident the si length of the military, the weakness of Peking 
and so fo> I h but the one thing you can’t pi edict is just how se- 
ihhjs lilt psychological blow to Taiwan will lx; il it loses its 
most ;xiv e.iiil !i lend ' 

Militarily e\peiis believe laiwan ei.xs have the stiength 
to ic*s 1 .1 ibe most drastic .u lion thai Peking might lake an al 1 
out a i mod altar 1 I is hall a mu In >ti men on active doty - Ixic kt d 
(■v a ic-.ci't system of even able Ix'died male uiidei 45 is 
wi»P p.o.i. it .lnc' .veil aimed A ‘>00 plane an fr'icc soon to lx 
bolsie’ed r. anothei i W to .100 ideally a oembled J 51 ligliler 
•r its .pi as i' c-itvideied siipr-MOi to the mainland's ohsole s 
ii'ul omj ;. >1 1 1iw.il 1 v so .pc. i too c Moitovei though the P R t 
nuiU’t seem .•life in r lu'ull l.iiw.ui h; .heer numfx'n it elexs 
i oi n w u.ivt Use ail t’htbio.js i tab n.'t cssai v fot an no a aon 

F imi 1!\ theie >s »oiiip<‘"'tu> l.’tuc ib.al at guts lot Peking s 
it - ' oi't 1*0 <■ c upicd .dong it-. Doubled hoidti with the 
s 'nit nii'i he I’t< c i>i iKildv cl it's not ” an; h• cic 
,"i iiii.'i rM.ii,i"r i "i i' . c a uei n sea tioni I’cking 
k... >■ ■ . di.ii o'i' i il'!-' i’,;'i" v in .ig.nnst i ho iskiiid would en- 
" a '■‘.is .'n.i’.di odic i •- • n i r lues of tile Pacific legion 
11 ■■ ■ I u .'.oh 1 .•[■»■ 1 • a- v'c'l i> vs 11 • i the I ll.Aauslac 

,e ii ■ "a -o! a - me A , 1 .^-■' a,i io faiwa" r"ig,ht lx 

■ • < ‘ iii.g >. Ian' ' I’ek'ii’ M inslablltl. m la’wai. 

von't 1 'i r 1 ’. 1 . 111 .ii I isi \s'a - / mu \ bie.ik i >wn of an 



Ship under construction in Kaohslung yard 

hi urn trust if the rnuinlund uhmnt a In\t< on <o liberalism 


ihority in Taipei e’r a climate oi duspet jini'; conic 1 lead u lhe 
use of an evticnnst gioup ih.u v< mid build -aicieai weapons 
icleailv laiv..Mi aheatlv has ih.u 1 anal, htv • n tali i.|*u. the 
Soviets foi help 

An important tactoi is the- extent to whu Ii the t b wnl pui 
.ue its unofhci 1! relationship 'viih raiw an once it has v U licit aw 11 
iiscmfiassv lanean vvill need In tel in. a iiioo I,■voted na'ion 
•talus k icehls honi lhe l S Impon 1 xpoti Hank iloans and 
iniaiantees now total 3-1 (> hiMi no will hove to 01 limn So will 
Hlclsupiiliesf.il (lie island s ei oiuiinn.ili' v.uci.d nadi.ii po'vei 
pl.un> riottosiiv suppoito! ".s military deunsc 1 stahlishnic'd 
What v.ill icallv preserve laiwairs Inline ixihairs, is lhe 
a’v ueness on Hu* island that lhe is is n < .iv.ept.ihlc altei n.un e 
10 lilt shiteisejuo I’mspe 1.ms as almost niit'ixlv else in A-.la and 
en)e'viiig a piluical aimo.pheie 'dal shut lo-nieieJ .met ail 
llie'i uai 1.01 is la' heei aad moic relaxed tli.1,1 lu.d on iht om- 
■nuuisr mo.1,1a". I, m >si people on faiwar I'd Ih.u al long Iasi 
‘ties have 1 soin<t'ni,|. woith Uttcr.-hny H'oinessnicii govern 
merit ollicials and 'rueilcduals alikt u-rr 'nd foreign visitois tha' 
la'wai.s f.iie will not he thy saru a lhai of .south V id Nam 
an e sample 1 rue’ l iihdnv ,. 1 ai.’i’ts's \\ e al e not going 
i.iks luv'hu.g '01111 .lo'vi, a 1 . li.p Ic-c-t • flicial ‘'Ac 
ale tv • S.iipon Me n.o c to woiV li.ud 'clieri l 11- re |s ne' disis 
an i w hen :he . r ists ts imp.'a cl 01. us we v u! tig,hi P out ■ 



Dancer Lin Hual-mln rehearsing with members of ensemble he founded, the White Cloud Dance fheatet 

Igniting the beginnings oj a unn/ue ness culture influenced both b 1 obi ( limit arid the tnode'ii W 1 
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Elusive Camelot 

Geneva recedes, and a U.S.-Israeli showdown looms 



Bitem and Vance in conversation during dinner In Jerusalem 

ln\r< aJ ,)/ nroxn-w ,1 hu/unyuc .vhii/.r ,h im ntrj ivmi* i./Ui 


T he < ( itilcuiKi’ mi Mid¬ 

dle 1 ,isl pc'aci whuh was ic 
etsvcd m IV74 bus‘■■nv.o assumed 
the i;i\ .Injiie ii| sumo diplomatic 
i l a me lot niGcnc a some Jav somehow 
Israel's .su.: \t ilv, uill sh.ikc hands '-it 
i down logclhc' anl hamnu’i out a [it i 
; manciu agreement ending J* wats oi 
consian’ tensi in uk) tieeiuent jl| .ml w.n 
i Thai i isioti Dad lakei’ hold in maii\ aip 
| llal' nolahli W ashm/toi, IUil ia'.t week 

' as Seiit'lais uf State t srus \ unci’ con 

• e lilile-d Ins rlc-cn-Uav si* >ng .hiough si\ 
Middle i a .! states * a t icrc \a (. oufcienec 
was ilcai 1) impossible hi Octo!*". liy.li 
. Iv ui.likely an> tune i i .in.l m ivn 

‘ eral seemed more icrnoic mar. e\ei 

1 ’ touching Ji',ri if lie. M.ii'ini'. ,*i Him .,»i 

I menu i.i.*-! lm,iu i i l|7\,t..mli it.* lt> 

, mil —in a - fi> i .! i - < i ..ni'-.n’, u i irv i..i.> .• 

1 his hiimt-i i i ’.iTu .J,.,<■,> 1 1 -i ■. k'-„i 

Iters |Hivi>r '/ >. nC ,,i tin i , mia.ii'i i 
, iniedav 


I sen Vatui 1 *lu. all along lias been 
mile!, le'.s .'jilliliietie th in his bos' se-er'iCil 
iiisapiK'inted >•", the promems the 1 1 S 
Ideal m even getting thi side" tugclhci 
on hi iv ui negotiate Saiu he hiuntlv 
The'ie a'e vide gaps ’ ‘\ihnrig the 
Vide’st 

Territory The 1st Jells l.’lel die 1 Sccietarv 
of Slat'- that tht". wire pteparecl lei with 
eltnv toward then l‘h<7 Sv liis mi the 
Golan Heights and in the- Sinai I hat was 
nothing nt-v Hid what i-l the all-.mpni- 
tant He-.! Hank of the Jntelan River, mi 
wSuh the' \iahs land Washington) want 
a hi'me fn. tin Palestinians ' Israel’s haid- 
iming Premie! Meriachem Begin neit only 
continued to insist that 1stae! must keep 
die V\ e-si Bank hut event even fui'herthan 
ttiai he annou’ieeel a tough additional 
ioivnlion agauisi foreign rule’ there Be 
'ha' he meant Ilia' Jerusalem would not 
even go along with creation of a West 


; Bank Palestinian enclave under JorJani- 
1 an sovereignty -a (oi multi that Begin’s 
j 1-aboi ptedeeessors had been prcpaied to 
, accept 

i Procedure The sides remain deeply split 
on the mechanics of Geneva Begin de 

■ maiul'. faie-to-favc Arab-lstaeli talks 
without an> pieltmtnaty negotiations 

1 The Arabs want ample advance negnli- 
. alions, with the l 1 -S acting in an h niest 
hri'kci role to itein out the lough issue's 
i ahead of time arid thus avoid a cakim- 

■ items hieakduwn Vance largely attiees 
Said he last week ‘ I nivself hehevc the 
mote ma 1 can lie resolved ilvl'me tiene 
val the better we will he 

Palestinians tin lb', inolhet issnt, as 
Situs Ptestdent Mate,’ Assad -.alb. it 
the two suit's seeiiu-l wi.lei apart that, 
esc! 'hr \iatis insist on Palestinian <c;• 
resnua'i in in ti. 'i' >.i Hat Htg.n last 
week tcilrialal bauds .''lu'.al ‘ ■ deal 
w.th the Paiestuv' I dictation fiig.ou,.. 
lion which he called a gioi'i >f eh 
incited gen.tcidisi- 

!t is the Pate'slmi.oi .-.sin lh.it -.h iws 
most vle.'ulv how llie ( arle'i \dp.,nistia- 
tio'i is moving mote lov.au! \i ah than 1 1 
•"acii vie is n. reaving thi likel.h'iod of a 
l' S -lsiaeii dash .hspite the aitihcial t.,- 
iiainv suruminlnir. Begins ica-n: MS 
visit The l'S now accepts the Arab to 
gunient with sober epiaahcaiinr.s than 
hefou' that Pales,inians should he ■ n- 
.hided m negotiations Motrovcr, Wash 
mgton u seatchi'ig lot son a way to open 
a dialogue be - ween the I S and "V .-is.sei 
Aiatal s PI O - if ihe Palestinians an; 
wilhng to accept the terms of an Amet- 
ican push for peace 

The Israelis are nervous about this 
In the ccmtse of two days of discussions 
with Vance m Jerusalem Begin repeat 
edl> toe*k up the Palestinian issue, which 
seemed to hung out all his (motional 
righteousness At one meeting he ha¬ 
rangued Vance with passages from the 
PL O’s 1%» charter, which declare' the 
Balfour ITcclar.uion and the partitioning 
of Palestine to lie ‘null and void " ‘ Imag¬ 
ine ’ remarked Begin sarcastically, the 
State eif Israel is deemed null and void ’ 

At a dinner in the Secretary's honm, 
in a 22-minute toast, Bcgm drew a pai- 
allel between the Pl.O and the Nazis, 
and described the P I O philosophy as 
an Arabic Mein humpj Iwhich wasl a 
dangei to all free nations " Vance, in a 


u- 
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brief, measured non-response, acknowl¬ 
edged that Washington was taking ‘ a 
more active appioach than you would pre- 
lei" in attempting to steer the two sides 
into negotiations Vance urged his hosts 
to take a chance fot peace and to accept 
“the risks of a course which can bring 
greater rewaids. but which also leads 
down palhs that are unfamiliar " 

I'he C'aiter Adnnimtialion's wann¬ 
ing toward the Palestinians startled the Is¬ 
raelis In a sense that was repayment 
intentional ot noi - - for Begin s surprise 
move after his talks with Cartel last 
monlh, when the Israeli Premier legal¬ 
ized three more Israeli wtllemems on the 
West Bank almost as sixm as he got back 
iii Jeiusalem 


The ItS is committed noi to deal 
with the P! <) until the PI O iL-cog- 
tn/es Israel s right to exist That l ■ S com 
mil mem was made in secret b\ k >smm 
ger in .Septembei 1475 as, pari ot <tie 
agieement that ptoduced the second Si 
nai disengagement 

But Jimmy Caitu since his call in 
( lintoii. Mass Iasi Match for a Pales 
liman homeland has been overriding ihat 
coiTiiniimtnl with subtle but unmistak 
able oveituies ti' 'Ik Palestinian', Re¬ 
sponding to the Picsident’s initiative, 
Saudi Arabia s Ciov Prince I ahd re- 
cciilly got \ralal 10 si nd C arid a mts 
sage pledging Palestinian modciaiion, 
I ahd bimsi'l dchnud it duimg, his 
White House usit m M.iv l ,u ier has con 


unued the indnect dialogue m an uun 
view with 11MI earher ihis momh he u. 
ilci a ted his position tiiging the >M (> ic 
,n n pt the t rilled Nations Six urilv C oiai- 
c i i Resolution 242 whtih i.ills lot re, 
ognition of Isiael sevistei»e in ev.hange 
lot the leiuri’. of Arab tei'il « v 

\ one was advised fit a h\ I pspti.in 
I oicign Mmisict Isrrijd I ahmv and the 
I" Saudi I on ign Mims'c*' Piunc S.iud 
al I aisa' that Arafat who li.n' Ix-eri shut¬ 
tling U o> en A;af' stales alniiV as tap 
idlv a. \ mu liiP.iself was l'ijki-.Pg 
with iha'i’.cs m ihe longstandn g Pi <) 
stand against !m.icI Vance flashed he 
news I,' Plains ,n i midnight ,.aMc and 
t aMci at-.nn utgvu Palestinians io ugire 
to Resoiu'ion ?-12 m oule, to make 


Israel’s Secret War 

J ust before Cyrus Vance arrived in Jer usalem last week. Is¬ 
rael's Premier Menachem Begin caused a stir with a pub 
lie admission- Israeli artillery regularly fires into south Leb¬ 
anon to shoo away Palestinian guerrillas from Lebanese 
Christian enclaves m the border area in fact, during a recent 
seven-day period. Israeli batteries—sometimes directed by 
observers ui spotter planes—fired 16 times at Palestinian 
forces near the seven Christian villages in the border area, 
during the same week, the Israelis manned two obset valton 
posts in Lebanese territory and sent in seven patrols- -one of 
which got into a fiicfight with Palestinian commandos 

Turn- has learned that Israel's involvement in the long 
struggle in Lebanon 
was fai more extensive 
than was previously 
known In fact, former 
Israeli officials now 
disclose that Israel s 
assistance to Leba¬ 
non's embattled Chris¬ 
tens during the long 
civil war amounted to 
$30 million to $35 mil¬ 
lion m direct aid. and 
perhaps as much as 
$100 million all told, 
including the cost of a 
naval bio. kade and air 
patrols along the Leb¬ 
anese coast 

The longstanding 
equilibrium m Leba¬ 
non had been upset by 
the war, which pitted 
the left-wing Muslim 
groups and the well-armed Palestinians against Lebanese 
Christians and moderate Muslims The Israelis were 
alarmed at the prospect of a leftist victory; so were the Syr¬ 
ians, who were appiehensive over the idea of a war pitting 
Arab against Arab on their border 

In the meentime, reports Timl Jerusalem Correspon¬ 
dent David Halevy, the secret Israeli operation began in 
May 1976 when three Israeli missile boats sailed from Hat* 
fit to Jounieh Bay, near the Christian ‘‘capital'' north of Bei¬ 
rut. Aboard one boat was Yitzhak Rabin, then the Israeli 
Premier, and his Defense Minister, Shimon Peres. Soon the 
Israelis were joined by two boats from the mainland, one car¬ 
rying Camille Chamoun, then a Lebanese Cabinet minis¬ 
ter, the other carrying Lebanese Christian Phalangist Party 


Leader Pterie Gernayel- -both boats guided and guarded by 
Israeli frogmen Though the two Lebanese Christians lead¬ 
ers of competing factions, refused to meet with each other, 
they both appealed to Rabin for direct Israeli intervention 
in the civil war then raging in Lebanon 

The Israelis refused to become directly involved, fear¬ 
ing that it could lead to another all-out Middle f ast wax 
But they began to aid the Christians as well as various con¬ 
servative Muslim groups that weie fighting the left-wing par¬ 
ties and the Palestinians Publicly. Jerusalem made a big 
show of the food and medical aid—and even jobs--it began 
offering Christians from south Lebanon "This hecame the 
shop window’ of our aid to the Christians," a former Israeli 
Cabinet mmtstei told Halevy “But our mam interest was 
the Bcirut-Joimieh area and the mountains of Lebanon— 

the Christian fortress ” 
The Israelis pro¬ 
vided 12.000 rifles, 
5 000 machine guns, 
110 tanks, plus other 
items, from A PCs to 
uniforms Israeli offi¬ 
cers moved into Chus- 
tian communities, and 
some 1,500 of the Leh 
anese volunteers were 
trained at army bases 
in Israel Top Israeli 
and Lebanese officials 
held several additional 
meetings With Israeli 
help, the former min¬ 
ister told Halevy, ‘ the 
Christians managed to 
stop the Palestinian of¬ 
fensive, and even stall¬ 
ed an offensive of then 
own They became full 
partners to any deal the Syrians imposed on Lebanon 
When Syrian peacemaking troops finally penetrated to 
the region north of Beirut last December the Ismciis sus¬ 
pended their operations in the Joumeh area but !he, have 
continued to aid the Christians in the south Thu Lra-*ln 
are convinced that their effoils had a decisive elk-ct on the 
outcome of the wai Says the former nurustei < Hi r aid pie- 
vemed a Christian genocide and forced the left-wingers and 
ihe Palestinians to sign the cease-fue agreement ' It also 
showed, he adds, that the Chi istians car, always turn to Is¬ 
rael to back them up " It goes without saying, of course, 
that the intervention -which Israelis descubc as just an ef¬ 
fort to aid another embattled minority like themselves-also 
helped to weaken their enemies, the Palestinians 
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possible ill ld->M ii. v.nh the l ■ S .iivl 
pane '|i.i,- .. .1 i i'‘iu‘..i (. onleiciise 

\ * .1 ’.1 * ‘.'<1 I III" Pdleshlll.ll's Mill .I'll 
sldei t" sr J J . 1 1T * I ,ll .1 l eillldl Connell 
III', i 11 i." ' I hie 'll kel Il’ddels l'l l 111 l\tl 
tMi'i' v i'i."ii.il \s.emhb. m 1 him.is. tie 
S. ■ :.I• jin Palestmi.Hi, h.m lit Muinilul 
m.f l< i" .t'l'iium ,W2 mIiii h iclcis is. llifii 
Old I", "inspil 11 It il I eflipO , IK" II Mill 
Ii m M diseiihi 'him as Palestinian no 
i Ii'imI'. I .il U i insists I M.il I hi s ai. i ;a Ills' 
icvliiliiiii .i". il i is ii* sUmiK although hi al 
uadi .is.iiiiii". lli.il IHi ‘1 lui'i m.'ii. tli.il) 
lefupee st.ilu. 

Ih.il mean' .1 lid's! Je.ision Ii" .\ij 
l.u u. sif'nili in s'! Isi.ul i. tIn sti'ini'csl 
il 1 1 Isi'ii.iiss. i .nil he lids to jil.ti mil mi - 

doubtedlv III \ii mill iiki in net plcnH Imm 
Isiacl f.'i spending ii Kill it the Palcs- 
tini.ins .I.• Imalli di. ept lsi.nl d!tu all 
thest Mills tin 1 1 * . isi. ii will m.i ki‘ <m 
Amniidn I’.idcli iiillisu'ii i'H‘\ il.ilili Be¬ 
gin sii-ms .sinmm.si thf she l S nil! 

"nil luii is' picsssin Israel t.i'lc iin 
lonpei dimes mi this pmni mil lias he 
ptyi n> kd'i open llu puss'liiMi s>1 dp 
piling piessuii 

Smut ■ ilil Midelle 1 asi ledlitus haic 
I'ccn ehdm'iil 1 lie Ihm I.iithhis mu ■ 
ailupicsl l>\ \iah hi.ikls nf stale im \ears 
ails' in khdtlsuim ns'ili'i'it ncgoiidtMn 
wilhlsiael n.' len'imilii'ii nn [>i.we tied 
tv hd'C heeli ipiiitli set .isnle Ihit tils' 
liiin been it'pl.ueil h> iluce lk>'in iis.es 
no flip’s-t i.i i ,iti, mi nil in/' ths PI l) mi 
Kltaii I" Isidt-I s pu !**#>7 hsmleis .■ ml 
no Inicign ss'\ 11eii'iilv u\'"i 1 hi West 

ltd il k 

A! iht' Till 'Ills lit lilt Ad.ths dll Mi'll- 

di'in;', ' hclhii Hi pm . noes die tnidl oi 
|usi imtid 1 haig.mtmi' positions I iMi 
l oiuspondcnt ( hnsisiphei Ogden ii.it- 
elm;’ null Wuiie was tukl hi d smisii 
Sdll II ilipkiiii.lt lll.it if Istdl I s tillllliile is 
to pioii.tsui'die ifikii uni ihtn KMili i 
settlement th.it isoue llimj’ Hut ifl!tc> in 



Vance with Saudi Prince Saud 

Ill’ll' i>f ( O Util i'll nr 


teilil to skki' s. ds noi |o hi’i 1 .1 sonic 
im at that s sji ite .ills it hi i 

In sum a h.i! h.is Vjiisi s . i. p .uss'ii 
I ill sheii ' I lie .'His spes.hs .u hicu nieitt 
lids to pcs the pdihi" t'’ Kiep '.'Iking m 
New Turk ill \1 month d's it's I 1 N bill 
then the ln'in.' nmustiis .itI shoe. ii|i 
llieit e i-ii n.si .mu.,ii I h.ie UK ism 
soil" mijl lei in;' ■ I. u im i Isr.ieh I ok ipn 
Mmislei Abba 1 h.m was among the milt 
toriis shjnid' ,i i s \ [..ii kisl sieek> that 
v'llli lientid in.11 ,isin;;l; ii'ilikeh some 
lorm sif Hi in s Kissint’.ei s sti p to step 
vhplomaei iiu'kli ileiiklokl hi thi t drier 
•Vdintnistidhsii. ■ 11ii-ht hii.mie iuiess.iti 
oriii dp.tin p.htsil modest dpieemints 
tdlhei thdii the utsh lot .imelo 1 ■ 


I MIN AMtRICA 

Spreading the 
Carter Gospel 

From Jimmy, with a bra/os 

N ot siriie lohn I Kemiedi Idiinilieil 
the Alh.ime for Pi ogress in 1 1 >« > 1 had 
Latin -\meileans seen anything quilt - like 
the attention the. weie gelling ftom 
Washington last week f 'en as rcpicsen- 
t.itisesol the l 1 S and Panama weiestiik 
mg an agieemcnl fot a new C anal heals 
t iii I ill l 1 S i the C .irlt'i Admmts- 
tiattnn was busy In mg t*' paish up It a veil 
lelatiiins amt win new h lends elsewhere 

smith oi llu N'idel 

I ne high-level cmissaiics wen out 
sptc.iihnp, the gospel ol gixvl will t'nil- 
td Nahsins \mhiiss.uloi Audios A ounp, 
loured seven islaiikf siuintiies m the C ai 
ihhe.m as well as Memo ( ust.i Ri.a 
and \ene‘/uela on a twelve day mi.sioii 
designid hi sij’.nal miie.t'Lit I S nm 
iein loi Llu 'oni’.-nei’keleil ana Al the 
same lime Assistant Scsiel.tli ol Stale 
leien. e loklm.m mJ Pahieia hui.tii 
slates t iK'iilm.iioi foi lliirn.m Kii’hls 
.it "'i 1 on separati Sosilh Ari'Ciic.ii tins 
siviiis while Stale |h |i.u loiiiil < .mnsi loi 
Matthew Nimei/ wild t.. Me-in' i its 
Me.mwh'k Sen.ho. I tank l hi.is It lank 
mp mimhet ol (he Senate I oteipn Ke 
Lit ions ( ■'ill isi till e .is s 11" i .1 a I. I a n<t 

mp I'll". Ills'll l'l. 'Ill Ikell'M i Isle ! < .'Si's. 

I. I ■ ISI I l Ill'll 

the diploiIi.il le t'lit U'lhktel I'lsw 
dent < diteis delei niin.ition l. lei.mip 
tin \meiii.t" pi isi me m a k pi. sn 'll u h.e 
long been a h.iekw.ihl ot I' S foieipu pol 
lev I he thiee mam tail'd aieas 

The Caribbean basin M.'dli pool pohii 
edlii isil.iule doni'iidled hi a .dimbei o' 
left leaning politik i.ins the island nation' 
e’ompi ise a modest hloe ol about a do, en 
l' N votes ( aitei amts l. « meiiast no 
iiomie assistaiiee to the (atihbeae aiea 
(e urient aid tstl.il Shi million a \eai i 

Mexico and the problem of illegal alien. 

( ai lei has k’ssmh mended j lull arrmest' 
fiir aliens who have heen in the I I S lie 
.it least st'cii seals Memo wt koines 
that piopiVkiil hut also wants bctln hade 
le’tms with the U S in oidei t.' help i.s 
iw'iisimv and its sevete Uiiempk'micnt 
pu'hleni 

South America's right-wing military regimes 

t jiict s early foKcfulntss on the human 
rights issue (hove six I atm eourtiies 
Aigcnhna bruguay Chile 1 I Salva- 
doi. CitialemaU and Bra/il to reieet I i ,S 
nulitaiy assistance rathe*! than agiee to 
ine-paie leport cards" fur V> ashmgton on 
human rights The Administration hopes 
to keep icldtissns from diterioraling fur¬ 
ther without howevei hacking ufl on 
human i tghts entiicly T hus Te'dman was 
to shore up relations with the continent's 



Facing Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan across conference table in Jerusalem 

4\'mrum o< Hr \-hi It n an thf hoi an and in S 'nun fun run on the H rst flank 
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Senator Church (with interpreter) and Premier Castro in Havana 

Is mi wiJnt I’mrril </ pi or/ii w of \omrthuiy, unpoirunt 


right-wing military regimes. while Denan 
would press Callers human rights cam¬ 
paign with civil leaders and government 
officials In whal was seen as an impoi- 
tarit move to improve lelations with 
Washington, Chile's President Augusto 
Pinochet announced late last week that 
he was disbanding the counuy's noton 
ous secret police agency DINA I he ac 
non «.amc shortly aftei Todinan at used 
Young's mission carried a heavy load 
ot political evangelism for the new Ad 
ministration -and he in turn was greeted 
like an old ft tend with waim ubmrt>\ Re¬ 
ported IiMI C orics|XHident C intis Pien- 
detgast. who accompanied Y ounp on pan 
of his loui C m'ei could not have picked 
a moie effective c-missaiv foi the diplo 
malic tone-setting |oh than Young He 
tunciioned as considerably mine than a 
I. N ambassador tiavcling 'iituallv as 
an alternate Scuotarv of State with a tet 
iiitic of specialists on the 'egion horn ap- 
ptopt tale agencies as well as the l 1 N 
mission No small part of his elks. uvenes 
is his own tisniil in the civil lights and 
anu Viet Nam Wat movements Whclh 
11 .iifian, the mei-isol nonviolent soli, 
tii'ii .ms nithci n Ah iva or a-sui mg his Its 
Icier- that Cartel s concern joi liuni.m 
i .gill-, is lor teal Young is.i nil .odiawoii 
dial b..c ki’ii'ianl to .piak miicu.-isimIv 
an.' antlioi 11.1.iscIs 

H i talked wi'li vutu-ilK vciivliodv 
.lu.fen' lei .1.1 to» - opposition 
kadi is ■ cl mi.cut o<ti. i.ds slii'sini' 
oni .aid ov 11 ilia' a eo ffitinn of > i id 
will ha- cim I., power in Wasfnngion 
In Mi mco I", told an .otpon githeirng 
ihall'S officials would be comiiig down 
nrl lining mole Iisuning than m the 
p.isl 1 hi tests <usi. was o'11 w helmingly 
enthu- t.r 1 ic As tam.iicu'. (nnei.ioi 
i n-nc >1 lloii'ii < d..sspole !>>ld \ oimg 
Wall A'riea v on m -com d manv a 
twit! . vc it s p.ven I lie I ' S a n< w look 
m die * ves o| die '• or Id 

\t a iineffng m Kingston l.imalc.i 
tiiin a f'lini o| t’e.ice C or ps v m kes i.- 
poitcd I’leiKklguM voting men arid 
women sw.nmcd aionnd Y'outig as it he 
were a new ft ibb> Kennedy Sounding 
one ol his lasonie themes he uiged his .m 
dienees lovvoik loi nonviolent solutions to 
tacial problems Our African pol-.cv has 
glow n out of'ciiMtiviiv to the ptoblenisol 
blacks m the l 1 S Blacks and whitts ■ n 
the South used to tight cadi other and both 
slaved poor When we slopped, we got a 
■ Southern while Piesiduu and a black 
ambassador 

Young saul his mission was to put to 
’ gelhet a comprehensive approach to 
C aribbean policy and not to come on like 
, a dollar-wicldmg Big Daddv ’ But in 
creased aid will follow- -especially for Ja¬ 
maica and Guyana Relations with both 
: tommies have been stiained in lecent 
, years, partly because of the leftist con¬ 
victions of Pi ime Minister Michael Man 
; Icy of Jamaica and Prime Mimsiet I orhes 
^ Burnharr. of Guyana, and pattlv because 
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ol the twc> leaders independent stance in 
put suing p.ixid relation' with ( uba As 
Y'oung assmed a (i.iy.mese audience 
pasi difficulties would not stand in the 
wav ot common agicement 

I he < hutch mission to C uba was also 
something of a mile-time the Senator 
landed m the lust 11 S Government plane 
lo touch down m Cuba in It) vc.tis At 
least as C astio joked at the welcoming 
ci-iemui'v it is the tirst time one has 
come h<-ie legally 

Nest month tin 1 S .unit uba whuh 
broke diplomatic u l.ilions in I'thl allies 
lahlr-h interest section-, m each other s 
capital- a step toward eventual icsloi.i 
tion o! di|ilomatic and tuvle ties In three 
davs c>f talks ( lullsh and ( astro di-- 
vussid a wide i.mge ol issues uisluilmg 
v astio s desite to gel ihc Id S ttade cm 
Uip’o lifted on wnich the Senatoi is es 
pc led to upon ha. k to Caller C astro 
had pi unused he had something mipoi 


lam to otlci i hi.tch and >o he md 
I ightv-HHH Amt-Mean citi'ens and then 
families will he petmilled to ka'c- C al<a 
tthe Ainei leans had pu-viou.ly lieen lic-c 
to go hut not thi-ii < ui-.iii wives and chii 
dren) C astro also released the slews of 
two Miami based Neils (including the 
nephew ol Be he Ri‘wn Iiicnd of lot met 
Picsident Nison si that had lieen seized 
m C irlr.in walcis with c at goes of man- 
I'tai.a ind promised lo review (he cases 
o! seven \rntr lean-, being neld as polit- 
i. a I pi isi-ncis 

itac k hoiiu i flu', li ik-sc i ibeif the gts- 
rintc as a vcrv impoil.ini breakthrough 
and said he was cc lam the White House 
would tind w wav to lespond l asffo he¬ 
ad. leil was a man of cligmu with a 
great sense of rustice I wouldi. r pieicnil 
tin sarru kind of freedom that is so itcar 
to me hue i sists in C uba But C astro 
seemed to meci with the affeciion ol the 

C lib.i'i people whence! he went ■ 








JAPAN 

Usu’s Rain of 
Terror 

It shakes . rattles and blows 

A t first, the danger was felt rather than 
seen or heard AH day long and then 
through the night, worried farmers and 
vacationing campers in the lush hills in 
southwestern Hokkaido. Japan's north¬ 
ernmost island were buffeted by repeat¬ 
ed earth trcmois—more than 160 of them 
over a ten-houi period I hen, early next 
morning, it happened Out of Mount Usu, 
a sparsely wooded, 2,379-ft -high volcano 
that had last stirred during World War 
II roared a huge, writhing black mush¬ 
room cloud that quickly climbed to a 
height of 40.000 ft As it rose the sound 
of explosions rumbled fiom deep within 
the mountain, punctuated by thunder and 
flashes above the peak 

I he volcano spewed forth a dense 
shower of gray ash mixed with chunks of 
lightweight, locklike pumice An All Nip 
pon Airwdys jumbo jet flying 24 000 fi 
above the volcano with 117 passengers 
aboard had to lutn back to Sapp.no 50 
miles away when two cockpit windows 
were cracked by high-flying debris On 
the ground, residents and tourists for miles 
around ran for shelter shielding then 
heads with cartons and cushions 

Aftei more than a do/en ctuplions in 
three days, land within a two-mile radius 
of the volcano was covered with nearly 
twelve inches of debris L ven Asahikawa, 
a city located 100 miles away, was coat¬ 
ed in a tine mantle of ash While no ca¬ 
sualties were repotted the debris that 
Mount Usu spewed foith smothered 80'! 
of the crops- rice mai/e, potatoes and 
other vegetables over a 27 000 acre 
aiea I he region s important tourist busi¬ 
ness centered on the hot springs in the 


Mount Usu aiea, was devastated Can¬ 
cellations poured into local resorts, most 
of which soon became unreachable any¬ 
way because of pumice-blocked highways 
and rail lines As Japanese seismologists 
speculated that Usu might continue erupt¬ 
ing for some time, Hokkaido residents 
staited what promises to he an epic clean- 
upjob All told the eruptions blew an es¬ 
timated 100 million cubic meters of vol¬ 
canic debus over the Mount Usu aiea 
Said one farmer two miles fiom the vol¬ 
cano as he shoveled drifts of ash off his 
roof "Its like wintci again, only worse 
At least the snow melts What do we do 
with this stuff’ ■ 



Usu spewing forth smoke and debris 


ASEAN 

The Alliance 
That Might 

With a little help from Japan 

ur success." said Singapore's Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew, “will be 
judged not by the speeches made but by 
the agieement on concrete items, the nuts 
and bolts of economic cooperation " By 
that criterion, the second summit meet¬ 
ing of the heads of government of the As¬ 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) earned only a boll or two After 
two days of talks the leaders of Thailand, 
Indonesia. Malaysia, Singapore and the 
Philippines managed a few toddling steps 
toward regional integration But the most 
important news from the Kuala Lumput 
conference last week was provided by 
Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda 

In an address, billed significantly by 
Tokyo newspapers as the “I-ukuda Doc- 
trine," the Premier proclaimed Southeast 
Asia an area of vital concern to Japan 
and indicated that Tokyo means to es¬ 
tablish an informal economic alliance 
with AS! AN 

F'ukuda s speech--and a ’condition¬ 
al' SI billion aid package that backed it 
-was a watershed for both ASIAN and 
for Japanese foreign policy Inhibited by 
lingering bitterness among countries it oc¬ 
cupied dunng World War II, Tokyo has 
remained dkx'f from the politics of South¬ 
east Asia No longer While 1 ukuda 
promised that Japan would never again 
become a militaiy force in the region he 
outlined a policy on aid. trade and in¬ 
vestment that could make Japan AS! an s 
industrial sponsor Aiming Japan s offei- 
mgs possible reductions in linpoii bar- 
neis, funding of an ASIAN trade center 
in Tokyo and agreements to help short- 
up tin and rubber prices t-ukuda also ol- 
, fered Tokyo's gtxxl offices to bridge the 
I gap of hostility that still separates the al- 
i liance and C ommumsl Indochina As 
I T ivt Tokyo Bureau Chief William Stew 
! art reported last week The Premier’s ad- 
i dress was an unmistakable signal that 
Japan recognizes it has an increased 
world role to play, whether it wants to 
or not ” 

Fukuda s commitment underscored 
both AS! AN’s promise and growing pains 
■ Only one of ASIAN s showcase factories, 
conceived at last year’s summit in Bali, 
has so fai pioved feasible The others 
Singapore's proposed diesel engine 
plant, Thailand’s soda-ash facility, the 
Philippines' superphosphate mill and Ma¬ 
laysia's fertilizer factoiy—have faltered 
j as a result of changing markets, mira- 
! aslan disputes and, in Thailand, the 
I threat of Communist insurgents 
| More worrisome is the glacial pace 
i of efforts toward regional free trade In¬ 
donesia, asean's largest and least-devel¬ 
oped partner, again stalled Singapore's 



| Blanket of ash and pumice rocks covering road and cars In resort town near the volcano 

i/ter the shower. spoiled traps Jew tourists- -and u lot of .shoveling 
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Pi emler Takeo Fukuda at home In Tokyo 

Out ot lingotiny, bitternt i \ a huotiW 


requests to reduce us pi-'leclive tariffs j 
(use us lime ' pleaded one Indonesian > 
delegate Outs is the biggest m.uket ! 
, Onex oui industries ian compete, you'll j 
1 see mote coopctation 

Until then AM AN will have to um- 
■ teni itself with the lathei unspectacular 
1 agreements that weie bolted together in 
i Kuala I umpur Among them an ac- 
J coid guaranteeing that f hailand s riee 
and Indonesia s oil will he pielcentially 
; tiaded with alliance membeis in case of 
i shoitages, and ncation of a SIOO mil- 
1 lii>n fund to .Ip tinance shoit-letm trade 
! imbalances ‘We ha .e to accept a pace 
ofmlra AST an economic conpeialion lhal 
I is congenial to all of us, explained a te- 
1 signed 1 ee Kuan \ ew allei the summit 
| even though it may be less than what 
1 is achievable " 

; Indeed, in the climate of worldwide 
t recession, asi an's prt>specls rest laigelv 
; with outside ftiends Assistant l 1 .5 ,Sec- 
’ rotary of State Richard Holbrooke will 
| fly to Manila next month for Wnshing- 
| ton's first official conclave with ASt an 
! China too sounded its support as llsin- 
i hua (China’s news agency I praised AM AN 
1 for efforts losiabih/c raw materials prices 
] Japan s initiative high-level contact fiom 
i Washington and the approval ftom Pe- 
| king all enhance ASfAN's credtbilitv Ul- 
, Ornately, the alliance's vitality can onlv 
be shored up by movement toward full re- 
[ gional cooperation As Singapore s Lee 
| put it, “People will take us as seriously as 
we take ourselves'' ■ 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Royal Blitz in a 
Troubled Realm 


Elizabeth shows the flag 

T here were no casual “walkabouts,’' as 
she calls them. and no rides in horse- 
drawn open coaches past cheering 
crowds Indeed, the only touring she and 
her husband Prince Philip dared was a 
short ride aboard an army Land-Rover 
specially fitted with a cocoon of bullet¬ 
proof glass Nonetheless, Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth 11 had leason to be pleased with 
her two-day Silver Jubilee visit to North¬ 
ern Ireland Racked by warfare between 
Protestants and Catholics for the past 
eight years, Ulster was girded for yet an¬ 
other lound of violence, punctuated by 
what the militant Ptovisional wing of the 
Irish Republican Aimy had said would 
be a ' Jubilee bomb blit/ to remember ’’ 
Instead a force of British soldiers, police 
regulais and reservists—beefed up to 
52,000 for the occasion - managed to pre¬ 
vent any major bloodshed and allowed the 
Queen to lui n her first vistl in eleven years 
into at leasi a show of sovereignty over 
the most troubled province of her leaim 
Before the royal yacht Britannia 
sailed through the morning mist of Bel¬ 
fast Lough, violence had already flared 
ut> In Londonderry the IRA Provi¬ 
sionals claimed cicdit foi a snipers 
wounding of two soldiers, while in an¬ 
other Piovo attack a Belfast police re¬ 
servist was shot in the leg and shouldei 
Latei, tensions mounted dramatically 
when a teen-age Catholic boy was shot 
anti killed by an aims patrol after he 
twice lelused an older to stop throwing 
gasoline bombs into a lumbetyard The 
1 R A lelalialcd by shooting down a sol¬ 
dier guarding a bomb-disposal unit The 
bloodshed, said the IRA, was the di- 
icct responsibility of Queen Elizabeth ’’ 

I 

H ardly, but her timing might have been 
better The day before her arrival 
, marked the sixth anmveisary of the start 
1 ol internment, the unwise Butish deten- 
! lion plan that summarily imprisoned 
! 2 000 suspected tetiorists and thus served 
; to heighten sectarian tensions in Ulster 
i before the program was abandoned in 
1975 The day after L li/abeth's departure 
j was another big date m LUster s calendar 
of conflict the anniversary of the closing 
of l ondonderry’s gates in 1689 to ptevent 
the foiccs of James 11. the C alhotic King 
of L ngland, from entering It was noting 
touched off by this anniversary in 1969 
that prompted the British to send in the 
army which has been tied down in Ul¬ 
ster ever since But the Queen could not be 
blamed for the timing of the trip The 
scheduling was set by then Pnme Minis¬ 
ter Harold Wilson and his Cabinet way 
back in 1975 

In any event, Elizabeth used hei visit 
to note a different sort of anniversary A 
yeat ago last week Catholics Betty 



The Queen and Prince Philip greet crowds 

Wearying of the bloodletting 


! Williams and Mairead Corrigan founded 
| the so-called Peace People’s Movement, 
which has attracted mass support from 
both Catholics and Protestants The 
Queen pointedly invited the two women to 
a reception aboard the Britannia Other 
loyal events a slow cruise on the floodlit 
yacht up the coast, which was crowded 
with onlookers, and an investiture cere¬ 
mony at Hillsh. rough Castle—to which, 
for security reasons she rode in a helicop- 
tei for the first time At the televised in¬ 
vestiture the Queen, diessed appiopriately 
enough in emerald green, bestowed hon¬ 
ors on 18 of her subjects m the castle's op¬ 
ulent white and gold throne room 

I or het last stop, the Queen visited the 
New University of Ulster at Coleraine 
While 1 R A bombs went off before and 
after Lli/abclh's stay, a Piovo threat to 
disrupt her tune on campus ptoved to be a 
hoax 1 h/abeth delivered a televised 
speech fiom the university, in which she 
urged Ulster's wairing tribes to stop fight¬ 
ing (“violence is senseless and wrong’’) 
and to irv to "woik together in friendship 
and foigivencss 

While peace in the province is piob 
ably still years away, there have been 
some indications that both sides may be 
getting wcarv of the endless conflict 
W'hen Ulsters militant Protestant leader, 
the Rev lan Paisley, called a general 
strike in Belfast last spiing, it fell well 
short of disrupting the uiy s economy as 
intended Among the ( athohe minority, 
most believe that the security foiccs are 
gradually gaining conliol of the extrem¬ 
ists Most C atholics. moreover, now seem 
repelled bv the Provisional I R A’s ciuel 
brand ot hit-and-run random tenor The 
latest example was a sniper attack that 
killed a British marine the day after the 
Queen departed Ulster's fatality toll, af- 
j let eight years of violence 1 779 ■ 
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Science 


Beautiful Drop for a New Bird 

The space shuttle safely finds its own way home 


T he dream of making space a KUitine 
human hahuat look a dramatic leap 
toward lealitv last week I ike a fledgling 
leaving the nest lor the hi si time. NASA's 
new space shuttle OV (for Orbiter Vehi 
del 101 cut loose from the 747 mother 
ship and maneuveied safely to eaith on 
its own As NASA officials and much ot 
the nation via television watched with 
fingers crossed, the shuttle, christened tin 
terpnse after the spaceship in Star Trek 
swooped in graceful arcs down thiough 
the clear desert an ovei Tdwaids Au 
Force Base in C alifot nut I hen, as if ixith 
ship and crew had been doing it forever, 
it touched down perfectly and rolled to a 
slop on the II km long (7 milesi bed of 
Rogeis Drv I akc 

Enterprise i stubby wings were earn¬ 
ing riot only rhe promise of fai easier ac 
cess to space its exploitation and yes, 
even colonization. Inn the fuluic of Amer¬ 
ica's shrunken space piogtam as well 
Tver since the Apollo 17 mission put the 
last Americans on the tvnxin molt than 
four vents ago, N as A has been slow Ic turn¬ 
ing away from one-shot man irt space 
spectaculars Instead, it has l«een concern 
trating an tncteasing amount of test-arch 
and money on development of the space 
shuttle, a ‘ pickup truck ot a uati that 
could be shot into in hit stop off with men 
and equipment at a galaxy of space sat¬ 
ellites and skylabs, and icturn to earth 
safely, making at least 100 round tups be¬ 
fore being retired By successfully com¬ 
pleting the kind of landing it will have to, 
make each time it letums fn>m space the 
l.nteipnse ha> heljied to lustily nxsas 
plans and hopes 

I he space shuttles historic lest be¬ 
gan at dawn when a cheiiv ptckei lilted 
Pilot I ted Haise It 4! a civilian,and l o- 
pilotC hatlesOordon 1 ullei ton. 40, an An 
T orce lieutenant colonel, aboatd the cialt 
Two houis later, engines loa’ing, the 747 
mother ship ia> ed down 'he iunway and 
rose into the an with the fjiterpnse cling 
ing to its back like a mating insect Ac 
compamed hv five silvei T-3K chase 
planes that chitted around the pan like 
pilot tish escotimg a shark, the odd cou- 
pleclimhed slowly to ,S 100 meters 1 27 000 
ft ) At that altitude the 747 flew oxer an 
imaginarv hump then nosed downward 
to pick up si>eed At 7 2'0 meters 124 000 
ft i, Haise tiled the thie-e explosive holts 
holding the two ships logoihet To the re¬ 
lief of some engineers who leated the t.n- 
ter prise might not he able to c lear the 747's 
tall tail the two craft separated cleanly, 
as the canter pulled down and to the left 
Emerpn-e free for the first time in her 
shori life soared buoyantly up and to the 
right 

Having no power and weighing as 


IK 


much as 40 Cheviolet sedans, the shuttle 
was essentially an overweight glider But 
despite the still-unexplained failure of one 
of the ship s fixe computers her brief flight 
went exactly according to plan ' You’re 
flying good. ’ said one of the chase pilots, 
as the free-flying Enterprise tested het 
wings for the first time A tew moments 
later, Haise and luilerton diopped the 
heavy craft down, then pulled up in a 
' flare ’ or simulated landing maneuver, 
to evaluate the or biter's landing charac¬ 
teristics “It's really thcie " said a delight¬ 
ed Haise of the shuttle's e ise ot handling 
Really tight " 

Two 90 turns aligned / nteiprise with 
the runway, leaving 1 min and 59 see to 


but will rise from T lor Ida's Cape Canav¬ 
eral on the back of two booster tockets 
and a tank of liquid propellant At an al¬ 
titude of 4*1 km (28 miles), the boosters 
will dtop off into the Atlantic, where tugs 
will pick them up and tow them hack to 
C ape C anaveral for re-use Just before the 
shuttle goes into orbit about 10 nun af¬ 
ter blast-of! the liquid fuel tank which 
will not be tecyded, will drop away and 
plunge into the ocean When its mission 
is completed the shuttle will head back 
down into the atmosphere and land at Ld 
wards There, it can be remounted on the 
camel plane flown to the Mat shall Space 
C entei in Alabama and readied to he sent 
aloft from a anaveral again as won as two 
weeks aftei touchdown A runway is un 
dci constitution that will enable the shut¬ 
tle to land at C anaveial, loo 

On its second lest flight tlu shuttle 
will carry its first payload in its big c.iigo 



Artist’s view of space shuttle carrying out mission in orbit 

■f chamatu leap towatet the < onquest and use of spat 


j landing About 54 min after the 747 first 
t began to take off, In terpnse touched 
: down at a speed of about 338 km per hr 
' 1 210 m p h i - hv contrast a 747 typical- 
I ly lands at 170 m ph Trailing a billow- 
| mg cloud of white desert Just the craft 
lolled more than two nules ,.nd came tvs 
, a gentle stop on the dry lake bed 

O fficials of NASA and visiting dignitar¬ 
ies were ecsiatic Said John Voting a 
veteian of Ihiee space flights who now 
runs the training program lor the shut- 
tie's tirst pilots 1 his ship's going to rev- 
; olulumi/e the way we do business in 
space 1 ’ 

| If it passes a series of further tests, 
the shuttle will start doing just that in 
| March 1979 when n is scheduled for its 
tirsi flight into space. In normal opera- 


bay a pallet containing 'is ex pi mipcih-i 
designed to measuic an polluti..p con 
duct geological mapping and dic^k ocean 
colot to me.tsine ah'ae concentiations \ 
third flight will test the ci.tfls mumpt 1 I 
lator a tuple jointed teliac table arm that 
can reach out 1 5 fs melei -.152 ft i m any c‘i 
lection and hold objects m a claw like 
band earnestly lahcled >n nvs\ tarpon an 
'end effector By the tilth flight, engi¬ 
neers hope to use tlie arm to extract a 
rocket and fix it to the drifting Sky lab 
which will then be hassled highei into 
cubit so that it will not fall back to eanh ' 
and bum up in the uimospheie On fu¬ 
ture missions the ..buttle > ould remain 
aloft for 30 days, and place sexetal sat- , 
elliles inotbit on a single trip i 

Between 1980 and 1992 NAS\ is plan¬ 
ning for 560 flights at a rate that will even- j 
non it will not be borne aloft by a jetliner |_tually r each more than one a week Such j 
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Ceding the Canal - Slowly 

Yet a bruising fight for Senate ratification lies ahead 
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I n the sun-swept presidential suite of 
Panama City’s Holiday Inn. ovei look¬ 
ing a bay speckled with shrimp boats, 
the mood was clearly jubilant Chief 
Panamanian Negotiator ROmulo Escobar 
Bethancourt jumped to his feet and 
reached across the table to grasp the out¬ 
stretched hands of U S Negotiators Ells¬ 
worth Bunkei and Sol Linowit/ With a 
smile that seemed as broad as the canal 
over which they had been arguing for 
many months. Eiscobar proclaimed "This 
is good Here are the people who did it ” 
That it was done was something of a 
miracle After 13 years of often bitter ne¬ 
gotiations, "principles of an agreement" 
on a Panama Canal 1 reaty were finally 
signed last week If the treaty is formally 
approved—and that could prove a very 
big “ir—the fabled “Big Ditch, ’ supreme 
symbol of American ingenuity and deter¬ 
mination for generations, will gradually 
! come under Panama's control 
j Panama's strongman. General Omar 
j Torryos Herrera, had predicted that sat¬ 
isfying all parties would be about as dif¬ 
ficult as pleasing the “princess who had 
big feet and asked a shoemaker to find 
her a shoe small on the outside and large 
inside " But the negotiators kept hammer- 
j ing awav until the shoe seemed to fit The 

i 

j Trial run through locks (1913); 

| Theodore RoosavetUn Panama City (1906) 

| At last, the shoe seemed to fit 


treaty will be formally signed later this 
month or in early September Torryos has 
invited all Latin American heads of state, 
as well as President Carter, to Panama , 
City for the event, and Carter has indi- . 
cated that he is willing to go After the 
signing ceremony comes what is likely to 
be the toughest part of all The accord 
must be approved by a plebiscite m Pan¬ 
ama and by a two-thuds vote in the U S 
Senate, which promises to be a bruising 
battle 

The treaty is very much a compromise 
— neither a triumph nor a defeat for ei¬ 
ther side Not only does it settle a nag¬ 
ging quarrel with Panama, it also removes 
a major irritant in U S relations with Lat¬ 
in America, which regards American con¬ 
trol of the canal as a humiliating relic of 
the colonial eia It also assured contin¬ 
ued U S control over a long transitional 
period, theie is to be no radical, overnight 
shift of authority Said Lseobai "Getting 
control of the Canal Zone and the canal 
is one of Panama's oldest national desires | 
7o generation after generation of Pana- I 
mamans, the canal has symbolized the I 
i country's national patrimony - in the 1 
! hands of foreigners We developed a kind 
I of national religion over the canal " Ltn- 
owiu told Timi , "In the world as a whole, 
Panama is regarded as a colonial enclave 
The treaty sets off a whole new relation¬ 
ship belween the U S and Latin Amer¬ 
ica We can prove how a great nation can 
deal magnanimously with a small nation 
at a time when Third World and Noith- 
South relations are at stake ’ 

The treaty gives Panama full sover 
eignty over the canal--but slowly Not 
until the year 2000 will the U S relin¬ 
quish complete control of the 51 -mile-long 
waterway In the meantime, the U S will 
continue to operate the canal, as well as 
the 14 military bases in the /one The bas¬ 
es will be phased out at U S discretion 
over the life of the treaty Under the terms 
of a separate treaty to be signed later by 
all of the hemisphere's nations, the U S 
will guarantee the neutrality of the canal 
and its accessibility to all the world’s ship¬ 
ping even after the year 2000 If the safe¬ 
ty of the canal is threatened, the U S is 
free to intervene with military fotce 

Once the treaty is approved by both 
countries, the venerable Panama Canal 
Company will be replaced by a board of 
directors consisting of five Americans and 
four Panamanians The Panamanian 
members will be proposed by their own J 
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Demonstrators burn a facsimile U.S. flag; Jungle training for U.S. troops (belo' 



Modern apartments are the barkdrop for Panama City shantytown 



country but appointed by the U S Until I 
1990 the canal administrator will be an 
American and his deputy a Panamanian, 
after that yeat, the positions will be re¬ 
versed Increasing numbers of Panama¬ 
nians (who now make up approximately 
75'i of the 11 000-member canal work 
fotce) will be brought into all phases of 
the operation 

As soon as the tieaty is in effect mote 
man half of the 64x~sq -mi Canal /one 
will be handed ovei lo Panama which is 
planning a vaiioty ol public and plicate 
development programs American elli 
/ens may continue to work in the /one as 
long as they choose or then jobs last, and 
thev will have the same lights and priv¬ 
ileges as othei US Government employ¬ 
ees oveiseas But within thicc vears thev 
will be subiect to Panamanian law e\ 
cept in ceiiam cases II they are chaiged 
with a clime thev will be guaranteed 
much the same proceduial lights they 
have in (lie IS If sentenced U> jail 
they can serve then tciins in Ameiican 
prisons 

T he l' S will iaise the lent that il 
cuncntlv pass lo Panama Pom 
s.2 t million lo $10 million a veai 
and will add anothel MO million 
liorn canal icvenues business permitting 
Panama will also be advanced a '>200 mil 
lion loan horn I he 1 spo l-Impoit Hank 
a S7S million loin loi housing investment 
and ^20 million loM.m a Panamanian de 
velopmcnl bank I la 'wo nations ill 
also neis'lniLliii'. a mililai v -assistance 
piiigiam 

I hi uioncv had bci n lire Iasi hn> Inn 
die 1 r ail at'-ec men' I o' 11 |>•. i.ad .mlnil 
Iv deni.inded a mole Ilian V5 b.Uioii pack 
age M billion icpaiaiion, |oi (lie 
scats .'I t S contiol ol (he canal llun 
an annual 5200 million pavimnt Itut 
Pi evident ( ailei vnolc Inm a lellei poinl 
mgoui that Ibeie ueu poluical and o'he, 
i onsliii.nls .hi the amouTil he could gel il 
he wauled a ticalv in olhci woids the 
liigbei (be pike lag Ihc lowci me i baile¬ 
es ol Senale i.ililic.ilion Ion nos got ihc 
message Dccl.iimg a national holiday lo 
conimemoiale ihe signing Tomgis nun 
pled icgiel with lelict ‘ In truth lie said 
mangling some mclepnois llle tieaty s 
like a little pebble which we shall be able 
lo cany m om shoe for 2.' vears and 
dial is belter than die slake we have had 
locanv m oui hearts 

Wars have been fought and condud 
ed a generation has come and gone in 
the time it has taken to pioduct a tieaty 
Negotiations were (nggciecl in 1064 wnen 
Panamanian students, outraged by the 
American flap flvmg in the heart of then 
countiy noted in the /one With three 
Ameiican soldieis and 21 Panamanians 
dead, President l.yndon Johnson opened 
talks lo revise the treaty Ari agreement 
was reached m 19t>7, but its details were 
leaked and conservative C S Congress¬ 
men pmtested so vociferously that L BJ,. 
up to his earlobes in Viet Nam, backed 
off Before the treaty revision could be 
concluded Torrijos in October 1968 over- j 
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threw the existing government and im- | 
mediately spurned the accord Making a ■ 
new treaty his major issue, he abolished j 
political parties seized control of the ! 
press drove opponents into exile and saw j 
his once piosperous economy faltei 1 at- j 
in American and indeed world piessuies j 
began to build on the U S In 1474 .Sec¬ 
retary of Slate Henry Kissinger and then ; 
Panamanian Foreign Minister Juan lack \ 
signed a statement of understanding' | 
that tenewed serious negotiations ! 

T he issue of the canal was thiusi , 
into the last piesidenti.il campaign , 
when (i()P l ontendei Ronald 
Reagan denounced the proposed 
trealy as a "giveaway Jimmy Cartel 
also pledged nevei to sunender ‘ complete ! 
or pijcneal conliol' of the canal But , 
once Caiter was in alike he put the > 
treaty neai the top of his agenda Me ] 
named Diplomai-I aw vet-Businessman . 
I mown/ to the I’S negotiating team 
Asa tormei I’S Amhassadui toihcOi 
gani/.ilion of American States l mow it/ 1 
<>i had pleased and impressed I atm 
Americans Moieovei lie tirmly ticlicved ■ 
1 in a new treaty j 

l mown/ ruined l areei Diplomat 
Bunker Si who h.td bee n m chaigeof ne 
goliations since |4/i they made a tor - 
imJahlc team that I a'm America called 
Hu cm high Hit cm low 1 inowit/ 
kept pic ssi ng ha id talking fast raiclvlet- | 
ling up lie woi k • wlh all his hcait and 
lungs ..no his admit ini’, auvcnsaiy ( , 

cot.ai More low keyed and lacitiii n Bun- 
kei was an inspired conliivcr ol .ompio- 
unses He also delustd aigiiments tw j 
occasionally dozing oil oi seeming to 
I he team had to cope witn allies as 
well as adveisanes Al certain dilic.il 
I''Hits Piesidtnl Caller distu|'led negc> ' 
nation-. by sounding otT in public In a 
speech Iasi month, fen example he ea- 
suullv icmarked that (he l> S might ie- 
tain pailial sesiieigniv over ihc canal 
even alter 2000 Panamanians who 
thought th.i issue had been settled, cs 
pKxled m outiage u.riil thev were leas 
suit'd by Bunkei and I mown/ Well 
noted a participant there isn t much we 
can do about loose language ' 

Negotiations wete finally speeded 
up by an ardticial deadline At nnd 
night last Wednesday (Washington lime) 
Linowit/s six-month commission as 
special negotiator was due to espnc 
He would not have been elected from 
the conference loom Nevertheless he 
warned his fellow negotiator ‘ 1 guess I 
become a pumpkin at midnight They 
made suie he stayed to tne end of the 
ball Aftei a final 14-houi marathon ses¬ 
sion, with only shoil breaks they com¬ 
pleted the treaty 

Approval of the agreement by Pan¬ 
ama is a pietty sure bet A sharp outcry 
from the country’s militant left is ex¬ 
pected over the retention of U S bases 
in the zone, but then much of the Pan¬ 
amanian left (as well as the right) is in 


exile But many Panamanians pci haps 
unrealistically kxrk to the treaty to cuic 
nianv of then national ills including a 
zerogrowth rale Save Nicolas Aidin' Bai - 
letta, Mimsiei of Planning and 1 cononuc 
Policy ‘‘I his will locate a peileci situ¬ 
ation lot a lasting boom ' 

The fate of the lientv m the US is 
less ceitain Commitment to a 1 1 S con¬ 
trolled canal is deeply embedded in pop¬ 
ular sentiment and skillfully exploited 
by such conseivalive Republican Senalois 
as Stiom Ihuimond of South C aiolina 
and Jesse Helms of Noi th C aiolma 
I lelms Haunts a lecenl poll of 1011 adult 
Amei leans by the Opinion Research C or 
poidlion showing 7s , foi keeping the 
canal only 14', willing to cede it to Pan¬ 
ama Yet the suivev does not specify 
the conditions undei which the l. S might 
lelinquish the canal 

A lough nose count indicates at leasi 


didn't peisuaoe me Ihc opposition to 
the pact says 1 mow it/ is not onlv one of 
emotionalism u is one ol g'cai ignorance 
mi ihc part c>f ihc American ixople The 
lualv he feels will indeed nicscive 
those mlctests which aic nvpoiianl to us 
i .hum wasted no time coming to the 
suppoii the agreemen’ He poi on the 
phone uoni Plains to more than a dven 
congicssinual leaders to ask for help in 
winning appiov.d ot the pa.t lie put his 
lop lioubleshnnu t H.tntllloii J.'ld.in in 
charge ofsict'imi'the neats ihtoughi on- 
g.iess ihe loui’hcl assignmenl loidan 
has been given sin.e getting ( aitei elect¬ 
ed A While House task tout under Joi- 
dan hied of! woes (o ah Sit members of 
l ongiess urging them m appioach the 
lic.uy with open minds White House cm 
iss.li ics were planning to ask lot nelplrom 
Cieiakl I old Nelson Koik'lcllc and 
Memv Kissinger Savs a scmoi While 



Sol Linowltz (left) and Ellsworth Bunker at White House after signing Panama Canal Treaty 

■I Ihr cm hiffh Hu cm low team iliul < opt J with iillici <n »c'l u\tuiu i sir ic\ 


SO Senators fin the Ucaty 70 unalienably 
opposed (a minimum of 34 will Iso need 
ed to block the neats) Pioponenis .lie 
eiicomaged bv the detection ol Bans 
( u'ldv alei and SI I la .akawa Since Ii.u 
iv switched, he savs that Ronald Rea 
gan has not spoken to him I xplams 
tioldwater lesignedls I would have said 
lli.il we should fight foi the canal if ncc- 
essnty Bui the \ ict Nam yeais have 
taught me that we wmildn t So we might 
as well hand it over Dining his t al- 
ifortu.i senjloir’l campaign Havakawa 
c|uipped We stole il tan and squ.ue ' 
Me now insists that he was only being 
waggish He thinks the agreement is tail 
and squall* 

T o irv to convince otlicis, Bunkei 
and I mown/ have spent hundieJs 
of hours oil Capitol Mill hireling 
Senators and conducting semiuais 
to explain the 'justice and timeliness ol 
the treaty l inowit/ even had lunch with 
Reagan ‘ 1 don’t think I persuaded him 
admits the diplomat, "and I m sure he 


t louse adv tscl \ maii'r |ob of lohhv mg 
and educahon 'mist Ik done m.mcdi ilely 
lilcsldt* chats die "oiks oi vve le going 
lo lose on ihc IIill 

I he; loblw |..;s and cduc Oois will have 
to Held .i i.umbei o< thomv qiiesti'ins 
about the .anal and us fului' 

Why Give It Up? < ippoui his i >i ihc pact 
have liadiliOM o*i then side The l S 
bus alwavs run ihe .anal iliev main¬ 
tain so vdiv should il not coiimii a t.i do 
,o ’ llubcit llumphicv ad mu • f ..cl ihe 
biggest piohlcm ol .ulux.i'o Idc him¬ 
self is th.i* thev will be aigi.iU" absiiae 
lions against real esl,.;i I lie Hea¬ 

ls, signed be Vcieti . >>1 Slate lohn 
May and lieii.b I niicpnncui Philippe 
Bunau-V anil.i im* 'be US "in |x;r- 
petuilv all p. cm o’er ihe canal that 
it would j>o, t if it were the sover 
cum ol the u n >iv to the entue ex 
elusion o! trie exercise by the Republic 
ol Panama ol any such soveieign rights 1 
Thus Reagan s campaign slogan had 
a basic appeal ‘We bought it, we paid 
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for it, we built it And we are going to 
keep it " To cede the canal, he declared, 
would be tantamount to retreat partic¬ 
ular) following the U S withdrawal from 
Viet Nam If the U S is going to give 
up the canal, digue other opponents, then 
wh> not tin territories acquired in the 
Louisiana and Gadsden puichases’ These 
territoiies, however, are now an integral 
part of the American nation, not an iso¬ 
lated enclave splitting a foreign country 
in two The U S , further, does not even 


the growing power of the separatists in 
Quebec, even fear that leftist regimes may 
some day try to choke off both the canal 
and the St Lawrence Seaway 

Treaty proponents counter that the 
rise of a two-wean Navy has markedly 
reduced reliance on the canal Thirteen 
U S aircraft earners cannot navigate the 
waterway at all Still, even though the big¬ 
gest flattops and supertankers cannot 
squeeze through the canal, 96'T of the 
world's 63,000 or so ocean-going vessels 


Trying to hang on to the canal in the 
face of growing opposition might be more 
of a threat to U S security than gradu¬ 
ally ceding control "This thing is terri¬ 
bly explosive," says a high Administration 
source “If the treaty is rejected, we'll con¬ 
front a bloody mess in Panama, and else¬ 
where ” It is generally conceded that the 
waterway is basically indefensible Deter¬ 
mined guerrillas could close it down for 
an indefinite period by lobbing a few hand 
grenades into lock machinery Says a top 
British military expert "The whole his¬ 
tory of the years of decolonization since 
1945 has shown that however big the 
army vou deploy, you cannot win against 
a hostile population and terrain- which 
in Panama means taking on a popula¬ 
tion of 2 million and 50 miles of jungle 
plus 1,000 miles of semitropical hell" 
Adds a senior British diplomat 'A US 
strategy of holding on to the Canal Zone 
by force would be tantamount to follow¬ 
ing a strategy devised in Moscow " 


Getting Through 


HIGHEST TOLL PAID $68,499.46 



fi the Canal for 36* 


1977 Queen Elizabeth II 


LOWEST TOLL PAID 


36 * 


1928 Swimmer Richard Halliburton 


AVERAGE TOLL 


$11,039 (approx 'Ao the cost ol sailing around Cape Horn) 


LONGEST SHIP 


973 ft 


1973 San Juan Prospector 


i MOST CARGO 61,078 long tons of coal 1973 Bulk carrier Melodic 


i 


AVERAGE TIME FOR A SHIP TO SPEND IN CANAL WATERS 16-20 HRS. 


own the property but has full rights over 1 
it The canal, in fact, is an arrangement 
without a pautlel in the world today 
The U S moreovei lias never had a 
very tlear conscience about it tven John 
Hay acknowledged that the tieaty was 
"vastly advantageous to the United Slates, 
and, we must confess, not so advantageous 
to Panama 

Will U.S. Security Be Endangered? Tieaty 
opponents also feel that U S security may 
be jeopardized Says Reagan Security is 
based on the openness of sea travel and 
on preventing bottlenecks at critical 
points a found the globe The Soviet build¬ 
up reveals that they now have an offen¬ 
sive naval force capable of shutting off 
bottlenecks and destroying world com¬ 
mence Some conservatives pointing to 
f 
i 


aie capable of doing so Coast-to-coast 
U S trade that relics on the canal totals 
only about 4'. today (v 9 r i in 19641, 
but that still amounts to roughly $5 bil¬ 
lion worth During Viet Nam, an im¬ 
pressive 70', of the cargo destined fot 
the combat zone moved through the ca¬ 
nal And now oil from the Alaskan North 
Slope is beginning to he shipped through 
the waterway 

Could It Be Defended? The Joint Chiefs 
support the new treaty ‘ Otherwise 
there’ll be trouble.’ says George Biowm. 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, w ho has vis¬ 
ited the canal several times "You’d be 
fighting men you can’t identify at a time 
and place of their choosing That’s not 
the way, in my judgment to assute von- 
tinued operation of the canal ’ 


Can Panama Run It? A final argument 
against the treaty is that efficient and re¬ 
sponsible management of the canal may 
be sacrificed Since the Big Ditch was 
opened for business in 1914 accidents 
have been iaic, and no ships have sunk in 
the canal pioper On an average day 14 
vessels move uneventfully through the ca¬ 
nal without mishap or even tension 1 he 
U S has also run the canal as a bargain fin 
shippers tolls have been raised only twice 
The operation s 1976 deficit 57 4 million 
on tolls totaling SI 34 3 million 

If tolls are increased and service de¬ 
teriorates under Panamanian control 
l atm American nations will be panic 
ulaily damaged Half of Lctiadot s trade, 
41of Peru's and 77', of Nicaragua's 
moves through the canal Accoidmgly 
while these and other Latin Amcucan 
countnes such as Colombia and Chile 
publicly supported U S cession of the 
canal they conducted ’ back channel" 
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“We Have Two Ways to Go” 

Soon after canal negotiators reached agreement last week. Panama s strong¬ 
man Brigadier General Omar Torrtjos Herrera, lunched at his Pacific Coa it hide¬ 
away known as Farallon (meaning "small rocky island in the sea ”) with Time Cor¬ 
respondent Jerry Hannifin Following a meal of sancocho (Panama's national 
soup) and hot chili sauce. Tornjos offered the following comments 

On the forthcoming U.S. treaty debate I know that President Carter now has a dif¬ 
ficult mission, but 1 am also confident that the moral force of what is right will pre¬ 
vail When your people are informed of the truth, they will come to know the 
injustice that was done here some 70 years ago. simply to provide passage for a 
U S merchant fleet The American people are a moral people, and when they 
learn the sue of the injustice, I believe they will support the new treaty 

On Ms personal co mmi t m ent to a new treaty 1 was a major in 1964, and the orders 
came to squeeze the [demonstrating! students between the U S militaiy and the 
I Panamanian I guard, and I was ashamed We used sticks on children And I 
could do nothing I began to think I decided to do something for my people, to 
lead the decolonization of Panama 

On inviting hemisphere leaders to the treaty signing Carter likes the idea So do I 
fie hasn't yet formally accepted Other chiefs of state have responded infor¬ 
mally, yes It would be good for them u be here to witness the signing 

On waiting until the year 2000 for canal control We have two ways to go either the 
slow way, over a generation, or by liberation war, which would be quicker, with 
a high prr.c in blood - the lives of 50,000 young Panamanians We prefer the trea¬ 
ty If the United States docs not keep its treaty pledges during the time ahead, 
then there surely will be trouble The treaty must be observed We shall observe 
it and we expect the U S to do the same 

On Panamanian support for the treaty 1 shall ask every person to vote, to express 
himself on the new treaty We alieady have begun the massive registration of 
e\ci v Panamanian It is true that 1 would prefer a generation of Castristas [Cas- 
tio-typcsl to a gcnciation of cast)ados [castrated onesl They may vote no, but 1 
want them to vote I have faith that my people will vote for the right thing 

On the possibility of a new sea-level canal That's one of the hatdest points to an- 
swei, for us to give the US a concession to build another canal For sure, there 
would tic no colonial enclave to go with such a new canal The tieaty will say 
i hat we will discuss the possibility ot a new sea-level canal if it is in the joint tn- 
leiest of the wot Id community to build it But my personal opinion is that a sea- 
level canal is not necessary Such a canal would be excessively costly, and you 
can l build it in two weeks eithei We don’t want it—even wrapped in plastic 


talks with Washington to make sure that 
there would be American guarantees of 
uninterrupted operation 

A provision of the new treaty calls for 
a "feasibility study" for a second canal, 
but it is generally agreed that the cost 
would be prohibitive Still, there is no rea¬ 
son to assume that Panamanians will fail 
to run the canal properly They have am¬ 
ple time to learn on the job And, of 
course, the 11 S retains the right to inter¬ 
vene if the canal runs into serious trouble 

T he reasons for the intense commit¬ 
ment of many Americans to the 
canal may be more implied than 
stated It remains a point of pride 
in a period of national disillusionment 
and setbacks It also tecalls a bygone 
era when a more oonndent U S could 
act with a free hand in l.atm America 
Says David McC ullough author of The 
Path Between the Seas, a history of the 
canal "It is the physical expression of a 
boundless confidence one which believed 
tomorrow will be better If an archae¬ 
ologist were to come across only the locks 
and the cuts in that jungle, his conclu¬ 
sion would be ‘My God, what a civili¬ 
zation it must have been to build this' " 
Manv people, adds McCullough feel that 
by relinquishing the canal "we are say¬ 
ing something profound about ourselves, 
that we have reached a turning point in 
our growth as a nation Will we go for¬ 
ward as a people with our skills and 
great machines, or have we become a peo¬ 
ple who are pulling m and withdrawing 7 " 
Yet as the U S advances on mnumet- 
able technological fronts—last week's 
space shuttle test, for one example--it 
does not really have to prove its mettle 
by maintaining “in peipetuny" an 
achievement of the steam age Moreover 
in adjusting to a changing situation and 
sharing its accomplishments with the rest 
of the world the nation demonstrates 
skills and ingenuity of a different but no 
less vital sou In that sense, the Panama 
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! How the Big Ditch Was Dug 


: A talc of roughriding diplomacy and engineering miracles 


O ne Panamanian diplomat was said to 
he v' upset when he learned of the 
ongi.ta! L S canal treats that he punched 
his counHy s cnu>\ to Washington Phi- 
lip(ie Bunau-Varilla. in the lace Seuetary 
of Slate John Has wrote to a U S Senatot 
You and I know vets well how man) 
points there aie in this Heat) to which a 
Panamanian patriot could object 

l ould and did The lieat) was 
pushed along by the big ^Uck of I eddy 
Roosevelt, whose roughriding diplomacy 
virtually ensured long smoldering resent¬ 
ment As noted only last yeat in a Pan¬ 
amanian-made documentary Him, The 
freon So Tu’nimanuin Signed Roose¬ 
velt s Administration received inside help 
from 1 nvov Bunau-Vanlla who was not 
a Panamanian but a l renehman Bunau- 
Vanlla it turned out was less inietested 
in the well-being of the newborn eounirv 
than in the realization of his years old 
dteam completion of the canal 


During the IKXOs Bunau-Vanlla 
wotked for a private french company 



John Hay 


that attempted to dig a canal through the 
muddv mosciuilo-tilled tropical jungle ol 
Panama, then a province of C olombta 
Any canal .tcioss C eiiii.il America would 
have eliminated the 7 000 mile journey 
around tape Horn tor ships navigating 
between the Vtlantic and Pacilic iv'eans 
\t the lime most l 1 S engineers favored 
a canal at sunny Nicaiagua The cioss- 
tng theie would have been 1 71 miles long- 
ei than at the 50 mile Isthmus ot Pan¬ 
ama But almost all of the extra miles 
would have icijuued no digging since a 
Nic.tiaguan canal would feed into 1 ake 
Niiaiagua ind the San luan Rivet 

I he oigani/ci ot the 1 tench compa¬ 
ny was leidtnand vie 1 esseps who had 
built the Suez Canal completed in 1X69, 
and vvho preferred the Panama site tie- 
cause he believed (incorrectly as it tui ned 
omi that a Suez-sivle sea level canal with¬ 
out locks could he built iheie 

But a sea-level canal lequtred fat 
more voluminous and difficult digging in 


| mountainous Panama than had been nec- 
1 essaty in the Middle taslern sands lew 
\ ol the celeb Kited F ; rench engineers De 
; Lcsseps invited to inspect his plan ap- 
i proved it (among the doubters Gustave 
j titTel, the tower builder) The doubts were 
, soon borne out in 1889 De l esseps com- 
J [’any wont bankrupt By that time, the 
j I tench had moved 50 million cubic me- 
, lers ot earth two-thiicK of the amount 
, moved at -Suez In the ptoccss, some 
; 20,000 workers died of malaria and yel- 
j low level iwtiose causes wue thought to 
j be noxious jungle vapors and immoral Its. 

| tng i.ithei than baeiena-carivmg nioscjui- 
I 



Ferdinand de Lesseps 



| George Goethats and aide at canal In 1913 

] For one a punch in the face 


«hk: 


i texts) Originally known as "the Great 
I Henchman," De Lesseps came to be 
, called ‘the Great Undertaker " 

All the sacrifice notwithstanding, 

! steam shovels dredges and swarms of 
i black West Indian laborers wielding picks 
! and shovels scarcely scratched C'ulebra, 

I an eight-mtie stretch whete the lowest 
; mountain pass was 275 ft above sea Icv- 
: el The main hope of the company's cred- 
, ttors was that the U S would buy the 
| t tench lights to the Panama project Bu- 
j nau-Varilla, at one lime the company's 
1 acting duectoi-general began to lobby 
j the 11 S government to do precisely that 
His first accomplishment was con- 
| vincing the U S Senate- and Ohio s pow- 
eiful Republican Mark Hanna that the 
i Panama route was superior to the Nic- 
! a rag ua ii His chief argument Nicaragua 
, was piev to volcanic eruptions On the 
morning of a crucial Senate vote Bunau- 
| Vanlla sent cvetv Senator a Nicaiaguan 
i live-peso stamp picturing an eiupling vol- 
1 vane that could have been Mount Momo- 
toinixi neai the piojxrsed canal line I he 
Senate switched to Panama on June 19, 
1902 Soon afterward, Roosevelt and Sec- 
totaiy of State John Has began to piess 
Colombia to agtee to a liealv I heir of 



! Philippe Bunau-Varllla 

; I 

: fei $10 million in gold, plus an annual 
, rent of $250,000 Colombia would ictan 
| sovereignty over a six-nule-wide Canal ■ 
[ zone, but the l' S would have the light \ 
to enfotce its own regulations there The 
I U S Senate approved the treaty, but Bo- 
: gota rejected it on Aug 12,1903 
l f R bristled ‘ 1 do not think that the 
! Bogota lot of jack labbtls should be al- 
1 lowed permanently to bar one of the tu- 
, lure highways of civilization,' Roosevelt 
j wrote Hay Lathet that summer the New 
York lawyer for ihe french company, 

| William Cromwell, left a meeting in 
i Washington with the President to issue a 
; ptess release stating that the province of 
| Panama might secede from Colombia in 
which case the II S would recognize Pan¬ 
ama as an independent nation and con¬ 
clude a treaty with the new slate This 
scheme seemed to violate an 1846 U S 
agreement to guarantee the sovereignly 
of Colombia in the isthmus Violation or 
not, the plot was shortly put into effect 
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The extra pair of hands that helped 
Tom Sheppard across the Sahara. 



In 1975,Tom Sheppard, leading a Joint 
Sm ices Expedition, crossed the Sahara 
Desert from west to east. 

It was the first-ever crossing of the Sahara 
thiough the Mauritanian Empty Quarter, 
a barton region of which no maps had ever 
been made. 

In a place where, at the best of times, one 
sand dune looks much like another, the Empty 
Quarter posed ail extraordinary challenge to 
the Expedite >n's skills m navigation. 

To avoid the risk of being stranded by 
1 he failure of their complicated equipment. 


Tom Sheppard relied on more consistent 
guides to plot his course—the sun, the stars, 
and Rolex watches. 

And it is a tribute to the efficiency of all 
three that the Expedition scarcely took a 
wrong turn from start to finish. 

In fact, their progress was so efficient that 
Tom Sheppard was able to make a complete 
film documentary at the same time. 

It was no chance decision that made 
Sheppard rely on Rolex throughout the 
historic Sahara crossing. Since 1967 he had 
used them in all six of his major desert 
expeditions. 

The unique Oyster case alone takes 
longer to make than most watches. When 
complete, it is impervious to water, dust, 
shock and of course, sand. 

The Joint Services Expedition took 
100 days to cover a distance of 7,500 miles. 

And although the journey was accom¬ 
plished without any major setback, it was 
still a welcome relief when they finally 
i cached the Red Sea. 

As one member of the team remarked, it 
had been a long, long way to come, just tor 
a paddle. 
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“Sailing across the Atlantic we observed 
oil pollution on 43 out of 57 days!’ 


W hen I was 
sailing 


Iross the Atlantic 
In a reed boat I 
|ad my nose hter- 
ly in the water 
saw many things 
[o one can see 
i*ho travels by last 
oat. 

Fifty miles olVthe bulge of Africa 
ye found we could not brush our 
'ieth in the sea water - it was covered 
|ith oil We sailed through this mess 
i 



J hi u fh i i iiLihl 


lor two days, anda week laterraninto 
more. 

Oil pollutes the fish we eat 

On a second raft trip we sailed 
through water filled with lumpsol oil 
for4J out o/’57 days Greatwhalesand 
many fish which swim with their 
mouths open, filtering their food,are 
swallowing this pollution Some of 
those lish we shall eat. 

The seas will suffocate 

There are people who tell you that 
oil does not matter, that the sea can 



II r/K /<» lurlhci ilchiih to 

World VViidlifc Fund 
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absorb and reeve Ic all this pollution I 
call them theSand men -they want to 
put you to sleep with calming words. 
Don’t listen! Unless you and 1 -aliol 
us - act now to stop the seas being 
overloaded with poisonous refuse, 
they will suffocate, 
and die ” 

The World 
Wildlife Fund is 
campaigning to 
save the life and 
resources of the seas - for our own 
sakes and those of our children 
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The United States 




As Historian David McCullough re¬ 
counts m his current bestseller. The Path 
Between the Seas, a Panamanian seces¬ 
sionist who would soon become the hrst 
president of Panama, Dr Manuel Ama¬ 
dor Guerrero, met with Bunau-Variila in 
room 1162 of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on Sept 24, 1903 Bu- 
nau-Vanlla later called that room "the 
cradle of the Panama republic " The frail, 
bespectacled Amador wanted assurance 
that the U S would support a Panama¬ 
nian revolution Bunau-Vanlla left for 
Washington to pul the question to Roose¬ 
velt The Frenchman received "no assur¬ 
ances," Roosevelt said later, but the Pres¬ 
ident added “He is a very able fellow, 
and it was his business to find out what 
he thought oui Government would do He 
would have been a very dull man had he 
been unable to make such a guess " 

Back in New York. Bunau-Variila 
went to Macy's to purchase colored silk 
foi a red. white and blue Panamanian flag 
(whuh his wife sewed), and he advised 
Amador that the U S would support the 
i evolution-provided that its leudeis 
would appoint Bunau-Variila envoy to 
Washington lodiaft the canal lieatv Re 
luctantly and a bit skeptically. Amador 
agreed He sailed for Panama with Bu- 
nau-Vanlla's promise of S 100.000 to bribe 
Colombian troops, he hid his new flag un¬ 
der his ilolhing, wlapped around his 
torso A Re i arriving in Panama, Amador 
sent a coded cable ‘Fate news bad pow¬ 
erful tiger Luge vapor Colon' ll meant 
that Colombian troops were arriving in 
five days, and the levolulionaiy plolleis 
requested aUS steamer at (. ulon Bunau- 
Vanlla hurried to Washington and soon 
altetwaid the Lj S S Nashville aimed at 
( olon triggering the Panamanian tev- 
oluiion. which icmained peaceful due to 
the presence of U S troops 

I n Washington Lnvov Hunau-Varilla 
now raced against time Amador and 
his party were en route lo Washington, e\ 
pec ting that Bunau-Vanlla would await 
then arrival befoie entering negotiations 
But the l reiichman was already at work 
revising the proposed canal treaty to en¬ 
sure Senate approval He expanded the 
proposed canal /one from six to ten miles, 
gave the U S the right to expropriate ad¬ 
ditional Panamanian land and granted it 
"all the rights, power and authority 
which lit) would possess and exercise if it 
weie the sovereign' of the /.one These 
lights were not promised foi renewable 
periods of 100 years, as America had ear¬ 
lier proposed, now they wete to belong to 
the US 'in perpetuity ’’ Bunau-Variila 
told Hay "So long as the delegation has 
not arrived in Washington, I shall be free 
to deal with you alone When they arrive, 
I shall no longer be alone In fact, I may 
perhaps soon no longer be here at all.” 
Rushed through m seven days, the treaty 
was approved at 6 40 pm on Nov 18, 
1903—only two hours before the Panama¬ 
nians arrived at the railroad station in 



Laborers at lofty Galllard Cut near Culebra 

Foi the great undertake! 20.000 deaths 

Washington To scam: appiova) of the 
lieatv fiom the provisional government ol 
Panama. Bunau-Vanlla cabled the false 
message that Washington would with¬ 
draw its piotection of the revolutionanes 
unless they promptly accepted the treaty 
I-rom the beginning to ihe end our 
course was straightfoiward and in abso¬ 
lute accoid with the highest slandaids of 
international morality." Roosevelt would 
claim in his Autobiography \ moie typ¬ 
ical leaction at the time was that of At¬ 
torney General Philander Knox whom 
Roosevelt asked to defend the Ll S role 
'Oh, Mi President ' Knox icportedly le- 
plied ' do not let so great an achieve¬ 
ment sutler from anv taint of legality 


The true grandeur of the achievement 
lay not in Washington but in the jungle, 
where the triumphs of American engt- 
neeung and medicine sutpassed anything 
the woild had seen Ltsing techniques he 
had pioneered eailier with Dr Waltei 
Reed in Cuba Di William Goigas in¬ 
troduced a program of mosquito control 
that banished yellow fever from the isth¬ 
mus mi the jungle and the cities) within 
eighteen months Soon malaria Ux> was 
undei contiol Between 1904 and Ivl4. 
when the canal opened, there weie 5 600 
deaths from accidents and disease 


I tion was 212 million cu yds - almost 
three times the excavation of Sue/ Much 
of it was removed near L ulebra. the area 
that had thwaited IX 1 esseps. in the 
breathtaking Gaillaid l_ til where the ca¬ 
nal slices ihiough the continental divide 
1 he U S spent 1352 million and the num- 
bei of woikeis eventually totaled 50 000 
Six pairs of locks weie used lo lift ships 
K5 ft above ihe ocean into the Panama¬ 
nian highlands and to lower them again 
lo sea level 

Miraculously it all wotked perfectly 
Thanks largely to the efforts of Major 
General George W Goclhais and his pre¬ 
decessor as chief engineei, John Stevens, 
the canal was not only completed on time, 
in 1914 but for S23 million less than had 
been estimated by the U S in 1907 By the 
time the steamship Ancon sailed through 
the canal in the official grand opening on 
Aug 15, I14 V.oild War 1 had justeiupt- 
ed and the ceiebiations weie subdued 
tven so the canal was -and is --one of 
mankinds most memorable achieve¬ 
ments the main shot of its day ■ 



Gatun Locks, designed to raise or lower strips 85 ft., under construction around 1911 

For skeptical Senators, pit lures of an erupting volcano in Nicaragua 
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The United States 

Panic in a Tiropical Playground 

While Zonians"fret, Panamanians prepare to move in 


J unk fOR sai L says the sign in front of 
the three-bedroom house for which 
Leigh DuPrd pays the Panama Canal Co 
$169 a month A clerk in the company's 
rale office, DuPrd, 40, is going home with 
his wife and four children after nine years 
in the Canal Zone "We don’t want to 
live where there is no U S jurisdiction,” 
he explains simply Janet DuPree (no 
kin), 33. a kindergarten teacher in the 
zone and granddaughter of one of the 
workers who helped dig the big ditch, be¬ 
trays the festering bitterness of many of 
the 33.600 American Zonians "I'm not 
leaving my garden to some Panamanian." 
she says “Before I go. I'm going to throw 
all my plants and rocks into the canal " 
The zone has long offered an almost 
idyllic playground—comfortable, secure 
living isolated from the social traumas af¬ 
flicting either the US or Latin America 


"If away you long to steal to a real 
Shangn-la If your heart you wish to 
heal visit Panama,” runs a song in Pan¬ 
ama Hattie, a Cole Poiter musical of a 
generation ago Tor 3,500 American em¬ 
ployees of the Government-owned Pan¬ 
ama Canal Co, 9,000 G Is and 21.100 
other family members. Uncle Sugar pro¬ 
vides everything from commissaiy- and 
post-exchange privileges to bowling alleys 
and movie houses, swimming pools and 
tennis courts At the same time, Zonians 
cannot own their homes or go into busi¬ 
ness for themselves within the /one they 
are not even supposed lo have guests in 
their homes overnight without permission 
—and can be fired and ordered to leave 
the zone within 30 days 

The Zonians’ basic objections to the 
new treaty langc from chauvinistic to sen¬ 
timental to mercenary "There is no Pan¬ 
ama Canal,” says the message on the bul¬ 


letin board of the Panama Pilots 
Association in downtown Balboa "There 
is an American Canal in Panama ” 

At the bar next door senior Amer¬ 
ican pilots speak despondently of the fu¬ 
ture "It’s been a real tropical oasis," says 
one old pilot, “but it’s getting more like a 
mirage with every passing day There is 
no future, and the younget pilots know it 
and <u e getting out ” Most of the 202 pi¬ 
lots (only two are Panamanian citizens) 
doubt that they will be paid adequately 
aftei Panama assumes that responsibility 
- -or that the canal will be efficiently run 
The current and probably last of the 
Canal Zone’s 17 American Governors, 
Major General Harold R Parfitt. 56, 
spends much of his time trytng to per¬ 
suade canal employees to stay on He ob¬ 
jects to the term "exodus," but admits 
there has been "an met ease and a trend" 


in resignations, even though most of the 
people could remain foi the next 23 years 
under the agreement, working for the new- 
"entity" that would replace the canal 
company until Panama gams full control 
Says Pilot Marshall Irwin “I don’t intend 
to work for a dictator ” 

The dictator in question, of course, is 
Panama's "Maximum Leader of the Rev¬ 
olution." Brigadier General Omai Torri- 
jos Herrera, who seized power from the 
old oligarchy nine years ago At 48, he 
has led Panama through its longest pe¬ 
riod of internal stability bv a combination 
of stirring leftist rhetoric and a pragmat¬ 
ic respect for free enterprise His philos¬ 
ophy can embrace almost anything 
— from government ownership of mines 
and mdusliy to a hospitable climate for 
foreign banks, 70 of which have estab¬ 
lished branches in Panama, with assets 
of around $12 billion 


For all his political and diplomatic 
success, Tornjos may find himself in trou¬ 
ble if he fails to improve economic con¬ 
ditions for the mass of Panama’s I 7 mil¬ 
lion citizens Primarily mestizos (of 
mixed-blood descent), the Panamanians 
cam an average of $1,180 per year, one 
of the highest per capita incomes m Lat¬ 
in Amenca But much of that wealth is 
in the hands of rabMancos (nch finan¬ 
ciers) or Mercedes-driving urban entre¬ 
preneurs who live in the flashy high-rise 
condominiums of Panama City 

T ornjos, son of rural schoolteachers, 
frequently visits the countryside and 
delights m slogging through waist-high 
water in the jungle. "Once m a while." he 
has said, “a leader must get his feet wet 
and mud on his boots ” But his laws 
against dismissal of workers and eviction 
of tenants for nonpayment of rent have 
contnbuted to the country's economic 
problems Panama’s foreign debt is now 
$700 million, while unemployment has 
soared to I2 f ,r nationally, and is much 
highei in urban areas The economy has 
remained virtually stagnant since 1974 
Now that he has struck his bargain 
with the Ameileans, Tornjos frets about 
convincing radical students that his left¬ 
ist credentials ate still valid The ques¬ 
tion is a critical one along the 1-ouith of j 
July Avenue the boundary line between 
American and Panamanian control in 
Panama City Panamanians now call the 
thoioughfate the Avenue of the Maityrs 
as a reminder of the 1964 riots, in which 
21 Panamanians and four Americans 
were killed in several days of lighting 
along the line The words basis no 
I painted on billboards and walls around 
] the uty, reflect the overwhelming senti- 
| mcnl among volatile students ’The trea- 
l ty will have to be X-rayed by the uni¬ 
versity,’’ says Anayka Mercado. 19, a 
student at a private technical school 

The final irony could be that Torn- 
jos. once fond of bandying about anti- 
American statements himself may have 
I to rely upon the American economic and 
I military aid promised as part of the trea- 
j ty package to fend off the radical threat 
I Tornjos has sent his National Guards- 
j men, many of them graduates of the U S 
Aimy’s School of the Americas on Ga- 
tun Lake, on operations to hone their e f- 
fectiveness against potential guerrillas 
L.ast spring 1,000 guardsmen spent hve 
days traversing the Isthmus When they 
arrived in Colon, they were greeted by 
the cheers of the populace 

For the moment, though, most Pana¬ 
manians have more pleasant things on 
their minds than the possibility of civil 
conflict “ As soon as the territory becomes 
ours, Panama City can expand naturally 
west and north," notes Bank Clerk Julio 
icaza. gazing upon the rich green hills of 
the zone from his apartment "1 would like 
to build a house over there My children 
would have plenty of place to play, and 
Panama will have a lot of pride ” ■ 



Panama Canal Company-owned homo rented by American employees In zone 

"It i getting more like a mirage with every passing day " 
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r The Big 
Showdown over 
Banker Ber t 

A promise of neither a witch 
hunt nor a whitewash 

W ithout even a building to call Us own, 
the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
office is a federal backwater, responsible 
only for the important but dull job of reg¬ 
ulating the 4,600 national banks Sudden¬ 
ly, the comptrollers quarters at the L 'Lii- 
fant Plaza hotel are among the busiest in 
Washington, as U S bank examiners 
j press then potentially explosive mvesti- 



I Currency Comptroller John Heimann 

j Deulinx with survnal 


\ gatuin of Bert lance’s financial atfatrs 
I'he comptiollci’s lengthy icport is due 
soon, perhaps this week, and could save 
i or squash the poweiful budget dues tor 
i who is Jimmy Cartel s old pal, formei 
j cieduot and longtime close confidant 
! Says Deputy Comptroller C' Westbrook 
| Muiphy 'All we’ie dealing with is the 
I survival of Beit Lance and the reputa¬ 
tion of the President, riot to mention the 
jierformance of some of the biggest banks 
in the world ’’ 

Coui ters hustle to the comptroller’s of¬ 
fice with confidential records shipped 
from the banks that figure in the inves¬ 
tigation, notably Chicagos First Nation¬ 
al, New York’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust and Atlanta’s National Bank of 
Georgia Some 30 bank examiners and 
half a dozen lawvers so fai have pored 
over more than 5.000 pages of documents 
At night, guards patrol the offices to pic- 
vent any theft or tampering with evidence 
Some portions of the report were being 
written last week, but the bulk of the in¬ 
vestigation was still being pursued, under 
the direction of John G lleimann, 48, 
the deceptively youthful comptroller 
Heimann began the probe the day af¬ 
ter he was sworn into office on J uly 21 A 


smart and ambitious moderate Democrat, 
he has firsthand knowledge of the high¬ 
flying financial world m which Lance 
made his fortune An economics gradu¬ 
ate ofSyracuse University (’50), Heimann 
started with the Wall Street investment 
house of Smith, Barney & Co . promising 
to quit in two years if he could not create 
new business in the v irgin field of advis¬ 
ing labor unions on investing pension 
funds “Nothing happened for a year and 
three-quarters," he lecalied “1 worked 
terribly hard, saw everybody but noth¬ 
ing happened Then AITRA (Amciican 
f ederation of Television and Radio Arl- 
lstsl came in, and after that the business 
built very rapidly 1 Heimann became 
known as one of Wall Street's brightest 
young comers and began earning enough 
to support his wife and two children in 
lavish style on Manhattan s Last Side 

In 1975 New York Governoi Hugh 
Carey, a friend reu tilled him as the 
state's superintendent of banks, at a big 
pay cut (to $47,800 a year) Last year he 
moved on to become New Yoik commis¬ 
sioner of housing and community renew¬ 
al and straightened out the state's neat ly 
bank nipt programs in those areas Heun- 
ann was an eaily backet of Jimmy Cartel 
Soon after beginning the investigation of 
Lance’s finances, Heimann ordered his 
top staff to conduct “neithei a whitewash 
nor a witch hunt 

The investigators are chiefly interest¬ 
ed m determining whelhei lance, while 
president of the National Bank of Geor¬ 
gia, improperly used NBCi’s correspon¬ 
dent accounts with other banks as induce¬ 
ments to get large personal loans He 
borrowed $185 000 from Atlanta's Citi¬ 
zens and Southern Bank. $443,000 from 
Knoxville's United American Bank. 
$651,000 from Augustas Georgia Rail 
road Bank and Trust Co , and $3 4 mil¬ 
lion from Chicago s 1 irsi National Bank 
I ance used most of the Chicago loan to 
lepay $2 6 million that he had hot rowed 
in April 1975 from Manufactuiers Han¬ 




over Trust to buy 164,000 shares of stock 
in the National Bank of Georgia * 

Heimanns mvesugalors are also re¬ 
examining what Deputy Comptroller 
Murphy describes as “sloppy country 
banking" that federal examiners uncov¬ 
ered during I ance’s presidency of Geor¬ 
gia’s tiny Calhoun First National Bank 
from 1963 to 1974 Among other ques¬ 
tionable practices, members of lance’s 
family regularly overdrew their accounts 
at the bank In addition the committee 
foi Lances unsuccessful 1974 campaign 
for Govetnoi overdrew its account at the 
bank bv as much as $100,000 Certainly 
none ol his rivals could huve got such fa¬ 
vored treatment from Lance's banks 
Othei Geoigta oanks also lent money to 
Lance's campaign, and these transactions 
too are being scrut.nl/ed 

A fter a sporadic probe that turned up 
no legal violations, John Stokes, who 
was then U S Attorney in Atlanta, or¬ 
dered the case closed last Dec 2—the day 
before C arler named Lance as budget di¬ 
rector The Assistant Li S Attorney, Jef¬ 
frey Bogart, says he obieeted in vain to 
closing the case He told Timi last week, 
" 1 here weie matters that needed to be ex¬ 
plored, but ] was short-circuited " 

At Lance’s confhmation hearing act¬ 
ing Cumpuollei of the Currency Robert 
Bloom tepoiied that the overdrafts, 
though they had been repaid with in¬ 
terest, did not constitute good banking 
practice But, much to the later chagrin 
of the comptroller’s office. Bloom gave 
Lance a clean bill of health -despite the 
fact that the comptroller’s regional ad¬ 
ministrator in Atlanta had negotiated a 
potentially embarrassing agieement with 
the Calhoun bank in Dei ember 1975 
The agreement sought impiovemenl of 
bank management, and it was backed 
up by the filing or bank reports and 
monthly inspections by bank examiners 
Last week the New York Times report - 

* Forced llii' year to wiilc off $2 3 million in bad 
real estate loans, the bank last week indefinitely sus- 
licnded iis 20e a share quarteilv dividend That will 
I cut the heavily indebted Lance's income by about 
$40 000 every three months 
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ed that the c.'inptrollei s Atlanta office 
canceled ihe .ujiccmcni (on the ground 
thai the pioblems were corrected) the 
dav lietme news broke of Lance's forth¬ 
coming At Hermanns request internal 
Revenue Service agents are reviewing 
how well the office handled the inves¬ 
tigation of l ance before his confirmation 
Still moic probes are under consid¬ 
eration The Securities and t vchange 
Commission ma> begin an inquiry into 
NBO s affairs Senate Republicans aie at 
last showing some interest m lance's 
troubles They had trceri uncharacteristi¬ 
cally silent chiefly because they liked his 
moderate economic views Now Senator 
Robert Dole and House Republican Con 
ference Chan man John Andeison are 
urging Connecticut Demociat Abraham 
Rihicotf to reopen his Senate tioveminent 
Affairs Committee’s once-over-lighily 
hearing on l jnce's loans Without wail- 


The United States 

mg for that investigation to get under way, 
Anderson last week became the first ma¬ 
jor congressional figure to call publicly for 
Lance's resignation “It seems clear,” said 
Anderson, that Lance “used his position 
as head of a bank as a trustee, in effect, 
to further his own position ' 

A t the White House, C artet and his as¬ 
sistants have avoided commenting on 
the I ance investigation I ust week Press 
Seoetarv Jodv Powell cautiously said 
nothing that could be inlerpieled as de¬ 
fending or esptessing confidence in Lance 
and further fueled speculation that the 
Piesideiu is tiying to distance himself 
fiom Lance Aides insist this is not the 
case Says one ' He is just living to show 
that he has no intention of interfering in 
the investigation ” Presidential aides also 
say that faiiei and Lance have not yet 
gotten togethei to discuss the comptioi¬ 


ler’s probe, though Carter was briefed on 
it last week by Treasury Secietary Mi¬ 
chael Blumenthal 

Presidential assistants were still bet¬ 
ting that Lance would be cleared of in¬ 
tentional wiongdoing Said one ‘Bert 
Lance would never knowingly do any¬ 
thing illegal " They were much less sure 
that he would not be cited for bad judg¬ 
ment 01 playing a bit too loose with his 
banking relationships or potential con¬ 
flicts of intei est A feeling was growing 
in the White House thai Loanee had. at 
the very least, violated Carter’s require¬ 
ment that appointees avoid even the ap- 
pcaiance of impropriety, and so might 
have to resign If Lance's position should 
become untenable Carter's associates 
doubt that the Picsident will have to ask 
his old buddy to step down Said a lop 
aide “Bert will know if it's time for him 
to go' ■ 



The relatives: Millionaire Landowner Robert (“King”) Carter, Britain’s reigning monarch and General George Washington 


Magnus Carter: Jimmy’s Roots 


From hoi polloi to hoity-toity 

C alter is not cvntlv a gland old I up 
lish name The lirsi Cutters weie of 
course cartels medieval tiuck drivets 
Ycl despite the family s hoi po'loi or¬ 
igins and plain-folks pustule Jimmv C ai- 
ter's fam’ly lice turns oul to have some 
hoitv-toitv uppet limbs The Picsident is 
related to among others Queen 1 li/abcth 
I. Cieoigv Washington, thiec nihei pie- 
vious Piesidenls and ihe tiist American 
millionaire 

Jimmv s riv.li lOuls have been tin- 
eailhed nv Debiell s ihe famed Lnglish 
livicers of lineage Pursuing genealogical 
leseaich foi anothei. undisclosed Anier 
lean Carter IX'biett , has tracked lim 
my s foiebeais back to 13<>1 and Kings 
Langley, a quaint Heillordshiie village 
that is now a eoinnmici suburb IN miles 
north vif L undon The piospenng yeoman 
familv ,u one lune owned Jefferies (aim 
in neaiby < hipocrtield uhe C hip c arter 
conncc'ionT and the Kings I angles 
church has a biass plaque in memory of 
Ancestor lohn Carter departed this woi Id 
in 1588 Anolhei Carter, also named 


John made it to London and m Dick 
Whittington fashion, became a piospet 
ous wine met chant As liefitled a new gen¬ 
tleman, he applied foi a coat of arms in 
1612 Cartel 1 ane, off I leel Street, still 
hems his name 

I wo of V miner John s ai migcial sons 
emigialed in the Amencan colonies 
aboard Ihe good ship Sutet\ in 1635 Jim¬ 
my's llth gcneiauon ances'or Thomas 
became a well-to-do Vuginu planlei 
while his eldei brother Jv'hn acquired an 
even iichet swath of Old Dominion farm 
land It was John’s son Robert 1 ‘King") 
C artei who beiame the lust American 
millionaire According to Harold Biooks- 
Bakei Debiell s managing directoi, hus¬ 
tling King Carter owned 300.000 acres, 
mine than 1 000 slaves and |icrhaps the 
Digest collection of books in the colonies 
at a time, notes Biooks-Baker, when 
' wealth was measuied by the numbei of 
line volumes you had" King was also a 
bankei his three Vuginia estates .ire still 
owned by Carters the I -est of the FFV 
tl ust famihesof Virgmial 


T lie C ai leis of Plains aie distantly te- 
lated to George Washington and hence 
ti' Queen i-h/abeth I by intermamage 
with the anstociatic Tookcs and Newces 
of 1 leitfoidshue and Virginia they aie 
also related to ihe Hatl isons the family 
that produced Presidents William Hemv 
and Benjamin Harrison, and to the pies- 
idcntial Madisons 1 anuly connections 
aside says Brtx'ks-Baker, ‘over the past 
six ceniunes, many of Piesident Carte's 
ancestois have reached ixisitions of im¬ 
mense importance Some were veiv in¬ 
telligent, but they didn't pioduce much 
with then brains They were a little bit 
sleepy -like the President's brother ’ 

T he blue-blooding of Cartel may come 
as a considerable surpi ise to the Pres¬ 
ident's family which hitherto has traced 
its roots to a different and less-distin¬ 
guished Vuginia branch (On his visit to 
1 ngland in June, Chip Carter apparently 
visited ihe w>rmg ancestral village Christ¬ 
church, which is about 100 miles south¬ 
west of King’s Langley I In any event. 
Carter s onetime count!ymen are delight¬ 
ed to find that the President ol the U S 
is to the manor born, sort of Says Brooks- 
Baker “The English always wanted Car¬ 
ter to be an aristocrat " ■ 






“Sam Told Me 
To Do It... Sam i 
Is the Devil” | 

After the capture, the 

twisted killer's life ' 

unfolds 

j 

| li-\£ ill' Kill'' chanted the vengeful : 

■Vcrowd outside Brooklyn’s Central ; 
Court Building, even though the object of ! 
their hatred was nowhere in sight j 

‘ That's the father' I hat s the father' ; 

shouted others as scoies of people nits- j 
takenly closed in on I eon Stern a flight- \ 
ened detensc attorney who fled into the 1 
cour (house i 

1 want tive minutes alone with the , 

guy I'd wipe the floor with the guy'' said ' 
Jetome Moskowit/ father ol Stacy, one ! 
of Son ol Sams 11 shooting victims Add i 
ed Neysa Moskowit/ mothei ol the slam ! 
gill ‘ I must see the face of this animal 
this, beast this woithloss human who took 1 
nn baby s life I don l know a death too 
homble for this man 

(he fury ua., duelled at IXmd Bei- 
kowit/, 2-1 a I S mail soriei who was 
eaptuied by poliee and identified as the 
lone gunman who had tern tied mik.li of 
New ’roik m a yeailong sdies til eight ' 
mphtttme jilacks m qmci icsidenlial 
ni ighboihoikls But as tile e>iy s most mas¬ 
sive manhunt ended ihc killet of six 
voting people (seven others btuvivud thui 
wounds) did not fulfill public expectations ■ 
of the typt of man who would automat- I 
tcalls ,oouse suspicion, teal and hate 

robe suit- the thin half-smile he wote ! 
as flashbulbs assailed him was infill kiting \ 
But the paunch the lound and smooth 
lace the shod only han and calm man- 1 
nei all seemed fat from menacing Bath- , 
ci than smistei Berkowit/ lixiked mnoc- ! 
uou. an unexceptional figuie unlikely to , 
ailrad alter .ion anywheie -\s the fads j 
of his life began to emerge, the much- 
sought gunman turned out to he the lonei i 
the psychologists had predicted He had 
appuiently abandoned the few friends ac- , 
quned in his earhei years lived alone m 
a sparsely fointshed apadment in subut- '; 
ban Yonkcts, got along comfortably with 
fellow postal workers but rately initialed 
a conversation and kept his personal feel¬ 
ings to himself | 

Lven as police finally gulled the mart , 
who had caused them so nuny bouts of 1 
frustration and drudgery, he was nenher | 
sullen nor hostile He talked readily of ! 
his crimes, showingama/ing tecall of each 1 
attack, correcting poltcc on details that j 
only he could know, never refusing to an- I 
; swer then impatient questions 

But then that twisted side of the mild- 
| mannered killer s mentality exposed it- 
i self Why why had he musdered ’ ‘ It was 
! a command," he said in a soft, nonag- 
i gressive voice ' I had a sign and 1 fol- 
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David Berkowitz in custody of New York police after being seized at his car in Yonkers 

The halt-smile h a\ in/ana nits’ bid the ’in id mannir did not seem tinnier 


iS 







lowed it Sam told me what to do and I 
did it " Again “Sain told me to do it Sam 
sent me on an assignment 1 had to do 
what 1 had to do 1 had my orders Sam 
sent me " Who is Sam 1 ’ Bcrkowit/ said 
Sam is at the moment a neighbor of his 
named Sam Carr, but “really is a man 
) who lived 6,000 years ago 1 got the mes¬ 
sages through his dog He told me to kill 
Sam is the Devil " 

C learly Beikowit/ is cra/y or, much 
less likely, feigning insanity At his ar¬ 
raignment in the Brooklyn court, the 
judge ordered psychiatnc examinations to 
determine whether he is sane enough to 
be prosecuted Chances aie he will spend 
the rest of his life m a mental institution 

I he question of how the once unre¬ 
markable Bcrkowit? acquired hts demon¬ 
ic delusions will, of couise, be the object 


»*> 



Police display the ,44-cal. death weapon 


An e\en more lethal nun was ready for use 

of intense psychiatric study Born Rich- I 
ard David I alco, but given up for adop- j 
tion by his mother at both, the killer was : 
raised by Nathan Bcrkowit/, a respected 
owner of a small hardware store in The 
Bronx His first wife pampeied David, but 
one family friend recalls that ihe boy 
sometimes would "curse her because he 
knew he was adopted" Nevertheless, 
when she died of cancer in 1967, her teen¬ 
age son sobbed openly at the functal, no¬ 
body could lemembei his crying since 
then The youth apparently was never 
close to Berkowit/'s second wife, a con- 
gema 1 woman, active in charity work 
After his father rented two years ago with 
his wife to Boynton Beach, Ha David 
occasionally visited the couple 

T he fathei flew to New Yolk last week 
and, with tears flowing freely. he faced 
reporters Addressing himself “to all those 
families who lost their children and had 
their children injured," he said “If Da¬ 
vid did these things, I don't expect you to 
forgive him The only thing 1 do ask of 
you is to understand the pain and agony 
that is within me, knowing the pain and 
agony of all you parents " Referring to 
the Berkowit/ family, he said, “We too 
are victims of ihts tragedy " 

If Berkowit/ had no continuing at¬ 
tachment to a mother, he also seemed to 
have little affinity for women of his own 
age. According to ( olummat J immy Bres- 

-- ■ ,16 . ,> 



Sam Carr and Harvey near their Yonkers home 


hn, a detective asked Berkowit/ “Do you 
gO With gills' 1 '’ 

“No,” he replied 

“Did you ever go with girls' 1 ’’ 

“Yeah " 

“How long back was that ” 

“Couple of years ” 

“And you don't gel invited a second 
time r ’ 

“That’s right ” 

Said the same detective “He lulled 


people, and I asked him about it But he 
has no remorse To him it was the same 
as eating an ice cream cone He doesn't 
know the difference ” 

Around dating bars in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, Fla., Berkowit/ was remembered as 
a quiet listener who would timidly attempt 
to join animated conversation, inject a few' 
comments with his bemused smile, quick¬ 
ly be cut out of a group as an odd duck, re- 
tieat, then try futilely to strike up a con¬ 
versation with others. 

Nothing seems to have been unusual 
about his education He attended Chris¬ 
topher Columbus High School m The 
Bronx, where he rarely dated and was 
teased for being fat, and he stuck to Bronx 
Community College for only one year He 
spent some of his free time with the New 
York City police auxiliary service This 
did not involve training in the use of fire¬ 
arms oi crime detection He was taught 
how to direct traffic, administer first aid 
and perform other rescue-related duties 
fellow trainees considered him introvert¬ 
ed but not particularly reclusive 

Berkowit/'s rather withdrawn person¬ 
ality seems to have developed its more 
ominous oddities after he joined the Army 
in 1971 He flunked his first nfle-shool- 
tng test but eventually qualified as an in¬ 
fantry sharpshooter (the middle tanking 
between marksman and experil with the 
M-I6 rifle L-arly in his Army service, for 
unknown reasons, he left Judaism to be¬ 
come a fundamentalist Baptist after at¬ 
tending hand-clapping revival meetings j 
In South Korea for a year with the . 
2nd Infantry Division, he had only one I 


minor disciplinary mark on his record, a 
temporary demotion for not joining a 
truck-convoy movement on time At first 
nothing about him impressed his Army 
acquaintances, though one said Berkowit/. 
consistently refused to join the barracks 
banter about sex Recalls a fellow soldier 
“Whenever the subject of women or sex 
came up, David would back off ” 

T wo of his high school fnends say Bet - 
kowiu, once a military hawk who turned 
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Fancying murderous messages from a dog 
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The telltale parking tag and Deputy Craig Giaaaman with hate letters from Ms neighbor 

Another delusion ' 7 promise you, Craig, the world shall spit on you and vour mother 
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Berkowitz (above, center) ln third grade and (below) hi M-16 rifle class at Fort Dtx, NJ. 

An unremarkable personality turned ominously different during service in Korea 


pacifist while m Korea, may even have 
sought release as a conscientious objec¬ 
tor (the Amty does not publicly discuss 
such matters) More portentously, Ber- 
kowit/’s letters began to ramble inco¬ 
herently, use odd imagery - and he signed 
at least one letter "Master of Reality’ 
He apparently abandoned some of his 
religious fervor at this lime began swear¬ 
ing which was out of character for that 
period of his life, and became ever more 
withdrawn and disagreeable 

Authorities are checking reports that 
he plunged heavily into drugs including 
l SD, while in Korea--which might have 
drastically altered his bchaviot His few 
former friends found him changed and 
difficult when he returned from the Army 
in 1974 He picked up various jobs in¬ 
cluding serving as a private security guaid 
before taking a civil service exam and 
landing his $256-a-week position sorting 
mail by machine He worked 4 pm to 
midnight, which gave him ample time 
after hours to search for young women 
whom he could gun down in the dark 
with minimal risk of being caught 

A fter his p'owhng. he would return to 
his $238 50-a-month studio apart¬ 
ment, which overlooked the Hudson Riv¬ 
er from the seventh floor of a trim build¬ 
ing occupied mainly by Hispamcs and 
blacks But Berkowit/s apartment was a 
mess, furnished with little more than a low 
mattress The windows were covered by 
sheets to keep neighbors from seeing in 
Pornographic magazines were strewn 
near the bed One large hole had been 
knocked in a wall, with an arrow pointing 
to it and a puzzling hand-printed message 
‘‘Hi My name is Mr Williams, and I live 
in this hole " Also on the wall was anoth¬ 
er irrational declaration "1 have several 
children who I’m turning into killers 
Wait til they grow up " 

More often. Berkowitz couched his 
strange ideas in vivid verbiage Said part 
of a note found in his car ‘‘And huge 
drops of lead- Poured down upon her 
head/ Until she was dead Yet the cats 
still come out at night to mate, and 



the sparrows still sing in the morning ’’ 
I rom a letter sent to Columnist Bres- 
hn “1 am a spirit naming the night 
Thirsty, hungry, seldom stopping to rest, 
anxious to please Sam I love my work ' 
The torments within Berkowitz a 
man who sometimes gieetcd people in his 
apartment building with a friendly smile 
and even gave a newspaper delivery boy a 
$30 Up one Christmas also surfaced in 
anonymous crank letters to neighbors 
— notes that helped lead to his capture 
Two were to Sam Carr, the fatherly figure 
Berkowitz was to fancy as a source of the 
commands to kiil Carr, 64, a frail, gnz/led 
man who operates a telephone answering 
service from his home and maintains an 
astonishing arsenal of guns (he said he has 
a 22 automatic, 32 revolve!, 38 revolver, 
30-06 rifle, 410 shotgun and 357 mag¬ 
num). suspected that Berkowitz. sent the 
anonymous threatening letters that com¬ 
plained about the howling of Carr's black 
Labrador retriever Hai vey 

The first letter declared that “our lives 
have been torn apart because of this dog " 
The second said that “my life is destroyed 


now I have nothing to lose anymore I 
can see that there shall be no peace in 
my life or my family's life until I end 
yours You wicked evil man—child of the 
devil—[ curse you and your family for¬ 
ever ' Carr claimed that Berkowitz later 
shot Harvey in the leg with a 44-cal gun 
The other recipient of hate mail was 
Craig Classman, 29, a male nurse and 
part-time corporal in the Westchester 
County sheriff's emergency foice He 
lived directly under Berkowitz’s apart¬ 
ment and got four letters They accused 
Classman of being a "demon” and a 
"wicked person,' who (like “Sam”) was 
forcing the writer to kill Said one letter 
"My master Craig, You will be punished 
Craig, how dare you force me into the 
night to do your bidding I promise you, 
Craig, the world shall spit on you and 
your mothei Sure, 1 am the killer, but 
Craig, the killings aie at youi command " 
On the same day that he received two of 
the letters (Aug 6), Classman was star¬ 
tled to find a file burning outside his 
apartment door When firemen put it out, 
they found 22-cal shells in the ashes 
The fire brought Yonkers police to in¬ 
terview Classman, who told them about 
the hate letters Yonkers detectives quick¬ 
ly linked those letters to the similar ones 
Carr had lepoited ieceivtng—and they 
informed Classman that Berkowitz was 
the probable letter writer At that time 
Yonkeis police knew what type of car 
Berkowitz was driving and its license 
number, and they began to suspect that 
Berkowitz migh* be Son of Sam It was 
three days later lhat the New York po¬ 
lice task foice hunting the killer learned 
Yonkers authorities were pursuing Ber¬ 
kowttz as a potentially dangerous neigh- 
borhixxl crank 

T hat knowledge apparently followed 
the tip that broke the case It came 
from Cacilta Das is, 49, a terrified wom¬ 
an who told a belated story to New York 
police Davis who lives near the Giaves- 
end Bay site where Stacy Moskowitz was 
killed, said she was walking her dog Snow¬ 
ball near her apartment at 2 30 am on 
the night of the murder A young man 
"who walked strange, like a cat" ap¬ 
proached her on the sidewalk, looked di¬ 
rectly into her face, then passed She said 
he held his right arm down stiffly, as 
though he were canymg something part¬ 
ly up his sleeve Five minutes later she 
heard shots and the wail iff a car horn 
Next day learning of the double shoot¬ 
ing. she was certain the passing stranger 
had been the killer When detectives ques¬ 
tioned her, she recalled another vital de¬ 
tail she had seen a cop tagging a cream- 
colorcd car paiked illegally near a fire 
hydrant one block from the murder site 
Incredibly, Berkowitz, who had so 
cleverlv eluded police for so long had used 
his own properly registered 1970 Ford 
Calaxie sedan as his getaway car fot each 
attack, not bothering even to acquire sto¬ 
len license plates When New York po- 
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lice checked puking tickets for the mur 
dei night m iim < iiavcsend neighborhood, 
they found one issued to Hcikowilz, it led 
to his 'lonktis address I hey wondered 
Who: was a Yonkers resident doing 25 
milt i aw.iv in HriHiklvn.U 2 '(lam 1 

N\ " l i ih.it, New York detectives went 1 
to Hi > kowit/ s ap.ii linenl house and thev i 
toon.I his v.u paikcd handily in tionl 
I’etiing inside tfvv spied a idle hull pit' 
t<tiding Irom an Anns duMe! bag in the 
hack seal anti a note on the tionl seat It , 
Nne the highly distinctive hand punting 
nl the 44-cal killet s letters to police and 
Bieslin \ do/en olh.cis staked out the , 
c.u and the building while a seaich wai 
taut was sought 

At 10 30pm Beikowit/walked calm- 1 
I) out ol me building got mio his sui and 
stalled the engine A couple of olhceis 
ran out ol the il.tik ness then guns di awn 
1 hev tndeied Hei kowit/ it' tin n off the lg 
nnion, gel out t'f the cai and place his 
hands ori top ol it Having followed the 
mouni.ims ol clippings about Son ol Sain 
closely a sciapbot'k of them was found 
in his upailmoni HeiKciwit/ levogm/nl 
the arresting officers leadei Depots In 



Nathan Berkowitz 


i spector 1 imolhy Dowd li'spectoi vou 
| tit'.illv got me he saidcjuullv lo Dowd 
1 I guess this is the end ol the Mail 

When he was seized Heikovvuz was 
j eaitying a mamla envelope in it was the 
: 44-cal pistcil that had Ikcii used in all of 
ihe Son ol Sam nun dels Ik also had a 
j sennaulomaiic i die simulated lo look likt 
; a submachine gun mlhec.ii 
; lulling his story lalei to police Bet 
l.owttz destioyed some no .conceptions 
; that had been spread sometimes bv au- 
! thonlies nunc often bv lien/ied New 
Yor k tabloids No, he did not always 
I tire his jolting 44 Bulldog n'vokcr with 
! two hands from a cioik h I lie' lust thiee 
i limes I shot with one hand No he 

i was not a skilled maiksman I wa> 
, lousy ‘ No he did not always keep one 
; of the live bullets in bis icvolvet m ic 
; serve in case he faced captuie He twice 
I emptied the gun in his attacks No lie 
did not look only lot daik-haiied gnls 
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Julia Berkowitz 

If V too air in tin, v of l/n\ It ain't !v 


haunt discotheques foi viclinis oi eaic- 
fully case a site befoie striking Ills hunt 
was landom When I got a calling, he 
said ‘ I went kioking loi a spot 

lie often ciuised vaiious neighbor - 
hoods m Ins cai alttn such a ‘calling 
looking foi some "sign that the timing 
was right I ve*ri such a chance event as 
the appe.iiaiice of a convenient parking 
space was such a sign to Beikowit/ He 
did choose vn tuns whom he consideied 
"pretty claiming he favored the Ductus 
hiiioiigh mi a lime because ‘Ductus gills 
are pictuei Ik did nul walk visually 
away hum the muidel sites and slip into 
tlie dark I i m like hell He revisited 
at least two ot the scenes ol his crimes 
and tried lo find the grave of his fust vic¬ 
tim Donna lauiu IS whom he had not 
known but toi whom fie seemed to dc 
velop a posthumous affectum 

As the details ofhis ci lilies spilled out 
in Beikowit/ s own winds police officials 
mdered cut's lo slop talking to repmleis 
about ihcii metwhelming evidence 
against him Incredibly.one ofhisownde- 
lense lawvers Philip Pell- was accused 
ol li ving to sell taped interviews with Ber- 
kuwiiz and biH'k rights to the New York 
Doth- \e»'v and the New York Post lor 
up to 5> 100 000 Both newspapers prompt- 
Iv (ejected the offei 

Clearly this was one crime in which 
theie could be no doubt that the right man 
had fieen caught Police had not released 
Berkowitz s first note to them precisely so 
they could confront any suspect with 
something only he could answei How had 
he signed that note’ The monster,' he 
conectly icplied Partial tingeiprints tak¬ 
en fiom the killer s notes to the police and 


Breslin matched those of Berkowitz Bal¬ 
listics tests shewed that the 44-cal revolv- 
et seized from Berkowitz had fired the 
shots that killed Stacy Moskowitz The 
only legal defense against a murder con¬ 
viction seemed to be a plea of insanity 
The manhunt ovei, police fell pride 
tinged with a few regiets, at this handling 
of one of their toughest challenges Once 
again they had discovered that terrified 
witnesses raiely piovide tellable descrip¬ 
tions The series of sketches drawn by po¬ 
lice artists from such fragmental> impres¬ 
sions turned out to be off the mark 
-actually hindering police woik by 
inviting people to name suspects bearing 
likenesses lo the enant diawings, but not 
to the murderer 

T he work of enminal psychologists in 
providing police with personality 
protiles ol the likely killei was more ac¬ 
curate and perhaps did help nanow the 
search Such a profile issued by police last 
Mav desciibed the killei as 'neurotic 
schizophiemc and paranoid, with reli¬ 
gious aspects to his thinking process, as 
well as hints of demonic possession and 
compulsion He is probably shv and odd 
a lonci inept at establishing petsonal re¬ 
lationships especially with women Psy¬ 
chologists say Berkowitz is a psvthopath, 
and all evidence |H>inls to his lonely na 
lure and inability to relate noimally lo 
women 

li is quite likely that ihiIwc giabbcd 
Son ol'Sam just befoie he i ould i laim even 
more victims in even mole spevtacul.it 
dimes David Beiki'wnz told them why 
he had placed lh.il semiautomatic rifle in 
his ear on the nighi he was captured He 
said he planned to drive out lo the fash¬ 
ionable tlampion lesott communities on 
1 ong Island and blast awav at the crowd 
in a discotheque oi nightclub He was 
icadv, he said with a smile, lo go down 
in a blaze of glory ■ 
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Religion 


Tracking the Children of God 

Will the real Moses please come down from the mountain ? 


E ven in (he contemporary profusion of 
exotic icligious cults, the Children 
of God stand out as. well, exotic Once 
the most zealous of America s Jesus Peo¬ 
ple they used to disrupt other church ser- 
vices and denounce public schools, cap¬ 
italism and what they consideted the 
System About V. years ago inspued by 
a belief that the Comet Kohoutek hei- 
alded (he destruction of America and the 
onset of the Lnd 'limes, they began clos¬ 
ing miist of their 100 ’ colonies” and di ift- 
cd off to t ui ope 

Over the years they have evolved into 
a brigade of international nomads, em¬ 
busing o new lehgion proclaimed in hun- 
diedsof tumbling Mo L clters ’ from their 
fotindci and prophet Moses David” hi.' 
David Brandt Bctgi. 58 These Mo I el- 
lei s have, amongotho things, encouraged 
the female Childien of t>od to become 
Happv Hookcis lor lesus 

Mo lives in seciecv, wheicahouts un- 
known seen only bv a handful ofhisapns- 
iles I he lnvste'ies ul Mo have esialaied 
wi'h the •listi ibution of a dtvumeiH put- 
poitini' to be the latest Mo I ctiei and ti 
tied (iod Bless You And (mod Bvc 1 ” 
In (hi. letter Mo confesses that he has 
tieen a false prophet v ho passed off his 
own ihoughis as JimikIv inspued and 
led you by yom lailh in Jesus into trie 
dukness "I in\ mind Ihe movement, 
he announces 'has conic lo .in end now 
and foie-'er I .11 liom disbanding how- 
cvci ihe ( hildten aie arguing that the lel- 
tci is a li.ltltl 

Snue Moses David icfuses it' be in- 
Ici' ic'tetl it is liaid U' know for sure what 
is pome on within the oigam/alion I ast 
week lio'\e\ei, 1 isii was given a tape-re- 
co'eltd message from the teal Mtises 
David tha ailed ihe resignation letter 
nothing but a i ompiciely fraudulent and 
lying toigerv laihei shabbily cs'iicocled 
by some ciriekpot who is apparently par¬ 
tially demented ' It only shows the real 
Moses David continued "what slimy 
stinking depths our enemies do not hes- 
ilale to slither lo to try to stop us, in¬ 
cluding i runinal acts of kidnaping invol¬ 
untary incarceration, mental and pnvsical 
torluie and even murdei 1 ’'* Despite re¬ 
semblances to eat her letters, Moses David 
argues wither convincingly that details 
of the language and foimat in the ass¬ 
ignation letter piove it to he a hoax 

* I'nhdppv parents of some or the C hildren of Gud 
have foiincd oiganl/alums lo comtui the cull and 
have called in help from various piofessional 
deprofjranimers ' The Children hkme unspecified 
enemies foi the death of al least one disciple 
whose nude Ixxly, with several internal organs 
ciushed was found lavl yeai at a medieval Corneas 
in Belgium Opponents suspcel Ihe sect itself and po- 
licc have nevei solved the case Mi'ses David's son 
Paul died under simitar circu nstances in Switzer¬ 
land in I9 1 3 


The ' real Mo" tape was released by 
Barbara C'anevaro. 21, aka Queen Ra¬ 
chel. who says she is the prophet’s “of¬ 
ficial representative and "authorized to 
speak for him m all matters ’ She is 
also the No 2 leader and Bergs des¬ 
ignated successor A tall and glamorous 
figure with waisttongchestnut hair Queen 
Rachel has been with the Children since 
they began in 1968 At one point she 
lived with a disciple 
named Samson and 
bore him a son when 
she was 16 years old 
but denies claims by 
defectors that she co¬ 
habited with Moses 
David for a couple 
ot years in 197.1 
she mart led another 
Mo disciple named 
l manuele ( anevjin. 

15 who also hap¬ 
pened to be the Italian Duke of /oagh 
and C'aslelvari The duke has welcomed 
the ( hildien to Poggiostvco his fam¬ 
ily s idyllic farm and wme-pioducing 
estate neai Moience Police raided the 
tann hcadciuartets two veurs ago but 
found in' evidence of wiongdomg In¬ 
deed ncighbois ui the nearby village of 
(iiassma described the ( hildren to a 
Timi coriespondem as unfailingly well 
behaved and polite 

According to the mass-cnculation 
(ierman magazine Stem howcvei the es¬ 
tate has a school whcie the ( hildren train 
gcxxl I'X'kmg disciples in the arts of sc- 



Queen Rachel 


duction Such allegations are amply cor¬ 
roborated by the Mo Letters, which ad¬ 
vocate not only Mos version of the 
P!a\bo\ philosophy but the ancient prac¬ 
tice of icligious prostitution In a 1974 
epistle called “God's Love Slave 1 ” for ex¬ 
ample Moses describes how he gave his 
wile ' Maim' to numerous men and then 
questioned hei dflerward to enjoy a ' de¬ 
tailed desci iption" of the action 

Stern and Spain’s Intervtu also icport- 
ed that Beig tesided in the Canary Is¬ 
lands until lecentiv and appeared every 
night at a bar in Pueiio de la Ciuz with a 
harem of girls looking foi pickups The 
Stern report said he fled to I ibya earlier 
this year when an investigating judge 
summoned him for questioning 

A sked about all this, the Duchess Ca- 
, nevaro denied tht magazines reports 
but said “ There is nothing wiong with a 
sexy vonversuin We believe sc\ is a hu¬ 
man necessity, and in ecu (am cases we 
nuv go to bed with someone to show peo¬ 
ple Gods love" But 'this is the excep¬ 
tion rather than the lule,' she added As 
to the question of whether the Children 
engage m sex lo raise money, the Duch¬ 
ess stoullv denied it "No one has ever 
charged one penny loi this and never 
will ' she declared (Ihe Children sup¬ 
port themselves by begging m ihe streets 
and selling lucralure and revoids ) 

So far l hildren of C n>d leaders have 
had no serious wouhle with the law And 
if the elusive Mos claims aie to be be¬ 
lieved his sect is indeed ptospenng He 
claims to have 8 000 missionanes at wotk 
in 80 countries and even to have made 2 
million conversions ‘That is the most ex¬ 
plosive growth of a brand-new religious 
movement in hislorv," says Mo ■ 



Elusive Cult Leader Moses David and friends during Canary Islandsioioum 

Be "Happy Hookers for Jesus,' the prophet fold female followers 
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Economy & Business 


Lockheed^ Great Dilemma 


| Can a C.P.A. make that big bird fly? 


R ov A Anderson a silver-haired 
accountant who will lie elected 
chairman of I ockheed Aircraft 
C orp next month, is taking charge 
of a uimpany that has endured a succes¬ 
sion of discs lenned by an internal man¬ 
agement study to be ‘unpaiatleled in the 
history of Ainetican business" Lockheed 
in 1964 and 70 lost wads of money on 
fixed-price defense contracts It was saved 
from bankruptcy in 1471 only by the Gov¬ 
ernment s gu.uantee of a $250 million 
bank loan and ever since has been in al¬ 
most continuous negotiation with Us 
bankers to arrange ciedil 1 he company s 
reputation was almost ruined by disclo¬ 
sure that up to $38 million in question 
able foreign payments was made to spur 
stiles of its airciaft, the scandal involved 
Prince Bcrnhatd of The Nether lands and 
toimei Prime Mimsle: Kakuci 1 anaka of 
Japan, among others 'I o top it all I »vk 
j heed s effort to re-establish itself as a prin- 
| cipal supplier of commucinl airciaft has 
been a disaster 

TnStai L-101 Is have never iceuuped 
development costs and the company is ic- 
signed to writing off about $400 million of 
those costs ovei the next eight years, since 
the write-offs reduce piohts thev have the 
effect of a guaranteed annual Kiss 

When Chairman Daniel llaughlon 
and President A Call Nolcliian were 
foiced to resign last yeai at the height of 
the payments scandal Lockheed seemed 
likely to stall like a disabled jet I hat it 
did not is due largely to Robert Haack. 
former piesident of the New York Stock 


l xchangc, who came in as interim chair¬ 
man Though Haack describes I ockheed 
as "a colossus to try to get your arms 
around," he helped to pate long-term 
bank debt fiom $595 million to $425 mil¬ 
lion During his tenure, a special review 
committee of outside dnectors drafted a 
severe code ol ethical conduct that bars 
any illegal ot off-the-books payments 

In a yeai -long search, Haack and oth¬ 
er directors considered about 100 outsid¬ 
ers for the |ob of permanent chairman 
Bui they eventually concluded that to 
bring in someone new would set 1 oek- 
hecd back while the outsider familiarized 
himself with the company So the choice 
fell on Anderson, who knows I ockheed 
thoroughly Aflei serving as a naval of- 
heet duiing World War II and the Ko¬ 
rean conflict, he joined the companv m 
1956 and woiked his way up thiough sev¬ 
eral financial posts to vice chaimmn and 
chief financial officer In that job he was 
aware of some jiggery-pokery in lock- 
heed's foreign sales But the board's spe¬ 
cial leview committee found that he was 
to a certain extent the victim of a plan 
by llaughlon and Kotchian to keep him 
uninfoimcd 

So now Anderson must try to lessen 
the IriStar drag that has left Lockheed 
Hailing badly behind its chief competitors 
in the commetcial airciaft market Boe¬ 
ing and McDonnell Douglas Last year 
all thiee had comparable sales $3 2 bil¬ 
lion foi I.ixkheed, $3 5 billion for Mc¬ 
Donnell Douglas and $3 9 billion for Boe¬ 
ing But while McDonnell Douglas earned 


a profit of $109 million and Boeing $103 
million, Lockheed netted only $39 mil¬ 
lion Reason an operating loss of $125 
million on the airbus The news this year 
is no belter In the first six months. Lock 
heed's profits rose to $25 5 million, from 
$22 2 million a year eailier, but they 
would have been three times as large with¬ 
out a $52 7 million TnStai writc-ofT 
I ockheod's share of the commetcial jet 
auuaft market is a puny 2 T'r compaied 
with McDonnell Douglas 28 '<• and a lat 
52 r '< foi Boeing 

Nonetheless, Anderson is adamant 
that l ockheed will continue to manufac¬ 
ture the IiiSiat He has high hopes for 
the long-range veision of the plane i Brit¬ 
ish An ways has oideied sixi and has set 
up a new financial affiliate that will ar- 
tange favor able lei ms for prospective huy- 
ers I he inability to do that while Lock¬ 
heed's own finances wcie in a mess is a 
major reason whv 1 riStai sales have nev¬ 
er matched the company > predictions 
Anderson's most immediate problem is to 
arrange short-teim loans to replace an es¬ 
timated $80 million of the < loveinmc-nl- 
guarantecd loan 

^nndcrsnn further has the Ilk k to take 
^^Eovci at a time when the always cy- 
^l^^clical civilian airciaft lndusliy 
" ™ seems to be starting on an up¬ 

swing Although McDonnell Douglas de¬ 
liveries of lX"-9s and IX -10s will drop 
fiom 65 in 197b to 37 this yeai the com¬ 
pany has aheady booked oidcis loi 54 
planes to he finished in 1978 I xecutives 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Chairman-designate Roy A. Anderson at Orion anti-submarine warfare aircraft assembly plant in Burbank, Calif. 







and industry analysts expect the upturn 
to continue Some airlines have more 
morfey to buy planes because traffic is ris¬ 
ing and earnings are improving (even Pan 
Am may report a piotit for the first time 
in nine years) 

Othei parts of Lockheed's business 
are m fine shape The company s total 
order backlog, largely military, has risen 
to $4 6 billion, up Si billion m twelve 
months Defense business is consistently 
profitable, it ranges from cargo aircraft 
to missiles and electronics—to say noth¬ 
ing of secret projects undertaken at Lock¬ 
heed's "skunk works,' which turned out, 
among other things, the U-2 Negotiations 
are under way between the Japanese de- 


ou can trust your cai to the man 

■ who wtvrs the star ' piomise those 
familiar Texaco ads hailing the supposed 
virtues of the crisply umfoi med gas sta¬ 
tion attendant Yet mote and mine these 
days. American moionsts find that pull¬ 
ing into a gas station can be a lonely ex¬ 
perience—no smiling greeting no wipe 
of the windshield, all too often not even 
an attendant Sometimes indeed the sta¬ 
tion itself has disappeared, its facilities 
closed up entirely or transformed into 
animal hospitals, uscd-car lots 01 fiuit 
stands 

The full-service station, long a fa¬ 
miliar and comforting fixture of the 
American roadside, is falling victim to a 
major new marketing trend Tor years 
the large oil companies, which own or 
lease most stations, were not concerned 
about income from gasoline sales, their 
earnings came mainly from producing 
and selling ciude oil But those profits 
have been slashed by takeovers of 
production facilities by governments 
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fense agency and the l> S Department of 
Defense for the sale of 44 Orion antisub¬ 
marine aircraft, a deal that would bring 
Lockheed more than $1 billion over the 
next decade or so 

Anderson himself raises one thorny 
pioblem about Lockheed's new code of 
conduct Says he "One thing that still has 
to be considered is the question of what 
advantage this may give to foreign com¬ 
panies" if they aie less scrupulous aboul 
making undei-the-tabie payments to air¬ 
craft buyers Investors obviously are not 
worned Although payment of a dividend 
is a long way off. Lockheed s stock has 
about doubled in price this year to around 
$ 18 a share ■ 


abroad and price conliols in the l. 1 S 

Seeking higher piofiis per pump Tex¬ 
aco, txxon. Mobil and other oil giants 
have been closing down at a dizzying 
clip what they considci marginal sta¬ 
tions Nationwide, the nutnbei of sta¬ 
tions has dropped fiom 226 000 in 
1073 to 180,000 at present, and vutu 
ally no new full-scivicc stations are 
being built Instead, the trend is to no¬ 
service stations that sell only gas and 
oil require cuslomcis to fill ei up them¬ 
selves and can oc updated by a single 
cashier 

Because costs aie lower, these sta¬ 
tions can chip 4c to 5c off the price of a 
gallon of gas (current nationwide av¬ 
erage 63c per gal ) attract more cus¬ 
tomers and sell mote fuel Almost half 
of all the stations in the nation aie now 
self-service, »• only 8 f r three years ago 

Because gas consumption continues 
to climb and the number of stations has 
fallen sharply, the amount of gas pumped 
by the average station has more than 


doubled since the eaily 1970s, to about 
13 000 gal pci month The self-service 
stations typically pump much more 
200 000 gal pei month and up 
The new economics of gas sales has 
spuned competition foi the btg companies 
fiom icgional chains that go bv such 
names as Raceway (Alabama) Maverick 
(('oloiadol and Las Cias (Texas) What 
gasoline men describe as ‘the lai Ma¬ 
hal of the self-service is also an in¬ 
dependent a place in Las Vegas called 
Temble Hcibst that leatuies 48 pumps 
all mil by a Matf of two The stations of | 
the futiiie. some oilmen say. may fie some- j 
what like those mn by an outfit in Brus- i 
sets called Nalta, where a motorist punch¬ 
es his ciedil eaid number liiloa compuiei. 
then tills up hi- tank fiom an overhead 
nozzle I he compuiei then ihaiges the 
amount of the vustomci s purchase to 
his bank account 

T o combat these fasi-gtowing up- 
staits the hig oil turns aie exper¬ 
imenting with a vaneiv of customer come- 
ons fenncco stations m the South have 
opened convenience stoics that sell such 
things as beer and sandwiches 1 o en¬ 
tice sluitteihugs some Shell stations have 
installed I otomat shoos next to their 
pumps I he maiois have also stalled sell¬ 
ing pnvate label gas brands that are not 
expensively advoilived and van lie sold 
at iovk-hollom prices Mobil, lor exam¬ 
ple ha. inlioduced Big Bi and Hi Val 
gas m some aicas f his practice has 
often pul Ihc iin.jOis m dliect competition 
with then own stations 

Indeed the big loser in the great gas 
station shake-up has been the small busi¬ 
nessman who teases his station bom a 
large him and depends on it to piovide 
fuel and maiketmg sup|>oii ODcn these 
operators make most of then money from j 
vai icpaiis oi maintenance and do not i 
want to switch lo selling gas exclusively j 
lei il thev id use lo go along the com- i 
panics can and sometimes do refuse to ! 
i l new then lease 

In Massachusetts California, Maiv- I 
land Pennsylvania and othei slates, these ; 
oiicialois have succeeded in gelling laws 
passed to piotcet them from being ai- i 
bidarilv closed by the oil companies In 1 
addition C ongiess is now considering ! 
legislation that would euib the ml com 
pamos freedom U'end leases Such mea 
suies will cnsuie the survival ol a fair 
pciccnlapL of full-seivice stations I o help 
till ihe need cicatcd bv ihe vK misu of 
many others a new tyi>e o! business is 
sponging up auto service comers that 
sell no gas but coiiccniiaie instead on 
providing auto rep.uis and parts Lot j 
example Seais Roebuck and J ( Pen- j 
nev both opii.ite a stung of such ceil 
lets nat'on'vufv 5 cl haid realities can- ] 
not lie denied I ike the Mom and Pop ' 
gnxtiv stoic Ihe gas dealer who will j 
check the ml tune a motoi m low a car i 
will almost certainly be cvei laid in j 
the years ahead I 
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Girls playing fill-it-yourself at Terrible Herbst’s “Taj Mahal” in Las Vegas 


> Now, the No-Service Station 

I Lower prices, higher sales, more profit at the gas pump 
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India May 
Swallow Coke 

Demanding the secret formula 

I n India last week C oca -C ola was fast 
becoming more than the most popular 
soft dunk in the country, it was turning 
into two four-letlet words Climaxing a 
fout -year campaign against multinational 
companies in gencial and Coca-Cola in 
particular the government in effect de¬ 
manded that C oke turn over its secret 
drink formulas and 60' '< ol its operations 
to Indian investors by next Apnl or be ex¬ 
pelled from the subcontinent Minister foi 
industry George I crnandes, a leftist labor 
leader installed in his post by the new Ja¬ 
nata Party government, charged that 
Coke was taking fat more money out of 
the country than it was putting in. and tri¬ 
fling with India s own soil-drink industry 
Said he “The manufacture of beverages 
should be Indiam/ed 

T he move is mainly a show of force bv 
India’s new rulers Ihey aie eagei to 
prove that thev can enforce the 1971 I oi 
eign Lxchangc Regulation Act bettei 
than Indira Gandhis Congress Party 
which was thrown out of office last Match 
The new mixxl is a fai uy from ihc mote 
tranquil days of 1950, when Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Pnme Mtmstei of ncwlv indepen¬ 
dent India, sipped Coke as the corner¬ 
stone was laid foi an Indian C oke-hottling 
plant, or in the mid-’60s when the Dalai 
Lama, m India asa refugee fiom the C om- 
mumsl takeover of Iibet happily quaffed 
Coke 

T he Coca-Cola I \|xiit Corp in India 
now supplicsC oke syrup to 22 Indian- 
owned bottlers employing some 6 000 peo¬ 
ple and runs one plant of its own that 
makes the concentrate 1 heir growth, 
snorts leinandcs. is a classic example 
of how a foreign company can amass pow¬ 
er by quietly focusing etforis on frills like 
soli drinks instead of on aieas of intense 
national concern, such as high technolo¬ 
gy He claims that C oke reaps 400', prof¬ 
it margins in its dealings with Indian 
bottlers 

C oke officials have no objection to 
turning majoiily ownership of then Indi¬ 
an subsidiai v ovci to Indians But they in¬ 
sist that C oke must retain firm control of 
rhe quality of drink prixJuced and, above 
all, the svrup-making secrets I he oi iginal 
Coke formula, >o gin's company gossip is 
kept m a vault in a Georgia hank and is 
known to no moie than ten people in the 
world The formula contains an ingredl 
ent called 7X. whi„h no one has managed 
to duplicate The Indian governments 
view is that the 1973 law obliges all 
forergn-owned companies- I uropean as 
well as American to share all then tech¬ 
nology with Indians, that many have com¬ 
plied and that no exception can he made 
for C oke 
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Dalai Lama pausing to refresh 

(Juent hmy a nationalism tlmst 


I 

Cokt does not stand to lose a lot even ! 
if it is kicked out of India Coke ptoduc- I 
tion in India has almost slopped anyway | 
because the government has held up ic- 
newal of the company s license to import 
ingredients for the drink Indian sales ac- 1 
counted loi only one fifth of l'< of the j 
company s 13 I billion woildwide reve¬ 
nues last year Just in case Coke diies j 
leave Indian researchers have come up 
with a substitute that they hope will he 
commeicially exploited keep bottling 
plants running and employment up But 
the copied Coke may not work Indus 
soft-dunk fanciers have learned to distin¬ 
guish between eisat/ C oke which is ped 
died cveiywheie on ihe Indian maikel. 
and the Real 1 hing ■ 


Red Tractors 
In the Midwest 

A Kremlin subsidiary 

A Minnesota wheat farmer plowing up 
the south 40 in a Soviet-built trac¬ 
tor’ It sounds about as likely as a Mus¬ 
covite munching black-eyed peas—but 
it shouldn't During the past three years, 
Satra Corp, a New York City-based 
firm that maikets Soviet exports in the 
West, has managed to sell more than 
1.000 sturdy Soviet-built Belarus tractors 
to American farmeis This may not be 
much when measured as a percentage 
of the total L T S tiactor market (1976 
sales 153,000 units), but it was enough 
to convince the Soviet stale corporation 
Traktoroexport that it was time to cut 
out the middleman and conduct all the 
business on U S tractors itself So in 
March the Soviets put up an estimated 
$5 million to buy out Salra's distribution 
lights after incorporating Belaius Ma- 
chineiy Inc as an American company 
---line of only two operating in the US 
as wholly owned subsidiaries of the So 
viel governments Ministry of 1 oreign 
1 rade ' 

Belaius now maintains curpoiaie of¬ 
fices in New Yoik and sales headquarters 
in Milwaukee Twenty-one salesmen call 

* The other is Amloif lidding imp a New \mk 
t ii\ based Loipoi.ilioii that impotis a wici« lungi 
til Smlel gixxls into the V S 
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Manager Kelly with stock of Soviet machines awaiting shipment to dealers 

Plowing under some U S i ompetition in a drive for sales 
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on a network of 115 dealers (mosl of 
whom also sell U S -made tractors and 
farm-machinery products) Belarus' top 
executive is President Konstantin Shar- 
tanov, 36, a graduate of Moscow's Acad¬ 
emy for Foreign Trade, but in the best 
tradition of multinational capitalism is 
run largely by host-country citizens John 
Chambers is general manager and James 
Kelly director of dealer development 
“We are very conscious of the bottom 
line,” says Chambers and he is motivat¬ 
ing his salesmen and dealers with distinct¬ 
ly uncollectivist incentives sales bonuses, 
commissions and free Caribbean cruises 
Belarus salesmen downplay the origin 
of the tractors (though it is hardly a secret 
name plates, partly in Cyrillic lettenng. 
identify them as madi in inr ussr ) 
and often counsel reluctant customers 
that “it’s better to trade than to shoot " 
Nonetheless Chambers admits that some 
faimcis simply refuse lo consider buying 
“Commie ttactois ' < )lheis find that piac- 
lical considerations outweigh ideology At 
prices typically ranging from $4,600 lo 
$12,000, Belarus’ line of five models un¬ 
dersells us American rivals by anywhere 
fioni 15', lo 20 r l or more The Soviet 
tiactois, made in plants in Minsk. Khar¬ 
kov. Lipetsk. Vladimn and hnov. are less 
plushly tilled out than American makes, 
bui they also arc duiablc and more eoo 
nomical iomn SaysC hambers We have 
the Volkswagen philosophy unuind heie 
Our tractors may nol have all the billsand 
whistles of the lau si models lioin the U S 
hut they do the woik 

M any Belatus models also come 
equipiN'd with four-wheel drive, 
handy when plowing a mucky swampy 
held nul a lamv on American-made 
ti actors 

The biggesi piohlcm faced by Belarus 
dealers is (he Soviet Unions deseivedly 
dismal icputation tor never having 
enough spate pans of anything on hand 
Belarus has stockpiled a $5 million inven¬ 
tory of spa s in its Milwaukee plant 
where a team of Soviet mechanics works 
and in its Toronto facility SaysChamheis 
flatly ' We aie competitive in spare-parts 
service with any American company 
Another help Soviet fatmersaicoften far 
from the nearest tractoi dealer, so the 
tractors have been designed foi quick and 
simple on-the-spot servicing 

For all that, the American market is 
dominated by such massive and well-en¬ 
trenched firms as International Harvest¬ 
er, John Deere and Tord and Belarus w ill 
do well to meet its modest sales target of 
1,900 tractors annually by 1980 It will 
be many years more before tractor ex¬ 
ports have any perceptible impact on the 
Soviet Union’s giant deficit in trade with 
the U S (more than $2 billion last yeai) 
But it seems somehow fitting that the 
Kremlin, having become a large and 
steady customer for American grain, is 
supplying tractors to help plant and har¬ 
vest the crops ■ 
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Ray Hunt and Reunion project in Dallas 


The Nice Hunt 

// L s son streamlines dad s 
empire—and hits oil, too 

L ike lather like son usually perhaps 
but not in the Muni family The late 
Haroldson Lafayette Hunt who pailayed 
a winning poker hand into a pyramid of 
oil wells, was eccenliu. even foi a self- 
made billionaire Befoie he died in No¬ 
vember 1974, Hunt became a legend foi 
his bdv king of ultra-right wing causes, his 
penny-pinching (he often earned his 
lunch in a biown paper bagi and his 
health faddism (he used to ciawl around 
his Dallas mansion on all fonts for e\- 
eicise) The youngest of his five sons Rav 
Hunt, 34 is quiet almost to the point of 
being self-cflacing Yet surprisingly Ray 
has wound up running -and streamlining 
—about half of the enipne ihat H 1 once 
commanded 

The surprises began a month aflei 
H l Hunt’s death at age 85 When his 
will was opened, Ray turned out to be ex- 
ecutoi with full admmistiative powers 
over the estate—possiblv because HI 
had doted on Ray as the only son of his 
second marriage Discord soon developed 
between Ray and his three older half- 
brothers. Bunker. Hcibert and Lamar* 
If not eccentrics in H L s mold, they are 
at least wheeler-dealers Bunker, in par- 

*A fourth son of His hrvi marriage has mental 
problems Ihat keep him in seclusion 


licular. has grabbed headlines with gaudy 
speculations in silver and soybeans To re¬ 
solve the conflict, Ray agreed in nud-1975 
lo spill the empire in two Bunkei, Hei- 
bert and Lamar took ovei management 
of a new company. Hunt knergy Corp 
Ray ictained control of the flagship op- 
eialion Hum Oil Co 

11 l left a hodgepodge of 200-odd en¬ 
tities (companies trusts, royally owner 
ships) that in his last days were slipping 
partly because the old man would let no 
one else make decisions—and made in¬ 
creasingly few himself Though figuies are 
hard to come by because the Hunt com¬ 
panies are privately owned, the Hunt fam¬ 
ily fortune was once estimated at $2 bil¬ 
lion The best estimate of the net worth 
of Ravs hall of the empue today is “in 
excess of $.300 million 1 

Ray quickly corralled a herd of tal¬ 
ented young executives fromolhci Dallas- 
based corpoialions and moved them into 
key management slots After a vear-long 
study ivl company operations he teorga 
ni/cd Ins holdings into three profit cen¬ 
ters leal estate (a downtown redevelop¬ 
ment project in Dallas and 2 000 acres of j 
industual parkland neai ihe Dallas 1 ort J 
Worth ait port I, agiiculture (400.000 acres 1 
of ranch land in Montana, lexasand Wy- , 
onung). and oil. the heart of the empire i 

L ike H 1 Ray intends to concentrate j 
on exploration As he explained to 
TlMl (. oncspondcnt Cieoige Taber ‘We 
have a unique niche to fill We're big 
enough to look loi oil anvwheie, but small 
enough to act fast We don't have to go 
Ihiough five layu > of executives to find a 
vice piesidenl on vacation in ihe Baha¬ 
mas to get a decision’ One example 
when a pai Inei in a North Sea dulling op¬ 
eration off Scotland last year decided io 
sell out Hunt Oil purchased his 15'1 in¬ 
terest "In Ihe space of one week we 
bought in and were chilling " boasts Ray 
Ihe drills piomptlv struck a major pool 
estimated to contain as much as 500 mil¬ 
lion bbl Says one cfusty Texas oilman 
Dammit, he s got his fathei s luck ' 

His luck, perhaps, but not his views 
H l ignored Dallas civic projects Ray is 
investing $210 million in the Reunion re¬ 
development project, not far from the 
city's least loved landmaik, the Texas 
School Book Depositors The proiecl in¬ 
cludes a 30-stoiy Hyatt Regency Hotel 
lo be opened next summer, a 5() story low¬ 
er with (evolving restaurant now half 
complete, and an olhce building to be 
started later In 1973 Ray also put up 
$400,000 to launch a Dallas uiy maga¬ 
zine. [> Its first issue featured an aiticle 
severely erilici/mg his faihei foi doing 
nothing to boost Dallas 

Personally Ray says he aims to keep 
his family file average -despite the pe¬ 
culiar spelling of my last name ' He lives 
in an unpretentious upper-middle-class 
house in North Dallas with his wife Nan¬ 
cy who was a classmate at Southern 
Methodist University, and their four chil- 
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dren, and drives a five-year-old Biuck 
| Friends desciibe him as earnest and rath¬ 
er dull at paints Politically Hunt calls 
himself numerate and hy family stan¬ 
dards he r He has suppotted conservative 
candidates, hut talks of the need for busi¬ 
ness and government to work together, a 
i view that would have been anathema to 
j his tathet 

*\t the office Ray Keeps his d<x>i open 
j to almost any employee who wants to see 
' him - though he always has a stack ol 
; phone messages on his desk to ntfle 
j through if the conversation drags Some 
I of his colleagues are concerned that he 
| may even be a bit too polite and defer - 
j ential Says one Dallas businessman 
| “He s the last one out of the elevatoi and 
I the last one walking down the hall But 
I'm not sure he can twist aims or kick 
butts like he II have to in order to fun a 
good business Be that as it may, it is sur¬ 
prising for a Hunt to be suspected of being 
too nice a guv 

■ ■ ■ 

Bunkei and Hcil'ert Hunt last week 
; joined the pionecisofa new tactic in com¬ 
pany takeovers In Match, Great West 
ern United Coip which the Hunts con¬ 
trol bid SIS 75 a shate for 15\ of 
Sunshine Mining C o a majoi silver pio- 
dticei but Sunshine management nevei 
advised its stockholders whether to ac¬ 
cept or reject the olfei So Coeat Western 
now ha-, lowered its bid to SI 4 75 

fiaditionally of course, the maker of 
a tender offer raises the price if his first at¬ 
tempt is balked But two weeks ago, An¬ 
derson elusion <5 l Co a big fixxl pro- 
! cessoi, became the lust to trv the opposite 
J tack it lowered its olfei forGeibci PuxJ- 
| uets Co the ha by-food maker, to $17 a 
! share fiom an tniti.il $40 The aim ap- 
j parently was to prompt shareholders of 
j the target comparts to bring pressure on 
' management to accept the original otfei 
Two lawsuits have aiieady been filed on 
behalf of Cicibei st.Kkholdeis seeking 
damages from Gerber management foi 
resisting the $40 hid ■ 

l 
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Italy’s Secret 
Economy 

Illegal cellar factories and low 
wages—but no taxes 

F aced wlh a tough government aus¬ 
terity program and a period of inev¬ 
itable economic hardship, miliums of Ital¬ 
ians have fallen back on a uniquely I atm 
approach to the pioblcm of how to pre- 
j serve the vestiges ol their fast dtsap|x:ai- 
i ing tlohe vita With wage gams quickly 
eroded by runaway inflation and jobs in 
any case difficult to find, many wotkcis 
have simply quit the official system to 
work in the booming secret economy that 
has come to be known as il lavoro net a 
I the labor black market 
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1 Italian woman at home In Glussago making chrome bracelets and chains for a Pavla shop 

l Mot til qualm v a bout the \ti anye phenomenon ofeftu tent < luntiestme indu str\ 


Italian guesstimates aie that neatly 5 
million unemployed, letned and sick” 
people -a fifth of the nation s total la hoi 
foice- woik full or pan time at jobs that 
do not ofluially exist Anolhei 5 million 
are believed to moonlight icgul.uly at un- 
reported second and even thud jobs l n- 
tue families woik at home assembling 
ball-point pens making shoes stamping 
out auto pails or upholsteimg humant 
Hospital nutses work after houis in clin¬ 
ics. cops and tnenien do luci jiive plumb¬ 
ing oi eledtteal woik m then spate tune 
Many wages aie substandard as low as 
SbO a month But iheie aie no tax oi so¬ 
cial secui itv deductions Workers find the 
jobs lew.udmg With everyone pitching 
in, familv income can lie substanfal 

{.specially in industi lali/cd northern 
Italy black labor exists only with the 
eager cvxipeialion of official business 
Cotnpanies lease sophisticated and ex¬ 
pensive machinery and maki direct loans 
to help families set up cellar facloucs 
whose workers labor all hours to meet 
delivery dates I ven the biggest Italian 
and other I uro|>ean-ow ned subsidiaries 
rnav buy components from suppliers who 
use black lalxrr lUS subsidiaries prefer 
to play by the official rules) For some 
companies use of the secret labor pool 
can spell the difference between survival 
and bankruptcy Italian industry is bound 
hand and foot by prounron laws that 
make it virtually impossible to lay off 
workers in slack periods, mandate ex¬ 
tensive and expensive fringe benefits and 
tie official factory wages to soaring prices, 


unionized workers further stage incessant 
strikes and have horrendous rales of ab¬ 
senteeism In a sense, the clandestine 
workers and their employers aie rein- 
triiduung really tree enterprise into a 
r lgrd system 

There are, of course, moral qualms 
about the sliange phenomenon of efficient 
hut illegal industry Professor Franco Fer- 
idtotli, a sociologist at the University of 
Rome argues that ‘from a social point of 
view home industry is slave labor Itisob- 
viously wiong II would be better to diop 
it altogether ” Yet he concedes, "It works 
Black labor acts as a shock absorber en¬ 
abling Italy to survive economic crises " 
His conclusion ‘This is a very backwaid 
and yet advanced —way of doing 
things ” 

i n any case the government has turned 
a blind eye toward black labor, despite 
pressure from unions and some con pa¬ 
nics For example, the government has 
so far not acted on pleas from clothing 
manufacturers that it cancel a contract 
for 70,000 carabinieri uniforms awarded 
to two small companies that underbid 
competitors by 50 r f, presumably by turn¬ 
ing to cellar or cottage workshops Even 
if there were enough tax inspectors to 
close all secret factories such a move 
could hurt the economy Italy's fragile 
economic recovery could be damaged and 
its exports priced out of world markets 
Black labor, indeed, may be modem It¬ 
aly's unorthodox solution to the ancient 
problem of surviving declines and falls ■ 
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- - Education 

The Lesso n of the Mas ter 

Henry James ’ biographer teaches the secrets of his craft 


i t is 10 o'clock of a sleepy August morn¬ 
ing at Dartmouth The central green, 
scene of continuous softball games 
throughout the day, is still quiet But in 
122 Silsby Hall, a short, wiry professor 
—with a dapper little mustache and the 
florid gestui es of a born talker—is holding 
forth with enthusiasm “I remember how 
frightened 1 was when I was first given ac¬ 
cess to Henry James' papers,” he says 
“They were in a basement room in Har¬ 
vard's Widener Library—four tables piled 
high with boxes, each box containing 250 
to 500 letters, plus trunks full of notebooks 
that had never been opened since James’ 
death I just stood there in a panic Wheie 
should I start ’" 

The sioiytellcr is Leon Edel, 6*1. who 
won both the Puhl?er Pinre and the Na¬ 
tional Book Award for his monumental 
biogiaphy of Heniy James (2,152 pages 
in five volumes) He has also edited two 
volumes in a series of James' letteis as 
well as his collected plays A longtime 
(1*149-72) professor at New York Univer¬ 
sity, wheie he held ihe Henry James 
Chair of 1 nglish and American l etters, 

1 del is now teaching in a post retirement j 
position at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu But he journeyed to Dartmouth 
for the summer session, a regular academ¬ 
ic term in the college's new full-year cal¬ 
endar, foi a special purpose to inaugu- 
late the Vernon Visiting Professorship of 
Biography, the only chair in the country 
devoted exclusively to biography T)ML 
I ducauon Editor Annalyn Swan attend¬ 
ed the class and reported 

Cdel s offering is called, broadly, 
“Understanding Biography ’ But the two- 
hour class each Tuesdav and Thursday 


morning is really the occasion for an ex¬ 
temporaneous review of Edel's own dis¬ 
coveries "Any academic can set up his 
shingle and be a literary critic," says Ldel 
to his T-shirted students "But biography 
is more difficult, it involves vast at chives ' 
On the other hand, he dismisses--with a 
downward sweep of his arms— documen¬ 
tary biographers who limit themselves to 
a recitation of facts Says he “The only 
imagination allowed is over form, not 
facts, but that imagination can be con¬ 
siderable ” Ldel's ideal, and a theme of 
the course, is that biography "can become 
a work of art and literature 

The students wan' practical advice 
One of them, an intent note taker, asks 
how "geographical descriptions" should 
be fitted into a hioguphical narrative 
“Wherevei they tit naturally,' Ldel 
retorts 

An autociatic talker, Ldel 7ig/ags 
from topic to topic, nailing half-spoken 
sentences in his wake He sugars his more 
serious discussion —on the iole of psychol 
ogy in biography, methods of icseaich, 
and narrative foims-with anecdotes 
culled from his past An interest in the 
jisychological novel, and in James as its 
exponent, led Ldel to Pans in the 1920s 
There while a doctoral candidate at the 
Sorbonne. he encountoied Janies Joyce 
"Joyce once sal beside me at a reading 
but his impassive face put me oil" ic- 
calls Ldel "What could 1 say anyway'' 
he shrugs “ ‘Mr Joyce, I ically enjoyed 
Uh sses 

In terms of technique I-dcTs advice 
to his class would make Boswell blanch 
1 hrow out great masses ol detail he ad¬ 
vises in favor ol ‘essences and distilla- 




EiM axpoundtng to hi> Dartmouth class on tti« Am polnta of storytelling 

A string cf anecdotes and theflond gestures of a born talker 


lions ” Let the biographer describe scenes 
in his own words, not those of the sub¬ 
ject Quote documents sparingly foi fear 
of blurring the story line Most heretical 
of all, he advocates psychoanalysing u 
subject as when, in his Henry James he 
constantly linked sibling uvalry between 
Henry and his brother William to plots 
and charactcis in James work 

This psychological approach drew 
some critical fire as the five volumes on 
James appealed, but U fascinates his 
Dartmouth students “I don’t go over¬ 
board about biography, so to speak but I 
think Edel s psychological method offers 
interesting insights, says Senior Petei 
Tagge An aident sailor, Tagge is writ¬ 
ing for his course pioject a profile of 
round-the-world Sailor Robin Knox- 
Johnston Diane Kilpatrick a psycholo¬ 
gist at Dartmouth s student health cen¬ 
to, was also drawn bv Ldel's analytic 
method When L-del proved at the first 
session to be ‘a fascinating story tellci 
she juggled her schedule so that she could 
audit the course and has attended 'ie- 
ligiously' ever since 

Despite his own colossal biography of 
James, Ldel feels that the Mastci still has 
not been fully plumbed Even his accep 
lances oi regrets to six nil evenls and in 
Into years his telegrams aie written hi 
ihe grand marine!,' Idol tells his class 
1 fe pauses, his hands momentarily stilled 
' < )ne could do ' 1 he C ollected Social Let¬ 
teis of Heniy James.' ' he muses Yes, 
or even I he ( ollected l elegrams ■ 

Ffcfor Tuitions 

A med school revolt 

W hen the Northwestern University 
Medical Sehixil raised us 1977 78 
tuition by 57 6'" to $6 855. the faculty ob¬ 
jected The university ignored the pioicsl 
Now a groujr of 2t>4 second- and thud- 
year students, already burdened with a 
$4 350 tuition, third highest in the toun- 
liy, have tiled suit in Illinois ciicuit court 
They charge that the increase is too high 
and should be reduced to about 10') the 
average foi the past few years Says one 
student "The medical School is doing 
what the public accuses doctors of doing 
—overcharging " 

Northwestern claims that the increase 
is needed to free it from dependence on 
Government funding The students who 
cannot simply leave, since tiansfeis be¬ 
tween medical schools are fiowned upon 
-- argue that the increase will ultimately 
be at pubtic expense Says Medical Stu¬ 
dent Michael Miles ‘Increased tuition 
fees increase the pressure on young phy¬ 
sicians to raise money " 

A similar lawsuit filed last lebiuaiy 
against the New Jersey College of Med¬ 
icine and Dentistry (which oversees Rut¬ 
gers) is still awaiting court action ■ 
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Mighty Carter at the bat in Plains as a fat pitch draws nigh and (inset) as, oops, a fumbling fielder 


People 


The headcount of Carters , 
[ at the White House is going 
i down h\ one Second son Chip ' 
i Carter, 27 is moving out in a : 
| trial separation from his wife ; 
; Caron, w ho will sia> on with the , 
! couple's fi\c-monih-old son [ 
James Earl Carter IV. C hip will | 
: ic’iiiin io Plains to work in the i 
I family's peanut warehouse His i 
j dad was atieady vacationing i 
! down on the farm The Pies- , 
! ident angled toi cattish, had ! 
; breakfast with Miss Lillian in 
I hei pond house and inspected 
! peanut coin and watermelon i 


fields 1 o while avav the 
steamv C>eonua allem >on he ' 
invited the anm .'I icpoitcis . 
camping out in Amici u us to i 
come ovc-i and lu. some ■ 
halls on the Plains diamond i 
Brothel Billy Carter, wealing a , 
sports slim cmhl i/oned III I I V ; 
I I OP \M) 1 \N\<)\ HU | |)|V. 
IN|{, ( IIAVtlUONSIIII’S disloy¬ 
ally took the mound for . 
the ‘Newsies His hiolher, i 
decked out in laded cutoffs ■ 
lobbed a steads undeihand 
pilch (no spun lot the White 
House plavus the Jimmy s” 


W'hen the Newsies won 14-11 
L ailei’s team immediately de¬ 
manded a tcniauh and lost 
again In the thud game the 
press finally buckled under 
pi evidential piessuu and lost 
I‘>-17 A luhilanl ( aitei shook 
hands with the c lowd and 
draw Ic'd I guess we can go 
back to \\ ashmgton now 


Hoi n- Again C hi islian 
Charles Colson can l help dc 
sciibing his new fnendshtp 

wuh Eldrldge Cleaver in biblical 



tenns Weie like Mauhew 
the lav c.ollei ti'i and Sinii'n the 
Aalot two unlikelv people 
who cante ic'gcthei loving one 
anolhci Jokes (. leavei lies 
1 the kind oi man I used to put 
; on nn dm boa id ( olson 45 
a foimei White House aide 
, who seived seven months in 
i gill feu his pan in Watergate 
and ( leave) 41 who still fac - 
1 es a niurdei lap for his pari in 
a l%K F)la>. k Panthei shootout 

■ met a >eai age' at a rcligi- 

■ ous gathering in Washington 
, where thev discussed then re 

cent conversions to C hristian- 
! n> The pair appealed together 
i again last week in Anaheim, 

1 C'alif, at a “charismatic clin 
! ic' at Melodyland Christian 
; Center founded by Pastor 
| Ralph Wilkerson The topic of 
I then joint lecture ‘Solutions to 
j crime in America today 


Francesco Scavullo photo- 
1 graphed dozens of famous 
j women for his book Scavullo 
i on Beauty He also posed and 
j interviewed the opposite sex 
! for his upcoming sequel Sca¬ 
vullo Men What's left ’ Dogs 
Scavullo, 47. is now shooting j 
formal portraits of everybody's I 
favorite collie. Lassie, the sixth J 

fiMcTuGusrSrw? 












descendant of the original, who 
is about to star in a new mov¬ 
ie In Scavullo's opinion Lass¬ 
ie is very well groomed and a 
real looker, "right up there 
with Barbra Streisand." The dog 
is also a photographer’s dream 
“You don't have to worry 
about clothes, makeup or 



, Marcoviccl as Nefertltl 


pare for her role, she spent 
hours m the Egyptian collec¬ 
tion at Manhattan's Metropol¬ 
itan Museum of Art and is 
now reading Herodotus and 
other historians Says Andrea 
'The well-to-do women had 
at least three handmaidens and 
went through elaborate prep¬ 
arations early m the day They ■ 
also shaved their heads, which ! 
1 have no intention of doing ” j 


Nancy Kissinger dutifully 
saw the sights when she went j 
abroad on diplomatic missions 1 
with Henry, and now it is Grace i 
Vance's turn to play tourist I 
While the Secretary of State J 
conferred with Israeli Premia j 
Menachem Begin his wife pul j 
on a blue and white cap read¬ 
ing MIAIOM and took a heli- 
coptei trip to Masada, the 
hilltop fortress built by King > 
Herod >il the shores of the j 
Dead Sea Accompanied by Ra- J 
chel Dayan and several olhei ' 
diplomats wives she looked 
with interest at the baths in the 
remains of Herod’s 2,000-year 
old palace When the guide de- 



Dayan (left) and Vance (second from right) step Into the past 


hair,” says Scavullo ' Lveiy- 
thing is taken cuic of by 
God 


Act less Andrea Marcoviccl 
had dreamed of wearing a few 
of the baubles found in King 
Tilt’s tomb but settled for a 
necklace once owned by Sar¬ 
ah Bernhardt. She will wear the 
jewels and an etaboiate head¬ 
dress in hei role as Nefertltl, 
Queen of the Nile, in ihe 
Broadway-bound play of the 
same name Marcoviccl - best 
known as Woody Allen’s gill 
friend in Die from —admires 
the stiong-wilJed wife of King 
Akhenaten 'I like to play 
women who want something 
for themselves and will right 
for it," says Andrea To pre¬ 


sciibed how members of the 
court discussed problems nude 
in the baths, Rachel Dayan j 
joked Maybe they should j 
hold the Cicncva talks nj a | 
bathhouse Agreement might I 
come easier tn a steamhalh " I 


Mlct 17 years of gigs with 
Husband Ike, Tina Turner is di¬ 
vorced and gyrating alone The 
“Acid Queen ’ has added some 
soft ballads to her repertory 
and toned down her husky 
voice Ihe ears get a chance 
to rest a little bit." says Tina. 
17 When she tried out her new 
sound in Las Vegas, her back¬ 
up group the Ikettes, was gone ! 
but her e\. Ike, was right there j 
—in the audience "We re j 
friends really There's no war." 



Without Ike, Tina Turner teams to take charge 


says Tina I heir 1976 divoice, best man Ambarish, 27. other 
she feels, was good for her tv- wise known as Alfred Lord 
plains Tina “Before Ike was great giandson of Henry I. No 
always there to sort of take cure other boids were tn sight, hut 
of things Now 1 have to take the bride's uncles Victor and 
charge It sa responsibility and Ted Reuther gamely padded 
a little bit of a headache But aiound in then socks and 
I’m learning" toincd the festivities Said a 

wuL eyed Victoi If these 
walls could only talk, think 
I he wail of the sitar sound- w hat ’hey'd he saving about a 
ed thioughout the seivice and Reuthei marrying in the Lish- 
iho bride’s jeweled nose pin er home ’ His wonder merit re- 
gliUeied in the ceremonial tire- ferred to the Moonsh-slyle pal- 
light It was the Hindu wed- ace that was the scene of the 
ding in last Detioit of Le- wedding BoughlbvtheKush- 
khasravanti (nee l li/uhelh 1 ou- na cult for about $350,000 (a 
iso Reuthei i. 30 daughter of good chunk of which was do- 
the late Walter Reuther, pres- nated by Lckhasravanti and 
iderit of the United Auto Ambaushi, it was built in I92H 

Wotkeis, and her fellow Hare as the $2 5 million digs of the 
Krishna mcmbei Bhusaya late Lawrence P. Fisher, onetime 
iRiuce Dickmeyen 27 The president of Cadillac 



Reuther and Dlckmeyer: happiness In Hare Krishna 
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Pryor a* hfl Anrin Dada In TV apodal; cavorting with Pam Crier In Groaaod Lightning; as automobile assembly-line worker In Blue Cotter 


1 -Show Business 

A New Black Superstar 

The Pryor Engagements Go Up and Up 


W 'ords, loo, can be bom again Just 
when it seemed to have been purged 
from the language, an epithet consigned 
to the ashcan by a more enlightened so¬ 
ciety, there it is again nigger But when 
Richard Pryor says it, it means something 
different from what it did through too 
much of America's history Depending on 
his inflection or even the till of his mouth, 
it can mean simply black Or it can mean 
a hip black, wise in the ways of the street 
Occasionally, nigger can even mean white 
in Pryor's reverse English lexicon How¬ 
ever he defines it, Pryor is certain of one 
thing He is proudly, assertively a nigger, 
the first comedian to speak in the raw, 
brutal, but often wildly hilarious language 
of the streets 

"Nigger is his favorite word," says 
Beau Bridges, the co-star of Greased 
Lightning, Pryor’s new hit movie “Nig¬ 
gers is beautiful,’’ Pryor explains “Got 
their own rhythm and play their own 
games Whitey don't know how to play ” 
Bicentennial Nigger, Pryor's latest 
comedy album, won a Grammy last year, 
as did That Nigger's Crazy in 1974 
Greased Lightning, the amiable story of 
Wendell Scott, the first black race-car 
champion, is going like—well, you know 
what—at the neighborhoods, and Pryor’s 
acting is the only thing to remember from 
such films as Silver Streak and Car Wash 
His next movie. Which Way Is Up?, will 
j be released in November Also on his 
! packed schedule is The Wiz. the film ver¬ 
sion of the long-run, all-black Broadway 
| hit Pryor will of course be the Wiz him- 
| self Pryor has multipicture deals with 


both Warner Bros and Universal studios 
This week he begins taping his own com¬ 
edy variety series for NBC 

Everyone wants Pryor, and, barring 
an accident of nature, he appears certain 
to be the next black superstar—if he is 
not already "Of all the actors working 
now." says Lily Tomlin, “he is the one 
who has the most instant rapport with 
his audience " Paul Schrader, who duect- 
ed him in Blue Collar, which will be re¬ 
leased in February, does not stop there 



Pryor In Which Way blip? 


"I ain't never gonna forget " 


Says he “I feel quite strongly that Rich¬ 
ard will be the biggest black actor ever 
Lome Michaels, who produces NBC’s Sat¬ 
urday Night, on which Pryor has appeared 
three times, can top even that exuberant 
encomium "Richard Pryor," he says, dis¬ 
missing half a billion other funny fellows, 
"is the funniest man on the planet " 

Everything about Pryor is special “A 
lot of people try to tell the truth and make 
it funny,” says Wiz producer Rob Cohen 
“Most comedians use truth as a point of 
departure Not Richard No one else is 
so accurate and compassionate He just 
lets it run, and you see it ” Pryor does not 
tell jokes, and he probably would be 
tongue-tied if he attempted a one-liner 
Instead, like Tomlin, perhaps his closest 
white friend, he does sketches 

Playing Mudbone, the levee-tender, or 
Oilwell, the "dangerous nigger” who 
fights the cops, he lets the humor build 
up gradually as the audience understands 
the character he is impersonating—or is 
possessed by “What Lily and I do tran¬ 
scends stand-up comedy crap.” he boasts 
“We make it theater We involve the au¬ 
dience in truth because everything we do 
is real Both of us are possessed when we 
are onstage. Yes, man, I'm talking liter¬ 
ally Possession, man " 

Blacks, whites, men and women all 
fall before Pryor's humor, which can 
sometimes be, Cohen notwithstanding, 
about as compassionate as a firing squad 
As the Rev James L. White, dressed in sil¬ 
ver sequins and high-heeled silver boots, 
he takes on all black TV and radio preach¬ 
ers The Rev White disdains little black 
dollars from little black folk Says he 
“We’re looking for the Billy Graham dol¬ 
lars ’’ Changing into a medal-encrusted 
uniform, Pryor is Field Marshal Idi Amin 
Dada, the man of the mad, murderous gig- 
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fltt. "I lot* American people,” aays the 
field inartful. “I had two for lunch.” 

When he talks about whites, Pryor 
—possessed by Richard Pryor—can be al¬ 
most as lethal as “Bis Daddy.” In the U.S., 
he says, “they give niggers time as if they 
were giving lunch. You go [to court] look¬ 
ing for justice, and that’s just what you find 
—just us.” On his album Bicentennial Nig¬ 
ger he says, “We’re celebrating 200 years 
of white folks kicking ass . You all prob¬ 
ably have forgotten about it. Well, I ain’t 
never gonna forget it.” 

Pryor’s hostility toward white society 
can be traced back to Peoria, Ill., where he 
grew up. He likes to say that his grand¬ 
mother was the madam of a whore house 
and that from the beginning he saw white 
men debasing black women. He may be 
telling the truth, but no one in Peoria re¬ 
members, and the street where his grand¬ 
mother lived has been blasted away by 
urban renewal What is certainly true is 
that Pryor, now 36. grew up in a poor and 
broken family By 14 he had quit school 
and started work as a janitor and a pack¬ 
ing-house laborer To get out of Peorui 
—and poverty—he volunteered for the 
Army and was sent to West Germany 

A teacher in Peoria had encouraged 
him to become a performer, and 
when he returned from Germany he start¬ 
ed a routine there at a little club In 1963 
he went to New York City and cabarets 
in Greenwich Village He wanted to be 
like Bill Cosby, the first black comedian 
to achieve national success As he remem¬ 
bers, he said to himself “Goddamn it 
This nigger's doin’ what I’m fixm’ to do 
1 want to be the only nigger Ain’t no 
room for two niggers ’’ 

He did not push out Cosby, or any of 
the other black comedians—Redd Foxx, 
Dick Gregory, Flip Wilson, Godfrey 
Cambridge—who achieved fame in the 
’60s But Pryor did find room m the spot¬ 
light, and by the middle of the decade he 
was appearing on the TV talk shows and 
pulling golden gigs in Las Vegas 

Then, in 1970, when he was standing 
on the stage of the Cl Aladdin Hotel in Las 
Vegas, something snapped and, in Pryor’s 
words, he ‘‘went crazy " With a packed 
audience in front of him, he walked off the 
stage What had happened was that he re¬ 
alized he was not Cosby, the smooth, con¬ 
trolled comic of the cerebrum He was, if 
anyone, Lenny Bruce, the angry, violent 
screamer from the acid gut Pryor 
changed his act, bringing it back m spirit 
to Peoria's black ghetto and the mean 
streets all over the U S He started to talk 
in the argot of the pool shark and the hus¬ 
tler, a language so obscene that it is no 
longer obscene, with four-letter words so 
common that they now seem part of the 
verbal furniture Is he vulgar? Of course, 
but not in his own eyes “Vulgar,” he says, 
“is like Richard Nixon being allowed m 
Red China That's very vulgar. That’s 
vile. Vulgar, onstage, is colorful ” 

Pryor’s colorfUl vulgarity found an 
S R.O. audience, not m Las Vegas but on 
the concert hall circuit Writing, he dis¬ 


covered, came naturally. He wrote part 
of Mel Brooks’ Blazing Saddles, several 
segments of Sanford and Son, and parts 
of two Lily Tomlin specials. Acting came 
just as naturally. If he never said another 
funny word, Pryor could undoubtedly 
make it as a major Hollywood actor Says 
Michael Schultz, director of Greased 
Lightning ■ “He can do the same scene ten 
different ways—all of them right ” 

While he has appeared on the tube 
numerous times, and had his own spe¬ 
cial last May, Pryor has always been un¬ 
easy before the television camera. TV is 
no stranger to vulgarity, but it cannot tol¬ 
erate obscenity. When he does a TV stint, 
Pryor must censor himself as he did in 
the years before his Las Vegas awak¬ 
ening His fnends, who think he should 
concentrate on movies, advised him 
against committing himself to the NBC 
senes Last spring Pryor tried to break 



Pryor as Pryor on TV special _ 

Mean streets and an apricot tree 

his contract, or at least reduce his pro¬ 
jected schedule nbc, however, refused 
to let him out. Though he makes net¬ 
work brass as nervous as they make him, 
NBC is desperate, for a hit The Richard 
Pryor Show has been strategically placed 
in the same Tuesday night slot as ABC’s 
Happy Days and Laveme and Shirley, 
which are No 1 and No 2 m the rat¬ 
ings With his fresh, unpredictable humor, 
Pryor might just be the wild hit that 
could topple the opposition 

The only thing that has not come nat¬ 
urally for Pryor has been living For sev¬ 
eral years he was hooked on cocaine, a 
fact he now includes in his comedy rou¬ 
tine “I snorted up Peru,” he says “1 could 
have bought Peru ” Married and divorced 
three times, he has four children—three 
girls and a boy A long-term relationship 
seems beyond his grasp, but his main com¬ 
panion right now is Pam Grier, who 
played his wife in Greased Lightning 


For the moment life is calm Pryor’s 
mansion in the San Fernando Valley 
—with two guest cottages, tennis court, 
swimming pool, gymnasium and 32 fruit 
trees—is about the same distance as Sa¬ 
markand from the slums of Peoria Some- 
tunes even he can't believe his good for¬ 
tune “Damn, what’s the name of that 
tree?” he asks someone, pointing at the 
vegetation in question. No one knows, and 
then Pryor himself remembers "Apricot 
Yeah, that’s it,” he says. “Ain’t that some¬ 
thing 7 A nigger with an apricot tree ” ■ 

Star Trips _ 

Cinema sci-fi takes off 

W hth Star Wars fast becoming the big¬ 
gest moneymaker ever (box office re¬ 
ceipts are S12 million a week), the movie 
industry is wasting no time jumping onto 
the spacewagon. 20th Century-Fox is al¬ 
ready plotting its first Star Wars sequel, 
and other film makers are rushing to 
make their own sci-fi flicks before the fad 
wears thin Judging from some of their 
plans, that may not take too long 

This month End of the World will 
come to 200 Southern and Midwestern 
theaters. The film tells of an earthling sci¬ 
entist who comes upon a band of aliens 
cleverly disguised as six nuns and a priest 
Filmed m three weeks, the picture cost 
$300,000 (compared with Star Wars'59 5 
million) If the world survives thus pic¬ 
ture, End Producer Charles Band plans 
to return by Christmas with another 
quickie titled Laser Blast 

The big studios have joined the space 
race as well Fox hopes to plow some of 
its Star Wars profits into Alien, the tale 
of an otherworldly creature who takes to 
mugging U S spacemen Amencan Inter¬ 
national Pictures plans a spacey adven¬ 
ture titled The Incredible Melting Man, 
in which a returning astronaut poses some 
sticky problems for the p r boys at NASA 
The poor fellow has to gulp down gallons 
of blood m order, to keep from liquefying 
Universal Pictures plans to remake The 
Thing from Another World, originally di¬ 
rected by Howard Hawks in 1931, and 
The Incredible Shrinking Man (1957), 
which will star Lily Tomlin this time as 
an incredible shrinking woman Even the 
Disney studios are joining the sci-fi fol¬ 
lies with a new kid flick titled The Cal 
from Outer Space 

F ew people are as pleased with Hol¬ 
lywood’s new trend as Producer 
George Pa), whose sci-fi films of the 1950s 
regularly won Academy Awards for then 
special effects Not only are Pal pictures 
like The War of the Worlds (1953) and 
When Worlds Collide (1951) being re- 
released, but the latter is about to be re¬ 
made by Director John Frankenheimer 
Pal himself, now 69, is at work writing a 
sequel to his 1961 film The Time Machine 
Says he "Star Wars has proved again that 
a special effect is as big a star as any m 
the world ” For now, anyway ■ 





Catherine Deneuve as an elegant camp follower Gene Hackman as tough, embittered French Legionnaire 


Cinema 

Instant Late Show 

MARCH OR DIE. Directed by Dick Richards Screenplay by David Goodman 


I t is templing to describe March or Die 
as this month's Catherine Deneuve 
movie The French actress has appeared 
on-screen so often in the past year oi so 
that one suspects scientists have discov¬ 
ered the secret of duplicating her mes¬ 
merizing face on lifelike robots Perhaps 
not one but several indistinguishable 
Catherine Deneuves aie moving among 
the film studios simultaneously, all look¬ 
ing lovely and mysterious, and all giving 
remote-control performances that aie just 
this side of catatonia 

This time Deneuve - or is it De- 
neuve-P—plays an elegant, slightly tar¬ 
nished Parisienne who, rather implausi¬ 
bly. finds herself accompanying a de¬ 
tachment of French Foreign Legionnaires 
to Morocco just after World War 1 The 
Legionnaires are assigned to protect a 
French archaeological expedition against 
attacks by uppity Arab tribes who seem to 
think they have a right to then own na¬ 
tional treasures Deneuve is attracted to a 
roguish cat burglar (Terence Hill), who is 
seeking refuge in the Legion from the 
cops Having already lost a husband and 
fathei to war, however, she wants no more 
entanglements, no more feeling To spare 
Hill, she thiows herself at the embittered 
West Point reject (Gene Hackman) who 
commands the Legionnaires 

That’s the kind of picture it is—every¬ 
body wears his woi Id-weariness on his 
sleeve while gallantly enacting some rit¬ 
ual of self-sacrifice, preferably a futile one 
The Legionnaires are a carefully assort¬ 
ed lot, the exotic equivalent of the cross 
sections found in bomber crews in World 
War II movies—a soulful French musi¬ 


cian. a v.hat-ho English blueblood. a hulk¬ 
ing Russian who once guaidcd the Czar s 
family and so on Hackman and the 
chieftain of the hostile desert tribes (Ian 
Holm) are, naturally old and respectful 
friends, although somehow Scriptwriter 
David 7elag Goodman neglected to make 
them former college roommates 

Director Dick Richards never dwells 
on any one cliche for long, and he moves 
the gory battle scenes along positively 
briskly March or Die manages a fairly 



Teren c e Hill, a ca t b urglar w ith nine lives 

In the grave business 


business-like air But its limitation as 
well as its achievement is that it faith¬ 
fully ic-cieates the sand-blown Legion 
epics of the 1930s It is an instant late 
show And like those oldies on TV, it is 
doited with lovably preposterous lines 
The immaculate Deneuve looking in a 
filthy casbah like a woman at a Chanel 
showing, coos to Hill “You don't belong 
here Hackman stands amid the devas¬ 
tation of a 1 lench outpost where the pre¬ 
vious commandei thought foitificalions 
weie unnecessaiv ' Obviously. says 
Hackman eying the bleached skeletons, 
“he was wrong ‘ 

As the movie trudges toward Hack- 
man’s climactic stand against the Arabs 
its few substantial themes are left be¬ 
hind in the dunes like exhausted Le- 
gionnaues Hackman is pitted in an early 
sequence against a scholar from the 
Louvre (Max von Sydow), who believes 
that the recoveiy of a few life-eni iching 
shards of history and art is well worth 
the loss of hundreds of Legion and Arab 
lives "We’re both in the grave business,” 
sneers Hackman "You dig them up and 
1 fill them in ’’ Later. Von Sydow seems 
to lose the thread of the argument and 
takes to sitting in corners and gazing hun¬ 
grily at Deneuve 

More important, Arab Leadei Holm 
denounces the mission of both men—the 
soldier as well as the archaeologist—as 
"a rape of our heritage " But nobody 
pays much attention to what Holm says 
aftei he emerges as an opportunist who 
is only using the colonialist issue to unite 
the desert tribes in his own drive for 
power This is a pity In view of some of 
the tacky beach-front resorts that have 
since been built with foreign money along 
the Moroccan coast, one cannot help 
thinking that the fellow really had a 
point there — Christop h er Portrfl* I d 
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Milestones 


ENGAGED. Shirley Chisholm. 52, the first 
black woman to be elected to Congress 
(from Brooklyn in 1968) and to try for 
the presidency (as a Democrat m the 
1972 primaries), and Arthur Hardwick 
Jr, 61, an architectural designer and one¬ 
time politician who served with Chisholm 
in the New York State assembly in 1964- 
&6 Last February the Congresswoman 
1ivoiced her husband, Conrad Chisholm, 
after 28 years of marriage, citing “u- 
reconcilable differences " 

SEPARATED. George Kennedy, 51 du¬ 
rable, hulking star of films (Airport. Cool 
Hand Luke) and television (Sarge. The 
Blue Knight), and Norma Wurman Ken¬ 
nedy, a former singer, aftei 18 years of 
marriage, two children, in Los Angeles 

DIVORCED. John Osborne 47, British play¬ 
wright (Look Back in Anget Inadmissible 
Evidence) who was the angriest of the 
Angry Young Men who slashed at the \ 
complacency of Butuin in the 50s by | 
ms fourth wife. Actress Jill Bennett, 45, j 
in the grounds of his adultery, after nine 
years of marriage, in London 

DIED. Dr Grete Lehnei Bibring, 78, a 
Harvard University clinical psychiatrist 
md protege of Sigmund I icud s, in Cam- 
inJgc Mass Born in Austm Bihimg 1 
.tudied under 1-reud and with her hus- i 
.sand l.dwjid helped ihe master revise j 
mofessional psychoanalytic training stan- ! 
lards in the 1910s I leeing Horn the | 
Nazis to 1 ngland then the U S she con- j 
Jucied pinneeung research on the psv- 1 
.'hoanalytic.il aspects of pregnancy dui- I 
ng her 19 yeais at llaivaid Medical 
school and ten years as chief psychiatrist 
it Beth. Israel Hospital in Boston 

DIED.Sn William Alexander Bustamante 
73 Jamaica s flamboyant, ciusadmg (list 
Pnmc Minister aftei a long illness in 
Irish Town, Jamaica After legendary 
idventures in Spain, C uha and New York 
r ity, Bustamante leturned to Jamaica 
,o lie a moneylender and eventually a 
inion organizer Dubbed the ' Lion of 
.he Caribbean” because of his imposing 
ramc and charismatic appeal he led 
he eountiy’s movement to secede from 
he West Indies Federation in 1961 At 
.imes quixotic but always determined, 
Bustamante proved to be one of democ- 
-acy's staunchest defenders at a time 
when other Caribbean leaders cowered 
n fear of Cuba's Casti o 

DIED. Edward E Klemschmidt, 101, in¬ 
ventor of the Teletype machine used to 
.ransmrt news around the globe, of heart 
Jisease. in Canaan, Conn A Unkerer as 
i child, Klemschmidt was only 15 when 
tie began work on the Teletype, an in¬ 
vention that made him a multimillionaire 
Among his 100-odd patented inventions 
the stock market ticker, a police ladio- 
.eleprinter and a macaroni-twisting 
machine 


Medicine 


Natural Life Preservers 

Diving reflex "and chill waters can prevent drowning deaths 

D octors and lifesaving manuals have 
long repeated that few drowning vic¬ 
tims are likely to surv ive more than four 
to six minutes under water Chances are 
that anyone who does will have irrepa¬ 
rable brain damage from lack of oxygen 
But consider the case of Brian Cunning¬ 
ham. 18. of Jackson, Mich In March 1975 
Cunningham's car plunged through the 
ice of a frozen pond, when rescuers hauled 
him out 38 minutes later, his body was 
blue He had no pulse, his breathing had 
slopped, and his eyes were fixed in a di¬ 
lated. glassy stare Cunningham, in fact, 
was declared dead from drowning Then 
he belched The involuntary reaction con¬ 
vinced rescuers that, despite all contrary 
evidence, they should try to revive him 
A high-speed ambulance ride, two hours 
of cardiopulmonary resuscitation and 13 
hours of breathing assistance later. Cun¬ 
ningham regained consciousness- - and 
more Far from being brain-damaged, he 
finished the semester at Jackson Commu- 
mty C ollege with a 3 2 average 

Cunningham's story is unusual, bui it 
is not unique Dr Mai tin Ncmirofl. 36. 
of the University of Michigan Medical 
Center, has documented about a dozen 
similar cases, in which apparently 
diowned victims recovered from cold wa¬ 
ters have been successfully revived His 
amazing findings not only ofTei new hope 
to those who may share Cunninghams 
rare experience, but they also impose 




Diver* carrying drowned swimmer from lake 

Suspending the four-minute rule 


j Survivor Brian Cunningham 

I Saved bva last-minute belch 

\ 

; new responsible it's on the rescuers 
Nemirotr, an ardent scuba divei, be- 
! pan his lesearch on a giant from the Na- 
1 tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
lslralion atiei hearing reports of people 
i who had suivived long submersion with¬ 
out apparent ill effect A study of some 
60 near drownings convinced him that in 
warmer waters, the limn for submersion 
without death or brain damage piobably 
was four minutes But in waters below 21" 
C (70 I ). the four-minute rule seemed 
to be suspended Of 15 victims rescued 
after a minimum of loui minutes from 
the chilly waters that abound in Mich¬ 
igan, Nemiroff lound two died ol lung in¬ 
fections and two suffeied brain damage 
But eleven including < unmngham and a 
physician who has since successfully re 
sumed his medical practice were resus¬ 
citated without long-term injury “ I he pa¬ 
tterns are as damaged as. say. somebody 
who ts hit on the head with a blackjack 
3 here ts brain damage, but it is usually re¬ 
versible in the lust 24 hours 

The reason, says Nennrofi i*- a com¬ 
bination of coldness whith lowers the 
body’s need for oxygen, and an old mam¬ 
malian response known as the diving 
reflex 'Ihe refits was studied in the 
1930s m diving mammals like the poi- 
poise and seal which can remain sub¬ 
merged without breathing for penods of 
20 minutes or moie And. confirms Nem¬ 
iroff the same automatic lesponsc works 
in humans as well Triggered by held 
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Medicine 



Dr. Martin Nemiroff 


Keeping oxygen in the brain 

breath and cold water on the face the 
diving reflex slows the heartbeat and 
the flow of blood to the skin, muscles 
and other tissues that are relatively re¬ 
sistant to damage from oxygen depri¬ 
vation At the same time, it sends the 
body’s remaining oxygenated blood to 
the heart and to the brain whose cells 
will indeed begin to die after about four 
minutes without oxygen Bradycardia 
— the slowing down of heartbeat asso¬ 
ciated with the diving reflex—can even 
be induced by immersing the face in a 
bowl of cold water while holding the 
breath for 20 seconds or so 

i n mammals, at least, the diving reflex 
seems to denve from the need of the 
fetus to survive when oxygen may be cut 
off during its trip down the birth canal 
(When a pregnant woman holds her 
breath under water, sufficient oxygen is 
automatically shunted to her uterus to 
protect her baby as long as possible, just 
as it is to her own heart and biain ) In¬ 
deed. says Nemiroff the reflex is strong¬ 
er and more swiftly triggered in children 
The doctor s findings should prove en¬ 
couraging to anyone who swims, saris or 
fishes in the cold waters of the North At¬ 
lantic or the icy lakes of the upper Mid¬ 
west But Nemiroff's conclusions place a 
greater burden on friends lifeguards, res¬ 
cue crews and physicians At present, res¬ 
cuers are likely to assume that a drowning 
victim with cold, blue skin, no detectable 
pulse or heartbeat, and fixed, dilated pu¬ 
pils is dead, and they may not quickly 
begin, or may at least too soon abandon 
any effort to revive him In fact, efforts to 
resuscitate should not only be started im¬ 
mediately, but should be kept up until it is 
clear that they are fruitless ■ 


Vira l Antid ote 

New drug checks herpes 
simplex encephalitis 

E xceedingly few people develop herpes 
simplex encephalitis, a brain inflam¬ 
mation produced by the same virus that 
causes, among other things, the common 
cold sore Those who do are unfortunate 
indeed Fever, recurrent headaches, per¬ 
sonality changes and seizures often afflict 
the victim, though the disease can be def¬ 
initely confirmed only by brain biopsy 
Once it starts, moreover, it steadily gets 
worse People with herpes encephalitis al¬ 
most invariably become comatose, then 
die, survivors nearly always suffer brain 
damage, frequently so severe as to require 
institutionalization 

In the past there has been no safe and 
effective treatment, but now a remedy 
seems at hand A research team headed 
by Dr C harles Alford of the University 
of Alabama in Birmingham reported last 
week it has successfully tested a drug that 
will not only prevent death in most cases 
of herpes encephalitis but also radically 
reduce the incidence of neurological dam¬ 
age in sutvivors “Fven with its limita¬ 
tions,” said Alford " this lepresents a 
major breakthrough in antiviral therapy ’ 
The team, comprising doctors from 
15 universities, published its study in 
the Ne \t England Journal of Medicine 
and simultaneously announced it at a 
press confeience at the National Insti¬ 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
in Bcthcsda, Md The findings are based 
on work with a drug called adenine ar- 
abinoside. a compound originally dis¬ 
covered in sponges, and on treatment of 
50 patients with symptoms of herpes 
encephalitis 
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f he results of the team’s study are im¬ 
pressive Of the ten confirmed encepha¬ 
litis victims who received a placebo, seven 
died of the disease * Of the 18 confirmed 
cases treated with adenine arabmoside, 
only 5, or 28%, succumbed Of the sur¬ 
vivors, a significant number recovered 
completely. The researchers reported that 
half suffered only moderate neurological 
damage or none at all 

Herpes viruses are among the most 
common and tenacious of the pathogens, 
or disease-causing agents, that plague 
man Though adenine arabmoside, which 
had earlier been tested unsuccessfully as 
an anticancer drug, has been used ex¬ 
perimentally—and with encouraging 
results—on a variety of herpes infections 
since 1970. Dr Alford and his associ¬ 
ates are still not sure exactly how it 
works They admit that further research 
must also be done on dosage limits, mode 
of administration and possible side ef¬ 
fects before the drug, which until now 
has been used only for investigational 
purposes, becomes available more gen¬ 
erally But they are confident that aden¬ 
ine arabmoside, which has also shown 
some encouraging effects against such 
other members of the herpes family as 
the viruses that cause chicken pox and 
the painful nerve inflammation called 
shingles, is here to stay 

After compiling the results of the 
study, the research team has decided 
against conducting any further studies 
in which the victims of herpes enceph¬ 
alitis are given placebos Adenine ara- 
bmoside has pioved so effective against 
this particular deadly disease, they agree 
that it would be unethical not to ad¬ 
minister it _ _ ■ 

’The deaths of these patients were m no wa> due 
lo denial of propel care, until the new drug's 
effectiveness was proved, doctors had no reason to 
believe that adenine arabmoside would he any 
belter than no treatment at all 


HODDfYf MIMS 



Electron micrograph of herpes simplex virus (left). Medical Researcher Charles Alford 

Part of an unpleasant family that also causes chicken pox and shingles. 
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Books 


Publishing Was His Line _ 

AT RANDOM by Bennett Cerf, Random House, 306 pages, $12 95 



Novelist lames Joyce 


B efore he came along, publishing was 
a gentleman’s profession, and books 
were sold with dignity and decorum, like 
vintage antiques or old-master drawings 
But Bennett Cerfs ego was a volume in it¬ 
self, and he hawked his wares as if he 
were conducting the 1812 Overture —with 
dash, brass and lots of exploding canons 
“Lvcryone has a streak of pure, unadul¬ 
terated ham," he proclaimed "Many 
won’t admit it 1 revel in it'" 

Other publishers waited for authois 
Cerf sought them out and flattered, 
charmed—and signed up—some of the 
I biggest names in the literary world To- 
I gether with Partner Donald Klopfcr. he 
turned Random House, which they found- 
| ed in 1927, into a pantheon of stars Lu- 


lymg on its side in the middle of the Law¬ 
rence parlor Gertrude Stein and Alice B 
Toklas were so grubbily dumpy that, on 
a visit they paid to Random House, an el¬ 
evator boy automatically deposited them 
on a floor below, thinking they were go¬ 
ing to an employment agency for domes¬ 
tic seivanis While Gertrude was in New 
Yoik, Alexander Wool Icon, the terror of 
the Round Table, demanded to meet her 
Cerf gave a lunch, but somcwheie be¬ 
tween soup and salad the atmosphere 
turned stormy Stein challenged Woollcolt 
on a couple of points, and he peevishly ad¬ 
vised her that "people don’t dispute 
Woollcott ” Her comeback was swift, dev¬ 
astating--and irrefutable 'I m not peo¬ 
ple I’m Gertrude Stein ’ 

Eugene O’Neill kept a player piano, 
which he had found in a whorehouse cov¬ 
ered with pictures of naked women, and 
when he could sneak away fiom his bossy 
wife Carlotu he would go down to the 
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Publisher Bennett Cerf 


A gos up s eye for details 

gene O Neill, James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, William faulkner Sinclair Lewis, 
Isak Dinesen, fruman Capote. John 
O'Hara and W H Auden Now, in this 
posthumous volume Cerf tells what goes i 
on behind the bookshelves Using tapes 1 
of his interviews for Columbia’s oral his¬ 
tory progiam, along with his diaries and 
scrapbooks, his widow, Phyllis Cerf Wag¬ 
ner. and former Random House Editor 
Albert Erskine have compiled a bree/y 
and vastly amusing memoir—identical, 
one suspects, to the one the gregarious 
panelist on TV’s What's My Line 9 might 
have written himself 

Cerf was a supreme gossip, and he 
had the gossip's alert eye for tattletale de¬ 
tails D H Lawrence's wife Frieda was a 
sloppy housekeeper, he noted, and yeais 
later he remembered a dirty milk bottle 



Writer Ayn Rand 


basement and listen to ragtime Once 
when Ceif was visiting, the playwlight 
crooked his fingei and beckoned him 
downstairs like a mischievous little boy 
In the middle of a tune t ailotta came 
down "You ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self," she screamed, "bunging Bennett 
down here 1 You re in pant lememher ’ | 

Other publishers were aliaid to take a | 
chance with James Joyce s L’Usses. which j 
i had been banned from the U S foi oh- i 
scemty Ceif thought he had found a wav I 
to end this embargo, however and went | 
off to Pans to try to sign up Joyce 1 or 
once he had no need foi caiolcrv Joyce 
was so eagei to sell his masterpiece in the 
U S that in his haste to make the ap¬ 
pointment, he was run over by a taxicab 
When Cerf met him he was silting with 
a bandage around his head, a patch over 
his eye, his aim in a sling and his foot all 
bound up and stretched out on a chair " 
After the bandages were removed, 
Joyce turned out to be yet another genius 
with a domineering wife, and Nora ob¬ 
jected when he tried to entertain Cerf with 








Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

i-1 

| Ho had to. Her mother was dead He was incurably | 
j ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter, j 
j So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls | 
i she was brought to one ol our Cl homes foi care I 

I I-'or $12 a month, vou can help us save such a child i 
'Hirough oui “adoption” program, you can help j 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate l<x>d, j 
• education, warm clothes And hope 

I Hut please liuirv Wine to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, I 
I Children, Incorporated, Box 5 INI, Dept. '11-73, | 

j Riclunond, Virginia, U S A 23220 I 

1 wish to “adopt” a bov L Igirl Din- 

I Name ot t ounin | 

| I will pay $12 a month ($144 a sear, U S. dollars), hn- | 
j closed is m\ gilt for □ a lull yearlll the first month. Please | 
i send me the child’s name, story, address and picture I | 
I understand that I can correspond with m\ child. Also, I 
mav discontinue the “adoption” at any time j 

| n 1 cannot “adopt” a child, hut want to help with $_- ! 

I [ !I am interested and would like more details. i 

| Name_______ _ 

I Address __ | 

I Ci tv____State--—-Zip- i 

I You ^.m ‘ adopr" a child (rum Africa. Asia, I .it in Amenta, Middle j 
I I-.ast.l’SA - Appaljtluanoi Amttit.m Indian children (Oi am 

tluid ot giultest need) Cntts are US intome las deductible I 

I Children, Incorporated 
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| his Irish ballads “A great fight started 
l when Joyce went over to the piano," Cerf 
recounts "There was a long bench in fiont 
of it. and Nora grabbed one end and Joyce 
the other—both pulling in opposite direc- 
1 Uons Suddenly she deliberately lei go, and 
loyce went staggering back and landed 
on his behind Nora said. ‘Maybe this will 
: leach you a lesson, you drunken ’ " As 
, she saw Cerf off. she added ‘ Some day 
I'm going to write a book for you Ben¬ 
nett, and I'm going to call it Mv Twenty 
Years with a Genius —,SV> Called " 

The egos of writers. Cerf di.seoveied, 

1 were as big as his own George Bernatd 
Shaw refused to let him put St Joan into 
, an anthology until he was promised a fee 
twice as large as O'Neill's — whatever that 
was “Isn t that pretty babyish Cerf shot 
back "All light. Us babyish ’ Shaw 
agieed, not at all put out by his effron¬ 
tery Do you want it oi don’t you” Twice 
as much ' Cerf paid up 

One night Ccif was having dinnei 
with Sinclau 1 ewis when a phone call in¬ 
terrupted with the news that William 
I aulknci had arrived in town Cerf 
thought the two might like to meet, but 
Lewis would have none of it ' No Ben- 
neil 1 his is my night he deviated "Ha¬ 
ven t you been a publisher long enough 
to undcistand I don t want to shaie it w nh 
some other author ” Loi puie ego how¬ 
ever, no one could match As it Rand 
When C eif tried to peisuade hei to cut a 
38-pagc speech from Atla\ SlintyyeJ she 
simply lephed, ‘Would vou cut the Bi¬ 
ble’ Ceif once again gave tn 

Still, in neailv 50 ycats tit publishing 
Cetf nevei fell afoul of an authoi as se¬ 
verely as did his tiisl boss m publishing 
Horace Livenght Just as he was about 
to leave for California in the 20s, I ive- 
right persuaded Fheodoie Dieisei to let 
him uy to sell An 41001111111 I rayed v 10 
the movies wiih Livenght to get the 
agents commission Duixci who was 
convinced that no one would nibble lead 
ily agreed 

When he returned Livenght invited 
Dreiser to lunch and announced his tri¬ 
umph a movie deal foi the sum of $85.- 
000 Dreiser was delighted at the unex¬ 
pected windfall hut considetably less 
delighted when he was lenunded of l ive- 
rtghl's commission Do you mean you'ie 
going to take my money” ‘ he asked "Just 
1 at this moment, the waitei brought the 
, coffee in.” writes Cerf, the ever faithful ic- 
; portei “Suddenly Dreiser seized his cup 
and threw the steaming coffee in Live- 
nght’s face I He] got up from the table 
' without a wend and marched out of the 
restaurant ’ Livenght turned to Cerf and 
; said, “Bennett, let this be a lesson to you 
I Every author is a son of a bitch 
I It was a lesson the ebullient C erf nev- 
1 er learned W'riters flocked and clung to 
■ him instinctively, sensing coriectly that 
| they had found in him that rare creature, 
a publisher who was not only sympathetic 
to authors but found it in his heart to like 
them as well Gerald Clarke 
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Man at Arms 

THE WIDOWER S SON 
by Alan Sillitoe 

Harper & Row 288 pages $8 95 


A lthough he achieved fame in the 1950s 
as one of England's Angry Young 
Men, Author Alan Sillitoe never lost his 
temper in his books The working-class 
characters in Saturday Sty lit and Sun- j 
day Morning (1959> and Ixmehness of the \ 
Ixmg Distance Runner (1960) did indeed I 
rail at the upward immobility of the Brit¬ 
ish class system it was Sillitoe s cool pre¬ 
cision in portraying them that made these 



funnngs so hot to the touch Sillitoe s re- | 
stiaint, his continued attention to the Not¬ 
tinghamshire region of his own child- \ 
hood are quiet virtues that the noisy i 
passage of 20 trendy years in England I 
sometimes eclipsed On the evidence of [ 
his 14th and possibly his best novel these j 
qualities have also made him a long dis- j 
lance wi iter ' 

The Widower V Son sets up all the ob- j 
stacles faced by a woi king-class lad in the 
1930s but concentrates on another the ; 
baffle that prevents people from under¬ 
standing themselves Left motherless at 
age seven William Scorton is raised by 
his father, a veteran artilleryman who has 
used the mthtary to escape from the coal 
mines of his youth Equating discipline 
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with love, the father rigorously trains his 
young son to become an artillery gunner ! 
when he lakes William to visit his moth- I 
ei's grave he also carts along a compass 
so that they can make a held map of the I 
cemetery This utilitarian education 
takes William wins a scholarship to the 
Military College of Science, receives a 
wartime-accelerated commission in the 
artillery and behaves with bravery be¬ 
fore and during the British retreat to 
Dunkirk 

William eventually meets and 
marries a brigadier general's daughter 
--and the pie-plotled tiajeclory of his 
life veers shaiply downward Foi no rea¬ 
son that he has ever been trained to cal¬ 
culate, the mainage souis He resigns 
fiom the military, hoping to please his 
wife, anil only succeeds in driving her 
back to an ex-lovei He must ponder 
mysteries too large to be uieumsuibed 
by a gun sight " They had started off on 
the wrong foot not only when they had 
tirst met. but fiom the day they weic 
boin in their sepaiate comers of the 
universe " 

Sillitoe handles his heios painful 
awakening with compassion- and with 
none of the prattling about narrowness 
blighting young lives that could serve as 
the moial of such a talc If anything his 
message in this book is the reverse peo¬ 
ple can learn m spile of what they aie 
taught the icsidue of ignoiantly directed 
parental affection is both pain and the 
memory of love At iheend William mus¬ 
es His father had pushed him into it 
I the at my | but he foigave him for that 
we have to forgive out parents if we want 
oui children to foigive us ' In a different 
context this conclusion could have all the 
resonance of a greeting-card sentiment 
In Sillitoe’s novel, it rings with hard- 
eai ned w lsdom Paul Gun 


Elsa Undone 

WORDS or ADV1C.T 
bv Fay Weldon 

Random House 215 pages $7 95 

T his mannered little comedy of bed¬ 
room hanky-panky aspiresaftei wick¬ 
edness-the word Nabokovian is used 
wistfully in the dust-jacket copy - and 
achieves naughtiness instead But that is 
just enough to sustain Author Fay Wel¬ 
don's fifth novel, one ol those la/v sum¬ 
mer afternoon collusions in which the 
writer feels comfortably superioi to her 
characters, and the reader smiles toler¬ 
antly at the writer 

Victor is a 44-yeai-old antique deal¬ 
er, newly escaped from a dull marriage 
and a dull office job Elsa is 19 and his mis¬ 
tress ‘ A yeat ago when Victor was still 
a lax accountant, he fished Elsa out of 
his typists' pool She flapped and wrig¬ 
gled a little, and then Jay still, legs gently 
parted " This plummy pair is to spend the 


weekend cataloguing marketable mon¬ 
strosities at the mansion of Hamish, an el¬ 
derly millionaire, and his beautiful, young, 
crippled wife Gemma 

it is with Gemma that naughtiness en¬ 
ters the picture She has cooked up a 
scheme - unnecessarily devious, since no 
one seriously opposes it- for Hamish to 
lie with Elsa, who will then hatch out the 
child that she. Gemma, wants but can¬ 
not give birth to She herself moietoserve 
iniquity than to tequite passion, will bed 
with Victor I ove, she tells Elsa, is 
“gene calling to gene, as country cals call 
to each other acioss fields ’ 

With so many genes busily at work, 
all would seem to lx- well with the au- j 
thoi's warm-weather liction But Novelist j 
Weldon is much too fond of the kind of or- 
natencss that clutters Iris Murdoch s less¬ 
er novels -in this case the ponderous idea 


IBKY BA.rP 



Novelist Fay Weldon at home in England 

A lazy summer afternoon collusion 


that Hamish is'Rumpelstiltskin and Elsa j 
is the poor girl for whom he spins straw ! 
into gold Gemma insists that Fisa do 
huge batches of typing each night l Isa j 
can’t manage it but Hamish can ! 

Straw into gold- but what s the point’ j 
The remainder of the fairy talc requires j 
that the girl guess Rumpelstiltskin s name ' 
or give up her first-born child to him. and I 
sure enough. Hamish s origins aie un- j 
known at least to Elsa and the reader 
Gemma ultimately reveals hei husband s 
identity at the end of an amusing but over¬ 
long story of her introduction lo sin 

Fora time, though the leadet enter¬ 
tains the ghastly suspu ion that the au¬ 
thor has distorted hei comedy in order lo 
convey some symbolic code message Not 
at all. the novel hasn t an idea m its head, 
and rightly so If the Rumpelstiltskin busi¬ 
ness had been chucked out with Weldon s 
first draft hei account of Elsa s undoing 
could have scaled the foothills of supe¬ 
rior nonsense John Skovs 
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SIEMENS 


Signals for 
speed and safety 



Signal box installation in Churchgate 


One train every 2 minutes at peak hours, 
550 trains in 24 hours with only 
4 platforms-Bombay's Churchgate Station 
is the busiest terminal in India. Here, 
Siemens introduced modern route relay 
interlocking techniques in 1958 Since then 
the approach lines were quadruplicated 


and the control system had to be replaced 
in 1975. The new installation-controlling 
36 points, 26 mam signals and 80 numbers 
of mam and sub-routes m modular 
design - is one of the numerous railway 
signalling installations on Indian Railways 
built by Siemens India Ltd. at their Worli 
works. 

Speed with safety, made in India, 
a characteristic example of Siemens' policy 
of placing manufacture, sales facilities 
and service where their customers need 
them. Of its 102 factories, more than 53 
are situated outside Germany, and almost 
every third employee out of 300.000 
works in one of 130 countries-developmg, 
producing, installing or servicing high- 
quality electrical and electronic equipment 
for every field of application. 

If you want to know more about Siemens 
and the part it can play in the realization 
of your projects, write to- 
Siemens India Ltd., Bombay 400018, 

P O.B. 6597, Telex: 2373 siemens bombay 


Traffic control systems for a bettei 
Progress with Siemens. 





















There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 







KLM. From the people 
pioneered the polar route 


'i m 


it takes more than mon/j 
build a big, international a 
It takes people 
And perhaps it's not sU 
that KLM is one ot the wi 
leading airlines when you 
consider the character of t 
Dutch people 

People like Willem Bar© 
the loth-century Arctic ex 
who struggled across the f 
wastes lor months m search 
new route to the Fat East. 

bhowing the kind of dedica 
lion, then, that you can expe 
from the people who work f 
KLM today 

It's an altitude that makes 
cabin staf! attentive and 
helptul I hat makes 
punctuality something 
of an obsession I hat 
means, quite simply, 
you can relax and 
eniov voui Might in 
the knowledge that 
you re I lying a leliable, 
ell ic lent airline 
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Holland has a special open air 
museum, the Zaanse Schans, north 
of Amsterdam, devoted to that 
model of Dutch ingenuity, the 
windmill Here several of them, 
together with forty ancient little 
wooden houses, still inhabited, 
create a perft'ct picture of Dutch 
village life of 300 years ago 
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From Amsterdam Airport, 
KLM's homcbase, KLM cipeiates 
fast, frequent flights to more 
than 100 cities in 70 countries 
on all continents 

To Tokyo, you’re even 
offered a choice The southern 
route, via Manila Or, in the 
tradition of those hardy 
old polar pioneers, 
the polar route via 
Anchorage. 
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Jimmy Carter in the 

To the Tdt tots 

Your covri nloiv | Aug 8| implied that j 
US fmeign pi>liiwv could succeed onl> if 
Cartel .idoptcd the ways and means of i 
Nixon lout kissmget In light of lecenl 
historv .nil fi lends and adveisai les might : 

! have icason to question the honesty of i 
| this past policy I 

A foieign police based upon open ne- • 

, gotialions recognizing thiseounliy s basic ! 

! ideal ol human lights is moie honest 
1 to oui beliefs And it may be a good for - 1 
1 eign policy for a wot Id in need ol moral ! 
. leadctslnp 

(liai les H Deane Ji 
Rot kmyham, S' C 



Jimmy C alter put himself in the li¬ 
ons den and dragged Uncle Sam in too 

ht 7 / Towns 
H oh in! III 

Jimmy ( atter like Daniel is a man 
of player and strong faith, he need not 
fear the lions 

1 The Res i I.mu no e I (adley 
.\vncll S Dak 

Critics of Cartels human tights 
stance glibly liace his basic principles 
and values' back to a provincial South¬ 
ern Baptist Sunday school outlook Ac¬ 
tually such moial basics are common to 
all men of all lime they are found not 
only in the Bible but in Hindu Lgyplian, 
Chinese Norse Babylonian and <>reek 
te\ts 

So Cailei s sense of morality is no 
more Southern Baptist than the sun out¬ 
side im window is Pasadenan Umveisal 
laws deset ve umveisal icciignilton 

Roy Seldom/idye 
Pasadena Calif 

Sweden for the Swedes 

In response to your article ' Racial 
lime Bomb' lAug 8| Swedes are nat¬ 
urally a very proud people You might 


_Letters 

Lions’ Den 

call us an obstinate and boring people 
but we have with some help made our 
country what it is- -known for a long time I 
as paiadtse 

1 want to tell you that most Swedes 
have nothing against foieigners But Da¬ 
vid Schwai/ s calculation that by the year 
2000 neatly a third of all Swedes will be 
ioteign bom is fiighlening \Ac want to 
keep oui country to ourselves Immigra¬ 
tion must be stopped 

SWI 1)1 \ I OR TUI SWI DiS 

Lai s Lai s son 
Lk.no, Sweden 

Voui aiticle about Swedish racism 
certainly points to a giowing problem of 
Swedish society but I cannot get rid ol 
the idea that you meiely pioiect a gieat 
deal ofyotn own problems concur rung ta- 
cial injustice onto a country in which the 
iiidividu.il has long enjoyed far more fiee- 
dom toleiancc and humaneness than m 
vout own 

lout him (hail 
I lam hni y, H est On mam 

Tenor twelve years ago I spent lines 
weeks in Sweden and lound it to be a 
land of all chiefs and no Indians Any¬ 
one could sec lioublc ahead 

All then 'menial labor was done by 
lorcigners I nevei saw a Swedish waitei 
bus drivel or slieet sweeper they were 
all Banians blacks Lebanese and 
Cjieeks I asked one ol mv guides about 
this and she icplied in uma/emcnl No 
one wants to do these things when the gov¬ 
ernment will pay you to go to school I m 
studying lor an advanced degree now 

If Swedes won't do the work in then 
own country its reasonable to assume 
that people who need jobs will enter the 
country to dc’ them 

i Mi s i (lad I’m son 
San / i am i st o 

A Rubens in the Attic 

Having read your mtciestmg aiticle 
on Rubens I Aug, II I wondered if you 
might be interested in an episode in the 
history of one of his pi iceless paintings 

At the beginning ol this centuiy a 
friend of mv giandfalhei s the painter 
Count liar raeh paid a visit to Br tese oui 
18th century home m Silesia (now west¬ 
ern Poland), and took a look at the many 
old paintings that geneialions of art-lov¬ 
ing ancestois had collected there In the 
course of his research he also got to the 
attic where he found two pieces of paint¬ 
ed timber, a thud was found in a gteen- 
house in the paik with a luikev hatch¬ 
ing on it 

Hai rach suspecting that he had made 
a discovery had the dusty pieces sent to 
the Dusseldorf Art Academy, where it was 
confirmed that indeed it was a painting 
by Rubens, done about 1609 and depict¬ 


ing 'the Holy Family, with two little 
boys Christ and St John playing with a 
dove 

Fhe picture was later sold to a Dutch 
art dcalet who mv fathei remembers 
sent it with the fust /eppelin dossing the 
Atlantic to the US where it was sold 
again 

Call Christian Gtufvon Kospoth 
Bad Horn but g H 'esl Gn main 

Rape of the Beatles 

Beatlnnunia I Aug 8| is a rape of the 
Beatles The show is a disgusting mon¬ 
eymaking perversion of what the Beatles 
have meant to me I would nevei see such 
trash The Beatles can only he temeni- 
beted and chetrshed by listening to then 
music watching then films and telatnmg 
memories of having lived under their 
influence 

Beatlnnunia is the wiong way to te- 
memhot the Beatles 

James \ Thomson 
Hamden Conn 

\s a young hov I lived the Beatles 
24hoursaday Since I was given the name 
Paul I took the name John later so 1 could 
be closer to the Beatles Yeats later m 
1975 I was job hunting at a record com¬ 
pany in New York C rly and while l was 
tilling in the application the elevator door 
opened and in walked John I ennon car- 
tyitig a hag ol gioceiies' 'I his was the mo¬ 
ment I dieamcd about all mv lib: Did I 
do what I had teheaised many times hc- 
lote m my dieams as a child ’ No 1 I hioke 
out in a sweat mv hands shook and I 
couldn t open my mouth 1 BcaUemunij ’ 
It nevei ended 1 

Paul John Malym i 
Ciesnumd V > 

| Working to the Grave 

Pushing the lcliremcnt age to 70 I Aug 
i X| is nothing hut a scheme to hail out the 
| Social Secuiity system and vanous pen- 
i sum funds that have been mismanaged 
i and ate in tumble As the avetage Amet- 
j lean lives to about 70 a vety substantial 
i pail ol out population would never c\~ 

! peticnco retirement You cite unusual tn- 
i clividuals like Margaret Mead and Aithui 
j I icdlei as examples of how enjovahle 
j wotk can be in old age Most cili/cn? who 
j work in factories, mines, stoics and of¬ 
fices may not find then jobs quite so 
I exhilaiating 

Let s face it As a nation we have 
j failed to piovidc decent reluemcnt eon- 
i dilions so some of our leaders now claim 
I that leurement is bad for out health, and 
we should go on working right up to the 
grave 

Rudolf B 'i admit I lei 
H ayne. S' J 

Udra» Letters to TIME Letters, Tirtlc & Life Build¬ 
ing 1-6 2-chamt Otucma,.hi C hivodaku lokvo 
UK) Japan 
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On a volume of 97,647,230 shares, the 
New York Slock Exchange Composite 
closed at S3 38 down 23 for the week end- 
ingAug 19,1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 863 48, down 7 62 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 


97 51, down 

37 

Among 

significant 

NYSE slocks 




Net 

Stock 

High 

457 4 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

44'/, 

44% 

- r /4 

Alum Co Am 

48'/, 

44% 

46% 

-1% 

Amer Airlines 

9% 

9 

9% 

+ % 

Am Brands 

453/4 

45'A 

37% 

45% 

+ % 

Am Can 

403/, 

38% 

-2% 

Am Motors 

4 

3% 

4 

None 

AT&T 

63V, 

62% 

62% 

- % 

Avon Prod 

48% 

47'/, 

47% 

-1% 

Beth Steel 

22 % 

20'/, 

20% 

-2% 

Boeing 

59 

56% 

56% 

-1% 

Burroughs 

Cater Trac 

73 

70% 

71% 

+ % 

523/4 

51% 

52% 

+ % 

Champ Inti 
Chrysler 

20 

19 

20 

4 % 

15'/, 

14% 

'4% 

- % 

Clark Equip 

34% 

33 

34% 

20% 

+ % 

Control Data 

21% 

20% 

+ % 

DuPont 

116'% 

tl 3'/, 

1 14 

t % 

Eastern Air 

6% 

6 

6 

- % 

East Kodak 

63% 

SB 

63% 

+ 5% 

Esmark 

31 % 

31 

3 1 % 

% 

Exxon 

50% 

48'/, 

48% 

-'% 

Ford Motor 

43'/, 

4'% 

41% 

- % 

Gen Dynam 

61'/, 

57% 

58% 

3 

Gen Elec 

553/, 

54'/, 

543% 

4 % 

Gen Foods 

34'/, 

33% 

34% 

None 1 

Gen Motors 

65% 

643/4 

65% 

4 % j 

Gen Tel & El 

33'4 

27% 

31% 

3'% 

- % 

Ga Pac 

263/4 

27% 

4 % 1 

Goodyear 

19% 

19 

19% 

None 

Greyhound 

Gulf Oil 

14 

13% 

'3% 

% ! 

28'/, 

27% 

27% 

% 

Inro Ltd 

22% 

2'% 

21% 

1 

IBM 

271 'A 

2653/, 

269'/, 

4 3% 

Int Horv 

31'/, 

29% 

30% 

+ % 

Int Papor 

Int Tel & Tel 

45% 

433/, 

45% 

t 1% 

33% 

323A 

33 

- % 

John* Man 

34'/, 

323/, 

32% 

-2 

K-Moi t 

30'/, 

27% 

30 

4 2% 

LTV Corp 

8 '/, 

7% 

7% 

4 '% 

Litton Ind 

13'/, 

13% 

13% 

4- % 

Lockheed 

17% 

' 6% 

17 

- % 

McD Doug 

25% 

25% 

25% 

- % 

Merck Co 

58 

53% 

57% 

4-4% 

3M 

52% 

50% 

52'% 

4-2% 

Mobil Oil 

66'/, 

61% 

62% 

- 3% 

NCR 

463/, 

433A 

46% 

4-2% 

Owens III 

25 

24 

24% 

4 % 

Pac Gas & El 

24% 

5% 

24 

243/, 

- % 

Pan Am 

5% 

5% 

+ % 

Penney JC 

37% 

35% 

37'% 

4 % 

Philip Morris 

62 

59'% 

61% 

+ 2% 

Polaroid 

30% 

28% 

30'/, 

4 1 % 

Proc Gam 

83'/, 

81 % 

82% 

+ 1 

RCA 

29 

28 

28% 

None 

Reynolds Ind 

683/, 

66% 

66% 

- % 

i Rockwell Inti 

32'/, 
3 1 % 

3'% 

32 

4 % 

| Sears Roe 

30% 

31% 

4 1 

I Shell Oil 

32% 

31 

31 

- t 

Std Oil Cal 

42'/, 

38% 

39 

-3% 

Tenneco 

33'/, 

32% 

32% 

- % 

Texaco Inc 

29 

27% 

27% 

~ » 

Textron 

27% 

26% 

27% 

33% 

4 % 

Time Inc 

34% 

33% 

- % 

TWA 

9'/, 

8% 

9% 

None 

UAL Inc 

18% 

17% 

18% 

- % 

Union Car 

47 

45% 

46% 

- % 

US Steel 

34'/, 

31 

31% 

-2% 

Utd Technol 

37'/, 

35% 

35% 

-1% 

Westinghouse 

20% 

20 

20% 

None 

Woolworth 

21% 

18% 

19% 

-2% 

Xerox 

54% 

53'/, 

54% 

+ 1 


CHINON SOUND MOVIES 

THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED 
SOUND SUPER 8 CAMERAS AT THE MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES. 





Hkausjhter. A child's first 
Words. Your own creative I 
script. Sighs. Cries. 

Speeches. Music. Sounds. 

Precious sounds. Save them > 

with Chinon. the world's most 
advanced sound super 8 cameras. 

These (FULLY AUTOMATIC, VERY 
EASY TO USE) Chinon sound 
cameras not only save the sounds ot 
your hie. they save you a lot of the 
cost you might spend for cameras 
with i ar fewer features. In fact, 
superb Chinon cameras have more 
unique features than other cameras at 
any price. XL (existing light) zoom 
lenses to make sound movies without 
movie lights Macro (close-up) focus 
lenses Intervalometer to squeeze hours 
of action into seconds (time lapse photog¬ 
raphy) Computerized sound recording 
and exposure automation (with manual over 
ride) lor easyto lake periect movies every time 
Compact, lightweight design for easy handl 
ing Professional styling 4 modes of remote 
control (including radio) to let you gel into your 
own movies 3 separate motors to insure pic 
ture sharpness, perfect sound quality and super 
smooth zoom operation. And many, many 
more. From the world's largest manufacturer 
of sound movie equipment. 



CHINON 

MUCH MORE 
FOR MUCH LESS 

Chinon International Corp., Tok 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

i 

I t is a cruel paradox that in the midst of general prosperity America has ; 

spawned a hard-core group of disaffected people—an all but lost gener- . 
anon of men and women almost permanently without jobs, without edu- | 
cation and withoul hope of getting eithci Our cover story, written by George j 
Russell and researched by U S Reporter-Researchers Anita Addison. Fd- j 
ward Adler and Agnes Clark, examines this underclass j 

f or this story 16 correspondents in eight bu¬ 
reaus took to the streets to interview hundreds of 
poor people, as well as the social workers, job-pro- 
guin administrators and academics now trying 
to find some way of helping them They spent 
days and nights in sections of cities—Los An¬ 
geles' Watts, New York s Harlem and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Chicagos Humboldt Park and Gar- 
held Park, and Miami's Northwest Side -already 
famous for poverty and crime and desperation 
For most the assignment was profoundly sadden¬ 
ing Says B.sston C'oirespondent Jack White I’m 
sick of singing this same old saga 1 wish wc could 
move on to a story that could say how povcity 
was finally puiged Irom the system ' 


f oi 15 yeais Janies A L men signed this let 
tei Those were the yeais from the end of World 
Warlllol960 -inwhichTiM! scirculation dou¬ 
bled and advertising revenues giew from SI4 mil¬ 
lion to more than $50 million I he man under 
whose business leadeiship Timi became a sub¬ 
stantial international institution has now retired 
from 1 1 me Inc at age 65 

l veept for his service with the Office of Wai 
lnfoi mation. Jim l men spent his enure wot king 
career with 'lime Inc He came to the company 
in 1934, and was made publisher of I imi in 1945 
at the age of 33 In I9i>0 he became piesident ol 
7 ime Inc a position he held for nine years 

Linen was often lime Inc s ambassador to the world He started in- j 
leinalional news units for American businessmen, axirdinaled aid to ref- 1 
ugees fiom the Arah-Isiaeh wars, and worked for numeious charitable or- , 
gani/ations For thiee yeais he was piesident of the National Uihan League 
Future publtsheis of 7imi may petfoim similar roles with similai distim.- [ 

lion, but they will always hold in respect -and use as a measure the con- 1 

ti ihution of James A Linen t 

i 

ft - jO | 



U.S. Writer Russell 

i 



Former Publisher Linen 
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A Guide to this 

COVER STORY: p. 12 The wave of looting and destruction that ; 
swept New York Citv during the July blackout underscored i 
for all Americans an unfortunate fact despite 20 yeats of civil 
tights gains and 11 years of antipoverty programs ■ 
life has got worse for 8 million Americans mostly urban 
blacks This underclass is more intractable more socially alien ■ 
and more hostile than almost anyone had imagined And it is 
producing many of the nation s juvenile delinquents, school 
dropouts, drug addicts and welfaic mothers and much of the 
adult crime, family disruption and uinan decay Theie is a ' 
strong feeling among social espcils and politicians that the 
rampage in New York could have struck any U S city in sim¬ 
ilar cncumstanccs 

SPECIAL REPORT: p. 27 Mongolia lemains firmly anchoied to , 
the Soviet camp I IMI ( oirespondent David Aikman found , 
on a visit to (he vast landlocked nation of 1 5 million But in j 
more than 50 yeais undei Communist mle. the countty has , 
also steadfastly clung to a sense of national identity In tural 
areas the people still practice then pi e-Buddhist shamamstiv i 
religion About half the population make a living as fanners 
or as herdsmen Some 4,000 foreign tourists visit Mongolia 
annually, usually taking a six-day loui that includes stops at 
the ruins of Genghis Khan's palace at Karakorum, a camel 
nde across a portion of the Gobi Desert and a visit to the cap¬ 
ital city of Ulan Bator, which like other aieas in Mongolia, is 
giadually yielding to Western influences 

THE WORLD: p. 31 tyius Vance, visiting China just two 
years ago was told there were important issues on which 
there cOtiU' lie no compromise Now Vance, as the US Sec¬ 
retary of State is back in China seeking to detetmine whether 1 
a decisive step should he taken toward full diplomatic re 
lations between Washington and Peking The Chinese will , 
surely ply Vance with questions about the Soviet presence in ' 
Afnca and about the Middle Last situation and express’dts- 
appomtment that the U S did not take a more active anti- : 
Soviet role in Angola and Zane But the crucial issue will be j 
bilateral relations 

p. 32 The U S was seriously upset by Israeli Ptemier Me- 
nachcm Begin's authon/al'on of new settlements in occupied | 
teiritory, where the Aiabs aim to establish a Palestinian home- j 
land as part of a future peace agreement Begin also extended : 
social services to the Arabs living there W'htle Begin said the t 
steps were not political, Washington disagreed In Lebanon 
meanwhile. Palestinians who are opposed to peace with Israel 
on any terms have been persuaded to end their “rejectiomsf 
stance 

p. 34 A woman leaving a hospital in Rome struggled i 
with a heavy suitcase She got help from a carabiniere 1 


Week s TIME 

and loaded the case into hei icJ I lat I he event led 
to the cancellation of a summit meeting between West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and Italy s Picmter 
Gtulio Andicotli because the suitcase contained her 
husband Herbert Kapplet. a Nazi war criminal who had 
been a cancel patient in the hospital She and her husband 
are now in West Germany, and the political leiKUcussions are 
continuing 

p. 35 Indira Gandhi seems determined to get on the comeback 
liail with an energetic schedule of specchmaking But Prime 
Mimsiei Moiarji Desai may head hei off I out oi Mrs Gan 
dhi s closest advisers and six smallei fry from hei Congress 
Patty weic arrested last week m simultaneous raids in thiee 
cities I hey wcie accused of using paity funds to acquire ‘vast 
resources of their own 

p. 35 WiJespiead dissatisfaction wiih his government has led 
Australia' Pmne Minister Malcolm liaser to take defensive 
action in preparation foi a new election laced with uses in 
unemployment and inflation. I lasei presented a budget that 
would pul some US S1 07 billion more into the pav packets 
ol Auslialians thtough lax cuts H« also called for increased 
corporate taxes and levies on oil that would raise the price of 
gasoline by 12c a gal The vote-getting budget drew chatges 
of dishonesty from the I aboi opposition and a tellingly tepid 
reaction from the business community 

MUSIC: p.40 Llvis Piesley, who died last week at 42 cpil- | 
onu/ed the idea that nothing kills America s cuiiuie Mercies as j 
quickly and suiely as success Months after making his first j 
record Piesley landed a contract with Rc A for the then un- j 
piecedenied sum of $35,000 Ills first RCA record I bail- \ 
break Hold, sent American popular culture into a collective j 
delirium that came to he called the JtiK.k 1 la lie sold some 1 
500 million records and appeared in 3 3 movies While he was ! 
not the father of rock ’n’ roll, he was the lust to consolidate 
all its divergent tools into a single, sully, sexually suggestive, j 
hard-dnvmg style In recent years he w'as suffeting from a ; 
weight problem and accotdmg to some icpoits, from ex- | 
ecsstve drug use He was buried near his mothei in the kind 
of spectaculat public funeral that attended the passing >f Ru¬ 
dolph Valentino and Judy Oailand j 

I 

LIVING: p. 44 Rotund flying machines arc ornamenting the an 
like hught Christmas halls in many parts of the US as the 
sport of ballooning undergoes a huovant lenaissance With the 
development of the modem hot-aii balloon in the nnd-'60s, | 
the sport became relatively supple and safe, and the number j 
of hot-air balloons in the count's has grown from half a 1 
dozen to 1.000 While a standaid model costs about $7,000. j 
custom-built models can go as high as $30,000 
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“Bert, I’m Proud of You” 

So said the President, but the row over Lance s finances is not over 



'My faith in the character and com¬ 
petence of Bert loanee has been teconfirmed 
His services to this country can and 
should continue Bert, I'm proud of you 

J immy Carter offered that resounding 
endorsement of Bert Lance, his em¬ 
battled ditector of the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, at a hastily 
called White House press conference last 
week By interrupting his vacation at 
Camp David and flying to Washington, 
the President was not only dramatizing 
his support for Lance but also signaling 
his belief that the worst of Berts prob¬ 
lems were over It was a bold and risky 
move by Carter as he faced his most se¬ 
rious |verson nel decision since he took of¬ 
fice seven months ago 

At issue was the question of whether 
Lance's financial dealings as a freewheel 
ing Georgia banker met the high ethical 
standards Cartel has set for his lop of 
ficials The piess began probing into 
Lance’s shaky personal finances in May 
and discovered that he had boirowed 
heavily to acquire control of Atlanta s Na¬ 
tional Bank of Georgia and to maintain 
a lavish life-style Those disclosures 
sparked several official investigations 
The most eagerly awaited inquiry was 
one launched last month by Comptroller 
of the Currency John Ileimann whose of¬ 
fice regulates and supervises all national 
banks After 35 hectic days, Hermann and 
a 40-member staff produced a weighty 
(7 1 , lbs) three-volume. 394-page docu¬ 
ment I he repent concluded that Lance 
had done nothing illegal in his varied 
dealings But it also found that his bank¬ 
ing habits ‘raised unresolved questions as 
to what constitutes acceptable banking 
practice ” More specifically, n accused 
Georgias Calhoun first National Bank 
of permitting "unsafe and unsound bank¬ 
ing practices” while Lance was its pres¬ 
ident in 1973 and 1974 

It was this report that emboldened 
Carter to place his full prestige behind 
Lance Lance himself described the re¬ 
port as “very favorable"—a clear vindi¬ 
cation Actually, it fell far short of that 
To be sure, the report deflated critics 
who had contended that some of Lance's 
pre-White House financial dealings were 
downright illegal Most often cited by the 
critics was Lance's pattern of seeking per¬ 
sonal loans from banks with which his 
own banks in Calhoun and Atlanta had 
developed "correspondent relationships" 
(see Economy a Business) Yet the re- 
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port expressed serious doubts about revelation of Lance's parlous personal open a correspondent-bank relationship 

whether this practice was acceptable, finances makes him an unconvincing as a trade-off for getting the New York 

even if legal It also criticized the Cal- spokesman for Carter's philosophy of bank loan 

houn bank for permitting massive over- tightfisted national spending and a bal- On April 29, 13 days after Lance's vis- 
drafts on the personal accounts of offi- anced budget Up to now. Lance has been it to Manufacturers Hanover Trust. NBG 

cers and their relatives the most prominent defender of the deposited $250,000 there The amount in 

More trouble may beahead for Lance Administration's economic policies, over- this interest-free account icached a high 

Heimann promised to pursue other mves- shadowing talented but far less flamboy- of $1 I million in 1976—a sum conceded 

tigations already under way, including the ant figures like Treasury Secretary Mi- to lie somewhat excessive" by one of the 

question of whether Lance had improper- chael Blumenthal and Charles Schult/e, Georgia bank’s officials in a letter to the 

ly used his Atlanta bank's aircraft to take chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- compuoller Yet NBG officials also noted 

himself and Carter on purely political visers Both of these men may now be- that then bank's earhei coi respondent re- 

trips That would amount toan illegal cor- come much more visible laiionship with New York's Citibank had 

porate political contribution if the bank Before that happens, though, alien- been unsatisfactory According to one 
were not reimbursed for such travel The Uon is likely to iem.un focused for some memo 'Manufactuiers Hanover was 

Senate Governmental Affairs Committee time on lance and on the comptroller's much moie icsponsive to the needs of 

intends to reopen in two weeks its less report The reporl takes up each of the Southern correspondents " 
than aggressive hearings into Lance's most questionable dealings cited by Compitollei Heimann concluded that 



"Sot right rum. Jimmy- - I m hu i v duet tiny the management and budget mi' management and my budget 


financial . Tairs Dcmociatic Chairman 
Abraham Ribicoff went into the eaibcr 
inquiry like a lion and came out like a 
lamb, lauding Lance and lambasting the 
press He has already announced that he 
is satisfied that the comptroller's report 
has cleared lance At least two House 
committees aie also considering related 
inquiries, and the Securities and Lx 
change Commission is studying whether 
Lance's management of his banks and un¬ 
reported personal borrowing were in the 
best interest of bank stockholders 

Despite the ordeal still ahead of him, 
it seems probable that Lance can now ride 
out the storm Predicted Presidential Aide 
Hamilton Jordan “This thing is not go¬ 
ing to end tomorrow or next week, but it 
won’t go on much longer " At his press 
conference, Lance made it clear that. Car¬ 
ter willing, he intended to stay in office 
Said he "My ability to carry out my job 
has not been damaged' 

That was not quite accurate The 


l anee’s critics and n> itiei of factly relates 
Us findings They include 

The Manufacturers loan This loan 
seemed to come closest to violating the 
law that bars ^ bank officei from setting 
up a correspondent relationship with an¬ 
other hank solely to acquire a pcisonal 
loan Lance asked foi a $2 6 million loan 
from the New York hank on April 16. 
1975, so that he and two partners could ac¬ 
quire controlling interest in the National 
Bank of Georgia (NBG) While the loan 
was being considered. Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Vice President Betsy Jo 
Viener stated in an internal memo "Bal¬ 
ances of 20 r r of the facility (a banking 
teim foi a loanl will be maintained in a 
National Bank of Georgia account and we 
anticipate in addition having alt the New 
York activity foi the bank flow through 
this account, yielding balances up to $1 
million on a monthly average" That 
made it sound as if Lance had promised to 


"there is some documentary and circum¬ 
stantial evidence suggesting the possibility 
that a 20 r ; compensating balance from 
NBG was a condition of the loan to Mr 
Lance fiom MHT I Manufacturers Hano¬ 
ver Tiusil' Bui he also found that all the 
officials involved, including Lance, had 
denied under oath thai any such deal had 
been struck On balance, said the report, 
‘ there appears to tie no violation of any 
applicable laws or regulations 


The Chicago loan Lance latei received 
a loan of $3 4 million from the I irst Na¬ 
tional Bank of Chicago a month after 
NBG had established a correspondent re¬ 
lationship with a 450 000 deposit On Jan 
6, 1977 the day lhal laince's loan was ap¬ 
proved, a memo written by J G Migely, 
the lending officer of the Chicago bank, 
noted ihat Lance had been given a $4 mil¬ 
lion line of credit, that he was to become 


the omb director and that “we are delight¬ 
ed to have this gentleman's importantj 
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business " Memos about the loan also spe¬ 
cifically slates! that " no compensating bal- j 
ance" was exacted horn the Georgia I 

bank as a condition of 1 .nice s loan i 

i 

Lance's record as a borrower The | 

comptroller s icpoit notes that Lance nev- | 
er received picRu.iiti.il interest rales foi 1 
the loans he ic.civcd from coriespondent ! 
banks He paid as much as IH above the I 
prime lenduu late a fairly standard tig- ' 
ure loi m.ijoi . lients 'The rcpoit does in- j 
dicate howevei that the hanks did not al¬ 
ways Imd Lance an ideal customer 
Manuf.icluters Hanover for example, j 
sent him eight lctteis seeking verification 
of the colla total supporting his loan (most¬ 
ly shaics in the Atlanta bank) At one 


The United States 

massive overdrafts by the bank’s officers 
and their relatives According to the re¬ 
port. Lance s wife LaBelle overdrew her 
account by as much as SI 10.000 m the last 
four months of 1974 Between September 
1974 and April 1975, nine L.ance relatives 
amassed oveidiafts totaling an impressive 
“5450,000 In December 1975 federal bank 
examiners insisted that the overdrafts be 
stopped 

The comptroller's report not only 
called this 'unsafe and unsound banking ’ 
bul charged that some of the extended 
credit, including that to Lance, technical¬ 
ly violated the law The standard practice 
involving such violations however, was 
not to prosecute but to order the practice 
stopped When the comptroller s office did 



After release of the comptroller’s report, a relieved Bert busses bis wife LaBelle 

Ovcuhajts into six Ukw cv vet not eien a harrumph from then Jnendly banket 


point, the New Yoik bank demanded that 
he increase the collateral Another time, it 
dunned him foi $22 000 in overdue inter- | 
esl payments Only weeks ago, C'hieagos 
first National asked for mine collateral 
on Lance's cut rent loan 

Lance's borrowing typified the wide¬ 
spread business practice of one executive 
extending favors to another in expecta¬ 
tion of picking up new business in return 
As I ance put it at his press conference 
"You do your business with people who 
know you While not illegal, however 
Lance s p.uiei n ol shifting loans and cor- 
tespondent relationships plainly doubled 
the comptroller His office will conduct a 
further studv as to whether banking ieg- 
ulationx need to be tightened or clarified 

Personal overdrafts Piobably more 
harmful to l ance s image as a tightffsted 
budget director bent on balancing the na¬ 
tional ledger was the report s confirma¬ 
tion that his Calhoun bank winked at 


so in 1975, the C alhoun hank readily com¬ 
plied with the ordci 

Financing Lance’s campaign Comp- 
tioiler Hcimann's report took note of a 
moie senous violation overdrafts by the 
C alhoun bank on two accounts opened to 
finance Lance's unsuccessful campaign 
for Ciovct nor of Georgia in 1975 and 1974 
One account was overdiawn by $76,000. 
the other by 5152.000 Incredibly, the 
bank even paid bills for I ance’s campaign 
i activates totaling $78,000 and listed them 
I as ‘ bank expenses" The bank was latei 
; reimbuised by Lance Ail this had been 
' examined by the complioller's office in 
| 1975 and was found to be so serious a mat- 
1 tei that it was refeired to the Justice De- 
| paitment for possible prosecution At 
| about the same time, the bank was or- 
i doted to stop any furthei overdrafts to 
1 ance 

Heimann s report showed no change 
in his office’s critical attitude toward these 


deals It declared that referring the mat¬ 
ter to the Justice Department had been 
"appropriate" After keeping the case 
open for nine months, however, the U S 
Attorney in Atlanta decided that there 
was no basis for prosecution and closed it 
—just one day before the announcement 
of Lance's omb appointment 

Teamsters and embezzlers The re¬ 
port found nothing to criticize in the fact 
that in March 1976 Lance’s Atlanta bank 
landed the right to manage $17 5 million 
in Teamster pension funds for an undis- | 
closed fee It noted that, while Lance had 
helped to initiate the agreement with the 
Teamsters, he had not taken part in the 
detailed negotiations Nor did the report 
fault Lance specifically for the Atlanta 
bank's willingness to lend one of the Cal¬ 
houn bank’s office!s, Billy L. Campbell, as 
much as $250 000 only weeks before his 
aircst for embezzling nearly $1 million 
from theC'alhoun bank from 1971 to 1975 j 
Lance has been criticized for a serious j 
lapse of judgment in okaying a sizable | 
loan toa man whose finances were known 
to be shaky But the comptroller did not , 
report such criticism and did note that it 
was Lance who eventually icfened the 
case to the I HI (Campbell was convicted of 
embezzlement and is serving an eight- 
year piison term) j 

I ance was also gigged for failing to hie j 
reports to his Georgia hanks of his varied j 
outside business interests and numerous 1 
personal loans While technically illegal. I 
such failure noimally has drawn an order 1 
| to comply lather than piosecution S 

I 

While White House officials bieathed ; 
j more easily in the belief that the worst of ; 
| the L.anee crisis had passed some of the 
President's top aides wonder how heavy a 
toll the crisis will take In particulai they 
arc concerned that Carter’s image as a 
zealous upholder of ethical purity may be 
seriously tarnished Yet, bai i mg some un- 
I expected revelation of wiongdoing, the 
1 anec furor has now receded to a primar¬ 
ily political question How many people 
were concerned that the nation's budget is 
being directed by a man who is having iri- 
uedible problems with his own budget' 1 

Indeed one of the biggest threats to 
Lance’s continuation in office may prove 
to be the question of his personal financ¬ 
es Can he stay in Washington on his $57,- 
500 Government salary' 1 Or will he find 
that keeping up with the interest pay¬ 
ments on his sizable loans will force him 
to seek a moie lucrative job in prrvate in¬ 
dustry ’ If he stays at the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, there may be a 
marked change in how he operates Pre¬ 
viously. he gave less than his complete at¬ 
tention to the day-by-day management of 
the budget and Government reorganiza¬ 
tion Now, with his wings clipped as the 
President's avenging angel of fiscal pru¬ 
dence, Lance ai least has an opportunity 
to turn all of his ample energy and talent 
to the formidable job at hand ■ 
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U.S. District Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr., new director-designate of the FBI 


Gilt-Edged Choice for the FBI 

Judge Johnson may be just what the beleaguered bureau needs 


P resident < arterand Attorney General 
Griffin Bell sal in the Oval Office 
chewing over a familiar problem HU Di¬ 
rector Clarence Kelley was due to step 
down by the end ol 197 7. but C artei and 
Bell had no replacement in sight, they 
were not happy with the five candidates 
purposed by a special committee 1 My 
God," sighed Bell ' i still wish we could 
get ole 1-rank Johnson lo take it 

As a matter of fact Bell, to his pleased 
astonishment, had already leecived a sig¬ 
nal from IJ S District Judge I-'iank Mints 
Johnson Ji (TiMI. cover. May 12, 1967) 
One of Bell s aides, a former Johnson law 
clerk named l-ianccs M ("Kelly") Green 
had informed the Attorney General that 
Johnson was having “second thoughts ’ 
—he was now convinced he had made a 
mistake in turning down the offer of the 
I BJ post eight months ago Bell quickly ar¬ 
ranged a clandestine rende?vous with 
Johnson last week in the dining room at 
the Newnan, Ga . Holiday Inn "Nobody 
recognized either one of us,‘ chortles Bell 
At the end of the two-hour meeting Bell 
went away convinced that Johnson was 
prepared to serve for the full ten-yeai term 
established by Congress last year 

Thus was Carter able to announce a 
gilt-edged choice for one of his most cru¬ 
cial appointments Since the 1972 death 
of J Edgar Hoovei, the 8,400-agent bu¬ 
reau has been virtually ruddeiless and 
buifeted by disclosures of repeated indi¬ 
vidual-rights abuses Now the fBl will be 


getting a leader with a towering lecoid 
for correcting abuses of civil rights 

Johnson's approval by the Senate is a 
near certainty The appointment not only 
delighted liberals but alsodtew suiprising 
praise from some segregationists, who 
were fotced to acknowledge Johnson's 
fairness and integrity Johnson, 58, has 
probably handed down more important 
and innovative lutings than any tual 
judge in U S history Almost immediately 
aftea his appointment to the federal bench 
in 1955, he began issuing oideis that bioke 
down segregation in Dixie His role as 
point man for social change biuught him 
and his family ostiaeism vitupeiauon 
cross burnings and death threats With 
Johnson obviously in mind, Alabama 
Governor George Wallace last yeai 
groused that ' thugs and federal judges 
have just about taken charge of this coun¬ 
try" and suggested a political barbed- 
wire enema" foi such interlopers 

The careers of Wallace and Johnson 
have been intertwined since their years to¬ 
gether at the University of Alabama law 
school, where Wallace was considered a 
liberal and Johnson an aristocratic con¬ 
servative Wallace grabbed headlines in 
1959, when, as a lameduck state judge, 
he made a public show of defying a John¬ 
son order to turn over voting lists lo the 
U S Civil Rights Commission Johnson 
later found that Wallace had cooperated 
with the authorities, and dropped con¬ 
tempt charges against him But the false 


show of biavado helped propel Wallace j 
into the governoiship in 1962 As the | 
years passed, Johnson s intervention in ] 
the workings of state government so emas- j 
culated Wallace s authority that some oh- j 
servers began calling (ohnson ' the teal | 
Govei nor of Alabama 

Johnson is a product of northern Al¬ 
abama s Winston County In that tocky 
hill country, few 19th ccntiuv landowners 
had slaves, and Winston attempted to 
withdiaw from Alabama when the state 
seceded ftom the Union Much of the 
county became Republican at one point, ! 
Johnson s faihei was the only Republican \ 
in the Alabama legislature ! 

A fter winning a Brou/e Stai as an m 
fantiy lieutenant in combat during 
World Wat II Johnson returned to be¬ 
come active in Republican politics He 
helped manage Dwight I isenhower's 
1952 Alabama campaign and was named 
1 US Attorney in 1951 I wo years later a 
j week befoie his 17th hinhdav he was ap- 
i pointed the youngest federal judge in the 
' country In Juneol I95(> iohnson and an- 
j other federal judge otdeted descpiegation 
i of the Montgomery transit system e\- 
I tending the Suptemc l mat's 1954 ttionn 
j v liitaiit ol futiuunon decision beyond the 
I schools for the lust time In the yeais that 
followed. Johnson acting alone oi as a j 
inembei of a thicc-judge panel deseg- j 
legated public lacilitics, voided attempts ' 
to evade such orders ihtough "private" j 
schiK>ls, abolished the poll las, ordeicd 
legislative ^apportionment based on pop¬ 
ulation mandated the nu lusion of women 
on juiy rolls espanded a suspect s light 
to counsel and established a "light to 
treatment’ for mental patients Martin 
l uihei KtngJi -who was ironically be¬ 
ing wilt-lapped and harassed by the r HI j 
- once said of Judge Johnson That is | 
the man who gives Hue meaning to the 
woid justice 

Johnson's activism has made foi a tui - 


hulc-nl personal life in Montgomery, 
Johnson and his family weie unwelcome 



At Montgomery courthouse In 1959 

Point man for social change 
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at then neighborhood Baptist church and 
subjected to threatening letters and tele¬ 
phone calls Two years ago Johnson's son 
Johnny. 27, killed himself with a shot¬ 
gun Some friends thought the adopted 
Johnny's longstanding emotional prob¬ 
lems could be tutted to haiassmeril by 
his Montgomery schixilmates 

Last year Robert I- Kennedy Ji ap¬ 
peared in Montgomery to do research on 
Johnson I'oi his senior thesis at Haivard 
The two developed a closeness described 
by one olistiver as akin to a father-son re¬ 
lationship He's tough and strong, and 
he's gut a great big heart," says Kenne¬ 
dy An expanded version of Kennedy's 
thesis is to be published (as was his late 
Uncle Jack’s Harvard senior thesis) 

1 awvers and cleiks who have worked 


The United States 

with Johnson describe hjm as a no-non¬ 
sense administrator with an innate sense 
of justice “God pity the Mafia," said Al¬ 
abama Attorney George Dean Tie's 
mean as a snake on crime ” But he does 
not lack compassion In one case, a white 
man was accused of persuading several 
black youths to steal peanuts from a wate- 
house, the jury convicted the blacks hut 
acquitted the alleged ringleader Johnson 
sentenced the youths to 30 minutes tn the 
custody of a U S marshal 

T he judge has few outside diversions ex¬ 
cept an occasional golf game, tinker¬ 
ing with grandfather clocks, and a period¬ 
ic chaw of Red Man chewing tobacco His 
capacity foi work is remarkable, and he 
keeps his docket unusually current If an 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


attorney fails to file papers on time, John¬ 
son is apt to call him personally—collect 
Such a strong administrative hand is 
badly needed at the FBI After Hoover's 
death in 1972, two acting administrators 
(L Patrick Gray and William Ruckels- 
haus) were unable to concentrate on per¬ 
manent reforms Current FBI Chief Kel¬ 
ley has proved unequal to the task of 
contioiling the cliques that flourished un¬ 
der Hoover Public esteem for the bureau 
temains low, and so does agent morale 
Although Bell insists that many TBI 
problems will be solved by publication of 
a charter for agents, spelling out their re¬ 
sponsibilities, the bureau really needs an 
old-fashioned dose of leadership From 
his record, Johnson appears to be exactly 
the man to fill that prescription ■ 


Sizing Up the Movers and Shakers 


J ody Powell always maintained that one of Jimmy Car¬ 
ter's problems was his tendency to base his decisions sole¬ 
ly on logic Back in the Geoigia slatehouse. Carter used to 
wondet why it was necessary to butter somebody up to get 
him to do what the facts showed he should do Carter did 
vety little buttering up 

He carried this helief with him through the campaign, ai- 
gumg that he would dramatically diminish "clubhouse gov¬ 
ernment," in which powerful men arranged things among 
themselves on the phone oi ovei lunch Then he went to 
the White House, and something changed hts mind 

Carter s curiosity about and delight in, the spectrum of 
personalities on the national and world stages has intreased 
with each day at hts desk In seven months he has played 
host to no fewer than 18 foreign heads of state Before each 
meeting he has read up on his guest In the case of Me- 
nachem Begin, Israel's new Premier Carter digested hts 
book The Revolt By the time they parted. Carter liked Be¬ 
girt for his intellect and warm manner But Begin returned 
home and announced that thice Israeli settlements on cap¬ 
tured Arab temtory would lie legally recognized The Pres¬ 
ident's opinion of Begin plummeted Now Carter is not very 
trusting 

Carter's enthusiasm for Great Butain s James Callaghan 
is that of one pol foi another 
His icgard for Frances Val¬ 
ery Cuscatd d Lslaing is root¬ 
ed in the Henchmans intel¬ 
lect Egypt's Anwar Sadat 
made sense to Carter "I 
wouldn t mind spending a 
weekend fishing with him,” 
said (arter about Canada's 
Pierre Llliott I rudeau While 
he was in London, the Pres¬ 
ident met with the leaders of 
16 nations from Luxembourg 
toGicece He was aimed with 
personal fact sheets and psy¬ 
chological profiles of each 
One critical element in the 
C arter assessment of his coun¬ 
terparts is Rosalynn When 


the champagne has been drained and the music has died, 
Jimmy and Rosalynn sit down together and add it all up Ro¬ 
salynn has diminished Prime Ministers with one axil sen¬ 
tence or helped as with Japan's Takeo lukuda, elevate them 
to higher esteem 

Theie are many w ho question the tmpoi tanee of the j>er- 
sonal relationships between men and women of power But 
history is biography, as Emerson said long ago Theie aie 
those like Zbigniew Br/e/inski, a foreign altans scholai now 
advising Carter, who believe that understanding between 
these leading figures is more important than ever lhat is 
one reason why Carter wants a meeting with Bie/hncv Af- 
tei mildly insulting each other foi six months across 5 000 
miles. Carter believes they might strike a harmonious choid 
over caviar 

It has happened alieady on the home front with those 
like House Speaker Tip O Neill At first Caitei was sus¬ 
picious Then he began to ask questions about the big Irish¬ 
man F inally he invited him to dinner Tip has now been to 
the White House foi at least 20 meals and C aitei considcts 
him a true friend 

Confronted a few days ago with opposition to the new 
Panama Canal Treaty, Cartel explained his position tn 
terms of cold logic, as usual—but almost instinctively he 

also reached out for the but¬ 
ter dish When Ambassador 
Sol Linowitz called Cartel 
from Panama City to report 
that an agreement would be 
reached within hours, one o'" 
Carter's first requests was that 
Linowitz phone the news to 
Jerry Ford up in Vail At least 
three times Carter personally 
talked to Ford on the phone, 
then sent Linowitz, General 
George Brown, and former 
Ford Aide Brent Scowcroft 
on a 6'/--hour journey to 
Ford's chalet in the Rockies 
Jerry has now joined enthu¬ 
siastically m the battle for the 
treaty 



Tip at White House with Carters, Including Chip’s wife and son 
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COUNTING 
THE PEOPLE 
WHO COUNT 

A Revealing Look at the Pacific 
Area’s Leadership Community 


For the past 12 years International 
Research Associates (Asia) has sur¬ 
veyed the Asia Pacific Area's leader¬ 
ship community to find out who are 
the travelers who travel the most 
where they go and why, what publica¬ 
tions they read, where they read travel 
advertising. 

Highlighted in the following are the 
results of the 1976 Intramar Study- 
Media Phase, the fifth on the series 
and most comprehensive to date, 
based on personal interviews with over 
4,000 top echelon business executives, 
government officials and professionals 
in 14 key cities in Asia and the South 
Pacific Hong Kong, Bombay, Jakarta, 
Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 
Manila, Taipei, Seoul, Tokyo, Guam, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth The 
findings ate presented separately for 
local resident elites and foieign 
resident elites 

The men in charge 

Participants in the Intramar survey 
are the lecisioo makers in their com¬ 
munities, the people other people 
turn to for direction and leadership 
Reach them and you reach the core of 
your market 

In city after city, they account for 
a disproportionate share of all high 
ticket products and services purchased 
For example, 100% traveled abroad in 
the past three years These 4,179 men 
made over 25,000 airline trips, two- 
thirds of them for business. 

Where do they get their information 
from? 

Increasingly from magazines, and spe¬ 
cifically from TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine 



M 

Of all the magazines available in 
Asia and the South Pacific, TIME is 
read most by both foreign and local 
elites on a composite basis Among 
locals TIME is :ead regularly by 54% 
As you might expect the percentage 
among foreigners is higher still — 61% 
selected TIME as their fust choice 

Indeed, TIME has been #1 in every 
Intiamar Survey since 1965. 

Magazines — A Key Medium in the 
Pacific 

Back in 1967 when Intramar tested 
a similar group for airline ad recall, 
magazines trailed newspapers by 
20-30% By 1976, magazines had 
closed the gap In the intervening 
years, newspapers and TV have both 
suffered losses, while magazines have 
consistently gained The trend toward 
magazines is strong, they are without 
doubt steadily increasing in impor 
tance throughout the Pacific* And 
TIME is leading the way 

TIME sells 

TIME is the magazine in which travel 
advertising is most often read, by a 
wide margin For mstance, twice as 
many local elites see travel advertising 
in TIME as in the first runner-up and 
three times as many as in the second 
runner-up. The figures vary among the 
foreign elite qroup, but the story is 
the same — advertising in TIME is 
more effective by a wide margin 


Not only are TIME buyers more 
responsive to ads, they are the most 
active consumers They take more 
trips and they're more likely to travel 
again in the near future than non- 
TIME readers. As the frequency of 
travel increases so does TIME'S cover¬ 
age of the market increase — from 51% 
among light travelers to 59% among 
medium travelers and higher still 
(61%) among those who took 10 or 
more trips abroad in the past three 
years 

Pacific Travel — A Small Market 
Despite the enormous size of the 
Pacific Basin, the actual number of 
people who travel around the area is 
comparatively small In short, a few 
hundreds of thousands of people 
account for a major portion of indus¬ 
try revenue Reaching these frequent 
travelers is really what travel market¬ 
ing is all about 

Each week TIME Magazine brings 
the world to its readers in an accurate 
and meaningful way And that is one 
reason the Pacific leadeiship com¬ 
munity turns to TIME for its .lews and 
infoimation These decision makeis 
are eager for what the world has to 
offei They are interested in the in¬ 
formation found in TIME'S advertising 
pages, as well as its editorial content 

These men are in a position not 
only to travel, but to afford expensive 
watches, drive fine cars, serve the best 
liquor TIME is the piemier news¬ 
magazine and the best way to reach 
the people who count, the influential 
and affluent 

For a copy of the entire 1976 
Intramar Study Media Phase, please 
contact a TIME representative- 


For multinational marketing 



Young, unemployed blacks reflect frustration and resentment from the confines of a ghetto basement 


COVI K SIOKV 

The American Underclass 

Destitute and desperate in the land of plenty 

fiom the Amenun dicam I hough Us 
membcis come from all iaces and live m 
nian> places the underclass is made up 
most Is of rmposer ished urban blacks who 
slill suffer from the heritage ofsla\ei> and 
discrimination The universe of the un- 
dcieluss is often a junk heap of rolling 
housing bioken furniture, crummy food 
alcohol and drugs The underclass has 
been doubly left behind by the well-to- 
do majority and by the many blacks and 
Hispanics who have struggled up to the 
middle class, 01 who lemain poor but i an 
see a better day for themselves oi their 
children Its members jte victimsand vic- 
limi/eis in the uiiiuie of the street hus¬ 
tle the quick fix the rip-off and not'east 
violent crime 

Then bleak environment nurtures 
values that are often at radical odds with 
those of the majority - even the majonty 
of the poor Thus the undetclass minor¬ 
ity produces a highly disproportionate 
number of the nation's juvenile delin¬ 
quents school dropouts drug addicts and 
welfare nuuheis. and much of the adult 
crime family disiuption urban decay and 
demand for social expenditures Says 
Monsignor Geno Baiont. an assistant sec- 
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1’iiin smin die buhls sum l ha w to 
| j,'<> i ’i< l A » In hi hie in sum 
| t, henvt list Miami wcltaie 

mothci ol six 

! 

I 

I II thr i nus unfit minin n< Hill 

i /mil in > snh’ fillin’ on fiflit’i suit' of the 
j hailu tiilrs 

lames \\ t ompton ( hicago 
' l h ban L cagtie dirccloi 

T he bat ncades aie seen only Ikct 
inglv by most middle class -\met- 
icans as Ihev msh by in then 
cais oi commulei tiaius diniis 
: Kicked windows closet! moving fast Hut 
■ tmt tlieic is a cli(Tcicut world a place ol 
[ pock-rn.ilked sheets gutted tenements 
i and broken hopes Affluent people know 
litt'e about this woiid except when tie 
i span makes it ci upt e vplosivelv onto Page 
; One oi ilu 7 o clock news llehmd its 
; cminblmg walls lives a laige gioupof peo- 
; pie who aie moie intiactahlc more so 
! crally alien and more hostile thjn almost 
| anyone had imagined Ihev aie the un 
, reachablex the Ameiic.ui uridciclass 
i The letm iisell is shocking to striv- 
i mg mobile Amei ica L ong used in class- 



iidden 1 mope then applied to the 1‘S 
bv Swedish L conomist (lunnut Mvrdal 
and othei intellectuals in the IdfiOs it has 
Ixicomo a rathci common dcsciiption of 
people who ate seen to be stia k moie oi 
less pcrmanenllv at the bottom temoved 



Three generations on welfare 

Oi si nmi iiu inn's sad testament 





retail ol Mousing and 1'ihan Develop- 
■mni 1 he undeiclas-. ptcscnts oui most 
danger otisciisis moie dangeious than the 
Deptession of I 929 anil moie mm pic \ 
Rampaging mcnihcis ol the under¬ 
class lamed out much ot the oigy of lool- 
mg anil huining that swept New Vmks 
ghettos during the lull blackout (In all 
“iV, ol the attested looteis wcie uncm- 
ploseil and o4 / had been previously ar- 
lested lor other olfenses i I he> are te- 
sponsiblc liM most ol the south clime that 
has spread like an epidemic through Iht 
nation t IIMI coser luh lit Certainly 
mosi mcmheis of this subculture aie not 
looteis or e.comsls or siolenl cimnn.ils 
Hut the linden lass is so loullv disaHecl- 
ed from ihe system that mans who would i 
not themselves steal 01 humoi mug stand 
by while otheis do so sometimes sheet¬ 
ing them on Ihe undciclass says Vci- 
non Jordan executive ditectoi of the Na¬ 
tional l'than I eague in a crisis feels no 
compulsion to abide by the rules of the 
game because they find that ihe normal 
rules do not apply to them 

I hat disaffection is doubly distressing I 
because the nation is in its thud year of a ; 
stiong economic iccovety, an advance , 
that has cicjted 6 million new jobs since 
the end of the 1973-75 recession No few- i 
ei than 90 5 million Americans are now at j 
work The underclass remains a nucleus of | 
psychological and material destitution de¬ 
spite 20 years of civil rights gains and I f 
years of antipoverty programs that were 
only temporarily slowed but nevei really 
hobbled, during the Nixon eta fens of 
billions of dollars are spent evety year by 


ihe I edeial ( iovci nmcnl, stales and cities 
to eliminate diaslii poverty In addition 
special lining dusts piivale job naming 
piograms university scholarships and af 
lumalivc-jtlion piogiains aie aimed al 
aiding the motivated pilot \ et hv most ol 
society s measutes <ob prospects holts 
mg education physical scciuits the un¬ 
derclass is haidly beltei oil and m some 
cases woise oil' than heloie the War on 
Posei ty 

1 he wai of com sc has not been losl 
f he piopoi lion of the nation ofliciallv list¬ 
ed us living in poveny has chopped since 
1919 from 22 '/ to 12 '< One of Amer¬ 
ica s great success sagas has been the use 



High in hand, a glue-sniffer takes Ms ease 

Alt oho!. heroin also abound 


ol many blacks to the secure middle class j 
1odas44*< of lilac k lauultes eai n 5> 10 000 . 
oi mine a ycai Molt than 45' < ol black j 
high school gtaduates now go on to col- , 
lege Though some disci immation pel- ; 
sisls moie and mote nonwhiles aie >eeil 1 
m at least the |umoi inatitigemcni tanks 1 
ol banks and coipoialions and gocein- J 
meiit wheie iliev aie tinning up [ 

tit ihe new oppoiluuilies have i 
splinlcied the nonwhitc popula- ■ 
lion Ihe biighlesl and most am- ’ 
bilious have iapidlv nsen leaving : 
the undo class laithei and lailhei behind 
and inoie aitd moie angiy While the ; 
miinbci ol blacks eai nmg moie Ilian $10 
000 is expanding and the numbei earn¬ 
ing $1 500 to SIO 000 is shiinking almost 
a thud of all hlack I imihcs aie siill be¬ 
low the poverty line dclincd as $5 5(K) , 
foi an ui ban family of foui tonly X sy , ol 1 
while families aie below the line) X.ivs 
llatvaul Six.iologisl David Riesman 
Ihe awa'eness that main blasts have 1 
been successful means dial the undciclass I 
is moie lesentliil and moie dcKinl be- J 
cause its alibi isn t theie 1 

Others echo those seniimeuis in gut- ■ 
siei language Says Naomi t liambers a ! 
Detioil social woikci who is black Now , 
that some black people have cais chess- i 
es and shoes, then is jealousy Jealousy \ 
can make me hale you and lake what ; 
sou have Indeed ihe blacks whc' loot 
ed duting the New Votk blackout were 
totally nondisciiminatois emptying out ■ 
stores owned by blacks and whites alike 
Ihcie is a strong feeling among sixial 
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experts and politicians, With black and 
white that much the same lampage could 
have struck any MS cm in stmilai cii- 
cumslances and that next lime it will 
be worse 

Concerned ollictals from the White 
House to the humblest «.us hall are giap 
plirrg with questions about the underclass 
How big is it’ Who is in it ’ What mo 
livales its members’ Most impoitant 
how can this mmoinv within a mmt'iils 
be ieduced ’ 

lot mans ol the deprived povenv is 
a tiansiiorv condition th.il can and will 
he overcome by education ambition or 
the sheer refusal to stav down Similarlv 
most of the unemploved are only tempo 
rarilv out of |obs mole than Mb' • have 
been unemploved for less than 2b weeks 
Hut the undeiclass is made up of people 
who lack the schooling skills and disci 
plinc to advance and who have suc¬ 
cumbed lo helplessness a feeling of 
being beaten 

L ong-teim unemplovmeut is a lac 
lor m that Mans mcmbeis ol the 
undei class come ftoin the tanks c<f 
the I Ob I .(tOO wo> kei s w ho aie list¬ 
ed as discouiagtd because thev have 
given up even hxikmg tor |obs lo that 
numbet can he added the entteiiched wel- 
faie mothers at least 2 1 million have 
been enrolled for one ycai in longer Then 
there aie then mans children a tew mil¬ 
lion kids who are growing up wiihoul a 
heritage of winking skills oi ol employed 
society's values In addition many of the 
chu'mcallv unempk'ved in the IS-to-21 
age gioup have had and will have a 
desperate time landing and keeping iheir 
first regular jobs A portion of the 4 4 nul¬ 


lum disabled who aie teccivmg welfare 
also belong. Allowing loi ihe overlaps m 
those groups ihe undeic kiss musi nunibci 
at least 7 million to S million Americans 
perhaps even It) million 
I hough lhi-s subculture is piedonn 
nantlv black manv Hispanics and moie 
than a lew pool whiles belong to the un- 
dciclass Among the most plating sub 
gioups the Appalachian migianls u> di¬ 
lapidated ncig.hWnhixxls t'l some cilies 
the C hicanos of the 1 os Angeles slums 



Washing at a neighborhood (ire hydrant 


Jeahntw tun make von hull • 


the Puei lo Ricans of Spanish I lar lem But 
the Hispanics appear lo be moving ahead 
somewhat fastci 5S' r of the nation s 
blacks i -!')'• cif the Spanish-speaking 
minorities still live in the mosilv de 
piessed aieas ol central clues Ihe black 
concentration m the cities seems laicd to 
increase because Ihe built rate among, 
blacks is 51'. higher than among whiles 
lherc arc other reasons lor this contin¬ 
uing concentration lingering discrimina¬ 
tion on the part of the white maionty a 
crippling absence of education training 
and oppoilumlv among the black minor¬ 
ity Says Randolph I as lot a 1’ieshvietian 
minister who works among the underclass 
in ( hailotle N i llovv one leels about 
society depends on whethei one Ihinks 
that dour may some clav open 1 he whites 
| aie generally slaying with ihe system on 
| the basis ol hope 

It is the weakness ol family stiuctuie, 

■ the presence of competing stieel values. 

\ and the lack of hope amidst affluence all 
’ around that make the American under- 
I class unique among the wot Id's pool pco- 
! pits Reports Iimi Atlanta Bureau C mef 
, Rudolph Rauch who until recently was 
, stationed in l alin America Almost any- 
! one who has lived in or neat the crowded 
hen i n>\ of South Amei ica knows that loc'l- 
: ing on the scale thru occurred ir New 
i York could almost never happen theic 
! and not because the army would be 
1 standing by to shix’t looters family struc- 
j luie has not broken down in South Amer- 
, tea Nor has the idea of a neighborhood 
1 A child usually feels that he lives m both 
m a l attn Amencan city In a US ur- 
! ban ghetto he often belongs lo neither " 
Timi Chicago Correspondent Robert 
Wurmsiedt. once a Peace Corps volun- 
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teer, reports “The poverty in the black 
and Puerto Rican neighborhoods on the 
West Side of Chicago is worse than any 
poverty I saw m West Africa The peo¬ 
ple there are guided by strong tradi¬ 
tional values They do not live in con¬ 
stant fear of violence, vermin and fire 
You don't find the same sense of des¬ 
peration and hopelessness you find in 
the American ghetto " 

Hopelessness is a home in a fetid ghet¬ 
to flat, where children make morbid sport 
of chasing cockioaehes oi dodging tats 
There may never be hot water foi bath¬ 
ing or a working bathtub to put it in oi 
any other functioning plumbing Under 
these conditions, afflictions such as lead 
poisoning (from eating flaking paint) and 
severe influenza are common Siblings of¬ 
ten sleep together in the same bed, sep¬ 
arated by a thin wall or a blanket from 
parents (though frequently theie is no 
man around) Streets are unsafe to walk 
at night - and, often so are halls Nobody 
starves, but many people are malnour¬ 
ished on a diet of hot dogs. T winkles, 1 ri- 
tos, soda pop and in rare cases, what¬ 
ever can be hshed out of the gat bage can 
Alcoholism abounds heroin is a favorite 
loute of escape Another road to fantasy 
is the TV set On it dance the images of ! 
the good life m middle-class America, vi- j 
sionsthat inspire envy and frustration 

Shutting pimps and pushers, cutting j 
a sharp swalh with their broad brims and | 
custom-made suits aie often the local he- | 
loes and the successful role models foi | 
the kids Schooling is frequently a sick ! 
joke teachers condust holding operations j 
in the elasstixun. while gang leaders in¬ 
struct Inoidinale numbers of the black \ 
young diop out of school before giadu- | 
alion landing on sued coineis unskilled, j 
undisciplined and barely literate I hose 
who finish high school arc not much bet¬ 
ter off Says Richard McNtsh, director of 
a manpower training program in I .os An¬ 
geles’ Walts ncighborhixxl ' Kids aren't j 
requned to produce to get a diploma j 
Nothing is lequned except to he cool and , 
not try to kill the leachei They don t j 
know how 1 1 read and write’’ | 

P ortraits from a galleiy of despaii 
In Brooklyn's gnmy Bcdford- 
Stuyvesant ghetto, a welfate 
mothei surveys her $195-a-month 
tenement apartment, an unheated, vet- 
min-ndden urban swamp The bathroom 
ceiling and sink drip water on the cracked 
linoleum floor There are no lights, no 
locks on the doors Disheveled and 35, 
the woman has been on welfare ever since 
her five-year-old son was born She joined 
in the looting during July's traumatic 
blackout and calls the episode "conve¬ 
nient We saw our chance and we took 
it ” Now she also worries ‘ We don't have 
any place to shop any more ’ 

In Boston, Ana C . a Hispanic and a 
mother of seven, speaks no English and 
has no marketable skills She draws $294 
monthly from welfare J o this she adds 
the profits from selling heroin at $30 a 
“spoon" (dose) Ana disapproves of the 
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drug, realizes that it is a major cause of 
street cume Yet she rationalizes "Ididnl 
know how to put food on my table, buy 
clothes for the ehildten and still pay my 
$95 rent and the gas bills ' 

I n Watts, a wine-sipping ex-con in his 
30s keeps vigil on his doorstep slat¬ 
ing at a cluster of shabby apartments 
across the street I've liecn looking for 
a job since I got out of the penitentiary in 
1974 " he says in a monotone "I Hied to 
get a job in the (t ia (federal Compte- 
hensivc Employment and Turning Actl 
program They told me that if I don’t have 
a telephone, I can t get one " He points 
at a chain-link fence around the netgh- 
bonng apaitmcnts They put up those 
fences to show the people what they’re 
gelling ready for 1 hey have two fences 
around the penitentialy 

In llailem Donald Williams. 29 an 
ex-junkie scuffs the streets of New York 1 
( ity as a panhandlei A formei student j 
at Noith Carolina C ential L'nivcisity he j 
savs that he was I hi own out because he ! 
took pait in a student demonstration Wil- j 
hams’ lament Ms values ate gone 
You re looking at a wend dude, a dude j 
on the borderline of insanity Every dav. 


it doesn't seem to get better —only wotse " 

In Chicago, hundreds of unemployed 
young blacks mill on the street where Al- 
birtha Young, 29, lives with hei welfare- 
supported family- -twelve people in all I 
didn’t want to pick cotton all mv life,’ 
she says explaining her move lo the ciiy’s 
West Side fiom Mississippi nine veais ago 
She brought two children North now has 
foui mote - along with two left to hei care 
by an aunt plus two youngei brothers and 
a sister to tend The extended family lives 
in a two story frame house bracketed by 
vacant lots gutted houses and apartment 
buildings Albutha has not held a job 
since I9()S One leason hei wage would 
lie less lhan her $420 60 monthly welfare 
payment plus the S298 80 she receives in 
Social Security survivors’ benefits--and 
she would have to pay the ciist of a baby 
sitter besides Says she Its no easy job 
just sating heie from one year lo the next 
doing nothing ' 

Erom evorywheie in ihe ghetto comes 
the cry foi mote jobs I’he unemployment 
rate among blacks is 112';, i* 6 I'v 
among whites The ute foi black teen¬ 
agers is 39' (. v 14 3'< foi whites A gen¬ 
eration of young people is moving into its 
20s—the fanuly-foimmg years without 



Hispanic child below a gaping hole In her parents' apartment building 

Hardly belter off than before the Wat on Poverty, and in some cases wotse off 




knowing how to woik since many have 
never held jobs 

To those who did h.ivc jobs, the 1973- 
75 recession wav a severe blow During 
Us woist months iionwhiles weie laid 
off at neatlv Iwue the rate of whites 
(the unemployment idle for blacks giew 
from 10 4'. in 1474 lo 14 V, in 1475). 
and since then blacks have been called 
back lo work nunc slowly Consequently 
some peoplt who had begun to struggle 
out of the undeiclass were abruptly 
thiown back The underclass has been 
huit bv ihe flight of manufacturing firms 
--many requiting only semiskilled or 
even unskilled luboi — to the suburbs and 
the Sunbelt Since 1969 Chicago has lost 
212.000 jobs, while Us suburbs have 
gamed 220.000, in the same jienod. New 
York City has lost 650,000 jobs from 
1970 to 1975 24S manufacturing plants 
left Detroit, including branches of the 
16 biggest local companies 

‘Poor blacks don t have mobility, 
says Rogei f o\, an executive of the Chi¬ 
cago Lilian League ‘ They just can t pick 
up and move on to where there ate jobs 
Among the many teasons high rents in 
the subuibs {even compared with the ex. 
tortionaie sums charged by many slum¬ 
lords), lack of cars and mass transit and 
the resistance of many communities to 
low-income housing Maigie I igueioa 21 


The United States 

typifies the problem She had to commute 
two hours each way. on three buses and 
a tram, from Chicago's Humboldt Park 
hairio to hei job as a maid at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel near O’Hare International 
Airport 1 he effort was too much, she quit, 
and remains unemployed 

B y dctaull. the undcielass economy 
is a welfare economy Nonwhiles 
leceived 37'f of Ihe $11 4 billion 
in fcdeial and state welfaie pay¬ 
ments last seat Blacks make up no less 
than 44 V, of enrollees in the $10 3 bil¬ 
lion Aid to I anu lies with Dependent Chil¬ 
dren piogum (\FDC) -1 5 million wcl- 
faie mol hers 

Welfaie dependency means ihat loi 
mans members of the undcielass. the con¬ 
cepts ol income and jobs ate barely re¬ 
lated, if at all Says Michael Lemmons, 
17 who is earning $2 50 an hout this sum- 
met as a janitor s assistant in a Watts fed- 
cial manpower program If you keep giv¬ 
ing people stuff that's why they loot when 
the lights go out Working is out of their 
minds 1 hey think eveiythmg must be 
taken 

I oi many women in the undei class 
welfaie has turned illegitimate piegnancy 
into a virtual career Says Hm bara Wnght, 
a welfare mother of four in Biooklyn A 
I lot of young guls in the ghetto believe 


that the only way for them to get some¬ 
thing in this society is by becoming preg¬ 
nant and getting on welfare " One Har¬ 
lem hustler makes the all-too-typicai 
rationalization "Everybody steals Poli¬ 
ticians steal What's the use to bust my 
ass fi om 9 to 5 to get $100 a week' 7 " 

Of course, not everyone feels that 
way In Hatlem. hundreds of youths be¬ 
sieged city manpower offices to sign on 
as cleaners-up (at $30 a day) after last 
month s looting episode In Chicago, 
nearly 2,000 applicants, most of them 
black teen-agers, lined up last month lo 
apply for some 300 jobs at a new South 
Side supei market 

More jobs, of course, are the most ob- 
vious need of the undcielass—not only 
economically bul also psychologically 
and culturally In the world’s most 
achicvcment-onented society, work is 
more than a souice of income It is also a 
source of status and self-esteem, a point 
of identification with the system, and a 
second social envuonment, which aids in 
diffusing the accumulated tensions of day- 
to-day life Says Stanford University His- 
tonan Clay C arson, a black "Permanen¬ 
cy of jobs, stability in an economic 
situation, is important I ven if someone 
is only a janitor, his job still means sta¬ 
bility On the basis of studies he adds 
‘"I ypically those who can gel established 
! with a job in an urban environment can 
I pass this stability on lo then kids 1 hose 
I who can't ate likely lo pass on more than 
, lust povcity I hey also tiansmit poor ed- 
j ucational oppoi (unities and a sense of 
'< hopelessness " 

I n attacking the basic pioblem of job 
cicalion, the lirst sound step is lo iec- 
ogm/e that the Government cannot 
I and should not try to do it all Given 
’ ihe public's dismay with inflation and 
j high taxes, there is nothing close to ihe po¬ 
litical consensus that would lie needed lo 
support libeial cries fen massive job pro- 
giams oi a “Marshall Elan for the cit¬ 
ies ’ Despite some successes L > ndon 
Johnson's War on Poverty is too well re¬ 
membered as one in which benefits open 
trickled up to the so-called poverticians 
--the progiammcis social workers and 
suppliers to the needy Any massive pro¬ 
gram to stimulate the whole economy, in 
an attempt to bring down unemployment 
rapidly, would onlv give a rocket boost to 
inflation The pumaiy victim would lie 
the underclass 

There is no all-embracing solution, at 
any price, for the complex malaise of the 
underclass It would be more realistic 
—and much less inflationary—to press for 
a mix of endeavors, in which the Gov¬ 
ernment would reorder some social 
spending and new efforts would be made 
by private business and by members of 
the underclass themselves 

A most crying long-range need is to 
improve public education As the poorest 
of the poor have inundated inner-city 
schools, it has been easier for educators 
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Down and out on a bleak inner-city street in Harlem, two men take dispirited refuge In whiskey and sleep on a summer afternoon 

A need to lower the hat nets confront mu the urban underclass—hut the Government cannot do it all 


to concede the u a ppingsof success -pass¬ 
ing grades graduating diplomas—than to 
teach the skills necessary for living and 
walking Ghetto school officials need to 
enforce then lav truancy rules, putting 
more piessure on parents to insist that 
then childten attend and need to con¬ 
centrate rigorously on the reading, writ¬ 
ing and math skills requited to gel ahead 
in an advanced industrial society 

One effective program is New York 
City's Auxiliary Set vices foi High 
Schools Started in 1469 by Educator Scy- 
moiir Weissman, it is aimed at hard-core 
dropouts problem students and those sus¬ 
pended liom the school system who be¬ 
come disillusioned out on the stiecls and 
volunteer to letuin to school Most are 
age 16 to 21 Says Weissman 'The tra¬ 
ditional high schixsl has gym, music ed¬ 
ucation, sex education But for our kids, 
it is more important to lcain the real ba¬ 
sics of math and reading ' Students learn 
at their own pace and are not promoted 
unless the 1 , are qualified Discipline is 
sttict, woik is closely supervised, but at 
the same time an important goal is to in¬ 
still self-icliant attitudes Says Julian 
Washington, the program's assistant co- 
ordinatoi “A lot of the youngsters, es¬ 
pecially blacks have a negative self- 
image We try to make them believe in 
self-esteem and in getting a new and pos¬ 
itive image of themselves ' Some 14,000 
students participate in the program each 
year, and about 2,000 pass the New York 
State high school equivalency test better 
than 70'f of these former dropouts go on 
to college Though small in national 
terms, the program could be successfully 
expanded and imitated elsewhere 

The underclass would also be better 
served by tougher law enforcement in the 
ghettos and swift and sure justice for of¬ 
fenders Some of the reasons 1) to sup¬ 
press the near anarchic violence on many 
ghetto streets that terrorizes underclass 
members and leads some of their young¬ 


sters to believe that they too can be a law 
unto themselves. 2) to give the law-abid¬ 
ing poor a better chance in their increas¬ 
ingly hostile environment, 3) to motivate 
businessmen to letuin to the inner city 
Local governments also have to work 
hardei to tecruil minotity members for 
their police forces so that the cops aie 
not viewed as occupy mg ai mies but as ser¬ 
vants of the vast maiority of law-abiding 
cm/ens in the underclass The cost —foi 
moie police, judges and jails will be 
high But a serious attack on ghetto crime 
will dnve a wedge between the pooi who 
aie snuggling loget ahead and those who 
] aie preying upon them 

T heie is also a great need to teat 
down, oi at least lower, the many 
barriers to employment that con¬ 
front the unskilled, the unlettetcd 
and the immobile One obvious bar is the 
overly strict and exclusionary union ap¬ 
prenticeship rules 1 hey should he relaxed 
- -despite the howls certain to come fiom 
trade unionists 

A still more controversial burner to 
employment is the minimum-wage law 
Now $2 30 an hour, the minimum will 
probably be raised by Congress to $2 65 
next year and’around $3 15 by 1980 Of 
course, the talents of many members of 
the underclass- particularly the unskilled 
young—are not wouh that much off the 
street Employers would rather hire some¬ 
one who shows more evident promise of 
further promotion or not hue at all The 
minimum wage, says Sociologist Ries- 
man, is the product of "an alliance of the 
better situated labor unions with the lib¬ 
erals against the deprived and the elder¬ 
ly, whom people would otherwise employ 
for household or for city work that now 
doesn't get done ’ Adds Stanford Univer¬ 
sity Labor Economist Thomas Sowell a 
black "Talk about people being unem 
ployable is just so much rubbish Every¬ 
body is unemployable at one wage rate, 


and eveiybody is employable at anolhei 
Perhaps not quite everybody In a fiec 
economy there will always be some small 
fraction of people who lack the skills or 
discipline to work But there is a lot of 
work that needs doing cleaning up 
parks, repauing abandoned buildings, 
taking part in the burgeoning service 
trades- at reasonable wages 

( ongress has been considering a pro¬ 
posal to reduce the minimum wage for 
all teen agers to 75'. of the adult min¬ 
imum, but that might just inspire em¬ 
ployers to hire well-schooled middle-class 
youth at the expense of older woikers 
A better compiomise, suggesled by Har- 
vaid Economist Martin I eldstein, would 
he for the Government to subsidize min¬ 
imum-wage payments to the youthful 
unemployed Directed specifically to the 
undeiclass, the piogram would allow busi¬ 
nessmen to pay a fraction of the cost 
fot jobs that they might olheiwise le- 
fuse to till Another wise Government 
investment wfuild he to shift some fed¬ 
eral funds to moie and better mass tran¬ 
sit, which, beyond all ns benefits to the 
environment, would give the underclass 
access to all the new job oppoitunities 
in the subuibs 

Without increasing the federal bud¬ 
get, the Government might sensible re¬ 
direct some of us stimulative spending a 
bn less for the booming Sun bell a bit more 
for the Northern and Midwestern states, 
where the urban underclass is concentrat¬ 
ed In 1975, for every tax dollar sent to 
Washington from the Midwestern states, 
76c returned, the Northeastern states got | 
back 86c, but the South collected $1 14 
and the West $1 20 One leason for the 
disparity is that many corporations have 
then headquarters m the Noilheast and 
Midwest hum which they pay taxes 
based on then total national sales But 
theie arc other factors including the suc¬ 
cess of persuasive Southern and Western 
Congiessmen in winning defense funds 
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The United States_ 

nd pork-bairel projects lor rhe folks 1 4 million positions m training programs timatecl 6 million people Washington 
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When Tenants Take Over 

G ive people in the underclass the chance to tun the aging 
tenements and public projects in which they live, and 
they might turn then wretched housing into relatively pleas¬ 
ant homes Such is the lesson of live mammoth public hous¬ 
ing complexes AJ1 aie in St Louis' blighted neigh hoi hoods 
of abandoned shops and factories and ac'Cs of rubble bull¬ 
dozed in the name of uiban renewal 'll looks like a wat 
was held here.' says Richard Baron, an attorney and public 
housing tenants' consultant But by now some ghetto dwell¬ 
ers can claim a measure of tactical success if not long- 
range victoiy over iheu envuonment 

A pilot tenant management program foi the five projects 


begin darning managers of two of the projects, and by now 
has put up $500,000 foi all five The city housing authority 
pays the tenant managers and their small staffs a modest 
total of $258,600 annually, it also pays for maintenance and 
utilities just as it did before the start of the tenant man¬ 
agement system 

( air Square, home for 1,698 people, seems to beai out 
the potential of the tenant management concept The man¬ 
age. Loretta Hall, who had previously worked for an open- 
housing program in the city, and her staff have created some 
.semblance of order and ttanuuillity Reports TiMl Cone- 
spondent Anne Constable "Tiny gardens blossom with 
brightly colored zinnias Exteriors of the crumbling build¬ 
ings have been rcfuibished windows replaced, kitchens 
modernized grass planted and wooden fencing buill to in- 


which contain 2 699 units sheltering 8 113 people mostly 
welfare iceipients -was born four yeais ago almost hteially 
in the ashes of defeat The city had dynamited to the giound 
eveiy building in the neat noith sides Pruiti-lgoc project, 
nii knamed the monster " 1 here was no othet escape from 
a pattern of violence and destruction that had driven out 
most of the project s inhabitants 1 he piciuic was almost as 
bad at neighboring Cai r Square, a 658-unit town-house com¬ 
plex built L5 years ago "The whole thing was a hellhole ' 
savs L ity Housing Director Tom Costello, summarizing the 
drug trafficking, shootings and knifings, petty thievery and 
tilth in the sidewalks It was boideting on complete chaos 
If wc hadn't done something we would have had a whole 


crease privacy 

1 he management corporation organized a day cate 
centei for preschool children - essential foi a piojeci m 
which 189 families are headed by women lor the beneht 
of eldetly shut-ins, a home care service hues teen-age girls 
to deliver meals and do household chores ' 1 love it savs 
Susie Humphreys, 66, 'because ht-ie they treat vou like a 
human being, and they talk to you in words you can un- 
deistand ’ Adds Richard Henderson You can always 
call and get the tenant manager at night if something goes 
wrong " 

Not eveiyone is entirely happy Teen-agers complain of 
not enough to do after school, and few of the aged daie walk 


city full of Piuitt-Igoes' 
But something indeed 
was done Tenant leadcis. 
veteiansofa nine-month rent 
strike in 1968 and 1969. 
asked the city housing au- 
thoriiv to let them manage 
Can Square and fom other 
problem projects three on 
the near south side An agree¬ 
ment was struck allowing 
tenants to elect hoards of di¬ 
rector foi independent ten¬ 
ant management corpora¬ 
tions in each complex The 
boatds in turn selected full¬ 
time managers - all pioject 
lesidenls and assumed ic- 
sponsibility for renting apai l- 
iiienis. ptessing tenants foi 
late payments, fielding com¬ 
plaints. making icpairs and 
even running tenant secuii- 
ty patrols The F oi d 1 ounda- 



the streets at night Nonethe¬ 
less, ciime in the C an Squaic 
area fell from 319 majot of¬ 
fenses (murders rapes, bur¬ 
glaries and armed robberiesi 
in 1969 to 146 last yeai Such 
incidents in the other foui 
projects declined from 973 to 
272 in the same period 

What has happened is so 
encouraging that Attorney 
Baton is convinced that “the 
only way low-income com¬ 
munities can ever pull them¬ 
selves together is when peo¬ 
ple inside them decide to do 
it on their own " HUl> ana the 
Ford Foundation last year 
opened similai projects in 
Jersey City, Louisville. New 
Haven, New Orleans, Okla¬ 
homa City and Rochester 
Results are uneven so far, but 
the program may spread 


lion contt ibuted $ 110,000 lo Carr Square youths keaping up appearances in the project across the country 
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graduates boost their annual incomes by 
5% to 15^f Most of the programs are 
administered without close federal su¬ 
pervision by 446 local governments and 
Washington knows little about their ef¬ 
fectiveness Says Sar Levitan, duector of 
George Washington University's Center 
for Social Policy Studies “You end up 
throwing money away without anyone 
really knowing what is going to hap¬ 
pen " At their best, the federal programs 
have room for onl> a fraction of the un¬ 
derclass. and most are designed for fait- 
ly experienced workers 01 the motivated 
poor 

The programs would work better if 
private business had a bigger voice in de 
signing and managing them Perhaps 
businessmen, who as a class are effective 
at solving problems and getting things 
done, could bid on projects to ra7,e and re¬ 
build sections of the underclass ghettos, 
providing shops, industries and services 
on a model—and ultimately profit making 
- basis Business could also take over | 
much ol the job turning now earned oul ! 
in government centers under federal pio- ! 
grams and probably do it bellei and j 
cheaper and even profitably Tax incen- j 
tives for example could be designed to le- j 
waid employers who hue the long-term \ 
unemployed and show results in upgiad- j 
ing then skills C'eitainly government- j 
supported jobs of any kind are only a lirst t 
temporary step in lifting the undciclass, 1 
the ical solution is foi members to get ; 
and hold private jobs I 


T o help prepare them for such jobs, 
government and private money 
have already come together m 
some encouraging projects One of 
them financed in part by the 1 Old l oun- 
dalion and tn part by the welfare pay¬ 
ments of participants themselves is Sup¬ 
ported Work, which is aimed at longtime 
welfare mothers, ex drug addicts and ex- 
convicls in 13 cities Started in New Yoik 
City in 1972, the progiam caught on in 
such cities as Atlanta and Oakland, Cal¬ 
if, and now enrolls 3,000 woikeis nation¬ 
wide It provides employment at about the 
minimum wage undei rigid job discipline 
After a year oi so managers help par¬ 
ticipants find private jobs 

A most successful Supported Work 
proiect is the $4 3 million Maverick Corp 
which runs a tire-iecapping operation 
in Haitford, Conn Maverick employs 
350 ghetto dwellers, including 100 peo¬ 
ple age 17 to 20 Typically, a workei is 
offered $2 50 an hour, and told that who¬ 
ever shows up punctually will get $2 67 
instead Anyone who is so much as one 
minute late loses the bonus for the en¬ 
tire week Morale is high, and last year 
85 workers moved on to private jobs 
Says Maverick President Dan MacKin¬ 
non "Of that group, 25 r ! have lost then 
jobs That doesn’t make me feel very 
good, but one thing I’m sure of is that 
lOO^f of them would nor even have got 
their fool in the door had they not built 
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Woman in the crumbling, primitive bathroom ot her unheated apartment 

Finding that the noi mill rules ot the twine do not apply 


up a woik lecord with Maverick ’ 

Another progiam paitially bank- 
ioiled by pnvate money is tenant man¬ 
agement in which iesidents aftei le- 
ceiving training, take chaige of public 
housing piojecls and work activclv to 
provide themselves with a better living 
environment <see box ' I he performance 
in seven cities is spotty but the results 
are a definite improvement ovei the dis¬ 
mal recnid of many other subsidized hous¬ 
ing communities 

Moie black* leadeis are beginning to 
make the point that m spite of the con¬ 
tinuing racism that is still a bauier to 
oppoi(unities, the underclass must help 
itself out of its mot ass In his pulpit 
style Chicago s the Ilev Jesse Jackson, 
head of the Operation push self-help 
group, says "It is bad to be in the slum, 
but it is worse when the slum is in you 
The spiritual slum is the ultimate trag¬ 
edy The victimi/er is icsponsible for us 
being down, but the victim is responsible 
for us getting up" Jackson has called 
for neighborhood volunteeis to lepluce 
police in patrolling ghetto schools and 
street corners, has launched a drive for 
black parents to monitor strictly iheir 
children's homework and schooling and 


has uiged that votei registiation cards 
be handed to each high school giaduate 
along with a diploma Says he 'Nobody 
will save us fiom us but us 

Nothing has yet icpluccd individual 
incentive in U S society and nothing 
evei will But nunc than a century ago 
Nathaniel Hawthorne obseivcd ‘ In this 
republican country amid the fluctuating 
waves ol social life, somebody is always 
at the drowning point ' I ver since then 
successive generations of aspumg Amer¬ 
icans have lifted themselves well above 
that despau ing level 


T he undeiclass will find that hard¬ 
er to do, given its painful her¬ 
itage Incouiaging incentive in 
; the undeiclass. and overcoming 

j I he ba i riers of racism could lake just 
J five or ten years more likely the tasks 
i will require a generation oi more The 
entne sivicty -- business government and 
oidinar v citizens will have to chip away 
at the problem 1 The alteinative to pro- 
giess would be mote desperation hos¬ 
tility violent e and disaffection w'lthin 
, the undeiclass lhai is something even 
, the w oi Id s wealthiest country would find 
! difficult toaffoid ■ 
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Storm over 
The Canal 

As Carter & Co. mount a hard 
sell, opposition also mounts 

W 'lth .'i long-sought agreement on the 
future of the Panama Canal finally 
in hand. President Cat let last week 
mounted a hard-sell campaign aimed at 
whipping the treaty through the Senate 
ns qua kly as possible Administration em¬ 
issaries fanned out to brief influential pol¬ 
iticians. and Carter himself got on the 
phone to promote the pact Yet winning 
approval by two-thirds of the Senate 
— wheie cries of "Giveaway 1 " aie sure to 
echo and the filibuster remains a real 
threat—could prove a difficult, divisive 
and time-consuming task Winning that 
approval befoi e the end of the year is like¬ 
ly to prove an impossible one 

Carter must sell the treaty not only 
to the Senate but also to a public that 
may need a grxxf deal of persuading An 
Opinion Research Corporation poll of 
1,100 Americans conducted before the 
new agreement was initialed showed that 
78C{ wanted to keep the canal whereas 
only I4 r l favored ceding it to Panama 
Of course, those figures could change 
drastically now that a treaty is in sight 
The President locused his first selling 
efforts on two influential Republicans 
Twice last week he spoke on the phone 
toGerald Ford F irst Carter called the for¬ 
mer President at his vacation retreat in 
Vail. Colo The next afternoon Ford 
called Caitci at Camp David, the Pres¬ 
ident thanked him “for this example of bi¬ 
partisan support ” In between conversa¬ 
tions, Ford had been briefed for no 
minutes by Sol L mow it/ (who had nego¬ 
tiated the terms, along with tllsworlh 
Bunker), and by Gen George S Brown, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff At 
the White House, C arter had former Sec¬ 
retary of Stale Henry Kissmgei over for 
lunch and stiessed that the agreement was 
part of ‘an absolute continuum of what 
you and (former Piesident Ford) started " 
Kissinger, whose foreign policy was a ma¬ 
jor target during last year's piesidential 
campaign must have been amused by 
Caller's talk of a continuum, his response 
went unrecorded In any event, after fur¬ 
ther briefing by ihc Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
he went on recoid with hts support 

By the end of the week, some critics 
were complaining about the publicity 
blit/ Said Robert Michel, No 2 House 
Republican ‘ We ha^e been asked to wail 
for phone calls that never come and de¬ 
tailed briefings that never materialize 
Meanwhile, the President and his top ne¬ 
gotiator are saturating the air waves with 
praise for the agreement ” 

The basic agreement negotiated by 
Bunker and Linowit/ would give Panama 
control of the canal by the end of the cen¬ 
tury, A second agreement gives the U S 



B lull wui all that talk about a "(Onrinuum 


the right to defend the canal s "neutralt- 
ts beyond the yeai 2000 Both must be 
okayed by the Senate Not elcai. though, 
is whether a majority of the House will 
have toappiove the fust treaty, since it in¬ 
volves disposal of U S pioficrty Moving 
to asset t the authority ol the lower house 
New York's conservative lTemocratic 
Congressman John Muiphy, chairman of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisher¬ 
ies Committee summoned Bunker and 
Linowit/ to a huinedlv convened hearing 
His committee, Muiphy said, was not 
about to watch the canal 'go down the 
drain" without some s.n in ii all 

In that same spirit the Senate s most 
! critical Republicans, including Noith 
I Carolina’s Jesse Helms South Carolina s 
| Strom 1 hurmond and Ulahs Ornn 
, Hatch, flew to the Canal /one aboard an 
Air I orce plane to listen to the complaints 
of Americans living theic No s<x)nei did 
they leave having ingested what one 



Llnowftz and Ford at Vail 

Were the critics listening? 


American businessman in Panama called 
‘an overdose of fuel for fheti case," than 
Mississippi's Senator James Fastland ar¬ 
rived fot more of the same Atwcekscnd. 
some 2 000 American Zomans mainly 
employees of the Panama Canal C ompa- 
ny and membets of then families, staged 
an anti-tteatv rally in Balboa Stadium, 
but Strongman Omai lorrijos Herrcia 
had robbed them of much of then thun¬ 
der at a meeting of Panama's toothless 
legislature earlier in the day lontjos 
praised C aiiei and exheuted voters to turn 
out in the national plebiscite on the ca¬ 
nal agreements 

C leaily, however. Toirtjos friendly 
mood would change instantly if the 
treaty were rejected ot substantially de¬ 
layed by Congress Linowit/, slopping 
off in Denver after visiting Ford to at¬ 
tend an American l egron Convention, 
claimed to have won a convert ot two 
among the anti treaty legionnaires This 
week he stalks still biggci game former 
California Governor Ronald Reagan, 
who ear her had denounced Carter’s cam¬ 
paign for support as a "medicine show ” 
Io the dismay of the critics, Ret.gan 
agreed to withhold criticism until he had 
been briefed by Linowit/ and Bunker Jt 
seemed unlikely, however, that Reagan 
would join such conservative Republicans 
as Senators SI Hayakawa and Barry 
Gold water in an endorsement 

Nobody could be sure just how the 
votes would fall in the Senate "Anybody 
who says he has an accurate head count 
now is crazy," said Carter Aide Hamil¬ 
ton Jordan, who is coordinating White 
House ratification efforts “There are guys 
on record as being against the treaty who 
I think will eventually support it " As for 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd's 
suggestion that the vote be delayed until 
next year, Jordan said simply “We cer¬ 
tainly don't want an early vote if we're 
going to lose“ ■ 
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The United Starter. 


A Deadly “Messenger of God" _ 

Cult Leader Ervil Le Baron leaves a trail of death in the West 


I n the verdant hills south of Mexico City, 
a self-proclaimed messenger of God’s 
wrath is in hiding from man's justice Er¬ 
vil LeBaron, 52, polygamous (13 wives, 
at least 25 children) leader of the tiny 
Church of the Lamb of God, is the target 
of investigations by police departments 
from San Diego and Los Angeles to Salt 
Lake City and Denver Even the Secret 
Service is interested m his whereabouts, 
since some of his followers sent a threat¬ 
ening letter to the then presidential can¬ 
didate Jimmy Carter m September 1976 
LeBaron's alleged crime inducing several 
of his 40-odd disciples, including a num¬ 
ber of women, to murder between 13 and 
20 people who failed to abide by what he 
decreed to be the "constitutional law of 
the Kingdom of God " 

The killing spree—reminiscent of 
Charles Manson and his "family"—began 
five years ago in the Baja California com¬ 
munity of Los Molinos, 169 miles down 
the coast from San Diego There, Ervil's 
older brother, Joel, patriarch of the 
Church of the First Born, established a 
settlement in 1963 as a haven for polyg¬ 
amous Mormons With Ervil as second 
in command, the community attracted 
more than 200 followers, nearly half of 
whom were excommunicated Mormons 
(the church banned polygamy in 1890) 

But the biotheis eventually quarreled 
Lrvil wanted to tuin Los Molinos into a 
beach resort, while Joel envisioned a sim¬ 
ple. self-sustaining community Moreover, 
Joel, unlike Lrvil, thought that a sepa¬ 
ration of church and civil law was essen¬ 
tial Kicked out of the First Born Church 
in 1970, Ervil started his own sect, the 
Church of the Lamb of God, in San Di¬ 
ego He also began writing tracts claim¬ 
ing the authority to execute anyone who 
refused to accept him as God’s represen¬ 
tative Less than two years later, Joel was 
shot dead in nearby Ensenada, Mexico 
Ervil claimed credit for the death of 
the "impostor and false prophet," but he 
failed to lure any followers from the com¬ 
munity that his brother had founded. 
From San Diego, Ervil issued warnings 
to the townsfolk of Los Molinos to re¬ 
pent, but few listened Then, on the night 
after Christmas in 1974, Ervil's disciples 
roared through the community in two 
trucks, tossing Molotov cocktails into the 
adobe huts and shooting people as they 
fled into the dusty street Two were killed 
and a dozen wounded 

Within 30 months of the raid, at least 
ten other opponents of Ervil's new church 
had either disappeared or were found 
dead Among those missing are an En¬ 
senada woman who sided with Joel Le¬ 
Baron's sect rather than Ervil's, and Utah 
Polygamist Robert Hunt Simons, whose 
disappearance came after his wife and a 
daughter refused to move m with LeBar¬ 


on Shot and killed in National City, 
Calif, was 7-ft Dean Grover Vest, a fol¬ 
lower of Ervil LeBaron’s who had begun 
saying he could do without him 

The latest of the suspected LeBaron 
victims was Rulon C Allied. leader of 
2,000 polygamists in Utah, Montana and 
Mexico On May 10, two young people, 
who appeared to be women, rushed into 
Allred's suburban Salt Lake City office 
and shot him six times Allred's trans¬ 
gression he had failed to submit to the dis¬ 
ciplines of LeBaron's church 

LeBaron, an imposing (6-ft 4-in), 
darkly handsome man, seems almost to¬ 
tally obsessed by his religion Rather than 
accept his brother Joel’s view of a char¬ 
itable, merciful Christ, Lrvil bases his be¬ 
lief on a preference for the wrathful God 
of the Old Testament Says Polygamist 
Harold Blackmoreof Utah "He’s always 



One of LeBaron’s fiery religious tracts 


preaching this blood and thunder stuff 
—you know, if people don’t live the civil 
law [of Ervil’s God), cut their heads off 
He is very pugnacious, but is also a 
smooth-tongued type " Residents of the 
Mexican villages where LeBaron has been 
hiding out since May describe him as loco 
and mitad diablo (half devil) 

After Joel’s 1972 murder, Ervil was 
found guilty in Ensenada of being the "in¬ 
tellectual author" of the crime and was 
sentenced to twelve years in prison Ervil 
spent twelve months in jail before a Mex¬ 
ican appeals court overturned the convic¬ 
tion The lulu leant for the reversal, ac¬ 
cording to one of Joel LeBaron's followers, 
was a bn tie to local officials Ervil later 
spent ten months tn Mexican prisons 
while waiting to go on trial for the Los 
Molinos raid Bui he was eventually re¬ 
leased—once more after the intervention 
of some influential Mexican officials 

I t was toward the end of his pi tson term 
in Mexico that Ervil came to the 
attention of the US Scciet Service In 
the fali of 1976 before Ervil's release, an 
oiganiralton called the Society of Amer¬ 
ican Patriots was formed Letters from the 
group were sent to E vangelist Billy Gra¬ 
ham and Presidential Candidate Jimmy 
Carter, among otheis. threatening them 
with death if they did not intercede to 
fiee Ervil The Secret Service traced the 
letters back to two of Eivil's wives who 
had rented a post office box in Pasadena 
in the society's name 

Why have law enfoicemcnl agencies 
been so slow in arresting l.rvil ’ One stum¬ 
bling block is that authorities have little 
solid evidence directly linking LeBaron 
to the murder conspiracies Furthermore, 
since many potential witnesses are polyg¬ 
amists, they do not want to come forward 
and testify in public Pei haps the great¬ 
est hindrance is outright terror Says one 
suburban Salt Lake City investigator "So 
many people are afraid of Lrvil " ■ 
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Americana 


Guess What All the Eskimos 
Are Doing Tonight? 

While New. Yorkiis and San t raneiscans 
aje watching The Six Million Dollar Man, 
what ate the names of such Alaskan out¬ 
posts as Kipnuk and Mekoryuk doing - ’ 
They too are watching The Six Million 
Dollar Man This is one of the prelim¬ 
inary (Hidings of the state-funded $1 5 
million experiment that for seven months 
has been hanging nine hours of TV a day 
lo 23 rural Alaskan villages via satellite 
The state is living to measure TV's 
impact on these cultures So fat. the Es¬ 
kimos and Indians are leading like ev¬ 
erybody else they enjoy the same shows 
as the test of the U S The Bionu If Om¬ 
an, Hawaii f ne-ll Charlie's Angels Then 
least favorite program is a leport on the 
Icgislaluic called Capital 77 Another 
disturbing sign attendance at town coun¬ 
cil and school boa id meetings has fallen 
off dramatically 
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Ole, Amigo! 


One morning in 1972 l.lectric Guitar 
Maker Bob Brown. 50, found dozens of 
mice and rats sprawled dead in his woik- 
shop m San Diego They had been zapped 
by vibrations fiom a neaiby guitai that he 
had miswued and forgotten to turn off 
tureka. thought Brown, the bettci mouse¬ 
trap 1 Aftet further linkenng. he ptoduced 
the AMlt.o -an acronym for ants, mice 
and gopheis The football-size device 
emits electromagnetic waves that have no 
effect on people or domestic animals but 
upsets the small pests' neurological .sys¬ 
tems They cither Bee or go into a trance- 
Wke state, refuse to eat and die Brown has 
sold some 12.000 of his zappeis. at prices 
from S350 to SI,000 Among his cuslorn- 
eis the U S Marine base at Camp Pendle¬ 
ton, Calif, where two amigos cleared a 
ten-acre parade field of gophers 
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Begging for His Chance 
To Go to College 

Wearing a sandwich board saying tl'- 
IURI NOHII PRIZE VVINNLR, 1 ner Mc- 
Collistei, 17 has been walking the side¬ 
walks of Chicago's chic Michigan Avenue 
this summer with a pewter mug in his 
hand * McC ollistcr has been admitted to 
Columbia but needs money He is piob- 
ably ineligible foi vanous grant piogiarns 
because his family’s income is $25 000 a 
yeai yet his parents have barely been able 
to raise the $7 000 to pay for the basics 
loom boaid and tuition So McCollister, 
who tried to find a summer job has tak 
en to an old form of free enterprise beg¬ 


ging His plea “Send a bright young boy 
to college " One woman gave him $20. 
but most passeis-by simply pass him by 
His net for 25 to 30 days of panhandling, 
spread over the summer $330 Many peo¬ 
ple ask him why he doesn't get a job As 
far as McCollister is concerned, panhan¬ 
dling was hard work Says he ‘ Some guy 
even took a swing at me ” 

The Gay Goons 

When Anita Bryant's forces won in Dade 
County, I-la . downcast gays publicly fret¬ 
ted that violence would soon be coming 
Violence seems to be coming, all right, 
but not from straights Last month some 
100 gay activists converged on a Man¬ 
hattan bar where an ax was suspended 
from the wall with d wooden plaque be¬ 
neath it labeled fajry swath r The 
gays demanded thdt the plaque be axed 
—or else It was The next target was At¬ 
torney Adam Walinsky, a former aide to 
Robert Kennedy Walinsky had written 
an article questioning a special law to pro¬ 
tect homosexuals About 50 gays, some 
wielding baseball bats, hired a bus in 
Manhattan and headed foi Walinxky's 
home in Scarsdale When they arrived at 
11 pm they cut the telephone lines to 
the house, pelted it with eggs set off fire¬ 
crackers and chanted thiough bullhorns 
"Walinsky you liar We 11 set your house 
on hie 'I hey kept at it for an hour while 
the police watched uneasily Asks Walin- 
sky Why do people who claim to want 
human rights go around like a bunch of 
Storm Troopers trying to intimidate oth¬ 
ers from expressing their views '" 


Limits to Freedom: No Drum-Playing, Please 


I oi remaining seated while her class¬ 
mates leuted the pledge of allegiance dur¬ 
ing the ceremony at New lersey’s Moun¬ 
tain lakes High School. ITeborah Ltpp, 
16 knew that she could he expelled de¬ 
spite her straight-A average She was. 
after all, breaking a state law, first passed 
in 1903 and amended in 1954, requiring 
students ‘ to show full respect to the flag 
while the pledge is given merely by stand¬ 


ing at attention ' Last week bcderal Dis¬ 
trict Couit Judge H Curtis Meanor de¬ 
clared the requirement unconstitutional 
But the judge added a cautionary note 
Of coui se, the student has no right to dis¬ 
rupt the classtoom—to jump up and 
down, play a drum, sing a song, pound 
on the table So far no libertarian has at¬ 
tacked this injunction as an abridgment 
of freedom 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 

Ennobled by the craftsman's touch. 


In recent years, Patek Philippe has chosen to display 
its prestigious creations in the international editions of 
TIME, especially the distinctive Golden Ellipse models 
featuring 18 kt. blue colored gold. 

Small wonder. TIME'S affluent audience provides 
the precise market Patek Philippe is interested in reach¬ 
ing and at a remarkably reasonable cost. 

It has proven to be an 18-kt. arrangement. 



for multinational marketing 






Genevieve Bujold in Corns: dangling bodies and a diabolical traffic In human organs 


People 


Pci forming with suspend¬ 
ed comatose bodies is a tough 
assignment foi any actress No 
wondci Genevieve Bujold read 
the script of Coma based on 
Robin Cook's bestselling chiller, 
and said Oh. my Clod. 1 don 1 
know about this'' But her doc¬ 
tor-writer fnend Michael Crich¬ 
ton (The Andromeda Strain) 
author of the scieenplay and 
the director cajoled her into 
accepting the pait Bujold 
plays a suigica! resident in a 
large Boston hospital who 
wondets why certain patients 
never legam consciousness af¬ 


ter routine opeiations—and 
unravels a diabolical tiafhc in 
human oigans To inject as 
much realism as possible into 
the film. Director Crichton 
used live actors for the bodies 
He could only keep them dan¬ 
gling from wires foi a few min¬ 
utes which was just fine with 
Bujold Says she It kept 
things from getting too ectie 


Now that he is out of the 
diplomatic game Henry Kissin¬ 
ger likes being ori the sidelines 
of u different match 1 he for 


mei Secietaiy of Stale and his 
son David, 16 a piep-school stu¬ 
dent in New Lngland weie in 
the lecord crowd of 77,691 
watching the New York Cos¬ 
mos up the Tori Lauderdale 
Strikers, 8-3 last week in Last 
Rutherford N J An ardent 
soccer enthusiast since his boy¬ 
hood in Germany. Kissirtgei 
Iatci chatted in German with 
Cosmos Stars Franz Becken¬ 
bauer and Werner Roth as the 
playcis relaxed tn the whirl¬ 
pool lie also shook the hand 
of the mighty Pele and inlto- 
duced him to a delighted 


David Was Kissinger a Cos¬ 
mos rooter’ Said he If you 
know anything about the pas¬ 
sions aroused by soccei you d 
know no professional diplomat 
would ever admit what his fa¬ 
vorite team was It would take 
more courage than I have 


The lady needed the mon¬ 
ey, and the otfer of $825,000' 
wusn t had But Janet AucbNv* 
doss, Jacqueline Onassls’ moth¬ 
er. was especiallv impressed 
with the plans of Edward Su- 
ghrue, an attoiney fiom Whi- 
tinsville. Mass , and eight busi¬ 
ness partners to turn the family 
estate in Newport, R I , into a 
Kennedy museum After all 
the greatest days at Hammer¬ 
smith I arm weie when th«, 
Honey Ftrz tied up at the dock 
or the presidential helicopter 
settled on Ihe lawns An Irish¬ 
man who cast his first vote eves 
for JFK Sughrue plans to 
open the house to tourists next 
spring and charge admission 
Visitors will see Hammersmith 
just as it was furnished at the 
time of the 1953 Bouvier-Kcn-; 
nedy wedding and glimpse the, 
desk where a vacationing Pres-’ 
ident signed several bills into 
law "ft would have been a ter¬ 
rible shame if they had con¬ 
creted it dnd put in a music 
shell or something." says Su¬ 
ghrue Nevertheless, he is plan¬ 
ning to build seven luxury 
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■M-armed Kim Constantine of Greece and royal shooting: buddy, Hussein of Jordan (right), zero In on targets 


JSomes on the property—not to 
wention a concrete parking lot 
for the tour buses 


The world's consummate 
amateur, George Plimpton, has 
palled signals for the Detroit 
Lions, played tennis with Pan- 
elm Gonzales, boxed with Archie 


r 


n 

w. 



P l im pto n's latest nightmare 


dies When he is not at home 
with his wife. Queen Anne-Ma¬ 
rie, in their ten-bedroom Lon¬ 
don abode. Constantine. 37, is 
often in Jordan or off travel¬ 
ing around the world with Hus¬ 
sein The two kings visited 
Florida's Sea World during a 
trip to the U S last May While 
in Amman, where Hussein, 41, 
is celebrating his 25th year on 
the thione, they enjoyed one of 



Hama and pitched to WUHe 
Maya —all in the name of jour¬ 
nalistic curiosity and publish¬ 
able profit “Emost Hemingway 
once said that my daydreams 
were the dark side of the moon 
of Walter Mitty," says Plimp¬ 
ton, 50 “I agree it's nightmar¬ 
ish, these sports They are 
painful, not joyful" Plimpton s 
latest joyless endeavor is race- 
car driving He is rewing up a 
book about the track and plans 
td get the feel of the pit by com¬ 
peting in the Toyota Pro Celeb¬ 
rity Match Race in Watkins 
Glen, N Y . on Oct 2 Does he 
think he has any talent at the 


wheel 7 "You need to have 
enormous concentration to be 
a great driver,” says Plimpton 
"1 daydream " 


Just a few days earlier. Mar¬ 
garet Trudeau had been spar¬ 
kling at a Hollywood party 
with a beau, Bruce Nevins, 
head of the company set up 
to make America fizz, with 
French Perrier water Hus¬ 
band Plena seemed the farthest 
thing from her mind Not so 
Last week she turned up at her 
parents' home in Vancouver 
and announced that she was 
‘very optimistic" about a 
reconciliation with Canada's 
Prime Minister "It s what we 
have always wanted,’ said 
Margaret "We've been work¬ 
ing m this direction, and aie 
praying it will now work out 
1 am very happy, but I'm not 
setting any time limit" The 
couple, according to Margaret, 
planned to meet in Vancouver 
this week and then return to 
the capita! Said she “We will 
be staying together in Ottawa 
for a while as fathet and moth¬ 
er, not husband and wife at the 
moment We are a family " 


Actor Jean-Paul Belmondo 

swings from a chandelier, es¬ 
capes from menacing samurai 
and dresses up as a gorilla—-all 
m the line of duty. He plays a 
professional stunt man m the 
French film L'Animal and per¬ 
forms all his feats himself Co- 
Star Raquel Welch, 36, porn ays 
his daredevil partner, but re¬ 
lied on a stand-m stunt woman 
Awed by Belmondo, Welch 
says “He's the embodiment of 
all the best qualities of the 
French male " 


Even kings need friends, 
and Jordan's Hussein and 
Greece’s deposed monarch, 

Constantine, ai e the best of bud- Bel m on d o gives Welch a gorilla hug in t 'Animal 


their favorite royal pastimes 
practicing at Hussein's privati 
shooting range—and laytnf 
bets on the outcome So far 
they aie at a draw but Con 
stantme is rounding into top 
form During one match, hi 
pumped six rounds into tht 
bull's-eye. whith piumptec 
Hussein to fire off a shot of hi! 
own Asked he Are you sun 
your name isn’t Dirty Harry 7 ' 
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Hung Fu action In Kentucky Fried 


Lightly Browned 

THE KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE 
Directed by John Landis 
Screenplay by Jerry Zucket, 

Jim Abrahams and David Zucker 

T he Kentucky Fried Movie is a sort of 
National Lampoon that talks and 
moves It offers a compilation of ver> 
broad show-business parodies aimed at 
sophomonc sensibilities (and those pei- 
manently arrested in those lealms) The 
picture is indelicate, obvious, often 
less funny than it thinks it is. but lively 
and sufficiently on-target to ieward ca¬ 
sual attention 

Most of the film satirizes television 
commercials and movie trailers Since 
such bits and pieces cannot, in the na- 
j tuie of things, exceed the length of the 
] material being sent up, the misfires do 
not detain, and are quickly forgotten 
Among those most likely to be remem¬ 
bered—at least for a day or two—are a 
beer commercial in which those seeking 
gusto from the suds are a group of Hare 
Krishna sect members coming in after a 
hard day's chanting and leaflet peddling, 
and an institutional plug from an oil com¬ 
pany experimentally reclaiming oil from 
greasy containers cast off by fast-food 
restaurants 

There is also a public service message 
—delivered with suitable unction by 
Henry Gibson, one of the few established 


Cinema 


performers present—informing the world 
of death's danger signals and advising 
what to do when the end arrives (don't at¬ 
tempt to operate heavy machinery) 
Finally theie are previews of coming at¬ 
tractions, the products of the fevered 
imagination of a mythical movie produc¬ 
er, Samuel L Bronkowit/, offering fore¬ 
tastes of epics like That's Armageddon 
Bronkowit? is also producer of rec¬ 
ord of the movie’s longest, most carefully 
worked-out and best sequence, a bargain- 
basement Kung Fu adventure called A 
FistfulofYen The hero has a lisp The vil- j 
lain uses a gong instead of a beep to tell i 
callers when to start talking into his an- I 
swering machine and speaks in a dubbed 1 
voice that in a masterly manner sends up 
all the dubbed voices one has ever suf- 
| fered through while watching imported 
I pictures 

It would be nice to report that ev- j 
erything in Kentucky Fried reaches the | 
level of this segment, but many of its sub- 
j jects are themselves self-parodying and 1 
J scarcely worth even the class-day skit ef- ; 
j forts expended on them heie Still, the : 
film avoids the scatological depths of j 
Groove Tube, its most obvious foicbear. ] 
while offering the hope ihat television is i 
not bending to the breaking point all the : 
young mmds exposed to it To be sure, a 
moment or two of genuine outrage might j 
have enlivened Kentucky Fried, but there \ 
is a lot of good sense and humor in its as- j 
saults on television and the movies’ sil- i 
her realms Richard Schickel : 

The New Waif j 

THE EHTLF GIRL WHO LIVES 
DOWN THE LANE 
Directed by Nicolas Gessner 
Screenplay by Laird Koenig I 

! 

O ther generations had Shirley Temple 
and Natalie Wood for their child 
stars We have Tatum O'Neal and Jodie 
Foster—precocious hoydens who are 
made not of sugar and spice but of nic¬ 
otine stains and wisecracks The 14-year- 
old Foster flaunts her chipped front tooth 
as an emblem of contempoiary authen¬ 
ticity. like Barbra Sttcisand’s unrecon¬ 
structed nose The roles that have ear¬ 
ned her into our consciousness, if not our 
hearts, are far from the eye-tolling Dad¬ 
dy's delights of yesteryear She played the 
runaway child prostitute in Taxi Driver 
and now, in The Little Gul Who Lives 
Down the Ixine. she appears as a possibly 
homicidal rebel who has her first affair 
at 13—both characterizations calculated 
to give any parent the whim-whams 

Although she plays loose—and even 
louche —types, Foster brings to them the 
likable vulnerability of a waif She can 
also convey intelligence, a rare ability in 
an actor of any age But these qualities 
are largely wasted on Little Girl The pic¬ 


ture looks as if it had been shot on lo¬ 
cation over a long weekend It is the kind 
of quickie m which the sun can be seen 
shining brightly beyond the perimeter of 
the rain machine 

The plot is one of those strange-hap- 
pentngs-in -the - big-old- house -outside -of- 
town affairs Foster and her poet father 
have leased the house, but her father 
has not been seen lately Nor has her es¬ 
tranged mother, who came for a visit 
People who inquire too closely, like a 
bigoted local matriarch (Alexis Smith), 
have a way of turning up dead The ma¬ 
triarch’s weird son (Martin Sheen) sus¬ 
pects Foster, but he seems more intent 
on exposing himself than on exposing 
her The only person who knows wheth¬ 
er Foster is guilty is the crippled teen¬ 
ager with whom she has an affair (Scott 
Jacoby), a fellow outcast who is on her 
side in the struggle against giving in to 
the conventions and constraints of or¬ 
dinary life 

I n pursuing this rigmarole Little Girl ne¬ 
glects more intriguing mysteries Exact¬ 
ly how does Foster put across the eha- 
lade that her fathei is still in the house'* 
How does she manage independently or 
avoid school'’ These, plus Foster’s perfor¬ 
mance, were the makings of a character 
study that might have distinguished Lit¬ 
tle Girl from summer films that soon 
will disperse from memory like blown 
dandelions - Christopher Porterfield 



Jodie Foster in Little Girl 

Not one of Daddy's delights 
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Special Report 


In the Steppes of Genghis Khan 


Locked in the Soviets 1 embrace, Mongolia stays proud 


Mongolia? At first mention the coun¬ 
try's exact whereabouts and the details of 
Us history hardly spring instantly to the 
Western mind Only a shadowy, terrible 
name prods the memory Genghis Khan, 
the awesome medieval conqueror who 
launched his warriors on a tidal wave of 
conquest and terror that eventually swept 
Jrorn the Pacific Ocean to the Adriatic Sea 
Genghis Khan died 750 years ago this 
week, but his country is still very much 
alive A great sprawling expanse oj steppe 
j and mountain. Mongolia rs the home of c 
mere 1 5 million people in a geographical 
area almost the size of M 'extern Europe It 
also occupies a strategically vital swath of 
central Asia between the two Communist 
giants. China and the USS R Ruled by 
the Communist Parts' since 1921, when a 
Soviei-srvle coup removed the last vestiges 
of centimes of Chinese control Mongolia 
lies Juinlv in the Soviet camp iet. despite 
almost indigestible quantities of Soviet aid, 
as well as total military reliance on Mos¬ 
cow to keep it out of the Chinese orbit the 
Mongols seem to have nourished a cocky, 
even stylish sense of then own identity 
T imi 's Eastern Europe correspondent, Da¬ 
vid Aikrnari. who speaks Mongolian, vis¬ 
ited that curious country last week and ca¬ 
bled this report 



feel freer here than l do in Pe¬ 
king or Moscow, said the for¬ 
eign diplomat in Ulan Bator, 
Mongolia's capital ipop 340.- 


000) It is easy to understand why Though 


socially beleaguered the liny contingent 


of icsident non-Communist diplomats 


(British French, Japanese, Indian) oper¬ 
ate quite without the sulTocating appara¬ 
tus of suiveillance that is typical of other 
Communist cities On any weekend, a for¬ 


eigner can drive out into the central Asian 
steppe and enjoy a swig of airag (ferment¬ 
ed mare's milk) in a Mongolian ger. the 
felt-lined nomad tent that has not 


changed in form since the days of Gen¬ 
ghis Khan 

The Mongols have then hands full 
trying to cope with the Russians, whose 
180.000 troops and 20.000 members of the 
civilian economic work force dominate 


Mongolia's political, cultural and eco¬ 
nomic life The relationship is supposed 
to be a “fraternal" one, but the Mongo¬ 
lian expression for fraternal, akh doo (lit¬ 
erally, "big brother, little brother"), leaves 
no doubt about whose strong aim is 
around whose little shoulders 


Although they hardly welcome it, the 


i 


i 



Medieval conqueror Genghis Khan 


s. 



Mongolian “easy rider" on road to Ulan Bator 

A pair of Lew s wilt fetch $90 


Mongols have learned to live with the So¬ 
viet presence as the lesser of two possible 
evils in the Sino-Soviet dispute The price 
demanded by Moscow for its economic 
and military support for Mongolia is a 
heavy one There is first of all the usual 
paraphernalia of absolute external iden¬ 
tity with the Soviet bloc a huge painted 
poster in Ulan Bator shows Mongolia's 
party leadet. Yum/haagiyn Tsedenbal, 
60. about to embrace Leonid Brezhnev 
like Stanley discovering Livingstone 
More irksome than so overt a sign of al¬ 
legiance are the stiff economic terms laid 
down by Moscow for its huge infusions of 
aid into the Mongolian economy The So¬ 
viets have insisted that half of the total 
output of a gigantic copper-molybdenum 
mine, shortly to be opened foi full ex¬ 
ploitation at Erdemt, north of Ulan Bator, 
be turned over to them outright A Jap¬ 
anese offer to provide the capital and ex¬ 
pertise on far more generous terms was 
reluctantly turned down by the Mongols 
t.arlier this year, despite a disastrous cold 
spell that killed off neaily 800.000 head 
of livestock (from a total animal popu¬ 
lation of some 25 million) the Russians 
insisted that their scheduled quota of meat 
imports from Mongolia be delivered in 
us entirety 

The Mongols have found small but in¬ 
triguing ways to express their resentment 
at some of the Soviet heavy handedness 
When the Mongolian national Olympic 
team set off fot Montreal last year, it os¬ 
tentatiously shunned Aeroflot in favor of 
a chartered Air France Boeing Some gov¬ 
ernment ministers answer the phone per¬ 
sonally when non-Communist diplomats 
call—an unheard-of gesture in. sav, 
Prague or Peking Wherever possible, 
Mongolian officials prefer using foreign 
languages other than Russian Says one 
admiring foreigner of the Mongolian gov¬ 
ernment mimsleis "They are very am¬ 
bitious for their country " 

t the street level in Ulan Batoi, such 
ambition surfaces in suiptising 
Ml^k ways Young Mongolians have 
* * discovered Westein fashions with 
a sense of chic and dash that makes the 
Soviet civilians in Ulan Bator look dis¬ 
tinctly frumpish b> companson Bell-bol- 
tom denims, miniskirts and platform 
shoes have turned Ulan Bator's girls into 
the prettiest within the Pax Sovicttca For¬ 
eign residents and tourists are sometimes 
offeied up to 190 for a pair of Levi's Even 
the men show style Though many Mon- 
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A nomadic people comes of age: a settlement of tents clustered before Ulan Bator's modern power plant 
















Teen-ager strurnmfng guitar In the Gobi 


Day-care center toddlers lining up bt Ulan Bator 
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gols still prefer the traditional del. a wrap¬ 
around tunic with a waist sash, Ulan Ba¬ 
tor's mam street Peace Avenue, has 
plenty of elegant looking businessmen in 
neat suits and well-pressed shirts The 
sense of pride in national taste is palpable 

So is the sense ol historical continu¬ 
ity, a tentative!* ie-emergent notion with 
which the Mongols aie still experimenting 
after having lived through their own ver¬ 
sion of Stalin s tenor in the 1930s Out¬ 
side Gandan monastery, the country's sole 
legally functioning place of worship, a 
young Mongolian tourist guide explains 
with finality 'In 1921 the government 
stopped religion, but they decided to con¬ 
tinue it lor historical reasons " Now a pla¬ 
toon of 40 recently recruited young monks 
is preparing to take over from the sad 
old men who have hitherto kept alive the 
last traces of Mongolian Lamaist piety 
Surprisingly, too, amid the coils of incense 
smoke, fluttering of pigeons and blowing 
of conch shells, more young people at¬ 
tend the morning Buddhist worship in 
Gandan than a decade ago This has 
prompted the party newspaper Unen 
(Truth) to complain about the threat of a 
religious revival, monks have allegedly 
been holding Buddhist prayei meetings 
and inviting outsiders to attend, the news¬ 
paper huffed 

In rural Mongolia, it is the pre-Bud- 
dhist practices of shamanistic superstition 
that seem lo be doing as well today as 
ever Shrines of neat little piles of stones 
on virtually every hilltop in the country 
are expiessions of respect for the spirits 
believed to inhabit mountains and other 
sacred places It is not unusual fora truck 
drivei to place a stone of thanks on a 
shnne after his van successfully negotiates 
an incline 

The neatest piles are to be found on 
the eleven half-excavated foundation 
siones of Genghis Khan's palace at Ka¬ 
rakorum, near the center of Mongolia 


The site of the capital, founded in 1220, 
is as imposing today as it was when it re¬ 
ceived embassies from Hungary or Rome 
or Peking in Marco Polo s time Yet little 
else remains save an old stone tortoise 
Three hundred yards away are the walls 
ofErdeniT/u monastery founded in 1586 
and now etched with modern Mongolian 
graffiti L Samba, 1974 is OcttlR. 1975 
Otherwise there is only the stillness of 
the Orkhon River plain, with its crickets 
and buzzing flies, lo evoke the era of Mon¬ 
golia's glory 

K arakorum, not Peace Avenue or 
Ulan Bator’s exotic overhead 
steam-heating system, is clearly 
what draws Mongolia's annual 
visitation of4,000 tourists Most foreigners 
are moved along a well-trodden, six-day 
route which takes them lo Ulan Bator, 
Karakorum and an elegant camp of fur¬ 
nished tents that are planted foi no very 
obvious reason, in the middle of the Gobi 
Desert T he tourists, it seems like to ride 
camels and see sand dunes which are not 
at all representative of Gobi scenery Last ! 
year a full 60 r f of Mongolia's total tour- ! 
ist earnings of $1 6 million was domed 
from some 100 superrich hunters, most 
of them Americans To bag a trophy of 
the huge-horned Mongolian mountain 
sheep and mountain goats these adven- 
luiers aie now prcpaied to pay $16 000 
each for about a week Until this year 
the price was $10,000 but the Mongols de¬ 
cided it was time for some good old-fash¬ 
ioned Western inflation 

Apart from the Gobi camel herdsman 
who receives 60c for eveiy foreign tourist 
bused up to his ger, most Mongols deep 
in the countryside seem to retain a sense 
of their own rootedness, unaffected by for¬ 
eigners Despite a continuing industrial¬ 
ization piogram, to whose work discipline 
Mongols do not take easily, about half of 
the population is still occupied in the end¬ 


less task 1 of raising camels, horses, sheep, 
goats or yaks on the windy steppe 

Even the small towns are half im¬ 
mersed m a different age At Khud/hirt. 
a resort town of 5,000 people not far from 
Karakorum, the pace of life of a typical 
Sunday is virtually catatonic A horseman 
or two trots lazily along the main dirt 
street, whose one-story houses are secret¬ 
ed behind high wooden fences Only the 
somon (subprovince level) central party 
headquarters, the hospital and the town 
recreation club are of buck or stone con¬ 
st! uclion On the wooden fence surround¬ 
ing the somon center are handwntten 
signs that smack of the U S Wild West 
DO NOT Til SOUR HORSt UP HERF Like 
a sermon being preached to the deaf, the 
full 16 houis of Sunday s Radio Ulan Ba¬ 
tor progiamming—a melange of half- 
hour adventures, textile-production statis¬ 
tics and political homilies - is boomed out 
over the town’s loudspeakei to a somno¬ 
lent dnd all but invisible populace 

Bui on Saturday night comes the 
strange inclusion of W'esteini/ation In a 
cavernous recreation room in Khud/hiit. 
three electric guitansls and a diummer 
have somehow derived tiom the steppe 
an approximation to Western lock mu¬ 
sic The ruddy-cheeked men and careful¬ 
ly rouged women fly onto the floor with 
the downbeat, then scatter like rejected 
iron filings when the music slops I very- 
hodv dances, and Ihc siiange syrup of dis¬ 
cordant rhythm seems sweet to them We 
are in Asia, but the young people in 
Khud/hirt do not seem aware ol it 

Despite such touches of Western in¬ 
fluence the Mongols will always feel pro¬ 
foundly estranged, not only fi om the West 
but also from the Chinese and the So¬ 
viets, whom they continue to endure w ith 
optimism A Gobi camel herdsman was 
asked what kind of Mongolia he aspired 
to see He replied without hesitation "A 
big Mongolia in every way ■ 
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Din om \o 

Appointment in Peking 

Vance jumps into another problem: the two Chinas 


n a number of important is- 
■ sues.,” Chinese Vice Piemlet 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing bluntly 
told an American visitor, 
Cyrus Vance, two years ago, ‘there can 
be no common language" between China 
and the US But times have changed 
Teng, aftei a humiliating fall from grace, 
was reinstalled last month as a member 
of the ruling troika by China's party chair¬ 
man and Premier, Hua Kuo-feng (Time, 
Aug 1), and Vance is now the U S Sec¬ 
retary of State This week Vance is back 
in Cluna, to ascertain whether the time 
has come for a decisive step toward full 
diplomatic relations between Washington 
and Peking. 

When Jimmy Carter tapped Vance to 
be his Secretary of Stale last December, 
he ordered him to draw up a list of for¬ 
eign policy priorities, which included 
SALT, the Middle East, the Panama Ca¬ 
nal Treaty and southern Africa Conspic¬ 
uously missing from the top of the list 
were the questions of whether and how 
to resume the stalled momentum toward 
“normalization” of relations with Peking 
The new Administration wanted time to 
review the private agreements between 
Peking and the Nixon-Ford Administra¬ 


tions, and it knew that the domestic sit¬ 
uation in China was volatile following the 
deaths of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lai Most important, it 
wanted to ponder the problem of what to 
do about Taiwan, a U S ally for 30 years 
At the same time. National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Bizezmski ordered the 
preparation of a Presidential Review 
Memorandum on China The document, 
known as PRM-24 and finally completed 
in June, was neutral on the question of es¬ 
tablishing relations with Peking Says one 
Administration aide “It makes no recom¬ 
mendations, but offers options ranging 
from stop to go " But as in other matters 
—notably SAIT and the Middle East 
—Cartel’s and Brzennski's views seem to 
be m line Brzezmski is anxious to deepen 
the Peking-Washmgton relationship and 
fears that continued inaction could spur 
the regime of Chairman Hua to seek im¬ 
provement in its relations with Moscow 
Such a move could damage the U S -Sovi¬ 
et experiment with detente—which, after 
all, has always been a byproduct of the 
Smo-Soviet conflict Indeed, only a few 
days befoie Vance left for China. Soviet 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev, in his warmest 
words for the Carter Administration in 


months said that he welcomed the Pres¬ 
ident's ‘positive” efforts to mend fences 
The Chinese will surely ply Vance 
with questions about Africa, the Middle 
East, the SAI I talks and other arenas 
—w-ith paiticular teference to the role of 
the Soviet Union They will probably ex¬ 
press their disappointment that the U S 
did not take a more active anti-Soviet role 
m Angola and Zaire But the crucial is¬ 
sue will be bilateral lelations 

Peking is anxious, of course, for noth¬ 
ing less than full diplomatic recognition 
from Washington Yet it insists that as a 
precondition the U S must break off re¬ 
lations with Taiwan, abrogate its defense 
treaty and remove the U S servicemen 
tabout 1,400) remaining there The Car¬ 
ter Administration has not yet decided 
how to try to resolve this problem, but it 
is getting plenty of advice Adopting a 
course advocated by Harvatd Professor 
Emeritus John K Fairbank, the dean of 
U S China scholars. Senator Edward 
Kennedy last week urged the Adminis¬ 
tration to establish full relations with Pe¬ 
king as quickly as possible Fairbank in¬ 
sists that a compromise that would take 
into account both “Peking's sovereignty 
and the autonomy of Taiwan" is possible 
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Cyras Vanca, then a private citizen, meeting with Chinese Vice Premier Teng in 1975 

Another exploratory visit m search of that elusive "common language " 


about the willingness of the u.s. to come 
to the ajd of its Pacific allies in future cri¬ 
ses Says one Japanese diplomat. “Once 
the troops are gone from Taiwan and 
South Korea, the U S can be counted out 
of any majoi regional conflict, and this 
worries everybody ” 

What, then, would the U S gam from 
establishing formal ties with China 7 "A 
reduction of tensions ” says Time Hong 
Kong Correspondent Richard Bernstein, 
“but a partnership of necessity is probably 
as much as we could expect On the hu¬ 
man rights issue alone, Washington could 
immediately sour its relations if it applied 
to China the same yardstick it uses on the 
Soviet Union The Carter Administration 
obviously believes that the benefits of nor¬ 
mal relations outweigh the costs None¬ 
theless, most of the gains have already 
been realized, and normal relations would 
provide less the basis for a new leap for¬ 
ward than a barrier against a slide back¬ 
ward into the hostility of the past ’’ ■ 


and indeed would be “on the teal fron¬ 
tier of creative action in political science ” 
Many U S policymakers now argue 
that full diplomatic relations with Peking 
need not mean abandoning Taiwan 
“Even after notmahzation,” says one Chi¬ 
na specialist in Washington, “there will be 
a Taiwan problem Taiwan is one of our 
leading trading partners, and we have 
$500 million invested there We expect to 
maintain these links as well as other non- 
diplomatic ties, and we expect Peking not 
to protest them, any more than it protests 
those of Japan or Australia with Taiwan " 
What complicates the IJ S position is 
the nature of Washington’s relationship 
with Taiwan If the defense treaty is to 
be abrogated, the U S will have to find a 
way to make clear to Peking and to the 
world that force must not be used to re¬ 
unite the island with the mainland Since 
Taiwan's foices are equipped almost en¬ 
tirely with U S arms, some device would 
have to be found by which the island could 
continue to receive supplies The unthink¬ 


able alternative—a cutoff—would mean 
allowing Taiwan to be disarmed 

Washington is encouraged by the fact 
that mainland China appears to be moie 
stable than it has been since 1964, be¬ 
fore the Cultural Revolution began With 
a party congress currently in session 
the first since 1973 the country seems 
to be in full swing toward a cycle of rel¬ 
ative relaxation and pragmatism The 
new leadership pays public homage to 
Mao - the latest example being the white 
maible mausoleum that will be dedicated 
next month—but seems united in its de¬ 
termination to pursue the policies of 
Chou Ln-lai, as opposed to those of Mao. 
with a stress on science and technol¬ 
ogy, rational economics and increased 
production 

Even if Peking proves ready to deep¬ 
en its relations with Washington, how¬ 
ever. such a move would carry with u cer¬ 
tain dangers foi American policy in the 
Pacific Apart fiom the risks concerning 
Taiwan's future it would raise doubts 


MIDDII lASr 

Springing Some 
More Surprises 

The Begin puzzle 

I n the two months that he has been Is¬ 
rael's Premier. Menachern Begin has 
proved to be something of a puzzle to the 
C arter Administration -and to the Arabs 
as well Tits Likud coalition barely 
squeaked into power in an upset election, 
and Begin a mild-mannered former un¬ 
derground leader who looks all of his 64 
years, scarcely seemed like a man of des¬ 
tiny Yet today Begin is riding a high wave 
of popularity in Israel During his Wash¬ 
ington visit last month. Begin affably in¬ 
sisted that “everything’ was negotiable in 
the Middle East Then, as soon as he got 
back to Jerusalem, he confounded the 
Cartel Administration b> legalizing three 
previously unauthorized Israeli settle- 



Mmwria) Had butt In honor of Chairman Mao Tae-tung, to be formally opened next month, glimmers In a Peking night 
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Begin emphasizing a point 

A lecture on illegality 


ments that had been built on the West 
Bank More than that, foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan announced that lstael 
would accept no foreign rule—meaning 
even Jordanian - on the West Bank 
What, eveiyone wondered, might the un- 
ptediclable Begin do next ’ 

Last week the Ptemicr added to his 
reputation for spnnging surprises I-irsl. 
his government announced that it would 
extend to Arabs on the West Bank and 
Ga/a the welfare benefits and child labor 
laws that cover Israeli citizens It could 
certainly be argued that Jerusalem's aims 
were humanitarian rather than political, 
as the government stoutly insisted But the 
move also looked very much like a delib¬ 
erate extension of Israeli authority over 
territories that Begin not only considers to 
be part of Israel, but insists on calling by 
their biblical names Judea and Samaria 
Then, two days later, in blunt defiance 
of previous warnings by Jimmy Carter 
against further Israeli colonization of oc¬ 
cupied lands Jerusalem announced that it 
would build still more settlements—a 
grand total of 35—m the occupied territo¬ 
ries Three are to be established immedi¬ 
ately on the West Bank The govern¬ 
ment's lame explanation for the decision 
the new settlements were included m a 
plan approved by the previous regime 
The announcements caused a stir m 
Israel, where the reaction seemed to be 
admiration for Begin s boldness mixed 
with some misgivings about what the Tel 
Aviv daily Ha'aretz described as "deep¬ 
ening our involvement in the lives of (the 
occupied) areas " Washington reacted an¬ 
grily Israeli Ambassador Simcha Dmitz 
was promptly summoned to the State De¬ 
partment, there he was deliberately shuf¬ 
fled off to hear a stern lecture on the 
“illegality” of the newly announced set¬ 
tlements from Under Secretary 'Philip 


| Habib, rather than from Cyrus Vance, 
l with whom Dmitz usually deals. In Je- 
| rusalem, U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis 
£ called on Begin to express the same con¬ 
cerns Begin listened to the U S com¬ 
plaints, but then insisted that he had 
merely been carrying out some campaign 
pledges That explanation may help Be¬ 
gin with his admiring local public, but it 
does little to calm Washington's growing 
unease about his government—and noth¬ 
ing at all to advance the cause of peace 
m the Middle East ■ 

Palestinians: 

A New U nity _ 

Arafat s eye is on New York 


W 'hile Israel’s Menachem Begin was 
digging in deeper on the West Bank 
issue, off in Beirut his Palestinian foes 
last week took a big if unheralded step 
towaid peace Timi has learned that af¬ 
ter extensive negotiations- -urged on 
them, for the most part, by Soviet dip¬ 
lomats- the so-called Palestinian ‘rejee- 
tiomsts’ have decided to end their de¬ 
fiant stand against peace on any terms 
with Israel and agree with the larger Pal¬ 
estine Liberation Organization on the goal 
of securing an independent state on the 
West Bank and in Ga/a The agieement | 
on a limited but attainable Palestine 
clears the way for the establishment of 
such a state—whenever the disputed ter¬ 
ritories can be wrested oi negotiated back 
from Israel 

The deal was crucial because the Pal¬ 
estinians are at the core of a Middle East 
peace settlement The continuing holdout 




Arafat flashing victory sign 

Time to stand together 


of the rejectiomsts. notably the Popular 
f lont for the Liberation of Palestine, 
headed by hard-lining Geoigc Habash, 
had muddled the Palestinian position Al¬ 
though the Israelis still accuse them of it. 
most Palestinian leaders have long since 
given up the idea of driving Israel into 
the sea Lately even their hazy notion of 
a secular state of Palestine embracing Ar¬ 
abs Jews and Christians has also faded 
(although Israel s Begin, if he manages 
to annex the West Bank and its 650,000 
Arabs, may ycl accomplish something 
like that! 

In C airo last March, the Palestine Na¬ 
tional Council, composed of leaders of or¬ 
ganizations repiesenting 3 2 million Pal¬ 
estinians scattered around the world, 
voted to establish an independent state 
on whatever portions of the "national 
soil' could he liberated from Israel 
—meaning, essentially the West Bank 
and Gaza Then only the reactionists con¬ 
tinued to hold out for a war to the end 
wiih the Israelis Acknowledging a rad¬ 
ical change from that position Ust week, 
one of the rejectiomsts explained “We 
feel this is the time for the Palestinians 
to stand together " 

The next step in the Palestinian strat¬ 
egy reported Timi's Dean Brehs and Abu 
Said Abu Rish from Bcirm is a p i blitz 
focusing on Israel as the big obstacle to a 
Middle Last settlement ‘We’re not block¬ 
ing peace ” says a P L O spokesman "Is¬ 
rael is ” To press thut point P l O Lead¬ 
er Yasser Arafat plans to fl\ to New York 
next month (aboard an Algerian-lent 707 
jet) to push for a new Lulled Nations res¬ 
olution—to be introduced by an as yet un- 
designated Arab delegation--that will 
call for the recognition of Israel in ex¬ 
change for solid guarantees of a Pales¬ 
tinian stale 

The Arafat resolution which is sull 
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being drafted in Beirut, is intended to ex¬ 
ploit President Carter's call for a 
Palestinian homeland last March in Clin¬ 
ton, Mass At that lime. Carter also de¬ 
manded that the Palestinians accept, 
without amendment, the celebrated U N 
Resolution 242 ot 1967, which sought to 
end Middle East hostilities by trading a 
return to prewar borders for Israel's right 
to exist within defensible boundaries 1 he 
Aiafat resolution will meet Carter’s in¬ 
junction by explicitly accepting 242. but 
it will also include his very words on the 
Palestinian homeland Says a PLO 
spokesman "We would lie very much sur¬ 
prised if the U S vetoes the President's 
own language " 

Indeed, the Arabs hope that Wash¬ 
ington, which has been following the Pal¬ 
estinian moves from a distance, may de¬ 
cide not to veto the Arafat proposal but 
abstain instead They are encouraged b> 
the fact that the U S . which has held Pal¬ 
estinian gioups at arm's length until they 
recogni7ed Israel, has begun unofficially 
at least to bend this policy to make some 
contacts During his visit to Geneva last 
month, for instance. U N Ambassadoi 
Andrew Young met and briefly chatted 
with Daud Barakat. the PLO s repie 
sentative there 

W hth the chances foi actually winning 
statehood seemingly stronger than 
ever, the P 1 O is busily polishing up a 
modeiate political image It has come out 
against anothei Aiab oil embargo as a 
way of achieving Palestinian goals, it is 
also busy purging "undesirables"— mean¬ 
ing Palestinians who ptohted from loot- j 
ing or black-markeieering during the J 
Lebanese civil war— from its ranks Re- 
jeclionisis who cannot accept the idea of 
Israeli statehood are also free to leave for 
Libya to woik for Muammar Gaddafi, the 
last remaining Arab leader who still holds 
the Israel-mto-the-sea view In fact, they 
have nowhere else to tui n 

Arafat, who will piobably head what¬ 
ever Palestinian slate may eventually 
emetge, still wears the kafliyeh headdress 
and battle fatigues that arc his trade¬ 
mark But his bodyguaids, who once 
sported beards and Kalashnikov assault 
rifles, are clean-shaven now and resem¬ 
ble Carter's Secret Service, down to ihe 
radio earpieces through which they te- 
ceive orders when Arafat travels The 
PLO has even sent a team of potential 
ambassadors to East Germany to lie 
drilled in diplomacy But amid the dip¬ 
lomatic moderation, the Palestinians in¬ 
tend to keep pressuie on Israel The 
PLO continues to tiain young fighters, 
Aiafat at a recent graduation ceremony 
urged them to raise the red, black, white 
and green Palestinian flag in Jerusalem 
itself, an idea which Israel is scatcely like¬ 
ly to accept The PLO last week quick¬ 
ly took credit for a bus bombing in the 
Israeli town of Afula, in which eight peo¬ 
ple were hurt—the SOth such incident 
this year ■ 


The World 



Herbert and Aimeliese Kappler celebrating after their 1972 prison wedding 
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The Missing Cancer Patient 

Springing a Nazi war criminal with suitcase and chivalry 


It'll l’ can I /die m rn\ own lounti v. le- 
visitmg the placet that woe dear to me 
and whuh have been constantly in my 
thoughts <tunny all these veai s of prison * 
-Hetbert Kapplei. ITeeemhei 1976 

I t was the long mid-August Assumption 
holiday known as lenagosto arid, ex¬ 
cept foi tounsts Rome was a ghost town 
But inside the big militaiy hospital on the 





Ardeatlne Caves death site (1944) 

A note on the door, a wig in the bed 


Caclian Hill overlooking the Colosseum, 
a lone middle-aged woman moved with 
purpose Around lam, she paused in 
the dooiway of Room No 2. located on 
the third flooi of the surgical pavilion at 
the teai of the block-long hospital com¬ 
plex On the door she tacked a note hand¬ 
written in Italian "Please do not disturb 
me until 10 am ’ 

, Then she pulled a huge (tO-in ) black 
I Samsonite-type suitcase equipped with 
I eastets out ol the ioom and dragged it 
| past the potted plants in the cortidot to 
| the elevator “I el me help you ’saidaca- 
i labinten guard who was posted in the cor- 
1 ndor. and the two rolled the valise onto 
j the elevator Downstairs the woman 
I wheeled the suitcase up to a new red Fiat 
132 parked near the door of the building 
and loaded it into the trunk She asked 
the guard on duty at the gate to mail a let¬ 
ter for her and then drove off 

Scrupulously observing the note on 
the door nurses at the hospital did not dis¬ 
cover until late the next morning that the 
man in Room No 2 was missing Instead 
of the frail, 105-lb cancer patient, they 
found a wig and a pillow propped up in 
the rumpled bed By that time, Herbert 
Kappler, 70, a notorious Na/i war crim¬ 
inal serving a life sentence in Italy, was 
long gone He and his German wife An- 
neltese, 52, who had spirited him out in 
the suitcase, turned up in West Germany 
the same day and were believed to be safe¬ 
ly ensconced in the gray stone-and-brick 
apartment house in the northern town of 
Soltau where Frau Kappler practices ho¬ 
meopathic medicine 

The sensational escape of the man 
whom Romans called “the Hangman of 
the Ardeatine Caves" rocked Italy out of 
its holiday stupor like an earthquake. “An 
offense to the memory of all the victims 
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of TUtad '^rocUy," declared the Christian 
Democrats' official daily. 11 Popolo 
Howled Milan's influential Cornere del¬ 
la Sera “A humiliating scandal with¬ 
out redemption " A summit meeting be¬ 
tween West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and Italy's Premier Giulio An- 
dreotti. scheduled for later in the week, 
was promptly postponed, and Rome's 
Communist-elected mayor Giulio Carlo 
Argan led a march in memory of Kap- 
pler’s victims 

Romans still point out the nariow 
street not far from the Trevi fountain 
where, in March 1944, a partisan bomb at¬ 
tack wiped out a 33-man Waffen-SS unit 
Kappler, then an SS colonel acting as po¬ 
lice chief of the German occupation force 
in Rome, received orders from Berlin to 
execute ten times as many hostages in re¬ 
prisal Within 36 hours, German troops 
had rounded up several truckloads of Ital¬ 
ian civilians The Italians were taken to 
the ancient Ardeatme Caves three miles 
south of Rome and theie were shot dead 
The precise toll was 335 five more than 
Kappler s orders called for 

A nested by Bmish forces in 1945, Kap- 
plet was turned over to Italian au¬ 
thorities in 1947 and the following yeai 
was tried by a military court and sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment Last year he 
was transferred from prison to the hos¬ 
pital in Rome for treatment of terminal 
intestinal cancel Since then his wile, a 
nurse who had carried on a lengthy cor¬ 
respondence with Kappler before marry¬ 
ing him in a prison wedding in 1972 had 
become a frequent and familiar visitor 
Because of Kappler s deteriorating con¬ 
dition, she had been allowed almost un¬ 
limited access to him often acting as his 
private nurse 

In the actual escape, she apparently 
had some help when the f mt bioke down 
near Trento 370 miles north of Rome, 
two men sought io have it repaired The 
Kappleis are believed to have transferred 
to another vehicle and diiven the rest of 
the way to West Germany At week's end 
the couple were in hiding undei tight West 
German sec „ruy guard 

The Italian government requested 
Kappler s extradition, but Bonn indicated 
that it would turn down the request The 
West German constitution prohibits turn¬ 
ing a German citizen over foi foreign 
prosecution, and the Justice Ministry said 
that this applied even though Kappler was 
a war criminal Nor was there much 
chance that Germany itself would pros¬ 
ecute Kappler Despite a vigorous re-c\- 
ammation of the Nazi era in books and 
film, German opinion has favored his ic- 
lease because of his illness, the govern¬ 
ment itself requested clemency last year 
for the same reason 

Meanwhile, Romans took up a new 
parlor game ("All right, you gel in the suit¬ 
case, and let's see how far [ can carry 
you") But the carabinieri were not 
amused foui top officeis weie summarily 
bumped from their posts and two guards 
were arrested for breach of orders ■ 


INDIA 

The Crowded Trail_ 

Indira's cronies are arrested, and it s enough to make one vomit 


F litting hither and thither on speech¬ 
making tours, Indira Gandhi seems 
determined to get onto the comeback 
trail (Timl, Aug 15) But Prime Min¬ 
ister Morarji Desai appears to be on In¬ 
dira 's trail —and he may get to his des¬ 
tination first 

Farly one morning last week—on the 
30th anniversary of India’s independence 
in fact—detectives of the Central Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation made simultaneous 


| ical vendetta" Indeed, Congress Party 
members themselves had suspected the 
worst when they learned that party cof- 
feis were nearly empty 

Meanwhile Mrs Gandhi's son San- 
I jay lemains under investigation for his 
business deals during the emergency As 
for his mother, she maintains that she has 
nevei bothered with mundane money af¬ 
fairs ‘T am hopelessly incompetent in col¬ 
lecting funds" ■ 



iaids in New Delhi Lucknow and Pat¬ 
na Then catch foui of Mrs Gandhis 
closest advisers as well as six smaller 
fry The big four were Prakash Chand 
Sethi former Minister of Fertilizers and 
Chemicals and still the tieasurei of the 
party. Yashpal Kapui Indna's lop aide 
and election campaign manager, R K 
Dhawan her personal secretary and a 
key figure during the emergency" pe¬ 
riod, and N K Singh, a civil servant 
close to Gandhi's ruling circle 

The CBI accused them ot having 
been pan of a conspiracy 'to acquue 
vast resources, including financial inter¬ 
ests abroad, by grossly abusing the of¬ 
ficial positions held by them and by 
indulging in coriupl practices" It 
claims that about 60 million rupees 
(roughly $7 million) collected by the Con¬ 
gress Party was skimmed off in the past 
two years for investment in commercial 
enterprises Sethi alone was said to have 
taken more than 30 million rupees from 
the party's funds to finance various com¬ 
panies (He was so surprised when the 
detectives iaided that he vomited twice 
and was hospitalized ) 

While the arrests threaten Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s political re-emergence, they are not, 
in the words of the former general sec¬ 
retary of the Congress Party, Mrs Pur- 
abi Mukherjee "in the nature of a polii- 


MStKAl I A 

Fraser’s Sweet 
And Sour Budget 

Signals of an early election 

I s Australia's Pnme Ministei Malcolm 
Frasei warming up fin new elections'' 
Twenty months ago, attei his Liberal-Na¬ 
tional Country Party coalition swamped 
the L ahoi ues, Lhe prospect of such an ear¬ 
ly vote would have seemed absurd No 
longer Widespread dissatisfaction with 
I-rascr has goaded the government into 
defensive action Last week, nying io re¬ 
gain the initiative, l-rasei sent Treasuier 
Phillip lynch into Pailianient to unveil 
a new budget sporting the sort of lax 
cuts that usually herald a ictuin to the 
polls 

His policy, lynch told Pmliament, 
was aimed at' lifting the yoke >t laxalion” 
by ladicallv simplifying and loweiing in¬ 
dividual levies The government plans to 
leave US $1 07 billion more next yeat in 
the pay packets o( AuMialian consumers 
But there weie sout notes In a move that 
staitled some of J raser's business backets, 
1 ynch announced that corporate taxes 
would be jacked up US §246 million 
- -fiom 42 5' c to 46 ( 'I Higher imposts on 
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Space A ge Grand Tour_ 


oil will raise the price of gasoline by 12c a 
gallon Lynch's 90-minute message was 
interrupted lor applause only once— w hen 
he vowed ui hold the line on beei, liquor 
and cigarette taxes 

The vote-catching income tax reduc¬ 
tions are set against a background of 
gloom Of Australia s estimated 6 2 mil- 
hor> woikcrs, 117 000— or 5 4'; -are on 
the dole I cnnomists project that unem¬ 
ployment could reach a politically dev¬ 
astating Ti by early 1978 Inflation, 
though down somewhat from last year, 
couises along at an annual late oi I0'r 
with no sign of easing off 

Labor opposition leaders were furious 
Bob Hawke, blunt-spoken boss of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
called the budget “the most dishonest 
handed down in Australia since the war " 
labor Party Chief Gough Whitlam 
charged Frasers government with aban¬ 
doning Australia's traditional commit¬ 
ment to full employment and callously 
planning for increased joblessness 

More telling was the tepid reaction 
of the business community that helped 
elect I ruser Said fc ugene Bajkowski, chief 
economist of the Associated Chambei of 
Manufactures “There ts no incentive for 
industry, only an appeal to move for¬ 
ward ’ George Polites, dircctoi of the 
Australian C ouneil of Employers' I edcr- 
ations. described the budget as 'disap¬ 
pointing 1 do nol believe it will reduce 
inflation or unemployment 

T hat pessimism reflects growing feats 
that Australia will never recoup the 
seemingly limitless piospcrity that 
marked ils long postwar boom Eraser’s 
conservative, business-oriented govern¬ 
ment was elected largely on its promise of 
a retui n to those good old days, but linger¬ 
ing economic malaise has cost it heavily 
Opinion polls now show I laser's approv¬ 
al rating dipping at 37G, while Gough 
Whitlam s is back up to 40'7 

One tactic the government seems bent 
on is a Who’s running this country'’ ’ 
clash with Austiulids powerful unions 
Last week I rasei s parliamentary sup¬ 
porters passed a stringent law enabling 
the government to dismiss sinking pub¬ 
lic employees The bill, which might be 
used to quash a crippling postal strike, 
drew an angry warning from Hawke, who 
said that the government may be “mad 
enough to actually use the legislation " 

VV ith elections possible as early as No¬ 
vember, that ts only a sample of the bit¬ 
ter debate that is brewing Left-wing 
union leaders loutincly denounce Fraser 
as a cryptofascist Charges that the CIA 
helped install his government have been 
bandied about last week the govern¬ 
ments Primaiy Industries Minister, lan 
Sinclair uposted with the chum that ex- 
pauiatc British shop stewards have infect¬ 
ed labor negotiations with what he called 
“the British disease " ‘In extreme circum¬ 
stances," Sinclair suggested, they should 
be deported That comment brought ap¬ 
proval from laige numbers of Austialians 
who are fed up with union demands ■ 


Shaky start to a long journey 

T he U S attempted a huge step toward 
a distant planet and the interstellar 
space beyond it last week —but not with¬ 
out some unexpected difficulty At Flor¬ 
ida’s Kennedy Space Center, an 1,800- 
pound spaceci aft known as Voyager 2 was 
launched atop a Titan-Centaur rocket and 
aimed at Jupiter. 579 million miles and 
nearly two years away Voyager 2 was 
hardly aloft, however, before it reported 
a malfunction in the boom that carries a 
key package of TV cameras and scien¬ 
tific instruments 

The boom extended after lift-off on 
schedule, but apparently failed to lock 
Thai complicated the mission and cast 
an initial pall over an impressive $500 
million program Voyagei 2 is to be fol¬ 
lowed on Sept 1 by Voyager I a similar 
spacecraft so numbered because it will 
reach Jupiter four months earlier than 
Voyager 2 on a different trajectory 

Presuming Voyagei 2 overcomes its 
tioubles, the twin flight is a unique piojeet 
T he Voyagers go elaborately equipped for 
sightseeing They cariv wide- and nar- 
mw-angle television cameras cosmic lay 
detectors, magnetometers infia-ied spec¬ 
trometers and ladiometeis, as well as in¬ 
struments for detecting and recording ul¬ 
traviolet radiation and radio emissions 
from the planets They will it is hoped, 
give man his closest look yet at Jupitei. a 
planet that contains more matter than all 
the othei planets in the soldi system put 
together The pair will also devote a good 
deal of attention to foui of Jupiter's IT 
moons 

From Jupiter the Vovagers are to 
head for the ringed planet Saturn, 917 mil¬ 


lion miles from Earth (ETA summer 
1980) The mission there is a look at the 
satellite Titan, where scientists hope to 
find organic molecules similar to those on 
Earth Voyager 2 could be sent on to Ura¬ 
nus, 20 times farther from the sun than j 
Earth, and possessor of a newly discov¬ 
ered system of rings (Time. April 11), it , 
would not reach Uranus until January ; 
1986 Eventually the Voyagers would pass 
beyond the solar system I 

The Voyagers have some special bag- j 
gage a sound-and-Jight show designed to 
give anyone (or anything) that might in¬ 
tercept the ship an idea of what things 
are like back on Earth Earthly images in- j 
dude slides showing human anatomy and \ 
a diagram of human conception, math¬ 
ematical formulas and a shot of Idaho’s 
spectacular Snake Rivei Among the re- 
j coidmgs street sounds, the cry of a new- 
I born baby, the hum of a string quartet, 
j the roar of a Saturn locket lifting off Also 
, included is a greeting written and read 
! by President Cartel 'This is a present 
I from a small, distant woild," his message 
begins “A token of out sounds our sci¬ 
ence oui images, oui music, our thoughts 
and our feelings We are attempting to 
survive our time so we may live into yours 
We hope some day having solved the 
problems we face to join a community of 
galactic civilizations This recoid repre¬ 
sents our hope and oui determination ' 
NASA estimates that it would lake Voy¬ 
agei I at least 40,000 years to appioach 
the nearest star system and deliver the 
message—and presumably the same 
amount of time for anyone (or anything) 
out there to reply ■ 
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What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI AGNEI1I 
HILMAR REKSTEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 


Plenty, if that magazine happens to be FORTUNE 

Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, 
its concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly 
international. 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you'd have seen why the men 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron's take-over 
tender offer. And why today they’re delighted with their 
French connection. 

Or the case of Kenji Osano An army truck driver 
during World War II, he was quick to realize—and profit 
from-Hawaii's resort potential He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enterprise in Italy—and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time--as social and political struggles 
engulf his country. 

FORTUNE explained how the most danng of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overmghl than anyone in the history of the business 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you'd have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 
near zero to over $400 million in just there years and earned 
himself the title "Young King Gfrtl ” You'd have seen how 
Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia And you’d 
have had a look at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 
Adrian Khashoggi 

Every month m FORTUNE!, you'll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention Our 
Editors do your homework for you Researching the facts 
and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks 

It's fascinating reading And you'll tind it only in 
FORTUNE 


For further information write FOR PUNEc/o Time- 
Life International (Nederland i B V. Ottho Heklnngstraat 
5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 


Nobody takes you to the top like FORTUNE Magazine. 




-Religion — 

Script Trouble at Oberammergau 

Weeding out the anti-Semitism 




Villagers portraying Crucifixion during tryout of revised text 

With a $7 8 million profit at Make, win? think (ham;e is >t\k\ 


N ine years out of ten the peasants u ho 
live in the mountain -1 inged Bavat 
lan village of Obcrammeigau (pop 4,800) 
devote themselves mainly to such tasks as 
herding cows carving wooden figurines 
and drinking heci I veiy lenth year how¬ 
ever Oberammeigau is tiansfiguied into 
the site of the world-ienowned Passion 
Play pul on by a cast and uew ol 1,400 vil¬ 
lagers So it has been evei since the 17th 
centuiy, when the pageant was started af 
tet an epidemic o! bubonic plague Out mg 
the last run in 1970 the 97 performances 
of the daylong Roman Catholic folk dia- 
ma drew 530 000 visilots and blessed the 
village with a net piolit of S7 K million 
The only liouble with this happy tra¬ 
dition is that the pageant is tainted with 
anti-Semitism The lloiid sciipt that has 
been in use since I860 reflects the peas¬ 
ant theatei of that time, when plots were 
full of blood and thunder and villains 
weie wildly villainous Thus it not only 
blames the Jews loi Jesus death but luins 
them into a snarling mob 1 ven aftei 
World Wai II (he chuich approved the 
continuation of the pageants, hut since the 
Second Vatican Council s condemnation 
of anti-Semitism the caiicatuies at Obei- 
ammergau have become something of an 
official embariassmeni 

1 cadmg the local campaign to lefoim 
the Passion Play is Hans Schwaighoter 
57 who played Judas in I960 and heads 
the local wood-caiving school He has 
long advocated an abridged vc-ision of an 
oldei test, first peifoimed in 1750, by 1 a- 
ther 1 etdinund Rosnet, a Benedictine 
poet Archconservattves on the village- 
council which oversees the play, rejected 


that plan at the time ol the 1970 pag¬ 
eant To meet glowing international pio- 
lests, howevei the council toned down 
some iif the most offensive lines No long¬ 
er did the High Pi test ( .u.ipfi.is say of 
Jesus It would delight mine- eyes to see 
his body Ivitn by wild beasts 

Schwaighofet peiseveied baeked by 
libeial ( ulholies in (he Havanan culture 
muiistiy I lu.tilv Havanas government 
and the village council voted $387 000 I'oi 
Inal pel foi [Tiaiices of the Rosnci test as 
modified by Sehwaighofei and Munich 
Hisivinaii Alois ! ink T hai levisc-d vet- 
sioii was peifoimed m a fnui day liyout 
that ended Iasi week 

T he new veismn absolves the Sanhcd- 
iin anvl the Jewish ctowdsol then tia- 
dmonal role as villains and assigns it to 
the loutish Roman soldiers T he main in¬ 
stigator of the Cmcifixion, however, turns 
out to f»e f ucifet The l.vil One mingles 
with the Jewish stieet ciowds and accom¬ 
panies Judas on his mission of betrayal 
In one of the few lines with a paiallcl in 
both versions Judas now stys, “Oh what 
cursed gold 1 received turning me into a 
naitor ' The 19th centuiy text goes. ‘ Oh 
cursed money 1 received tiom you the 
Jewish Hit the scum ' Schwaighofer has 
also added other new elements a loud¬ 
speaker system and stage lights for night¬ 
time perfoi mances 

Youngei village)s genetally like the 
changes Says Beatrix Rath, who por- 
trayed Mary last time aioimo The old 
version just doesn t sound credible anv 
more But some villagers who play in the 
mob scenes complain that the closely 


scripted new version denies them the op¬ 
portunity for ad-lib ravings More impor¬ 
tant, 820 citizens have signed a petition 
| against the new text claiming that any 
| change might lower the gate receipts from 
I which the whole town prospeis The final 
I decision is up to the 17 councilmen of 
j Obeiammergau. who will decide in De- 
! cember whether to approve the change ■ 

1 Left and Right 

j Two majoi appointments 

l ,-if ici lengthy sent dies, new leaders 

! have been chosen hy a tna/oi diuuh of the 
| ‘lineman Protestant left anil hy the lead- 
] mu mean of the Pi ote slant light 

i 

j Learning from failure l ike many a city 
' congregation. New Yoiks micidcnomi- 
: national Riverside C huich where Many 
, Lmeison Posdick once held loith hassuf- 
feied a slow membership decline, from 
3 300 to 2 600 ovei the past decade To 
’j turn things around, the chuich has hired 
i flamboyant Piesbyienan William Sloane 
i C'olhn 5 3, who duimg 17 years as chap¬ 
lain of Yale led mans civil lights and an- 
1 tiwai tallies and twice vvenl to jail 
! C oflin has a social bjckgtound that 
j should appeal to Riverside s wealths- sup- 
1 poiieis (the building is maintained by a 
. S40 million endowment) and his social 
eiusachng should appeal to its growing 
black and Hispanic constituency The 
main hcsuation ahoui C oflin was the fact 
that he is divoiced fmm his liist wife and 

■ separated liom his second still taie even 
| fin ministers in libeial chuiches Asked 
I about this at the congregational meeting 

; Coffin icsponded, W'c don t learn front 

■ success W’c le-ain fioin failures 

Without error < hnstiarntv Iodu i (cue 
: 142 000) was founded in 1956 by Billy 
! Ciiaham and friends in order lo piovide 
mueh-needed intellectual guidance foi 
1 Evangelical Piotestants 1 he maguzire's 
in bane image suffered this year when it 
I moved Horn downtown Washington 
I DC to Carol Stream, III . in part to be 
; closet to the eonseivalivc Protestant 
heartland Nonetheless, it has just cho¬ 
sen a new editor. Kenneth S Kant/,er. 
who comes equipped with a Harvard 
Ph D Says he 'Great ideas don t have 
[ to he incomprehensible 1 

Kant/er. 60, an Evangelical Free 
1 Church clergyman, has led Trinity Evan- 
| gelica! Divinity School in Illinois as it 
has grown from 35 to 450 full-time stu¬ 
dents He staunchly defends the idea that 
the Bible is wholly without error This 
tenet is included in a creed that the mag¬ 
azine’s board adopted last year, and re- 
j tiring Editoi Harold Lindsell has wnt- 
] ten a controversial book (TlMt, May 10. 
! 1976) assailing Evangelicals with less 
j rigorous views ■ 
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California’s Magazine War 

Holding the Manhattan carpetbaggers at bay 


L os Angeles maga/me has a weight 
pioblem The glossy monthly's 296- 
page August issue is so loaded with ads 
that readers have a hard lime dogging a 
feature story thiough the thickets of plug 
“We're beginning to turn some advertisers 
down," admits Seth Baker, president of 
CHC Corp, the magazine's patent com¬ 
pany "We’re going to have to be more 
selective ” 

This is not exactly the predicament 
that L 4 ? managers envisioned a scant 
16 months ago Then they were hunkered 
down for Clay-day the invasion of their 
territory by Clay I elker and his new \ew 
HVo maga/me. suppoited by a $4 mil¬ 
lion xtail-up budget Asa California clone 
of F'clker's sassv, hi assv Sew York mag¬ 
azine, \'ew ll e\t it seemed had only to 
come and be seen to conquer "In fact.’’ 
says / 4 i Bakci, ‘ Sew West is the best 
thing that ever happened to us ’ 

The 17-year old /. .1 \ response to the 
catpetbaggeis.' as some Californians 
dubhed 1 elker's forces was to spruce up 
its graphics sharpen its point of view and 
attract a bunch of bright new hylineis 
The defenders were helped by all the 
hixrpla 1 elker fomented in effect it sold 
Southern Californians on the notion that 
thev deseived a fnst-iate maga/me Since 
I ebiuaiv 1976 l. 1 \ ciiculatton has 
soared from 90 000 to 12k,560 Ad pages 
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Lot Angeles’ Seth Baker 


Service with added spice 


are up SO^r (to 184 pages in August) over 
the same period LA ranks No 3 (aftei 
Yachting and Tratlei Life 1 in ad pages 
for all U S monthlies and is No I among i 
city magazines 

To be sure, the biweekly Sew West j 
has racked up an impressive 315.038 cir- j 
culation and an average of 52 ad pages . 
per issue since its inception Yet the new | 
magazine so far lacks the style and focus 1 
of Us competitor, and seems to have lev- 1 
eled out in readership and advertising 
gams \'ew West\ subscripuon-ienewal ; 
rate is running at a disappointing 40 f . r i 
I.A 's robust lb r r. the latter alsc> has a 
healthy newsstand cnculation at $1 50, 
50‘ I more than New If est Vat S1 As a fur¬ 
ther measure of /, A s success the mag¬ 
azine and two smaller C HC publications 
will be bought next week by ABC foi MO 5 
million Four years ago. Felker could have 
taken I. .-I for S500.000 

i nstead, felkci started up Vw If 'est His 
formula was simple enough the service 
chic that had worked so brilliantly in New 
York should also succeed in California 1 
The magazine dove into muckiaking po¬ 
litical coveiagc although Baker believes 
thatC aliformansare less intrigued by pol¬ 
itics than aie New Yorkers 

New If Vw s extras agant star i-up costs 
were partly responsible for 1'elker's fall 
and the New York Magazine Co s take¬ 
over by Australian Publisher Rupert Mur¬ 
doch (Timi covet Jan 17) The maga¬ 
zine was turned over to a dizzying 
succession of new editors and wiiters 
struggling on their own Murdoch has not 
ordered any major changes foi Vew If est 
possibly because he is absorbed with his 
more important acquisition the New 
York Post Asa result Managing Idilor 
1 I rank I alii, a holdover from the belkei 
regime, has been given greater autonomy 
However, though lively and often 
imaginative. New H est seems to be haunt¬ 
ed by a Felkenan .phantom its editors on 
ivcasion run the kind of features they feel 
would have been whipped up by I elker 
The results can be disastrous A notable 
example was a cover story in July based 
i on the premise that since Governor Jerry 
Brown was 39 and unmarried (though a 
frequent companion ofl inda Ronstadt si, 
he would be a likely taiget for antihomo¬ 
sexual smears in next year s gubernatorial 
race Even Eelker was moved to protest 
from the sidelines Said he 'It was not the 
kind of story 1 would have lun It s got 
nothing to do with Browns ability as Gov¬ 
ernor “ Says Kevin Starr, a fourth-gener¬ 
ation Californian who was formerly V<-h 
West s Northern California bureau chief 
“The mentality there seems to be The 
Ten Best Places to Get P&te When You're 



New West's managing editor Lalii 

lhpeti.hu on a heaihhetuJ 


Maichmg with Cesar C have/ ' It's a 
stiangc combination of hv pen. hie and dif- 
fusedlv leftist ouliagt at the con option of 
America ' 

While Sew If 'est has been floundering 
foi a beachhead - it has sharplv ini leased 
its propoilion of seivice-oi lenied teal tires 
— L 4 has steadily lightened its hold on 
the tint' I indei I ditoi Geoff Millei it 
has spued hc’w where what consumerism 
with monlhlv connihulions hv such hi 
runaiicsas Joyce Hahei tfh- l s cm ) who 
can he a sh.up social observer as 'cell as 
the town’s top gossipist and aceibic 
Movie C rilie John Baibom along with 
some of the shi ewdesl assessments of food 
wine and him of any city magazine 

/ also serves up sonic lough top 
ical reportage A iccent at tide on the 
Los Angeles 1/eialeJ-Luiminei s unsuvoiv 
condition was followed by Pubhshci 
George lleaist Ji s resignation A cm 
ical study of auto-insurance inequities 
contributed to a city investigation o( late 
stiuctuies a look at some o! the (op l al- 
tfoimans m Washington saddled Jii'e- 
prone Senator SI llavakawa with the 
possibly duiable lag 'the Sominex Kid 

Millet has also Ks's'ed newsstand 
sales by featuring a show hi ■ celebrity on 
the covei each month I lie August covet 
offering a guide lo 500 Southern Califor¬ 
nia lesiauiants pictuies Rex Harrison 
awaiting dinner with a salivating smile 
-and an uncorked bottle of Chateau I a 
tour 69 That, in the kingdom of Gallo 
is class ■ 
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Music— 


Last Stop on the Mystery Train 

An American legend: Elvis Presley 1935-77 


Tram / rule. 

Sixteen 
Coaches long 
Train 1 ride. 

Sixteen 

i Coaches long 

S W 'ell. that long black it am 

j Cany my baby and gone 

I - Mystery Train 

A s the legend goes, Llvis Pies- 
ley had only a year's passing 
[ familiarity with a recording 
studio when he cut that lecord in 
the winter of 1955 He had wan¬ 
dered into Sun Records with lus gui¬ 
tar, two summers befoie. plunked 
down $4 to sing a couple of tunes 
to his mother, Gladys, and left car¬ 
rying a 10-in acetate for her birth¬ 
day present Sun Secretary Mai ion 
Keisker heard a mean, lowdown 
sweetness in the baritone voice, 
made a tape of the session and 
played it back later for her boss. 

Sam Phillips He had been looking 
for a ' black sound inside a white 
boy" to make Sun Records a na¬ 
tional rnaik way beyond Memphis 
Phillips listened, thought about 
Presley, look his time making a de¬ 
cision There was no rush Presley, 
then 18 was pulling down $35 a 
week as a truck driver for the 
Crown Electric Co About the only 
audience who knew him were his 
high school classmates who had 
watched stunned, as then shy 
schoolmate hot-wired a class am¬ 
ateur show Einally, Phillips called 
Presley track into the studio, a year 
after he had left with his gift for 
Gladys That marked the last time 
in his life things would go slowly 
for Llvis Presley 

A siing that came out of those 
first sessions, That i AH Right, 

Mama became a substantial local 
hit So did the next four singles By 
the lime the last. Mystery Tram. 
was released, Presley had connected with a deadeye promoter 
named Colonel Tom Parker, who landed him a national con¬ 
tract with RCA Records for the outlandish sum of $35,000 In 
j the winter of 1956, not six months aftei Mystery Tram came 
out. Llvis Presley released Heartbreak Hotel and sent Amer¬ 
ican popular culture into a collective delirium that came after 
a while, to be called the Rock Lra ' 

Tune passed to a heavy back beat In a giddy blur. Presley 
went on the Ed Sullivan Show, intimidated the adults of Amer¬ 
ica and drove their kids into a frenzy Parents said Llvis was sug¬ 
gestive. lewd, a greaser To kids that was just the point Elvis 


1 reveled in his performances He used his music as an open in¬ 
vitation to release, and kids took him up on it 

He inspired scores of imitators, sold millions of records He 
got diafted into the Army, got his infamous DA and 'burns 
clipped, served a tour of duty in Germany, sold millions of rec¬ 
ords He went to Hollywood, appeared in 33 movies, sold mil¬ 
lions of records He played Vegas, got married, filled amphi¬ 
theaters got divorced, lived a gaudy life so high and wide that 
it seemed like a parody of an American success story And he 

kept selling records, well over 500 
million in all The music got slick¬ 
er and often sillier, turned from 
rock toward rhinestone country and 
spangled gospel Only the pace re¬ 
mained the same Llvis Aron Pres¬ 
ley always lived fast, and last week, 
at the age of 42, that was the way 
he died 

He was found lying on the bath¬ 
room floor in the aftei noon All at¬ 
tempts to revive him failed Pres¬ 
ley had died of cardiac ariythmia" 
— a severely irregular heartbeat 
—brought about by “undetermined 
causes " Doctors said there was “no 
evidence of any illegal drug use,” al¬ 
though a new liook co-authored by 
three foimei Presley bodyguards 
maintains that ' t' consumed up¬ 
pers, downers and a variety of nar¬ 
cotic cough medicines, all obtained 
by prescription He also was wres¬ 
tling halfheartedly with a fearful 
weight problem and was suffering 
from a variety of other ailments like 
hypertension, eye trouble and a 
twisted colon 

So the legend goes nothing kills 
America’s cultuie heroes as quickly 
and surely as success Presley burnt 
himself out, as if on schedule He 
had been thirsty for glory Born in 
Tupelo, Miss , he was an only child 
whose parents scraped along on odd 
jobs until the family moved to 
Memphis when Elvis was 13 He 
was fanatically and unabashedly 
devoted to his mother He was bur¬ 
ied near her after the ktnd of awful, 
agonized public wake that attended 
the passing of Rudolph Valentino and Judy Garland Eighty 
thousand fans jammed the street outside his Memphis man¬ 
sion. Graceland, hoping for a view of the body, 30,000 were ad¬ 
mitted to the house Dozens swooned, cried, keened and passed 
out from the heal outside the mansion gates Two people were 
killed when a drunken driver plowed into the crowd After the fu¬ 
neral at Graceland, a cortege of 16 white Cadillacs led a slow pro¬ 
cession down Elvis Presley Boulevard to the cemetery There 
the lawn was banked with some 2,200 floral tributes—an im¬ 
perial ciown of golden mums, horttsculptured hound-dogs and 
guitars, sunflowers in wine bottles Memphis ran out of flowers; 



Elvis Presley performs on tour in 1974 

Sending Pop culture into a collective delirium 


xs^rr- 





brought together by m,image 
Those uuly Sun sides typified 
by the wonderfully spiviky smoky 
Ktwicn hum weie arguably the 
best nnisie Lists even made I he 
mote familiar songs like Ihail- 
hieak lloid lion ml Don.md Don’t 
lit- (i lid are gieat tunes joyful 


music was a gieat inspiration to 
us His peisonabtv was a great in¬ 
spiration to us He was a line gen¬ 
tleman Meanwhile radio stations canceled icgular ptogram- 
mtng and even commercials to play lengthy homage to the fallen 
king In Boston a Ian lent his own Preslev collection to fill Lhe 
gaps in one station s lihiury Outside the Las Vegas Hilton, the 
flag was lowered to half-mast Instant cottage industries 'n fcl- 
\ is I shuts blossomed Stores eveiywheie sold out of Presley rec- 
otds as if one spin on the turntable would keep him alive 
foies ei 


and sassy I hey have become cul- 
tutal ailifads but no umounl of 
histnncul respectability can fully 
dim then taiicous •itulitv I hey also repiesent a high point 
Only four c>t live seats attci thev came out. Ptesley s music 
had utitially become a patented mixtute of hc.tvy hieathtng 
and hokum 

\ftet his At my hitch and tindei the guidance erf C oloncl Pat- 
ket I lets new music wa*- contined largely to sanctimonious spu- 
itualsand sound-tiack duties oil'the stung of hi ain-toiling mov¬ 
ies he turned out sometimes at the tale ol thtee a yeat At first, 


Three generations of Presley mourners 

An anonnhmf! ugonizint! puhln woke 


In a sense of course it will Presley was not as he has so the movies like Jnillioinf Riuk tiled loi a little of the de- 


often (ven called, the tathei of toek 'n roll' but he was the 1 fiance and vitality 1 K is got in his music but such ambitions 
fust to consolidate all its dtveigent roots into a single surly. ' were quickly fotsaken for fomutl.i l K is heeled about the scitpls. 
hatd-duving style Rock had its otigtns deep in ihythm and , which he once contemptuously dismissed as travelogues." hut 
blues which m a lime of stud musical segicgatton was , Patket could point to the (jit that each ol the movies tinned a 
black music all the way Ptesley gave rock and blues a gloss ' piolit often a handsome one and that the sound Hack from 
of countiy-and-westetn and a tock-a-btlly beat, but he pre- one ol these tiavelogues Him llmuin, was Ptesley s bestselling 
served the undertones of insinuating sexuality, accentuated I album ever lhe Lolonel was constantly nudging Ptesley away 
rock's and blues tough edges of danger from the shatp beat to fiom rock smiling him into an entertainment package that of- 
thc streetwise lyrics ' It was like a giant wedding ceremony.' ; feted a little something foi cveiyonc AuditricLs staved loyal, 
Manon Keiskei said later like two feuding clans who had been 1 and Ptesley e.u ned millions each seal No mallei that with the 



i The faithful gather for a chance to get Inside Graceland Floral farewells banked in front of Memphis mausoleum 
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Some moments in the giddy blur: at the wheel of a new Caddy convertible. In the Army, on the day he married Priscilla 

coming ot the Beatles a lot of rockers deserted him L 1ms had at- | 
ready set their style \ 

It was style as much as the songs he sang that made Lists j 
Presley such an immediate and ultimately ineplaeeable phe¬ 
nomenon Ininalls it was all a mallei of altitude the loss lids, 
the lip that culled up like a whitecap befoie hi caking on the 
beach, the musky voice that seemed to take its honey coaling 
from a lot of scruffy ssorldhness and its distinct thiob from 
straight below the waist His first apjieaiances were small Pop 
cataclysms The sensuous movements that headline waters 
called gyrations' and that earned Piesley nicknames he did 
not like Swivel Hips, the Pelvis had then loots in roistering 
responses of some fundamentalist congregations 

Offstage his deferential marinei towaid adults, his shy coun¬ 
try-boy come-on to women made him seem whatevei heights 
of fame he achieved, stuctly and foiever down home lie de- ! 
fined himself as t ritic Cjieil Mjicus points out in an excellent l 
Presley essay, by presenting his authentic multiplicity 1 am, | 
he announced, a house tockei a hoy steeped in mother-love, a j 
true son of the chuich a matinee idol whos onlv kidding, a j 
man with too many lough edges for anvone evei to smooth | 
away Something in me yearns for a settling of afifaus, he said 
with his pale music and his tited movies on the othei hand he 
answeicd with his rock n' loll and onasional hlues. 1 may 
bteak away at any time ' 

He never dul Notieallv His latet stage shows wcie full of in- 
tcntional self-parody he look to telling audiences this lip used \ 
to cuil easici Of late he made his entrance at concerts to the | 
thundering sliains of /'Inn Spake /oi aihir.no He could still ; 
lock out when he wanted to cut loose with a fine tagged ver- i 
Sion of Hound Don hut he seemed mcieasinglv Inned with his 
music and more absoihed in the lavish tiappings of his own 
celebrity 

In the hist flush of his success Llvis lived with the cra/y < 
vigor of a good ole boy who just had the whole world tucked snug- j 
ly into the back pocket of his overalls He sutrounded himself ■ 

Elvis in action: an early Florida gig; (1956), with the Hound Dog (1956); on a TV special (1968); (above) in a favorite white suit (1973) 
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Presley's best-selling album 


with home-town cronies*, kept 
them fed and cared for, dispensed 
lavish gifts He gave away luxury 

cars—particularly the Cadillacs .... „ . . „ .. .... 

he doted on—like gumdrops Af- A « «""* «*rewell P ° sted « Memp his roadside sign 

ter a while, though, the cronies be- Reaching fo> a single Iasi memoir an epitaph 
came heavies—bodyguards, pto- 

curers —and the gifts bribes to buy loyalty, oi silence He courted 
a girl, Priscilla Beaulieu, he had met during his Army hitch 
He persuaded her fathei to let her come over from Germany 
to live and. when hegol out of the Army, logo to school in Mem¬ 
phis She was not yet 15 when they met They got marned 
when she was 21 and a yeai latei in 1968. they had a daugh¬ 
ter Aftei that, this spent a lot of time away from her until 
they divorced in 1973 Piesley became leclusive, paranoid He 
immuied himself among roomfuls of flamboyant fumituic in 
Graccland He took up karate, amassed a vast collection of 
guns and police badges and according to the trio of tattletale 
bodyguards would travel not only with a brace of handguns 
but such heavy atmamcnls as a Thompson submachine gun 
and an M-16 nfle 

E arliei. he had rented a Memphis movie theater and a roll- 
et rink for afterhoins amusement In lecenl years, hts 
only forays out into the real world were concert tours 
that weie carefully insulated 1 he louitne was usually the same 
piivate plane to pnvato hmo to back entrance of hotel to spe¬ 
cially c lea led clevatoi to penthouse suite, then aftei a while, 
off to the concert onto the stage, back to the hotel then to the 
airpou Reality nevei inti tided except when the schedule fal¬ 
tered In a 1972 documentary Lins on loin theie is a quick 


scene of t Ivis stranded on an air- 
poi t lunwav wailing for the gang¬ 
way of his pnvate plane to roll 
.. .... out He is caught m the glare of 

,h i 8 I oad _ 8 i^. B J^_sunlight and he looks up m the 

ny an epitaph sky with sun tied cunosity, as if 

surveying an alien planet 

The woild he left behind so quickly had still not quite ic- 
coveicd from the changes he brought down on it In I ngland, 
the punk rockers who are raising such a luckus, spooking the 
music business and iniimidntmg then elders turn themselves 
out just like the fives of the 50s m light pants and defensive 
snails Then unadorned assaultive music iries for the same 
heice simplicity f lvis seemed to achieve so effortlessly Back 
in Memphis hystena prevailed Guards weie posted outside 
the mausoleum to keep fans and fanatics from laying waste to 
the burial giounds There were to be fresh shipments of 1 lvis 
records re-releases of the old movies TV retrospectives Pres¬ 
ley mourners talked about trying to icach his spirn thiough 
seances 

So the legend goes And grows 1 mm out of the barrage 
ol funeral images, fiom the fragmented memory of dozens of 
Presley lyrics one reaches foi a single last memory seaiches 
toi an epitaph Go way hack to anoihei of those eaily Sun 
iccoids and theie is one that seems pailiciilarly appropriate 
Well ' I lvis starts oil in a wild raw drawl then rushes into 
the veiso 

/ heaiti the news 
lhcte \ good tot km tonight 

Nowthereis foreveryone Elvissaw lothal Jay Cocks 


ILL. Hubeit It Humphiey 66 indefati¬ 
gable Minnesota Senator former Vice 
President, and 1968 standard-bearer of 
the Democratic Party, with inoperable 
pelvic cancel, in Minneapolis Doctois 
discovered a malignant tumor on Hum¬ 
phrey s pelvic bone dui tng a four-hour op¬ 
eration to remedy a bowel obstruction 
The Senator's cancerous bladder was le- 
moved last October Although his con¬ 
dition is described as terminal because it 
is inoperable, doctois refused to say how 
long he might live They plan to tieat the 
tumor with chemotherapy to slow its 
growth, and expect that Humphrey will 
be able to return to the Senate by early 
Septembei 

DEO. Mark Schorer, 69, respected novel¬ 
ist. literary critic and biographer whose 
definitive work, Sinclair Lewis An Amer¬ 
ican Life, became a bestseller in 1961, of 
a blood infection following bladder sur¬ 
gery, in Oakland, Caltf 


Milestones 

DIED. Lou Walleis, 81 father of TV news- 
woman Baibaia Wallers and a nightclub 
impresario who founded New York s 
famed Latin Quartet in 1942 of a heart at¬ 
tack, in Miami Impish and sofi-spoken 
the London-boin Wallets made and spent 
millions on his lavish supper clubs in Bos¬ 
ton. New York and Miami His cavalcade 
of performers included Trank Sinatra 
Marlene Dietrich, Milton Bcrle and Mac 
West A hit-and-miss Broadwav produc¬ 
er, Walters went bankiupt in 1966 when 
his deals started to sour In his glory days, 
his celebrity circle surrounded Daughter 
Barbara, who was never awed by stars in 
her later-life role of interviewer 

DIED. Julius Henry ("Groucho") Marx 86, 
doyen of American comedy of pneumo¬ 
nia, in Los Angeles A wizard of wise¬ 
cracks and a prince of puns Gtoucho 
began his nearly seven-decade-long ca¬ 
reer in vaudeville with his zany brothers 
Harpo, Chico, Cummo and Zeppo They 


leached the pinnacle of Broadway in ihe 
mid-!920s and went on to hilarious mov¬ 
ies, such as Hot sc F'ealhcis (1932) and zl 
Xtght at the Opera (1935) that still enjoy 
a huge cult following and invariably fea¬ 
ture Gioucho as an appealing togue ca¬ 
pable of fast-talking his way out of any 
difficulty On his radio and TV quiz 
show J on Bet y mu Life he was able to de¬ 
ploy all his famous trademarks the lop¬ 
ing gait arched eyebrows lecheious Icei 
and emotive cigar He was, above all, [he 
mastet of the rapid-fire wiser rack L \- 
amples While accepting a medal from 
1 lance he quipped. “Can it be hocked '” 
When asked why he was always accom¬ 
panied by beautiful women he retorted, 
“They’ie very useful at night and fre¬ 
quently during the day When being 
wooed by a club, he sniped, i wouldn’t 
want to belong to a club that would have 
me foi a member " Observed Steve Al¬ 
len "You can start laughing at Groucho 
when you're very young, and never stop “ 
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Sailing the Skies of Summer 

Ballooning is lifting spirits and gaily ornamenting the air 

/t.s harm anti Daedalus Hew "the 
ploughman slopped his work to gaze amt \ jj® 

the shepherd leaned on his sniff and 

watched them astonished at the .sight and I ^B 

thinking they were gods who could thus i y 

dense the an j J'tft / I^Ss / 

s ! A 

H umanity has j am 

off into blue \ 

Ittons weie the oldest an ships in fact and 1 ^ 5|P 90 

()/ rainbow ’ • / 

in a hag of green silk, and Phi leas I ogg § , 

embarked on his 80-day voyage around 1 

the world dangling from a sphere of hoi l JKf . 

air Today the sport of ballooning is cn- i Wtkildil 

toying a buoyant renaissance Rotund fly- I 

ing machines with names like 7 lie Art- • 

/u/ Dodger. Dante and Pollution .Solution ~ JwPML 
hover over golf courses and horse pas- ( 

lures lifting the spmt and ornamenting , 

the air -bright Chustmas balls in the ‘ ^ **%•” 

summei skv | ^^B 

With the development in the mid-60s ! ji S 

of the modem hot-air balloon equipped \ . A .j^r 

with a Ripstop nylon envelope and a light- j , 

weight propane burner drifting aloll be- \ S^HB V 
came a relatively simple and saf c—di- ; 
veitissemcnt In 196 .T there wete only six ', ' * 
hot-air balloons in the U S A decade lat- j • *\ 

er the number was TOO and today there j t 
arc nearly 1,000 In this age of Concordes , ‘.'<•*_ 

and space shuttles, some T 000 balloon pi- I 
lots ate licensed b\ the 1 edetal Aviation 1 

Competitors fill the horizon at the national hot-air balloon championships in Indianola, Iowa 
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Administration, and perhaps twice as 
many friends and relatives serve as non- 
ltcensed crew members 

Some 150 aetonauts took their air¬ 
ships to Indianola Iowa, this month for 
the twelfth Balloon Federation of Amer¬ 
ica s national hot-air balloon champion¬ 
ships They competed in events testing 
precision flying, wafting in gaudy splen¬ 
dor over the rolling farm lands Former 
BF A President Bruce Comstock, who 
practices three times a week with friends 
in Ann Aiboi. Mich , captured his third 
title with his striped balloon, christened 
John Jaeoh Jingle /lennei Schmidt 

As balloonists ascend into the skies, 
the sum also rises The standard hot-an 
balloon costs about $7 000 but custom- 
built models with designer graphics and 
suede-covercd champagne earners can go 
as high as S30 000 Insurance premiums 
inspection fees and propane costs add an¬ 
other couple of hundred dollars To keep 
down expenses aetonauts often team up 
it) buy an airship or they join a balloon 
club I.ven so, a would-be pilot may have 
to pay up to SI 500 for lessons before he 
can be licensed by the f \k 

‘Balloonists have an unsurpassed 
view of the scenciy III Mencken once 
ohsetved but there is always the pos¬ 
sibility that it may collide with them ’ In 
1976 six people died and two have been 
killed st) lai this ycai Minot mis¬ 
haps usually icsult rnetely in awkward 
landtftgs- m the midst of neighbots cock¬ 
tail parties, or atop trees A bulltxmist 
once alighted on the giounds of Lhe 
Santa Rita county prison m California 







An apparition from the past floats in silent splendor above a classic pastoral setting In the Midwest 
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and was hastily cvacuaied by officials 
Io learn how it feels to sail the skies 
Staff Writer Michiko Kakutani attended 
a balloon tally at the Mullen farm in 
Whitchouse Station. N J Hei report 

I ime Sam Sky a pale chiaroscuro Air 
currents gentle (0-10 m p h I and conge¬ 
nial to fine art of ballooning There ts a 
sense of fervor, an anticipation of adven¬ 
ture, as the balloonists spread then de¬ 
flated vehicles on the dewy ground My 
hosts are Douglas Economy, 16, one of 
the youngest pilots licensed by the fAA. 
his father, and their instructor. Bill Lew¬ 
is They aim a battery-powered fan into 
the limp mouth of their balloon. Fat Al¬ 
bert. breathing life into the sagging nylon 
skin Then Lewis ignites the propane 
burner With a roar, hot air fills the bil¬ 
lowing mushroom, which swells wilh dig¬ 
nity to its magnificent seven-story height 
Dougie and I climb aboard Fat Al¬ 
berts gondola. Dougie fires the burners 
again, and our craft ascends into the New 
Jersey mist In the distance, other bal¬ 
loons move like baubles on a mobile, ris¬ 
ing and dipping in the brte/te There is 
solitude m the air Except for the oc- 
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Aeronaut Jteam rises gentlyjnto action 

The high is for teal 


\ casional fire of the burneis the test is si- 
; lence 1 he land shrinks to hlliputian di¬ 
mensions. horses run from this spectacle 
i in the skv, and people on then porches.rc- 
i trieving their Sundav papers, look up and 
j wave There is no sensation of movement 
| our balloon is moving with ihc wind, 
j in the wind As one balloonist puts it. 
In a plane you're shopped down look¬ 
ing out. in a balkxin it s like you re stand¬ 
ing on your front porch watching the 
wot Id go by 1 

Dougie can lift us up with the pio- 
pane burner or let the hot an escape- 
through a vent to ease us down hut oui 
horizontal movement is entuelv depen¬ 
dent upon the vagaries of Aeolus ' i hat 
is pan of ballooning's magic says Dou¬ 
gie ‘ You never know what yout desti¬ 
nation will be Youi fate is in the winds 
Our chase crew- Dougie s father and 
Lewis— follows by cat keeping in touch 
by CB tadio We have been aloft in the 
midsummer ait for neaily an houi. using 
a tank of piopane and traveling eight 
miles, when Dougie spests a convenient 
grassy knoll He releases the hot an and 
drops us gently to the ground Now it is 
time for the champagne ■ 
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Medicine— 


Rebirth for Midwif ery 

Rising costs and feminism bring back an ancient art 


F or most of the human species' exis¬ 
tence the delivery of babies has been 
the exclusive prerogative of women It was 
only at the linn of this centuiy that U S 
physicians, most of them then male, de¬ 
cided to put the delivery business into 
masculine hands 

The move was not sexist It was sim¬ 
ply part of the notion that all life's prob¬ 
lems could best be corrected thiough tech¬ 
nology In difficult buths, a midwife was 
cleaily no match for a trained obstetri¬ 
cian, often backed by hospital facilities 
In the U S at least, a steady shift to doc¬ 
tor, and then doctor-plus-hospital deliv¬ 
eries soon threatened to turn midwifery 
into a lost art, and in many states an out¬ 
lawed one Old-fashioned "granny ’ mid¬ 
wifery is still in decline But delivery by 
professional nurses and trained lay mul- 
wives is now becoming more popului in 
the U S , though the practice remains less 
common than in such countries as Swe¬ 
den, Britain and The Netherlands 

As medical costs skyrocket and moie 
American women choose natural child¬ 
birth, often at home, over the impersonal 
facilities offered by many hospitals, it 
seems likely that the trend will accel¬ 
erate A bill, currently pending in Con¬ 
gress -sponsored by Senator Daniel In- 
ouye of Hawaii—would authorize Med¬ 
icaid payment of fees to nurse midwives 
Next week the California assembly will 
consider a bill, backed by Governor Jer¬ 
ry Brown, legalizing the practice of mid¬ 


wifery by adequately trained people 
whether or not they arc also registered 
nurses 

Touching as it does matters of love 
and money, health and deep feminist feel¬ 
ing, the question of midwifery lias stirred 
strong argument, with more to come an 
incredible patchwork of wildly inconsis¬ 
tent state laws now govern, ignore 01 tac¬ 
itly condone various kinds of midwifery 
Setting adequate licensing and training 
standaids, therefore, will not be easy 

M uch of the organized medical profes¬ 
sion. including the American Acad- 
j emy of Family Physicians, has opposed 
most midwifery for a variety of reasons 
Among them the difficulty in legulating 
1 midwife procedures the belief that wom- 
| en gel belter basic care in hospitals and 
: the fact that many delivenex may require 
I aid that few nudwives can provide in the 
j home l samples anesthesia, delivery by 
| cesarean section, forceps delivery, episio- 
j lomy, a surgical procedure in which an in¬ 
cision is made from the vulva through the 
pei tneum to widen the bit th canal 

The advocates of named midwifery. 

I many of them women who have expe- 
, iicnced childbirth in hospitals, are pas- 
\ sionately unimpressed by such arguments 
| Where prenatal screening is properly 
1 practiced, they say, most of those births 
; likely to need specialized cate can be an- 
i ticipated- and handled in hospitals But 
at least 90'< of buths are uncomplicated 



Two mldw lvi and husband attending birth at New York City childbearing center 

'Generally safe, except for cases with sudden complications 


they assert, and in those cases women of¬ 
ten find themselves in the hands of an 
overworked hospital staff and subject to 
perhaps unnecessary procedures Says a 
registered nurse and lay midwife in Cal¬ 
ifornia "Just in case the woman tears, 
the hospital does an episiotomy. just in 
case she bleeds, they give her an intra¬ 
venous solution during labor, just in case 
she may need a cesarean, they don't feed 
her " Another frequent complaint con¬ 
cerns the mother’s position during labor 
In hospitals, the complaint runs, women 
are strapped to delivery tables, though 
some women who have practiced natural 
childbirth find that other positions can 
be as effective and moie comfortable 
Such statistics as exist seem to indi¬ 
cate that midwife-assisted birth is gen¬ 
erally safe During a test penod in Santa 
Cruz County, Calif, 10'1 of the deliver¬ 
ies were at home by lay midwives The in¬ 
fant mortality rate was lower than for the 
county as a whole (3 2 deaths, r 15 1 per | 
1,000), though such figmes may be mis- | 
leading because predictably ha/aidous j 
births were handled in hospitals To sup¬ 
port their claims, pioponentsof midwifery 
point toThe Netherlands, where midwife¬ 
ry is widespread and the national infant 
mortality rate in 1975 was only 10 6 per 
1,000, v 16 1 per 1.000 in the US a coun¬ 
try admittedly with a much laigcr and 
less homogeneous population 

I n public at least, those doctors who op¬ 
pose licensed midwifery do not often I 
speak of one reason that may be on their , 
minds---money Obstetiics is one of ihc j 
largest and most lucrative specialties in 
U S medicine Parents and proponents of j 
midwifery are voluble on the subiect of 
money, however In California for in¬ 
stance, the cost of having a baby has risen 
from $16 pei hospital day in 1950 to $175 
in 1976, and now stands at about $1 500 
per birth By contrast the cost of birth at 
midwife-run insulations like the Los An¬ 
geles Childbirth C enter is as little as $300 
The California department of consumer 
affairs asserts that even if only 10' of 
needy parents were allowed to use Medi- 
Cal money to pay licensed midwives, the 
state would save $10 million a yeai State 
officials also report that only 37'3 of Cal¬ 
ifornia’s obstetricians will deliver babies 
for the poor because they can only pay 
the $300 allowed under Medi-Cal 

There are always dangers in child¬ 
birth, and clearly, in the event of an un¬ 
expected medical crisis, both mother and 
baby are safer with immediate access to 
hospital facilities Still, if money talks, and 
it usually does, the use of properly trained 
midwives is a service that U S medicine 
and U.S mothers can hardly afford to do 
without Says Dr Donald Creevy, a Cal¬ 
ifornia obstetrician who favors the new 
bilk “The medical profession can t go on 
saying, ‘If you don't accept good care on 
our terms, you don't get good care' " ■ 
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Blue Cross 
Bea ring Down 

Watch-dogging medical costs 

M edical costs m the U S are so high 
partly because nonprofit insurance 
companies and government programs 
have been paying most doctor and hos¬ 
pital bills, with few questions asked One 
person who wants to do something about 
it is President Carter, who has proposed 
setting cost ceilings on medical services 
Now the Blue Cross Association, repre¬ 
senting the largest conglomerate of hos¬ 
pitalization insurers, has joined the Car¬ 
ter cost-cutting crusade 

Last week Walter J McNerney, pres¬ 
ident of Blue Cross, announced that its 
69 member-plans had agreed on a new 
program of cost containment for the ben¬ 
efit of their 84 million subscribers What 
it amounts to is a kind of watch-dogging 
on doctors and hospitals, with the threat 



of withheld insurance payments, and a 
carrot-and-stick incentive plan 

Stalling next January all Blue C ross 
gioups will be rcquned to cast a prose¬ 
cuting attorney's eye on hospital iccords 
to delect abuses and oulught fraud Rec- 
oids will also be screened to dctcimine 
such things as whether the medical treat¬ 
ment given was necessary and whether 
the patient was kept in bed longer than re- 
quned—a common device foi upping hos¬ 
pital bills The carrot-and-stick part of the 
program involves trying to persuade hos¬ 
pitals to draw up accurate budgets a year 
in advance and then to abide by them 
Blue Ci oss will pay the agreed sum If a 
hospital's expenditures exceed budget, its 
management will be stuck with the job of 
finding money elsewhere If it keeps ex¬ 
penses below budget, the hospital trea¬ 
sury can pocket the difference 

Since Blue Cross annually pays hos¬ 
pitals SI3 billion for services rendered to 
its members, the threat to withhold pay¬ 
ments unless the agreed-upon cost stan¬ 
dards and procedures are met could be 
powerful But whether the ambitious plan 
will work depends a good deal on wheth¬ 
er or not the particular insurance com¬ 
pany, using its own teams as well as al¬ 
ready existing medical monitoring 
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systems, can actually wrestle the medical | 
bureaucracy into line, set cost standards j 
and avoid budget padding I 

Blue Cross officials point out that 
much of the cost-savings plan has been in ; 
operation for some time in Michigan, : 
which has the nation's second largest Blue | 
Cross plan As a lesult, they say. Blue i 
Cross-Blue Shield fi o/e Michigan doctors' j 
fees, and increases in hospital costs were ! 
held to about 12 c >c a year, a bit below the I 
national average of 15 ' } ■ j 

Ulcer Pains? I 


A new drug may help 

F or more than half of the 4 million 
Americans who suffer the anguish of 
peptic ulcers, there was encouraging news 
last week the US 1 ood and Diug Ad¬ 
ministration has just approved 'he gener- j 
al prescription use of a new drug, \ 
cimetidine It shows gieater promise than j 
many previously acclaimed anti-ulcer j 
drugs because it works by a different : 
mechanism Cimetidine reduces acid pro- | 
duction in the stomach wall, allowing the : 
ulcers to heal 

In most cases, what the average victim \ 
calls his “stomach ulcei ' is actually local- ' 
cd in the duodenum the next lower chain- \ 
her in the digestive tract Traditional 1 
methods of treating uLeis have been of 1 
limited value antacids, whether lecont- I 
mended by the doctor oi the T'V set, give 
only short-term relief and some (notably 
that old stand-by bicarbonate) may cause 
harmful side effects Bland diets--baby : 
food and milk and cicam--aie unbal¬ 
anced and unsatisfying Anlispusmodic | 
drugs aie of dubious value and have seri¬ 
ous side effects Suigciy to cut out part of ! 
the stomach or sevei the nei ves that gov- I 
ern its secretion of acid is painful and ex- j 
pensive Often it does not work either | 
Cimetidine owes its origin to the dis¬ 
covery that there are two types of recep- \ 
tor sites for histamine The lamihar site, , 
associated with hay fevei and othei allei- j 
gies. is in the nasal passages and nearby j 
tissues These conditions can be treated i 
with a variety of widely prescribed anti- i 
histamines But the drugs have no effect \ 
on the histamine receptors in the cells that I 
secrete acid into the stomach j 

Dr James Whyte Black of London's i 
University College a pharmacologist as j 
well as physician, worked with chemists I 
at Smith Kline & French Laboratories J 
to find what are awkwardly called Hj- | 
receptor blockers After testing over 700 ] 
compounds, they finally hit upon cim- | 
etidme At present, their discovery has | 
been approved for up to only eight-weeks’ I 
use by duodenal-ulcer patients and by 
victims of a few other diseases causing j 
excessive acid secretion like gastrinoma I 
(tumorsof the pancreas) Undci the brand i 
name Tagamet, the new drug should be \ 
available (on prescription only) by La- 1 
bor Day Cost of a foui- to six-weeks' sup- i 
ply for the average course of therapy ! 
S35 to $55 ■ ! 
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£1.000 or mors placed on Time Deposit for 
a fixed period of 2,3.4 or 6 years will earn 
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9% n a Interest is paid half-yearly without 
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Roller-Coaster to Nowhere 

Stock market s sag caps a dozen years of declining clout j 

i 

aftei all the ups and downs, the average of 149 in 1972 to around 30 now Most 
is just about where it was a do/en years startling of all General Motors shares ' 
ago Moreover, even those figures badly peaked out at almost 114 in 1965 and are ; 

understate just how dismal the perfor- now down to around 65—even though j 

mancc has been Stock prices have been GM’s profits, running more than $1 bil- j 
stagnating at best while prices of just lion in the second quarter, are twice as | 
about eveiythmg else have been soaring, high as those of a dozen years ago \ 

a year earlier, corporate profits increased j and as a result the purchasing powei of Small investors are leaving the mar- | 
114'J in the second quartet But all this money invested in corporate stocks has ket The number of Americans who own ! 
was lost on Wall Street, where stock trad- drastically declined If the IX>w average shares more than tripled, from 8 6 mil- ! 
ers continued to fret about everything in each month since January 1965 had lion in 1956 to 30 8 million in 1970—but 
from interest rates to new tax legislation been deflated by the late of increase in it dropped by over 5 million in the next ! 
The Dow Jones industrial average, the consumer prices foi that month, it would h\e years The decline is probably con- | 
market’s most widely watched baiomeler, today be about 443 (see chan) Another tinutng Individuals accounted for only an 
dropped 7 62 points last week, to 863 48 way of putting it 90c invested in the Dow estimated 23 ft f of the dollar value of 
its lowest since the first day of trading in stocks 12 1 ; years ago has shrunk, because shares traded on the New Yoik Stock Ex- 
January 1976 of inflation and the market's poor per- change last year, just about half the pro- 

An aberration’’ Hardly I hough eco- formance. to 44c today The Dow is an av- portion of 15 years earlier One reason 
nomic recovery is continuing, stock prices erage of only 30 blue chips, but broader- the little guy often feels unwanted in a 
have been sinking all year, the Dow is ] based averages do not tell any very market that is now dominated by the trad- 
now more than 14‘V lower than it was on different story For example Standard & mg of institutions, particularly insurance 
New Year’s Eve And the 1977 sag only I Poor s average of 500 slocks, at 97 51, is companies, pension fundsand trusts 

climaxes a decade ■ Tdisappointment In- | about the same as it was in mid-1968 Lquily mutual funds, the darlings of 

deed, the stock market, once a great driv- j Even the averages, however, do not small investors in the Soaring Sixties have 
ing force and sensitive indicator of the I measure the depth of the market's dol- never recovered from the blow they suf- 
U S economy, has been steadily losing its j drums Some other gauges fered when the market plummeted in the 

vigor, and its hold on investors' minds, | Shares of some of the nation's biggest, early '70s I ast year equity mutual funds 
for most of the past do/cn years , best-known and most successful compa- as a gioup had net redemptions of $2 4 bil- 

All the way back in January of 1965 ' rues have done far worse than the aver- lion -lost purchasing power that the mar- 
the Dow Jones industrials cracked the 900 i ages indicate The Singei Co hit a price ket could have sorely used In 1976 the 
level for the first time Since then, the av- ! peak of ovei $93 a share in 1972, it is number of people who owned mutual fund 
erage has been on a roller-coaster ride \ now down to around $24 DuPont stock shares dropped by around 800,000 to fevv- 
—dropping as low as 631 in mid-1970 I at about 113, is selling for less than halt er than 9 million 

soaring as high as 1052 at the start of ! its price of 261 m 1965 Among glamour Seats, or memberships, on the New 
1973 But it has been a ride to nowhere. ' issues, Polaroid has nosedived from a high York Slock Exchange are worth less than 


O n many economic fronts, the news 
was good last week The cost of 
living in July rose only at an an¬ 
nual rate of 4 9 l F, the lowest 
monthly increase since December, hous¬ 
ing starts jumped to an annual rate of 
e than 2 million, a cool 46'7 ahead of 
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Share Ownership 

Number of individuals owning 
shares in public 
corporations __ _ 


(Millions) 
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a tenth of what they weie a decade ago 
In 1969 one seal sold for $515,000, last 
week a seat changed hands for $48,000 
That is about $8,000 moie than the price 
of a medallion to operate a taxi on the 
streets outside the exchange Brokerage 
houses have been steadily disappearing by 
failure or merger dut ing the 70s, and bro¬ 
kers incomes have been i educed (tee hox 
following page) 

Hardly anything can be seen that 
might snap the mai ket out of its doldrums 
soon The Carter Administration seems 
unable to inspire any confidence among 
investors Stock prices usually rise during 
a Democratic Presidents fiist year in of¬ 
fice-- partly because a ITemocratic Pres¬ 
ident usually pushes job-creating ex¬ 
pansion progiams — but the trend under 
< alter so fai has been down, down, down 
Possible reason Carter, while talking 
like a Democrat during the campaign, 
has behaved like a Republican after com¬ 


ing to office—and a stingy one at that 
His economic policies so far have been 
marred by ambiguity and uncertainty, 
two factors that make investors nervous 
Also, he has failed to convince the in¬ 
vestment community that he can bring in¬ 
flation under control over the long pull 
Worst of all. there is some reason to 
believe that the market s sag is becoming 
self-perpetuating Every month, investors 
disgusted by the failure of stock prices to 
rise during a period of soaring inflation 
sell out and leave the market, that makes 
prices sink, further discouraging evei 
more shareholders Says San Francisco 
Broker Paul Juliet ‘The 25-to-40-year- 
olds are not in the maiket any more, they 
probably have lost money and had a bad 
experience I think we aie going to have 
difficulty attracting those people back ” 


W i hat is so depressing the mar¬ 
ket 9 The biggest reason for the 
long price stagnation is proba- 
ily psychological In the mid- 
‘60s, people widely—and wrongly—be¬ 
lieved that Keynesian economics had 
given governments the tools to control in¬ 
flation and tecession and keep business 
using constantly Recalls Arnold Bern- 
hard. president of the Value Line Funds 
‘In the ‘60s stocks weie bought on the as¬ 
sumption that growth would go on for¬ 
ever " The economy of the ’70s has been 
dominated by inflation recession and 
fears of energy shortages, all adding up 
to that worst of stock market poisons 
— uncertainty Complains David Grove, 
a member of the Timi Boaid of Econ¬ 
omists ‘Businessmen and consumers 
can t really make rational decisions as 
easily as they could in the past " 

Result investor psychology these days 
is dominated by an uige to avoid risk 
One striking illustration is the current 
practice of pension fund managers In the 
1960s performance was then watchwoid 
They sought aggressively to buy stocks 
that would rise faster than the maiket av- 


Little Guy Leaves 

Trading activity of private individuals 
as a % of the total dollar volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange 

1961 1966 1971 1976 

461% 38 4% 24 4% 231% 



Source New vuik fc * <r hange 


erages- but in the 70s many of those 
shares have fallen as rapidly as they once 
shot up So today many fund managers 
try to spread their investments about 
equally among the stocks included in pop¬ 
ular averages In other words, their aim 
is the modest one of doing no worse than 
the averages 

The market s biggest single enemy 
in the '70s undoubtedly—though iron¬ 
ically—is inflation Stocks used to be con¬ 
sidered a hedge against inflation, on the 
rathei naive assumption that if prices 
generally rose, so would prices of shares, 
but now inflation is almost universally 
considcted bad for the market One rea¬ 
son many investors believe that a large 
part of the rise in corporate profits is an 
illusory result of inflation So a dollar of 
company earnings is no longer worth as 
much on (he price of that company's 
stock as it used to be Even in late 1976, 
the 30 stocks in the Dow Jones 
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industrial average were selling at a price 
of 104 times earnings, the estimated 
pricc-carnings ratio for 1977 is less than 
eight Avco, Chrysler and Rapid Amer¬ 
ican shares are selling at only about 
three times ear rungs 

Inflation also vjsily increases inves¬ 
tors' desire to a void risk people who think 
they will need every penny to pay rising 
food, rent and fuel hills will not put then 
spate cash into an investment, like stocks, 
that might go down And inflation gives 
them an attractive alteinative investment 
by pushing up interest rates I hough in¬ 
terest rates wiggle up and down, they ate 
fjr higher than in the early 1960s So 
llisods of investment money are being di- 
vei ted from the stock market to seek a rel¬ 
atively safe, guaranteed return in bonds 
and other fixed-interest securities 

Mutual funds that invest entirely in 
municipal bonds, which have tax-fiee an¬ 
nual returns averaging about 5 2' <, raised 
$475 million in new money last yeai Most 
of that was probably siphoned out of the 
stock market by shareholders who either 
sold then stocks or chose to put their mon¬ 
ey into bond funds instead A large uni¬ 
versity in Illinois that once invested 75 '"( 
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of its portfolio in stocks now keeps 60'V' 
in bonds Even a plain old bank savings 
account, paying interest of around 5'7 a 
year, seems more attractive than slocks 
to many people Amencan households 
added a huge $105 billion to their sav¬ 
ings accounts last year, at least some of 
that might have gone into stock purchas¬ 
es in more bullish times 
I There are many other alternative in- 
! vestments - bank certificates of deposit 
i real estate, antiques—and disappointed 
investors are trying them all Some typ¬ 
ical stories 

The stock market can go sit in the 
corner and wear a dunce cap 1 says Mary 
H Bready. a suburban Baltimore school 
i administrator For 5,'j years she had her 
I money - and trust—in two mutual funds 
j When she finally look out her cash last 
! May she got back only thiee-quarters as 
j much as she had put in and no dividends 
j Mrs Bieady, who has now invested in 
I bank ceitificatesof deposit what she man¬ 
aged to salvage, is much happier "1 have 
the soul of a French peasant,' she con¬ 
fesses Now that the money is in C IX 
it's visible " 

Norman Fair, a Westinghouse inai- 


keting representative in Pittsburgh, feels ; 
much the same way Six years ago. he 
put some of his savings into two mort¬ 
gage investment stocks One issue de¬ 
clined 50% while the other became al- 
most worthless Alarmed, Fair sold half i 
of his stock holdings and put the proceeds ; 
into tax-free municipal bonds and sav¬ 
ings bank bonds He also bought four ' 
| acres of woodland property and a hard- 
| ware store, and on Satui days he tends the ! 
j emporium himself 

l 

j 

F or ten years California Real Estate ; 
Broker Bill Curran dabbled in the i 
market But three years ago, he de- \ 
. cided that his own field offered j 

more investment opportunity "The vai- . 
ue of real estate is not going to drop away | 
j from you, ' he says He and his wife Dee I 
! began trading in single-family houses ' 
i north of San 1 rancisco Now they are m- ■ 
! vesting in mulufamily dwellings and have i 
1 all cady accumulated an estimated $700,- 
1 000 in housing pioperties 

George March, a 43-yeai-old civil en¬ 
gineer, rcmembeis when his Chicago in¬ 
vestment club selected a stock to buy by 
tossing darts al a list of candidates Last I 


Turmoil in Wall Street 

T he mood of stock-market professionals, those money 
manage!s for brokerage houses and investment firms 
who handle billions of other people's assets, is so pessimis¬ 
tic these days that they are talking like mournets at a wake 
Their business is in turmoil and trouble the profits and num¬ 
bers of biokerage firms are both falling, and brokers are 
tense about the effect of changes that the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission intends to force concerning the rules 
they operate under 

But however enthusiastically they may denounce the SIC. 
securities men know wheie the teal tiouble lies Says Don¬ 
ald Marion president of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Inc “The puncipal problem is the fact that the product we 
sell has not done very well We aie selling stock at precisely 
where it was 13 years ago" Some investment professionals 
arc even knocking their own principal product Says W'al- 
tei Burns, of the institutional investment advisory firm of 
Lynch, Jones and Ryan "There is no longer any haven for 
institutional investors in common stocks We are telling our 
clients to invest all their funds in bonds " 

I n the fust half of this year, Hading on the New York 
Stock Exchange which accounts for about 80'; of the vol¬ 
ume on all U S exchanges, fell an average of 2 million 
shares a day below a year eaiiier Since prices are down 
too, brokerage profits are off sharply In the first six months 
of 1977 the profits of all securities firms that are members 
of the N \ 5 l. were cut by more than half, to $111 million 
from $293 million in the 1976 period 

F ailures and mergers have been reducing the number 
of brokerage houses throughout the '70s In 1972 there were 
490 Big Board member firms dealing with the public, at the 
end of June there were 371 Employment of registered rep¬ 
resentatives, those commission agents who handle custom¬ 
ers' orders, has dropped by more than 13' r in the past six 
years The merger wave is still rolling Morgan Stanley & 


C o Inc the Rolls-Royce of the industry, has an agieement 
in principle to meige with the small San 1 rancisco firm of 
Shuman, Agncw & Co Inc in nrdci to gel salesmen who 
know how to deal with small investors Now that common 
slocks aie no longei a favoied investment vehicle, hioker- 
age firms aie being foiced to offer a vanety of investment 
set vices from handling tax-free bond funds to iradmg in 
commodities 

B rokets commissions on each stock trade have fallen 
drastically since May 1975. when thesrt outlawed fixed 
commissions and ordeied brokets to negotiate with tradeis 
1 he month before, commissions paid by institutional in¬ 
vestors averaged 26c a share, now they average 14c and a 
big buyer oi seller can bargain the rale down to as little as 
5c Commissions paid by individual investots have fallen 
much less -from 30c a share on the average to 28 5c - but 
that is small consolation to brokers The vast bulk of their 
business comes these days from institutions, pension funds 
and trusts 

Now, the SFC proposes to remove by Jan 1, 1978. all re- 
stiictions that foice brokers to execute most trades in ex¬ 
change-listed stocks on the floors of those exchanges Its aim 
is to speed up the creation of a national securities maiket. 
where the investor would be able to buy shares at the lowest 
possible price But John C Whitehead, senior partner of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co, paints an apocalyptic scenario of 
what will happen if brokerage houses are allowed to bypass 
the exchanges and make their own deals off the floor 

In a blistering letter to SfcC Chairman Harold Williams, 
Whitehead said “1 believe that within one year of the ie- 
moval of off-board trading restrictions, more than 50 ^ of 
all trading in listed stocks will be done off the exchanges 
Within two years, I believe that 90 r c wtU be done off the ex¬ 
changes By the end of three years, 1 believe the exchanges 
will no longer exist, except possibly for token trades " This 
doomsday vision may be vastly overstated, but the fact that 
a senior industry executive could voice it publicly and se¬ 
riously is a measure of the gloom on Wall Street ■ 
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In the Soaring Sixties, eager customers Jammed Merrill Lynch’s brokerage offices 


: January, anticipating another drop m the 
j market. March sold much of his stock 
i He set aside a small amount he could af- 
j ford to lose to play the options market 
j He lost it, and chalks it up loa learning cx- 
; penence The icst he is holding partly in 
j Treasury notes, and he is m no hurry to 
get back into stocks "We’re not looking 
any more for pie in the sky," says March 
’ We are looking for solid dividends " 
Those former stockholders who can 
; afford it aie turning to some esoteric out- 
| lets that are not conventionally thought 
of as investments gems, rare stamps and 
coins, furniture, even whisky bottles Max 
' Maitin, an insurance salesman in San 
| Rafael. Calif, got out of the market m 
1 1973 and into diamonds Says Keith 
Harmcr, vice president of H R Harmer 
, Inc . an international stamp auction 
■ house "Starting about five years ago pco- 
i pie began spending big money on stamps 
, $20,000 to $25 000 They d sell their 

: stocks hui keep their bonds' One hand- 
I leap to Isoth investments retailers can 
i place such a high maikup on both dia- 
1 monds and str>' ips that the buyer has to 
| wait yeats before the retail price rises 
j enough to overcome the markup 

S tudies by LvereU Lee, in charge 
of the investment program at Bos¬ 
ton’s New England Rare Coin 
Galleries, show that ovei the past 
ten years the average rare coin has ap¬ 
preciated 43 7 f v a year—fai more than 
the stock averages Antique dealers find 
that an increasing number of clients are 
buying furniture not only for artistic rea¬ 
sons but also as an investment As a re¬ 
sult of heightened demand the price of 
good English furniture in some parts of 
the country has increased about 25 c i a 
year during the past four years Dick Krit- 
sky, a California grocery-store manager, 
has spurned the stock maiket m favor of 
collecting hand-painted whisky bottles 
sold by Hass Brothers of San Francisco, 
distillers of Cyrus Noble bourbon He has 
assembled 45 bottles, appraised at $4,000, 



In the Sad Seventies, few scanners 

f hider i. 'at ler, down, down down 


prudently, Kritsky does not open the bot¬ 
tles but keeps them filled with their orig¬ 
inal bourbon 

Can these investors, and othcis like 
them, be lured back into the market ‘ 
Perhaps, but the process will take years 
Doubtless, slock prices will have their 
upswings in forthcoming years, and those 
that lake the Dow average above the 
magic 1000 mark may stir some tem¬ 
porary excitement But the essential con¬ 
dition for a sustained bull market is a 
long and strong economic advance, dur¬ 
ing which inflation simmers down well 
below ns present rate of roughly 6'7 
How to produce that ideal combination 
is the central unresolved question of mod¬ 
em economics ■ 


i Personal Loans 
j And Bank Ethics 

j Correspondent relations? 

i 

T hough it may touch their lives in sev¬ 
eral ways, most Americans had never 
j heard of correspondent banking until the 
troubles of Budget Boss Bert Lance hit 
the headlines One suspicion that was 
raised about Lance was that he used his 
position as head of the relatively small 
National Bank of Georgia to gel person- 
I al loans from biggci banks with which 
the NBG had correspondent relation- 
I ships Although Comptioller of the C'ur- 
tency John Heimann last week found 
that Lance had done nothing to warrant 
j criminal prosecution he added that the 
j whole affair ’raises unresolved questions 
j about what constitutes acceptable bank- 
; ing practice ’ (see Tilt US) It does in¬ 
deed—but to understand why, it is nec¬ 
essary first, to know what coirespondent 
banks arc and do 

Coriespondent banking essentially is 
a relationship among hanks that enables 
each to offer its customers more, better 
and fastei services than it could acting 
on its own Says Special Assistant to the 
Comptroller of the Currency Robert Baer 
"There piobably isn’t a single bank in the 
country that doesn't have a correspondent 
account with anothei bank ’ Typically, a 
small local bank will he a coriespondent 
of a regional ban*., which will be a cor¬ 
respondent of the smaller one and of a 
| bank in the money centers of New Yoik. 
j Ch icago a nd L os A ngeles 

At each step up the laddet, the small- 
i ei bank seeks the help of a big brother to 
I provide services that it cannot offer, or 
offer so well, on its own examples 

Check Clearing A New Yorker, say, 
buys a suit of clothes in Atlanta and pays 
wiihacheckdiawBona Manhattan bank 
The clothing store deposits the check in 
an Atlanta bank The hank bundles the 
j check with other checks drawn on New 
I Yoik-atea banks, and sends them by air 
j to us New York cot respondent bank, 
i which gives the checks to a bank clear- 
| inghouse in Manhattan The Atlanta 
I bank receives a ciedit to Us correspondent 
! account within a day 

i Investment Advice An Atlanta hunk 
i hears that Mexican securities aie a good 
| investment, but it has no one who knows 
| anything about Mexico It asks Us cor- 
] respondent in New Yoik- which in turn 
j may consult the officers iff us correspon- 
j dent in Mexico City 
I 

i “Overllnes" A Wisconsin hank is asked 
| by a customer for a loan $1 5 million larg- 
| er than it can handle If the bank has a 
I largei correspondent bank, for instance 
| Harris 1 rust & Savings Bank in Chicago. 

! it can ask Harris to participate m the loan. 
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The arrangement benefits nut onl> the ; — 1 

Wisconsin bank, which keeps its local cus- J llUUir H OT LI 1C CpIK I/CQI 

tomcr happy, but also Harris which has ' ■ " ~~~~ . . . 

no branch offices of us own m Wisconsin , Some targets fight, but $100 million mergers grow 

and would olheiwise probably ncvei have 1 

learned about the loan opportunity i ne corporate activity that the stock | of two-thirds of the nation’s baby food 

i L# market s sag has not discouraged is The hottest takeover battle now going 
In return for such sei vices the small- , the big takeover Quite the contrary part- on is the struggle for control of Babcock & 

er bank compensates its big biothei by : ly because share prices are low, the num- Wilcox. New York-based maker of 

putting an interest-fiee deposit m the laig- 1 tier of multimillion-dollar mergers is rts- steam-generating equipment and builder 
erbank T hese deposits benefit the larger i ing WT Grimm, a Chicago firm of i of nuclear power plants (estimated 1977 

bank hoc.iuse it can lend out the money ' merger consultants, counts a somewhat I sales Si 8 billion) Early in 1977, when 

to its own loan customers without having ; lower total number of mergers and ac- j the company's shares were selling for 

to pay interest to get the funds Ii is an ex- quisitions so far in 1977 than a year ago i $35, Babcock management rejected a ten- 

tremely profitable business for larger ■ but in the first six months of this year it j der offer from United Technologies Corp 

banks, and competition for correspondent lound 20 cases in which a company pro- | of $42 a share for all us stock, opposition 

deposits is herce : ixised to pay $100 million or more for con- I continued when the offer was raised to 

So far, mi ethical problems - but how irol of another firm as compared with ! $48 Last week Babcock accepted a bid 

about the case in which a banker like twelve bids of that size in the same 1976 J from J Ray McDermott & Co , a New Or- 

Lance, asks a bigger bank of which his period Victor Nicderhoffei a New York j leans-based firm best known for us pro- 

ow-n bank is a correspondent for a per- corporate matchmaker, estimates that ! duct ion of oil-drilling rigs, of $55 for 35 c i 

sonal loan ’ Lance would be quite correct 
in saying that it is nonetheless common 
practice A startling 93‘r ol bankers le 
plying to a 1976 survey by ihe American 
Bankers Association said that Ihev iou- 
tinely offer personal loans to the officers 
of correspondent banks 

Such loans can become illegal it u can 
be demonstrated that ihe amount of the 
deposit was too large for the correspon¬ 
dent services rendcied oi if its size en¬ 
abled the borrower to get more favorable 
terms for his personal lain than are nor¬ 
mally offered to routine customers At 
issue is the question ol intent, but prov¬ 
ing what goes on in the minds of Ivn- 
rowers and loan officers is difficult Since 
| 1971. the Comptroller has referred 400 
cases to the Department ol Justice only 
a handful have been prosecuted 

T he ethical question remains tan a 
bank loan officer really ludge a jier- 
sonal loan to an officer of a coi respondent 
bank entirely on Us own merits’ l.vcn if 
no one ever mentions the fact the loan of 
licer cannot avoid knowing that the coi- 
respondent banks interesl-fiee deposit 
can lie withdrawn and switched to an- 
othei hank al any lime 

In Lances case the question is com- $17 2 billion worth of meigci deals will ofitsshaies At week’s end United raised 
pounded by the fact that his loans —$5 3 be consummated this vear i $12 6 bil- Us otter to $55 each for "any and all” of 

million between 1975 and January 1977 hon last year and $5 I billion in 1975 Babcock’s 12 2 million shares, an offer 

—were granted for the cypress purpose The list of big deals announced over that, if accepted, could cost it $671 mil- 

of enabling Lance to buy, with two pail the past twelve months includes the larg- lion McDermott raised the ante further to 

ners, a majority shaie of the slock in his est U S mergerever General Lleetric’s$2 $60, and Babcock shareholders will have 

own bank 1 ederal law foibids hanks to billion purchase of Utah International a to decide which offer to take 

make such loans to then own olhcois company that mines coal and copper 1 wo Why the surge in big merger propos- 

lest unscrupulous bankers use depositors other huge meigers Mobil Oil's $1 billion als'’ Primarily, says Stephen T-nedman, a 
money to enrich themselves but the law acquisition of Marcor the company that partnei specializing in corporate marriag- 

is silent about stock-purchase loans to owns the Montgomery Ward department es at Goldman.. Sachs, because many 

coriespondeni bankers Yet if a banker >totes and Atlantic-Richheld s $700 mil- managers of grant companies find that "it 

cannot borrow monev from his own bank lion buy-oul of Anaconda the copper- is cheaper to buy than to build" Their 

to buy its stock whv should he be al- mining giant Right now Gulf Oil has of- own companies are flush with cash, and as 

lowed lo borrow from a correspondent fered $440 million for Kcwance Indus- they look around for expansion possibili- 

bank for the same purpose’ It is clear lv tries, an independent oil and gas producer, ties, they find numerous companies not 

time for a new law that would shift the PepsiCo has bid $315 million in stock for much smaller than their own selling for 

burden of proof and torbrd big banks to Pizza Hut a chain of franchised fast-food less than asset value per share—so that 

make personal loans to officers of coi- stores, and Anderson Clayton & Co. a they can afford to make an offer well 

respondent hanks unless both parties can major food processor, initially offered above market price and still pick up a 

prove that the transaction is an ’arms $323 million, before later reducing its bid, company relatively inexpensively 

length" deal ■ to buy control of Gerber Products, maker The activity is further increased, ac- 
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cording to Wall Street merger experts by 
the recent interest of European investors 
—beset by political, social and economic 
uncertainty at home—in taking over U S 
companies Says Peter Bucks, a U S rep¬ 
resentative of Hill Samuel, a London mer¬ 
chant-banking firm "The U S is the last 
bastion of capitalism Where else can Eu¬ 
ropean industrialists get such high rates of 
return with such low perceived levels of 
risk’" This spring, Great Britain's Bee- 
cham Group Ltd paid $82 million for the 
Calgon division of Merck & Co 

For managers of target companies, a 
takeover bid is a mixed blessing Some 
welcome it as a way of showing stock- 
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holders that however low the market pi ice 
of a company's shares may be, somebody 
appreciates a good profit record Many 
other corpoiate executives exhibit what 
one merger expert calls the "knee-jerk re¬ 
action" to fight back possibly because 
they cherish independence, possibly be¬ 
cause they feai a takeover will cost them 
their own jobs Companies threatened 
with mergers have many weapons to fight 
back with, including an appeal to federal 
couits that a takeovei would violate an- 
litiusl laws and an invocation of laws in 
most industrial states ihat even ban take¬ 
overs approved by fcdeial authonties 
Companies can also change corpoiate 


charters to give directors veto rights over 
shareholders' wishes 

But there is a dangei lhal time-de¬ 
laying defensive moves can often leave di- 
lectors vulnerable to lawsuits filed by dis¬ 
gruntled shareholders who wanted to 
accept an offer that seemed fair Now 
some of the rules that help small com¬ 
panies to fight ofT unwanted bids are 
under attack and manv of Wall Street's 
mcigei experts see the rush toward ac¬ 
quisitions continuing—especially since 
one of the best ways a vulnerable com¬ 
pany can piotcu itself from a takeover is 
foi it to use up its own spare cash to buy 
a still smaller firm ■ 
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Highflying Freddie Laker pours the bubbly Hi celebration of his low-priced Skytrain air fares 

Dogfight over the Atlantic 

Six airlines are chasing Laker to London 


i 1 Lindbergh, Milchell Doolittle or 
, Atmsliong But the feisty Englishman has 
i made aviation history in his own wav, by 
i fencing uansatlantic fares lower than rna- 
| joi an lines haa said they could ever go 
! In June, Laker won approval fiom the 
I Carter Administration to offer round-trip 
i flights between New Yotk City and Lon¬ 
don on his 13-jet Laker Airways for $236 
—almost $100 less than the cheapest non¬ 
charter fare—starting Sept 26 Last week 
six major airlines countered with a cut- 
rate transatlantic fate of then own, toss¬ 
ing in some of the amenities (hat Laker's 
no-frills "Skyttain" omits 

For $256 the six lines (TWA, Pan 
American, British Airways, Air-lndia, 
Iran Air and El All will offer free meals 
on flights. Laker would charge passengers 
$3 for a steak dinner In addition, trav¬ 
elers may leserve seals on any of the six 
earners by paying for their tickets three 
weeks in advance of departure, thei cafter 
they would be accepted on a stand-by 
basis only Laker's plan allows no 
reservations It runs on a first-come, 
first-served basts, with ticket counters 
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opening six hours before flight nine 

Not to bo outdone 1 akei stiuck back 
later in the week by proposing to the But 
ish government some icvisions in his own 
plan (Washington's approval is not re¬ 
quired) He requested that his baggage 
weight limit be lifted fiom 33 to 44 lbs . 
equal to what the larger camcis will of¬ 
fer To offset the bigger lines' advantage 
of landing at convenient Heathrow Air¬ 
port, Laker wants to touch down at Gal- 
wick, which is served by rail (though it is 
still about 40 minutes from London) and 
more accessible than the far-off Stansted 
field, where he first proposed to land He 
also wants to sell tickets through tiavcl 
agents instead of only at airports and, 
most important, to operate more than the 
one flight a day that he is now autho¬ 
rized to run 

The six major carnets came up with 
their new fare in Geneva after a thiee- 
day meeting of the International Air 
Transport Association, the industry group 
that sets fares charged by most scheduled 
overseas carriers iaTas officials were 
pleased lhal the organization had moved 
swiftly enough to avoid a messy puce war 


among membets -and wage it instead 
wuh 1 aket 

The woriy now, at least from the 
standpoint of the U S carrieis, is that the 
Iowci faies will slice into the lines' prof¬ 
its at the very time when they need money 
to replace aging air fleets But I aker's 
hc-ait does not bleed foi the big boys 
Through their governments, they have 
ihiown one obstacle aftei anolhei in his 
wav Says laker ' 1 he big earners are 
now tinned in then determination to put 
us out of business They have slashed then 
own fates changed their own rules and 
gi anted themselves all the advantages de¬ 
nied to us under the terms of our license ” 

L aket s Skyttain terms aie likely to he 
greeted favoiably on the US side of 
the Atlantic New c AH Chairman Al¬ 
fred Kahn, teflecling a relrcshing will¬ 
ingness of the board to be less restric¬ 
tive says such special kinds ot set vice 
ate a 'good Ihing" and foresees further 
iule lelaxing to permit moie efficient 
use of aircraft 1 his could tesult in cheap¬ 
er rales between many destinations At 
$236 l akei s laic alicady is the lowest 
transatlantic price m years It is barely a 
fourth of the $830 minimum on the Queen 
Uizabeth 2 Indeed, it is $14 less than 
the $250 fare to fly between New York 
City and Denver ■ 
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Trying to Say What Happened 

I MV BY DAY by Robot I Ixrwell Farrar. Straus & Giroux. 138 pages. 58 95 


O n nrsi reading ihis new chapter in 
what Poet Ruben I owell has called 
"my vcise autobiography seems anticli- 
matiic a lelellmg of what tixvk place after 
the c ai tain diopped For Lizzie and llar- 
nrt and 7 he Dolphin. Ixith published in 
197 i took Lowell through the termina¬ 
tion of his second marriage and the be¬ 
ginning of his third l he poetry in those 
two paired volumes was only infrequently 
up to 1 owell s best but the sustained dta- 
mii of the situation- -and the poet's vivid 
esixations of both anguish and e\hilara- 


1 
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In such edgy, close-ci opped passages. 
Lowell denies himself most of the strong¬ 
est weapons in his arsenal the lushness 
of language and images that once re-crc- 
ated New Lngland cemeteries and sea- 
coasts, an ear unmatched among his con¬ 
temporaries for the off-rhythms that can 
he made to rattle in the sonorities of a 
line of blank verse 

This suipping down of both matter 
and manner may confuse or offend some 
of 1 owell's admirers But beyond the spe¬ 
cific subjects of individual poems, the pro¬ 



American Poet Robert Lowell strikes a stem pose while in England. 

Snipping down both mailer and mannei and announcing a new regimen 


lion- piovidcd enough momentum to 
cany even weak poems along 

/An In Da v as its title lotlhnghlh 
suggests deals not wiih majoi traumas but 
with quotidian coping with domestic 
tonlines and alarms intiusive mernones 
new manlal discoid children weathei. 
new spa pels 

1 owell has tuned his \eise to the tits 
and starts that foim his subject (rone are 
the iiiuhvmed sonnets that tilled his last 
thiee liooks l ines aie now cut shmt fre- 
qucntlv leaching onlv hve oi six sylla¬ 
bles Whole poems appear to have been 
cut in half from lop «o bottom, with onlv 
the Ic'i side icm.uning 

In ni'oiiJuv light 
the . ui i aie nil. stcrcotspc and 
bn i;h I 
a tun e 

of ihen tonne' seises at night 
unmhle in exhaust 
pet sonal tn animals 


cess of [eduction is what Day bv Day is 
about fhis is a departure foi Lowell and 
the ieasonmg behind u is autohiogiaph- 
lcal In his confessional poems. Lowell has 
always been acutely conscious of his years 
they defined him histmically. located pre¬ 
cisely the jumping-off place for his mem¬ 
ories and served as a shorthand index for 
the variety of personal experience he was 
likely to undergo 

The new poems take I owell from age 
5b to 60 and announce explicitly or oth- 
eiwtse, a new regimen 

Sow that lam three parts iced- 
over, 

1 see the rose glow in my 
heater 

In moments of warmth. I see 
the beauty who made summer 
l any Island tropical 
F i am the nineties to Sixon 
the same girl the same 
bust 


The time for a profligate assimilation 
of the world is past or passing It is now 
time to begin refining the expenences that 
life has provided Had he chosen another 
line of woik. Lowell implies, he might be 
faced with an involuntary retreat 

What was is since 1930. 
the hoys in my old gang 
are senior partners They start up 
bald like baby birds 
to embrace > etirement 

Tot the poet, retirement can only be self- 
induced Lowell chooses a different road 
“Why not say what happened 1 ’ 1 ' 

Considered at any length, of course, 
this task becomes impossible What hap¬ 
pened recedes into the vapors of person¬ 
al impressions, and those fade further into 
memory and self-deception Hence low- 
ell’s formidable intellectual poweis aie 
here expressed tentatively, as if truth were 
a scurrying creature to be captured only 
bt tefly in a flash of light Some of his terse 
epigrams both work and sing “Ants are 
amazing but not exemplary, their bee¬ 
hive hurry excludes romance" Others 
simply limp by as paiadox "A false calm 
is the best calm ’ “If you keep cutting 
your losses, 1 you have no loss to cut' 

The slackness of such thoughts is 
largely ameliorated by the pleasuie of 
watching Lowell smindamveatand then 
pass by them Seats lung for conclusions 
he offers few and insists on none His def¬ 
erence to both the sublet and the icadei 
cicalcs a mellowness that was latgelv 
lacking in eailiei books He is even hu¬ 
morous on occasion In an affectionate 
poem addressed to the late John Berry¬ 
man. Lowell admits ' I used to want to 
live to avoid voui elegy ’ Me tin ns out a 
witty quatrain worthy of the late Auden 

//'/ had a dream ol hell 
it would he packing up a house 
with demons eternally asking 
though t-pt <»'< >k i tig questions 

The dominant tone of the book 
though is elegiac The voice is that of a 
poet who is coming to view himself as sut- 
vtvor rather than inheritor "Being old in 
good times is worse than being young in 
the worst " He notes in passing the death 
of elders ‘This year killed Pound, Wil¬ 
son. Auden promise has lost its 

bloom" In Ulysses and Circe. Lowell 
achieves a Tennysoman melancholy in 
depicting the aging Greek heio 

> oung. 

he made .strategic choices-. 
in middle age he aci epts 
his unlikely life to corre. 
he will die like others as the gods 
will. 

drowning his last crew 
in uncharted ocean, 
seeking the unpeopled world 
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beyond the sun, 

lost in the uproarious rudeness of 
a great wind 

The expansive music of these last two 
lines is atypical of the basic asceticism of 
Day by Day Some of the pieces collected 
here are so slight that they would attract 
little notice if Lowell had not written 
them But he did, and his unique genius 
and lasting accomplishments have earned 
him a lien on public attention These po¬ 
ems—spare, often jarring to the ear, some¬ 
times even prosaic—insist on a hearing 
They are minor chords performed by a 
majorartist —Paul Gray 

Bus Stops 

S1CI1 IAN CAROUSEL 
j by Lawrence Durrell 
i Viking, 223 pages, S10 95 

i _ 

I 44"|“iavel' lawrence Durrell once 
\ I wrote ‘can be one of the most re¬ 
warding forms of introspection It is an 
elegant thought Aside from fiction, tra\- 
| el is also Dmrell s chief Ineraiy racket, | 
j and he is wonderful at it His travel j 
I books airive like long lelleis from a civ- I 
J ih/ed and very funny friend - the piose j 
! as luminous as the Mediteiranean air , 

I he loves One evening in Sicily, he could j 
| Uxik from his hotel balcony and see 
] the distant moth-soft dazzle of the lem- 
I pies" at Agngenlo 

i In a little Sicilian town called C’ha- \ 
j os, the bnlhplace of Puandcllo. Duiicll i 
i watched sunlight worthy of a neivous ! 

I breakdown by Furnei ' When a local 1 
dextor was summoned to treat a tourist 
in Durrell’s party, ‘he had a singular 
sort of expression a sort of holy c\- 
picssion which one suddenly realised 
| came from the fact that he was seated 
J stiff in case someone asked him a ques¬ 
tion in a foieign language He 

I looked in fact as if he had just emerged 
I after partaking of the Eucharist with 
| Eiank Sinatra ‘ 

Duirells keen sense of place turned j 
the Egyptian city of Alexandria into a I 
populai municipality of hteiature. al- | 
though his hothouse prose left the efTecl 1 
of unwholesome orchids raised in a mulch 
of shredded Oxford English Dtctionanes 
As a travel writer it would be difficult for 
Durrell to equal Bitter Lemons, his 1957 
portrait of Cyprus But then. Durrell lived 
for thiee years on Cyprus—owned a small 
old house, taught school, eventually : 
worked for the British government as the ' 
island drifted into bloody insurrection i 
Durrell went to Sicily as a tourist aboaid j 
the "Sicilian Carousel, ’ a bus tour clock- j 
wise around the island 

Although he is a connoisseur of Med¬ 
iterranean islands, Durrell sometimes 
seems to be labonng as hard as his red 
tour bus grinding up the mountain switch- 
backs The reader must listen to Rober¬ 
to, a wise and tactful Sicilian guide, dis- 
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Balcony scene In Taormina, Sicily 

Poetic effusion and a lovely disrespect 


coursing on the first-aid kit aboard the 
bus, there is a pause while the French la¬ 
dies buy postcards 

But Durrell is an endlessly inventive 
entertainer to bring along on a tup 
Among his companions Deeds, a former 
Indian army officer and Desert Rat, who 
speaks a jargon of 1940 Cairo, and the An¬ 
glican bishop, who has developed Doubts 
—"an evident Pauline-type neurosis 
which is almost endemic in the Church 
of England, and usually comes from read¬ 
ing luidv Chatterley's Lover in paper¬ 
back " There is also the insufferable Bed- 
does, a cashiered prep school teacher 
obscurely on the lam, who mutters cracks 
about Alcibiades being a queer A French 
couple reminds Durrell of "very cheap 
microscopes " 

With apologies (not completely con¬ 
vincing) for taking in so much so .fast, Dur- 
tell inspects Sicily—its history, people, 
temples, flowers He pauses for a charm¬ 
ing lecture on Empedocles (Durrell is an 
intellectual name-dropper) He loves sud¬ 
den transportations over centuries One 
afternoon the bus comes upon a serenely 
classical car crash "The occupant of the 
sports car was a handsome blond youth, 
and he was lying back in his seat as if re¬ 
plete with content, with sunlight, with 
wine The expression on his face was one 
of benign calm, of beatitude But the lit¬ 

tle man whose stethoscope was planted in¬ 
side his blue shirt over the heart was 
making the traditional grimace of doc¬ 
tors the world over ” 

Durrell loves the poetic effusion, what 
he calls “romancing"—but in an amiable 
way. like a man on his third drink who 


suddenly falls in love with a phrase Some¬ 
times he treats the past with a lovely dis¬ 
respect. At the catacombs in Syracuse, 
"there was an unhealthy-looking monk on 
duty at the picture-postcard stall He 
looked as if he had just been disinterred 
himself " As for the catacombs, “a coal¬ 
mine would have offered the same spec¬ 
tacle, really " 

For all his art, Durrell cheats a bit in 
Sicilian Carousel He asks at one point 
"What was Sicily 7 What was a Sicilian 7 " 
He never comes close to an answer, ex¬ 
cept for certain gestures, shades of light, 
knowledgeable asides Never mind The 
questions will keep, and they were prob¬ 
ably too solemn anyway — Lance Morrow 

Stilled Life 

THE SECOND DEADI Y SIN 
by Lawrence Sanders 
Putnam. 412 pages. $9 95 

C ovetousness, for those who don’t sin 
or don’t keep count, is the second 
deadly sin Pride is the first, and lust is 
No 3, though not necessarily in order of 
popularity In Lawrence Sanders' new 
novel, these and most of the other num¬ 
bered transgressions come into play as 
someone murders Painter Victor Mait¬ 
land at his studio in Lower Manhattan 
Who stabbed Maitland’’ Apparently 
someone who knew him, because there 
was no sign of foiced entry To know 
Maitland was to loathe him, he was a foul- 
mouthed brawler, a womanizer, a taging 
egomaniac But he was also a genius of 
the first order, the finest painter of fe¬ 
male nudes since Matisse and Bonnard 
In recent years his paintings have sold 
for up to S 100,000, and presumably prices 
will rise after his death Who covets the 
paintings, or the money ’ 

The author gives the puzzle to retired 
Chief of Detectives Edward X (“Iron 
Balls") Delaney, who spied out the sin¬ 
ner in Sanders' The First Deadly Sin De¬ 
laney's feet are flat, but his intellect is 
fully arched, there is no doubt he will 
track down the killer That certainty is 
the only real shortcoming of this amiable 
book, in which Delaney's adoring young 
wife leaves love notes for her husband in 
the refrigerator What might have been a 
tense and chancy struggle between cop 
and criminal is. instead, merely an inter¬ 
esting log of police procedure as Delaney 
ambles ineluctably after the wrongdoer 
The author's paragraphs march slow¬ 
ly. but they march well The suspects in¬ 
clude mischievous caricatures from the 
New York art world—a guileful art deal¬ 
er, a slithery lawyer, a glittering female 
collector of celebrities, a vacant former 
model who is Maitland's widow, and so 
on All of these art lovers are very cov¬ 
etous indeed The most appealing, though 
not necessarily the most villainous, is a 
brilliantly facile' painter named Jake 
Dukker, who has profitably latched on to 



Myster y Writer Law rence Sanders 

Fully arched intellect 


every new art fad m the past 20 years 
Says someone of Dukker "If the Hudson 
River School ever comes back into style, 
Jake will be sitting out there on the Pal¬ 
isades. painting the nver and trees and 
clouds and Indians in canoes " 

Jake Dukker is easy to detect as a lik¬ 
able fraud But a likely candidate for the 
murder is more difficult to find The vote 
here was for Delaney's cute wife, but it 
was wrong - John Show 
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All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is. in some elemental 
fashion, related Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove, each tiny flower and homely frog, the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours 7 World Wildlife Fund. Ut$ 

Contributions 1110 Marges, Switzerland This appeal has been donated by friends of the Fund 
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The most distinguished tobacco house in the world. \ 












There must be a reason 
why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - 
King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you 
true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size 
really satisfies. 
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Praising Makarios i 

To the Editot s 

In reporting the death of Archbishop ! 
Makarios (Aug 151 the great world lead- : 
er. you had to dig out a special le\icon ! 
He was Mack the knife.” the ' Hark 
Pi test or the Castro of the Mediterra¬ 
nean.' but not a word about his gicat- 
ness and his heroic lighting of 25 veins to 
liberate his homeland 

I assume that the Hutish press of the 
18th eenluiy used similai characteriza- 
tams for oui own (icotge \\ ashington 

Dtrmtnos V Pohzos 
Cluiilone AC ; 

It is unfair to accuse the late Arch- 
bishop Makai ios of ‘ preventing oulsidets ; 
from seeking leasonahle settlements in 
( yprus Ills wish was that of his people 


I ■{> i m m i, 



The late Archbishop Makarios 


lcl the aggies-.ni I inks withdiaw limn the 
island and I akish t vpnot tights will he 
guai. in teed What can he a mote reason 
able settlement’ Makanos was a patnol 
a compassionate man and a beloved ic 
specteel leadei lust as he suivised the 
I nglish colonialists kissmger the (nock 
junta and the lurks so he will smvive 
the maceiiiacies of I'lMt maga/me 

Minas S«i mi 
Sun Dieyo 

The epithet Byzantine is always 
handv It is intended to impicss the ic.id 
ei with the eiudmon of the authot who 
cannot conceive of a cleigy man-politic urn 
different horn Rasputin 

Lztlnmios I Cueeon 

liken SC 

The New Look 

IiMt s new look I Aug 151 is splen¬ 
did in evciy respect If the editors of the 
maga/inc are collectively holding then 

TIMt.SLPITMBtR ' I97 7 


Letters 

hieath in anticipation of reader reaction 
they can and should bieathe a huge sigh 
ofielief Art Dueclot Walter Betnaid has 
given the magazine its handsomest design 
evei It's good to sec that vou have gone 
the class route at a time when so many 
other publications me mining in ihe di¬ 
rection of tabloid-sell lock 

Cable \euhutis 
Pillshiiiyh 

like if I like if 

Albeit \l Simon 
I ust Bum m n k. \ J 

Please I beg of vou go back befoie 
Us too late Tout new foitrial has aged 
you by 20 ycais tinning flMi into la- 
thei lime Maybe n s the hair line col¬ 
umn itiles maybe the heaviei headlines 
Hut whalevei discipline and oigam/ation 
you may need to eiicouiage among voui 
wnteis fm the leadei Timi should be a 
fun expenence not a mnmiugmg in a 
daik closet I'm the news 

l C Masom Ji 
< a \u bln in u Mmoito 

As libeial-iiiiiided .is 1 am I tmd youi 
new lot mat leaves a lot to be desued 
Theie ate too many ban line rules sub- 
headlines section heads I he magazine 
isn i an organized list of news items but 
a lilet m v woi k of disci iv ei v 

Dm nl ho/lisi h 
r mini s / i inn t 

When 1 picked up im copy of I 1MI 
I was Homed \ oui new I'm mat aiouscd 
feelings of love and hale I found mvsclf 
asking wheic was ilic hclievahilily ol mv 
| old I imi ’ Hut. aflei sludving, it Im some 
1 tune I m beginning lo love it 

lim 1 I mst 
I ini emu s bill 

Viewing Foreign Policy 

y oui ievent evaluation ol \mei lean 
foieign policy uiulci Piesidcnl limim 
c aitci I Aug K| failed u> include ,im dis¬ 
cussion of l 1 S Me\k.m lelations In nn 
ludgmenl this was a sci ions omission I he 
initiatives of Piesidcnl ( aitci in Ibis it 
gaid must smely he viewed as one ol the 
majm achievements ol his cailv foieign 
|iii|ic> eflrnts He and Ills cmintei pal t in 
Mexico Piesidcnl I "pez Poitillo have 
woikcd together to establish a diplomatic 
i lunate that hasencouiaged iinpieccdent 
ed communication .uid iimpelalion be¬ 
tween oui two neighboring eountiics 

ti'lhussiunn Paliuh ,/ I me i 
1 mem tin / inbu 11 v 
Mt \no t in 

Presidcni C ai lei s eiii lent aliunde to¬ 
ward C ommumsl C Inna deeplv disap 
points me In each speevh he deliberately 
ignoies the abuse ol human lights in 
mainland China Obviously Piesidcnl 
C ailei is applying a double standard on 
that important mallei Such selective en¬ 


dorsement of human rights simple implies 
that he is using it as a weapon to deal 
with the Soviet Union not lot tile well- 
being of all mankind 

Jiiinti Dom; Chen 
Uiaoh I union 

Reforming Welfare 

II C aitci s welfate program I Aug 151 
passes C ongioss. I d like not to beat the 
( mvei nnient lei I me it has eliminated (lov¬ 
erly I piclei lo wail until those who have 
been helped s,u u 

Joe Men i 
\oith Plain held \ / 

I see ik' mention m Piesident Cai- 
ler s welfate package ot no viop welfare 
payments to wealthy landowners wcllaie 
payments to the shipping mdustiv oi wel- 
faie pavmeins to the tobacco mdustiv suf¬ 
ficient to cnsuie lung cancel foi us all It 
is ironic lhai these pavmenls aic now in 
effect while the miagei payments lo the 
needy will not be in lull elfect until I9KI 
Robeit II Sawalzhi 
Sun Dii'eu 

Expensive Experts 

Big ( mvei nnient gels biggei Now we 
have a Depamncnl of 1 neigv I \ug 151 
vvilh a lusl seal s budget ot S>!0 5 lullion 
(sure lo uiciease • ri vcais ahe.idi I hat 
comes lo some S4X foi e\ci> man worn 
an and child in the countiv Pcrlups hum 
would be a biiici wold than Un II that 
seems like a lol think of it as enough to 
buv moic than Kb() million bands ol oil 
at y, 1 1 pci hbl \ml loi all (he bally Iniii 
and expense mu will not tmd produce' 
oi itlme a single solitai v chop 

Dos nl \ PeutotL 
l nub stood (ah/ 

The Soul or the Gene 

\ oui at lick'on six lobiulogy I Aup, I) 
ends with IK senlciisi \l sui h a time 
the emeigcncc of a doctime pleaching 
that man is caught in lnsioiy able loex 
eicise five will only within the limits set 
hv his genes may doveiy well indeed 

I his diictimc has a lemaikahle ic 
semblance to the llmdii doc lime of ic- 
incanialion Hindus believe that each in¬ 
dividual soul lives sevcial 1 1 Ic vvdes and 
that Ihe actions in cash life cVsIe aic J< - 
lei mined by ihe accumulation ol the ac 
lions igood oi cvill ol all the previous life 
cvsles 

If wc sulisllliuc genes ini soul 
Hindu docliine emeu’es a- .i loiuutinci 
of sociubiology each gene i\ile igenci 
alioni having its adious determined by 
the picv urns gene oi lew 

til la Him tin 
Bom Inn 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, 1 ,mr ,v in, 

Hilililmi’ l h 2 shone ('hlclnos)jl lhivnil.il.ii 
Ink vo Mill l.ii'.in 

s., .iSf-Cs dt I 






Non um'l stop businessmen talking about 
success I ho name often quoted is Union Hank ol 
Switzerland known and trusted throughout the 
woild loi sccuriU, expertise and a tiul\ innovative 
approach to money matters with a minimum ol 
red tape lleadquaiteied in /unch, with the hack- 
Luound ol a sound oconoim, a stable govern¬ 
ment and worldwide activity lo know mote.just 
contact us 


***** 


lotal jssi K ^2,h00 million Swiss Irjnrs 
( .ipil.il <ni(l ifscrvfs .1.201) million Swiss (rants 

Hi-.ul <>ffi<o li ihnhulsir.isM. /uinl. 

Omits in Swil/irlaiid (iiMii\ii I .itis.miii Hmk H* mil 
1 llt'.tllo «ll ills /ll'li ll .Hill l KlUV.l \ 1 1 polls .Hill 111 Jt U * nllK I 
Ini jlmiis iii Swil \ i Kind 

Ourwtirldwidi 1 ni'lHoik 1 iiropt* I nnilmi l uMinktam' Muliul 
Musing North \imna \» s\ Vnk l s»m I tdii> ism 

( .ivni.ivi Is ll.imiii<»h/lk imiikI.i Mtvno MoiiIhmI Ini.mln 
( cntral and Soul li Vim riea I’an.im.i Htn-m.i ( ii.um SiuI'jliIo 
U ioil- l.uuirn Hiiv in11 \m.s Middle Ijsl XhuDh.thi ii iln mi 
Hi mil lotld.ih, khi.m l*ar has! loKn SmiMimu 1 Ihuu* Kunr 
Vitslrulia Mclhtuiiiu Swims \lnai IhIi.uiih sh'iii 1 


/s\ 

(UBS) 

vg7 

Union Bank of Switzerland 










At35,000 ft. icing is not uncommon. 




The icing we refer to, of 
course, is on this birthday cake 
And it could he vours 
You see, if vour flight on Thai 
coincides with your birthday we II 
ice a cake specially for you and 
serve it on hoard 

On a day as important as your 
birthday we think it's the least we 

Call do '< 111 Omni inull's 


Celebrations like this are lust 
another part of our Koval Oichid 
Service 

Which nisi i me 1 tides such 
luxuries as free di inks ; goui met 
ti«>d and a f i esh < n c hid tor every 
lady passengei 

All served with a grace 
and chai m that has been 
part of Thai culture foi 


thousands of years 

riy Thai, the national airline of 
Thailand 

And if it s your bntlid.iv let us 
km >w We II in it r mlv gi\ e vou a 
warm welcome when y<>u step on 



board, we I! give you an icv 
reception after we 

Thai ,aU " H 

Smooth as silk 
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^communications systems cbk^yhtwer-'-fi^pf: 
cutting impassable corners and.installing 
irtate "10"-$ertes microwave systems; BringlhtfH 
modern communications to some of the mpjjt ^ 
regions on earth. - ;: ^v._ v 

If you've got telecommunications problems, come &$6'lbp 
of the world's leading makers of telecom mu nicatlohs syjH 
terns and equipment. Come see Fujitsu. We'll show you how 
we can improve your telecom- FUJITSU LIMITED 
munications networks. By CUt- CmnwnKohms and EUxtranic* - 
ting big corners. Tokyo, Jwn 
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Market Week 


On a volume ol 94,205,400 shaics. ihe 
New York Slock Exchange Composite 
closed at 52 60, down 78 lot tht week end¬ 
ing Aug 26,1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 855 42, down 8 06 
Siandatd & Pixn s 500 slock index was 
96 06, down 1 45 Among significant 
N Y s 1 SlOc ks 


Net 


i Stock 

High 

Low 

Close 

Change 

1% 

| AlliedChem 

45 

42 

42% 

, AlumCo Am 

47'A 

45% 

46% 

None 

J Ampi Airlines 
, Am Brands 

10% 

45% 

9% 

45% 

& 

1 % 
1 % 

I Am Can 

39% 

38 

39% 

+ 1 

| Am Motors 

4 

3% 

4 

None 

1 AT&T 

63% 

60% 

61 

% 

. Avon Prod 

48% 

47% 

47'A 

' % 

Beth Steel 

21% 

20% 

20 3 /4 

1- % 

J Boeing 

57% 

54% 

55% 

1% 

| Burroughs 

73 

69 % 

71 

- % 

, Cater frac 

53 % 

so y. 

50% 

- 1 % 

, Champ Inti 

20% 

19% 

'9% 

14% 

- % 

1 Chrysler 

15 

14 V, 

Nune 

Clot k Equip 

15% 

34V, 

34% 

Non, 

Control Dala 

21% 

20 

20% 

% 

j DuPont 

116 

110% 

112% 

- 1% 

Eastern An 

6% 

6 

6% 

6 % 

East Kodak 

65% 

61% 

62 % 

% 

, Fsmatk 

3 ' Vs 

29% 

30'% 

1 

Exxon 

49% 

46% 

47% 

'% 

Eord Motoi 

42% 

4t % 

42% 

t 'A 

Gon Dynam 

5h% 

54 

55% 

2 % 

, Gen Elec 

54% 

51% 

53% 

i'A 

Gen Toods 

14% 

31% 

64% 

331/4 

% 

Gen Motor* 

66 

65% 

• % 

Gen T»'| & H 

12% 

30% 

11 % 

% 

Go Poc 

28% 

26'6 

28% 

:• 1 % 

Goodyear 

19% 

19 

19'/, 

'A 

Greyhound 

1 !% 

13% 

17 1/4 
26% 

' '7, 

! GulfOil 

27% 

26 V, 

y. 

' inco Ltd 

22% 

21% 

2'% 

% 

IBM 

272 

266 

267% 

1 % 

l.ift tcirv 

31% 

29% 

70'/, 

•A 

' Inf Print r 

47% 

45% 

46% 

1 % 

■ Int T*l & TpI 

11% 

12% 

32% 

% 

1 Johns Man 

12% 

31 

3 2 % 

1 % 

K Mart 

31% 

29% 

30% 

i 'A 

LTVCorp 

8 

7% 

7% 

13% 

None 

' L .ft^n Inst 

11% 

13% 

t '/s 

Lockheed 

18% 

'6% 

17 

None 

McDDoua 

25% 

22% 

23% 

1 % 

MerrkC^ 

89% 

57% 

57% 

- % 

3M 

53',', 

50% 

51% 

Vs 

Mobil Ot! 

62% 

58% 

59% 

2 % 

NCR 

47% 

43% 

44% 

- 2 'A 

OwPHi III 

24% 

24 

24 

% 

Put. Gas & El 

24% 

24% 

24'/, 

- % 

Pan Am 

5% 

5% 

5'A 

* % 

Penney JC 

37% 

16% 

36% 

% 

Philip Morris 

67 

59% 

60% 

- 1% 

Polaroid 

31 

29 

29% 

None 

Proc Gam 

85% 

82% 

85% 

' 2% 

RCA 

29% 

28% 

28% 

- % 

Reynolds Ind 

67% 

65% 

66 y. 

% 

Rockwell In* 1 

37% 

31% 

31% 

% 

Senrs Roe 

32% 

30% 

30% 

- 1 

Shell Oil 

31 

29'A 

30 

- 1 

S+d Oil Cal 

39% 

37 % 

38% 

% 

Tennoco 

32% 

29% 

30% 

- 2% 

Texaco 

28 

27% 

27% 

% 

T extron 

27% 

26% 

26% 

'A 

Time Inc 

34 

32% 

33% 

- % 

TWA 

9% 

8% 

9 

- % 

UAL Inc 

19% 

18% 

19% 

c 1 

Union Car 

47% 

45% 

45% 

% 

US Sleel 

32% 

30% 

32% 

+ % 

Utd Technol 

36% 

35 

35% 

4 % 

Wostinghouse 

20% 

18% 

'9% 

- % 

Woolworth 

19% 

18% 

I9'A 

53% 

1 % 

Xerox 

55% 

53% 

•A 
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Milestones 

AILING. Frank M. Johnson Jr., 58, direuoi- 
designate of the J HI The day after Pi ev¬ 
ident Cartel nominated him, the Ala¬ 
bama federal district lodge was disc oveied 
to have an aneurysm or abnormal swell¬ 
ing. of his abdominal aorta After a 70- 
minute operation pcriormed by Houston's 
| Dr Michael I Deltakey, in which the 
i weakened portion of the aorta was re 
I placed by a Dacron graft Johnson was re- 
i |xnted to be in ‘excellent condition He 
j is expected to iccovei completely in six 
weeks If his return to health is delayed, 
i Johnson said he would ask Cat ter to sc 
] cure someone else loi the dncctorship 

I 

j DIED. Sebastian Cabot, 59, portly, bearded 
; British actor besi known for ins ioIc as 
| french the butler-nanny on 1 V s \ l'um- 
\ ih ■tjfou, of a stioke, in Victoria BC 
, Amiable and urbane Cabot once said 1 
] like to think of mvseli as a rather dash- 
, ing figure, like Talstafl ' 

I DIED. Colonel Jacob M. Arvey, 81 t. hicago s 
! Democratic boss iri ihe late 1940s and 
i kingmaker instrumental in Harry Tru- 
| man's narrow 1948 presidential victoiv 
i aftei a series of heart attacks, in Lhica- 
i go Ihe son ot poor Russian Jewish ini- 
| migiants Atvey i.uip doorbells for ward 
! politicians as a teen-ager while he worked 
' his way ihrough law schixil He 1'ccame 
I the epitome of the back-room politician 
and engineered many a political careet 
1 persuading an cx-assistanl to the Secre- 
] tary of the Navy nanied Adlai Stevenson 
j to run tor the govci noiship of Illinois and 
| a L'niversity of ( hicago professor Paul 
j Douglas, to try I'm ihe LI S Senate 

1 DIED. Chester J. LaRoche, 84 former ad- 
I vcrtismg czai and churmun (1954-71) ol 
i the National I oolball I oundalion and 
| Hall of 1 ame m Southampton, N Y The 
I quarter back of Yule s championship foot¬ 
ball team in 19|(> t uRoche wtni on to 
head Young &. Kuhicarri the Wat Ad- 
j verlisingCouncil served as vice than man 
! of the Blue Netwoik tlater Am i, and 
| founded his own advertising agent v 

DIED. Naum Gabo, 87 If tlssian-hoin sculp- 
, tor who founded constructivism one of 
| the most innovative movements in 20lh 
I cenluiy art of cancel, in Water bury 
i Conn Gabo studied medicine and cngi 
neering m pt e-World War I Get many 
while at the same time, painting and 
sculpting Iri 1920 he v. /ole R^uh cm Mu*- 
iteslo, which outlined the pi maples he 
was to espouse i ejecting sculpture as mass 
and calling for the ust of space as a siiuc- 
tural part of the object Aftei working m 
England 11935-461 Gabo moved to the 
! US and in 1952 became an American cit¬ 
izen He created a dazzling, any Kxly of 
work fragile and ctx'lly elegant ! wast¬ 
ing. swooping ates made of glass or plas¬ 
tic, for example, weie strung with wiies 
like harps His woik greatly influenced 
later generations of ai lists, particularly ki¬ 
netic and Pop sculptors 
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K ail Marx's unmtsiakahle faue has appealed twice before on out cover 
t)n the first ix^asion (Feb 23, I94S), we observed the 100th an- j 


ni'.ersarv of the Communist Want/eui' with a antique of Marx s philosophy 
In the May 7, 197 < is.uc of out I urojican edition l'l.MI analyzed Marx s lin¬ 
gering a|>pcal among the young This week we examine the revolt of F lance s I 


New Philosopher who aigue th.it all ideologies Marxism included are I 
useless and danpoous 1 hen wntings pose the shaipesl challenge yet io I u- i 
lovommunism scarefully cultivated democratic image j 

I oi Paris Coi lespondont Sandra Fiutton reporting on the I tench icon- j 
■ 'clasts stured an unexpected - and exciting sense i>f iccogmlion ' These ! 
vining intellectuals she cabled last week ate on the same wave length as | 
many people I hid icpoiledon irt the l S Jnnmv C alter Jeiry Blown Car- 1 
los t astaneda and a host of antiwai and civil lights activists 1 ■Mter eight | 



Associate Editor Painton; Burton on balcony of TIME’S Paris office 


vcais as a cone-ikmdcni in los \ogclcs and Boston Bui ton found this ■ 
week s assignment a fascinating mixiuie of poismwililies a iei|uiied read¬ 
ing list of French philosophers old and new and a bas'c pnme 1 '>m the 
I tench mte-lligenlsra and how it works Burtons inleivnws form the basis , 
ol Assixiale I dilor I icdeiick Painton s 20lh covei siorv lor I ixtl Bamlon ! 
who was hoi n in I ndianapohs ha> had a long and distinguished join nalislu c.i- > 
reer IBs reporting on the koiean VV ji lor the UmLcd Ihess htoughi him the : 
prized National Headliners C luh Award in I9S( On assignment in I mope , 
lor l V Vi'H'v <f II oilil Rc/mH. he coveted major events on Ihe C ontinent as \ 
well as the Algerian wai and the stoty or black Afriv'.i s euieiging nations \ 
He joined our stall in 1971 VV ruing this week s sun y I’amlon w*is icmmded j 
of whal he had seen in Budapest dining the Hungaiian upilsing ol 19S(i j 
I or me, the lailure of ideology was made strikingly deal I oi len ycai van e*n- 1 
me generation of young people had been indoctrinated in Marxist dogma 
but when the disuideis biokc oul il was these verv young people whv' look 
to the slie-ets Mat xism simplv couldn l heliausmitled to Hungaiv 


J ) - 
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COVER STORY: p. 18 t ver since World War II. the ixrlilical gixl 
of French intellectuals - and many others round the world - has 
been Karl Mai\ Now a group of young I tench thinkers known 
as the "New Philosophers' —many of them onetime Marxists 
themselves- are attacking Marxism root and branch, and along 
with it any othei ideology that offeis itself asa panacea foi man¬ 
kind The New Philosophers mistrust government power under 
any ideological flag but they generally feai socialism more than 
capitalism ‘ 1 he state " says Andie Lihic ksm.mn the pivotal fig¬ 
ure ol the group, 'is as dangeious a-. pi i vale monopolies Ber- 
naiJ Hemi levy anothei of the philosophers, maintains that 
"Marxism is the opium of the j>eople and obsei ves bleakly that 
the 20lh centuis's gieat invention ma\ prove to he the coiiecn 
tuition camp 1 he F lench ihinkcrs genuallv agree lhal jieople 
everywhere arc hettei t'tf working on individual political issues 
-nut Icat power the environment minoi itv rights lathei than 
seckingauy political utopia Sayst my 1 aidicau co-aulhoi of one 
of the New Phikvsopheis most mflucnlial books It is ncc- 
cssaiv 10 leniHuu e the idea that auv system can be a savior 

THE WORLD: p. 8 (. h mese leaders appealed to turn a deaf eai to 
various pioposals advanced bv US Sccielaiy ol State ( ytus 
Vance i oneeirung way > by which the two nations might deal 
with the Taiwan issue According to one proposal the C hinese 
might issue a statement disclaiming tneir intention to invade 
Taiwan while still affirming then right to do so Another sug 
gested that thev tacitly accept America's continuing partici 
padon m Taiwan s defenses C hma s leadership apparently re¬ 
mains committed to the position stated by L ban man Hua Kuo- 
(eng at the paity conference held cailiet this month At the 
timt Hua s-ud Taiwan province is China’s vieied teirilorv 
We are delta mined to libeiate Taiwan When and how is en- 
tncly C hma’s internal alfan 

p. 11 America’s Llnitcd Nations Ambassador Andrew Young 
and Britain s I oreign Secretary David Owen (lew to Africa last 
week, tiying to win support foi a peace plan that might end Rho¬ 
desia's bloody live-ycat-old civil wai Undei the terms of the 
joint U S -British piopv>sal Rhodesia would revert to British co¬ 
lonial status foi six months, at the end of which time elections 
would be held and a new government would take office The 
piesent white-officered Rhodesian army would be virtually dis¬ 
mantled, and a U N peace keeping organization would main¬ 
tain order during the transition pcnod The L S fiutain and 
Saudi Arabia would be the major conn i(tutors to a $1 billion de¬ 
velopment fund It lemairis to be seen whether Rhodesia's Ian 
Smith who is expected to win a majority in elections called for 
this week, will be attracted by the plan 

ENERGY: p. 36 World supplies of uranium should increase short¬ 
ly as a result of the Australian government's decision last week 


! to permit furthet mining and export ol uiamum Lxporis from 
j Australia which holds onc-lilth of the world s known reserves. 
| were hailed in 1973 for environmental reasons and also be- 
1 cause of feais that continued oveiseas Uade m uranium might 
i contribute to nuclear weapons ptolifeiuiion Since 1972 the price 
! of uranium has soared from $7 pet lb to mound S‘12 a lb 

i ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 38 A trial undei wav in lexus prom- 
j ises to he one of the most intriguing cases to be heard in a U S. 

| courtrix'in this year At stake is the reputation ol .Southwestern 
| Bell a major componen! of Amencas giant telephone cum- 
, pany A I AT The plaintiffs charge that Southwestern Bell 
| bubed politicians and newspapei men and also once held a three- 
; dav orgv for influential politicians m older to win rate iricieas- 
j es 'I he i tympany denies the charges and claims that vine of the 
i plaintiffs a former employee, was (rung locovci uphisown mal- 
| feasance in falsifying expense accounts and in demanding sex 
j from female employees ftu promotions 

| p. 39 L S bankers who have already had to stretch out then 
i loans to Zaire arc worried about then loan commitments io'I ur- 
1 key and Peiu Tuikev is aheadv bei.cved to be lyehmd in in- 
leiest payments to several ol its cteduors Peiu has riot failed to 
! make a debt pay ment on time but us ability It' set vice debt is ex- 
1 ccedmglv piecarious American banks have close to S3 billion 
j in loans outstanding to Peru, while lutkey’s shoit-tcrm obli- 
, gallons exceed more than S3 billion at a lime when its inter - 
1 national reserves amount to only about 5600 million according 

I 

j to some sources 

! 

i ESSAY: p.43 Vans, those womblike rooms on wheels once re 
■ served foi plumbers, shoil-dislancc movers and TV tepairmcn. 
1 have become one of the most chaiadensticallv A met lean es- 
I cape pods For the almost 2 million Americans who have bought 
them, observes Essayist Frank T rippelt, vans offer all the com¬ 
forts of home on the toad Detroit confidently expects to sell 
570,000 more of these pleasure vehicles this year arid owneis 
ate spending (housands of dollars on decorating them Both m- 
•.ide and out the lovingly |>eisonali/ed vans lesemble the tech 
! nology and fantasy of Sun H ars 

i 

I 

BOOKS: p. 58 Janwillem van de W'etcring, a Dutchman who is 
emerging as an important writei of inystenes has fashioned a 
new book that involves efforts to break up a gang ih.u is smug¬ 
gling drugs and stolen ait from Japan lo Am-.tud.im Van de 
Wetcring who is a student of Zen and once spent lime in a Jap¬ 
anese monastery displays detailed knowledge of Japanese so¬ 
ciety and also Us Maha the \akusa His novel. The Japanese 
Corpse, moves a bit too slowlv but V.m dc Wetenng's talent for 
developing characters more than makes up for this ffaw, says 
TlMt s reviewer Martha Duffy 
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| CHINA 

| Agreeing to Disagree 

I An “exchange of views, "maybe, but no give at all on Taiwan 


| Inman ptoutnc i\ ( how \ urn ft! 

l I! <’ iiii determined lo liherate 

j hnmw H hen and how o cntiith < hi- 
| no s ain't na! affair 

T hat said it all 1 he words mci c spo 
ken by ( hind's Pails Chan man 
anil Piomioi. 11 ud Kuo feng eat 
i liti this month timing a loui-horn 

; addiess before tht f lovenili National 
l Congiess of ihe l hinese Communist f\u 
| ty Hut they were released last week onl> 
j a few hours licfoie the ainval in Peking 
I of Lf Seeietary of Stau C vru> Vance 
I The central put pose of the Vatue mis 
| sum was to determine whether tlieie was 
I any chance lor a compromise between Ihe ' 
| U S and C'hinj on the problem of 1 atwan 1 
j - the key issue blinking the establish 
! ment ol full diplomatic iciations between 
I Washington and Peking fliere was nev- 
| er any doubt that the Chinese would sin. k I 
| to then specific demands th it the US 
i sever its iciations with fitiwan. abrogate 


to make it plain that they would not 
Ihe Administration mindful of the 
ciiticism *>l sianl letuins hum Vames 
Hips in the Middle I asl and Moscow look 
cate lo bill the Peking venturi metely as 
evploiatoiy a gel-dcquu'nteJ meeting 
between the young( auci Adiiunistiuiion 
Lind l hums newly conlumeJ post Mao 
leadership Said a U -S olluial on the eve 
ol VaiKe s dipatiute Kant imagine go 
mg on a trip v» ilh less pi i >i luni ol what s 
going to come out of it 

Valid s reception m Peking repiutcd 
I IMI C onespondenl ( hnslopher Ogden 
was pome hul no'iceablv lesltauied Ihe 
aupiit gieetmg was a .lisp handshake 
Horn I oieign Mmisle' Huang Hua and 
Huang «. hen chief of Pckmi's liaison of- 
Ine in Washington no ham 1 no honor 
guard On the ilnvi into ine cilv Values 
Red l lag limousine passed thousands 
of cheering dcmonsti.iiois \> bo as u 
tinned out weic celebrating loi the Ihml 
day m a row the site esslul completion 


andothei (. ImuseoHicialssciibbled notes 
but asked no iiuestions Vance talked only 
about international affaus emphasizing 
the aieas in which Washington and Pe¬ 
king had common interests but postpon¬ 
ing the matter of laivvan That night, at 
a deliberately low-keyed banquet. Huang 
noted in a gloomy toast that there were 
1 still problems between the two 
count! ies 

Nc\( dav Vance met again with 
Huang and bioached the 1 aiwan issue of- 
Icimg several formulas lor possible com- 
pionuse Might the l hmest considei is 
suing a statement asset ting then light to 
use lot if against the island but disclaim¬ 
ing any intention of doing so’ Could they 
tacitlv accept lOnlmued US pailuipa- 
lion m the defense ol Taiwan ’ t ould they 
, ignoioor at least not repudiate an Amer- 
1 icari statement that the I S would tirn- 
■ lateially dedaie its mtetest m a peuetul 
sittlei'ieiu ol the issue' 1 


j a 1954 defense treaty and temove us le- 
mainmg 1 165 suvueinen from the is¬ 
land But V.uue hoped that Peking's new 
tulers might stand still tor l ! S letention 
of some soil ol special mle in the fulme 
of the island Hua s statement seemed 


of the awaited p.uiv ( oegiess 

Hit t.ilks began tlm 1 alietnoon at a 
long wooden table in die (iic.it Hall of 
the People Vance was hit rally ihe only 
person to speak lor almost d horns while 
foreign Mimstei Huan» sat impassivity 



W »hile the i hmese poiuleied thi 
' Sei re la i y s questions Vance a 
leluclnnl sightseer touted the 
Museum ol ( hmesellistoiv l tn 
Imtc h he lack led a pi nice st hit ken Sze- 
t hwan style it plelc with ted pcjipets no 
■ doubt in liaimiig joked local Western dlp- 
■ lonmts lot lus meeting ne\t tlay with the 
tough blunt I cup llsiao-p nit', theieccut 
Iv rehabilitated V ice Picinici who isa na¬ 
tive of Szechwan ptovinct I hat evening 
1 Vann s htists gave him a bit-ak Instead 
, of attending the revolutionary ballet ihat 
Rtclutd Ntvm. (ictald lord and Hems 
Kisstngei had all been obliged to sit 
through lot m Kissinger s cast on two i» 

1 cjsions sleep thi ought \ ance was takcri 
to a comic aciobattc pelforniance eom- 
| jilete with bicycle balancing acts and an 
! imul imiiaiions- and not a single slogan 
’ oi political bannci was tn sight 

At ihe meeting next day. Feng Hsteo- 
ping was in full charge from the begin¬ 
ning He kept Vance waiting while he 
! gieeted US correspondents ( 1 ve been 
leading youi stones Some aie aecuiate, 
some ait* not") I atei in Chinese peasant 
i fashion he lepeatedly spat into a white 
i poicelain spittoon on the floor beside 
1 Vance- invanahly it seemed while 
i Vance was talking But that mghi he in- 
j vited Vance to a splendid dinner at the 
, 19th century Summer Palace built by the 
• l nr pi ess Bo wager J/'u Hsi During the 
j meal, which was served in the ornate Pa- 
, vtlion foi Listening to Orioles, Teng took 
i off his Mao tunic and Vance removed his 


i 

i 

1 

I 

I 

i 
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Vance at banquet with China’s Vice Piemier Teng Hsiao-p'lng (left) and at earlier dinner with Foreign Minister Huang Hua 

Instead tit a ttelioiruriy hand and lionoi yuan / a elooms i cm aider ilia! there Here still problems hens cert die tsso tommies 


Idckel lUn duck cutlets stuffed with w, ' 
mils and shark hits with ham aud chick¬ 
en i eng, desciihed his veais in the Yenan 
cases with Mao and hisevk fiom Peking 
when he was purged last year following 
the death off hou I rt-lai 

On the linal day VatKe paid a 75- 
mimiie comlesv call on C ha.iin.in Hua 
You have spoken ol this tup as evplor 
aloiv llua iJid .oidulls It Is good lot 
vou to act to know the new leads I s ol 
I tuna to have an cve haive ol stews I his 
is pood then afli’i a sets still piesscon 
luetice at which he desuihed his Id 1 , 
hours ot talks ssith I he ( hinesc leaders 
as candid and sets use tul \aricclelt 


lor lokss' and Washington to iepoit to 
Jimmy C aitei 

1 hough he would have welcomed a 
leal hieakthrough in US relations with 
C hina, Cartel must also have realized that 
it would tse easier to live with a contin¬ 
uing impasse just now Already lighting 
to gel Us Panama C inal Ireaty iluough 
the Senate the Aclimmstiation would 
draw considerable criticism on the wis¬ 
dom as well as the moidlilv - of anv ac 
non that could he inter pieled as the a ban 
donment of the Nationalist icgime on 
laiwau Willing in the New Yoik limes 
Iasi week loimer I'ndei Secielaiv ol Slate 
Cieoii'c Ball declan d that ciavenlv vicld- 


ing to Peking s demands on Taiwan 
would do gnevous damage nol onlv U' an 
oldallv and to V\ ashington c relationships 
in \su hut also to I’S sell icsped as 
well Ball dismisses Ihe jiptmitni llial Pc 
king, might g.iow impalieni with 11 S tnm- 
ness on the recognition question and de¬ 
cide to Us to settle >ts dilfeiencC' with 
Miiscow the last i> he aigues ( hina is in¬ 
terested m conducting limited diplomat¬ 
ic business Iwuh the IS) lot one reason 
onlv lhai we .lie an enemy of Us en- 
cmv the Sen tel l uuon 

Indeed (he mw Peking legumes foi- 
eign policy remains unchanged in that rc- 
g.ud In his Part l ongress speo h, Hua 


The Secretary and Leonard Woodcock, chief of U.S. mission in Peking, lunching In shirtsleeves aboard boat on Summer Palace Lake 
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The Enforcer from Fragrant Hill 

J ust 27 days after Mao Tse lungs death last September Wang Tung-hsmg, a 
close eonhdani of Maos since the 1910s set out on what seemed like a sim¬ 
ple courtesy sail on Mao s |X’>litieully ambitious widow (. hiang t'h tug Accom¬ 
panied by some aides from one of hts commands the elite 1 s 000-man palace 
gtuud. Wang strode into Mmc Mao’s sumptuous silla in the forbidden C lty 
-- and promptly arrested her A few hours before he had taken mtocuslodv Parly 
Vice Chairman Wang llung-vven and two other Politburo ligures -the other 
three members along with Mmc Mao of the celetiiaicd f iang ol 1 out 

With that switi work, the shon, stocky, usually smiling Wang disposed of 
the leaders of the ladiLals in the post-Mao struggle tor powci in China and 
opened the way lot the triumph that < haitman llua Kuo feng and his so-called 
moder ales celebrated at the eleventh Paris C ongress I here Wang also got his re¬ 
ward he was named one of the foui party vlc chairmen and placed on the Stand¬ 
ing Committee which runs Chinas .15 million-member paiiy and thus the 
nation itself Along the yeas Wang also got a peisonal encomium from t halt 
man llua yyho ptaiscd the immenst inletnal-sccurity apparatus headed by Wang 
- -singling out its work in keeping C hinu and its leadership Imm falling into 
the hands of the l iang of Pour 

W ester n obsei sets ate uncertain whether Wang is emerging as a C hinesc cer- 
sion of I ayrenti Bcua the Sos ret security chief who rose lo power under Slalm 
and yeas later executed But Wang suielv has the potential 1 mm his lightly 
gnaided headciuaileis in I ragiant Kill l’aik, a sprawling tiee lined compound 
of aiilenna-coveied villas and undeigiound facilities about a hull-hom cfrivc 
hum downtown Peking. Wang tuns the < hinesc equivalents ol the 1 1 S \ r HI Se- 
ciet Service and ( ia His path to I ragiant lid' negan earls n. .he l^lOs when 
as a eouniiv hnv corpotal in the Comniunisl toices fighting ihc Nuiieinahxt >e 
gime he became Mao s personal bodyguard He c|uicklv rose to command Mao s 
entire sedulity louc in a legendary 1947 o|X‘tatiou he managed to save Mao 
< hi.mg C h mg and Chou I rt-lai from capture by Nationalist troops m Iheir 
cave headquarter, in \ ciuii 

Wang has also tieen ctedilcd wnh bringing down Deleiisc Minister Lin 
Piuo in M'/1 Vi oiv'ini’ lo ihe official C hmese version l m had been caught plot 
ting againM Mao and vvas acv'der'tally killed in a plane crash over Mongolia 
pi. ilublv while lleeing lo the So' id f imon in lac t Western spec lalisi , have sus 
peeled the clash ' vv as the i esult of sabotage Wangs wot k in 'hml 
.Some Western analysts believe that « , ... . . 

Wangs mi v t assignment will be to pte- 
vent rhe 'ciki ui tericC of Ihe vv idespread 
stttkes itois and aimed tcbelhons that 
have plag.ucd the countiy since il he- 
ijme cleat that llua was winning the 
lea do i ship snuggle I o accomplish this 
hi can call on at least a half-million se¬ 
curity tioups under his command tie 
apparently also supemses sevetal secre¬ 
cy shtonned police otgam/alions, these 
include the dicaded Ministry of Public 
Secunty which maintains Peking, s lo- 
tahtanan rule partly through the aid of 
a vast system of forced-labor camps 
where millions arc imprisoned 

Wang has other credentials that 
make his a name lo be reckoned with 
in any spec illation about the next gen 
cralron of imwei m Peking One is his 
ag.e at 61 he is a stripling compared 
with Defense Minrslei Yen Chien-ymg. 

79. and LX-puty Piemre' I eng, Hsiao- 
p ing, 77 Wang also has the power to es¬ 
tablish watchdog committees lo monitor 
the lovally of high parly and military 
officials f rnally there is his long ca 
reer at the heart of < htna's security ap¬ 
paratus Says a Nationalist Chinese of¬ 
ficial Wang ‘knows wheie all the bodies 
are burred ' 



Security Chief Wang and Chairman Hua 



Ian Smith out campaigning 


. KIlODfSIA 

; Decision Time 

i Will Smith vote for peace'* 

E ven it he wins his fomth electron this 
week lari Smith s days m offue may 
lx numbered 1 he Rhodesian Prime Min 
, ister is under mi'tiiuing pressme logive up 
• his imixissible dream of peipcUiuimg 
■ white mmoiuv u.k in Salisbury anu lo 
i avcri lur the i bloodshed bv .ic.edmg lo a 
, new l S-British peace proposal Iheinr- 
j tiativc is aimed at ending the live veai-oid 
gueiiilia wai with natii'nahst Ibices and 
i paving the way loi black majority uric 

I he l S s United Nations Ambussa- 
| dm Andrew > ouug and Brilish 1 oieign 
| Secretary David Owen flew into Zambia 
i kite last week to begun a selling job on Ihe 
] peace plan After a meeting in'he capital 
| of 1 lisaka with itpiesenlaUvcs of (he five 
\ front-line slates i/ambia Angola Mo- 
i Aimbique I an/uiiia and Botswana) as 
! well ,*c with Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
! Mugabe leaders of Iht nationalists Pal 11 - 
| otic I rout, > oung and Owtn weie sv bed 
! uled lo continue to Ptclona I he ptopos 
i als will be piesented this wtek to Sindh 
1 Africa's Prime Minister John Vois'et and 
, Smith himself 1 he plan piovidts tor 
1 ► a si.vmmith uansitioi> nen.x.1 dutuig 
I which Rhodesia levelling, l>> 'I. legal sta¬ 
tus as a Hr rush colony would In. governed 
, by a I ondon-appoiiiKd .i lrnmi'-tratoi 
i who would organize u constitutional con- 
j feicnce based on ’be pnnciplt ol one man, 
. one vote 

I ► eleciiorisat itic enil ol ihe uansition pe 
! iiod at Abnh lime the colony would bo- 
! come independent and authority woulel 
’ pass to the new b elected government 
| ► .t 1 1 N pcucc-keepnigoigam/atron that 
would maintain older and oversee a plan 
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INDIA 

Closer, Much Clos er, Indira to Thee 

An "autocratic”minister in the dock 


to create a new, mixed Rhodesian force 
composed of some elements of the pres¬ 
ent Rhodesian army and the Patriotic 
Front forces, 

► a $1 billion development fund, made 
up largely of contributions from the U S . 
Britain and Saudi Arabia, that would be 
used to bolster the new government 
against the flight of white capital and con¬ 
sequent economic rum 

While the Lusaka conference was go¬ 
ing on, Smith flew to Pretoria for talks 
with Vorster The two leaders are likely 
to focus their objections to the U S -Brit¬ 
ish proposal on two aspects first, the plan 
would require Smith s resignation, and 
second, it would mean disbanding some 
units of the Rhodesian army, including 
the notorious Selous Scouts, and allowing 
a U N peace-keeping force to come in 
Young, for his part, professes optimism 
that Smith will realize that “Rhodesian 
whites cannot win” and thus take the 
peace proposal seriously At the same 
time. Young says he discerns among black 
nationalist leaders a “sense of urgency and 
a willingness to cut short the armed strug¬ 
gle somewhere short of marching into 
Salisbury ” 

Washington and London intend to 
give all the patties concerned at least a 
month to decide whether or not the plan 
is acceptable to them Meanwhile, even 
many white Rhodesians were questioning 
the need for a general election in their 
country at this time The Rhodesia Her¬ 
ald lamented in an editoual last week 
“Wouldn’t it be nice if someone told us 
what we are voting for 7 " Aiming to head 
off an imposed U S -British settlement. 
Smith called the surprise election m July, 
hoping that a new mandate would enable 
him to push through some kind of com¬ 
promise with either of two "accepted" 
black leaders the Rev Ndabaningi Sit- 
hole or Bishop Abel Muzorcwa 

B ut few Rhodesians, white or black, 
have any idea what Smith means by 
his vague talk of "internal settlements.’ 
“broad-based governments,” and a “de¬ 
sire” to bring blacks into the decision¬ 
making process Says a white Salisbury 
plumber who always voted for Smith in 
the past "All we have ever had from him 
are promises, so me and my mates have 
decided we've had enough There is no 
one to replace Smith, so we are not vot¬ 
ing I’m thinking of emigialing " 

Smith is not expected to run into any 
real trouble in capturing a majority De¬ 
spite the general apathy, the polls gave 
his Rhodesian Front party 6191 of the 
vote, compared with less than 4 f ; for 
the far-right Rhodesian Action Party 
Whether Smith’s likely victory will prove 
to be a new lease on power or only a last 
gasp remains to be seen But barring a 
stunning surprise, of which he is certain¬ 
ly capable, Smith was expected to turn 
thumbs down on the U S -British proposal 
—thus buying a little more time, if not a 
solution ■ 


S ince Indira Gandhi launched what 
she hopes will be a political come¬ 
back three weeks ago (Time. Aug 15), of¬ 
ficial probes of corruption in her fallen re¬ 
gime have been reaching ever deeper into 
her inner circle First came the news that 
foui top advisers had been jailed on charg¬ 
es of embezzling $7 million fiom her Con¬ 
gress Party’s campaign funds Then last 
week the investigators landed their big¬ 
gest catch so far ex-Defense Minister 
Bansi Lai, 49, who was arrested on charg¬ 
es of misappropriating S60.000 from the 
party's youth wing 

A lawyer and former chief numstei 


of the stale of Haryana bordering Delhi. 
I al became Mrs. Gandhi s Defense Min¬ 
ister in December 1975 During his ten¬ 
ure, Lai wielded enormous power and ac¬ 
quired a reputation for arrogance and 
vindictiveness As a member of the “cau¬ 
cus of four” that surrounded Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi during the emergency he enjoyed an 
influence second only to that of her son 
Sunjay. another caucus member to whom 
he was also close 

In fact, it was Lai's Sanjay connec¬ 
tion that most intrigued observers of In¬ 
dia's gathering political stoim Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s son treated the Congress Party’s 
youth movement, whose funds Lai is ac¬ 
cused of stealing, as his personal fief San¬ 
jay and Lai have both been gianted an¬ 
ticipatory bail against possible charges 
relating to other investigations Most of 
the probes are unrelated, but m at least 


one the two men could be implicated joint¬ 
ly At issue whether Lai ai ranged the sale 
of state land to Sanjay at below market 
prices for the construction of a contro¬ 
versial automobile plant, and whether 
Sanjay illegally used his position to 
obtain favored treatment for the plant 
Before the magistrate, Lai dismissed 
the embezzlement charge against him as 
‘just politics" and accused political en¬ 
emies of hatching “a plan to kill me ” For 
its part, an increasingly embarrassed Con¬ 
gress Party—which last April expelled 
Lai for "undemocratic, autocratic and un¬ 
dignified attitudes” during the emergency 


-leveled undetailed charges of politically 
motivated torture against the govern¬ 
ment of Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
Late last week, Sanjay himself made 
his first court appearance and was 
mobbed by pushing, shouting young men 
The judge granted him bail in one of sev¬ 
eral cases against him. but Sanjay is ex¬ 
pected to be a regular visitor in courts in 
months ahead Says one official “The in¬ 
vestigators have more information than 
they know what to do with ” 

Indira does not seem to be vulnerable 
to charges of financial wrongdoing, real 
trouble could come from official studies of 
abuses during the emergency Asked if he 
planned to call Mrs Gandhi as a witness, 
former Supreme Court Justice J C Shah, 
head of the most important panel, replied 
“If I felt it necessary—and I feel that it is 
necessary—then I will call her.” ■ 
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Banal Lai under arrest; Sanjay Gandhi mobbed as he enters courtroom 

Reaching ever deeper into ilic inner circle of the ex-Prime Minister herself 
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Most births are problem-free. In some cases, however, the new 
born child needs help before the mother can take over.This 
child’s resistance is so weak that even the doctors and nurses 
go near him as little as possible. Yet they must know 
immediately of any change in his condition. Those monitors 
constantly watching his heartbeat and breathing are more 
reliable and efficient than human surveillance. So you can be 
sure that he is being well cared for. Another area in which a 
Philips system is helping where help is needed. 


We make such a variety of medical systems 
that we can equip entire hospitals and 
frequently act as consultants in their design 
Some of the products we make include 
lighting and paging systems, sophisticated 
diagnostic X-ray systems and scintillation 
counters and electron microscopes for the 
research laboratories One recent advance 
is a unique system for radiation therapy in 
which the treatment planning, which normally 
takes a specialist half a day, can be done in a 
few minutes and in greater detail 












Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass Add slice of orange Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind,cracked ice. 



With the A300, 
lort-to-medium range mear 
200 to2500 nautical miles. 

In airline parlance, short-to-medium range means 
200 to 1800 miles, but to us it means 200 to 2500 miles 
That means that an airline, using the A300, can make 
money with the same airplane on the shortest hops 
and still use it for transcontinental service and all 
the routes in between 

2500 mile range with a full passenger load means 
NewYork to San Francisco non-stop Paris to Bagdad. 

Bombay to Manila. Sydney to Perth London to Moscow 
The A300 is such a versatile and profitable air¬ 
craft because of its many advanced features Such as 
twin-)et efficiency Low fuel consumption Vast cargo 
capacity and advanced cargo-handling systems 
Passenger-attracting wide-body comfort Incredible quiet 
The A300 It has set new standards in cost effec¬ 
tiveness And redefined the concepts of range 

SA300 

Airbus Industrie 31700 Toulouse France 
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If the Left Wins 

A novel‘s forecast collapse 

Pans, March 1978 A Socialist-Com¬ 
munist alliance wins control of France's 
National Assembly, crowds dance m the 
Place de la Concorde President Val- 
iry Giscard d'Estaing reluctantly names 
Socialist Party Chief Franqois Mmet rand 
as France's Premier Communists get 

four of the 19 Cabinet posts, becoming the 
first party members to gam power in West¬ 
ern Europe since the 1940s Transition 
appears smooth at first, but then 

T hat ts the situation in the opening 
pages of a new novel published in 
France last week Titled The 180 Days of 
Mitterrand, the book probes what will 
happen if the Socialist and Communist 
parties gam power in next March's parlia¬ 
mentary elections—which is entirely pos¬ 
sible The work of a so far anonymous au¬ 
thor, Days is an instant hit its first 
printing of 50,000 copies sold out in a day 
The novel, says the book editor of the 
French newsmagazine L'Express, is “a 
marvelous projection of the present that 
always remains on the edge of reality ” 
And. in Days' projection, reality is 
pretty grim The left-wing coalition head¬ 
ed by Franjois Mitterrand, France's So- 

NOOUtS-SYGMA 


cialist flirty leader, and Georges Mar- 
chais. boss of the Communist Party, starts 
out in triumph The coalition wins a 
comfortable 293 places m the 490-seat 
Assembly But six months later, the new 
government collapses 

As President, Giscard, among other 
things, is chief of the armed forces and 
presides over the Cabinet Elected in 
1974, Giscard is aghast at the prospect 
of having to deal with left-wing min¬ 
isters for the rest of his seven-year term 
He urges Mitterrand to form a govern¬ 
ment that would include politicians who 
are not members of the leftist union Mit¬ 
ten and refuses archly citing “a clear 
and precise contract" to carry out the 
left s common program—which calls for 
sweeping nationalization of private m- 
dustiy. big wage hikes and increased so¬ 
cial benefits Mitterrand, forming his So¬ 
cialist-Communist Cabinet, appoints 
Communist Georges Marchais Minister 
of the Plan, a new post cieated to over¬ 
see the economy President Jimmy Car¬ 
ter sends Andrew Young to Pans to find 
out what is going on 

Foi a while, things run smoothly 
enough But then the regime's Socialist 
and Communist partners begin bickering 
The Communists attack Mitterrand when 
he decides to refuse to nationalize a fail¬ 
ing acetate firm, insisting that the party 
“has not come to power to close plants'" 
In turn. Mitterrand blasts the Commu¬ 



nists as “demagogic and irresponsible " 

A s the split widens, the right moves 
into action From ‘Radio-Lutece," 
a ptratc station in city hall, Paris Mayor 
Jacques Chirac, a staunch anti-Commu- 
nist, makes an appeal to the nation to sab¬ 
otage government policies Confusion 
spreads Rumors of a sugar shortage, con¬ 
cocted by conservatives hoping to scar the 
left, send housewives rushing to stores 
—thus making the shortage real Giscard 
survives an assassination attempt A 
right-wing general calls for “resistance" 
and goes underground Militant ecolo¬ 
gists, aroused over the government’s com¬ 
mitment to nuclear weapons and power 
plants, kidnap the Defense Minister 

Then, in late September, Communist 
hard-liners revolt against Marchais and 
persuade the party to pull out of the gov¬ 
ernment Three days later, Giscard dis¬ 
solves the Assembly, he calls for new elec¬ 
tions When Mitterrand refuses Giscard’s 
l equest to stay on until the election as Pre¬ 
mier, Giscard asks plaintively “Are we 
condemned never to get along 1 ’” The nov¬ 
el's answer any government in France 
with a conservative President and a left- 
wing Assembly is doomed to paralysis 
It will be a while before Fiench vot¬ 
ers can see whether that actually holds 
in the real world But for those who want 
some other views on what the 1978 elec¬ 
tions might bring, another novel, written 
this time by a well-known right-wing po¬ 
lemicist, is due out next week Its title 
The 100 Days of Mitterrand. w 


BRITAIN 

Candid Camera 

The police film a 
Bizarre "suicide"story 

I t begins as a typical, if pathetic. Moth¬ 
er’s Day visit Carrying a bunch of 
daffodils, a woman enters an old folks' 
home to visit her aged mother Their con¬ 
versation meanders from bird feeding to 
small talk about taxes and the Labor gov¬ 
ernment Abruptly, the subject shifts to 
suicide "How many have you brought’’" 
asks the mother 
"Fifteen " 

"But does it take fifteen’’” 

"I don't know For most Ipeople] 
ten are fatal, but if you take them with 
whisky, five are enough that is al- 



Yolande Me Shane and friend 

Some pills for old mum 

ways, always fatal. Mummy It s a com¬ 
bination of spirits and barbiturates, and 
they’d have an awful job to analyze your 
stomach 

“It is a mortal sin ” 

“People are doing it left, right and 
center It’s not a sin any more—it’s noth¬ 
ing nowadays But it's up to you ” 

"But is it cowardly to do it’’" 

"No, it isn’t cowardly You'll never 
get any better If you had a dog m this 
state, you would take it to the vet, wouldn’t 
you’’” 

“A dog hasn't got a soul ” 

This chilling scene, filmed by a con¬ 
cealed police camera m a British nursing 
home in East Sussex's costa geriatrica* 
is the dramatic heart of The Case of Yo- 
lande McShane. a powerful, candid doc¬ 
umentary shown last week on British tele¬ 
vision The “case” itself began in March 
1976 when Sussex police learned from a 
family member that Yolande McShane, 
60. the wife of an artist, was actively urg¬ 
ing her 87-year-old mother, Mrs Edith 

’So called because of ns high concentration of old 
folks’ homes and pensioners 
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Cavorting on the trampoline In a tropical Club Med village 

CRIME 

The Ra sh of C lub Med Capers 

A wave of spectacular holdups on those isolated beaches 


Mott, tp commit suicide. A quick check 
revealed that the daughter was deeply in 
debt and stood to inherit $70,000 upon 
her mother’s death Police also learned 
that she planned to visit Mum on Moth¬ 
er’s Day 

Having obtained permission from the 
nuns who cared for Mrs Mott (under Brit¬ 
ish law, no court approval was required), 
a team of investigators drilled a pinhole 
into the wall of the mother's room 
Through this hole, they filmed the 3V%- 
hour visit As she left the home—and the 
camera’s eye—McShane was arrested 
Meanwhile, the nuns searched Mrs 
Mott's clothing and found 18 Nembutal 
tablets—more than enough to kill a 
healthy adult Still on film, Mrs Mott be¬ 
rated the nuns, explaining that she wished 
to die “It’s because my daughter loves 
me so much that she wants to help me," 
she said 

The jury disagreed After a 14-day tri¬ 
al early this year, McShane was convict¬ 
ed on charges of attempting to “aid, abet, 
counsel or procure" her mother’s suicide 
and passing dangerous drugs She was sen¬ 
tenced to two years in prison 

Enter Yorkshire TV. a nine-year-old 
network with a deserved reputation for 
gloves-off documentaries Executive Pro¬ 
ducer Michael Deakin, 38, and Director 
John Willis, 31, were tipped off about the 
McShane affair and the police video tape 
that led to Yolande’s conviction The case 
perfectly suited Deakin's conception of his 
aims—“socially committed documenta¬ 
ries that illuminate dark aieas of our so¬ 
ciety ” The police cooperated by lending 
their video tape, and the producers per¬ 
suaded McShane to tell her side of the 
story on-camera “My mother's been 
threatening to commit suicide foi about 40 
years,” she explained “It’s a fantasy of 
hers ” The lethal pills, she told hei inter¬ 
viewers, were a sort of “security" for her 
mother As it happened, Mrs Mott died of 
natural causes two weeks ago, ten days be¬ 
fore the TV documentary went on the air 

T he program created heated controver¬ 
sy in Britain’s press "The use of the 
police film mtioduccs a lurid immediacy 
bordering on the voyeuristic,” complained 
the Daily Telegraph "Should the police 
be in show business 7 " asked the Mail's 
TV critic Shaun Usher Though not ob¬ 
jecting to the police surveillance itself. 
Usher feared that “the most agonizingly 
personal shameful material is liable to be¬ 
come public property among the commer¬ 
cials and assembly-line fiction ” 

Viewers’ reactions to the program 
were mixed, perhaps because of the sort 
of reasoning used by the Times's Michael 
Ratchffe “Suicide, euthanasia, privacy 
and surveillance rarely can there have 
been a broadcast in which so many time 
bombs of universal interest were ticking 
away The Independent Broadcasting 
Authority [Britain’s commercial TV 
watchdog) would have been irresponsible 
if it had prevented The Case of Yolande 
McShane from being shown In the pub¬ 
lic interest? You bet it was ” ■ 


T he sun always seemed to shine on the 
Club Mdditerranee Since its founding 
27 years ago, the Paris-based operator of 
sybaritic, low-cost camps for giown ups 
has grown into a far-flung vacation em¬ 
pire that earns $190 million a year Today 
the balmier regions of the globe are dot¬ 
ted with 76 club "villages,” where thou¬ 
sands of gentils orgumsateurs (nice orga¬ 
nizers) annually lead more than 500,000 
gentils membres (nice members the pay¬ 
ing customers) through a restless pursuit 
of sun, sex and other pleasures, untrou¬ 
bled by memories of work or the rude 
world outside 

Until the summer of '77, that is Since 
mid-July, four spectacular holdups at vil¬ 
lages in Greece. Fiance, Italy and Mex¬ 
ico have cleaned Club Med safes of a total 
of $378,000 in cash, plus hundreds of cus¬ 
tomers' passports and jewelry items The 
booty m each case consisted of clients' 
valuables that had been left with man¬ 
agement for safekeeping—Club Med 
guests are asked to deposit cash and valu¬ 
ables during their stay, a barter system 
employing colored beads strung on neck¬ 
laces is used for the few purchases not in¬ 
cluded in the package price 

Despite some similarities, there were 
enough differences m each heist for po¬ 
lice to rule out conspiracy theories For ex¬ 
ample, the holdup men who got away 
early in August with $60,000 from the 
Club Med resort in Nicotera, Italy, dis¬ 
guised themselves as carabinieri and ap¬ 
parently used a not-so -gentil membre for 
their inside work In Playa Blanca. Mex¬ 
ico, where bandits stole $ 18,000 two weeks 


ago, local authorities believe the job was 
done by two club employees On the 
Greek island of Corfu, the thieves bun¬ 
gled the job by killing a water-skiing 
instructor and had to make their escape 
by commandeering a high-speed cabin 
cruiser So far, the robbers remain 
at large 

The manifest vulnerability of the iso¬ 
lated Club Med villages has prompted the 
management to inaugurate some hasty 
changes The club now sells scrip to cli¬ 
ents when they book their vacations, 
thereby encouraging them to leave their 
cash at home But Club Med managers 
steadfastly ieffuse to tinker with the tra¬ 
ditional free-and-easy atmosphere at their 
resorts by taking conventional—and un- 
settingly familiar—security measures 
“We are not going to fill our villages with 
armed cowboys." declared Francesco 
Cartozznu the club’s director for Italy 
“The important thing is not to spoil those 
two sacred weeks of vacation'" 

The guests, it seems, would not have it 
any other way Only a brief period of 
mourning in Corfu marred the otherwise 
unruffled flow of village life Says Carroz- 
zini "We are all so accustomed to crime 
and violence in our cities that people in 
the villages reacted in much the same 
way They simply shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders and kept going " Indeed Despite the 
rash of holdups, club officials claim they 
have received only one theft-related can¬ 
cellation worldwide this season And res¬ 
ervations which normally nse at a rate of 
10% a year, are up 30% so far in the hot 
and prosperous summer of '77 ■ 
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France’s New Thinkers 

“God is dead, Marx is dead, and I’m not feeling too well myself ' 



Bust of Kari Marx on Ms tomb at Hlghgate Cemetery in London 

The 20th century s great invention may piove to he the concentration camp 


A muggy August day m half-deserted 
Pans Not far from the Place de la Bas¬ 
tille. that monument to the French Rev¬ 
olution. Andre Glucksmann 40, sits mus¬ 
ing in the warehouse loft where he lives, 
wntes and raises pigeons With his page¬ 
boy han style sensitive face and unblink¬ 
ing gaze. Glucksmann looks like a roman¬ 
tic. leftist militant which indeed he once 
was Now he is di sillu.sioned 

"I don’t sit at my worktable thinking 
of how to sweep away the whole society." 
he savs "What concerns me is the belief 
in the myth of revolution that allows the 
Stalins and the Btezhnevs to perpettate 
crimes in its name and prevents people from 
resisting them 

At a villa in Carros. nestled in the 
hills above the French Riviera. Bernard- 
Henri Levy. 28. a former fan of Castro 
and Mao. sprawls beside the swimming 


pool Levy is vacationing with friends from 
the Pans publishing wot Id. in which he 
has become a rising figure fashionable 
handsome and intense, he chain-smokes 
as he speaks in swift staccato bursts He 
is disillusioned 

"Even here, with the mountains all 
around and a fresh tomato salad on the 
table. I have to say that the world is in a 
bad state We are realizing that the 20th 
century’s great invention may prove to he 
the concentration camp, which is gener¬ 
alized murder for reasons of state Mine 
is not a theor y of sadness, but rather a rec¬ 
ognition that one cannot institutionalize 
happiness 

In a 15th century ch&teau eleven miles 
from the Brittany coast. Jean-Marie Be- 
noist 35. is at work on a new hook He is 
dressed in a business suit, befitting the 
habit of a former cultural attache in Lon¬ 


don and an established Parisian intel¬ 
lectual He is disillu stoned 

"Whether it's a giant multinational 
company or the Communist Party." he 
says, "everywhere we are seeing the reac¬ 
tion of people against big. confining struc¬ 
tures, including political ideologies In var¬ 
ious ways, people all over the world realize 
we are on the threshold of the Orwellian 
countdown to 1984 

T hree months ago, hardly anyone 
tn France, much less the rest of 
the globe, had ever heard of these 
Frenchmen, possibly because 
theie is nothing unique about a French¬ 
man without illusions But these young 
men are special They are all budding ce¬ 
lebrities They form the nucleus of a loose 
grouping of eight or nine intellectuals 
known as the "New Philosophers” who, 
though in disagreement on various points, 
are characterized by an implacable hos¬ 
tility to all forms of political ideology 
—most notably Maixism They have con¬ 
cluded bitterly that in socialism lie the 
seeds of totalitai lanism In forging an eru¬ 
dite attack on the assumptions of social¬ 
ism in all its forms, they have become 
renegades in an intelligentsia that has 
been dominated since the last war by the 
great god Marx 

Not since existentialism ftoveied in 
the smoky cellars of St -Germain in the . 
1950s has a provocative philosophy flour¬ 
ished so faddishly in Paris salons Both 
Glucksmann and Levy have published 
books that have climbed dramatically 
onto the bestseller lists They have en¬ 
gaged in bitter TV debates with Marxist 
loyalists and lectured in Italy. Spam and 
Portugal President Valery Giscard d’Es- 
taing has invited some of their group to 
the Elys£e Palace for a chat Socialist 
Leadei Francois Mitterrand, declaring 
that the young heretics are "too impor¬ 
tant” for brief comment, has promised to 
express himself in writing soon 

When Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev 
arrived in Paris on a state visit last June, 
Michel Foucault, France’s most highly 
regarded philosopher (The Order of 
Things. The Archaeology of Knowledge). 
organized a counter ceremony m a local 
theater with Soviet dissidents and in¬ 
tellectuals like Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Glucksmann Says Pierre Hassner, se¬ 
nior research associate at Parts’ Center 
for the Study of International Relations 
"The ‘in’ place for the intellectuals to be 
that night was with the Soviet dissidents 
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rather $tan at the dinner with Brezhnev/’ 

HaSsner says the reunion that night 
between the French intelligentsia and the 
Russian dissidents typified “a general ten¬ 
dency all over Western intellectual cir¬ 
cles. The Soviet Union and also Maoist 
China have lost their image as revolution¬ 
ary societies and are viewed principally 
as totalitarian bureaucracies and military 
powers.” 

In their anli-ideological perorations, 
the New Philosophers are reflecting a 
state of mind that has been evident, if 
not commonplace, in the rest of the West 
for some years In his 1950 essay The God 
That Failed. Writer Arthur Koestler told 
of how he had joined the Communist Par¬ 
ty with great zeal in 1931, only to quit 
seven years later m total bitterness “1 
served the same length of time as Ja¬ 
cob tended Laban's sheep to win Rachel, 
his daughter When the time was up, the 
bride was led into his dark tent, only the 
next morning did he discover that his ar¬ 
dors had been spent not on the lovely Ra¬ 
chel but on the ugly Leah 1 wonder 
whether he ever recovered from the shock 
of having slept with an illusion ” In his 
book The End of Ideology (1960), Amer¬ 
ican Sociologist Daniel Bell argued that 
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Andre Olutksmawoaiwotoroyclsln Paris 

"The myth cf revolution allows crimes." 



Be mard-Hen rt Levy on Paris street 

"One cannot institutionalize happiness " 


calamines of the 20th century—the Mos¬ 
cow show trials, the concentration camps, 
the suppression of the Hungarian revolt, 
along with the modification of capitalism 
and the rise of the welfare state—“ex¬ 
hausted 19th century ideology This is 
not to say that such ideologies as Com¬ 
munism in France and Italy do not have 
a political weight or a driving momentum 
from other sources But out of all this his¬ 
tory, one simple fact emerges for the rad¬ 
ical intelligentsia, the old ideologies have 
lost their ‘truth,’ and their power to per¬ 
suade Few serious minds believe any 
longer that one can set down ‘blueprints' 
and through ‘social engineering' bring 
about a new utopia of social harmony " 

It is this same analysis that the New 
Philosophers are now making m differ¬ 
ent ways What gives them significance 
is that they represent a new generation 
of critics who perceive the disintegration 
of the Marxian time bomb just when it 
seems to be-politically alive and ticking 
They are denouncing socialism at a time 


when the Socialist-Communist alliance in 
France has a better than even chance of 
winning control of parliament in elections 
next March. They are branding Commu¬ 
nists as incipient dictators just as Euro¬ 
communism, with its heartfelt promises 
of democratic pluralism, is seducing in¬ 
tellectuals m France. Italy and Spam 
Finally, they are gaining credibility as dis¬ 
sident philosophers by dismissing not just 
Marxism but capitalism, in all its vari¬ 
ations. as ignoble Verging on political ex¬ 
istentialism, they have proclaimed that all 
ideologies arc dangerous delusions Mi¬ 
chel Le Bris, one of the lesser-known 
thinkers associated with the group, re¬ 
pot tedly is writing a book with the work¬ 
ing title God Is Dead. Marx Is Dead, and 
I'm Not Feeling Too Well Myself 

T here are common strands of ex¬ 
perience m this brash, disparate 
band of assailants Then ages 
range from 28 to 40 All were 
marked by the 1968 worker-student up- 
heaval in Fiance that almost toppled the 
surprised De Gaulle government Most 
felt that this popular outburst was be¬ 
trayed by the Communist left, which, in 
seeking to restore order in its own ranks, 
became m effect an accomplice to the gov¬ 
ernment m ending the riots All found' 
their political perceptions shaken by the 
force of Alexander Solzhenitsyn's books 
and personality in presenting the horrors 
of Soviet concentration camps Some of 
them, abandoning Soviet Communism for 
Maoism, found more disappointment 
when they read about repression in Chi¬ 
na All harbor a vague longing for a re¬ 
turn to some personal code of honor Their 
model is Socrates, the questioning philos¬ 
opher-enemy of the slate 

In lengthy interviews with Time Cor¬ 
respondent Sandt a Burton five of the 
New Philosophers explain who they are 
and what they are trying to say 

Andre Glucksmann Pivotal figure of the 
group, Glucksmann holds a teaching de¬ 
gree in philosophy He was virtually 
weaned on Marxism His parents fled 
Nazi Germany to France in 1936 At 14 
Glucksmann was already a member of the 
Communist Party Later he was drawn 
to Maoism then to a vaguer ultraleftism 
He has written four books tracing his po¬ 
litical odyssey, the most important. The 
Cook and the Man-Eater (1975), was 
inspired by Solzhenitsyn's revelations of 
the gulag 

“If there is one thing new." says 
Glucksmann, “it is to be found in Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn It is not the icvelation of the 
concentration camps, because we already 
knew about those Rather it is Solzheni¬ 
tsyn’s teaching on how to tesist the gulag. 
how to perceive it fiom inside the sys¬ 
tem " Previous critics, tike Arthur Koest¬ 
ler analyzed Marxism "by asking what 
happened in the minds of the party chiefs 
rather than in the minds of the little peo¬ 
ple who were able to resist it" The an¬ 
swer, observes Glucksmann, was to imply 
that Marxism was brutally misapplied 



rather than being fascist by nature "What 
is funny is that some of the early critics 
of Marxism have fallen for Eurocommun¬ 
ism”—something he finds ridiculous 

In The Master Thinken, Glucksmann 
explores the roots of the modern philos¬ 
ophy of order developed by Fichte, Hegel, 
Marx and Nietzsche in the 19th century 
He holds them responsible for creating 
the concept of a "human science.” by 
which modci n stales control then citizens. 
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and also for inventing the idea of "the ul¬ 
timate revolution”—sweeping away the 
past to permit the brainwashing of peo¬ 
ple in the name of a brave, new world 
“Today in France," he observes, “we have 
the new young socialists who again need 
the promise of a transformation of soci¬ 
ety Yet they refuse to examine what real¬ 
ly happened under socialism Only when 
you realize that the state is as dangerous 
as private monopolies can you see that 
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the nationalization of industries proposed 
by the left would change nothing ” 

Glucksmann is encouraged by signs 
of a growing archipelago of dissidents m 
France and elsewhere—protesters against 
nuclear plants, operators of pirate radios, 
resurgent minorities clamoring for more 
autonomy—all acting without the need 
for an all-encompassing ideology 

Bemard-Henrl Levy He also holds a 
teaching degree in philosophy, is a for¬ 
mer left-wing journalist and an editor at 
Paris’ Grasset publishing house The title 
of his bestseller. Barbarism with a Hu¬ 
man Face, is, of course, his description of 
socialism Levy is given to an aphoristic, 
hyperbolic style Having concluded that 
“Marxism is the opium of the people," 
he is compelled to speak out, he says, be¬ 
cause socialism is on the march in Eu¬ 
rope "For the first time in history social¬ 
ism has become a worldwide hegemony 
Paradoxically, at that moment, socialism 
is in crisis all over the world In Italy, 
young people are rebelling against the 
Communist Party in Bologna, which is 
the most totalitarian anywhere The same 
thing is true in Naples, in Angola, in East¬ 
ern Europe, m Sweden, in Grenoble, in 
Portugal Yet in France they await its 
coming with high hopes ” 

L ivy is concerned because "many 
young people do not wish to admit 
that capitalism, which they long 
have perceived as their enemy, and 
socialism are the same 1 used to join, pro¬ 
tests against the U S embassy Today I 
would prefer to do it against the Soviet 
Union " To be anticapitalist, he says, is 
not enough Besides, “between the bai- 
barity of capitalism, which censures it¬ 
self much of the time, and the barbarity 
of socialism, which does not, 1 guess I 
would choose capitalism ” 

Meanwhile, Livy pursues his attack 
on “people who pretend to bring light and 
pretend that happiness can be spread 
around " The best that can be expected, 
he argues, are leaders “who ameliorate 
some problems in a practical manner, like 


Girl waving flag during student demonstrations In Paris In May 1968; below, riot scene In Paris during 1968 uprising 







Jimmy Carter, who has taken up the cause 
of the Soviet dissidents.” Feminists, ecol¬ 
ogists and minority group6 also make up 
part of the mounting force of what Ldvy 
calls “the new resistants” around the 
world—people who depend not on ide¬ 
ology but on personal, moral power 

Jean-Merle Benoist An assistant profes¬ 
sor at the College de France, he is the most 
unlikely member of the New Philosophers 
—an old-fashioned political liberal He 
served as a government functionary dur¬ 
ing the De Gaulle era, and says he will 
vote for Giscard's governing majority in 
the March legislative elections Benoist 
sees the new movement as a logical evo¬ 
lution m a steady course away from Marx¬ 
ist ideology, which had for so long domi¬ 
nated postwar French philosophy 

The upheaval of 1968, he says, “was 
as much against the Communist Party as 
against capitalist tendencies m France 
and the Gaullist monopoly in the state' 
There is a yearning for a cultural revival 
of the past, ‘in place of the amnesia we 
have suffered for so long Philosophy has 
been as encrusted with Marx and Mao as 
our own political system The period we 
are in is peihaps comparable to that of 
Galileo and the Aristotelian logic at the 
start of the Renaissance As Marxism has 
ossified our political organizations and in¬ 
tellectual thought, the New Philosophers 
arc like Galileo being called to recant be¬ 
fore the Aristotelian scholastic tribune " 
While the New Philosophers reflect 
a universal ticnd, Benoist argues that they 
have paiticulai significance for f ranee 
“We discovered the end of ideology later 
than others because we had to go through 
this long process of getting out The An¬ 
glo-Saxons remained virgins as far as 
Mai x was concerned But because of our 
Catholic heritage and liking for hierar¬ 
chies and structures, we had a long, hard 
night before seeing the light ' l ike his col¬ 
leagues. Benoist envisions a future in 
which “we will see a lot of small cells of 
people addressing themselves to issues 
which affect then individual lives, avoid¬ 
ing slrucluies and ideologies' 

Jcan-Paul Doile At 38. he is a doctor of 
philosophy and professor of sociology at 
Paris’ Ecole des Beaux-Aits Doile first 
chronicled his rift with Maixism five 
years ago in a book called Desire for Rev¬ 
olution Now he finds that “all the West¬ 
ern nations aie in the process of witness¬ 
ing, as Nietzsche predicted, the death of 
God In place of the God of religion, we 
substituted technical progress Now we 
are in the historic phase, in which sci¬ 
ence finds itself unable to become an idol 
Little by little, a broad movement toward 
a new sensibility has begun, and the New 
Philosophy is part of that " 

Dolld feels that “we are in a very So- 
crauc period From bistro to bistro, peo¬ 
ple are asking all the important questions 
of life What good is a nuclear breeder re¬ 
actor 9 What is a woman's true identity?" 
Having witnessed the paving over of the 
countryside and fouling of the cities with 
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“monstrous” new buildings and highways, 
they have rejected the ethic of perpetual 
progress “So a vacuum exists People are 
interested in many things, from 14th cen¬ 
tury troubadour music to legalization of 
marijuana, but nothing unifies these in¬ 
terests It's a diffuse era Faced with this, 
the central powers— be they political. cul¬ 
tural or economic—find it difficult to 
function The system works less and less 
well and is panicked about it. That is why 
you have the French political system re¬ 
acting to the New Philosophers by ask¬ 
ing, 'Are they right or left 9 ’ We are a 
symptom of something far bigger, and 
the politicians don't even know it But 
the people do " 

Guy Lardreau He is a 30-year-old phi¬ 
losophy professor at the Lycee d’Auxerre, 
and author of the anti-Marxist Monkev 
of Gold (1974), and—with fellow Pro- 
fessoi Christian Jambet— The Angel 
(1976), one of the most influential of the 
New Philosophers' books “We are not 
a group," says Lardreau “Some of us 
are ft tends, of course, but there are also 
people who are consideted New Philos¬ 
ophers who are not at all friends of mine 
and who say things quite different from 
what I say ” He considers Glucksmann 
a soul mate, but has little in common 
with Benoist Still, Laidieau thinks it is 
significant that all the new young think¬ 
ers have been petccived as a group ' 1 he 
reason is that something we ate saying 
has struck a chord Perhaps that some¬ 
thing in France is that m all the insti¬ 
tutions where one hoped to find liberal¬ 
ity, one finds tyranny instead That is as I 
true in philosophy as in politics ” An- j 
other reason is that the New Philosophers | 
have spoken out at a lime when polit- | 
ical institutions themselves seem mor- | 
ibund “Nothing can happen now polit- j 
ically in France," he says, “because the j 
whole country is paialyzcd until the elec- j 
tion of 1978“ His message “Whether J 
you vote right or left, do it without il- i 
lusions It is necessary to renounce the ! 
idea that any system can be a savior " 

T he French left is less than ena¬ 
mored with the New Philosophers 
Levy claims that he has been phys¬ 
ically assaulted on the street for 
his views, and blames the Communists 
for conducting*a “witch hunt" against his 
group Parts' socialist daily Le Matin has 
haughtily chided the New Philosophers 
for their naivete ' This elegant despair, 
which permits our critics to keep clean 
hands, is finally only a banal form of dan¬ 
dyism,” the paper sniffed A commentator 
in Le Nouvel Observateur has branded 
them “disc jockeys of ideas " Two Com¬ 
munists. Francois Aubral and Xavier 
Delcourt. have written a book. Against the 
New Philosophers, that accuses the dis¬ 
senters of “obscurantism" and of having 
invented the "New Right"—a vicious in¬ 
sult in French intellectual circles And one 
of France's top philosophers, Gilles De- 
leuzc, professor at the University of Paris, 
has called the arguments of the New Phi- 
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Teaching haw to resist the gulag 


losophers sloppy and woithless "They 
have intioduced in France literary 01 
philosophical marketing m place of a 
school of philosophy," he wrote angnly 
Political Columnist Jean-FranQois 
Revel, himself a critic of Marxism ( With¬ 
out Marx or Jesus. The Totalitarian Temp¬ 
tation). defends the New Philosophers 
What makes them so atti active to the 
public, he says is that their frustrations 
mirror those of F rench society, in which 
“the political structuies and institutions 
do not reflect the basic changes in peo¬ 
ple's attitudes " Other political observers 
are struck by the connection between the 
U S counterculture and the new French 
philosophers Says Author Marc Ullman 
(Four Years to Change the World, the first 
book published in France about the Car¬ 
ter presidency) "The questions that the 
New Philosophers are asking, and part 
of the answers they seek, can be found in 
the American election last year ’’ Ullman 
notes that when Giscard d’Estaing held 
a televised question and answer session 
not long ago with a group of Lyon stu¬ 
dents. the young people were consumed 
by nonpolitical issues "The Lyon students 
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Old engraving of Socrates _ 

A vague longing for a personaI code. 
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asked Giscard the same sort of questions 
one would ask a candidate in the U S 
—questions about morality in politics 
freedom in France and in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, nuclear power, the drug problem ” 
These are not the noi mal issues of French 
political debate, says Ullman "1 don't 
think the young philosophcis would have 
become a phenomenon if those in powei 
in France had a few ethical points in their 
foreign policy and domestic policy That 
is why the C arter phenomenon is an im¬ 
portant model, it recogm/es some ends 
with respect to means " 

In their eagemess to cast off the last 
shred of any ideology, the New Philos¬ 
ophers tend to oversimplify for dramatic 
emphasis or greater effect Pierre Hass- 
ner points out that a healthy contempt 
for institutions may not be a bad thing in 
itself But he says, ‘ institutions basically 
lepresent some kind of guarantee to peo¬ 
ple, and if elections and institutions are 
seen to represent merely powei, jt be¬ 
comes an oversimplification that is one 
of the charactenstics of totalitarianism " 
Hassner quarrels with the contention of 
some of the young thinkers that every¬ 
body who asks for social pi ogress is set¬ 
ting off down a road leading to Stalin’s 
concentration camps Besides, he adds, 
"even though the 20th century may be 
one of the most violent m history, you 
just cannot gloss ovei progress in some 
areas—the improvement in workers' 
lives, for example " 

What bothers Hassner most is that 
some of the mavericks signed a manifes¬ 
to accusing Communist-run Bologna of 
undue repression in putting down last 
spring's student uprising “By siding with 
people who are ready to use violence, the 
New Philosophers seem to be encouraging 
the very thing they criticize To say that 
power is bad but resistance is good makes 
no distinction between guerrillas and to- 
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talitarian states That means just giving 
up on the state" Still concludes Hass- 
nei. "the New Philosophers represent a 
healthy swing of the pendulum away from 
the old illusions of utopia " 

Yet nagging doubts persist Can man 
—oi a society—sursive without the un¬ 
derpinnings of an ideology'* At 71, Ar¬ 
thur Koestler is in many ways the 
intellectual grandfather of the New Phi¬ 
losophers, although he politely declines 
to say 1 told you so "I don t want to be 
thought of as a prophet,' he told TlMl's 
Frank Melville in l ondon But Koestler 
sagely offers a wanting to those young 
radicals who are lumping on the ruins 
of Marxist tenets Men he says, have lit- 
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tie choice about whether to accept an ide¬ 
ology because "brainwashing starts in the 
cradle If you look at history, for the 
vast majority of mankind the ideology 
that they accepted was not of their own 
choice but imposed on them by the haz¬ 
ards of their environment Critical rea¬ 
soning played, if any. only a subordinate 
part m the process of accepting the im¬ 
print of a credo The main feature of 
the human predicament is this over¬ 
whelming capacity and need for iden¬ 
tification with a group and a system of 
beliefs which is indifferent to reason, in¬ 
different to self-interest and even to the 
claims of self-preset vation ’ 

Koestlei s point takes on a special iro¬ 
ny that somehow seems fitting m today's 
France, wheie the fascination with ideo¬ 
logical styles is virtually limitless, and 
wheie politicians. like actors in a Kabuki 
drama, weal njasks of ideology to suit the 
moment The most fashionable mask is 
that of benign Eurocommunism In var¬ 
ious ways, the New' Philosophers have 
peeied behind the mask and have orches¬ 
trated a warning to their old colleagues 
on the left 

Will it be heeded’’ Jean-Franjots Rev¬ 
el recalls that the same warning was is¬ 
sued in Stalin's time, and in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia "Nonetheless,” he 
adds, "the left has to hear n played again 
on anothei instrument They heard the 
same choid last time on the piano Now 
they are getting it on the tuba What 
they get from the New Philosophers is 
that Marxism is bad. socialism is always 
totalitarian. China has failed, America 
is not so bad But [the new critics) are say¬ 
ing it in the philosophical jargon that is 
needed on the left The rub is that many 
people who lead them can conclude that 
the philosophers are right without hav¬ 
ing to admit that they themselves were 
wrong" ■ 
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At Riverside Park in Aga¬ 
wam, Mass, the mam attrac¬ 
tion was the Kennedy clan Pa¬ 
terfamilias Ted braved the 
Thunderbolt roller coaster 
with Teddy Jr., 15. sailed 
through the “Music Express" 
with Kara, 17, and happily 
bumped minicars with Patrick, 
10 The occasion a three-day 
family outing in western Mas¬ 
sachusetts Besides his own 
brood of three, Ted took along 
seven of their cousins The 
agenda included canoeing, vis¬ 
iting a wildlife sanctuary and, 
of course, sleeping under the 
stars The Kennedys also vis¬ 
ited the home of Herman Mel¬ 
ville m Pittsfield, and caughi 
the Linda Ronstadt concert at 
Tanglewood, where they were 
joined by two more cousins. 
Caroline and John Jr. Said Ted 
“We try to do cultural things 
as well as fun things " 


Actress Jenny Agutter has a 
British passport, a bungalow in 
Hollywood and a career she 
calls “mid-Atlantic" she has 
starred both in English films 
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Unde Ted takes the bumps on a family vacation In a Massachusetts amusement park 


and with Michael York in last 
years Hollywood science-fic¬ 
tion fantasy Logan ? Run Now 
comes Equus, Sidney Lumet's 
film of the long-running 
Broadway psychodrama Jen¬ 
ny, 24 plays a pert stablehand 
who tries to seduce the trou¬ 
bled young patient of Psychi- 



Jomy Agutter in Equus; naked Is not naughty 


alrist Martin Dysart (Richard 
Burton) In the film, as on 
Broadway, that scene is played 
an natural, which doesn't both¬ 
er Jenny, since she considers 
it "necessary for the story" 
Says she “As soon as you start 
covering up, as soon as you 
start avoiding the nakedness, 
it becomes a bit naughty " 


I’m called a superstar 
Hell, the real superstar is a 
man or a woman raising six 
kids on $150 a week, teaching 
them good values ’ The speak¬ 
er is New York Knicks For¬ 
ward Spencer Haywood, who left 
his home town of Silver City, 
Miss, at age 14 because there 
wasn't enough money to feed 
the ten kids m his family At 
age 28, Haywood is trying to 
imparl some "good values" to 
children in Manhattan’s poor 
neighborhoods His method 9 A 
basketball clinic where he 
teaches boys and girls aged ten 
to 17 about fair play on and 
ofT the court At a session at a 
local playground, Haywood 
paused between games to hear 
his young players talk about 
their pioblems He also passed 
out advice, urging his listeners 
to learn reading and writing 
and to be good citizens Says 
Haywood “These kids are liv¬ 
ing in an infested society of 
drugs, and they need a little 
attention “ 


He was born to a Missis¬ 
sippi sharecropper and started 
his career with a $1295 gui- 
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Haywood scores with friends 

tar Now the value of Elvis Pres¬ 
ley's multimillion-dollar em¬ 
pire cannot even be calculated 
(much of it is in future royal¬ 
ties) According to the terms of 
his will filed in a Tennessee 
court last week, Elvis’ father. 
Vernon Presley, 62. is instructed 
to divide the estate among fam¬ 
ily members as he sees fit The 
only kin mentioned were El¬ 
vis’ daughter, Lisa Mane, 9, 
and his grandmother, Minnie 
Mae Presley, 85 The docu¬ 
ment. signed last March, 
makes no bequest to the sing¬ 
er’s ex-wife Priscilla, 32. or his 
fiancee. Ginger Alden, 20, who 
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I Aime Bancroft preparas to replay history at Golda 


Count Basie cuts the big cake on his 7 3rd birthday 


found his body in the bath¬ 
room Nor does Presley's will 
mention his longtime manager. 
Colonel Tom Parker. Mean¬ 
while, the Memphis police la- 
boied for a second week to 
keep-thousands of mourners a 
safe 30 feet fmm the mausole¬ 
um wheie Presley is entombed 


> wiight William Gibson. Rut 

Golda it is. and it went into le- 
heaisal on Broadway last 
week Its star. Anne Bancroft, 
45, will portray Golda Melr fiom 
1914, when she was a teen-agci 
in Milwaukee to 1973, the 
yeai of the October War To 


prepare for the role, Bancroft 
spent a week in Israel with 
Golda Her hostess took her to 
a wedding, a bar milzvah, a 
Sabbath dinner, and let her 
sleep in her bed while Meir vis¬ 
ited her daughter Golda also 
answeied dozens of questions 
Had she ever worn a wedding 
ring 1 ’ No Did she often cry’ 
Not often, but on certain oc¬ 
casions. for example when she 
was made Premier After all 
this, Bancroft felt less anxious 
about her histone role Says 
she 'I will give people insight 
into the woman 


At last it is official "Their 
Serene Highnesses the Prince 
Rainier III and the Princess of 
Monaco arc happy to announce 
the engagement of their oldci 
daughter Her Serene Highness 


ar 


the Princess Caroline, to Mr Phi¬ 
lippe Junot." The announce¬ 
ment from the royal palace 
came as no surpiisc When 
( aioline. then 18 and a student 
at the Sorbonne, started going 
out with Junot, 35, a wealthy 
banking counselor and bouic- 
vardier, rumoi had it that Prin¬ 
cess Gtace and Prince Rainier 
were not too happy about the 
liaison But 20 months after the 
couple’s first meeting, all fam¬ 
ily objections seem to have 
faded and last week Junot and 
his paientsjoined Caroline and 
her family for celebratory 
lunch at the palace If the June 
wedding is anything like the 
Kelly-Grlmaldl nuptials, Monaco 
can look forward to a week of 
lavish balls and perhaps a fire¬ 
works display with the initials 
C' and P interlacing in the 
heavens 
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At his last birthday parly, 
nobody had remcmbeied that 
the venerable jazzman was a 
diabetic, and so he had to forgo 
his own birthday cake This 
time round though. Count Ba¬ 
sle, 73, hau his cake and ale it 
too The mammoth, 250-lb 
concoction, presented to the 
Count during a poolside con¬ 
cert in Detroit, served only 800 
of the 2,000 fans present, but 
Basie himself dug right in, de¬ 
spite the 150 lbs of sugary icing 
that adorned the five-layered 
edible grand piano The lea- 
son considerate chefs had 
grafted on a sugar-free section 
just for the birthday boy, who 
pronounced the whole affair 
“unforgettable ” 


Israel’s former Premier ap¬ 
proved of the new play but she 
wondered about the title, Gol¬ 
da “What would you rather 
call it —Sadat" 1 " quipped Play- 



For Caroline and Philippe, a family luncheon ratified the rumors 
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Carter's Dog -P ay Afternoons 

As the President confronts some tough problems, criticism grows 

I t was the end of the season of beaches 
and barbecues, the doldrums for much 
of the nation—but not for Jimmy Car¬ 
ter's sloopof state The Administration 
was being buffeted by crosscurrents of 
criticism on a variety of domestic and for¬ 
eign issues None of the President’s prob¬ 
lems—Bert Lance, the Panama Canal 
treaty, relations with China, the Middle 
East, the economy, the thorny question of 
racial quotas—aie near the magnitude of 
a real crisis But the problems are numei - 
ous enough to raise doubts about the Car¬ 
ter Administration's mastery of the issues 
that confront it They have also created 
some confusion about just where Carter | 
intends to strike the precarious balance 
between principle and pragmatism prove a big if Some critics charge that ing lunch with Carter at the White House. 

Last week many of these issues sur- his confirmation testimony before the Byrd told the President that he had “an 
faced at Carter's press conference Un- Senate Governmental Affairs Committee uphill road to travel for latification ” A 
usually grim and unsmiling through much may have been misleading, in addition, foretaste of how emotional the debate may 
of it. the President nevertheless mounted it was learned last week that Lance be was provided by retired Congressman 
an impressive defense of his record But pledged the same stock as collateral for Hamilton Fish Jr, 88, who charged that 
he did little to quiet the criticism of twodifferentloans—aviolationofhisloan supporters of the new treaty want to ”im- 
some of his policies Among Carter's chief contracts Investigations by three con- 
problems gresstonal committees are scheduled to 

begin next month A probe by the Senate 
Hie Lance Affair Carter's biggest lmme- Banking. Housing and Urban Affairs 
diate problem remained the continuing Committee, headed by Senator William 
criticism of Budget Director Bert Lance Proxmire (the only Senator to oppose 
in the wake of the mixed review that Lance's confirmation last January), will 
Lance teceived from U S Comptroller of use the Lance case as a wedge to look 
the Currency John Heimann (Time, Aug into loans to bank insiders, overdraft pol- 
29) By his ringing endorsement of Lance icies and geneial banking practices 
(“Bert, I'm proud of you”) Carter clearly 

opened himself to the charge that he was Controversy over the Canal When he 
reneging on his pledge to avoid even the took office. Carter hoped to establish an 
appearance of impropriety among his ap- activist foreign policy, but now virtually 
pomtees “There's no doubt that the Pres- all of his diplomatic initiatives are in trou- 
ldent has used up some credit,” said one ble, either at home or abroad The pro- 
White House staffer last week “He told posed Panama Canal treaty, the Admin¬ 
icle people. ‘You should trust Bert Lance,' istration’s only major breakthrough with a 
and 1 think they'll listen to him—once foreign government to date, is running 
But the next time, it won’t be so easy ” into so much difficulty that the Admims- 
Some Administration aides insist that tration almost certainly will have to aban- 
Lance's support in the business commu- don all hope of winning Senate approval 
nity remains strong Yet the Wall Street this year In suburban Washington, do- 
Journal last week declared that Lance's mestic opponents of the treaty are prepar- 
effcctiveness as budget director has prob- ing a massive mailing of 5 million anti- 
ably been destroyed, and Business Week treaty broadsides In New York, only 
called for his resignation, so did the Los hours after he was briefed on the treaty by 
Angeles Times White House Press Sec- U S Negotiators Ellsworth Bunker and 
retary Jody Powell worked overtime to Sol Linowit/., California Republican Ron- 
blunt the criticism He announced, for ex- aid Reagan informed a convention of the 
ample, that Carter would pay $1.793 70 Young Americans for Freedom “I told 
for five Rights he took in I97S and 1976 the ambassadors not to get their hopes too 
on a plane belonging to one of the banks high I do not believe we should ratify this 
that Lance formerly ran. the National treaty ” Also distressing was the decision 
Bank of Georgia of Senate Majority Leader Robert C Byrd 

Lance may survive the criticism—if to delay his personal decision on the trea- 
there are no more bombshells That could ty until after Senate hearings. While hav- 
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peach uf» great Theodore Roosevelt in the 
grave by sticking a dagger in his back.” 

The China Tangle With conservatives 
leading the opposition to the Panama 
treaty as a “giveaway," the timing could 
not have been worse for discussion of an¬ 
other prickly issue the U.S defense trea¬ 
ty with Taiwan Yet Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance’s visit to mainland China 
last week inevitably focused attention on 
Peking's insistence that the U S abrogate 
the treaty and thereby abandon another 
long-held position. To be sure, no one 
knew in May, when Vance's trip was 
scheduled, that it would coincide with the 
Panama debate, moreover, the Adminis¬ 
tration had been sharply criticized by 
Asian experts for ignoring China Prob¬ 
ably the impasse in U S-Chinese relations 
will persist (see THF Wori D) 

Middle East Muddle Carter's hopes that 
a Middle East peace conference would 
convene in Geneva this autumn, like his 
hopes for quick ratification of a Canal 
treaty, have gone aglimmering For a 
time, the Administration thought the Pal¬ 
estine Liberation Organization was about 
to recognize Israel's right to exist That 
notion was dashed last week at a meeting 
in Damascus of the P L O’s 35-member 
central council, which castigated the U S 
for plotting with Israel rather than pres¬ 
suring Jerusalem to support a Palestinian 
homeland Repeated U S objections to Is¬ 
raeli settlements in the occupied territo¬ 
ries have had no visible effect on Israeli 


Premier Menachem Bogin; he has already 
“legalized” three existing settlements and 
approved the creation of three new ones 
Carter said at the press conference that he 
had received “private assurances" that Is¬ 
rael did not intend its settlements as a sign 
of permanent occupation Even many of 
the Israeli politicians who oppose Begin, 
however, are taking a harder line Said 
former Premier Golda Meir "The bound¬ 
aries of this country have always been 
drawn—not by declarations, talk, lofty 
speeches and rhetoric—but by people 
willing t^pettle the land and work " 

Economic Warning Signs Adding to 
Carter’s late-summer blahs is some uneas¬ 
iness about the economy The Dow Jones 
industrial stock average was at its lowest 
level in 20 months Businessmen and in¬ 
vestors were worried about possible new 
blows from Carter's tax-reform program, 
due to be unveiled next month, it may pro¬ 
pose eliminating preferential tax treat¬ 
ment for capital gains There was concern 
too that legislation requiring 9 5 '"r of im¬ 
ported oil to be transported in US flag¬ 
ships could prove highly inflationary, the 
General Accounting Office said the te- 
quirement would raise the nation's fuel 
bill by $240 million annually Leading Re¬ 
publicans have called the proposal “a bla¬ 
tant political payoff" to maritime unions 

Affirmative Action This fall the Su¬ 
preme Court will tackle what could piovo 
to be its most crucial race case since the 
1954 Brown v Board of Education deci¬ 
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•ertainly, but enough to raise some nagging doubts, 


sion The case pits Allan Bakke against 
the Univeisity of California Medical 
School at Davis, which denied him ad¬ 
mission but accepted 16 minority students 
with lower college grades The Admin¬ 
istration could have chosen to join either 
side of the case, or not to participate at 
all But word got out last week that the 
Government would enter the case against 
Bakke and in support of limited programs 
of affirmative action The Administration 
was bound to stir strong opposition no 
matter which choice it made, explained 
a Justice Department staffer “So Carter 
and [Attorney General Griffin I Bell de¬ 
cided to uphold the position they both 
favor ’’ That decision is sure to cieate a 
storm of controversy 

Plainly, after more than seven months 
in office, Carter's honeymoon is over—as 
indeed it should be To his credit, he has 
moved boldly to solve problems that were 
not of his own making achieving a Pan¬ 
ama Canal breakthrough that eluded his 
three immediate piedecessors, taking a 
crack at the thankless task of tax reform, 
slaking out a strong position on affirma¬ 
tive action Yet C arter's place in history 
will depend on how well he resolves such 
problems, inherited or not 

The criticisms reveiberating in Wash¬ 
ington have not yet seriously dented Car¬ 
ter's personal popularity Curiously, polls 
continue to show that the President’s 
overall performance is rated higher than 
the sum of its parts In July 62”; of those 
questioned in a Gallup poll said they liked 
the way Carter was handling his job— 
while 58 r 'f approved of his management 
of domestic problems and only 499f his 
conduct of foicign affairs Critics figure 
that the polls show that the people may 
like Carter’s style and good intentions, but 
they do not like a number of his policies 
Now that he is facing the hard decisions, 
style and lofty aspirations will not be 
enough for an effective presidency ■ 
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What Worries 
T he Voters? 

Congressmen hear about fish, 
corn and hound dogs 

The problems that were worrying Jim¬ 
my Carter last week are by no means up¬ 
permost in the minds of most Americans 
In state after state, members of Congress 
who returned home for the August recess 
found voters preoccupied by personal, lo¬ 
cal concerns rather than headline-grab¬ 
bing, hfc-and-death issues Occasional 
gusts of passion were stirred over the Pan¬ 
ama Canal treaty and the economy, but vot¬ 
ers mentioned the President only rarely 
and Bert Lance hardly at all TlMt, cor¬ 
respondents totned five members of Con¬ 
gress on their recess rounds Their reports 

D emocratic Congressman Gerry E 
Studds, 40, found that fish remained 
the chief concern of his constituents in 
Massachusetts' water-girt Twelfth Dis¬ 
trict, which includes Cape Cod Happily 
for Studds. the fish were biting, and he 
was given much of the credit Known as 
the “fisherman's Congressman." he spon¬ 
sored the bill that extends exclusive U S 
fishing rights to 200 miles off the coast 
Thus Massachusetts seamen no longer 
have to compete with better-equipped for¬ 
eign trawlers for the dwindling supply of 
flounder, cod and haddock Appropriate¬ 
ly, Studds boarded the buoy tender Bit¬ 
tersweet foi the annual blessing of the fish¬ 
ing fleet off New Bedford—and also to 
remind his audience that he had cleared 
the waters for them 

His constituents were troubled by con¬ 
ditions on land, especially Social Securi¬ 
ty Many were stunned by Commerce Sec¬ 
retary Juanita Kreps’ suggestion that it 
might be better for an individual to wait 
until age 68 rather than the current 62 or 
65 to receive benefits An irate woman 
complained “The woi king class has real¬ 
ly been overburdened with taxes and in¬ 
flation Now you’re taking away our play¬ 
time ” Hastily dissociating himself from 
Kreps' trial balloon, Studds respondec 
that many of his constituents wanted to 
lower the age for receiving payments to 
60 or even 55 Said he “The toughest tax 
on people is the Social Security tax ” 

Republican Representative Arlan 
Stangeland, 47, has spent much of the re¬ 
cess visiting the farms m Minnesota's 
sprawling Seventh District On the road 
at 7 a m one rainy day, he drove from 
his 850-acre farm to a bam more than 
100 miles away for a talk with a dozen 
farmers and their families and a spread 
of cold milk, homemade blueberry cake 
and chocolate chip cookies. “You must 
be a good man," said Dairy Farmer Rob¬ 
ert Regnell “You brought rain” Added 
Lawrence Wimmer, owner of the barn 
“A Republican can be a good man too ” 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Nothing Wrong with Normalcy 

O ne day seven months ago, as Henry Kissinger was savoring a final meal 
in the State Department's elegant dining room, the historian turned states¬ 
man suggested that Jimmy Carter might have the first normal years in the 
White House since John Kennedy 

The world had calmed perceptibly, Kissinger noted, and was presided 
over by men and women who, in most cases, seemed more interested in up¬ 
grading their societies than in waging war or swaggering around the globe At 
home, the former professor felt, after 13 years of assassination, social up¬ 
heaval and scandal, a more mature and understanding people now wanted 
time to examine their values and sort out their individual lives 

Henry had something Carter faces some serious problems, no doubt Yet 



Casually clad, the Carters return to die White House from Camp David 

Beaches to walk, boats to mess with, boiled lobsters to savor 


he has drifted almost without realizing it into August and what well might 
pass for “normalcy " Around the White House they believe that getting back 
to normal is a lot of what Jimmy Carter is about And they have even been prac¬ 
ticing a little of what they have been preaching 

Joe Califano, the workaholic Secretary of Health. Education and Welfare, 
actually went to Cape Cod for a rest Vice President Fritz Mondale went fish¬ 
ing in Canada Jody Powell stayed home a couple of days 

Zbigniew Br/ezinski, the President’s foreign policy expert, is fully schooled 
in the traditions of predecessors like McGeorge Bundy, Walt Rostow and Kis¬ 
singer Crisis was a way of life Their families were strangers They set up cots 
next to then desks so that they could be within steps of the hot-line messages 
that dropped into the Situation Room Not only did Br/czmski defy tradition 
by going off to Maine’s Mount Desert Island for a week, but when his boss 
was at Camp David, he played tennis on the White House court in the middle 
of the afternoon Returning to his office, he sal down at his desk in his tennis 
gear He buzzed for the White House photographer When the cameraman ar¬ 
rived, Brze/jnski shouldered his tennis racquet and asked that a portrait be 
made of this extraordinary moment in the life of a presidential aide 

When Zbigniew went to Camp David to confer with Carter, the President 
and Rosalynn were riding bicycles in the sunshine The consultations on the 
mountaintop were so productive that Brze/mski vowed to recommend that 
the White House set up summer operation at Camp David from June to Sep¬ 
tember for at least three or four days of each week 

Carter Pollster Pat Caddell believes that the first phase of Carter’s pres¬ 
idency has largely been achieved Carter's appeal is established, the country is 
calm and believing again, some good legislation is on the books and a few new 
ideas are being debated 

Caddell argues that Carter must now move into Phase 2 The President 
needs to spell out more clearly the vision he has for America, says the pollster, 
to show that he can actually improve the lives of the people Caddell no doubt 
will soon have a memo on all this for the President to study But right now there 
are beaches to walk and boats to mess with and boiled lobsters to savor 
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That was good news for Stangeland. 
who won an upset victory in a special ejec¬ 
tion that was called last February after 
Democrat Bob Bergland went to Wash¬ 
ington to become Agriculture Secretary 
Stangeland's constituents were downcast 
about the drought that had scorched and 
stunted the cor n crop At the same time, 
the price of corn kept dropping because 
it was being abundantly harvested else¬ 
where "We've lost sight of the priorities," 
said Wimmer ‘Everyone wants a boat 
and a cabin, but they're unwilling to pay 
a fair price for food 1 think that those 
who don’t like farmers just shouldn’t eat ” 
Stangeland plainly sympathued "Part of 
the pleasure of farming," he reflected, “is 
tilling the soil with your own hands and 
watching the progress of your crops A 
drought is pretty depressing It’s hard to 



Stangeland talking to fanners 

As welcome as rain 


get up m the morning and take care of a 
ten-bushel crop " 

Democratic Congressman Bob Krue¬ 
ger, 41, decided to sample voter sentiment 
in his 21st District in the Texas hill coun¬ 
try by visiting Fredericksburg (pop 
5,900) Most of the townspeople are of 
German descent, and people still say "Gu- 
ten Tag " Krueger does his best to reply, 
but as he confessed at a local social, "Mein 
Deutsch ist mcht so gut " Gushed one 
woman “I just love za vay he talks " The 
townspeople feared for the future of oil 
and gas They especially resented the pos¬ 
sibility that the Federal Government 
might allocate Texas natural gas to the 
North in the event of another winter fuel 
crisis “We were cold last winter too." said 
Annabell Lindner, a hospital worker “I 
don’t want them to take our gas ” 

Krueger’s constituents fretted over the 
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rising com of energy when there is so much 
oil and gas available in Texas He con¬ 
ceded that the cost of energy would prob¬ 
ably go still higher “If you still have 
them," he quipped, “don’t throw away 
your windmills " After his visit, he reflect¬ 
ed. "There is now more hope and less de¬ 
pression than a few months ago But there 
is still a sense of distance fiom Govern¬ 
ment that seems so very, very large and 
very, very puzzling ” 

Republican Senator Bob Packwood, 
44. glimpsed one cause of this alienation 
when he toured the big fir country m 
southern Oregon The hardy loggers of the 
timber companies were fuming over a 
recently released environmental-impact 
statement Penned by a social anthropol¬ 
ogist with the National Forest Service, the 
report characterized Douglas County as 
being "provincialism carried to the ex¬ 
treme, the redneck capital of the world " 
Packwood laughed off the leport as an¬ 
other bureaucratic excess "That is iidic- 
ulous" A moderate Republican, Pack- 
wood agreed with the loggers that timber- 
land must not be reduced loo much to 
appease environmentalists 

Oregon timber may be far from the 
Panama Canal, but only in a geographical 
sense Many of Pack wood's constituents 
called the proposed treaty a “giveaway" 
or a surrender to "blackmail ” One wom¬ 
an promised to spend the next three years 
working for Packwood's defeat because 
he supports the pact Packwood stood by 
his position "I try to represent the peo¬ 
ple, but if an issue comes up that 1 feel 
strongly about and if I were asked to vote 
against it. I'd have to cross my conscience, 
and I couldn't look at myself in the 
morning ” 

Democratic Senator Dick Clark. 47, 
came from virtually nowheie to win elec¬ 
tion in 1972 by taking a 1,313-mile walk 
around Iowa During the recess, he is out 
strolling the state again "People feel a lit¬ 
tle remote from their Government," he 
explains, "but when you talk to 300 or 
400 a day, you get a pretty good idea of 
what's on their minds " Nothing too spe¬ 
cial. it turned out A man chatted with 
him for an hour about the problem of 
heartworm in hound dogs A small boy 
talked about the preservation of whales 

Drought was on many people's minds 
"You can go 60 miles and not see any 
corn," a farmer told Clark, “and this is 
the heart of corn country ” Welfare cheat¬ 
ers also bothered his constituents, as did 
the Panama Canal treaty Clark believes 
that a small majority opposes a new trea¬ 
ty, which he favors “Until and unless 
there’s a greater understanding and agree¬ 
ment, there’s not apt to be a vote on the 
treaty,” he says “It’s an easy issue to dem¬ 
agogue But people are prepared to lis¬ 
ten It’s an issue on which they want more 
information ” Clark, to his delight, found 
most of them ready to listen—as did his 
fellow Congressmen ■ 
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Fresh Stirrings 
On Koreagate 

Jaworski is the catalyst, but he 
faces some stone walls 

B ecalmed for much of the summer, the 
Koreagate investigation suddenly 
lurched forward last week Former Wa¬ 
tergate Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, 71. 
who was appointed counsel to the House 
ethics committee in July, held his first 
meeting with the panel and declared 
bluntly, “1 advise those who may believe 
that the investigation will blow over or 
prove fruitless to take a closer look" 
Then, threatening a contempt citation, he 
got close-mouthed Giri-About-Town Suzi 



Suzl Park Thom so n afte r testifying 

Just a working girl 


Park Thomson, former secretary to re¬ 
tired House Speaker Carl Albert, to tes 
tify for five hours before a closed session 
of the committee Clearly, Jaworski was 
determined to get to the bottom of the 
scandal, which could implicate scores of 
present and former Congressmen as well 
as the South Korean government. 

That attitude may well have induced 
the committee’s potential star witness. 
Rice Broker Tongsun Park, to surface 
at a press conference in Seoul last week 
nine months after he fled from Wash¬ 
ington to London to avoid questioning 
The Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
presumably arranged Park's flight from 
London to Seoul to keep him out of Ja- 
worski’s way, and then stage-managed 
his press conference as well. As one of 
Park's old Washington cronies observed, 
“He said not a word in Washington or 
London. Then he gets to Seoul and holds 
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a press conference. You figure it out” 
Parrying questions for SO minutes in 
his corporate conference room in Seoul, 
Park said he had returned home “under 
very tragic circumstances.” His mother 
was extremely ill and could not possibly 
get better until she “saw my face ” Why, 
he was asked, was he so cozy with so many 
Congressmen 7 “I was extremely active m 
social circles,” he said “For me to know 
prominent politicians or even Cabinet 
members or people m the White House 
is nothing unusual That happens to be 
my hobby ” Did he use his fees from rice 
deals to give kickbacks to Congressmen 7 
No, no, he said, the money was used to es¬ 
tablish schools and new companies m 
Korea. “Washington is like my second 
home,” said Park, but he would not even 
think of returning without guarantees 
against the sort of “gross exaggeration" 
that he has seen in the U S press “Un¬ 
der no circumstances,” he said, “will 1 re¬ 
spond to summonses from the U S Con¬ 
gress Nor will I see Jaworski ” 

Jaworski, asked by House Speaker 
Tip O'Neill to take over the foundering 
Koreagate probe in July, remained con¬ 
fident that he could get the facts O’Neill 
made it clear to Georgia's crusty John 
Flynt, chairman of the ethics committee, 
that neither he nor Jaworski would tol¬ 
erate any obstructionism “If Jack Flynt 
gets in our way, we’ll go around him,” 
said one investigator, “or maybe we’ll just 
run right ovei him ” At Jaworski’s first 
appearance before the committee last 
week, Flynt and other committee mem¬ 
bers indicated that such tactics would not 
be necessary They all took turns prais¬ 
ing Jaworski, who seemed delighted 

W ffien Suzi Thomson took the stand, 
however, Jaworski got his first taste 
of just how tough Koreagate could prove 
Pretty, fortyish and Korean-born (she was 
married briefly to an American), Thom¬ 
son was known as a lavish partygiver, de¬ 
spite a salary that ranged from $9,000 to 
$15,000 She depicted herself as just a 
working girl with no official contacts with 
the Seoul government, no involvement 
with the KClx, and nothing more than a 
social friendship with Tongsun Park 

Jaworski is counting dt i the White 
House and the State Department to 
pressure Seoul lhto sending Park back 
to the U S to testify That will not be 
easy A Korean official indicated that 
Seoul must complete its own probe into 
Park's tangled business transactions, 
and that such an inquiry could last “eas¬ 
ily as long as five years ’’ Not that Ja¬ 
worski was totally without sympathy in 
Seoul The opposition New Democratic 
Party, normally subject to KCiA harass¬ 
ment. had the tementy to ask the gov¬ 
ernment to cooperate with Washington 
There was just one catch First, the par¬ 
ty said, the Korean parliament should 
conduct its own inquiry—a procedure that- 
could also drag on, since the government 
controls the parliament. ■ 



The Verdict: “B ye-Bye, Marvin” 

Maryland’s Mandel is found guilty of fraud and racketeering 


f41 have no home." said Maryland’s 
I Democratic Governot Marvin Man- 
del "I have no place to go ’ That state¬ 
ment was not strictly accurate—Mandel 
continues to live in the 54-ioom Gover¬ 
nor's mansion in Annapolis—but in a 
month or so. he will face a serious prob¬ 
lem indeed Last week Mandel, 57, be¬ 
came the first American Governor in 43 
years to be convicted of a crime while in 
office * Barring a successful appeal, he 
will have to move out of the mansion and 
leave office by Oct 7, the date set for his 
sentencing (the maximum possible pun¬ 
ishment 105 years in prison and a fine of 
$42,000) on 17 counts of mail fraud and 
one count of racketeering 

The prosecution grew out of the 
same federal effort to clean up 
Maryland politics that drove Spiro Ag- 
new, Mandel's predecessor as Governor, 
from the vice presidency A total of sev¬ 
en Maryland officials have been con¬ 
victed in federal prosecutions since 1973 
In early August former Congressman 
Edward A Garmatz was indicted for 
bribe taking. Mandel's trial, ironically 
enough, was held m downtown Balti¬ 
more’s new Edward A Garmatz Fed¬ 
eral Court Building 

The specific charges against Mandel 
arose from the secret purchase in 1971 of 
Maryland’s Marlboro race track by four of 
his friends, who were convicted, along 
with Mandel, on similar charges last 
week W Dale Hes s forme r Democratic 

•North Dakota's Republican Governor William 
Langer was removed from office in 1914. following 
conviction for soliciting political contributions from 
federal employees The conviction was overturned 
in 1933 In 1924 Indiana’s Republican Governor 
Warren McCray received a ten-year prison sentence 
for misuse of the mails in his personal financial 
transactions, he was pardoned by President Hoover 
after serving three years 


{ leader of the state s house of delegates: 
| Hess's business partners, Harry and Bill 
i Rodgers, and Irvin Kovens, allegedly the 
| principal financier of the race-track pur- 
| chase Also found guilty was Attorney Er- 
j nest N Cory Jr, who did legal work for 
I the group In 1972, at Mandel’s urging, 
i Maryland's stile legislature granted an 
1 extra 18 lacing days to the track, thereby 
increasing its profitability 

Mandel received approximately 
$350,000 in favors from his race-track cro¬ 
nies—including jewelry, clothing, plane 
tickets and shares m business ventures 
During six grueling days of testimony, he 
j insisted that these were merely innocent 
| gifts, but the jurors were not convinced 
i After their verdict was announced—fol¬ 
lowing an unusually lengthy deliberation 
of 13 days—jurors said that the vote was 
initially 9 to 3 against Mandel. became 
11 to 1 and stayed there for six days The 
lone holdout told newsmen afterward that 
he believed the parties were innocent as 
a matter of conscience, if not as a matter 
of law The majority’s view was expressed 
by Juror William H Mann’ "1 don’t care 
how good friends all of them were, you 
don't do all those favors without getting 
something in return ’’ 

The greatest portion of the largesse 
Mandel received was used for the expen¬ 
sive divorce settlement—including some 
$100,000 in cash—that enabled him to 
shed Barbara (“Bootsie ’) Mandel. his wife 
of 32 years, and wed attractive, blonde 
Jeanne Dorsey Last week Bootsie reflect¬ 
ed sadly "The world was ours I got the 
best years of Marvin Mandel, and she 
fJeanne] got what’s left ” The Baltimore 
crowd that awaited Mandel after the ver¬ 
dict was announced was less sympathetic. 
“Bye-bye, Marvin”’ shouted hecklers ■ 
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Mob Scene in 
New York _ 

Eight rivals want Ahe sjob 

W 'hen it comes to their mayors. New 
York City voters usually feel that one 
good term—ot even a mediocre one—de¬ 
serves another In general elections since 
1917 evcr> incumbent seeking a second 
four-yeai term has been returned to pow¬ 
er Unfortunately for incumbent Mayor 
Abiahum Beame, 71, things arc not quite 
so simple as that recoid might seem to in¬ 
dicate With six other Democrats seek¬ 
ing the nomination, there is a good chance 
that Beame will not make it past the first 
round of the primary next week, much 
less November's general election 

Last week one poll showed Beame 
running neck and neck with his most 
widely known rival, colorful, combative 
Bella Ab/ug. 57 The former Congress- 
woman was actually running slightly 
ahead according to other surveys, but nei¬ 
ther of the two was in a commanding po¬ 
sition Coming up fast were New York 
Secretary of State Mario Cuomo, 45— the 
personal choice of Governor Hugh Carey 
—and Manhattan Congressman Edward 
Koch. 52 * None of the four front run¬ 
ners appeared likely to win the 40 r l of pi t- 
mary votes needed to avoid a Sept 19 
runoff But for Beame supporters, the cru¬ 
cial question was whether then man 
would be one of the two to make it to 
that all-important second round 

Beame's plight had quite a bit to do 

'Manhattan Borough President Percy Sutton 56, j 
black ami Bronx ( origressman Met man Badillo 4H, 
a Puerto Rican, are thought to have little chance 
both have solid ethnic bases but have been unable 
to add much support New York Businessman Joel 
Harnett 51 is thought to have no chance at all 



Mayor Abraha m Boamo at city hall 

Trying to avoid a first-round knockout 


with that of New York City itself Last 
week the city’s near ruinous finances 
—and the part that Beame played in 
their cteation—came crashing back in 
on the mayor The cause publication of 
a damning 731-page report by the Se¬ 
curities and Exchange Commission on 
the debacle The report charged Beame, 
other top municipal officials, some ma¬ 
jor commercial banks and Wall Street 
institutions with misleading the public 
in ordei to sell about $4 billion in shott- 


term notes between October 1974 ami 
March 1975. City officials, said the SEC, 
were well aware of the metropolis' finan¬ 
cial shaklness Yet they cooked city books 
to conceal the danger and issued reports 
that failed to reveal the true picture 
Beame's immediate response was to call 
the report a “shameless, vicious, polit¬ 
ical document," deliberately timed to 
embarrass him and full of “intemperate 
charges and conclusions “ The next day 
Beame again struck out at the SEC, but 
added the banks to his hit list "For more 
than a year,” he said, "the SEC withheld 
and covered up the fact that the banks se¬ 
cretly dumped city securities from their 
own portfolios on the market If verified, 
the banks' actions constitute a fraud 
against the city and its people " 

The report dealt a devastating and 
possibly fatal blow to Beame's primary 
chances Most of his rivals quickly jumped 
on the mayor Said Koch "Beame was 
running the city like a second-class can¬ 
dy store " Typically low-keyed, Cuomo 
called it "sad” that Beame's lengthy civic 
career should culminate in such charges 
Though Ab/ug could find some cause 
for glee in the SEC findings, her own sup¬ 
port has been slipping noticeably Little 
more Lhan a month ago, some private polls 
showed her with 30Of- of the primary vote 
Bella still remains anathema, however, to 
business leaders, civil seivice unionists, 
state officials and political middle-road- 
ers Against that, she can match a highly 
disciplined political organization and the 
most exhaustive telephone campaign of 
any candidate, aimed at getting out sup¬ 
ported in a race in which about one-third 
of New York City’s 2 million registered 
Democrats are expected to vote She is 
still considered the likeliest candidate to 
win a place in the runoff 

Cuomo s fortunes took a decided turn 
for the better when he was endorsed by 
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The United States 



Israel's Begin meeting In July with Hasidic leaders In Brooklyn 

Begin’s American Bandwagon 

Why Jewish leaders now support the superhawk 


the New York Times as "a skillful ne¬ 
gotiator, a thoughtful conciliator and a 
coalition builder who might, with luck, 
hold this city together." Mediation is in¬ 
deed Cuomo's hallmark The son of Ital¬ 
ian immigrants. Lawyer Cuomo success¬ 
fully brokered a series of potentially 
explosive disputes between local neigh¬ 
borhoods and city hail m the 1960s and 
’70s He made his first bid for office in 
1974, running unsuccessfully for Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor Carey named him New 
York’s secretary of state m the same 
year, but Cuomo balked when the Gov¬ 
ernor asked him to run for mayor, cit¬ 
ing the need to spend time with his 
family Finally Cuomo relented—in part 
because of Carey's promise of endorse¬ 
ment by New York City’s small but in¬ 
fluential Liberal Party 

With an estimated $1 million in his 
war chest, Cuomo is spending moie mon¬ 
ey than any other candidate save Beame 
He has support among some regular club¬ 
house Democrats, affluent liberals, resi¬ 
dents of the populous boroughs of Brook¬ 
lyn and Queens, and blue-collar Catholics 
Cuomo’s problem may be that voters see 
him as too philosophical and conciliatory 
—h la Adlai Stevenson—for the job Even 
if he does not win the ptimary, however. 
Cuomo is expected to be on the ballot in 
November, on the Liberal line 

K och, a balding, nine-year congressio¬ 
nal veteran with the look of a weary 
cherub, is accustomed to cltise elections 
In 1963 he upset Carmine De Sapio, the 
last big-Ume boss of Tammany Hall, for 
the seemingly minor but symbolically im¬ 
portant party post of Democratic district 
leader of lower Manhattan, with a mar¬ 
gin of 41 votes out of 9,271 cast Five years 
later, he became the first Democrat in 30 
years to go to Congress from John Lind¬ 
say’s old Silk Slockmg-Greenwich Village 
district Koch has won endorsements 
from Rupert Murdoch's noisy afternoon 
Post (circ 600,000) and. more significant¬ 
ly, from the Daily News (circ 2 million), 
still widely tegarded as the city s working- 
class bible Koch calls himself ‘a libeial 
with sanity”—meaning that he is a vocal 
law-and-order man. loudly attacks waste 
and corruption m local government, and 
has gone out of his way to assail munic¬ 
ipal unions for helping to bring about the 
city’s financial mess Koch’s mam prob¬ 
lems a relative lack of campaign funds, 
a weak organizational network, and little 
recognition among voters in the city's out¬ 
lying boroughs 

Whoever ultimately w ; ns the Demo¬ 
cratic race will be presumed the favorite 
in November against Republican State 
Senator Roy Goodman, 47, or his own 
long-shot primary rival. Conservative 
Barry Farber, 47, a former local talk-show 
host Between now and then, however, 
there is plenty of time for the Democrat¬ 
ic candidates to carve one another up 
That, of course, is New York City’s long¬ 
est-standing political tradition of all. ■ 
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Jews like to say that when three of them 
get together they have four opinions, but 
last May many American Jews tended to 
agree on one point the upset victory of Me- 
nachem Begin's hard-line Likud coalition 
in Israel was bad news Looking on the 
new Premier as a \uperhawk. they gen¬ 
erally feared that his intransigence over Is¬ 
rael's borders and Palestinian demands for 
a homeland might bring on a break with 
Washington and a fifth war with the Ar¬ 
abs Since Begin took office, however, there 
has been a remarkable change in opinion 
Most American Jews now seem to admire 
him as a tough-minded patriot and sup¬ 
port his government What caused the 
change 7 Why did American Jews rally be¬ 
hind Begin so tjuicklv ’ Searching for an¬ 
swers. TIME Correspondent Don Sider vis¬ 
ited Jewish leaders and laymen in New 
york. Chicago. Los Angeles. Washington 
and Miami His report 

W 'inning confidence for Menachem 
Begin among America s 6 million 
Jews, says Los Angeles City Councilman 
Zev Yaroslavsky, "happened in ways out¬ 
side anyone’s control ” Yet the fact is that 
Jerusalem did all that it could—as any 
government would—to promote the new 
man Begin, for example, dispatched a 
personal emissary, Shmuel Katz, on a 
month-long mission to the U S. in early 
June. Working closely with the Israeli em¬ 
bassy in Washington, Katz met with Na¬ 


tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski. Congressmen and journalists, then 
traveled to New York and Chicago to con¬ 
fer with Jewish lay and religious leaders 
and more journalists Says an Israeli dip¬ 
lomat who helped to arrange the trip "He 
succeeded in dispelling the image of Begin 
as a wild man ” 

Still, neither Shmuel Katz nor any sin¬ 
gle organization can be wholly ciedited 
with the swifl turnabout m attitudes to¬ 
ward Begin Also responsible was a se¬ 
ries of extemporaneous efforts by hun¬ 
dreds of Jewish groups and thousands of 
individual Jews who feared that any wa¬ 
vering of support for the Jerusalem gov¬ 
ernment—however hawkish the Premier 
—might endanger Israel's survival 

Two things ensured the success of the 
effort the hostile treatment of Begin by 
much of the American press, and Jimmy 
Carter's seeming tilt toward the Arabs 
starting last spring Explains Leo Mmd- 
lin, associate editor of the Miami-based 
Jewish Floridian "There has been a clos¬ 
ing of the ranks because American Jews 
are horrified at the prospect of a senes of 
one-sided compromises in which the Is¬ 
raelis will pay " With their acute sense of 
survival—a sense developed in the ghettos 
of the Diaspora and the horrors of the Ho¬ 
locaust-most U S Jews regard that 
threat as fai more important than Israel’s 
internal politics Says Marjone Merlin 
Cohen, executive director of the National 
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Council of Jewish Women “We'll fight 
that out later If Israel doesn't continue to 
exist, we’ll have nothing to fight about ” 
Until the election, few American Jews 
knew much, if anything, about Begin de¬ 
spite his bloody record in the years be¬ 
fore Israeli independence as leader of the 
anti-British, anti-Arab terrorist group Ir- 
gun Zvai Ix-umi In 1946, on Begin's or¬ 
ders, the Irgun blew up Jerusalem's King 
David Hotel, then the British government 
headquarters, killing 90 people, including 
many Jews and Arabs Two years later. 
Begin s men massacred more than 200 
people, mostly old men. women and chil¬ 
dren, in the Arab village of Deir Yassin 
News accounts of these and other inci¬ 
dents from Begin s past shocked and con¬ 
fused many American Jews Recalls Los 
Angeles Rabbi Leonard Beerman “There 
was a wave of fear " Adds Chicago Ar¬ 
chitect Raymond Epstein “An apprecia¬ 
ble number of people felt concern, even 
embarrassment My wife said 'He's like 
Yasser Arafat ’ " 

Thus many American Jews initially 
opposed Begin's L ikud coalition Explains 
Reform Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
chairman of the Conference of Presidents 
.Of Major Jewish Organizations “1 don't 
think that he was anybody’s first choice 
[as Israeli Premierl You want to deal with 
a known Besides, he represents a coali¬ 
tion of the political and tehgious right 
That scared us ’’ 

T o sound him out Schindler met with 
Begin in Jerusalem a few days after 
the election and was favorably impressed 
So too were other U S Jewish leaders who 
flew to Israel, as well as Senators Jacob Ja- 
vits of New York and Richard Stone of 
Florida The Americans said they found 
Begin w'llling to listen—and to talk m 
terms of relative moderation On his te- 
turn, Schindler called a meeting of Jew¬ 
ish leaders at his New York office, gave 
a press conference for the American Jew¬ 
ish press, and then met with senior State 
Department officials in Washington 
Schindler’s basic view, contained in a re¬ 
port circulated by the Union of Amer¬ 
ican Hebrew Congiegations "The image 
of the man [Begin) as a stark, raving ter¬ 
rorist who will be unyielding is wrong 
Hes a statesman who wants to bring 
peace to his country He ought not to be 
condemned before having a hearing ” 
Stone and Javits. traveling to Israel sev¬ 
eral weeks apart, both reported to Pres¬ 
ident Carter on their return—and then 
quietly defended Begin among reporters 
and colleagues 

Soon American Jewish publications 
began to take a friendly line At a meet¬ 
ing in Denver in June, the editors of most 
of America’s 130-odd Jewish weeklies 
adopted a resolution congratulating Be¬ 
gin on his election The Los Angeles B'nai 
B'rtih Messenger described him as "a 
worthy leader," w hile the Jewish Week <6 
American Examine/, published in New 
York City, ran “Glimpses of Begin,” a 
sympathetic report on his folksy person- 
id side designed to counter the “terrorist” 


image."We didn’t feel any obligation to 
sell hun,” says Robert A Cohn, editor of 
the biweekly St Louis Jewish Light But 
other editors put it differently Says Herb 
Brin, editor of the Heritage and South¬ 
west Jewish Press in Los Angeles “We’ve 
done drumhammer support for him We 
refuse to bend ” The American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee, the main Is¬ 
rael lobby in Washington, rushed out a 
two-page white paper claiming that Be- 
gm’s reputation as a terrorist was a 
“myth.*’ By AlPAC’s considerably san¬ 
itized account, he was a freedom fighter 
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Dispelling the "wild man "image 


and his men attacked only military tar¬ 
gets, always trying to avoid civilian 
casualties 

Influential American Jews eagerly ac¬ 
cepted this version Argues Chicago Busi¬ 
nessman Gary Ratner “It wasn't terror¬ 
ism for terrorism's sake They were trying 
to create a country, not destroy it ’’ Crit¬ 
ics were rebuffed Among them is Rabbi 
Arnold Wolf. Jewish chaplain at Yale and 
national chairman of Breira, the move¬ 
ment that wants Israel to return to the 
Arabs all the territory conquered m the 
1967 war except for Jerusalem Asks 
Wolf “Why can’t l call him a right-wing 


fanatic? I think it’s outrageous that Amer¬ 
ican Jews are supposed to suppress their 
feeling* in the interests of the Jewish 
people ” 

Most Jewish leaders, however, sought 
to turn Jimmy Carter around—not Be¬ 
gin Meeting with 53 Jewish leaders at 
the White House on July 6, Carter failed 
to convince his visitors that Israel could 
count on his complete support in a crunch 
That made Begin look still better to many 
U S Jews Says Robert Cohn. “He’s pro¬ 
vided the kind of firmness Israel needed 
when the Administration was putting 
pressure on " 

Begin s visit to the U S last July 
erased many remaining apprehensions In 
Washington, he got along well with Car¬ 
ter and congressional leaders, in New 
York, he impressed leaders of the Hasid¬ 
ic Lubavitcher sect, the Central Confer¬ 
ence of American Rabbis and several 
other groups Says Miamian Val Silber- 
man, national vice chairman of the Unit¬ 
ed Jewish Appeal “Everyone went away 
feeling good about him " Israeli Defense 
Minister Ezcr Weizman told Time Jeru¬ 
salem Correspondent David Halevy that 
Begin s mam and “probably only real suc¬ 
cess in the U S was to unite American 
Jewry behind him and Israel ” 

B ut not entirely Begin's lecent moves 
to legalize three unauthorized Israeli 
settlements Off the West Bank and to an¬ 
nounce the creation of three brand new 
settlements have upset many U S Jews 
Quite a few Reform and Conservative 
rabbis remain concerned, moreover, that 
Begin may impose an Orthodox religious 
tyranny m Israel at the expense of other 
branches of Judaism, not to mention oth¬ 
er religions In addition, says Leonard 
Beerman, “I’m frightened that the values 
of Judaism that have to do with civil rights 
and the rights of national minorities of 
small peoples to self-determination would 
be compromised if the West Bank were in¬ 
corporated into Israel That, to me, would 
be very destructive of the fundamental 
ideals of the Jewish people ” Adds Los 
Angeles Rabbi Jacob Ott “One successful 
visit with the President and one warm¬ 
hearted week with the Jewish communi; y 
are not conclusive Begin is still in the test¬ 
ing stage ” 

Why is it, then, that so many Amer¬ 
ican Jews also seem to approve of Me- 
nachem Begin—and aie channeling con¬ 
tributions to Israel at a steady rate? For 
one thing, he is the only Premier Israel 
happens to have at the moment, and U S. 
Jews do not want to weaken his position 
Says Rabbi Schindler “The American 
Jewish community isn’t pledged to hun 
or all his policies. We’re pledged to the se¬ 
curity of Israel ” Moreover, many U S 
Jews may be impressed by the fact that 
liberal and moderate Israelis are them¬ 
selves rapidly revising their once hostile 
views of the new Premier, some observ¬ 
ers think that Begm’s minority govern¬ 
ment could win an absolute majority m 
the Knesset (parliament) if a new elec¬ 
tion were held today ■ 
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Anthony Quayle and Mary Martin at Washington'* Kennedy Center 

Mary Stage Front Once More 


DO YOU TURN SOMERSAUL TS? by Aleksei Arbuzov 


i n this jaded day, it takes nerve to pre¬ 
sent the shockaholic public with a 
romance unmitigated by violence, treach¬ 
ery, despair, psychosis or death, not even 
an ugly disease A similar risk would be to 
serve Kool-Aid to cocaine sniffers Surely 
the haxard is doubled when the offering is 
built on the doings of two gerontic speci¬ 
mens who do not even talk dirty or expose 
any personal equipage more intimate than 
the inside of an umbrella 

Such are the elected handicaps of Do 
You Turn Somersaults?, which began a 
five-week run at Washington’s Kennedy 
Center last week The old parties who fret, 
fuss, fumble and fudge their way into twi¬ 
lit romance are Anthony Quayle and 
Mary Martin But the play is nonetheless 
an event, for this is Mary’s first appear¬ 
ance on the stage since I Do* / Do' al¬ 
most ten years ago Surely she deserves 
the rose-colored badge of courage, if noth¬ 
ing else, for choosing this comeback ve¬ 
hicle—a fragile work that could expire of 
its own sweetness without a strong dose 
of acting magic. 

As it turns out, she also deserves only 
a jot less credit than Quayle for making 
the production work. A confection that 
could easily have dissolved into a soup of 
mawkish sentiment gets souff!6ed into an 
amusing and often touching entertain¬ 
ment. Director Edwin Sherin had the 
good sense to keep the sets minimal 

Actually, physical scenery might have 
been all but dispensed with. So might the 
premise that the action is occurring in the 


old city of Riga in 1968 Somersaults is 
one of those plays {Our Town is another) 
for which the audience projects the es¬ 
sential scenery, place and time out of its 
own bittersweet memory Rodion, the 
fuss-budgety doctoi. and his patient Lid- 
ya. an actress come down to circus cash¬ 
ier, could as well be m Pasadena as Riga 
The true location of each is an almost im¬ 
permeable condition of the solitude to 
which life has delivered them The dif¬ 
ference is that Rodion defies his loneli¬ 
ness from inside a husk of willful indif¬ 
ference to women, while Lidya denies hers 
with fantasies and deceptions 

How reluctant love gets born between 
them is, of course, the stuff of the play 
Quayle brings to his portrayal a gritty 
verve and charm, perfected when he did 
the same part ifi London Martin's Lidya 
is a scatterbrained and whimsical sprite 
of a woman whose very casualness with 
truth seems to put her beyond Rodion’s 
reach Naturally, love outs—in a scene of 
bubbly, moonlit tipsiness that finds the 
two codgers cajoling each other into do¬ 
ing an arthritic Charleston that would 
vindicate the evening if nothing else did 
Inevitably, Mary Martin has to over¬ 
come the audiences expectation that 
some ghost of Nellie (I'm Gonna Wash 
That Man) Forbush will be hovering 
about the stage. She manages. Her one dit¬ 
ty is a wistful circus song that proves that 
at age 63, her heart wisely belongs not to 
memories of her glittering past but to a 
riper, richer present. — Frank THppatt 
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Less Delay, More Sup ply 

The US and the world badly need more energy in all tie the red tape that has been strangling construction of nu- 
forms and quickly But efforts to increase energy supplies clear-power plants In Canberra, the Australian government 
often alarm critics who fear damage to the environment — or. decided to open that country's vast deposits of uranium to the 
in the case of atomic power, to public safety—and the critics world market And in New York City, a federal appeals court 
have become increasingly adept at fighting long delaying ac- ruled that oil companies can start underwater exploratory 
nous Ixist week, however, brought three important pieces ofev- drilling in the Baltimore Can yon, one of the areas of the con- 
idente that the need ts beginning to overcome the fear In tinental shelf where oil and gas are believed to he relatively 
Washington, the Carter Administration readied a bill to un- close to US shores 


tidal waves, which company officials fore it allows construction to start—and 

estimate will occur literally once in a mil- then, after the plant is finished, the util- 

lion years ity must go back to N R C for its 

Last week the Carter Administration operating license 
circulated drafts of a Nuclear Regulatory Cut delay by prohibiting anti-nuclear 
Reform Act, to be sent to Congress this gioups from raising the same objections 

month The aim is to enable nuclear at successive hearings before different reg- 

ifildo not foresee that atomic energy is plants to start generating powet six years ulatory bodies If a stale authority, for ex- 

I to be a great boon for a long time ' after they are proposed The bill would ample overiode specific environmental 

So said Albert Einstein in 1945, and how Authorize utilities and states to ere- objections, they could not be brought up 

right he was Some 20 years after the start- ate 'site banks" of preselected locations again before the N RC 
up of the first U S commercial reactor on which nuclcar-powei plants can be To support environmentalists and 
in Pennsylvania, the nation has only 63 built, and get most necessary envuonmen- safety critics, the bill also orders the 

nuclear-power plants that supply merely tal clearances even befote a plant is pro- NRt to pay the legal expenses—-how 

12^ of its electricity, lately the number posed At present wheie to put atomic much is so far unspecified--of groups 
of rcactois on Older by utilities has plants is a major headache, somebody is fighting nuclear-power plants on environ- 

dropped One reason snarls of ted tape likely to object to almost any site pro- mental or safety grounds Thus the bill 

at all levels of government, and vche- posed, and wrangles can consume years has been carefully drafted to give some- 

Give quick approval to plants thing to everybody moie power foi slate 

following standardized designs Now governments, the promise of faster con- 

the Nuclear Regulatory Commission struction for utilities, federal money for 

(NRf I often forces a utility to keep their enemies 

changing the design of a plant even while 

it is under construction, adding enormous- | n practice, the bill also provides some- 

ly to delays and costs I thing foi everybody to hate States get 

Grant combined construction permits the power to issue certificates attesting to 

Co of New Hampshire in the late 1960s, and operating licenses to utilities build- the need for a new nuclear plant and its 

the plant is still only 2 C '< completed and ing standaidi/ed plants C'unenily, a util- environmental acceptability, but the Fed- 

will not go into full operation until 1984 ity may win state approval, then apply eral Government reserves the right to pre- 

Besides. prodded by environmentalists, to the N RC, which will hold two sets empt the state if it deems that a state is not 

the Government forced the utility to build of hearings, one on environmental con- following federal guidelines SomeGover- 

a long sea wall to protect the plant from sideruiions and one on design safety, be- nors are grumbling about that Utilities 

Unfinished atomic plant in Midland, Mich.; at Seabroofc, N.H., protestors say “no nukes” 



ment objections by citizen groups on 
ty or environmental grounds, slow the 
process of getting approval A dozen years 
can pass from the time a utility pro¬ 
poses a nuclear plant to the throwing of 
the first switch In a classic example 
land for the Seabrook nuclear reactor 
was first bought by the Public Service 


Speeding Up the 
Nuclear Plants 

A draft bill to cut red tape 








arc upsA fay the promise of federal cash to 
people fighting atomic plants, environ¬ 
mentalists are disturbed because they 
nonetheless will get fewer chances to 
block a “nuke ” Says one official of the 
Government's Council on Environmental 
Quality: “The bill is a real stinker “ 

For all the carping, the proposed bill 
is likely to become law some time next 
year The need for atomic power inaUS 
grown dangerously dependent on imports 
of foreign oil is simply too obvious Dur¬ 
ing the campaign, former Nuclear Engi¬ 
neer Carter argued that the U S should 
regard atomic power as a “last resort ” 
His support of the bill shows that he rec¬ 
ognizes it is time to call on that last re¬ 
sort. especially since his own Adminis¬ 
tration forecasts a need foi an additional 
320 plants by the yeai 2000 ■ 

Green Light for 
YeJIowcake 

Tapping a lode worth billions 

B uried beneath Australia's remote, for¬ 
bidding northein wilds is one-fifth of 
the world s known reserves of uranium 
but they have been of no use to atomic- 
power plants The government, fearful 
that mining would damage the Australian 
envtionmenl and that exports might en- 
couiage nuclear piolifeialion, has foi bid¬ 
den exports since 1973 Last week how¬ 
ever, Prime Minister Malcolm 1 raser 
decided to permit mining companies to 
develop and expoil the mammoth lode 
Supplies have become so tight that 
prices— squeezed up by a cartel of pio- 
ducers- -rose fiom $7 a pound in 1972 to 
atound $42 at piesenl In the U S , Wes- 
tinghouse Electnc Corp leneged on long¬ 
term contracts to supply utilities with 
"yelloweake" at fixed puces of $8 to $12 
a pound, claiming that it would be ru¬ 
ined if it followed thiough Now, utilities 
in the llS and elsewhere are delighted 
to have a new source of supply On a loft- 
let plane. Fiaser said, “The advent of Aus¬ 
tralia as a major supplier of uianium will 
make certain that Australia's voice on this 
most vital problem of international affairs 
—nucleat weapons proliferation—will be 
heard 

The Fraser administiation has set the 
most stringent ecological standards gov¬ 
erning safety, waste disposal and environ¬ 
mental protection But when Frasei 
showed up at a dinner in Sydney, a mob 
of 3.000 protesters greeted him, some of 
them pelting him with bottles 

Four mining companies, led by Ran¬ 
ger. in which the Australian Atomic En¬ 
ergy Commission has a half interest, are 
geared up to go At least one mine will 
be in full production by 1981, with others 
following in short order At current world 
prices, the lode is worth an estimated $35 
bdhon As one Wall Street analyst, An¬ 
drew Racz, of Philips, Appel and Wal¬ 
den Inc, says “Uranium could be to Aus¬ 
tralia what oil is to Saudi Arabia." ■ 
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Opening Up the Canyon 


Now, drillers can see what's there 


N o one really knows how much oil and 
natural gas lie beneath the choppy 
Atlantic off the U S East Coast But a 
year ago, some 40 oil companies were will¬ 
ing to pay $ 1 1 billion just for the right to 
find out They bought leases from the De¬ 
partment of the Interior on half a million 
choice acres of the Baltimore Canyon 
The tracts lie 50 to 90 miles off the coast, 
fai enough over the horizon so that drill¬ 
ing rigs would be invisible from the shoie. 
the mam lease aiea is opposite Atlantic 
City, N J But befote drilling could be¬ 
gin, a federal district court voided the 
lease sales, ruling that Interior had made 


■KST BIDDERS 

ompany or group 


Though water depth in the area is a com¬ 
paratively shallow 600 ft, the most prom¬ 
ising oil-beanng strata are anywhere from 
8.000 to 13,000 ft underground Mean¬ 
while opponents of the drilling could iry 
to halt the work by appealing to the U S 
Supicme Court 

Such an appeal would not be easy to 
win The Carter Administration has been 
tightening piocedurcs in an effort to elim¬ 
inate many of the objections that have 
led environmentalists to oppose offshore 
drilling Before the Interior Department 
will issue commercial drilling permits, it 
■ equites all companies that discover off- 
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only a “charade' of complying with en¬ 
vironmental rcquiioments 

Last week oilmen, who so far have 
lost $44 million in inleiest payments on 
their lease purchases were back in busi¬ 
ness A federal appeals court threw out 
the lower-couit decision, declaring that 
the lease sales did not bteach any envi¬ 
ronmental law and that the district-court 
judge had overstepped his authority lie- 
lighted oilmen predicted that test drilling 
might start as soon as year's end The de¬ 
cision presumably will also encourage oil 
companies to bid on leases scheduled for 
sale early next yeai on two other geolog¬ 
ically piomismg areas of the outer con¬ 
tinental shelf Georges Bank off Massa¬ 
chusetts and the Southeast Geoigia 
Em bay men t (see map) 

With the U,S now importing nearly 
half the 17 9 million bbl of oil it consumes 
each day. the country needs every drop of | 
crude it can squeeze out of the continental 
shelf The Baltimore Canyon is hardly the j 
Alaskan North Slope,” though with any¬ 
where from 10 to 50 multistoried drilling 
rigs directly employing perhaps as many 
as 3.600 engineets roughnecks and other 
workers, it may begin to look a bit like n 
Even if the most optimistic guesstimates 
of the area’s reserves (1 4 billion bbl of 
oil and 9 4 trillion cu ft of gas) are 
correct, exploiting these deposits would 
enable the U S to cut its oil imports by 4 r c 
at most It will take three to six years 
before commercial pumping can begin 
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shore oil to file a special environmental- 
impact statement covering matters like 
how the oil will be landed ashore Also, In¬ 
terior has created a 60-day review period 
after it announces a decision to offer off¬ 
shore leases, in order to give states lime 
to judge the impact on their shorelines 
and forwaid any objections Congress is 
expected to set up a $200 million fund 
later this year to compensate pioperty 
owners who suffer fiom spills blowouts 
and other accidents offshore 

Says Democrat William Hughes, who 
represents a South Jersey waterfront dis¬ 
trict in the House “The legislation and 
procedures being put in place are going 
to expedite development and minimize 
litigation The states and communities 
will not be looking to the courts because 
their concerns aie being addressed" 
If so. the only important question re¬ 
maining is whether there really is oil 


‘Proven reserves around 10 billion bbl 


maimng is whether there really 
out there 
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Phone Calls and Philandering 


Ma Bell s slip shows in a 

O n Oct 17, 1974, T O Gravitt, the 
51-year-old chief executive in 
Texas for Southwestern Bell, of 
which he was a vice piesident, 
walked into the garage of his SI 20,000 
north Dallas home, turned on the igni¬ 
tion of his Oldsmobile and settled back 
to die of cat bon monoxide poisoning Lat¬ 
er that day, Ciravitt’s family and Bell col¬ 
leagues found m his briefcase a nine-page 
memo accusing his company of political 
payoffs, illegal wiretapping and using 
questionable bookkeeping to secure tele¬ 
phone rale increases A hand-scribbled 
message added, “There is bound to be 
much more Watergate is a gnat compared 
to the Bell system " 

An emotional overstatement, certain¬ 
ly—but Gravitt's suicide touched off a 
scandal that thtee years latei is badly 
damaging Ma Bell's image as the staid 
gray lady of American corporations In a 
San Antonio courtroom last week, past 
and present Southwestern Bell executives 
accused each other of everything from 
bribing Texas newspapers and politicians 
to playing host to parties foi local poli¬ 
ticians and visiting executives from other 
Bell system companies They were testi¬ 
fying in a S29 million libel and slander 
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San Antonio courtroom 

suit brought against Southwestern Bell by 
Gravitt s widow. Oleta Gravitt Dixon,* 
and James Ashley, who was fired as gen¬ 
eral commercial manager for the San An¬ 
tonio office of Southwestern Bell a few 
days after Gravitt's death The widow 
claims that the company hounded her 
husband to suicide, Ashley maintains that 
he was fired because he and Gravitt were 
about to expose the “incoirect. duplici¬ 
tous deceitful’’ methods that Bell had 
used to get rate increases in Texas 

Until last year, Texas was the only 
stale where such increases had to be ap¬ 
proved by city officials, and they were fre¬ 
quent and large enough to make it tra¬ 
ditionally one of the most profitable states 
tn the entire Bell system Ashley claims 
that Southwestern Bell officials were con¬ 
stantly wooing and bribing politicians m 
such cities as Austin and Dennison 
Among other things, he says, the exec¬ 
utives entertained politicians on hunting 
expeditions at Bell resorts in rural Texas, 
gave them credit cards to make free long¬ 
distance calls—and, m one case, staged a 
three-day orgy at the TraveLodge in 
downtown San Antonio, where some Bell 

•She is remarried to an Oklahoma oilman 


women employees became party girls 
Ashley also accused the company of giv¬ 
ing top executives a S1,000 raise on the un¬ 
derstanding that it was to be donated in 
$50 installments to a political slush fund 
The pot was used for contiibulions to lo¬ 
cal and state officials friendly to Bell rate 
increases Ward K Wilkinson, the com¬ 
pany’s Austin lobbyist, admitted that he 
collected $1,200 a month from Bell ex¬ 
ecutives for a political fund that was kept 
in cash in his office safe 

Ashley claims that when Bell learned 
that he and Gravitt were planning to ex¬ 
pose such practices, the company started 
investigating their private lives Houston 
Psychiatrist Gary J Byrd told the court 
twd weeks ago that Bell had “harassed” 
Gravitt until he committed suicide Ash¬ 
ley claims that a Bell vice president at 
Gravitt's funeral warned him not to join 
the dead man’s family in a suit against 
the company, saying “You file that suit 
and the Bell employees will hound you to 
death Thdt son of a bitch [Gravitt] lies 
in the grave—you’re next ’’ 

Southwestern Bell last week presented 
an entirely different scenario Harvard 
Psychiatrist Shervert Frazier, testifying 
for the company, told the court that the 
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b»4 peA" of Gravitt's life was about to 
be expoMbd and “he didn't want to face 
the music ” Bell lawyers charged that 
Gravitt bad spent $200,000 in company 
money remodeling his private office, 
$4,831 of company funds on repairs to his 
home and thousands more on padded ex¬ 
pense reports. The company maintained 
that Gravitt was being investigated at the 
time of his suicide for philandering with 
employees on company time He was ac¬ 
cused of trying to seduce a female Bell em¬ 
ployee in his private plane on a trip be¬ 
tween San Antonio and Laredo as the 
plane flew on automatic pilot 

A s for Ashley, Bell claims that he was 
fired for joining with Gravitt to cre- 
{ ale fictional expense accounts and 
* for forcing female employees to 
trade sex for promotions On the wit¬ 
ness stand, Ashley—who already has won 
a $1 million suit against Southwestern 
Bell for tapping his phone—admitted fal¬ 
sifying expense forms but claimed he 
did so to cover up political payoffs Said 
he “1 didn’t take one penny of Bell 
money for my use ever 1 spent a lot of 
money on whiskey and a lot of money 
on politicians " 

The whole affair seems an extreme 
case of office politics "There were always 
rival factions within [Southwestern! Bell," 
says one instdei "When Angus Alston, 
the chairman of the board, was dying of 
cancer in 1974, a new group came into 
power and wanted to get rid of their en¬ 
emies, Gravitt and Ashley " Pat Maloney, 
the flamboyant lawyei for Gravitt's wid¬ 
ow, pointed to a Bell oiganization chart m 
the San Antonio courtroom, he accused 
Gravitt's successor. Chester L Todd, of 
instigating the investigation that led to the 
executive's death only to get his job 
Asked Maloney "That's really the way 
the corporate world works, isn't it 7 " 

The scandal already has brought con¬ 
sequences After Gravitt's death, the 
Texas legislature passed a law giving state 
rather than city officials the power to ap¬ 
prove or deny telephone rate increases In 
its first rate rase decided in 1976, the new 
state commission gave Southwestern Bell 
less than one-fifth of a $298 million raise 
that the company sought 


This case is not the only embarrass¬ 
ment for American Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph Co , parent of the Bell companies 
L E Rast, president of Atlanta-headquar¬ 
tered Southern Bell, John J Ryan, former 
vice president and general manager for 
Bell operations in North Carolina, and 
three other company executives have 
been indicted in North Carolina on charg¬ 
es of conspiring to force other company of¬ 
ficials into falsifying expense accounts so 
that the money could go into illegal polit¬ 
ical contributions The company has ad¬ 
mitted that some 80 Southern Bell execu¬ 
tives between 1971 and 1973 made 
contributions to politicians totaling SI42,- 
000 Ryan last week pleaded not guilty, 
the others have yet to be arraigned. ■ 
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Turkey, Peru Take Barits t o Brink 

Debts to the U.S. and Europe are falling due 


T he nightmare of international finance 
is that less-developed, non-oil-produc- 
ing countries will start defaulting on the 
enormous debts they owe to private banks 
—$42 billion to US banks alone Zaire 
defaulted last year, but no panic followed, 
since the amounts were relatively small 
Now banks face a much worse threat pos¬ 
sible defaults soon by Turkey and Peru 
Says one prominent East Coast banker 
“We are all worried Were eithei Turkey 
or Peru to default, our exposure would 
make Zaire's total international debt of 
$800 million took like peanuts " 

In Turkey, politicians for two years 
or more have been drafting expansionist 
economic programs with an eye to win¬ 
ning future elections The finance min¬ 
ister of a short-lived government warned 



Sapar ating whea t from chaff In Turkey 

Some of the fees happened to be illegal 


in June that the country was “on the brink 
of bankruptcy " Turkey has run up more 
than $3 billion in short-term debts of one 
kind or anothef U S banks hold about 
half while West German and Swiss banks 
are also heavily committed According to 
some reports, hotly denied in Turkey, the 
Turks owe more than $1 billion for im¬ 
ports that have been received but not paid 
for The remainder of the debt is the re¬ 
sult of the Turkish Central Bank's bor¬ 
rowing more than $2 billion abroad—at 
high interest rates on twelve- to 18-month 
terms—and then relending the money 
within Turkey to domestic industrialists 
starved for credit Again, U S banks hold 
about half the loans They estimate that 
$500 million worth are coming up for re¬ 
payment every three months—and the 
government has in total, no mote than 
$600 million or so in foreign currencies 


to meet all its international obligations 
Official Turkish figures put a better light 
on the situation, they suggest that the 
country has reserves of $700 million to 
meet import debts of $300 million and de¬ 
posit iedemptionsof$39l million over the 
next five months Even by these calcu¬ 
lations. the dangers are clear 

So far, most large U S banks insist 
that Turkey is somehow staying up to date 
in its repayments but that apparently is 
because the nation is paying the biggest 
creditors while making others wait There 
have been some delays of repayments, ad¬ 
mits Gerrit Venema, senior vice president 
of the Wells l argo Bank Other bankers 
bitterly, though privaiely. insist that some 
repayments aie months behind Turkey 
owes many millions to C itibank, Chase 
Manhattan. Morgan Guaianty and other 
big banks If all the debts were owed to 
such giants, the situation would not be so 
menacing They are able, and might well 
be willing, to wait for repayments until 
Turkish exports, largely of tobacco and 
wheat, rebuild foreign cuirency reserves 
in late fall But smaller banks rushed to 
make loans to Turkey because they could 
charge "front-end" fees of 6 r < to 10'7 in 
addition to high tegular interest rates of 
I V'i over the base London Interbank rate 
that has averaged about 6' f 1 otal returns 
may have exceeded I2 r l a yeai Bankers 
may or may not have leali/ed that fiont- 
end fees are illegal in Turkey Now big 
banks are concerned that a smallei bank 
may panic, insist on collecting debts that 
cannot be repaid immediately, and touch 
off a string of defaults I hat, says one New 
York banker, would “blow the whole 
house of cards down at a time when an In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund team is about 
to go in to help the country restore its eco¬ 
nomic ciedibility " 

A lthough Peiu has not yet failed to 
i make a delft payment on time, many 
U S bankers argue that its position is po¬ 
tentially much more serious - though less 
pressing—-thanTurkey’s Long-term US 
bank loans to Peru, now estimated at close 
to $3 billion, account for the lion's share 
of the country's borrowings Among oth¬ 
er things, the loans helped fund the build¬ 
ing of a $900 million Andes oil pipeline 
for which there is not enough oil, and a 
$150 million anchovy-fishing center that 
has few anchovies Meanwhile, the coun¬ 
try has been torn this summer by food 
riots and general strikes 

Like Turkey, Peru has been forced to 
drop its earlier opposition to imi -designed 
austerity measures The military govern¬ 
ment has cut back its budget and says it 
will formally seek an IMr loan this fall 
What remains to be seen is whether or 
not the required economic hard-line pol¬ 
icies can be put into effect without trig¬ 
gering new violence and possibly an over¬ 
throw of the government ■ 
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A New Champ 
OfTakeover _ 

McDermott wins the big ones 

T here is still money to be made in the 
stock market—b> accident, anyway 
The 28.345 stockholders of Babcock & 
Wilcox, a big but ho-hum company that 
makes boilers and piping, have seen the 
value of then shares jump 69^ since Jan¬ 
uary though ptofits are down from 1976 
Two cash-rich companies. United Tech¬ 
nologies Corp of Hartford and J Ray Mc¬ 
Dermott & Co, Inc of New Orleans, have 
been bidding for B & W shates as fever¬ 
ishly as well-heeled Texas art fanciers at 
a Sotheby's auction The bidding started 
at S42 per share offered by United in 
March, and spiraled up until last week 
United was offering $58 50 and McDei- 
mott $62 50 At that point, United Chair¬ 
man Harry Gray, a shrewd takeover deal¬ 
er, decided "it wasn't in the interest of 
our shareholders to pay any higher fare 
for the bus ride " His pullout left the little- 
known McDermott (it makes offshore 
drilling rigs) the winner of the takeover 
battle of the year 

B&W Chairman George Zipf orig¬ 
inally rejected both suitors but came to be¬ 
lieve that it was belter for the company 
to merge with McDermott, a somewhat 
smaller firm, than to be swallowed by 
United McDermott’ was able to bid high 
because its enormously profitable offshore 
drilling operations gave it $533 million 
in cash at the end of 1976 In the heat 
of the struggle, professional arbitragers 
—speculators who like to gamble on take¬ 
overs —picked up an estimated quarter of 
B & W’s shares To persuade them to sell 
to McDermott rather than United, B&W 
arranged a tasty lagniappe a special div- 


•The company was founded in 1946 by R Thomas 
McDermott now dead and named after his father 



Cool winner Charle s Graves_ 

Out of New Orleans a mammoth dealer 
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idend of $2 50 per share on top of the reg¬ 
ular 37}<e dividend, which will be passed 
back to present B&W stockholders by 
McDermott in October (Harry Gray re¬ 
fused to do that) That brought McDer¬ 
mott's effective offer to $65 per share 
McDermott is paying about 15 times 
earnings for Babcock & Wilcox shares, a 
valuation usually accorded only to such 
blue chips as Coca-Cola or IBM B & W’s 
spotty earnings record suggests that it is 
not worth that much Ovei the past dec¬ 
ade the company's sales have leaped 
170'T, to $1 7 billion, but earnings have 
gone up only 60%, to $53 million 

W 'hy was McDermott willing to go so 
high 7 Chairman Charles Graves, 61, 
is not talking But Wall Streeters spec¬ 
ulate that Graves was practically forced 
into diversification by his own successful 
management Cashing in on the world¬ 
wide boom in offshore oil drilling, the 
company in the past ten years has pushed 
revenues from $199 million to $1 2 bil¬ 
lion, and piofits from $25 million to $192 
million With half a billion in cash, Mc¬ 
Dermott began looking like a tempting 
takeover target itself, even United’s Har¬ 
ry Gray cast an eye its way What Graves 
wanted was a willing partner in a com¬ 
patible business Investois are not so 
sure that the marriage with B&W will 
work After the victory announcement, 
McDermott’s stock dropped by $3 per 
share, to $49 ■ 

Crackdown on a 
Fabled Root_ 

An endangered aphrodisiac? 

W hat has five leaves, grows wild ovei 
much of the U S and is so prized by 
users round the world that certain vari¬ 
eties sell in unprocessed form for as much 
as $2,000 an ounce 7 One clue it now fac¬ 
es an embargo because concerned Gov¬ 
ernment officials are about to cut out 
flourishing tiaffic in the plant between the 
U S and the Far East Portions of the de¬ 
scription might apply to marijuana, her¬ 
oin or cocaine, but the only pioduct that 
meets all specifications is ginseng 

F-or centuries ginseng, a root often 
shaped vaguely like a human body, has 
been touted in Asia as an aphrodisiac, 
an aid to long life and a cure for ev¬ 
erything from cancer to baldness A small 
but growing number of Americans buy 
it in drug and health-food stores in the 
form of a gooey black liquid, tablets, tea 
and even ginseng soap Almost all fin¬ 
ished ginseng products sold here are im¬ 
ported from South Korea and other Asian 
countries that process the roots—but a 
good share of the roots themselves comes 
from the U S 

The plant, which measures a foot in 
height, grows wild in a large area reach¬ 
ing eastward from the Ozarks and is cul- 
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Wisconsin grower displays ginseng 

4 helping hand to the Far East 


tivated commercially The mature root, 
usually four inches long, weighs less than 
an ounce Diggers send the rcxits to a 
handful of dealers, like Willard Magee in 
F.olia. Mo. he will mail back a check 
based on wholesale prices (currently $95 
to $110 per lb for wild and $45 to $50 for 
cultivated) I hough wild ginseng accounts 
for only 26' i of U S pioduction, it com¬ 
mands much higher prices than the cul¬ 
tivated variety because it is thought to be 
more potent The U S cultivated ginseng 
industry is ccntcicd in Marathon County 
in central Wisconsin which happens to 
have the well-drained, acidic soil ideal for 
glowing ginseng There an estimated 65 
farmers grow about 95‘ t of cultivated U S 
ginseng 

Just about all U S ginseng is export¬ 
ed to the Far F.ast, mostly to Hong Kong 
Though the ginseng trade is small in num¬ 
bers of people involved, it has grown late¬ 
ly at a rate that bigger export industries 
might envy Because Asian supplies are 
not enough to meet Asian demand, U S 
ginseng exports have rocketed from $5 
million in 1970 to almost $18 million 
last year 

As trade has flourished, the supply of 
wild ginseng has decreased—some ex¬ 
perts estimate by as much as 20% during 
the past decade Rising prices have en¬ 
couraged even more ginseng digging, and 
this has further depleted supplies So the 
Government is considering putting wild 
ginseng on a list of endangered species 
Washington already requires licenses for 
exports of wild ginseng, and the brand- 
new, four-member U S Endangered Spe¬ 
cies Scientific Authority banned exports 
of wild ginseng altogether last month, but 
exempts states that require a permit to 
dig wild roots ■ 
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Plugging In Everyma n_ 

Cheap computers that balance checkbooks and water lawns 


M ichael Mastrangelo.40,a Manhattan 
audiovisual consultant, has a servant 
who keeps the temperature and humidity 
in his home at just the levels he demands, 
puts his favorite music on the stereo as 
he pulls into the driveway, and phones 
him at the office m case of fire or bur¬ 
glary If Mastrangelo wanted, his major- 
domo could also wake him m the morn¬ 
ing, make him a cup of tea, brief him on 
the day's business appointments as he has 
breakfast, remind him that the car needs 
an oil change and, after he drives off, wa¬ 
ter the lawn, and roast a turkey dinner 
for twelve 

Where did Mastrangelo get help like 
that these days’’ The answer from a cus¬ 
tom-built household computer and some 
auxiliaiy gadgets The computer cost him 
$11,000 six yeais ago, but with advances 
in technology the same hardware today 
would be only $4 000, and some new mod¬ 
els are as compact and inexpensive as a 
good color TV set The age of the home 
computer (or microcomputer, as it is of¬ 
ten called) is at hand 

Since Micro Instrumentation & Te¬ 
lemetry Systems Inc of Albuquerque 2S 
years ago introduced its Altair 8800 a 
250.000-calculations-per-second comput¬ 
er that retails for $1,070, some 30 other 
manufucluters have begun producing 
similar equipment Tandy Corp next 
week will begin delivering a $600 micro¬ 
computer (only $399 if hooked up to one's 
own viewing screen) to the firm's 6,756 


alanche as there was with hi-fi, calcula¬ 
tors and CB radio ’ 

Like then big brothers in business and 
government, microcomputers have a 
central processing unit to do the think¬ 
ing, an input-output device (typically an 
electric typewriter connected to a video 
display screen) forgiving instructions and 
receiving answers, and a memory for stor¬ 
ing information A microcomputer can 
easily perform such sedentary chores as 
keeping track of an investment portfolio, 
maintaining an up-to-date Christmas 
card list, collating menus or entertaining 
the kids with a vast Olympiad of elec¬ 
tronic games from TV tennis to Star Trek 
(destroy the Klingons befoie they capture 
the starship Enterprise) Other tasks—re¬ 
porting on watet seepage in the basement, 
watering the lawn when it reaches a giv¬ 
en aridity, locking the front door at night 
-—require the addition of various switch¬ 
es, sensors and motors that can send a 
house-proud hacker s outlay soaring Says 
James Warren, a California microcom- 
putei consultant You keep adding 
components until you exceed your yeatly 
income " 

S o far the hardware is more easily 
available than the software oi 
readymade programs telling the computer 
what to do But addicts nevertheless man¬ 
age to find plenty of applications for their 
new toys Robert Goodyear. 62, a Fra¬ 
mingham, Mass physicist, uses his com¬ 


puter to tap out and edit his personal cor¬ 
respondence Manhattan Physician Jo¬ 
seph J Sanger cross-indexes his medical 
journals to provide him with instant, tai¬ 
lor-made refresher courses on any disease 
he asks for Ham Radio Operator Irving 
Osser of Beverly Hills has programmed 
his computer to keep a log of the people 
he talks to on his radio and to translate 
Morse code into a typewritten message 
Boston Pediatrician Lawrence Reiner 
uses his machine to relax by playing TV 
games with his children Robert Phillips, 
president of Gimix Inc a Chicago firm 
that computerizes entue households, has 
installed terminals in every room of his 
Chicago apartment He uses them to dim 
and brighten his lights, tune his stereo, 
turn his television on and off, even to open 
and close his drapes 

for many household operations how¬ 
ever, microcomputers are cleat ly inferior 
to simpler and less expensive devices 
Like fingers Michael Mastiangelo finds 
it easiei to make his own tea than pro¬ 
gram a computer for the task Says David 
Korman, who has an 1MSAI 8080 in his 
Belmont, Mass apartment "I tried do¬ 
ing my checkbook on it It's a lot faster 
by hand " And even though prices have 
dropped, microcomputers remain compli¬ 
cated devices that require long hours of 
study to use properly When Robert Phil¬ 
lips let his sistei give a party in his com¬ 
puterized Chicago apartment, he dutifully 
left a long list of instructions Not long 
enough Someone accidentally hit a but¬ 
ton that killed all the power, reducing the 
puzzled guests to carrying candles “The 
hard part" says Phillips, "is making the 
I computet compatible with people ” ■ 


Radio Shack stores Heath Co, the na¬ 
tion's largest producer of build-it-yourself 
electronic gadgets, is selling a $1,240 
Heathkit and will introduce a souped-up 
$2,500 model in November Such indus¬ 
trial giants as Ttmex and Texas Instru¬ 
ments are also satd to be pondering a 
move into home computers, and Sears, 
Montgomery Ward and a number of oth- 
ei large chains are considering selling 
them “Some day soon every home will 
have a computer,” says Byron Kirkwood, 
a Dallas microcomputer retailer "It will 
be as standard as a toilet" 

A slight exaggeration, perhaps But al¬ 
ready some 50 000 microcomputets have 
been sold, largely for home use, and in¬ 
dustry analysts predict sales of three times 
that many m the next year alone Some 
500 retail outlets have opened in the past 
couple of years to sell and service micro¬ 
computers—and serve as hangouts for the 
growing legions of home-computer nuts, 
or “hackers,” as they call themselves For 
further companionship, hackers have 
formed at least 150 computer clubs across 
the country and launched a dozen home- 
computer magazines Says Theodor Nel¬ 
son, author of a book called Computer Lib 
“The lid is off There’s going to be an av- 
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The Law 


Treating Peopl e as Equa ls 

A Yank at Oxford rethinks individual rights 


Nine years ago. Oxford University of¬ 
fered its prestigious chair in jurisprudence 
to a relatively unknown Yale law profes¬ 
sor who had not even applied for the post 
Ronald Dworkin, then only 36. eagerly ac¬ 
cepted A group of his essays, published 
this year in book form Taking Rights Se¬ 
riously, Harvard University Press. $12). 
has been hailed by some as the most im¬ 
portant work in jurisprudence in years and 
the most provocative philosophical contri¬ 
bution to that subject by an American 
scholar TIME’S David Beckwith visited 
Dworkin at his summer home on Martha's 
Vineyard His report 


questions of law I disagree,” says Dwor¬ 
kin "An able judge may properly think 
he can find the right answer by consid¬ 
ering written law—the Constitution, stat¬ 
utes and previous court decisions—plus 
all other considerations assumed in a so¬ 
ciety that has respect for other people's 
rights " Dworkin concedes that different 
judges may reach different answers to the 
same case based on their understanding 
of society’s underlying morality, but he 
thinks the process is evolutionary and well 

DAVID BFCKWITH 


O n a typical morning, the tanned. 

sandy-haired law professor pulls on 
a pair of bathing trunks and is soon put- 
putting m his outboard en route to a brisk 
swim in the surf off his small stretch of pri¬ 
vate beach An evening might well in¬ 
clude conversation with some of the Vine¬ 
yard's summer literati, such as Lillian 
Heilman, William Styron or Anthony 
Lewis For Dworkin, the leisure is not 
mere idling, however, but a way of get¬ 
ting new ideas to augment his own orig¬ 
inal thinking on individual rights 

Dworkin’s writing launches a frontal 
attack on the two concepts, utilitarianism 
and legal positivism, that have dominated 
Anglo-American jurisprudence in the 
20th century Utilitarianism, the reigning 
theory about what law should be. dates 
from Jeremy Benlham's 18th century dic¬ 
tum that laws should provide the ‘great¬ 
est happiness of the greatest number” 
Legal positivism claims that individuals 
possess only those rights that have been 
granted by man-made law 

To Dworkin. legal positivism is much 
too narrow, and he faults utilitarianism 
because it can be used by a democracy to 
justify disregarding minority rights, since 
minorities, by definition, are not “the 
greatest number” Instead, Dworkin of¬ 
fers a “rights thesis," an updated version 
of the classical natural rights theory that 
guided the 18th century authors of the 
Declaration of Independence and the U S 
Constitution The basic tenet of his rights 
thesis is that an individual has a natural 
right “to be treated as an equal.” or to be 
accorded respect, dignity and equal con¬ 
sideration by society 

Dworkin insists that the parties in a 
court case are often entitled to more con¬ 
sideration than is explicitly written down 
as “the law,” and he feels that judges 
should be encouraged to range widely, 
asking fundamental questions and apply¬ 
ing ethical principles as well as written 
legal rules to the case 

“Positivism holds that there is never 
a single correct answer to novel, hard 



Legal Sc holar Dwortdn on Martha’s Vi neya rd 

"Hard cases make great judges " 


worth doing Modifying the axiom that 
“hard cases make bad law,” Dworkin 
quips “Hard cases make great judges ’’ 
Some Dworkian examples of how his 
theories would work in practice 


Finding mw law Society occasionally has 
to be forced to treat people as equals That 
is the basis of rights So a judge should 
act imaginatively when he feels that a mi¬ 
nority is threatened with moral and so¬ 
cial prejudice If a specific precedent is 
not available, the judge should ask wheth¬ 
er a principle of justice inherent in the 
law as a whole covers the case 

Values Conservatives believe society can 
impose an official set of virtues—such as, 
talent should be rewarded, or the bright¬ 
er people deserve more goods That is a 


preposterous notion Why should intelli¬ 
gence be officially superior to any other 
virtue—color, rhythm or kindness, for ex¬ 
ample 7 Obviously, people are not the 
same But society should not make pre- 
judgments like “the intelligent life is the 
morally superior life ” 

Abortion funding Assuming the Su¬ 
preme Court’s 1973 decision on abortion 
was correct, the recent decision allowing 
cutoff of public funding is simply wrong 
The state may consistently pay for an ap¬ 
pendectomy while denying funds for cos¬ 
metic surgery, because that distinction 
does not involve any controversial moral 
views But the supposed difference be¬ 
tween an appendix removal and an abor¬ 
tion does dejxnd on a moral position The 
state has no business enforcing a moral 
judgment on a minority 

Reverse discrimination A qualified 
white has no inherent right to be admit¬ 
ted to medical school ahead of a less qual¬ 
ified minority member Nobody has a 
basic right to a medical education But 
the university does have a right to de¬ 
termine its own admissions policy based 
on many factors, including intelligence, 
reduction of racial tension and redress of 
historical inequities Whites and blacks 
are owed respect and consideration, but 
“the right to be treated as an equal” does 
not always mean “the right to equal treat¬ 
ment ” It does always mean, however, 
that competing interests will be consid¬ 
ered m the decision-making process 

Obscenity Laws should not be founded 
on personal moral judgments That is why 
liberals find themselves in court defending 
people they disapprove of Pomographers 
are carriers of issues of principle, though 
they may lack principles themselves Et¬ 
iquette is a more acceptable basis for leg¬ 
islation than morality, “It's the wrong 
time and place" is acceptable, but 
“There's no place” is not 

Dworkin's theories have created 
shock waves among jurisprudential schol¬ 
ars, and much of the response is sharply 
critical Says Duke University Law Pro¬ 
fessor George Christie “Dworkin miscon¬ 
ceives what legal decision making is all 
about He views it as the search for right 
answers rather than a process for produc¬ 
ing adequate justifications for legal deci¬ 
sions Actual cases are simply too com¬ 
plicated to abstract into clear rights and 
clear duties ” 

But one measure of the extent to 
which Dworkin has succeeded m stim¬ 
ulating his colleagues—whether positively 
or negatively—is the experience of the 
Georgia Law Review The editors solic¬ 
ited articles for a special issue on juris¬ 
prudence—and found that virtually every 
contribution addressed the challenging 
thoughts of the Yank at Oxford, a 





Time Essay 


There’s No Madness Like Nomadness 



T hey are named Phantom Flasher, 

Lazarus, The Red Onion. Chiquita 
Vanana. Vandal and such They ride high 
and graceless, as always, but now their 
boxy bodies cry out for attention with gar¬ 
ish designs and obstreperous Pap art fron¬ 
tier scenes, Hawaii schlock, seascapes, 
erotic mush. Even one—the specimen, 
say. that flashes nude girls m and out of 
view with Op-artful magic—can pop the 
eyeballs When large numbers heave into 
sight, zooming along the road m a spaced- 
out phantasmagoria of a caravan, they 
can set the innocent motorist to gaping 
and muttering, “What is going on here’” 

The short answer is that vanning has 
become an American craze Vanning ’To 
van once meant to ship freight in a cer¬ 
tain way Today it also means to person¬ 
alize a common van and build a life-style 
around it Throngs of Americans are do¬ 
ing it Some 2 million vans are in use today, and the auto in¬ 
dustry is cheerily convinced that it will sell another 570.000 
this year 

More striking than the number of vans is what the vanners 
do to them The workhorse vehicle formerly coveted mainly by 
plumbers and other craftsmen winds up as a convertible den- 
bedroom-kitchen within and a showcase of accessories on the 
outside Furnishings are usually elaborate, often splendid Prob¬ 
ably nine out of ten custom vans carry eight-track stereo, and 
crushed-velvet upholstery is not all that unusual Neither are 
stained glass windows, wine racks, built-in television, fake fire¬ 


places Mirrors are very popular—on 
7* h walls and ceilings A few vans even boast 
chandeliers Some rigs cost 520,000 or 
5 $30,000 

Vanners themselves, or at least the 
zealots, seem as much a cult as a fellow¬ 
ship They have formed hundreds of soci¬ 
eties. Many drive hundreds or even thou¬ 
sands of miles to converge with other 
vanners at picnicky socials that are held 
all over the country Such a bash is known 
as a “truck-in’' oi a ‘burn-out" or a “push” 
or—ah'—a * van-go ” Invariably, a key 
feature of the outing is the mutual admi¬ 
ration of vans and the adorning artwork 
Some paint jobs cost $3,000 News of ever 
fresh extravagances circulates in 25 or so 
magazines devoted to vanning 

Plainly, the nation is witnessing a new 
form of nomadness, already epidemic and 
spreading fast Why’ Even though the 
craze began in California, it is not necessarily incomprehensible 
Many observers shrug off the outbreak of vanaticism as merely 
an acute fling of the gadabout restlessness always evident m 
America Any Pop sociologist might be tempted to interpret 
the van binge as simply a bizarre elaboration of the American's 
longtime romance with the automobile At one time, folklore at¬ 
tributed the increase in vans to newly libeiated youth's need for 
a convenient tryslmg place, indeed, the current B-epic film called 
The Van implies that this is still so Yet advantaged juveniles 
cannot be blamed for the flocks of high-priced custom vans 
that have popped up m the past few years In fact, vanning 
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T ra vaHng Artist Mark Fenya (tap) p in stilp e s a van; another van fliart s jn»Kampt« of tlx type of deccratlonalready on ttwroad 


A life-style for a good many old coots as well as young marrleds. for loners and lovers as well as adolescents 
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Western motif*, pink ribbon* and garish abstractions show tho variety of murals found on the highways today 


A mobile monument to self, an escape into the technological fantasy of melding humankind and machine 

enthusiasts include a good many old coots as well as young mar- 
rieds, loners and lovers as well as adolescents 

No None of the facile, offhand explanations would satisfy 
any reputable vanthropologist, if there were such a thing The au¬ 
tomobile industry, for all its reputed mastery of behavioral sci¬ 
ence, hardly advances real understanding of the phenomenon 
Says Ford Product Planner Les Ellis ‘‘The van is an escape " 

One might just as usefully explain the Hula-Hoop mama of the 
1950s by pointing out that the hoop was a circle Obviously the 
van is an escape—to the vanner But this does not tell very 
much to numberless Americans who would cringe at living in a 
self-propelled room that has been aptly likened to “a SanQuen- 
tin isolation cell" In the final analysis, the vanner's conspic¬ 
uous escapist tendency sheds no light on prime motives 

E ven to the untrained eye, it must be clear that the true van¬ 
ner, the compleat vanner, the certifiable vanaddict. is up to 
much more than has yet been figured out But what? It may be 
that a clue lurks in some of the little-noticed paradoxes that glim¬ 
mer on the very surface of the ntes of vanning One of these is 
that, in essence, to van is to get away from it all while going to 
great lengths to take it all with you Another can be glimpsed 
in the strange fact that the vanner drives long distances to des¬ 
tinations at which the main activity is a celebration of the ve- 
_hides that have made the jour¬ 
ney Such intriguing realities 
must be taken into account by 
any respectable theory of the no- 
mading crowd And they do nag 
up some interesting possibilities 
One is that the true vanner. 
at heart, is not fundamentally in¬ 
terested in getting anywhere, 
only in going This notion sug¬ 
gests that he (or she) may be the 
very embodiment of the Amer¬ 
ican traveler envisioned by Social 
Critic-Historian Daniel Boorstin 
m his 1961 book The Image 
Boorstin believes that travel, 
which implies movement to vary¬ 
ing places, has been largely trans¬ 
formed into a "pseudo event" by Psbitsd face on* hood (top) and party scans on s back 
Displaying a far-out rear the homogenization of the U.S. Also Pap art, Hawaii schlock and erotic mush 
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Pay the sky -high money, take the choice ot Interior*: Cay Nineties (top), friendly tavern, Victorian, Japanese 

Getting away from it afl while going to great lengths to take it all with you 

loailscape, along whose orange-roofed sameness one is always 
in essentially the same place—here, there, everywhere, nowhere 
He therefore chronicled the emergence of an American trav¬ 
eler who would ‘feel most at home above the highway itself ' 

The vanner comes close to filling that bill- -and would come clos¬ 
er except for the marvelous tuck of contriving a vehicle that al¬ 
lows the inhabitant not only to feel at home above a highway 
but to fie at home—stereo blaring coffee warming 

The paradoxical realities of vanning suggest another pos¬ 
sibility Perhaps the vanners tiue destination is—the van 
itself To grasp this radical notion one may need to shift into 
metaphysical gear Yet consider the vanner’s relationship to 
the van the true vanner has not merely romanced the motor 
vehicle in the traditional American way Actually, the van- 
ners have embraced and subjugated the homely panel truck 
and, with Pygmalion’s zest if not his graces, have transmog¬ 
rified it into something utterly new and distinct a mobile 
monument to self It is self-contained and self-containing, and 
its womby little room is packed with the motherly comforts of 
home while its skin screams advertisements of the inhab¬ 
itant's wistful dreams 

T he vanner moves about - without quite traveling, if that in¬ 
deed means changing places The true vanner's place is the 
same at the end of each voyage as at the start By this mode the 
vanner does profoundly escape in several ways He or she es¬ 
capes from the homogenized countryside into an environment 
that is. to say the least, individualistic And leaves behind the 
common level of traffic for a higher perch that offers, many 
claim, the illusion of superior mastery of the road In a time of 
widespread popular feelings of powerlessness, the vanner as¬ 
cends to a swivel driver's seat that is called, within the cull, a 
"captain's chair " Ensconced thereon, of course, he has ven¬ 
tured into the technological fantasy of melding humankind and 
machine Surely the vanners have also fulfilled Boorstin's un¬ 
settling vision of a people who “prefer to be no place in particular 
—in limbo, en route ” 

Vanners, to be sure, see themselves in a simpler light They 
think of themselves, as one of their songs puts it. as "freewheel¬ 
ing and easy livin' our lives while we can ” Such a romantic 
view is no doubt harmless Yet it offers less insight into the new 
nomads than can be found in the remarkably piophetic first 
chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes "Vanity of vanities, saith 
the Preacher. All is vanity.” — Frank Trlppott 
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Woman footling pigeon* in a park In St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Loneliness Can Kill You 

Companionship as preventive medicine 


H ealth studies have long shown that 
single, widowed and divoiced people 
are far likelier prey to disease than mar¬ 
ried folk Some examples the coronary 
death rate among widows between 25 
and 34 is five times that of married 
women in the same age group At all 
ages, the divorced are twice as likely as 
the married to develop lung cancer or 
suffer a stroke Among divorced white 
males, cirrhosis of the liver is seven times 
more common, and tuberculosis ten times 
more common 

Why should it be so? To Psychologist 
James J Lynch, 38. author of a new book. 
The Broken Heart The Medical Conse¬ 
quences of Loneliness (Basic Books, 
$10 95), the answer is obvious loneliness 
kills Says he “Loneliness is not only 
pushing our culture to the breaking point, 
it is pushing our physical health to the 
breaking point" 

A specialist in psychosomatic medi¬ 
cine at the University of Maryland Med¬ 
ical School, Lynch argues that social iso¬ 
lation brings emotional and then physical 
deterioration. Boston Irishmen, he notes, 
have a far higher coronary death rate than 
their brothers left behind in the more 
closely knit culture of the old sod Ne¬ 
vada, a freewheeling smgles-onented 
state, has a higher rate of death from heart 
disease than neighboring Utah, with its 
Mormon tradition of close family ties One 
study showed that in Roseto. an Italian 
American community in Pennsylvania, 


there were only one-third as many heart 
attacks as in culturally diversified sur¬ 
rounding towns The study’s conclusion 
unusually close family and community 
ties m this town helped keep down the 
number of heart problems. Says Lynch 
“Medical practitioners must make people 
aware that their family and social life are 
every bit as important to health as diet¬ 
ing and exercising ” 

Voodoo spelts, he says, often are ef¬ 
fective in primitive cultures because they 
produce a social isolation that makes ill¬ 
ness more likely, and religion has tradi¬ 
tionally promoted good health by provid¬ 
ing companionship and hope The lesson 
for America’s doctors, he believes, is that 
an old-fashioned bedside manner plays a 
crucial role in the recovery of patients. It 
may be counterproductive, he says, to 
send patients away with pills when what 
they need is human contact 

Lynch developed his theory while 
conducting a series of animal experiments 
that showed petting could produce "pro¬ 
found effects on the cardiovascular sys¬ 
tem of dogs ” A similar result is found 
among human patients—even' people in 
deep comas often show improved heart 
rates when their hands are held by doc¬ 
tors or nurses Lynch's point is that med¬ 
ical personnel intuitively know the heal¬ 
ing value of the human touch but 
sometimes manage to overlook the prin¬ 
ciple because it seems unscientific 

In fact, the author calls for a “med- 


Giving burn patients the say 

A woman, admitted to the hospital with 
severe burns covering 95% of her 
body, asks a doctor if she is going to die 
The physician replies carefully that al¬ 
though he cannot predict the future, sur¬ 
vival in cases like hers is unprecedented 
Does the woman want ordinary medical 
care or maximum-effort treatment, in¬ 
volving the use of life-prolonging ma¬ 
chines'’ She chooses the ordinary’ care, 
consisting basically of painkillers and 
intravenous fluids, and dies quietly with¬ 
in hours 

This procedure, allowing terminal 
burn patients to choose death, in effect, 
sooner rather than later, has been in 
use at the Los Angeles County-University 
of Southern California Medical Center's 
burn unit for two yeats During thai 
time, 21 of 24 patients diagnosed as “hav¬ 
ing injury without precedent of survival” 
have chosen ordinary medical care and 
an earliei death The other three—all 
men characterized by hospital personnel 
as “take charge types” in their 50s or 60s 
—also died, the longest survivor lived 
seven days 

The unusual policy of allowing the 
patient—and not relatives—to decide is 
feasible in massive burn cases because 
the victim’s nerve endings are anesthe¬ 
tized by the injury, leaving him lucid 
and free of pain for the first several 
hours In fact, says Dr Bruce Zawacki, 
42, head of the burn unit, relatives have 
been "overwhelmingly relieved” that the 
burden of decision making is taken off 
their shoulders Says Zawacki: "In the 
long run it is better for our mental health 
and the patients' mental health to lay 
the cards on the table ” Part of the pol¬ 
icy is increased attention to the dying 
patient's need for compassionate human 
contact Says Nurse Sharon Imbus “We 
are very pro-life here, but if you choose 
ordinary medical care, we will be with 
you. We will stay with you You won’t 
be alone ” ■ 
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The LC Digital Quartz 
ALARM CHRONOGRAPH 

It tHIs time and dav month and dattv turns into a stopwatih and ha*> an alarm, too. 
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As you'd expect, Seiko was the one to create a Multi-Mode 


LC Digital in which all four modes can function simultaneously. Seiko's dedication to 
technology makes this watch possible in a surprisingly compact case Seiko's concern with 
human engineering makes it the easiest multi-mode quartz watch to operate. 

Naturally, it has continuous readout, built-in illumination, battery life 
approximately two years, and the assurance of incomparable quality 
because it's by Seiko, world leader in quartz Seiko Quartz. $d 
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TIME AND DAT 

Large, easy-to-read LC 
digits display the hour, 
minute, second and day 
of week 


MONTH AND DATE 
At the Mish of a button, 
time display disappears 
and the month and date 
appear 


ELECTRONIC STOPWATCH 

Push the mode button, 
and the stopwatch readout 
in minutes, seconds and 
1/10 seconds is displayed 


SEIKO 


ALARM MODE 

Push mode button and 
alarm display appears 
Then set alarm to exact 
hour and minute desired 
No resetting required for 
daily alarm signals 















Lufthansa’s Airbus. 
For your comfort in 
Europe City. 



More space More seats Better chances for last-minute bookings, First Class or Economy 

0 Lufthansa 

German Airlines 

than sa. The more you fly. 





Medicine— 


The MS Mystery 

Canines may be the culprits 
carrying a slow virus 

R esearchers seeking the cause of mul¬ 
tiple sclerosis, a disabling disease 
involving damage to the protective 
sheathing around nerve fibers, have long 
suspected that the answer might lie in a 
delayed reaction to a viral infection con¬ 
tracted years in the past One suspect has 
been the measles virus, but 90% or more 
of all Americans in the prevaccination era 
got measles, while only a fraction of 1 % 
developed MS Now three New Jersey 
physicians have developed preliminary 
data suggesting that exposure to pet dogs 
may be related to MS 

Drs Stuart D Cook and Peter C 
Dowling of the neurology service at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Hast 
Orange knew that while MS is not a di¬ 
rectly inherited disease, it often strikes 
two and sometimes more members of a 
single family They sought out 29 such 
patients and examined their patterns of 
pel ownership and exposuie It turned 
out that the MS families differed from 
their MS-free neighbors in one relevant 
respect a greater proportion of them 
had small dogs (defined as those weigh¬ 
ing less than 25 lbs. or II 4 kg) that 
stayed indoors much of the time And 
the MS patients were found to have been 
exposed to then pets most intensively 
during the ten yeais before the first symp¬ 
toms of their disease appeared (In many 
cases, diagnosis is so difficult that MS 
cannot be confirmed for many years af¬ 
ter these first symptoms) 

Especially striking was one family 


have anything to do with the human dis¬ 
ease Dowling's answer- In the warmer 
South, dogs are less often kept indoors as 
house pets, but are left to roam more free¬ 
ly outside than in the cooler North 

Cook and Dowling made their first re¬ 
port in the London medical journal the 
Lancet Now they have additional data 
prepared for publication, and another 
physician, Dr Seymour Jotkowitz of 
Hackensack, has described an “impres¬ 
sive incidence of contact with sick dogs" 
in MS patients Perhaps it is significant 
that among the many viruses that dogs 
harbor, one that causes distemper is a first 
cousin to that of the long-suspected hu¬ 
man measles Whether household pet 
dogs can ever be proved guilty of carry¬ 
ing an MS-related virus and what that 
virus may be are still open questions Most 
veterinary authorities maintain that the 
evidence collected so far is not strong 
enough for pet owners to become alarmed 
Even so, MS virology researchers intend 
to follow up the new scent ■ 

Den tal F laws 

Open wide, please, should not 
include the wallet 

A s anyone knows who evei sat back 
, waiting for the worst, a dentist's chan 
is not the place where a patient feels at 
his most masterful "Whatever you say. 
Doc," is a customary attitude But it also 
can be an invitation to painful larceny, 
both petit and grand, or so says a dentist 
named Melvin Denholtz 

Along with his wife Elaine, Denholtz, 
50, who is chief of dental research at New¬ 
ark Beth Israel Medical Center, is the au¬ 
thor of a new consumer's guide titled How 


to Save Your Teeth and Your Money (Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, $8 95) He chides 
Americans for spending neatly $9 billion 
a year on dental care “without the fog¬ 
giest notion” of what their dentists aie 
doing for them, and estimates that some 
6 million people lose perfectly salvageable 
teeth each year, many at “extraction 
mills " Writes Denholtz, quoting a Penn¬ 
sylvania insurance department estimate 
I S' ", of all dentists are “incompetent, dis¬ 
honest or both " As an antidote to such 
outrages, the book urges consumers to 
drill their dentists on basic subjects like 
costs, piocedures and alternatives before 
submitting to anything more drastic than 
a tooth cleaning or an X lay 

To avoid exorbitant fees, Denholtz 
suggests, try a little new-fashioned com¬ 
parison shopping Accoiding to the 
American Dental Association s 1975 lee 
survey, national U S averages are $10 for 
a silver filling on one tooth surface, $13 
for a simple extraction, $14 for cleaning, 
$92 for root-canal theiapy and $251 for 
full upper dentures For the financially 
strapped patient. Denholtz recommends 
Government clinics and dental schools 
--often inconvenient, sometimes low on 
quality, but easy on the wallet At all costs, 
do not fall prey to what Denholtz calls cut- 
rate "assembly line" dental sweatshops, 
where one man said he had all his teeth 
pulled in 35 seconds while the dentist 
boasted, “This is just like shelling corn " 
Other tips beware the dentist who 
keeps people waiting for hours, fails to 
ask for a complete medical-dental histo¬ 
ry during the first visit, works without as¬ 
sistants. does not take X rays, wants to 
extract without suggesting alternatives for 
saving a tooth, does not use disposable 
needles to administer local anesthetics, 
charges unusually high or low fees, never 


with four sisters, three of whom 
contmued to live together in their 
childhood home and developed MS 
symptoms <n 1974. the fourth sis¬ 
ter, who had left home in 1971. re¬ 
mains free of any sign of the dis¬ 
ease The three homebodies had 
had close contact with the family 
dog, which suffered a severe brain 
disease in 1973 In ten other fam¬ 
ilies, the mother and a child had 
the disease, m two, the father and 
a child, m 16, siblings were affect¬ 
ed Another coincidence involved 
a woman and her nephew, who 
lived together and both do eloped 
MS in the same year 

One of the many puzzling fea¬ 
tures of MS is its geographical dis¬ 
tribution It is most common in 
northern states and decreases in 
incidence toward the Gulf states 
and the tropics Since dogs arc 
about equally popular in both the 
North and South of the U.S, some 



explains his fees or procedures If 
a dentist commits several of these 
violations, Denholtz recommends 
that patients should consider go¬ 
ing elsewhere 

What can be done afterward 
about a dentist who has over¬ 
charged or provided incompetent 
treatment'’ Denholtz advises tak¬ 
ing the complaint up with the den¬ 
tist first If you do not get satisfac¬ 
tion, go to your dental society, 
insurance earner or •consumer-ad¬ 
vocate agency “If nothing else 
works," Denholtz concludes, “then 
consult youi attorney " But he ad¬ 
mits that the odds aie stacked 
against the consume! only a hand¬ 
ful of dentists lose then licenses 
each year, and malpiactjce suits 
are jarely worth the cost or trouble 

It is doubtful Denholtz will do 
for dental consumers what Ralph 
Nader did for auto buyers a dec¬ 
ade ago But he appears to have 


questioners of the Cook-Dowling m«im « «u H<ann m an i»m m wm «r 


brought consumerism to a profes- 


research have asked how dogs can 


"You have thirty-two cavities " 


sion in great need of a checkup ■ 
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Sport 


Preserving Ancient Skills 

The life your don saves may be your own 


A t 66. Hilda Madsen is the giand dame 
of Newfoundland dog breeders For 
more than 20 veais, hei kennels have pro¬ 
duced dogs that embody the standaid for 
the breed big (28 in high, 120 lbs to 150 
lbs ). strong-boned and richly coated In 
1968 she paiaded three Newfoundlands 
before the luxedoed judges at the West¬ 
minster Kennel Club show in New York 
and walked out of the ring with three win¬ 
ners-a rare triple in the nation's most 
piestigious show But Hilda Madsen is 
also a revolutionary She is one of a grow¬ 
ing nurnbci of dog breeders seeking to re¬ 
write what have become often conflicting 
goals in their sport- meeting the flashy 
physical requirements of the show ring 
and preserving the instinctive and tem¬ 
peramental qualities of the old-fashioned 
wot king dog 

Thus Madsen could be found not long 
ago up to her waist m a chilly Pocono 
Mountains lake putting a nine-month-old 
puppy through a series of tests to develop 
his lifesaving instincts and skills “He's 
an enthusiastic kid," Madsen told Timl 
S ports Fditor B .1 Phillips ‘ He loves the 
water I don’t think he's been dry four 
days in the last three months ” As one 
judge shivered in a windbreaker and an¬ 
other strode the shore line in brogans, the 
pup, Acsirsson. bounded out of the water 
and sprayed everyone within five feet with 


to the exacting—and too often substan¬ 
tially different—standards of the show 
ring Cocker spaniels, for example, were 
once superior bird dogs, years of over- 
breeding have resulted in spaniels that 
_ cannot tell a pi¬ 
geon ftom a pot¬ 
hole Says Ameri¬ 
can Kennel Club 
F'teld Representa¬ 
tive Bob Bartel 
"What has hap¬ 
pened with many 
breeds is that two 
separate strains 
or genetic pools 
have evolved - 
New! retrieving gixxl lookers v 


posure in the icy waters Newfs are also 
strong swimmers whose webbed front 
paws arc out in a powerful breast stroke 
no minrstroke dog paddle for these ca¬ 
nines In the 19th century, it was rare to 
find a sailing ship that did not carry a 
Newfoundland for rescue work on the 
high seas Lloyd’s of London once pre¬ 
sented a medal to a Newf who swam 
ashore with a line from a vessel founder¬ 
ing on the Nova Scotia coast, helping res¬ 
cuers haul passengers and crew to safety 
Newfoundlands are still used as lifeguards 
on beaches in France Their fitness for 
such work was proved on no less a near 
drowning victim than Napoleon 

The water tests aie a skillful blend of 
obedience training and instinct gauging 
The first simply requires the dog to go 
into the water and return to shore on com¬ 
mand from a handler "II looks so easy," 
said Breeder-Handler Cardel Verbrug¬ 
gen, “but it’s actually an acid test The 



id 
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a single, massive shake of his double-lay- ' Owner-handlers line up their charges at water meet in Pocono Mountains 





After towing a life preserver to “victim," a Newfoundland drags both to shore 

Seeking to blend the flashy looks of the show ring with the instincts of the wot king dog 


ered coat It was a far cry from Madison 
Square Garden and the fine grooming 
— human and canine—of the Westmin¬ 
ster show img ' But Newfs weren’t put 
on this earth just to look good,’ says Mad¬ 
sen "They aie born to swim, and water 
rescue is in their genes It’s up to breed¬ 
ers to see that it stays theie ' 

The Newfoundland Club of Ameri¬ 
ca s junior- and senior-division watei tests 
were ongmated four years ago as a de¬ 
vice to cnsuie the survival of the breed's 
genetic instincts Such suiviva) is by no 
means guaranteed more than one breed 
has been destroyed for field purposes by 
specialized breeding aimed at conforming 


good workers Seldom do the twain meet 
Now breeders ate starting to say, ‘He 
looks good, but what can he do. what is 
the breed supposed to do r They are get¬ 
ting down to the basics, exploring the 
dog's historical role Then they not only 
appeal handsome but pcrfoim well too” 
The Newfoundlands plunging into 
Pennsylvania's take Harmony carrying 
a life preserver to a "victim," or towing a 
boat along the shore, were re-enacting 
their breed's tasks of another century 
Newfoundland fishermen used the dogs 
to gather nets spiead in rich offshore fish¬ 
ing grounds With a double coat similar 
to an otter s. the dogs withstood long ex¬ 


dog has to be willing to swim to go in 
and not every dog —even some Newfs un¬ 
fortunately -is eager for the watei And 
once he's in, he can’t just swim aiound 
for the fun of it and still be a rescue dog 
We'ie striving for contiolled instinct, and 
the balance is crucial ” Other tests involve 
retrieving objects from the lake bottom, 
ferrying lines and hauling simulated vic¬ 
tims ashore After six houts of being put 
through their strokes, only two dogs 
passed the junior level requirements, and 
none was able to complete the more de¬ 
manding senior rescue test 

With the work completed, owners and 
dogs splashed around for the fun of it A 
few continued to go through the test ex¬ 
ercises. getting in some additional prac¬ 
tice for the final 1977 water test next 
month outside Detroit Elaine Lehr, a 
Mount Holly, N J , breeder who spends 
an hour a day training her handsome 
Landseer Newfoundland, Sebastian, ex¬ 
plained the sport’s appeal "Newfound¬ 
lands are smart with sweet dispositions 
Training them isn't work Besides, they 
are among the few dogs you can tram to 
do something that still has a place in this 
world As long as people swim, there will 
be a job for Newfs How many sheep need 
herding in New Jersey?” ■ 
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...because most of them belong to Pan Am 


In 1970 Pan Am introduced 747 service 
to the Pacific and today, we have the largest 
fleet of 747's crossing it. Our exclusive 
nonstop 747SP from Tokyo to Los Angeles 
and Sydney to San Francisco is the fastest 
service between two points. 

No matter where you board a Pan Am 747, 
you'll find we're tne only airline that 
provides four entrees in First Class and 
Upper Deck Dining on select flights. 


We also offer a choice of two movies and 
a wide selection of stereo music for your 
listening pleasure. 

The planes may belong to us, but the flights 
belong to you. 


Experience makes the difference. 
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Hefelon 

Yogi Bhajan’s Synthetic Sikhism 

The leader of 3HO inspires devotion—and hostility 


N ine years ago, he was an anonymous 
yoga leas hot who owned little but a 
suits a sc full of beads Today he earns 
ovei SI(K).OOO a year in lectuie fees as 
Yogi Bhajan, the "Supreme Religious and 
Admmistiative Authority of the Sikh 
Religion in the Western Hemisphere" 
Thousands of American disciples in 
his Healthy-Happy-Holy Organization | 
("3110") revere the robust, bearded Bha 
jan as the holiest man of this era With 
equal fervor, opponenis denounce him as 
a charlatan and a heretic 

The kind ofSikhism preached by Bha- j 
jan. 48, an Indian born in what is now j 
Pakistan, is far different from that prac- ; 
ticed by 10 million Indians Sikhism, a 1 
blend of reformed Hinduism and Islam, is 
practical-minded, allows democratic elec¬ 
tion of its priests, and abhors personality 
cults Bhajans powerful personality is 
central to his sect, and ambition has driv¬ 
en him far since his days as an unknown 
customs officer at the Delhi airpoi I 

In 1968 Bhajan emigrated to Toron¬ 
to, later that year moved to Los Angeles 
and eventually started his own ashram - 
spiritual commune —in a garage Al¬ 
though India's Sikhs arc renowned as 
meat eaters, Bhajan has insisted that his 
followers be strict vegetarians While yoga 
is not part of Sikhism, Bhajan teaches the 
practice, and not the mild foim wide¬ 
spread in the U S but Tanlrism. a stren¬ 
uous mystical variety practiced by men 


and women in pairs Claiming to be the 
only living master of Tantrism Bhajan 
stresses Kundalini yoga, which supposed¬ 
ly releases secret energy that travels up 
the spine He reveals breathing and mas¬ 
sage techniques said to improve sexual 
performance And he preaches ' The man 
who ties a turban on his head 
must live up to the purity ol 
the whiteness and radiance of 
his soul " 

Undeniably, Bhajan has 
struck some kind of chord 
There are now 110 ashrams of 
various sizes in the U S Can¬ 
ada, and oveiseas The yogi 
claims to have won some 250 
000 followers, but a mote ic- 
alistic estimate would place the 
number of zealots at several 
thousand, although many more 
flock to his meetings Bhajan s 
base is a well-groomed 40-acre 
ranch near Espanola. N Mex , 
where his quarters are said to 
featuie a domed bedroom and 
a sunken bath Neigh hois aie 
nervous about 3HO’s expensive land pur¬ 
chases in the area 

Less visible than the cymbal-clang¬ 
ing Hare Krishnas, the 3HO disciples 
rival them in devotion Men and women 
alike follow the Sikh traditions of not cut¬ 
ting their hair and bcaiing symbolic dag¬ 
gers combs and bracelets Ashiam mem¬ 


bers rise at 3 30 a m to practice yoga and 
| meditate, sometimes while staring at a 
picture of Bhajan They often work twelve 
hours a day on low salaries and skimpy 
diets at 3HO small businesses, such as 
landscaping companies, shoe stores, and 
quality vegetarian restaurants Full- 
fledged initiates follow Bhajan's every dic¬ 
tum on diet, medical nostrums, child rear¬ 
ing. even orders to marry total strangers 
Guru Terath Singh Khalsa, who is his 
lawyer and spokesman, says that Bhajan 
is "the equivalent of the Pope ’ 
For most of the converts, 
the discipline of Bhajan ism 
seems to have filled a deep spir¬ 
itual vacuum Many aie in 
then niid-20s and come fiom 
upper-middle-class homes A 
number had been dependent i 
upon l so and marijuana, the 
movement claims that all have 
broken the habit 

The adherents are flushed 
with the tosy beauty of new 
faith "We got involved in Si- ; 
khism so we could re-estab- 
lish a direction in our lives \ 
based on real principles" a ! 
young Jewish woman at a l os \ 
Angeles ashram told FlMl j 
(orrespondent Janies Wilde 
Chimed in an ex-Catholic who misses i 
the Latin Mass "The demystification of ; 
the church turned me off l ven a Mas¬ 
sachusetts girl who has bioken with the 
movement says wistfully. At the ash¬ 
ram we had the nucleus of a leal fam¬ 
ily It was one of the most beautiful 
things I haveevei expoi lenced ’ 



Yogi Bhajan (1977) 
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Bhqjaii has important backers m In¬ 
dia High Priest Guruchuran Singh Tohra. 
president of the management committee 
for northern India’s Sikh temples, con¬ 
firms that his council has given “full ap¬ 
proval” to 3HO and recognizes the yogi 
as a preacher Tohra, however, says that 
this does not mean Bhutan is the Sikh 
leader of the Western Hemisphere, as he 
claims The Sikhs do not create such of¬ 
fices Nor, Tohra adds, has the commit¬ 
tee given Bhajan the rarely bestowed title. 
Sin Singh Sahib (the equivalent of saying 
“Sir” three times), which he uses 

Bhajan has his critics—and they are 
severe Many traditional Sikhs insist that 
yoga has no place in their religion Sikh 
Historian Tnlochan Singh says Bhajan's 
synthesis of Sikhism and Tantrism is “a 
sacrilegious hodgepodge ” Far more im¬ 
portant, High Priest Jaswant Singh, a 
leader of the Sikhs m eastern India and 
comparable m status to Bhajan Backer ! 
Tohra. last week denounced Bhajan's 
claims He and his council professed to 
be "shocked” at Bhajan's “fantastic the¬ 
ories ” Yoga, Tantrism and the "sexual 
practices" taught by Bhajan, the council 
declared, are “forbidden and immoral " 
There are more delicate matters at is¬ 
sue. many raised by people who knew 
Bhajan when Judith Tyberg, respected , 
founder of Los Angeles' East-West Ccn- ] 
ter, where Bhajan bnefly gave courses, j 
questions his knowledge of Kundalini [ 
yoga She fired him from her faculty af- j 
ter three months for another reason , 
—which she refuses to divulge i 

Bhajan has repeatedly been accused | 
of being a womam/ei Colleen Hoskins j 
who worked seven months at his New i 
Mexico residence, reports that men are i 
scarcely seen there He is served, she says, J 
by a coterie of as many as 14 women i 
some of whom attend his baths, give him I 
group massages, and take turns spending | 
the night in his room while his wife sleeps j 
elsewhere 

l 


C olleen and her husband Philip, Bha- 1 
jan's former chancellor, who quit last j 
year, say the-. 1 could no longer counte- | 
nance Bhajan's luxurious life-style when ! 
so many of his followers had to scrimp i 
along Filmmaker Don Conreaux, an ear- ; 
ly apostle, says that originally the yogi j 
was “against titles, against disciples Now 
he teaches only obedience to him ” When 
Philip Hoskins quit last year, he says. 
Bhajan told him he would suffer 84 mil¬ 
lion reincarnations and be “reborn as a 
worm for betraying your teacher " 

The current chancellor insists that 
Bhajan “lives in a moderate manner,” and 
asserts that reports of illicit affairs and of 
women in the yogi’s bedroom are "abso¬ 
lutely untrue ” Yogi Bhajan himself was 
unwilling to grant Time an interview un¬ 
til he visits India this month with a group 
of disciples for a Sikh festival When he ar¬ 
rives there, the “Supreme Authority" of 
the Sikh religion in the Western world 
may have to answer a few questions from 
his fellow Sikhs about the kind of religion 
he is preaching—and practicing. ■ 



Imagine what wouHhappen 
if you had no imagination 

If no one had imagination, there would be no progress. 

For imagination is the ability to fare up to a problem and find its solution. 

That’s why we at Mitsui put so much emphasis on imagination 
Imagination is what makes us system engineering specialists We grasp the 
problem, use our imagination, and come up with an innovative solution 

Then we use over a century of practical experience in heavy industry 
as a base from which to develop, design and buiid anv special machinery 
or facilities needed. 

Imagination and experience indispensable in the pursuit of a better 
way — from Mitsui 
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Moyle, Russell and McLaren play three loopy friends In Outrageous! 


Drag That Barge 

OUTRAGLOUS' 

Directed and Written by 
Richard Benner 

L i/a. pursued by demons, scuttles 
through Toronto’s streets in night¬ 
gown. robe and clogs She is a skinny, 
funny Utile thing who looks about ten 
years old, though she is twice that She jay¬ 
walks so endearingly that when we learn 
she is on the lam from a mental hospital, 
we are firmly on her side No one that 
cute could be cra/.y 

She reaches the apartment of her male 
friend Robin (Craig Russell), and Robin 
isn’t so sure Li/a (Hollis McLaren) hears 
bells not audible to most people and bat¬ 
tles periodically with an evil spirit "from 
the other place." called the Bonecrusher 
Wouldn’t she be better off with the nasty 
shrinks and their mmd-killing shock 
treatments’’ Certainly not After all. she 
has sympathetic friends like Martin (Al¬ 
lan Moyle), a local crazy, and the doctors, 
as one of Robin's friends says, “gotta spoil 
all the special people " So Liza moves in 
Robin is lather special himself He is 
a cheerful, buttery fellow who is a hair¬ 
dresser and, sure enough, a homosexual 
He has his own problem Should he come 
all the way out of the closet and parade 
at his favorite gay bar as Tallulah 7 Or 
Carol Channing 7 Or (sigh) Bette Davis? 
He is a dumpy man trying absurdly and 


wistfully to turn himself into a dumpy 
woman Will thousands sneer’ 

Ghtlery-eyed fans of Anita Bryant 
may be excused at this point, but this 
very odd couple—the fiail female nut 
and the overweight drag queen—really 
are lovable in their devotion to each oth¬ 
er As Robin blissfully makes up. Liza 
happily makes out—in the next room, 
with a cab driver Soon Robin is over¬ 
flowing onstage before an audience of 
cheering leather boys, and Liza is preg¬ 
nant Wretched excess continues as Robin 
heads for New York City to do his im¬ 
personations on the Great Gay Way Liza, 
of course, is in labor He is a smash But 
her baby is born dead. 

Inside each of us is a frozen dclair 
waiting to be microwaved, and this ridic¬ 
ulous flick, filmed on the cheap by Film 
Consortium of Canada Inc , does the job 
well Hollis McLaren is winsomely de¬ 
mented When Actor Russell puts on his 
show, the masquerades are expert and 
funny enough to let straights see the bent 
world in a way that will not threaten 
most of them Normal householders walk 
out of the theater snuffling happily after 
his exit line Liza, who has fled to Man¬ 
hattan following the stillbirth, is acting 
like a zombie She says she is dead in¬ 
side “You are not dead!" says Robin, as 
the music rises “You're alive and sick 
and living in New York just like 8 mil¬ 
lion others” The little splashes at this 
point arc tears, the big one is sentimen¬ 
tality, hitting bottom ‘—JohnSkow 


Mock Heroics 


OUTLAW BLUES 

Directed by Richard T Heffron 

Screenplay by B.W L Norton 

I n spirit. Outlaw Blues is like a lot of 
country music It is a mock-heroic bal¬ 
lad, loose and unpretentious m form, 
good-natuied, yet somehow not quite so 
memorable as it might have been 

It is the story of Bobby, a jailbird com¬ 
poser (Peter Fonda), whose best song is 
stolen and recorded by a country-and- 
westem star who hears the piece when 
he drops in on the pen to cut a concert 
record (as many such singers do) in an 
authentic environment Paroled. Fonda 
sets out to claim credit and royalties for 
his creation, and is falsely accused of 
wounding the thief in a scuffle He 
then falls in with Tina (Susan Saint 
James), who has learned most of the 
music business's sharper angles as an 
underpaid back-up singer and who 
dreams up a neatly ironic scheme to get 
Fonda his due 

His attack on the star has made him 
a wanted man, but it has also made him 
a minor celebrity Moreover, his prison 
record gives him—m the C' and W world 
anyway—a romantic aura Tina arranges 
for him to do the things that any pop sing¬ 
er does to promote a record - -tours, disc- 
jockey interviews But before each ap¬ 
pearance. she tips off the cops, timing the 
call so that they arrive too late to catch 
Bobby but in plenty of time to allow for a 
colorful comic chase Naturally, the pub¬ 
lic rallies to him as a sort of Robin I iood 
figure The film offers a glancing insight 
into a curious phenomenon of our time, 
namely, when the law's remedies for in¬ 
justice fail, celebrity can be a powerful de¬ 
fense for the few individuals lucky enough 
to command it 

This is not to imply that the movie 
lingers long or seriously on this—or any 
other—point It just keeps bouncing ami¬ 
ably along, with Fonda at his most in¬ 
gratiating. Saint James giving a perfor¬ 
mance that nicely balances Tina's strong 
drives toward both greed and love Di¬ 
rector Heffron (or his second-unit man) 
does not stage the several chase scenes 
as tightly or imaginatively as he might, 
and Writer Norton sketches scenes that 
could have been more fully developed 
comically and emotionally They don't 
attempt to do for Austin, Texas—center 
of so-called outlaw country music—what 
Robert Altman did for Nashville Still, 
Outlaw Blues is a pleasant, modest en¬ 
tertainment, which, like several other 
recent films, demonstrates that the only 
cops we can still afford to kid in the 
grand old American tradition are small¬ 
town and rural There is just nothing 
funny any more about law enforcement 
in the big cities — RUMStMekif 
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Books 


Pecca’s Blithe Zeitgeist 

A FINE OLD CONFLICT by Jessica Mitford. Knopf. 333 pages; $10 


I f the Mitford sisters did not exist. Eve¬ 
lyn Waugh would have had to invent 
them. Their splendid improbability 
makes his ongoing saga of the decline and 
fall of the English upper class read like 
an understatement Take for instance 
Nancy Mitford. one of the Mad Young 
Things of the ’20s and a bitter-comic nov¬ 
elist m her own right, who ended up in 
self-imposed exile m Pans, musing about 
Louis XIV Or consider the two fascist 
Mitfords Diana, who married Sir Oswald 
Mosley, FOhrer of the British Blackshirts, 
and Unity, a prized exotic of Hitler’s in¬ 
ner circle until she shot herself in the head 
the day World War II was declared 

After them among the daughters of ut¬ 
terly respectable Lord and Lady Redes- 
dale came Jessica Mitford, known to her 
family as Decca. who scratched hammers 
and sickles on the windowpanes of her 
stately home with her diamond ring be¬ 
fore running off to the Spanish Civil War 
at the age of 19 with a nephew of Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill’s In A Fine Old Conflict. 
a sequel to her earlier memoir. Daugh¬ 
ters and Rebels, Decca promises to ex¬ 
plain why she m particular and Mitford 
sisters in general have behaved so--well, 
Mitfordly 

Nobody can fault her story for lack 
of plot After Spam, Decca married her 
lover, Esmond Romilly They came to the 
U S She conceived his child. Constancia, 
nicknamed Dinky, before he returned to 
Europe with the Canadian Royal Air 
Force and died in action in 1941 Despite 
that tragedy. Decca tells, with a nice sense 


of wartime humor, of her duty on the 
Washington front in the Office of Price 
Administration At last it is the moment 
for the slap in the face of the British Em¬ 
pire—the really big Mitford-sister gesture 
After moving to California, marrying a 
brilliant radical lawyer. Bob Treuhaft, 
and becoming a naturalized citizen, Dec¬ 
ca Mitford joined the Communist Party 
What more could a daughter of Lord and 
Lady Redesdale's do'' 

B y her own account, Decca made an 
odd sort of Communist She drummed 
up attendance to party rallies with flame- 
colored flyers that read chicken din¬ 
ners 1IKE MOTHFR usrmo MAKE TREt- 
FLOWING 11QUOR 20 BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 
20 Whether investigating police brutality 
in Oakland in the ’40s or leading a White 
Women's Delegation to Mississippi to ap¬ 
peal the case of convicted Rapist Willie 
McGee in 1951. Mitford the Marxist 
seemed to operate with a touch of what 
she called “high jinks ” Missions might 
he missions, but why could they not also 
be "a thrilling adventure," oi at least “a 
welcome breather from diapers and 
housework'"’ 

All this, of course, makes a good slo- 
ty too It is when Decca tries to explain 
the Milford syndrome that everything 
falls apart Why did she join the Com¬ 
munist Party and remain a Communist 
for the better part of two decades? "The 
Zeitgeist of the thirties ' is the best she 
can do for an answer She is no more con¬ 
vincing about why she left the party in 



A utho r Jessica Mitford In London, 1974 

Chicken dinners and no regrets 


1958 with ‘no regrets " Arguing that “‘civ¬ 
il rights" and thr Communist Party were 
once “indivisible,” she seienely declares- 
“1 can hardly imagine living in America 
in those days and not being a member ” 

There is something charming and at 
the same lime infuriating about this tran¬ 
scendental blitheness Going on to attack 
the funeral industry (The American Way 
of Death I and the penal system (Kind and 
Usual Punishment). ex-Communist Dec¬ 
ca. turned bestselling muckraker of the 
’60s and ’70s. concludes “I hoped and be¬ 
lieved 1 was as subversive as ever ” The 
question is What does “'subversive’’ mean 
to a Mitford’’ 

In the famous terminology of Sister 
Nancy, Decca's “subversive" has a very 
U-word sound, as if it were "privilege" 
turned upside down and thumbing its pa¬ 
trician nose At best, it is a pink-chcekcd 
cry of "Fair play 1 ’’ coming fiom the hock¬ 
ey field of a posh girls’ boarding school 
At bottom, it smacks, as I“)ecca admits, 
of the world of “English tease. “ where 
nanny nicknames like Decca and Dinky 
stay with one to the grave - - long after par¬ 
ty code names have been forgotten 

And so the rebel crosses the Atlantic, 
moves to the outer edge of the New World, 
becomes an American and a Communist 
—and ends up rather remarkably like 
what she rebelled against This is the un¬ 
mistakable message between the lines of 
A Fine Old Conflict The last English ec¬ 
centric is alive and well and living com¬ 
fortably in Oakland — Me Mn Moddock* 
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Privilege turned upside down in the pink-cheeked world of English tease 
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SIEMENS 



Green light for Hakarta. 






Control room of Jakarta traffic supervision and 
computer center 


Jakarta - 5 million inhabitants and still 
rapidly growing - had a major problem in 
common with other large cities: traffic jams. 

This problem has been mastered: 

150 crossings are equipped with Siemens 
traffic control installations. 50 of them, at 


major traffic points, are connected to the 
first traffic control computer in 
South-East Asia - a Siemens VSR 16000 
that optimizes traffic flow by collecting and 
processing the complex data signalled 
to it by the traffic itself. Traffic planning, 
control equipment, process computer, soft¬ 
ware, installation and maintenance - all 
provided by Siemens, all ideally attuned to 
each other. 

This is only one of the many significant 
contributions Siemens has made to the 
infrastructure of Asian countries. Other — 
examples are railway signaling systems in 
Pakistan and India; power generation and 
distribution equipment in India; a telephone 
network for the Kuala Lumpur area with 
electronic exchanges. 

With 300,000 employees in 130 countries, 
Siemens develops, produces, installs and 
services high-quality electrical and 
electronic equipment in every field of activity. 

If you want to know more about Siemens ? 
and the part it can play in the realisation of s 
your projects, write to: f ^ 

Siemens India Ltd., Bombay 400018, 

P O.B. 6597,Telex: 2373 siemens bombay 


Traffic control systems for a bette 
Progress with Siemens. 
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Swan Song _ 

THE CONSUL'S FILE 

by Paul Theroux 

Houghton Mifflin. 209 pages. $8 95 

if ■ tried to be moderate and depend¬ 
able," says the young American dip¬ 
lomat-narrator of Paul Theroux’s latest 
fiction, "for the fact is that colorful char¬ 
acters- almost unbearable in the flesh 
— are colorful only in retrospect " For ten 
years now the productive Theroux has 
been transforming the unbearable flesh 
encountered during his wide travels into 
pleasurable pages His eight novels in¬ 
clude Girls at Play, Jungle Lovers and 
Saint Jack, whose settings and atmo¬ 
spheres weie drawn from the author's 
years as a Peace Corpsman in Africa and 
a teacher in Malaysia 

Foi The Consul’s File, the authoi te- 


NAbCilRAMP'JN 



Paul Theroux In New York 

A batik of impressions 


turns to Malaysia where, among othei 
things, he attempts to bury a romantic 
genre made populat by W Somerset 
Maugham Theroux has small patience 
for old Willie Nailing one aging expa¬ 
triate who spent most of his life dunking 
at the local while man’s club, Theroux's 
mouthpiece observes that "he had failed 
at being a person, so he tried to succeed 
at being a, characlet—someone out of 
Maugham What tedious eccentricity 
Maugham was responsible for' He made 
heroes of these time-servers, he glorified 
them by being selective and leaving out 
their essential flaws " 

Those flaws have been fatally en¬ 
larged by recent history The book's 
nameless narrator has been sent to the 
Malay village of Ayer Hitam to close 
down a U S consulate that has outlived 
the prosperity of the American-owned 
rubber plantations that once flourished 
there The Viet Nam War is over In lit¬ 
erary time, it is post -Heart of Darkness 
and The Ugly American The real action 


now takes place m far-flung Hiltons, 
where multinational businessmen confer 
m the Esperanto of global trade 

At the club where Ayet Hitam’s old 
colonials quietly fade away, time has con¬ 
gealed around 1938 One old boor is re¬ 
vealed as a pseudo reactionary because 
"he had no politics, only opinions, pet 
hates, grudges, and a paradoxical loath¬ 
ing for bureaucracy and trust in author¬ 
ity " A Japanese businessman who is cold- 
shouldered on the tennis courts exacts 
revenge by elevating one of the club's Ma¬ 
lay ball boys to guest status "The war 
did not destroy the English.” writes Ther¬ 
oux "It fixed them m fatal attitudes The 
Japanese were destroyed and out of that 
destruction came different men ' 

The debacle in Viet Nam created 
some different Americans too A veteran 
Foreign Service officer recalls that in Sai¬ 
gon discontented "dependent wives' sym¬ 
pathized with the V C "They talked about 
‘our struggle’ as if there was some con¬ 
nection between the guerrillas shelling 
Nhatrang and a lot of old hens in the em¬ 
bassy compound refusing to make pcanul- 
buttet sandwiches " 

I n Theroux's Ayei Hnam. cultures no 
longer collide, they sort of frisk each 
other "Between jungle and viability there 
is nothing,’ he writes, "just the hubbub 
of struggling metcenanes, native and ex¬ 
patriate. staking then futile claims ’ 
Among them is Maigaret Harbottle, one 
of the ubiquitous breed of freeloaders w ho 
roam the world as tiavel wnteis and a 
toadish old sultan called Buffles who 
keeps the past alive with elaborate polo 
parties The village itself is a cultural 
stockpot of Chinese secret societies, Com¬ 
munist cells. Indian sports clubs and 
groups calling themselves the South Ma¬ 
laysian Pineapple Growers' Association 
the Muslim League, the Legion of Maiy 
and the Methodist Ramblers 

Yet the ominous spirit of the myste¬ 
rious East is not entirely dead It surfaces 
in the pain and hallucinations of break- 
bone fever, in a Malay medicine man who 
is accused of turning into a weietiger to 
commit mutder, and in a chilling descr p- 
tion of the noxious Midnight Horror tiee 
"The flowers are pollinated by bats which 
are attracted by the smell and holding to 
the fleshy corolla with the claws on their 
wings, thrust their noses into its throat, 
scratches, as of bats, can be seen on the 
fallen leaves the next morning " 

Thiough his "moderate and depend¬ 
able” narrator, Theroux produces a com¬ 
plex batik of exotic impressions and cool, 
clear perceptions If his book is an ap¬ 
propriate souvenir rather than an impos¬ 
ing artifact, it is perhaps because the au¬ 
thor no longer shares those beliefs and 
urgencies that once dramatized the ex¬ 
patriate novel Theroux would probably 
agree with a character in John le Carre’s 
forthcoming thriller The Honourable 
Schoolboy —a literary agent who observes 
that “nobody's brought off the Eastern 
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How\fehudi Menuhin keeps time 
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“With this watch and my score I can be 
anywhere—the moon, anywhere! It needs 
no repair shop. It is my metronome!’ 

Yehudi Menuhin must be one of the 
most enthusiastic Rolex owners. His con¬ 
cert tours do often take him to strange, 
remote towns. He paints a picture of a 
typical hotel bedroom in a typical small 
town in the mid-west so vividly you can 
see him passing away the hours before a 
concert playing and checking the tempo 
with his watch. He also thinks that any¬ 
one who takes around ninety plane trips a 
year needs an utterly reliable watch, like 
his Rolex. 

Of course, Yehudi Menuhin’s most 


precious possessions are his violins. 

He has a Stradivarius, a Guamerius Del 
Gesu and among the modem violins one 
he particularly likes, a Capicchioni. He 
will play with one favourite for a year or 
so, and then change to another. 

He also values his watch very highly. 
It’s a Rolex Day-Date. Such a superb, 
finely tuned instrument is bound to win 
his admiration. 

There is no seam around the smooth 
circumference of a Rolex Oyster. 

The case is carved from a solid block 
of 18 ct. gold, platinum or stainless steel, 
so it has a strength that any violin maker 
would envy. 

Yehudi Menuhin says: “My violin, my 
score, my watch. I don’t need an audience 
or a clockmaker!” 

And if extra proof of his enthusiasm is 
needed, he gave Mrs. Menuhin a Rolex 
Lady-Date for Christmas. 

f 

ROLEX 

oj hencva 

You can tell by the men who wear them. 



Pictured The Rolex Day-Date Available m 18 ct gold, with matching biaielet 






How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


Books 


novel recently, my view Greene managed 
it, if you can take Greene, which I can’t 
—too much popery Malraux, if you like 
philosophy, which I don’t Maugham you 
can have, and before that it's back to 
Conrad " — R.Z. Sheppard 

Zen Cops 

THE JAPANESE CORPSE 
by Jan willem van de Wetering 
Houghton Mifflin. 280pages. $7 95 

A gaiha Christie said that if she had ever 
i imagined, as a young woman, that she 
would spend 50 years writing thrillers, she 
would never have made Hercule Poirot 
and Jane Marple so old Pei haps, but sev¬ 
eral of the elderly detectives prove to be 
the haidiesl The latest ancient to carry 
a series on his frail back is an Amster¬ 
dam police commissioner, oi comnnssans 
He wears w'aistcoats and a watch chain 
he has rheumatism, unfailing gaiety and 
humor, but no name The Japanese Corpse 
is the fifth mystery he has appeared in, 
and he gives every promise of providing 
an annuity for his creator 

A Dutchman, Van de Wetering is a 
student of Zen who has spent lime in a 
Japanese monasteiy and now lives in 
America His new book draws on his 
knowledge of Japan In outline the plot 
is very conventional The comnnssans and 
his two assistants. Adjutant Grijpstra and 
Scigeanr De Gier, are required to seaich 
out and destroy a Japanese connection 
that supplies drugs ami stolen art to Am¬ 
sterdam The villains are the yak'isa. Ja¬ 
pan’s Mafia, who of course have their own 
extralegal culture with its warriors ta¬ 
boos, codes and pretty gii Is 

T he authoi obviously knows the 
methods of his florid villains very well 
-but seems to have only a casual intei- 
esl in them He nudges the story along 
every so often, but the entire climax is ac- 
l complished inexactly one paiagraph The 



Mystery Writer Ja nwlllem van de Wetering 

Shooting the Siamese cat 


rest of the time he browses amiably among 
his policemen At one point the commi- 
saris quotes a Chinese philosopher 
"Hurry is a fundamental error ” It is not 
one Van de Wetering is guilty of. 

Fortunately the author has a genuine 
gift for characterization Grypstra is 
something of a slob mismarried to anoth¬ 
er slob of grotesque dimension who stares 
at TV all day and wears innumerable pin 
curlers to bed De Gier is a romantic who 
is too realistic to marry He prefers the 
company of his flute and his neurotic Si¬ 
amese cat. Oliver 

Van de Wetermg’s trio are quirky, but 
compassionate, peaceable men Even his 
yakusa are complex people who are nei¬ 
ther James Bond cartoons nor clinical 
studies in sadism This series will prob¬ 
ably flourish not because of ingenious 
plots but because the characters are good 
enough to carry a conventional novel 

In their offhand approach to this rath¬ 
er rigid form the commissar is books most 
closely resemble the mysteries of Nico¬ 
las I"reeling But Van de Wctering’s in¬ 
spiration was the late Robert van Gulik. 
a mystery writer and Oriental scholar 
who was once the Dutch Ambassadoi to 
Japan He appears briefly in The Jap¬ 
anese Corpse- as a helpful ambassadoi 
Indeed, there is probably a little of him 
in the wise comnussans Practical Hol¬ 
lander though he is, the old fellow re¬ 
minds one of the ancient t hinese in Yeats 
who stare on ’ all the tragic scene 
Then eyes mid many wrinkles their 
eyes.- Their ancient, glittenng eyes 
are gay " -- Martha Duffy 
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In Gabon, Citibank is helping build a billion-dollar railroad through 
the jungle. It is also a billion-dollar road to the future. 


oday this West Afr n country’s major export is oil. 

But Gabon r> in other resources as well 
1 manganese i uum In iron, with some of the 
odd's largest • s. In timber—such as the 
«)ume tree, s ,f exceptionally fine plywood. 

It is to bm lesources to the point of export, 

iversifying ai nding the country’s economic 
ase, that the i de Fer Tmnsgalxmais is being 

mlt through s Africa’s toughest terrain. 

It is a mas Kvay pioject -linked to the 

instruction ot , mineral port—in which Citibank 
lays an active ro 

Through ret ians, syndicated loans, and in 
articipation wuh hximbank, we have helped finance 


administrative buildings and construction camps, 
locomotives and workshops, tractors and bulldozers, 
cranes and other heavy equipment, engineering 
supervision, prefab housing—even the design study 
of the mineral port. 

do complex projects around the world. Citibank - 
a subsidiary of Citicorp—brings the full resources and 
facilities of a major international bank. Innovatively 
applied by bankers of unusual caTlbie and competence 
—whose standard of performance extends our useful¬ 
ness to the corporate customers we serve. 

CITIBANK © 

A subsidiary of Citicorp 
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Letters 


Ceding the Canal 

To the Editors 

It has taken the U.S almost seven dec¬ 
ades to formulate a treaty and to realize 
the immense injustice and disgrace inflict¬ 
ed upon the Panamanians fAug 221 

If Americans can put behind them 
historic mistakes such as slavery and Nix¬ 
on, why not the same with the 
Panama Canal? Let's give it back to the 
Panamanians 

Donna l^eusner 
Camden. JJ J 

Since all Panamanians will be given 
the opportunity to vote on the treaty, it 
would be very interesting to see the re¬ 
sults of the American tax payers'judgment 
on this giveaway if they were given the op¬ 
portunity to vote 

Jane C Smith 
Albrooh Air Force Station. C Z 



Panama Canal lock (1913) 


According to the argument used by 
Ronald Reagan for the U S to keep con¬ 
trol of the Panama Canal, perhaps log¬ 
ically we should lay claim to Western 
Europe 

After al' much of postwar Europe was 
"bought, paid for and built" by the Mar¬ 
shall Plan Perhaps a good slogan for 1980 
is “Bring Rome Home " 

Ken Knstl 
Calumet City, III 

Teddy Roosevelt, where are you now 
that we need you 7 

Lewis J Walker 
Stone Mountain. Ga 

Any reference to F-erdinand de Les- 
seps and the Panama Canal always brings 
to my mind the palindrome a man, a plan, 
a canal. Panama 

Joseph S Oppi 
Wen Palm Beach, Fla 

It would have been just as correct 
to attribute the causes of malaria and 
yellow fever to “noxious jungle vapors 
and immoral living" as to “bacteria- 
carrying mosquitoes'' In fact, malaria is 


caused by proto/oa-carrying mosquitoes, 
and yellow fever is caused by virus- 
carrying mosquitoes 

Jonathan Sack 
Gainesville, Fla 


Son of Sam 

The motives of a Son of Sam lAug 
22] may be unfathomable, but the prog¬ 
ress from hidden psychopathology to mur¬ 
der has one brilliantly clear turning point 
—easy access to guns A free society has 
to tolerate a lot of misfits, freaks and 
senseless behavior, but should draw the 
line at gun freaks Senseless behavior 
mixed with senseless gun laws produces 
senseless killings 

Lany Rtedman 
Washington. D C 

It's a shame someone did not shoot 
him dead before he was captured And 
now—oh essence of all stupidities—it wilt 
be tax moneys from all of us that will be 
used to keep him alive in an asylum 

CornehaS Mazerski 
Inverness Fla 

The liberalization of laws that would 
allow more adoptees to identify or find 
their natuial parents is something 1 fa¬ 
vor However, I can see no social value 
whatsoever in proclaiming to the world 
the names of these parents 

Publicizing the name of Berkowitz's 
natural parents adds nothing to our un¬ 
derstanding of him, yet seems in a back- 
handed manner to implicate them in his 
alleged crimes Eor whatever reason he 
was given for adoption, his natural par¬ 
ents their families and friends should not 
now have to shaie in his infamy 

Kathleen A John non 
Columbus 

1 had expected that you would print 
David Berkowitz's picture on the front 
of Timl magazine, but was pleasantly 
surprised when I saw Uncle Sam sitting 
in the Panama Canal 

1 applaud your staff for not giving a 
criminal undue publicity The public 
wanted to know the story, of course, but 
to print the picture of a murderer on the 
cover of 1 1MI "would have been to sen¬ 
sationalize and indirectly condone his 
crimes 

Kathleen Izing 
Ann Arbor. Muh 


New Format 

Re your new foimat lAug 15] wel¬ 
come to the 20th century 

Jam W Deachman 
Vancouver. B C 

1 did not want to comment on your 
new typography without giving it a fair 
trial Now I simply must tell you that it 
does not make Time either more read¬ 
able or more impressive On the contrary. 
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The people who build 
started training for 






our colour TVs 
the job200years ago. 

At Matsushita Electric, we believe in making what the 
customers want. 

When it comes to colour TV, the picture is pretty clear. What 
people want, more than anything else, is perfect picture quality. 

By building an extra pre-focus lens into our exclusive Quintrix 
colour picture tube, our designers were able to bring you both 
a sharp picture and a bright picture at the same time. 

Painstaking craftsmanship and attention to detail, so important 
in the construction of colour TVs, comes naturally to people 
whose ancestors would spend months embroidering a kimono 
or covering a set of bowls with sprinkled gold. 

Today, our sets are bestsellers in Japan. And in the United 
States people swear by their soft, natural colour. 

We would need the rest of this magazine to fully explain 
the advanced engineering concepts 
which make this outstanding perform¬ 
ance possible. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to subject you to such 
an ordeal. 

All you have to do is compare 
the picture quality of our new 
National sets against any other brand 
on the market. 

We think the difference will be 
apparent immediately. 



ES National 


National, Panasonic and Technics are the brandnames of Matsushita Electric 





Suntory Royal. 
Slightly East of Scotch, 



For over 50 years, we’ve 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With 


tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be¬ 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntoiy Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 

Suntoiy Limited 


it mak® your pages look stodgy and un¬ 
inviting-even a little formidable 

My advice forget it' I can't under¬ 
stand why you thought a change was 
indicated 

Hugo W Schroeder 
Randallstown, Md 


Bring Back the Fun 

The entire movie industry may well 
have trussed the point on the bonanza of 
Star Wars [Aug 221 the reason for the 
success of Wars is not the sci-fi appeal, it 
is the fun of the movie Star Wars is a 
movie of today, like the romantic movies 
of yesteryear 

Mark Trahant 
Fort Hall. Idaho 

I was sort of hoping that the success 
of Star Wars would have the studios rush¬ 
ing to produce some really reputable sci¬ 
ence fiction, by authors like Robert Sil- 
verberg, Ursula LeGuin. Isaac Asimov et 
al But to heai that instead of raising their 
sights, the producers aie lowering them 
to the theme music of The Incredible Melt¬ 
ing Man is too much to bear L think I’ll 
stick to TV reruns of The Meatloaf That 
Ate Illinois 

Dennis Windrim 
Edmonton, Alta 

Genius in His Genes 

I'd like to point out to you. to well- 
: meaning wnteis like Christopher Wills of 
j La Jolla i Aug 221, that blacks do not have 
! 10 ‘ triumph ovei being black " Stevie 
i Wondei, indeed, had to triumph over be¬ 
ing blind, but being black has been the 
; heait. soul, guts and roots of his music 
—or in other words, his genius is in his 
■ black genes 

The major problem faced by Stevie 
! Wondei and ever> othei black in the U S 
j and South Africa continues to be the in- 
i sufferable attitudes, myths and stereo- 
j types pervasive in both societies and 
' shared by blacks and nonblacks alike 

Ms Johney Brooks 
Pomona, Calif 

Looking In on Amy 

President Jimmy Carter [Aug 151 
may not want any pomp and ceremony, 
only casual informality, but could he 
please grant the leaders of other coun¬ 
tries who visit our nation the dignity of 
not being dragged upstairs to be present¬ 
ed to his darling daughter 7 More than 
enough already' 

Mrs Archie B Ammons 
Houston 


Pot, Booze or Pills 

I believe we are clouding the real is¬ 
sue in a marijuana smokescreen l Aug 15] 
The questions of whether it is more or 
less harmful than alcohol or is physically 
addictive are not important. 

The real question is Why do we feel 


we have to exist in a semicomatose state, 
whether it be from pot, booze or pills 7 

Linda L Callan 
Pittsburgh 


Joining the Club 

Charles Colson describes Eldndge 
Cleaver [Aug 22] and himself as “two un¬ 
likely people who came together loving 
one another ” 1 would describe them as 
two members of the growing “1 got caught 
and found God - ’ club 

Robert A Bay lot 
Claremont. Calif 


U.S. Flag Tankers 

More than 969! of our oil imports 
[Aug 151 from foreign-controlled sources 
are being brought in by tankers under for¬ 
eign control It has been necessary to sub¬ 
sidize the privately owned U S shipping 
industry because in time of war or threat¬ 
ened emergency, existence of an Amer¬ 
ican-controlled merchant marine is vital, 
and it does cost more than in foreign coun¬ 
tries for the simple reason that Ameri¬ 
can maritime personnel are entitled to 
wages and benefits comparable to those 
of other skilled U S workers 

Fixed subsidies are still not enough 
to enable our merchant ships to compete 
successfully with their foreign counter¬ 
parts, which are state-owned or heavily 
subsidized by their governments 

Our flag tankers can survive and im¬ 
prove their efficiency by being assured a 
portion of the oil import cargo The bill 
now before Congress will enable foreign 
tankers to carry 909! of the total cargo 
For us to hear sanctimonious protests 
about a cargo preference bill's being in¬ 
flationary or a denial of free trade would 
be only a bad joke were it not for the mar¬ 
itime disaster it is courting by threaten¬ 
ing to put our vital economic interests at 
the mercy of foreign-controlled earners 
David L Martineau 
Rear Admiral, U S N (ret I 
Farmington, Conn 


Another Cold Winter? 

Your weather story [Aug 1] attrib¬ 
utes to the long-range forecasters of the 
National Weather Service a winter pre¬ 
diction “yet ahother supercold one ” We 
have made no such statement, nor do we 
believe that anybody has demonstrated 
grounds for making any such statement 
Winter weather varies quite irregular¬ 
ly from year to year About all one can 
reasonably say is that the odds against 
the recurrence in 1977-78 of a winter pat¬ 
tern similar to and equally as severe as 
last year’s are more than 30 to 1, 

Donald L Gilman, Chief 
Long Range Prediction Group 
National Weather Service 
Washington, D C 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

A ll over the globe, millions of people who must wrest their meager living 
from marginal land are facing disaster the soil is turning to desert be¬ 
neath their feet This week our cover story surveys the problem and some so¬ 
lutions advanced at the UN's first conference on desertification To report 
the story, Time: coirespondents from Cairo to Washington interviewed lead¬ 
ing environmental experts for ideas on how to halt the wastelands’ spread 
Correspondent Jerry Hannifin in Washington obtained U S satellite pho¬ 
tos documenting the deserts' assault In Nairobi. Correspondent David Wood 
talked with dozens of delegates to the conference and waded through IS lbs 
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Associate Editor Golden in New York (left); Correspondent Brelis In Africa 

ofU N reports before cabling his files 1-rom Cano. Correspondent Dean Brel¬ 
is, who followed the devastating Sahelian famine of 1968-73, provided in¬ 
sights into the human impact of the crisis In New York Associate Editor 
Frederic Golden and Reporter-Reseaichei Sydnor Vanderschmidi culled 
these reports to write and check the final story It is, we believe, the type of 
wide-ranging overview of a complex international problem uniquely suited 
IoTiml's formal 

For Golden, the assignment renewed a fascination with deserts inspued 
ycais ago by Antoine de Saint-t xupery's Wind. Sand and Stars It also re¬ 
called a 1956 visit to Israel’s Negev descit Appioaching a Bedouin camp 
there. Golden was set on by a ferocious pack of watchdogs Fortunately, be¬ 
fore his guide shot any of them, a young Arab girl called them off and Gold¬ 
en was invited to share a desert luncheon with the tribal chief 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 


SPECIAL REPORT: p. 14 Deserts, which already encompass 
about one-third of the globe s land masses, are spreading at a 
menacing pace The worldwide deterioration of productive land 
has become such an acute problem that the United Nations 
last week sponsored a 110-nation conference to focus on the phe¬ 
nomenon Although the mood was gloomy, some positive sug¬ 
gestions were also advanced Israel's chief representative dis¬ 
cussed the methods his nation uses in the Negev desert Tapping 
Us oil wealth. Saudi Arabia has planted 10 million soil-sup- 
porting trees Algeria has started planting part of what will be 
a gieat green belt at the edge of the Sahara that would run 
from Morot-oo to Egypt 

WORLD: p. 8 “There were some pleasant and some unpleas¬ 
ant sui prises" and the plan contained some'crazy suggestions." 
Rhodesian Piime Ministei lan Smith told reporters But he did 
not reject out of hand the latest British-American proposal to 
end the four-yeai civil wai in Rhodesia Smith, who earlier last 
week scored a lesounding election victory among Rhodesia's 
268 000 white citizens, has hopes of ending the impasse by broad- 
1 cning his government to include less militant blacks 
! p. 13 In an interview with TlMt New Delhi Bureau Chief Law- 
j rence Malkin, India's former Prime Minister Indira Gandhi ac- 
| cused the government of Morarji Desai of engaging in a con¬ 
ceited campaign against membcis of her former administration 
“It is directed not only at me personally, but J think the main 
aim is to crush the Congress IPartyl—that is to crush anything 
that might be in opposition." she said “It seems to me they are 
without direction, which is very dangerous " 

MEDICINE: p. 40 Malaria, which seemed well on the way to¬ 
ward being eradicated IS years ago. is once again a major 
scourge In India alone. 5 8 million cases were reported last 
year There have also been major outbreaks of malaria in Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan, in African countries south of the Sahara and 
in much of Central America When the disease seemed under 
control, many governments cut back their malaria eradication 
programs At the same time Anopheles mosquitoes, which trans¬ 
mit malaria, became increasingly resistant to DDT 
p. 40 The growth of the processed-food industry has drasti¬ 
cally changed eating habits m the developed countries and 
brought about some new diseases related to food, some medical 
authorities believe The extracting of fiber from food such as 
bran from wheal, is especially harmful, they say People who 
eat less fiber may be more likely to develop diverticular dis¬ 
eases and possibly cancer of the colon, some doctors say 

SPORT: p. 46 The Cosmos, who will tour China and Japan 
this month, won the North American Soccer League cham¬ 
pionship last week m a game that constituted one of the finest dis¬ 


plays of soccer America has ever seen Soccer is well on its way 
to becoming a major sport in the U S after years m which it 
was vastly overshadowed by baseball, football and basketball 
Much of the credit for soccer's emciging popularity in the U S 
belongs to Pele, the Brazilian soccei great Pele was persuaded 
to play in the U S by a thiec-yeai, $4 75 million contract with 
the Cosmos Now that he has made “soccer a leality m the 
U S ,” Pele, 36, will retire this season after two decades as thq. 
world's premier player 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 29 'I he U S is headed towaid an¬ 
other bountiful harvest despite seveie drought in some parts of 
the country Soybean production promises to be at lecoid lev¬ 
els, and the harvests of wheal and corn should he close to the rec¬ 
ords set in recent years Many other nations are also expecting 
high yields this year and puces of farm commodities have 
dropped sharply This may be good news for eonsumcis, but it 
has farmers growling To ameliorate the problem the Carter 
Administration last week unveiled a plan to help farmers A 
key featuie is that faimers are en.-'imaged to reduce acreage 
for wheat production by 20' 1 next year 

p. 32 Richard Nixon was hardly the first American President 
to abuse his constitutional powers, says Victoi 1 asky in a best¬ 
selling book entitled It Didn V Stan with H 'aietyatc Lasky notes 
that F ranklin Roosevelt used the 1 Bl to harass prominent peo¬ 
ple who were publicly opposed to American involvement in 
World War II Roosevelt also abused the civil rights of thou¬ 
sands of Japanese Americans when he ordered them interned 
during the war John E Kennedy wiretapped newsmen and 
even Civil Rights Leader Martin Lfither King Ji and Lyndon 
Johnson deceived Americans on a grand scale as he broadened 
U S involvement in the war in Viet Nam 

LIVING: p. 48 This could be the ycai of the leg. say the lead¬ 
ers of America's fashion industry Bigger, fuller skirts now give 
leg watcheis a better view, and women are suddenly buying all 
sorts of colorful legware. ranging from thigh-high socks to the 
leg warmers that dancers have worn for years 

BOOKS: p. 53 In a new book entitled Chine\e Shadows, Si¬ 
mon Leys, a Belgian-born scholar has written a lucid account 
of what life is really like in Communist China today Leys starts 
with the premise that foreigners' glimpses of C hina are restrict¬ 
ed to what the government wants them to see What the for¬ 
eigner does not see, says L.eys, is the massive destruction caused 
by the country's revolutionary goals and its inner convulsions, 
particularly the chaotic Cultural Revolution of the late 1960s 
Leys believes that China today is largely a dictatorship of bu¬ 
reaucrats, more timid and less flexible than most because of the 
intense power struggle for leadership in Peking 
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■•for* the election, Ian Smith takes target practice at World Pistol Shooting Championships In Salisbury 
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RHODtSIA 


End of a Chapter 

Ian Smith wins big, but a new settlement plan is in trouble 


■ o one can deny that Rhode- 
■ sians are united," said jubi- 

lant Prime Mimsiei Ian 
® ” Smith Piesumably he meant 
white Rhodesians only—and if so, his vic¬ 
tory statement was right on In what may 
be the last election under Rhodesia’s pres¬ 
ent constitution. Smith’s ruling Rhodesian 
Front Parly won all 50 pat hamentary 
seats rcseived for the country's 268.000 
whites (the 6 4 million blacks have 16) 
and 86‘v of the popular vote The right- 
wing Rhodesian Action Patty, which had 
accused Smith of preparing a "capitula¬ 
tion” to some sort of black participation 
in government, drew only 9 c 'r of the vote, 
while the moderate National Unifying 
Force received 4 S'l'c 

There was good news and bad news 
in Smith’s unexpectedly sweeping tri¬ 
umph The good news is that the vast ma¬ 
jority of whites now seem to agree that 
only a settlement, and not an intensifi¬ 
cation of the five-year-old guerrtlla war. 
can solve the crisis The bad news is that, 
with his impressive mandate, Smith will 
be free to seek the kind of settlement he 
wants—a settlement that Britain and the 
U S are convinced cannot work because 
it ignores the nationalist factions that are 
waging war against the white regime 
Alarmed as never befoie (we box next 
page), the whites closed ranks behind the 
man they call “good old Smithy ” “Let’s 


face it, says Asbestos Mmewoiker Hen¬ 
ry O'Hara, who cmigiated fiom Ireland 
31 years ago at the age of seven, ‘'Smith's 
done a damn good job for twelve years I 
don’t see why he shouldn’t have another 
twelve -long enough for my kids to glow 
up " O'Hara approves of Smith's concept 
of ' power sharing” between whites and 
moderate blacks But who would he in 
the driver’s seat’’ “Those with brains of 
couise " He winks 

Of course But heads of the “front¬ 
line ' African states that support the guer¬ 
rillas have made it clear that 1) no set¬ 
tlement in Rhodesia is possible with 
Smith in charge, and 2) the war will go 
on ifleadets of the militant Patriotic Front 
ate excluded from the transition process 
Anothet, and more immediate problem 
is whether any model ate black leaders 
will agree to discuss Smith’s plan Already 
both Bishop Abel Mu/orewa and the Rev 
Ndabamngi Sithole, the most important 
nationalist leaders inside the country, 
have said that they will refuse to join the 
“broader based" Cabinet that Smith has 
proposed as a first step 

That gloomy prospect was clearly in 
the minds of two roving envoys who land¬ 
ed in Salisbury the morning after the bal¬ 
lots were counted Britain's Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Dr David Owen, and Washing¬ 
ton's Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Andrew Young Their mission was to pre¬ 


sent Smith with a new Anglo-American 
proposal for a Rhodesian settlement 
-and from the beginning they had little 
hope that he would heed it 

The plan, whose broad outline had 
pteviously been leaked to the press, calls 
for transition from white to black major¬ 
ity rule during 1978, with a British ad- 
mimstialor supervising elections in which 
adults of all races would have the light to 
vole During this period, both the Rho¬ 
desian army and the guerrilla armies 
would be replaced by a U N military 
force, and eventually by a new army for' 
independent Zimbabwe, the African 
name for Rhodesia The U S, Britain and 
other nations would piovide a develop¬ 
ment fund of between $1 billion and SI 5 
billion to help revive the country’s bat¬ 
tered economy 


D uring an earlier stop in Lusaka, 
Zambia, Owen and Young dis¬ 
cussed the plan with Patriotic 
Front Leaders Joshua Nkomo 
and Robert Mugabe In Pretoria, they un¬ 
derwent what one observer described as a 
six-hour “interrogation” by South African 
Prime Minister John Vorster The propos¬ 
al that most troubled Vorster. the disband¬ 
ing of the Rhodesian army and establish¬ 
ment of a U N peace-keeping force 
Vorster declared ‘The Rhodesian ques¬ 
tion is a matter for whites and blacks 








Mugabe, Young, Owen and Nkomo at talks In Lusaka 

A mission of peace, bur tittle hope that it would be heeded 


in JttiodM* to solve”—apparently mean¬ 
ing that as far as Vorster is concerned. 
Smith is free to pursue his own kind of set¬ 
tlement and that South Africa will not put 
pressure on him to end minority rule 
In Salisbury, the talks lasted four 
hours, with Smith questioning Owen and 
Young closely on the security provisions. 
Afterward, Smith told reporters ambig¬ 
uously, “There were some pleasant and 
some unpleasant surprises " He also not¬ 
ed that the plan contained some “crazy 
suggestions." but did not reject it out of 
hand Leaving Salisbury. Owen admitted 
that he was "not full of optimism ” 

Did London and Washington really 
think their proposals had a chance of be¬ 
ing accepted? The grim alternative, in the 
British view, would be to let Rhodesia 
drift toward military dictatorship under 
a divided guerrilla army Smith's own 
plan is wishful thinking, they believe, be¬ 
cause it seeks to preserve white power 
with a semblance of black participation 
but excludes the radical factions whose 
guerrilla armies have brought Rhodesia 
to the point of crisis 

British officials emphasized that ac¬ 
cording to the Anglo-American security 
proposals, the new army would comprise 
not only the guerrillas but also “accept¬ 
able elements" of the Rhodesian forces 
Moreover, they pointed out. the Rhode¬ 
sian police would remain in place under 
the transitional leadership Overseeing 


this delicate grouping of white-led police 
and black-controlled army units would be 
U N forces, perhaps composed of con¬ 
tingents from Nigeria, Kenya and Fin¬ 
land British and American officials argue 
that once a transitional government em¬ 
bracing moderate African elements was 
in place in Salisbury, the guerrilla armies 
would be under increasing pressure not 
to fight on for total conti ol 


All this, however, presupposes that 
Smith will go along with the new pro¬ 
posals—and so far there is no indication 
that he will do so One Whitehall official 
described the conclusion of the Owen- 
Young mission as 'the end of a chapter, 
not the close of the book ' Perhaps so 
But to judge by the evidence last week, 
the close of the book on Rhodesia is like¬ 
ly to be both prolonged and bloody ■ 


Caught in the Middle 

Belmgwe is a cattle-ranching and mining region in south¬ 
central Rhodesia The landscape, raw and parched, is bro¬ 
ken by boulder-strewn hills and will soon be softened by the 
splashing pinks and magentas of blooming wild msasa trees 
To the south of the town of Shabani <pop 1,900 whites, 14.000 
blacks) stretches the Belmgwe Tribal Trust Land, a reserve in¬ 
habited by 140,000 blacks, where the guerrilla presence is 
most deeply felt On election day last week. TlML's Xan Smi¬ 
ley visited Belmgwe and filed this report on its troubled mood 

A RE you a DOOM gloom goblin 7 demanded the posters 
i of the right-wing Rhodesian Action Party Among 
the diehard Afrikaner ranchers of Nuanetsi, near Bel- 
mgwe, the gloom is virtually impenetrable Last week most 
farmers there cast their ballots by mail, nowadays they 
rarely ventuie far from their fortified homes Reason dur¬ 
ing one terrifying two-week period in July, a different home¬ 
stead was attacked every day The Belmgwe Tribal Trust 
Land has become what one Swiss missionary calls “oc¬ 
cupied territory”, the guerrillas are there, the government 
knows it, but the army cannot do much about it The guer¬ 
rillas attack anything connected with government, how¬ 
ever beneficial to the populace or nonpolitical the target 
might be As elsewhere in Rhodesia, the guerrillas land¬ 
mine roads, rob stores, hijack buses and stage occasional 
ambushes Their aim is to push the nationalist cause and 
to make the country ungovernable, and they seem to be 
succeeding 

Whatever his sympathies, a black villager m Belmgwe 
is in a cruel predicament, he faces severe punishment from 
either the guerrillas or the government if he fails to coop¬ 
erate He can be sentenced to death for recruiting or en¬ 


couraging guerullas, if he reports them, on the other hand, 
they may well kill him One village!, known to be a gov¬ 
ernment informer, was pinned by guerrillas to a bed of straw, 
his young son was forced to set it on fur 

The government blames the guerrillas for every atroc¬ 
ity. the guerrillas blame the Rhodesian army's Selous Scouts, 
an elite mixed-race Hacking unit whose members occasion¬ 
ally masquerade as guerrillas to test villagers' loyalties Bel- 
mgwe villagers are convinced, whatever ihe truth, that gov¬ 
ernment forces last May killed the reserve's only black 
doctor, who had previously been warned against giving med¬ 
icine to guerrillas The government firmly insists that he 
was muidered by the ' ters" (terrorists) 

To make matters worse, there have been reports of 
clashes south of Belmgwe between the separate (though 
theoretically allied) guerrilla aimies—one associated with 
Joshua Nkomo’s Zimbabwe African People's Union (ZAPU), 
the other affiliated with Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe Af¬ 
rican National Union (ZANU) To the west of Beltngwc. 
ZANU is said to have warned a ZAPU group not to en¬ 
croach There are many arms caches in the Tribal Trusi 
Land—perhaps in store for a day of reckoning between 
the two factions 

On a large, white-owned farm near the Tribal Trust 
Land, the home of the assistant manager was burned down 
early this year The house of the manager, Mike Auret, was 
untouched instead. Auret found two notes from ihe guer¬ 
rillas “We don't hate whites," they said "We left your prop¬ 
erty because you are a friend of the people ' But another 
white farmer, well known as a piogressive was killed this 
summer by zanu guerrillas (Predictably, many Africans 
blamed the Selous Scouts ) So Auiet takes as few chances as 
he can His house is surrounded by a 10-ft security fence, 
and he has a radio link with the police His nearest white 
neighbor is more than three miles away 
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MIDDI E EAST 

No to t he P.L.O. 

A black September ? 

A ll the omens suggest that September 
i will be a difficult--and possibly de¬ 
cisive-month for the Israelis and the 
Arabs 

Amid dimming hopes that Geneva 
peace talks can resume this year, the Is¬ 
raelis made it official last week that they 
would not negotiate with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization under any cir¬ 
cumstances A few days later, as repre¬ 
sentatives of the 21 member nations of 
the Arab League gathered in Cairo, Sau¬ 
di Arabia's Foreign Minister, Prince Saud 
al Faisal, insisted that his country will 
back every effort to set up a Palestinian 
state on the West Bank and in Gaza The 
Arab states, he said, will push for a Unit¬ 
ed Nations resolution—which almost cei- 
tamly will pass—condemning Israel s 
“expansionist” policy of creating new 
Jewish settlements on the West Bank The 
hardening stance on both sides does not 
bode well for President Carter s talks lat¬ 
er this month with foieign ministers of 
the Arab states and Israel when they ar¬ 
rive for the opening of the U N General 
Assembly 

In a special summer session, the 
Knesset passed by an overwhelming vote 
(92 to 4) a iesolution categorically repu¬ 
diating the P L O as a "discussion part¬ 
ner for the state of Israel in any Middle 
East peace negotiations " As a bit of par¬ 
liamentary sleight of hand, the resolution 
was proposed by the Demociatic Move¬ 
ment for Change so that the Labor Party 
could back it without seeming to support 
Premier Menachem Begin's ruling Likud 
coalition A similaily worded Likud res¬ 
olution had earlier been defeated by the 
DMC and Labor opposition The polit¬ 
ical maneuvering, howevci, hardly ob¬ 
scured the fact that there is a solid con¬ 
sensus in Israel against any dealings with 
the P L O 

T he Arabs got the message, and did not 
like tt Said a high-ranking Egyptian 
official after the Knesset vote “The Is¬ 
raelis have thrown down the gauntlet to 
President Carter The Israelis don’t be¬ 
lieve he means to change American pol¬ 
icy Carter will have to make it crystal- 
clear how America really feels about war 
and peace, Arabs and Jews Begin is talk¬ 
ing tough We think Cartel will answer 
in kind ” 

Carter’s diplomatic problem will not 
be made easier by a surprise plan drawn 
up by Israeli Agriculture Ministei Ariel 
Sharon, who has a reputation as a super¬ 
hawk, for establishing massive new set¬ 
tlements on the West Bank The plan, de¬ 
tails of which were leaked last week to 
the daily Ma anv. calls for 30 new set¬ 
tlements and three urban centers in the 
western half of the occupied territory, cut- 


The World 

ting off the main Arab population cen¬ 
ters from Israel Speaking last week at 
the tenth anniversary of the settlement 
of Merom Golan on the Golan Heights, 
Sharon elaborated on that theme, declar¬ 
ing that Israel should settle 2 million Jews 
in territories extending from the Golan 
to Sharm el Sheikh at the southern tip of 
Sinai over the next 20 years 

Coming out shortly before Moshe Da¬ 
yan was to visit Washington with what of¬ 
ficials called the "draft text of a new peace 
treaty," the leaked Sharon plan in the be¬ 
ginning had caused some embarrassment 
in the foreign ministry But Sharon later 
indicated that he had cleared his plan 
with Begin and it was just a question of 
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Agriculture MinisterSharon 

The Arabs got the message 


time before it would be carried out 
Whether oi not the program is officially 
adopted by the government, a recent poll 
showed 82 r -l of Israeli voters favoring 
some kind of settlement in the occupied 
territories 

Moreover Israeli citizens and their 
leaders are growing increasingly militant 
as they read Arab statements that seem 
to them intiansigent Aharon Yartv, the 
dovish former Information Minister in 
Yitzhak Rabin's last Labor government, 
warned last week that if U S peace ef¬ 
forts fail, "war becomes a definite pos¬ 
sibility ' Returning from a state visit to 
Rumania. Premier Begin defiantly noted 
that his government includes three gen¬ 
erals who led Israeli armies to victory in 
previous wars Said he "We shall be ready 
to defend ourselves " 

Meanwhile, the Arab League gath¬ 
ered in Cairo over the weekend for its first 
high-level meeting in six months Chief 


topic on the agenda the Palestinians. 
Prince Saud, who was the chairman of the 
meeting, declared that the Arabs would 
adopt "a plan of action" against the Israe¬ 
lis' move to create new settlements on the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza which he 
characterized as “criminal measures and 
a flagrant challenge endangering peace in 
the region " The meeting was expected to 
communicate to Carter the Arab message 
—no Palestinians, no settlement a 

SOVIET UNION 

Up wi t h Lenin 

New words for a lost anthem 

R ussians who happened to tune m to 
Radio Moscow at 7 one night last 
week were startled to hear the massed 
voices of the famed Bolshoi Theater cho¬ 
rus in a fortissimo rendering of their long- 
lost national anthem Not for 20 years had 
the rousing hymn been sung in public in 
the USSR Now, the press agency Tass 
announced, it would be broadcast on ra¬ 
dio throughout the Soviet Union at 6 a m 
and 12 midnight daily and at the start of 
each day of television programming The 
anthem will also be transmitted regularly 
by loudspeakers in public squares and 
parks, on trains and street corners and in 
sports stadiums, concert halls and the¬ 
aters Attentive listeners to the anthem 
noted a significant alteiation in the once 
familial lyrics Gone was Stalin’s name 
in the stanza 

Through tempests the sun rays of 
freedom have cheered us. 

Along the new path where great 
Lenin did lead 

Be true to the people, thus Stalin 
has reared us. 

Inspired us to labor and valorous 
deed 1 

These sentiments had become unpop¬ 
ular after then Party Chief Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev in 1936 exposed Stalin’s cam¬ 
paigns of mass terror against innocent 
Soviet citizens In his celebrated de-Sta- 
linization speech, Khrushchev cited the 
national anthem as an example of the dic¬ 
tator's passion for self-glorification, call¬ 
ing it a “clear deviation from Marxism- 
Leninism, debasing and belittling the role 
of the party " After that, the lyrics were 
never sung, although the tune was occa¬ 
sionally played on state occasions and at 
sports events 

In May the Central Committee for¬ 
mally decided to refurbish the old anthem 
with some new words Commissioned to 
do the job were the two onginal authors, 
who had been paid 100,000 rubles ($19,- 
000) when they composed the lyrics in 
1943 They were two-time Stahn Prize - 
winning Poet Sergei Mikhalkov and Har¬ 
old El-Registan, a pop songwriter best 
known for his operetta Only Love 

Old hands at following the vagaries 
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Holding riot shields, cops break up National Front march In Lewisham 

"Police are the real muggers, "said the headline 


of the party line, Mikhalkov and El-Re- 
gjstan had little trouble m composing a 
deft change in the banned stanza about 
Stalin The new last lines. 

Be true to the people, thus Lenin 
has reared us. 

Inspired us to labor and valorous 
deeds' 

BRITAIN 

A Bit of Hell 
In Notting Hill 

Bloody summer for the bobbies 

O rganizers had billed it as "A Little Bit 
of Heaven ” But by the time the an¬ 
nual West Indian carnival in London's 
Notting Hill district ended last week, Eu¬ 
rope’s largest celebration for Caribbean 
immigrants had turned into a nasty bit of 
hell—for the second year in a row 

The carnival began m a holiday spir¬ 
it as thousands of revelers calypsoed 
through the streets behind steel bands 
Black oiganizations had signed up 130 
voluntary stewards to help keep order, 
hoping to avoid a repetition of last sum¬ 
mer's rioting m which 608 people (includ¬ 
ing 408 policemen) were injured At twi¬ 
light, however, violence erupted Bottles 
were tossed into the crowd of 50,000 cel- 
ebrators; fights broke out Wary of charg¬ 
es that the presence of 1.600 uniformed 
policemen at last summer’s carnival pro¬ 
voked the street fighting, cops at first tried 
to maintain a low profile, before the out¬ 


break, several officers even joined in the 
street dancing 

The cautious police attitude led quick¬ 
ly to charges that they were allowing vi¬ 
olence to occur without interfering The 
following night, police, aided by stewards, 
actively tried to break up gangs of black 
youths who were menacing black and 
white passers-by The bullyboys turned on 
the cops and stewards, showering them 
with stones, bricks and bottles Then an 
order went out “Move forward' Plenty 
of noise, lads ” Phalanxes of goggled po¬ 
lice, whooping and beating their 5-ft plas¬ 
tic not shields with batons, charged 


through mobs of petrified teen-agers 
When the battle ended half an hour lat¬ 
er. the day's injunes totaled 233, includ¬ 
ing 170 police Scotland Yard tallied 56 
arrests for the two-day carnival, most of 
them young blacks 

It was the kind of violence that Brit¬ 
ons had come to expect in Northern Ire¬ 
land but not m their own traditionally 
peaceful streets But this summer has 
changed that, as poor, unemployed blacks 
and whites have turned their frustration 
on one another -and the police For Brit¬ 
ish cops, the Notting Hill not was their 
third violent racial clash in as many 
weeks The earlier fights, in which 115 
cops were injured, were provoked by dem¬ 
onstrations of Britain's National Front, a 
4,500-member neofascist organization 
that wants to send the country’s 2 mil¬ 
lion black and Asian immigrants back to 
their countries of birth In each incident, 
left-wing extremists, egged on by the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party (S W P ), showed up 
to protest the virulent racism of the Front, 
only to turn on the police also 

Police blamed the carnival violence 
on “disaffected youth gangs, not much 
older than children ” Most of the toughs, 
they said, did not even live in the Nol- 
ting Hill area, but had traveled from as 
far as Manchester, 183 miles away 

One black community leader charged 
that the Socialist Workers had, in fact, en¬ 
couraged West Indians to disrupt the car¬ 
nival He told London’s Daily Mail that 
the party "simply wants to use blacks to 
foment trouble " Not so, protested S W P 
Committee Member Alex Callimcos, who 
insisted that his group was “categorically 
not involved in any way" in either the 
vandalism or the attack on the police Par¬ 
ty members at the carnival, he said, were 
there only to enjoy themselves Not all of 
them, evidently During the celebration, 
several S W P members were hawking a 
party pamphlet One of its headlines: PO¬ 
LICE ARE THF ° c ’*’ 
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St»w«rd trlas to —twrata angry youths at London'* Netting Hffl carnival 

From a holiday spirit to a nasty summer riot. 
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Soviet freighter tied up at dock In Japan awaiting shipment of steel 

SOVIET UNION 


Anger’s Aweigh 

The Soviets’ aggressive shippers give competitors a hard time 


G azing from an office overlooking 
Hamburg's crowded harbor, a West 
German shipping executive frowns dis¬ 
gustedly 1 There are days when every 
other ship out there is flying a Russian 
flag." he says That complaint now echoes 
from the Elbe to Zanzibar to San Fran¬ 
cisco Along nearly every artery of world 
trade, the Soviet Union's rapidly buigeon- 
ing merchant fleet has capitalist shipown¬ 
ers poring over rate schedules, waiting by 
telexes and angrily demanding that their 
governments act on the Russian "men¬ 
ace " Says a grim Japanese shipowner 
“The Soviets are like a disease " 

In just over a decade, the Soviets have 
quadrupled their merchant fleet to about 
8.000 vessels With a combination of rate 
cuts and hard-sell marketing clearly 
based on the Kremlin's long-term geopo¬ 
litical goals, they have challenged West¬ 
ern-dominated shipping conferences, the 
associations of companies that set liner 
cargo prices on world trade routes Over¬ 
all, the Russians now haul about I2 p r of 
world liner cargoes But that vastly un¬ 
derstates their impact Avoiding heavy, 
low-profit commodities, Soviet skippers 
batten on such lucrative freight as cam¬ 
eras, small machinery and electronic 
parts “They are getting the high-value 
cargo." says a Hong Kong shipping ex¬ 
ecutive, “and leaving the rubbish to us ” 
On the bustling route from West Ger¬ 
many to northern ports on the U S Last 
Coast, for example, where there were no 
Soviet ships in 1971, the Russians and 
their Palish allies now carry about 50'1 
of the higher-priced westbound cargoes 
From Europe to East Africa, Soviet lines 
plunged in after the 1975 reopening of 
the. SiiftLC anal. Last year alone, the 17 


shipping lines of the Europe-East Africa 
conference lost 125,000 tons of cargo to 
Soviet competitors “We're still in there," 
says Managing Director Carl-Thomas 
Hubnch of the Deutsche Afnka-Lmien, 
"but our backs are to the wall ” 

Keeping Western backs to the wall is 
the job of Sovinflot, Moscow’s major ship¬ 
ping agency It provides low-cost crews 
(masters make just $97 a month, ordinary 
seamen $31) and fuel at a mere 25 7c of 
world oil prices To break into new routes, 
Russian skippers ignore profit and loss, 
often running half empty until they are es¬ 
tablished Soviet sales representatives 
many of them well-connected local na¬ 
tionals. offer loss-leader discounts from 
5 r 'c to almost 70‘c below conference rates 
Geography gives the Russians anoth¬ 
er key advantage It is the 5.000-mile 
trans-Siberian railway, the shortest "land 
bridge" from Asia to Europe The Rus¬ 
sians’ ship-to-rail operation is expected to 
handle over 100,000 container loads this 
year—at a cost as much as 20 % less than 
the Indian Ocean-Suez Canal water 
route To improve service, the Soviets 
(with Japanese technical help) are com¬ 
pleting an enormous container terminal 
at Vostochny in eastern Siberia That fa¬ 
cility could make Russia’s container fleet 
the predators of Pacific trade by the 1980s 
Why have the Soviets become such 
cutthroat capitalists 7 Aside from gaining 
precious foreign exchange, Moscow's 
merchant fleet bolsters Russian prestige 
by showing the hammer and sickle in far- 
flung ports It also weakens the commer¬ 
cial sinews of the West Indeed, some 
Western maritime experts fear that by ac¬ 
quiring sufficient leverage the Soviets 
could jeopardize vital supplies m a crisis. 
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Soviet officials reject Western accusations 
and charge that capitalist shippers have 
long engaged in such practices as under- 
the-table kickbacks and bribery 

So far, Moscow's merchant fleet op¬ 
erates on an “intrude and conciliate" 
strategy Soviet negotiators claim they 
simply want to join—not wreck—ship¬ 
ping conferences When pressed, as they 
were last year by a proposed U S law 
aimed at limiting “third flag” shipping,* 
the Russians are quick to reach for a deal 
with the conferences The problem, says 
Karl-Hemz Sager of West Germany’s 
huge Hapag-Lloyd line, is “that we have 
to get the attention of our governments be¬ 
fore we can get them to act " 

With unemployment high throughout 
the West, shipyards idle and trade stag¬ 
nating, the Russian threat is ominous 
Last month West Germany, Holland and 
Belgium delivered private messages of 
protest to the Soviets British officials met 
Soviet counterparts separately—on a 
Black Sea cruise ship Even so Moscow 
shows few signs of letting up on its long- 
range goal of carving out a dispioportion- 
ate share of the world's commercial ship¬ 
ping East bloc shipping lines have 
alieady ordered about 20 r ; of the cargo 
bottoms now being built in the world ■ 

PAKISTAN 

Bhutto Arrested 

A charge of murder by proxy 

T he officers of Pakistan's Federal In¬ 
vestigation Agency knocked at his 
elegant home shortly before dawn one day 
last week Arrested and spirited away for 
questioning was Zulfikar Ah Bhutto. 49, 
former Pakistani Prime Minister deposed 
in July by a military coup 

The charge was murder, brought by 
Ahmed Raza Kasun a founding mem¬ 
ber of Bhutto's Pakistan People's Party, 
who broke with the former P M in 1972 
After their split. Kasuri cut loose with 
some of the harshest anti-Bhutto rhetoric 
heatd up to that time in Islamabad's Na¬ 
tional Assembly Twice Kasuri survived 
assassination attempts, but m the second 
try, m November 1974, the gunmen who 
sprayed his car killed Kasun's father 
Kasuri accused Bhutto of ordenng the 
attack, but police repeatedly ignored his 
charges After July’s coup, however. Ka¬ 
suri pressed his case in Lahore's high 
court New probes apparently led to con¬ 
fessions by former officers of the Federal 
Security Force that they had carried out 
the assault on Bhutto's orders 

The arrest throws a question mark 
over the October election contest between 
Bhutto's P P P and the Pakistan Nation¬ 
al Alliance Bhutto's arrest could doom 
hts party For Bhutto himself, the stakes 
are literally life and death Murder in Pak¬ 
istan is punishable by hanging ■ 

’Cargoes earned between established trading part¬ 
ners by third-pany ships 
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INDIA 

Mrs. Gandhi: Relief but Few Regrets 


H er younger son Sanjay faces a num¬ 
ber of court cases arising from in¬ 
fluence peddling in his freewheeling 
business activities Some of her closest 
Cabinet-level associates have been ar¬ 
rested in scandals involving misappro¬ 
priation of Congress Party funds Last 
week, without mentioning any names. 
Home Minister Charan Singh said that 
“maybe" persons even higher would be 
arrested—and that left few short of for¬ 
mer Prime Minister Indira Gandhi her¬ 
self A few days later, her successor. 
Morarji Desai, was asked whether Mrs 
Gandhi would be allowed a passport to 
travel abroad “It is not easy to give a 
passport when investigations are going 
on,” he answered “Therefore, the pass¬ 
port may not be given " 

Despite such pressures building 
around her, Mrs Gandhi was cool and 
composed when she spoke with New 
Delhi Bureau Chief Lawrence Malkin 
and Stringer K K. Sharma last week 
in the first interview she has given to 
a foreign publication since her defeat 
six months ago But she refused to 
answer any questions about specific 
cases before the courts and government 
commissions of inquiry on the ground 
that she might be held in contempt of 
couit Lxcerpts from the hour-long 
interview 

On the Desai government It seems to 
me they are without direction, which is 
very dangerous Also, they contradict 
each other quite often They are so pre¬ 
occupied with finding the guilty that 
they have no time to do what has to be 
done Eveiything that has happened 
dunng the emergency is happening now 
without the legal sanction of a consti¬ 
tutional emergency—arrests, press con¬ 
trols, everything 1 would not use the 
woid dictatorship because it has been 
bandied about far too much But if my 
rule was a dictatorship, then this is a 
dictatorship 

On the investigations Certainly the 
government lis going on a witch hunt] 
And it is directed not only at me per¬ 
sonally, but 1 think the mam aim is to 
crush the Congress [Party 1—that is, to 
crush anything that might be in oppo¬ 
sition Congress is the only opposition, 
and 1 come in personally because they 
think I might be able to mobilize the 
Congress The government has been 
geared to doing only one thing for six 
months, with no governance at all of the 
whole country, and it does seem that 
they have come out with a mouse, 
haven’t they'' 

On the emergency After the central 
government [declared the emergency]. 


it was the states that [enforced it], and 
maybe they did some things that weren’t 
right They did arrest people whom 
maybe they shouldn't have It was an ex¬ 
ceptional situation People did suffer, 
and we’ve said we're sorry that they suf¬ 
fered Maybe it could have been belter 
managed But something had to be done 
to stop this kind of agitation at the time 
of very great economic crisis and short¬ 
ages It was like a wartime situation 
Maybe it went on too long, but dunng 
that time we pulled the nation up so that 
India was never stronger politically or 
economically than it was in these last 
few years, whether it’s foreign ex¬ 
change. production, exports, food or 
general discipline And this government 



wouldn't have lasted a month if we 
hadn’t left the country in such a good 
situation Out of 30 years [of indepen¬ 
dence), for only a year and a half we 
didn’t have open debate And we had 
more of it than necessary all the other 
years 

On her future I have been a public per¬ 
son always, and 1 continue to be a pub¬ 
lic person, unfortunately, except that I 
don’t go to the office, and I don't have 
the same sort of feeling of responsibility 
1 had looked forward to not being Prime 
Minister, but 1 didn't realize I would feel 
this relief, as if a stone had been re¬ 
moved I don't have any [political] plans, 
none at all I can’t have an anticipation 
of the future, because I just don’t know 
what the government's going to do 
When you’re doing something, there is 
a sense of momentum, but now it is just 
a feeling of tiredness 


T 

Ahey are the 
fathers and mothers 
of tomorrow. 


But what will their 
tomorrows be, if indeed 
they have tomorrows? 
Millions throughout the 
world now have hope 
because of Project HOPE 
In eight countries around 
the world, including the 
United States, Project 
HOPE is working for a 
better tomorrow through 
better health and medical 
knowledge 

Help HOPE reach out 
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The Creeping Deserts 


A tide of ecological refugees from a land turning to sand 


Though your mouth glows, and your 
skin is patched, yet you feel no languor 
your lungs are lightened, your sight 
brightens, your memory recovers its tone, 
and your spirits become exuberant . the 
wildness and sublimity of the scenes around 
you stir up all the energies of your soul 
the tamest citizen, the parson, the old maid, 
the peaceful student, the spoiled child of 
civilization, all feel their hearts dilate, and 
their pulses beat strong, as they look down 
from their dromedaries upon the glorious 
Desert 

—Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to AI-Madmah A Meccah. Sir Richard 
Burton, 1893 


T here is something romantic and 
mysterious about the great desei ts 
So many writers have glorified 
them—Burton. T E Lawrence, 
Saint-Exupery Rudolph Valentino's 
throbbing movie. The Sheik, wafted 
countless millions of smitten women into 
dreams of frenzied thrashings in the 
dunes Exploits of fictitious foreign legion¬ 
naires and the galloping armies of Araby 
gave men visions that steamed hotter than 
the sands themselves 

Those visions, alas, are for the books 
What experts have learned and what they 
are now telling the world at large is that 
desert-like conditions, which reign over 
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roughly one-third of the globe's land 
masses, have become one of civilization's 
majot environmental menaces In Nairo¬ 
bi last week. 1,500 delegates from 110 na¬ 
tions gathered under the auspices of the 
United Nations to compare notes Their 
findings deserts everywhere are spread¬ 
ing relentlessly and with alarming speed 
—often emerging in places separate from 
existing wasteland The phenomenon is 
awkwardly but accurately known as des¬ 
ertification * And thanks largely to man’s 
own folly, desertification now threatens 
the fragile existence of about 630 million 
people who dwell in these regions 

At the Nairobi meeting, called the 
first international Conference of Desei - 
tification. the U S Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development reported that in the 
past half-century, an estimated 650.000 
sq km (250,000 sq mi) of farming and 
grazing lands have been swallowed up by 
the Sahara along the great desert's south¬ 
ern fringe Egyptian-born Geologist Fa- 
rouk El-Baz has found that a great sea of 
sand is moving toward the fertile Nile del- 

•While experts still argue over what deserts are and 
are not, by one definition they are designated as re¬ 
gions receiving no more than 100 mm (about 4 in I 
of rainfall a year Most of these areas lie in belts 
straddling or close to the tropics of Cancer and Cap¬ 
ricorn. where winds, cooling ocean curients and 
mountains keep precipitation low Some authorities 
consider extremely dry polar regions as deserts 


ta at about 13 km (eight miles) a year 
As late as 1955, reported U N Ecologist 
Hugh Lamprey, acacias were flourishing 
around Khartoum Today these popular 
dry-zone trees, which can survive on only 
a few inches of water a year, are found 
no closer than 90 km (54 miles) south of 
the Sudanese capital 

I n one part of India’s Rajasthan region, 
often called the dustiest place in the 
world, the area of sand cover has in¬ 
creased by about 8T in 18 years In 
Chile, lands that could once be used for 
cattle grazing in the Coquimbo are now 
so depleted that only hardy cactuses and 
goats seem able to survive Nor has the 
U S been spared So much once-fertile 
farm land has been abandoned for lack 
of water along the interstate highway be¬ 
tween Tucson and Phoenix that dust 
storms now frequently sweep across the 
road, the state has had to install expen¬ 
sive warning lights to tell motorists of dust 
storms ahead 

For most people in the U S or other 
developed countries, desertification is not 
a problem But for many of the 78 mil¬ 
lion people who are seeing their fertile 
land being transformed into dust or sand 
there is no easy escape Washington's 
nonprofit Worldwatch Institute estimates 
that the lives of perhaps 50 million may 
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be in jeopardy As their fields and pas¬ 
tures become no man's lands, they add to 
the tide of ecological refugees who have 
already swollen the rolls of the unem¬ 
ployed and destitute in the growing slums 
, of tiie Third World's towns and cities No 
longer able to feed themselves, they place 
: new strains on the food supply and cre- 
: ate a tinderbox for social unrest Warns 
i U N Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
I “Countries could disappear from the face 
1 of the map We risk destroying whole peo¬ 
ples in the afflicted area ” 

Some scientists have long been warn¬ 
ing of the insidious growth of deserts, but 
it was only in the early 1970s that the 
quiet threat finally became dramatic. 
Drought and famine reached catastrophic 
proportions m Africa’s Sahel, the band 
of impoverished land across the Sahara’s 
southern flank More than 100,000 peo¬ 
ple perished, and even after the rams 
finally came in 1974, painful scars re¬ 
mained from the drought Hundreds of 
thousands of tribesmen, their wealth of 
cattle, goats and camels all but wiped out. 
retreated to refugee camps Nor has the 
desert blight m the Sahel halted Senegal, 
one of the countries of the Sahel, told the 
U.N meeting that it feared its coastal cap¬ 
ital, Dakar, would soon be engulfed 

The Sahel’s calamity was made worse 
by distinctly modem factors For one 
thing, improvements in public health 
vastly expanded the area's population In 
addition, new wells lulled the Africans 
into thinking that they were no longer so 
completely dependent on the region's slim 
rainfall Hence they expanded their herds 
and planted more cash crops—cotton, 
peanuts—that could be sold for hard cur¬ 
rency For a while, the land appeared to 
withstand the new strains But when the 
rams ceased, the crops failed and the cat¬ 
tle stripped the fields of virtually every 
blade of grass around the overworked 
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Cleaning dish In shrlnklngjake In Up per Volt a 

A fragile existence for 630 million people 

wells Soon the thin layer of topsoil van¬ 
ished, and there was noLhing but lock and 
dust The Sahara had taken over 

Other countries committed the same 
unwitting mistakes In the Sudan, which 
many people think could be turned into 
the pita basket of the Aiab woi Id. the tra¬ 
ditional system of crop rotation has been 
all but abandoned m the eager ness to grow 
more food for an expanding population 
The results have been disastrous Sesame 
and peanut yields have been only a quar¬ 
ter of what they were twelve years ago, 
and millet production is barely an eighth 
of its old level Tunisia loo has had a bit¬ 
ter harvest Mechanized plowing cut so 
deeply into the thin topsoil that much of 
it loosened and rapidly blew away 

Land erosion has accelerated m oth¬ 
er ways In North Africa, the Middle East 
and many other parts of the world, peo- 
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Wrapped against the wind, a woman In the Spanish Sahar a walks In desert sa n dstorm 

A grim warning. "Countries could disappear from the face of the map " 


pie randomly cut down trees and bushes 
for fuel That leaves the soil unprotected 
against winds or heavy rams In Brazil, 
clear cutting has left great swaths of 
worthless sun-baked earth m the Ama¬ 
zon rain forests In some parts of Peru 
and Chile, the marginal hillside farms of 
the peasants are so badly eroded as a re¬ 
sult of mismanagement that they look as 
barren as the moon Some of the worst 
erosion has occurred m the foothills of 
the Himalayas There, so many trees have 
been cut down in the quest for firewood 
and farm land that mud is now sliding 
into the area's major rivers—the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputia Because the 
uplands are no longer able to retain much 
water, the entire region is threatened with 
what British Economist Barbara Ward 
calls “a fatal alternation of drought and 
flood " 

Nature's beasts have also contributed 
to desertification For thousands of years, 
the hardy goat has been a basic source of 
milk and meat in many parts of the world 
But the animal is such a rapacious feeder 
that it leaves more destruction in us tracks 
than a World War II panzer Some ob¬ 
servers have jokingly suggested that des¬ 
ertification could be stopped if the goat 
were suddenly to disappear 


S heep are only slightly less damag¬ 
ing forage experts say that the 
pastutage in northern Iraq could 
support perhaps 250,000 head, yet 
at least 1 million sheep are giazmg on 
Iraq's agricultural future In the late 19th 
century, the U S Government encour¬ 
aged the newly pacified Navajo Indians of 
the Southwest to take up sheep raising on 
their sprawling reservation in Arizona 
and New Mexico The flocks expanded so 
tapidly that huge areas once covered with 
lush grass aie now nothing moie than 
shifting sand and eroded gullies Instead 
of bringing prosperity, the all loo success¬ 
ful sheep-farming experiment has left the 
Navajos in poverty, from which they are 
still struggling to emerge 

The same fate could await western 
Australia's Gascoyne basin, where 290,- 
000 sheep and 17,000 cattle forage over a 
64.000-sq -km (25.000-sq -mi) area The 
basin is being destroyed By the 1960s, six 
decades of heavy grazing had left only 
33of the land fit for use Herds perish 
during droughts, which are becoming in¬ 
creasingly common Despite periodic 
heavy rainfall, nourishing perennial 
plants that once fed thousands of sheep 
have given way to spiny, inedible shrubs 
In many cases, the perennials cannot re¬ 
generate because of the heavy grazing 
Painting this gloomy picture at the Nairo¬ 
bi meeting. Australian scientists warned 
that the ranges must henceforth receive 
careful management But it may be too 
late for some many sheep stations, the sci¬ 
entists say, will simply close up within 
the decade 

Deserts, of course, have been expand¬ 
ing and contracting throughout much of 
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Special Report 


The Masai’s Pact with the Land 


B ecause the desert conquers by attrition, the battle against 
it will be largely won or lost in the regions that have not 
yet succumbed—those and but marginally fertile lands 
where grass and hardy trees still grow, where a herdsman 
can still find forage for his animals, or a farmer can still wres¬ 
tle a crop from the parched soil One of those regions is the 
high grasslands of southern Kenya and northern Tanzania, 
where the nomadic Masai move across the countryside with 
their cattle The herds are their pride, their wealth and their 
principal source of food milk, blood (which they draw from 
the neck of living animals) and, less often, meat The Masai 
graze their herds carefully, trying to keep a delicate balance 
between their own needs and 
the needs of the land Last 
week Timf Correspondent David 
Wood returned from Masai coun¬ 
try and cabled this report 

Darkness falls on Masailand 
slowly, creeping down from the 
forested slopes of Mount Kili¬ 
manjaro, sliding across fields of 
maize, finally reaching the scrub 
thoi n trees and short yellow grass 
of the flatlands that stretch to the 
north The sons of Likamba Me- 
doti are herding his 150 cows into 
a borna, a large cn cular corral 
fashioned of ihorn-tice branches 
Likamba, a Masai elder with 
close-cropped gray hair, snaps 
flies away from his face with a 
long cow-tail whisk as he watch¬ 
es his wealth settle safely for the 
night Then, tucking his ocher 
blanket closer over his shoulder, 
he ducks into his round, 5-ft -high 
hut of dried dung and sticks 

Inside, a smoky hre is burn¬ 
ing I ikam basils on his low straw 
bed and takes a long drink of 
milk from a yard-long calabash 
He is happy, he says The three- 
year drought has ended, the rains 
have ci <me and he has just moved 
his herd into this new boma. 
about 20 miles from the one he 
had occupied before He will stay 
here with his three wives, his dozen children, his cattle and 
three other elders who make up his community, "until the 
grass gets short ” Then he will move on 

Likamba keeps just enough cattle to graze without de¬ 
stroying the grass and moves often enough to let it grow back 


Other Masai, however, have been lured from the herd¬ 
er's traditional ways South of Likamba's boma. toward the 
moist slopes of Kilimanjaro, some of his tribesmen have re¬ 
sponded to the Kenyan government's call for settlement 
Here, just outside the busy market town of Loitokitok, a 27- 
year-old Masai named Richard Kingi has planted beans, 
maize and pumpkins on a small plot He hopes this will pro¬ 
vide enough food both for his family and for market “We 
Masai have always moved where there is grass and water," 
he says "Now we are asked to settle The government wants 
centers of development—schools and so forth We were giv¬ 
en small farms Now, with all this farming, and people cut¬ 
ting wood for fires and for build¬ 
ing, and more and more people 
coming, you expect problems ” 
Richard Kingi is uneasy 
about the new ways “The land 
that used to be enough for the 
Masai is now shared by other 
people," he frets "Now we are 
depending on the government to 
bring water, or new kinds of 
crops They say that overgrazing 
is responsible for deserts. But that 
has been going on for many years 
now, and always the grass is com¬ 
ing back " He is not so sure about 
the effect of the nearby town He 
gestures toward the rising dust 
around it, toward the trees 
stripped of branches for firewood 
Settlement has other risks for 
this region On down the road 
from Loitokitok, James Muturi. a 
25-year-old Kikuyu tribesman, is 
plowing the twelve-acre plot he 
just purchased from the govern¬ 
ment—land that was once Masai 
glazing territory A long plume of 
dust trails his tractor He is opti¬ 
mistic that enough ram will fall 
this year to grow his crops “If the 
rains do not come." he concedes, 
“perhaps*the soil will blow away 
But I hope not " 

The desert experts who pre¬ 
pared the principal document for 
the Nairobi conference are. like 
the Masai, more comfortable with the old ways than the new 
The nomad's methods—rotating grazing lands, diversifying 
herds, matching herd size to the productivity of the land and 
refusing to recognize permanent “ownership” of it—all lend 
themselves to the sound use of marginal regions The scien- 
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Masai Elder Likamba Medotl and his son amid their herd 


In times of drought, as in the past few years, he will sell off 
some of his cattle to buy grain and will substitute goats, w hich 
can thrive on poor-quality ground cover His goats will not 
be in great enough numbers—nor be in one area long enough 
—to do permanent damage in times of abundant rain, like 
this year, he will slaughter them for ceremonial feasts and 
build up his cattle herd again “Before the drought," Likam¬ 
ba muses, “I had about 1,000 cattle Now I have about 150 
Many died Many were sold." Even though the size of his 
herd is the measure of his wealth, Likamba is also sternly 
practical the overriding principle of his life is to stay in har¬ 
mony with the land, matching the size of his herd to the vi¬ 
tality of the soil 


lists worry about settlement and the threat of commercial 
ranching Already the areas around some ill-conceived gov¬ 
ernment water troughs, thanks to the constant trampling of 
hooves, are denuded of ground cover That may also be the 
fate of the “group ranches," in which the government wants 
the Masai to contain their herds 

But the population of Kenya, as of other countries, is 
swelling fast The nomadic life, say development proponents, 
is "unproductive ” The Masai produce only for themselves, 
they do not feed the burgeoning populations of the towns If 
farming and settlement can do better than the old ways of Li¬ 
kamba Medoti, his kind of life will soon vanish The terrible 
nsk is that this fragile land could vanish with it 




Special Report 



On the edge of China'* Gobi Desert, grass planted by commune members holds back the sand 

Using a one-two punch of muscle and the thoughts o) Mao to create a gi eat oasti 


the earth's history, usually as a result 
of climatic changes Yet the damage 
wrought by nature is rivaled by the dev¬ 
astation caused by man—sometimes quite 
unintentionally Paradoxically, even the j 
best-laid irrigation plans can sometimes 
lead to destructive accumulations of sill 
and salt Moreover, some of that damage 
may be self-perpetuating University of 
Wisconsin Climatologist Reid Bryson 
notes, foi example, that the winds that 
sweep over India's Rajputana desert are 
rich in moisture, yet little if any rain ever 
falls, dust in the atmosphere— much of it 
cieated by man-caused erosion—is so 
thick that tt apparently acts like a lid, pre¬ 
venting formation of warming updrafts 
that would turn the overhanging moisture 
into rainfall 

T here are still many gaps in scien¬ 
tific understanding of the complex 
desert ecology But there has been 
no shortage of ideas for saving pro¬ 
ductive land Using its oil wealth to good 
advantage, Saudi Arabia has planted 10 
million tamarisk, acacia and eucalyptus 
trees to help keep the dunes from over¬ 
whelming its al-Hasa oasis, near Hofuf 
Another tactic spraying the sand with a 
petrochemical “glue" that binds the 
grains together and keeps them in place 
Libya is tapping the so-called fossil wa¬ 
ter that has been locked under the desert 
for thousands of years The Libyans are 
creating great circular patches of farm i 
land in the heart of the Sahara with US- ' 
deyelpjx^l irrigation techniques 

Ina paper poetically titled "Tame the 
Harness the Sand and Transform 


the Gobi," the Chinese told the U N con¬ 
ference how they had used a one-two 
punch of muscle and the thoughts of 
Chairman Mao to create a great oasis in 
a below-sea-level area ofSinkiang By dig¬ 
ging wells, constructing irrigation works 
and planting belts of trees, they were able 
to establish new grasslands, set up vine¬ 
yards and grow cotton and other ciops 
Taking a cue from the cattle drives of the 
old American West, seven Sahel nations 
are involved in a scheme, dubbed Solar, 
that would allow nomads to continue to 
raise cattle on marginal Sahelian range- 
land. as they have in the past But when 
it came lime for fattening and market¬ 
ing, the cattle would be matched to the 
wetter and hardier lands in the south An¬ 
other idea, already being puisued by Al¬ 
geria. would create pockets of trees 
shrubs and other haulers against the Sa¬ 
hara in a so-called green belt across the 
breadth of Noith Africa from Morocco 
to fcgypt The Sahel nations are talking 
of a similar desert project in the south 
Even space-age technology is being 
enlisted In January, Afghanistan. India, 
I tan and Pakistan agiecd to set up a cen¬ 
ter that would use satellite photographs 
to keep watch on their arid regions Ar¬ 
gentina, Chile, Peru and Bolivia are dis¬ 
cussing a similar orbital desert patrol Per¬ 
haps in response to this interest, the Soviet 
Union last week announced that it too 
would sell satellite photographs—some¬ 
thing the U S has been doing for years 
under its Landsat program 

Some imaginative uses of technology 
are already paying off The Israelis have 
restored some of the water-collection sys¬ 


tems left by the ancient Nabataeans in 
the Negev desert, and are using the run¬ 
off to nourish flourishing orchards of al¬ 
mond and pistachio trees Other tactics 
that make the Negev bloom drip irriga¬ 
tion systems, which feed small amounts 
of water directly to the roots of plants 
with the help of computer monitors, 
greenhouses for vegetables and flowers m 
which even the circulation of water is so¬ 
lar-powered. raising protein-rich algae in 
brackish ponds for animal feed 

E ven the limited successes in the 
battle against desertification are 
plagued by constant setbacks In 
West Africa, new paddyfields have 
inadvertently introduced a snail-borne 
disease, schistosomiasis, which attacks 
the liver and other tissues and has a debil¬ 
itating. often fatal effect In one of several 
unusually candid leports, Niger admitted 
it was still making the same mistakes—in¬ 
discriminate well-drilling, firewood cul¬ 
ling— that helped cause the Sahel disaster 
Pakistan reported on an irrigation system 
in the Punjab that had left the land so wa¬ 
terlogged, salty and infeitrle that only lats 
and mice could thrive where deer, tigers 
and cheetahs once loamed 

U N officials were pi lvalely delighted 
by these public confessionals- - not be¬ 
cause of their unhappy tidings, hut be¬ 
cause they believe that such official can¬ 
dor may be the first step toward changing 
land policies Still there arc many obsta¬ 
cles to overcome To begin with, tradi¬ 
tional life-styles will have to change Both 
Sdudi Arabia and Jordan aie Irving to 
peisuade the meandering Bedouins to set¬ 
tle down in one place on the theory that 
then goats camels and collecting of fiie- 
wood have contributed heavily to deser¬ 
tification But many Bedouins scorn the 
sedentary life of the farmer or shopkeep¬ 
er No less a figuic than Egypt’s Anwar 
Sadat supports the idea of living in the 
desert, but not the nomadic life Instead, 
he envisions self-reliant cities with then 
own farms where, in the struggle for sur¬ 
vival the cycle of desertification will oe 
broken Backing his beliefs. Sadat has un¬ 
veiled an ambitious $12 billion blueprint 
for twelve cities in the Egyptian deserts, 
where surprisingly large amounts of fresh 
water have been discovered at depths of 
1,200 to 1,500 meters (4.000 to 5.000 ft) 
Israeli experts pointedly share their 
adversary’s view Says Arieh Issar, act¬ 
ing director of Israel's Institute for Des¬ 
ert Research "You can t live apart from 
the desert if you want to work with it 
You have to be part of it, you have to live 
in it ” If the Sahara green belt is ever to 
be more than a mirage, moreover, the con¬ 
tending peoples of Libya and Egypt as 
well as Morocco and Algeria will have to 
contain their quarrels So will India and 
Pakistan, if they are ever to undertake 
their “Himalayan Water Machine,” a 
grandiose plan to store mountain ram and 
flood waters for irrigation. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle of all is 
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the political question that continues to di¬ 
vide the world's rich and poor nations 
That question, with all its ramifications, 
was plainly visible and harshly audible 
in Nairobi last week The Chinese insist¬ 
ed that desertification is the result of “pro¬ 
longed aggression and plunder by impe¬ 
rialism, colonialism and hegemomsm’ 
--the last presumably a reference to the 
Soviets The Organization of Aft ican Uni¬ 
ty used the forum to blast white-ruled 
South Africa, though it controls two ma¬ 
jor African deserts—the Kalahari and the 
Namib—the Pretoria regime was not at 
the meeting And when the head of the ls- 
laeli delegation stepped forward to dis¬ 
cuss accomplishments in the Negev, the 
Arabs promptly led a walkout of 56 Third 
World and Communist countries, includ¬ 
ing the Chinese and the Russians The Is¬ 
raelis. the Arabs insisted, had insulted 
Islam by stating in their report ("The 


Negev A Desert Reclaimed") that the 
area had declined rapidly after the Mos¬ 
lem conquest of A D 640 Commented 
an acerbic Western observer “So much 
political sniping and hollow hyperbole go 
on m open and closed sessions that you 
begin to feel that one of the greatest 
deserts is the human mind " 

Despite the demagoguery and vitu¬ 
peration, the confeience was far from a 
flop Each delegate received nearly 6 5 
kilos (more than 14 lbs) of documents, 
many of them carefully prepared tech¬ 
nical analyses of desertification and ways 
to combat tt The U S pitched m with 
its wholehearted support Calling the 
spiead of deserts “a threat to the social 
well-being of everyone," Washington of¬ 
fered 1,000 Peace Corps volunteers for 
anti-desertification work 

This week the delegates were expect¬ 
ed to adopt a 15-point plan that calls for 


a worldwide effort against the deserts' en¬ 
croachment To avoid dissension, the au¬ 
thors planned to leave to the nations the 
matter of turning sentiment into action, 
no new international bureaucracy would 
be proposed 

Some scientists worried that loo much 
faith would be placed in technological 
rather than "human" solutions, but the 
pioceedmgs nonetheless represent a mile¬ 
stone For the first time, the nations of 
the world are committing themselves to 
the fight against desertification That 
could inspire countries to form partner¬ 
ships with neighbors, perhaps even old en¬ 
emies The incentives to collaborate are 
obvious For many nations, failure may 
bring a continued slide into poverty, star¬ 
vation and chaos The lyrical Sir Rich¬ 
ard Burton is an anachronism The ro¬ 
mance of the desert is vanishing, and the 
sands of time are drifting ■ 
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“After a role like that, 
there is nothing more to do,” 
says Swiss-born Actress Martha 
Kallar. Her ultimate film expe¬ 
rience was playing a vampish 
Hollywood star called Fedora, 
who has something in her of 
Garbo, Dietrich and Gloria 
Swanson After working non¬ 
stop for a yeai and a half (ear¬ 
lier films Black Sunday. Bobby 
Deerfield). Marthe, 33, has 
been resting in her Left Bank 
mansion in Paris This week 
she will return to Manhattan 
and the apartment she shares 
with Actor Al Pacino. When she 
is ready to work again, it may 
be back to the boards Says 
Marthe "My only dream is to 
go back to the stage—and why 
not on Broadway 


For CBS's Circus of the 
Stars last winter. Valeria Perrlne 
rode an elephant f or the same 
show this winter, she has a 
more slippery task to do the 
“Roman Dolphin Ride," a reg¬ 
ular stunt at San Diego's Sea 
World After two splashy falls, 
she managed to stand up and 
water-ski on the backs of two 
friendly dolphins, who. she 
complained, felt "like wet in¬ 


ner tubes" and gave her a 
rough ride She also had a run- 
in with another aquatic crea¬ 
ture Shamu, the resident kill¬ 
er whale, swam up and gave 
her a big wet kiss "He has a 30- 
lb tongue," shuddered Valerie 
"And you could be wiped out 
if you moved a single inch ” 


His two latest movie roles 
are a study in contrasts The 
Mextcan farmer he plays m 
The Children of Sanchez "is 
one of the poorest men in the 
world," says Anthony Qubm, 61 
The shipping magnate he plays 



Hollar as Fedora 


in The Greek Tycoon is one of 
the richest The story, of 
course, is based largely on the 
life of Aristotle Onassls, who 
shortly before he died told 
Quinn not to hesitate to play 
the role “Do it," he urged 
"You'll treat me kindly ” Since 
then Qumn has thought a 
lot about Onassis—and about 
Sanchez Says he “There is a 
similarity in their dreams 
Sdnchez’s dream was to build 
a house to protect him from the 
world, while Onassis' dream 
was to build an island to pro¬ 
tect himself." In both charac¬ 
ters, Quinn says, he finds "a 
certain emptiness " 


Since he knew he was not 
the yachting Establishment's 
choice, the triumph on its mei- 
lts was particularly sweet And 
Terrible Ted Turner, the bold, 
brash captain of the tevamped 
12-meter yacht Cowageous. 
had the champagne ready in 
Newpou when George Woman, 
head of the six-member selec¬ 
tion committee, came to tell 
him and his crewmen the news 
"Gentlemen, you have been se¬ 
lected to defend the America's 
Cup" Skipper Turner, 38, a 



Qalm as The Greek Tycoon 

Georgian who owns the Atlan¬ 
ta Braves and the Atlanta 
Hawks (Time. Aug 8), had 
won the right to try to retain 
for the U S the world's oldest 
international sporting trophy 
by defeating the other two U S 
aspirants. Enterprise and Inde¬ 
pendence. in 26 out of 35 races 
Before the beginning of the 
race against the foreign chal¬ 
lenger Australia on Sept 13. 
Turner plans to take a few days 
off—to sail, of course but on 
j hisown65-ft yacht Tenacious 


Valerie Perrlne makes waves aboard live water skis at San Diego’s Sea World 


Ted Turner’s particularly sweet triumph 
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Hit man Interrupt* mayoral tonan to hurl a pie at Abe Beanie, seated next to Bella Abxug 
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Chip up a tree in Plains 

Now that his Uncle Billy has 
icsigned his duties at the ware¬ 
house to go on the celebrity cir¬ 
cuit, CMp Carter, 27, is running 
the show The harvest is just 
beginning, and Chip will pur¬ 
chase about $4 million worth 
of peanuts from farmeis in the 
area, then help handle the pro¬ 
cessing and marketing At the 
end of the day, he returns home 
to Wife Caron and six-month- 
old James Earl Carter IV. Try¬ 
ing “to work things out” in 
their strained marriage, the 
couple are living for the mo¬ 
ment in Rosalym and Jimmy’s 
ranch house at 1 Woodland 
Drive Though the quarters are 
not up to par with the White 
House, they top Chip and Ca¬ 
ron's last abode in Plains an 
$8,100 mobile home near the 
railroad station 


“1 want to keep the myth 
alive," Greta Garbo once said 
when asked about her rcclu- 
siveness Garbo made her last 
film, rwo-Faced IVornan. in 
1941 and has stayed out of the 
public eye ever since But when 
Freelance Journalist Frederick 
Sands tequested an interview 
for the German weekly Bunte 
Illustnerte, Garbo unexpected¬ 
ly agreed As they walked 
aiound Gaibo’s apartment in 
Klosters, Switzerland, the star. 
71, admitted "I'm restless ev¬ 
erywhere and can't stay put 1 
would like to live differently 
somewhere, if only I knew 
where 1 could go" On daily 
walks, she says, “1 think about 
my life and the past I've ruined 
my life, and it’s too late to 
change it ” 


THIS IS THE MOMENT At l 
JAPAN HASBTLN WAITING FOR 
blazed the sign above Tokyo's 
Koraku-en Stadium last week 
In the third inning of a game 
between the Yomiuri Giants 
and the Yakult Swallows, First 
Baseman Sadahani Oh. 37, 
blasted a low, inside pitch into 
the rightfield stands 37? ft 
away It was his 756lh career 
home run—one more than the 
American major league record 
set in 1976 by Hank Aaron. De¬ 
clared Oh, who was promptly 
named first holder of a Nation¬ 
al Hero Honors Order by the 
government “I have finally 
pul down an unbearable bur¬ 
den ” Aaron hailed the slug¬ 
ger's achievement, cabling that 
“Japan has much to be proud 
of ” (For another broken record. 
fee Sport ) 


The hit man rushed 
through the audience, raised 


his arm and—splat' Prankster I participating in a mayoral 


Aaron Kay, the man who once 


forum at Manhattan’s Cooper 

pasted Daniel Patrick Moynlhan 


Union Fortunately for Beame, 

m the face with a cream pie. 

II 

the pie meicly splattered his 

had struck again This lime 

II 

blue suit The mayor shrugged 

the pie was apple crumb and 


off the caper with a quip “I 

the victim was New York City 

II 

like the Big Apple, not apple 

Mayor Abo Beame, who was 

1 

pie " 



Sadaharu Oh after blasting his 758th home run 
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-The United States 


Can Carter Afford Lance? 

The White House says Bert will not go, but keeping him is proving costly 


W hen Bert Lance made a long- 
scheduled appearance at the 
Southern Governors Confer¬ 
ence in San Antonio last week, 
it was inevitable that someone would ask 
him the question Was he going to resign 
as director of the Office of Management 
and Budget 9 With the aw-shucks, bear- 
like amiability that has characterized his 
conduct throughout the exhaustive inqui¬ 
ries into his tangled financial dealings, the 
beleaguered Bert merely grinned and re¬ 
plied, "I’ve given no thought to that I’m 
there to do a job ” Then he flew off to his 
vacation home on Sea Island, Ga , for the 
long Labor Day weekend 

If Lance has given no thought to the 
question of resigning—and that is diffi¬ 
cult to believe—there are quite a few peo¬ 
ple who obviously have Pressure has been 
building on Lance since last spring, when 
the first reports surfaced of his financial 
difficulties and his high-rolling behavior 
as a banker m Georgia before he joined 
Old Fnend Jimmy Carter’s Administra¬ 
tion By last week rumors were cascad¬ 
ing through Washington and Atlanta that 
his resignation, while not necessarily im¬ 
minent, was inevitable One well-placed 
Atlanta businessman, who is close to both 
Lance and Carter, told friends that Lance 
has offered to resign twice, but that Car¬ 
ter talked him out of it both times An¬ 
other Georgian quoted Presidential Aide 
Stu Eizenstai as saying a couple of weeks 
ago, “It's quite obvious Bert won’t sur¬ 
vive all this ’’ 

This week the pressures will mount 
further when Congress returns fi om its re¬ 
cess and two committees convene almost 
immediately for hearings related to the 
Lance affair Also due this week are the 
final segments of the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s report—the document that did 
much to bring the heat on Lance to a 
boil To reduce the heat, White House 
Press Secretary Jody Powell declared that 
Lance had done nothing to deserve being 
"run out of Government ” 

Plainly, the pressures on Lance from 
politicians, press and business were not 
subsiding as quickly as the White House 
once hoped they would If anything, they 
were intensifying. White House mail was 
running 2 to I against Lance Various 
bankers challenged his claim that some 
$450,000 in overdrafts amassed by him 
and his relatives from Calhoun First Na¬ 
tional Bank, of which he was president, 
was “typical of Southern banking prac¬ 
tices ” Said a spokesman for the Amer¬ 



Lance addressing Governors In Texas 


"I'm there to do a job 


ican Bankers Association “We don’t see 
that as normal or typical, whether it’s 
Southern or Northern or whatever ” The 
president of a Midwestern bank put it 
more bluntly “Bert Lance has given the 
banking business a black eye ” 

Whatever support Lance still had m 
the press seemed to be evaporating Car¬ 
toonists continued to have a field day One 
of his strongest backers, Atlanta Consti¬ 
tution Editorial Writer Bill Shipp, suggest¬ 
ed last week that he consider quitting if 
for no other reason than to “save 
himself ’’ 

I n the New York Times, Columnist 
James Reston reported that some of 
Lance's Georgia colleagues were “pri¬ 
vately and sadly conceding that he 
is embarrassing the President and will 
probably have to go ’’ In an editorial, the 
Wall Street Journal concluded that the 
major issue is not the questions the Lance 
affair raises about Banker Bert but the 
questions it raises about Jimmy Carter 
Said the paper of the President “The cen¬ 
tral question is not so much ’Is he hon¬ 
est?’ as ‘Does he know what he’s doing’’’ ” 
Certainly, Carter’s handling of the 
Lance affair is of far greater importance 
to the nation than Lance's future When 
Comptroller of the Currency John Hei- 
mann concluded his inquiry into Lance’s 
conduct as a Georgia banker with the ver¬ 
dict that Bert had done nothing that war¬ 
ranted prosecution, Carter pounced on the 
report as if it were a clean bill of health 
It was not. yet the President made a point 
of whipping down from Camp David 
aboaid a helicopter and proclaiming be¬ 
fore a nationwide TV audience, “Bert, I’m 
proud of you ” 

That dramatic show of loyalty imme¬ 
diately injected into the affair questions 
about the President’s own judgment and 
his moral standing with the public Car¬ 
ter had pledged to avoid even the appear¬ 
ance of impropriety among his appoin¬ 
tees Now he had opened himself to the 
charge that he was willing to bend his 
rigid rules to save a close fnend 

Plainly, the White House efforts to 
keep the well-liked Lance from going un¬ 
der could cost President Carter dearly in 
terms of personal support and in backing 
for his ambitious legislative program and 
foreign policy initiatives What remained 
unclear, however, was whether the Pres¬ 
ident's determined support stemmed from 
loyalty, from resentment at being subject¬ 
ed to criticism (even indirect criticism), 


(continued an page 24) 






Jack Watson and Stuart Elzenstat, both Georgians and current members of Carter’s staff, with their boss before Inauguration 


Why Jimmy Stays Loyal 

S hortly after Franklin Roosevelt defeated Wendell Will- 
kie for the presidency in 1940, the loser visited FDR 
in the White House and asked bluntly why the President 
kept on as his closest aide such a controversial figure as 
Harry Hopkins Roosevelt told Wiilkie that if he were ever 
to become President, “You'll be looking through that door 
and knowing that practically everybody who walks through 
it wants something out of you You'll learn what a lonely 
job this is, and you'll discover the need for somebody like 
Harry Hopkins, who asks for nothing except to serve you ” 
The reciprocal loyalty between a President and a few 
inner-circle intimates has been demonstrated repeatedly 
Harry Truman doggedly defended Major Gencial Harrv 
Vaughan, his military aide, despite the fact that Vaughan 
had accepted fiee/crs from a perfume company seeking pet¬ 
ty favors from the Government Dwight Eisenhower stood 
by Sherman Adams, when his chief of staff was accused of 
similarly accepting gifts, though Adams finally resigned 
Jimmy Carter's warm embrace of the embattled Bert 
Lance is not quite comparable No one has accused Lance 
of abusing his current post for personal gam It is his past con¬ 
duct as a freewheeling moneyman that is at issue But the 
tact temains that Carter has carried his loyalty to the point 
where his own image is in danger of being tarnished 

Why’’ It is conceivable, of course, that Carter is hang¬ 
ing tough on Lance for purely tactical reasons—that he be¬ 
lieves this is the best way to ride out the storm Yet it seems 
far more likely that Carter’s sense of loyalty to those who 
gambled their own careers on his long shot at reaching the 
lop ts the real reason he is risking so much to protect his 
most personally compatible colleague Carter's spectacular 
political rise was achieved almost wholly by his own efforts 
and those of his fellow Georgians To turn his back on any 


of them would be. in a sense, a refutation of his own origins 
Yet there is something quite special about the Carter- 
Lance relationship The two did not even become close 
friends until after Carter was elected Governor of Georgia m 
1970 Lance not only helped to reoigam/e the state govern¬ 
ment but also made the scandal-ridden Geoigia highway de- 
paitment one of the most efficient agencies in the state 

The two men grew closer partly out of then common re¬ 
ligious convictions Each, moreover, admired the way the 
other had risen spectacularly from a small Southern town 
Some Caitei associates believe the two probably share the 
feeling that some corners had to be cut in breaking out of 
their similar backgrounds Among the legion of Georgians 
whom Carter has brought to Washington, Lance may well 
be the only crony with whom the President can kick off his 
shoes at the end of u bruising day and talk in total candor 
Some observcis see an inherent stubbornness in the Car¬ 
ter personality, hence Jimmy’s almost defiant defense of an 
embattled aide Others suggest a furlhei element simple ge¬ 
ography. as with Jack Kennedy's Massachusetts (and Har¬ 
vard! Mafia and Lyndon Johnson s Texas herd Some black 
leaders note that Carter is more at ease with Southern blacks 
- as in the case of U N Ambassador Andrew Young—than 
with any Northerners, black or white 

W lhile many Presidents have brought home-grown cliques 
to Washington, Carter's is more narrowly based and 
larger than most One count shows 51 Georgians on the 
White House staff, 18 at the Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get and another 100 scattered throughout the Executive 
Branch Observes a Carter campaign associate of the Geor¬ 
gians "They are a breed unto themselves, close-knit, playing 
all their cards close to the vest " At week's end, the closest 
card of all was still being played by Jimmy Carter, who had 
made no known move to resolve his most pressing personnel 
— and personal —problem what to do about Friend Ben 




Carter with Georgians Charles Klrbo (left) and Andrew Young before presidential-election victory last year 


A matter of shared experiences and triumphs, not to mention simple geography 







from an outright conviction that an old 
friend and lieutenant was being pilloried, 
or from a combination of all of these fac¬ 
tors (see hox) 

With the evidence glowing that Car¬ 
ter’s support for Lance was becoming a li¬ 
ability. the White House this week is brac¬ 
ing itself for the new barrage of bad 
headlines that is virtually certain to re¬ 
sult from the forthcoming round of con¬ 
gressional investigations No major 
bombshells are expected, but the poten¬ 
tial for further embarrassing questions is 
great In the Senate Abraham Ribicoffs 
Governmental Affairs Committee will 
make its fourth inquiry, encompassing 
Lance's confirmation hearing in January 
into his fitness to serve as OMB director 
The last hearing (1 tMt. Aug 8l was a 
love feast, as a committee member latei 
pul it, Lance was given a “Good House¬ 
keeping Seal of Approval " Having looked i 
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style won’t wash this time ” Three par¬ 
ticular areas of Lance’s testimony from 
previous hearings interest the committee 

Overdrafts It has been established that 
Lance, his wife La Belle and nine other rel¬ 
atives collectively amassed huge over¬ 
drafts At one point in the confirmation 
hearings. Senator Javits asked Lance 
whether the overdrafts were repaid to the 
bank with interest Lance responded, 
"Yes, sir " That may have been true of 
the period from mid-1974 to 1975 But 
the comptrollers report confirmed that 
Bert’s and LaBelle’s overdrafts from 1972 
through the first five months of 1974 were 
repaid without interest 

Correspondent Bank Relations Lance, 
the comptroller’s report confirms, re¬ 
ceived a loan of $3 4 million from the First 
I National Bank of Chicago in January 
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"Amy? Could you step in here for a minute, honey?" 


foolish in the past, the committee’s mem- I 
bers can be expected to treat Lance much j 
less gingerly this time around Chairman 
Ribicoff and the Southern Democrats ap¬ 
parently remain in Lance's corner, but 
Republicans Charles Percy, Jacob Javits 
and John Hem/ will likely be tough 

The committee staff, moreover, has 
reconstituted itself tnto a true investiga¬ 
tive unit, with Ribicoffs approval Pro¬ 
fessional investigators have been bor¬ 
rowed from the Senate's Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, and 
eight to ten staff members have been bon¬ 
ing up on every relevant document in the 
Lance affair For the first witness, the 
committee will call Comptroller Hei- 
mann Lance himself is tentatively sched¬ 
uled to testify the next day 

"This is going to be a full-scale in¬ 
quiry." says one Senator on the commit¬ 
tee "Once and for all, we re going to set¬ 
tle this issue We’re going to get to the 
bottom of the Lance affair " Adds an aide 
to Republican Senator William Roth of 
Delaware. "Bert’s avuncular, easygoing 


A month before, the National Bank of 
Georgia, of which Lance was president, 
had established a correspondent relation¬ 
ship with a $50,000 deposit When the 
Ribicoff committee held its hearings m 
July, Lance was asked what his role was 
in establishing the telationship between 
the two banks Answered Lance “Prac¬ 
tically none That was handled pretty 
much by the folks at both banks 1 did 
not engage m those conversations at all ” 
The comptroller's report on Lance finds 
otherwise It states “Mr Lance actively 
participated in establishing the corre¬ 
spondent relationship between NBG and 
FNBC in November 1976" The whole 
pattern of Lance’s receiving loans from 
hanks with which NBG had or was about 
to develop correspondent relations was 
explored by the comptroller’s report, and 
Lance was cleared of any illegality But 
the Senators may nonetheless question 
Lance more closely on the issue 

Loan Collateral During the July hear¬ 
ings, Senator John Glenn asked whether 


the loan from the Chicago bank was “ful¬ 
ly collateralized, or was it just a personal 
loan 1 ’’ Responded Lance “No, sir, it was 
fully collateralized.’’ To the contrary, the 
comptroller’s report shows that FNBC 
approved the $3 4 million with SL6 mil¬ 
lion unsecured by collateral. As late as 
July, according to FNBC records con¬ 
tained in the comptroller’s report, collat¬ 
eral was only valued at $2 8 million 

The Senators will also probe a num¬ 
ber of other areas How could Lance have 
pledged the same collateral twice for sep¬ 
arate loans from New York's Manufac¬ 
turers Hanover Trust Co and Chemical 
Bank 1 Why did the Justice Department 
close its investigation into the Calhoun 
overdrafts the day before Lance was nom¬ 
inated as OMB director? Was it really com¬ 
mon practice, as stated by Jody Powell, 
for small-town bankers to overdraw their 
accounts 1 And why was only a cursory 
mention made of the comptroller's inves¬ 
tigation during Lance's confirmation 
hearings 1 Could internal memos at Man¬ 
ufacturers Hanover Trust be so specific 
about a 20 r r compensating balance be¬ 
tween NBG's correspondent account and 
Lance's personal loan of $2 6 million 
without Lance knowing about or even dis¬ 
cussing such a balance 1 ’ 

T he House Subcommittee on 
Finanual Institutions will also be¬ 
gin hearings this week into bank¬ 
ing problems involved m the 
I ance affair Among them insider lend¬ 
ing practices, correspondent relationships 
between banks, the buying of bank stock 
on ciedit and the general effectiveness of 
the comptroller’s office in regulating 
banks Though Lance's conduct will not 
be at issue, the hearings will focus on the 
practices he engaged in as a banker Yet 
another congressional investigation—by 
Senator William Proxmire's Banking 
Committee—is scheduled to get under 
way by the end of the month Proxmire 
was the only Senator to vote against Lance 
during the confirmation hearings, on the 
ground that he lacked administrative and 
economic policy experience Now the 
Senator will take a hard look both at 
Lance's banking activities and at those 
of the industry as a whole The Prox¬ 
mire committee probe, while illuminating 
the arcane world of big banking, will 
also set Bert Lance's conduct into strong 
relief 

With the pressure bearing down on 
him from all sides, Lance moved last week 
to ease the strain tn at least one area—his 
precaiious financial position He put on 
the selling block his posh Northside 
Atlanta home, purchase] in 1975 for 
$400,000 and fondly dubbed “Butterfly 
Manna" by LaBelle Asking pnee a neat 
$2 million LaBelle said the intended sale 
“is just a sign we plan to be m Wash¬ 
ington for a long, long time." In the cap¬ 
ital, a great many signs were pointing in 
the other direction. ■ 
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■ _ The United S tates 

Some Stern Te sts Ah ead_ 

and Carter—face key decisions 


Back to business, Congress — 

441 am not the President's man,'' Senate 
I Majority Leader Robert Byrd keeps 
saying “I am the Senate’s man " As Con¬ 
gress reconvenes this week after a month's 
recess. President Carter may well won¬ 
der just who, if anybody, is the President's 
man His friends are displaying a new 
balkiness, his enemies a new boldness 
While mounting opposition to a President 
is predictable. Carter is especially depen¬ 
dent on a dexterous balancing of allies 
who have little, if anything, in common 
These allies are bound to grow impatient 
with one another and especially with Car¬ 
ter As that happens, Carter is bound to 
discover, as many have before him, that 
the nation s most powerful job can also 
be the loneliest 

The Senate will pose some of the 
sternest tests for Carter There his major 
projects are most in danger of sulking In 
the House he can count on the support of 
Speakei Tip O'Neill He has no such ally 
in the upper chamber Not only is Byrd 
more aloof and elusive than O'Neill, but 
the Senate barons who control the im¬ 
portant committees owe nothing to Car¬ 
ter, and in some cases are hostile Where 
the President needs the most stiength. he 
is the weakest John Sparkman, chairman 
of the Senate F oreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee, is 77 and Uxi exhausted to lead the 
forces foi the Panama Canal 1 reaty 
which would relinquish conliol of the wa¬ 
terway to Panama by the year 2000 Othei 
membeis of the committee may also not 
have the stomach for the fight 

E ven so. the Administiation will not 
lose that battle for lack of trying Sell¬ 
ing the treaty is the top Hem on the Pres¬ 
ident’s agenda - an all-out effort to score 
a cleai -cut foieign policy success annd a 
senes of setbacks “Carter is deploying 
his lieutenants the way George Gordon 
Meade did at Gettysburg," says a Pen¬ 
tagon officer who has briefed Congress¬ 
men on the treaty “And that was a hell 
of a fight too ” 

Carter has lined up some impressive 
artillery The usually hawkish afi-cio 
President George Meany was persuaded 
to support the treaty after Carter guar¬ 
anteed job rights for Canal Zone work¬ 
ers Former Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
warned that rejection of the agreement 
could lead to bloodshed and the commit¬ 
ment of U S troops. General George S 
Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, summoned 75 retired generals and 
admirals to a meeting to drum up sup¬ 
port for the treaty Former Democratic 
National Committee Chairman Robert 
Strauss, about to depart for trade talks in 
Tokyo, was rerouted to Capitol Hill, 
where his yarn-spinning charm was put 
to work on wavenng Congressmen 

The whole lobbying effort will reach 
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a high point this week when the treaty is 
signed at the Pan American Union build¬ 
ing in Washington On hand will be 15 
heads of stale from Latin America, the 
largest gathering of its kind in the hemi¬ 
sphere since 1967 Whether this televised 
inter-American consensus will ptove ef¬ 
fective is another matter White House 
mail is tunning 8 to 1 against the treaty 
Administration head counters claim that 
58 Senators are already willing to vote in 
favor of the pact, only nine moie would 
give Carter the two-thirds approval he 
needs, but they may prove hard to get Op¬ 
ponents. meanwhile, talk of stalling the 
treaty with parliamentary motions or hob¬ 
bling it wnh reservations 

Heavy concentration on the canal has 


overshadowed othei matters, notably the 
SALT talks originally scheduled for this 
week in Vienna They have now been 
postponed until the end of the month, 
when Secietary of State Cyrus Vance will 
sit down with Soviet Foreign Minister An¬ 
drei Gromyko in Washington and later 
m New York Vance just back from his 
none-too-fruitful meetings in China, was 
in no mood to rush off to another exhaust¬ 
ing, frustrating round of negotiations 
The Administration wants congressional 
backing to extend the expnatton dale of 
SALT I beyond Oct 3. keeping alive what 
Rusk calls “history's longest permanent 
floating crap game.'' 

Carter scored a striking success in 
moving much of his energy program 
through the House under the guidance of 
Tip O’Neill But m the Senate he faces op¬ 


position from Finance Chairman Russell 
Long, who claims there is no energy short¬ 
age It is all there in the ground. Long ar¬ 
gues—oil, shale, coal and gas— ready to 
be extracted if private industry is given in¬ 
centives like price deicgulalion 

The President's plan for lefinancmg 
Social Security is in similar trouble The 
Senate Finance Committee has already 
voted 11 to 3 against the use of genet al tax 
revenues to shore up the near-bankrupt 
fund, the House is expected to do the 
same In addition. Carter wants to boost 
payroll taxes for employers alone, but 
Congress is expected to approve a stop¬ 
gap hike in taxes for both employers and 
employees Welfare reform is coming un¬ 
der increasing attack from groups that feel 
thiealened by it Labor, for example, is 
worried that the creation of 1 4 million 
public-service jobs al the $2 30 minimum- 
wage level w ill have a depressing effect on 
wage scales around the country 


Even farther down on the congres¬ 
sional agenda is the long-awaited tax- 
reform program The President is expect¬ 
ed to propose a plan later this month But 
advance information that capital gains 
will be taxed as ordinary income has al¬ 
ready aroused stiff opposition among busi¬ 
nessmen Scenting an issue, House Mi¬ 
nority Leader John Rhodes thundered’ 
"Poor economic policies have created a 
bad case of the jitters among the Amer¬ 
ican people ’’ Rhodes called for an across- 
the-board tax cut to pi event another re¬ 
cession Al Ullman Democratic chair¬ 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, made the same plea For most 
members of Congress as well as the pub¬ 
lic, lax refoim means a tax cut—period 
That is not what it means to Carter 

On top of all his other problems, the 
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Coretta King, Gary’s Mayor Richard Hatcher and Vernon Jordan at New York meeting 

Threats to a balancing act that bung 1 , together gioups with vety little in common 






++4- a bridge of 13 Km 

length solves traffic problems 

in rio de Janeiro +++ 
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Infrastructure — Problem Number 
One of the Third World 

Many young countries in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin Amerca urgently re¬ 
quire better utilisation of their natural 
resources and manpower One of the 
basic prerequisites for a structural 
change to ensure survival, is the de¬ 
velopment of new roads and means of 
communication 

Wherever engineers are engaged 
in planning — Bayer can be of help. 

A striking eVample is the present 
realisation of gigantic road-building 
plans and other urgent traffic projects 
in Brazil Take the new bridge of 13km 
length between Rio and Niterdi which 
spans the bay of Guanabard Elastic 
rests based on Baypren, Bayer’s chlo- 
roprene rubber, were used for elastic 
vibration damping between the sup¬ 
porting pillars and the roadway The 
Baypren bridge rests produced by a 
special firm In Brazil act as vibration 
dampers, shock absorbers, and sound 
absorbers, besides being resistant to 
weather and ageing and to changes in 
temperature They do not require any 
servicing. 


Bayer plastic engineering materials 
are made use of by engineers and ar¬ 
chitects in many countries of the 
world. In the modern construction of 
buildings, for example, they are used 
for window and face sealing, for roof¬ 
proofing sheets, or building supports 
Bayer plastic engineering consultants 
can help whenever constructors look 
for new materials for translating novel 
ideas into reality Our consultant ex¬ 
perts are backed by a compiehensive 
research potential and extensive tech¬ 
nological experience For today Bayer 
develops the chemical engineering 
materials of tomorrow 

Bayer is active in almost all coun¬ 
tries of the world in the field of chem¬ 
icals, dyestuffs, chemical engineer¬ 
ing materials, man-made fibres, phar¬ 
maceuticals and crop protection prod¬ 
ucts 

Bayer thinks of tomorrow - today 



President last week caught a blast from 
close allies m his run for the White House, 
America’s blacks Convinced that they 
were responsible for Carter’s election, 
they are now claiming what they feel is 
their due A gioup of 15 black leaders 
met in New Yoik to blast the Admin¬ 
istration foi “callous neglect" of urban 
black problems Bolstering their com¬ 
plaint was a Laboi Department report 
that summertime unemployment among 
black youths had reached 34 8'7—an all- 
time high, the jobless rale for white 
youths meanwhile, stood at 12 6 <P ’< 
George Meany echoed the blacks' com¬ 
plaint by rebuking Carter for putting a 
balanced budget ahead of a full-employ¬ 
ment program "If we do fbalance the 
budgetl, all our problems will be over,” 
scoffed Meany. his zest for combat un- 
dimmed by his 83 years “Theie will be 
dancing in the streets of the ghettos, and 


The United States 


I think even Moscow might put up a white 
flag of surrender ” 

When Vernon Jordan, executive di¬ 
rector of the National Urban League, ac¬ 
cused Cartel six weeks ago of reneging 
on his campaign promises to blacks, the 
President reacted heatedly and suggested 
that Jordan had been “demagogic " Bur 
Carter was sufficiently impressed by last 
week's criticism to promise that he would 
get started soon on a new urban policy to 
arrest the decay of the cities and provide 
more jobs The emphasis would be on in¬ 
centives for greater private investment in 
areas now shunned as too risky The Pres¬ 
ident asked the black leaders to "hang in 
there" until he got his policy under way 
But that, in effect, is what he is asking of 
just about every group as he tries to put 
his principles into practice How long they 
will continue to hang m will determine 
the success of his presidency a 



That Other White House Woman 

Standing up and talking straight to the President 


O n the softball field across from the 
South Lawn, the feisty White House 
shortstop argued noisily with the Wash¬ 
ington Press Club runner after they col¬ 
lided “I thought you were second base." 
the runner insisted Fat chance Second 
base is one of the few positions that Midge 
Costanza, presidential assistant and after- 
hours shortstop, does not play Of the 
seven senior staff members at the White 
House, she serves as Carter’s sole wom¬ 
an, Northerner, liberal activist and eth¬ 
nic (if "ethnic” is defined as one with 
strong ties to a family homeland) She is 
an all-purpose outsider on an otherwise 
all-Georgia team 

Even her designated function, head 
of public liaison, makes her Ms Outside 
Costanza, 44. former vice mayor of Roch¬ 
ester—and not coincidentally one of the 
first officeholders in New York to sup¬ 
port Jimmy Carter for President—has the 
nation for a client She and her staff of 
ten provide White House access for groups 
of every stripe The range is unlimited 
Texas farm workers who will come this 
week to seek advice on unionizing, busi¬ 
nessmen opposing a consumers agency, 
battered wives pleading for protective leg¬ 
islation Gloria Stcinem and other fem¬ 
inists, Poet Allen Ginsberg, Private Slo- 
vik’s widow, doctors, lawyers, Indian 
chiefs—Midge deals with them all As 
part of her role as Ms Outsider, she ar¬ 
ranged a Rose Garden meeting two weeks 
ago with the President and leaders of 76 
women’s organizations, at which Carter 
signed a “Women’s Equality Day" proc¬ 
lamation Then she joined thousands of 
other supporters of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and marched on the White 
House to mark the day In Lafayette 
Square, the traditional setting for protest¬ 
ers, she took the microphone to lead the 
crusade 


Carter backs ERA wholeheartedly, but 
he and Costanza do not always agree 
There was grumbling when, prodded by 
other women in the Administration, she 
organized a meeting of women officials 
who protested the President's decision to 
cut off federal funds for abortion Costan¬ 
za has always differed with Carter on this 
issue "It was not a rebellion," she told 
Time Washington Correspondent Bonnie 
Angelo "It was a chance to discuss how 
to make him aware of other viewpoints 
I'm a living example that you can differ 



Midge Cost anza o n the diamond 

Just don't ask her to play second 


with Jimmy Garter. I disagreed with him , \ 
on three major issues 1 was for full am¬ 
nesty, I was for gay rights; I was for a 
stronger abortion position ” Some col¬ 
leagues would prefer that she differed 
less often 

Within the White House. Costanza 
has been the target of considerable snip¬ 
ing In her own defense she pulls out a 
copy of Press Secretary Jody Powell’s 
comments "She has a very good relation¬ 
ship with the President Maybe there’s 
some jealousy because of that It may be 
a case of people seeing Midge standing 
up and talking straight to the President 
—which they don’t have the guts to do, 
but should " 

The relationship between the dimin¬ 
utive, breezy Midge, with her penchant ' 
for salty language, and the straitlaced ,■ i 
President is light and easy As Carter;, 
greeted her with a hug and kiss at one| 
group meeting. Costanza cracked, "Well, ■ 
now you all know what 1 do in the White '; 
House " Says a veteran Carter hand ’ 
"Midge puts a little fun m his day—and* 1 
he needs it" Some feel that her joshing ' 
comes on a bit too strong But, notes an as-i' 
sociate, "a more serious woman would be'5 
too threatening to them ” “Them" refers 
to the Georgia Mafia led by Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan and Powell Midge insists that they, 
do not close her out of the action “The 
only place they don't invite me is to the 
men's room ” She is more a conduit and 
an expeditei than a policymaker, but 
sometimes she can see direct results, for 
example, the President increased day¬ 
care provisions in the welfare package 
after she relayed to him the concerns of 
the “women’s coalition ” 

Daughter of immigrants fiom Paler¬ 
mo, Costanza began her career as a 
switchboard operatoi Over 24 years, she 
rose to executive assistant to a Rochester 
entrepreneur, and earned out a parallel 
career in city and state politics For Vice 
Mayor Midge (she uses her formal name, 
Margaret, only on voting machines), pol¬ 
itics led to an acquaintanceship with Car¬ 
ter—and, ultimately, her present job 
Never married. Costanza lives alone in a 
Foggy Bottom condominium and devotes 
virtually all of her waking hours to the 
job (The man in her life died last year ) 

After the day’s appointments are over, 
she sits on the floor of her cluttered office 
next door to the President’s private study, 
and deals with the flood of letters stacked 
on every horizontal surface, reading and, 
making notes until about midnight "In 
the Nixon years," she says, "this office 
was a p r tool People who came in were 
given a photo of the President and a list. 
of his accomplishments Now they tell us 
what they think, positive or negative 
They don't all leave here getting every¬ 
thing they ask for But they do get the op-, 
portunity to participate in their Govern¬ 
ment ” There has been some speculation 
that Midge, the outsider, would be the first, 
to go Thus far, though, there has been 
no complaint from the man next door •, 
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Wheat weathers gathering the crop on Red River Valley farm land near the Minnesota-North Dakota border 

Swollen Silo s, Edgy Fanners 

Crops are up, prices are down, and Washington is getting set to step in 


In southern Washington, Farmer- 
Rancher Monte Shaffer, 49. surveyed 2.000 
acres of hilly farm land — one-third of his 
tillage The fields should have been rip¬ 
pling with mature wheat, instead they were 
zreased with furrows Shaffer had plowed 
most of the land under when it produced 
nothing more than weed-choked stubble 
only a few inches tall Land that only two 
years before had yielded 50 bu cf wheat 
an acre is yielding a mere 13 bu this year 
But Shaffer said "I'm more concerned 
about the export situation than anything 
else Until there's a bigger world market, 
we just can't make money " 

In the northwestern section of wheat¬ 
growing North Dakota. Stan Erickson, 
33, was busy from dawn to dusk, bring¬ 
ing m his crop 10,000 bu of durum 
wheat from 400 acres The achievement 
left him and his father with a marketing 
dilemma Half of last year's crop — 8,000 
bu —is still in storage on the family farm 
This year the Ericksons cut back their 
planting by 200 acres but were still forced 
to spend $3.000 for an additional, 6,000- 
bu storage bin Says the younger Er¬ 
ickson■ "We had too good a year Last 
year there was too much wheat Now there s 
top much of everything " 

Harvest 1977 has been a tune of par¬ 
adox for American fanners a season of 
too much and too little In the Northwest 
and parts of the Midwest and central Cal- 
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ifornia, many grain growers were stag¬ 
gering under the effects of the worst 
drought in decades Yet in most of the 
rich cornfields of the Central U S and 
the sweeping grain bell of the Great 
Plains, the rain came when it was need¬ 
ed The land responded geneiously--and 
now Jimmy Carter's Administration is 
giappltng with the problem of what to do 
with the immense bounty 

America’s prodigiously fertile farm 
lands will yield some 2 04 billion bu of 
wheat this year, the third best crop inUS 
history and only 107 million bu less than 
the 1976 record Com production is ap¬ 
proaching 6 1 billion bu , second only to 
last year's alltinte high of 6 2 billion bu 
A third basic crop, soybeans, will yield 
1 8 billion bu v a previous record of 1 5 
billion bu m 1973 Beyond what it can 
consume and export, the U S will have 
on hand 84 million metric tons of those 
products at year’s end In parts of the 
growing belts, storage bins are so full that 
excess grain is being dumped in parking 
lots and even in the middle of streets 
The catch is that the rest of the world 
has enjoyed two good harvests in a row 
Normally, the U S exports some 35% of 
its gram Now, however, gram and soy¬ 
bean shipments abroad (an anticipated 89 
million metric tons m 1977) are expected 
to drop by 10% to 15% next year Says 
Don Howe, president of the National As¬ 
sociation of Wheat Growers “Even if 


there was a total crop failure in America, 
we could still feed the entire country and 
maintain our commitments abroad for at 
least a year " 

Bin-busting crops are good news for 
consumers, who will face relatively mod¬ 
est food price hikes of 4% to 6%. this year 
But among farmers, the law of supply and 
demand is beginning to look like a pu¬ 
nitive statute Last week wheat sold on 
Chicago markets for $2 60 a bushel, v 
more than S3 a year ago and more than 
$12 m 1973 Corn, which sold for more 
than S2 75 a bu a year ago, brought only 
$1 75 Soybean prices plummeted from a 
high of S10 45 last spring to $5 32 

A s a result, median farm income has 
continued on a downward slide 
t from a record $10,529 four years 
ago to a projected $7,500 this 
year That figure does not tell the whole 
story The fact is that, by and laige, farm¬ 
ers enjoy at little or no out-of-pocket cost 
many of the goods and services that ur¬ 
ban Americans pay deaily for Food is 
an obvious example Many other items 
—housing, transport, gasoline, heating 
—can be written off in some measure as 
business expenses Moreover, unless he 
goes bankrupt, the farmer sits atop a con¬ 
stantly appreciating asset his land and 
business Theie is at least a kernel of truth 
in the rural adage that farmers “live poor 
and die rich ” 







Nonetheless, the rising costs of run¬ 
ning a farm have made the living some¬ 
what poorer than usual Diesel fuel for 
farm machinery which cost 17c per gal 
five years ago now costs 43c Combines 
that cost $30,000 in 1971 now sell for $60 - 
000, and their price is expected to rise by 
anothei 6'< next year I'xperts estimate 
that wheal prices must rise to between 
$3 and $4 a bu befoie farmers can really 
break even 

Since puces arc well below that level 
producers aie borrowing heavily As ear¬ 
ly as last spting. a Department of Ag¬ 
riculture survey taken in the Midwest 
showed that one in foui North Dakota 
farmers was going to have tiouble repay¬ 


ing loans this year In Minnesota the ratio 
was one in five, in .South Dakota, one in 
three Also, farmers wete paying money 
back to banks more slowly, renewing 
loans more often, and requesting more 
loan extensions According to Banker 
Sam Smith, a farm-loan specialist in Hox- 
le Kans , "If things don t improve with¬ 
in a year, as many as 10'V to 20' \ I of the 
faimeis he deals withl probably will sell 
out " A banker in Princeton 111, views 
the financial crunch less pessimistically 
Says he The farmers out heie arc pret¬ 
ty good businessmen Its going to hurt 
They are not going to take the vacations 
they've been taking or buy the new ma¬ 
chinery they want But we don't antic¬ 


ipate any of our farmers not being able 
to get ciedil for the coming year 

The picssuie has been building foi 
months on President Carter and Agricul¬ 
ture Secretary Bob Bergland to do some¬ 
thing for the pinched producers With 
Burners beginning to sow this year's win¬ 
ter-wheat crop Bergland's deputy. John 
White, last week unveiled the Adminis- 
tiation s piogram li purposes 

1) That farmeis voluntarily" reduce 
their 1977 wheat-growing area (74 5 mil¬ 
lion aciesl by 20' < in 1978 1 allure to vol¬ 
unteer would make a farmer ineligible for 
loans and payments in some fedeial ag- 
ricultuial programs 

2) That a 30 million to 35 million mel- 



Part of tho fall harvest spills onto Main Street in Marshall, OMa., because local elevator was still stuffed with 1976 wheat 


Even for fat men wedded to the free market. Government intervention seemed the only way out 
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Farmer with tractor-drawn seed drill planting winter wheat In Dalhart, Texas 


Three bumper crops in a row, and wondering what to do with all that gram 


ric-ton reserve of food and feed grams be 
established for next yeat, including a spe¬ 
cial stockpile of up to six million metric 
tons for international emergency relief 
3) That the ciop-suppoit loan rate be 
raised from $1 75 a bu to $2 for corn 
The loan late is a Government-set Hoot 
price foi grains, used by faimers when 
they borrow money with their crops as 
collateral The proposals do not change 
the loan rate foi wheat (currently $2 25 a 
bu) Instead, the Administration in¬ 
creased the “target price" from $2 47 to 
$3 When market prices fall below the tar¬ 
get, Washington will pay out the differ¬ 
ence between the loan rate and the tar¬ 
get figure—that is 75e per bu Total cost 
of the piogram $4 4 billion, or so the Ad¬ 
ministration estimates Some skeptics 
claim that the cost will be more like $8 bil¬ 
lion or $9 billion 


The Administration program is actu¬ 
ally a compromise between an inflation¬ 
conscious Carter and his activist Agricul¬ 
ture Secretary, a longtime advocate of 
government grain stockpiling and similar 
measures Beigland wanted wheat “set- 
asides ' totaling 25% of acreage Carter 
demurred after his economic advisers 
warned of possible inflationary effects if 
worldw ide harvests took a bad turn in the 
future Bergland also preferred higher 
support levels, but agricultural relief has 
a lower priority for Carter than balanc¬ 
ing his budget by 1981, no massive 
amounts of money for crop support were 
about to become available 

What was striking about the Carter 
proposals was their familiarity In philos¬ 
ophy, they represent a leturn to the broad¬ 
brush, stockpiling farm-management pol¬ 
icies introduced more than four decades 


ago These policies were abandoned by 
Richard Nixon’s aggressive, foot-m- 
mouth Agriculture Secretary, Earl Butz, 
a dedicated free marketeer But/’s empha¬ 
sis on an all-out export drive for farm 
products yielded spectacular results, in¬ 
cluding a threefold increase in the domes¬ 
tic price of wheat—but that was largely 
the result of bad harvests in China and 
the Soviet Union One form of Govern¬ 
ment intervention that even But/ favored 
was the “set-aside " It was used from 1968 
to 1972 to cut U S grain planting by 18 
million acres 

Carter’s relief plan is being accepted 
by farmers—if only because it offers a 
safety net Instinctively, many fanners 
prefer the vagaries of the free market to 
even a hint of intervention by Big Gov¬ 
ernment in this case, however, most rec¬ 
ognize that they have come close to being 
overwhelmed Ed Burds, 44, owner of a 
373-acre spread neai Pcosta. Iowa, says 
of the Administration plan “I don't like 
it, but that's what we'll have to do We’d 
sooner go all out and produce, but we can’t 
when corn sells for SI 50 per bu ” Says 
the Wheat Growers Association's Howe 
“It s not a good answer, but it's the least 
bad of things we could do ’’ 

O ther experts are more dubious 
University of Chicago Agricultur¬ 
al- Economist D Gale Johnson is 
concerned that at S3 a bu , the tar¬ 
get price fdr wheal will be “an incentive 
to expand production The cost of the pro¬ 
gram will get so high that it will have to 
be modified " Others argue that the 20% 
set aside for wheat will accomplish little, 
since farmers will withdraw their less pro¬ 
ductive land and concentrate on planting 
high-yield acreage In fact, some Agricul¬ 
ture Department officials project that 
even a full 20% set-aside program will 
cut production by no moie than 8% There 
is also some question as to whether the 
cutbacks were announced in time in Col¬ 
orado, for example, 60% of winter-wheat 
planting had taken place before the pro¬ 
gram was unveiled 

Other critics would have preferred 
that Carter and Bergland concentrated 
more on export sales Says Harold Steele 
of the Illinois Farm Buieau “This year 
there was the same amount of wheat on 
the world market as last year But our ex¬ 
ports dropped to 900 million bu from over 
1 2 billion The U S wheat producer has 
a less significant share of the market than 
he had previously " 

Will the Carter proposals cure Amer¬ 
ica's agricultural indigestion 9 Like so 
much else in farming, more may depend 
on the weather than on complex Gov¬ 
ernment plans involving stockpiles and 
support prices If the weather is good, the 
mountains of soybeans and cereal could 
be around for a long time But the weath¬ 
er has a way of turning bad. and those bur¬ 
densome American surpluses could soon 
prove to be a blessing to consumers round 
the world ■ 


Defying the Drought 
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_ _ Hie United Stales 

The Old Defense: T hey A ll Did It 

But they did not, despite the claims of a bestselling book 


f. | n the flurry of post-Watergaie books, 
■ Victor Lasky's It Didn't Start With 
Watergate has a unique record Released 
'last April, it justifiably drew blistering re¬ 
views. yet climbed to the bestseller lists 
and stayed theie (Dial Press has 115.000 
copies in print and plans to publish 10.000 
more ) The reason seems to be that Lasky 
tells readers something that quite a few of 
them want to hear that abuse of presiden¬ 
tial power did not start with Richard 
Nixon No responsible authority, of 
course, ever claimed that it did But not 
content to refute a charge that no one has 
made. Lasky goes much furthei He 
claims in effect that 1DR, JFK and 
LB J all were much bigger crooks than 
Nixon They were not portrayed in the 
press as such, in Lasky’s view, only be¬ 
cause biased reporters admired the three 
Democrats but hated Nixon 

If Lasky’s book has any value, it is in 
raising a number of serious and worth¬ 
while questions To what extent did past 
Presidents overreach their authority 7 
Were their violations in any way com¬ 
parable to the excesses of Nixon 7 Did 
much of the U S press judge Nixon by a 
tougher standard than it had applied to 
his predecessors 7 

Unfortunately, Lasky lacks the bal¬ 
anced perspective to shed much light on 
such complex topics The author made a 
mint out of pasting together every avail¬ 
able bit of anti-Kennedy lumor, gossip, 
innuendo and fact to produce his JFK 
The Man and the Myth, which sold 220.- 
000 copies in hardback To turn out his 
new 438-page volume, he once again 
wielded scissors and pastepol with savage 
effect As before, he has done almost no 
fresh reporting—one of his major sources, 
in fact, is his previous, unoriginal book 

The new book is getting attention. 


nonetheless, because Lasky is correct in 
some of his major contentions However, 
it is deplored by many students of the 
presidency because :t gives major empha¬ 
sis to minor episodes of wrongdoing, re¬ 
peals unproved charges without offering 
fresh evidence and. in the end, lets Nix¬ 
on almost totally off the hook 

What Others Did As Lasky notes. 
Franklin Roosevelt did use the t BI to ha¬ 
rass prominent people who publicly op¬ 
posed U S involvement in World War 11 
Jack and Robert Kennedy did wiretap 
newsmen and Martin Luther King Jr 
Lyndon Johnson did employ the FBI for 
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Author Victor Lasky and pet Charlie 
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partisan political purposes in gathering 
intelligence at the 1964 Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention in Atlantic City, N J 
The Keanedys did conduct a dirty cam¬ 
paign against Hubert Humphrey in the 
West Virginia primary of I960 

More significantly, the internment of 
thousands of Japanese Americans under 
FDR during the war was indeed a mas¬ 
sive abuse of civil rights Roosevelt also 
maneuvered secretly to engage the U S 
in the fight against Nan Germany before 
the U S, formally declared war The way 
the U.S became so deeply enmeshed in 
Viet Nam involved serious deception of 
the American people by their Govern¬ 
ment. most notably undei Johnson Iron¬ 
ically, much of the deception that Lasky 
deplores was detailed in the Pentagon pa¬ 
pers, yet Lasky considers publication of 
the documents such a serious breach of se¬ 
curity that, in his view, Nixon had every 
right to unleash his plumbers against 
Daniel Ellsberg Typically, Lasky dwells 
at length on the well-publici/ed assassi¬ 
nation attempts against Castro while 
Kennedy was President, but he notes only 
in a phrase that the CIA's deal with two 
Mafia hguies to rub out Castro was struck 
under Dwight fctsenhower 

I f I asky is often correct on the well- 
known major sins of past Presidents, he 
indiscriminately elevates every question¬ 
able act, no mattei how trivial, to an im¬ 
peachable offense Thus Lasky portrays 
Kennedy’s impulsive decision to cancel 
White House subsetiptions to the New 
York Herald Tnhune. which has since 
ceased publication, as a serious presiden¬ 
tial assault on the press He rales in the 
same category l BJ s use of Lawyer 
Claik Clifford, who pleaded with a few 
newspaper editors not to report Walter 
Jenkins arrest for homosexual acts (Clif¬ 
ford asked that Jenkins be allowed qui¬ 
etly to quit his White House job) 

Old, Unproved Charges In addition to 



Roosevelt, Kennedy and Johnson: Were their presidential excesses concealed by a biased press? 


There were seriou t question i to be raised, but not by a scissors-and-pastepot author 
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magnifying the minuscule, Laslcy reports 
as undisputable fact many old charges 
that have never been proved that John¬ 
son stole a Senate primary election m 
Texas in 1948, that JFK defeated Nix¬ 
on m 1960 only because votes were sto¬ 
len with his approval m Illinois and 
Texas, that Harry Truman won a 1934 
Senate primary election m Missouri on 
votes fraudulently delivered by the Pren- 
dergast machine 

Attacking the Press A major problem 
with Lasky’s approach, of course, is that 
he is aware of past presidential excesses 
only because they were brought to light 
by the press—-the same press that the au¬ 
thor attacks for protecting its Democratic 
favorites He claims, for example, that the 
press engaged in cover-ups in failing to 
get at the truth of Ted Kennedy's actions 
at Chappaquiddick and the means by 
which L B J amassed a fortune while on 
the Government payroll 

In fact, both topics were probed ex¬ 
haustively by various teams of reporters 
Unfortunately, there were no tape record¬ 
ers whirring in the Kennedy car when it 
went off Dike Bridge, resulting in the 
drowning death of Mary Jo Kopechne 
i The Johnson wealth, stemming mostly 
from a highly profitable Austin radio and 
TV station whose stock was held in Lady 
Bird’s name, proved impossible to trace 
fully The reporting on Teddy was fai 
from protective, opinion polls show most 
Americans do not believe his story—and 
his chance of becoming President has 
been severely damaged As for L B J , he 
was forced to forgo a run for re-election 
at least partly because of intense press 
criticism of his Viet Nam policies 

Lasky has a belter case m charging 
that Jack Kennedy enjoyed a relatively 
| uncritical press Too many Washington 
reporters were charmed by him and want¬ 
ed to bask in Camelot favors Yet wheth¬ 
er their failure to report his hyperactive 
sex life was a cover-up, as Lasky charg¬ 
es, is doubtful Rightly oi wrongly, the 
sexual excesses of politicians had not been 
seen as newsworthy until the advent of 
post-Watergate morality It was hardly a 
partisan matter, widely rumored dalli¬ 
ances by F D R and Ike went unreport¬ 
ed too at the time The bedtime habits of 
a President, moreover, are scarcely on a 
par with the Watergate-related crimes of 
the Nixon White House 

In his claims of a biased press, as m 
much of his book, Lasky is inconsistent 
While he condemns the press as Nixon's 
worst enemy, he also argues that it over¬ 
played the violence outside the 1968 Dem¬ 
ocratic Convention in Chicago—thereby 
hurting Hubert Humphrey "The conven¬ 
tion coverage undoubtedly helped tilt the 
closely contested election to Nixon," con¬ 
cedes Lasky And while the author re¬ 
peatedly accuses the press of a blood¬ 
thirsty pursuit of Nixon during Water¬ 
gate, he also approvingly quotes an 
observation in Commentary that "it was 
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Richard Nixon hi White House days 

Not a word about the hush money 


not the press which exposed Watergate, 
it was the agencies of Government itself ’ 

Defending the Indefensible Lasky is 
shakiest in trying to laiionalL/e Nixon's 
transgressions He suggests that Nixon 
was hounded fi om office by a hostile press 
only because of the Wateigate burglaiy 
—which Lasky still describes as a “third- 
rate ' caper He makes no mention at all 
of the White House payoffs to the con¬ 
victed burglars to buy their silence Lasky 
even finds the celebrated "smoking gun" 
tape (which caused Nixon's most devout 
Republican defenders on the House Ju¬ 
diciary Committee to lecommend his im¬ 
peachment) so garbled and murky as to 
be inconclusive As Lasky sees it, if Nix¬ 
on actually did get the CIA to impede the 
rm’s Watergate probe, his aim was not 
to keep investigators from linking the 
break-in to his re-election committee 
Nixon tried to keep the burglars' cash 
from being traced, Lasky claims, solely 
because "it would have been embarrassing 
for major contributors who had been 
promised anonymity 

Yes, other Presidents wiretapped for 
personal purposes, misused the IRS, CIA 
and FBI, lied to the American people, em¬ 
ployed dirty campaign tricks against then 
opponents—as has been fully reported in 
the press Nixon, uniquely, did all of those 
things—and more He also cheated mas¬ 
sively on his income tax, used federal 
funds to furnish personal residences, told 
his aides in effect to lie to grand juries, al¬ 
tered (and probably destroyed) evidence 
in a criminal case, lied to the top Justice 
Department officials investigating those 
crimes, ordered the payment of hush mon¬ 
ey to convicted criminals, offered a pres¬ 
tigious job to a judge who was presiding 
over a case in which Nixon was intense¬ 


ly interested, fired a special prosecutor 
without legal cause, and directly chal¬ 
lenged the very foundations of the U S. 
system of justice Had Lasky really found 
another American President who did all 
that, he would have had a book that was 
genuinely worthy of being a bestseller ■ 

Now, Another 
Villain _ 

Would you believe — 

Martha Mitchell? 

G uess who is now getting blamed for 
Watergate 1 ’ Martha Mitchell, says 
Richard Nixon, and then he adds, typ¬ 
ically, "God rest her soul because she, in 
her heart, was a good person " Nixon 
takes off aftei Martha, who died last year 
following a prolonged bout with bone can¬ 
cel, m the fifth and presumably last of 
his taped television interviews with Brit¬ 
ish Television Personality David Frost, 
being aired this month 

Just what did Martha have to do with • 
it all, since she was tolling her husband 
John at the time that the Nixon crowd 
was up to no good 1 ’ Says Nixon "She just 
had a mental and emotional problem that 
nobody knew about If it hadn’t have been 
for Martha, there'd have been no Water¬ 
gate. because John wasn t mindin' that 
store He was practically out of his mind 
about Martha m the spring of 1972 He 
was letting Magruder and all these boys, 
these kids, these nuts, run this thing ” 

John’s store, to be precise, was the in¬ 
famous Committee to Re-Elect the Pres¬ 
ident, run on a day-to-day basis by its 
deputy director, Jeb Stuart Magruder For 
his role in obstructing the probe, Mitch¬ 
ell this year began serving a 2 'A- to eight- 
year term while Magruder got out of pris¬ 
on m January 1975 after having served 
seven months, Nixon professes nothing 
but "compassion" for Mitchell, who, he 
says, was "too smart to ever get involved 
in a stupid jackass thing like Watergate." 
But, alas, Mitchell “could only think of 
that poor Martha and that lovely chtld 
Marty, and so that's the human side of 
this story 

The Nixon show amounts to a pas¬ 
tiche of odds and ends from Frost’s 28 
hours of interviews—material left over 
from the four conversations that have al¬ 
ready been aired It involves a few new 
tidbits, but not much more Who. for in¬ 
stance, erased 18/j minutes of taped con¬ 
versations between Nixon and Aide H.R. 
(Bob) Haldcman ’ Nixon says he has no 
idea— but he does know who did not do 
it "I didn't touch the machine," he sayB 
Secretary Rose Mary Woods’ Nor she. 
he says “She’s so smart, she’d a done a 
she’d destroyed a lot more" Nixon 
also explains why the press kept picking 
on him His basic problem, he says, is that 
"I'm not a lovable man ’’ ■ 
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! Th« Tates and Campbells pose for an official Soap portrait before they go back to playing musical beds 


Viewpoint: Soap, 

Mary Hartman without heart 

A lthough the premiere is not until Sept 
> 13 (9 30 p m LOT ), Soap is already 
assured of its place in television history 
This ABC sitcom a bubble-headed par¬ 
ody of daytime soap operas, will always 
be remcmbeied as the show that broke 
the TV se\ barrier by spilling uninhibited 
promiscuity into the allegedly sacrosanct 
hours of prime time Other prime-time 
shows trade in sex. of course, but Soap is 
the first to flaunt its cainal knowledge di¬ 
rectly for the viewei fcven without the en¬ 
filade fire that has preceded its arnval, 
this scries would still be the one sure hit 
of the new 1V season 

The noisy debate over Soap has laige- 
ly been fueled by religious groups, whose 
strenuous letter-writing campaigns have 
now driven 15 ABC affiliates (out of 195) 
and some sponsors to drop the senes 
Soap » deti actors seem to feel the show 
will sully the innocent minds of children 
■ in the TV audience, but a young TV view¬ 
er's mind really does not stay unclouded 
for long Any child who regularly watch¬ 
es leering sitcoms like Three'!, Company, 
action series hke Charlie’s Angels or even 
daytime soap operas has already been ex¬ 
posed to mote sex than can possibly be 
packed into a half-houl of Soap Indeed, 
double-entendie gags are standard fate on 
almost every TV show aired after 8pm 
Since Soap contains neither nudity nor 
four-lettei words nor heavy pelting, it is 
no more salacious than most other series 
—but it has committed the sin of being 
open about its preoccupations Soap 
doesn't disguise itself as a crime adven¬ 
ture or family comedy Perhaps that is 
i why the show has become the tardy sym- 
t'boi of a TV sexual i evolution that has 
■dofl&JBncc been accomplished 


Betty & Rafferty 


It is possible--though unlikely- -that 
public pressure could yet squelch Soap. 
but even if that happens, the networks 
aie not now going to go clean It can also 
be argued that sex, like any other reality 
deserves a role in TV entertainments that 
purport to portray contemporaiy life The 
real trouble with Soap, a series in which 
chaiacteis exchange sexual partners al¬ 
most as often as they do wisecracks, is 
that sex is used only for cheap gags Tele¬ 
vision which routinely ti tviali/es so much 
of experience should not be permuted to 
take the fun out of intimacy 

Soap aspires to be a network Maty 
Hallman Man Hartman, and one only 
wishes that it were Susan Hams, Soap's 
creator, puxlucet and writer, centers the 
action on two related Connecticut fam¬ 
ilies. the rich Tates and working-class 


Campbells, whose flaky membeis collec¬ 
tively include philandering and impotent 
husbands, bored and batty housewives, 
nymphomaniac children a senile grand- 
fathei—and so on Most of these types 
have counterparts in Mai r Hartman s 
F-'ernwood. Ohio, but Soap's characters 
are flimsy replicas of the originals 

The blame belongs to Harris not the 
show's talented cast F oi all the trouble 
this wntei has taken to repioduce Mai v 
Haitman \ foi mula, she has left out its es¬ 
sential ingredient -compassion Mary 
Hartman presented its admittedly loony 
characters with such affection that audi¬ 
ences cared about them and even iden¬ 
tified with their failings Soap contemp¬ 
tuously piesents its people as either stupid 
or conniving or cruel or some hybrid 
theieof With so many unpleasant cartoon 
figures on the screen, Soap's potentially 
affecting sexual shenanigans devolve into 
mean-spirited locker-ioom jokes It is not 
Soap s desire to lather on the sex that 
lands the series in hot water but its tn- 



Batty White a nd hw stunt double on the ft ol Untie r cover Woman 

A little insult humor, however dryly delivered, goes a long way. 






sigtence On isolating sex from humanity 
that makes it look dirty. 

If Soap had other comic concerns be¬ 
sides sex, its nastiness wouldn't be so per¬ 
vasive Unfortunately, Harris has none of 
Norman Lear’s redeeming flair for witty 
i social satire—unless one counts the tired 
j reverse-racist jokes she lavishes on the 
l character of a sassy black butler (Robert 
Guillaume) The flatness of the conven¬ 
tional comic scenes can be painful when 
two characters engage in a lengthy and 
unfunny food fight, a third appears to sug- | 
gest lamely that “tlus is like havi ng break- j 
fast with the Marx brothers ” Good jokes \ 
never announce themselves i 

Even so. Soap is not without its vir- ] 
tues Jimmy Baio, as an oversexed 14- i 
year-old, and Billy Crystal, as an out-of- | 
the-closet (but preoperative) transsexual, 
are sharp young comedians The series' ! 
hellzapoppin plot, whose chaos recalls the i 
'30s farces of Kaufman and Hart, exerts ; 
a strong narrative pull With care, these | 
elements could yet form the basis for en- | 
tertainment that is both notoi ious and de- , 
cent Soap will surely make enough i 
money to buy itself a heart 

Two other prime-time contenders 

The Betty White Show (premiere , 
Sept 12, 9 pm LOT on CBS) One of ! 
the major inspirations of the Mary Tyler | 
Moore Show was to cast sweet, motherly j 
Belly White against type- as a two-faced j 
bitch In this promising new sitcom from j 
MTM Enterprises White is as bitchy as , 
ever and on-screen almost all the lime It ; 
might be too much of a good thing 

The series is set in the Hollywood tele¬ 
vision industry—a milieu that could prove 
to be as durable as the Minneapolis FV 
newsroom of MTM While plays Joyce i 
Whitman, a veteran TV actress who stars 
in a fictional network cop show called Un- : 
dercover Woman Joyce’s ex-husband, a 1 
self-descnbed "cold fish" played with ■ 
slimy charm by John Ilillerman, is also 1 
her director, and for much of the first ep¬ 
isode. the two ex-spouses rekindle their j 
marital acrimony by trading insults on the i 
Undercovet Woman set Occasionally i 
—and gratuitously—Joyce's toommaie 
(Georgia Engel, another MTM tefugec) 
pops up to referee 

White and Ilillerman arc superb foils i 
for each other, but a little insult humoi 
however dryly delivered, goes a long way '■ 
Phyllis, another MTM effort, failed pre- j 
cisely because Cions Leachman's strident : 
putdowns tuckered out the audience The \ 
Betty White Show can avoid Phyllis’ fate 
if its creators capitalize on the satirical 
possibilities of their TV industry setting 
Betty White, not to mention her viewers, 
simply must have more room to breathe 

Rafferty (premifcre Sept 5, 10 pm 
E D T on CBS) Patnck McGoohan stars 
as an ex-Army medic with a gruff exte¬ 
nor and a heart as big as an ambulance 
Surrounding him are cliches culled from 
most other doctor senes of recent vintage 
Though Dr. Rafferty’s patients all survive 
to the final credits, the show itself is dead 
on arrival. — Frank Rich 
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Architecture 


i Shaping Water into Art 

j A fantasia offountains adorns Downtown, US A 


W 'ater Shapeless in itself, it can take 
on multitudinous shapes Colorless 
in itself, it can produce iridescences be¬ 
yond any artist’s palette Soundless and 
tnert in itself it can in action induce a 
sense of rushing speed and frenetic en¬ 
ergy. m tranquillity, a sense of medita¬ 
tive peace In the most bleak of concrete 
jungles, water is a hope and a 
memory, a green thought in an 
ungreen shade 

Ever since Moses struck 
the rock and brought forth wa¬ 
ter, it has been both a miracle 
and a counted blessing, one hu¬ 
manity has done nothing to de¬ 
serve but cannot live without 
And like all such blessings, 
people have been fiddling with 
it ever since, among other 
things to suit their convenience 
and enhance delight At least 
as far back as Babylon, archi¬ 
tects and engineers have tried 
Ito shape water into an art form 
r.JjsFountains are one exam- 
HjnXhough they have been liv¬ 


ening up city squares in Europe for centu¬ 
ries, America's city builders for a long 
time gave scant thought to the frivolous 
pleasure that fountains offer But in the 
past few years, urban planners all around 
the country have been turning more and 
more imaginatively to water with some 
refreshing and spectacular results 


Basically, the new fountain makers 
use water to set off sculptural shapes that 
evoke nature but are in themselves total¬ 
ly abstract Even in areas of water scar¬ 
city, fountains thanks to efficient recy¬ 
cling systems, do not waste much water, 
and modern architects aie free to enhance 
austere downtown buildings with sweet 
sound and motion or. using water in pools, 
give majesty to otherwise humdrum 
pla/as 

Perhaps the leading designer in the 
fountain renaissance is Lawrence Halp- 
nn, 61, a freewheeling icono- 
:clast who has opinions on the 
shape of cities, freeways (he 
ithinks they should be sculp¬ 
tures m the cityscape) and 
water In the city, he says, "wa¬ 
ter affects us m the same way 
as does a wild animal m a zoo, 
pacing back and forth m his 
cage, beautiful and quietly des¬ 
perate. controlled but with im¬ 
plications of wild danger ” 
Halpnn's latest work is a cas¬ 
cade for Seattle’s Freeway 
Park Like Alph. Kuhla 
Khan's sacred river, the Seat¬ 
tle cascade plunges through a 
chasm, this one measurable to 
man, down to a sunless picture 
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In Seattle's Freeway Parte a flume plunges Into craggy manmade clefts (left); Boston's City Hall Plaza Fountain creates a feathery explosion 


window through which paik visitors can I cascading water, studded with descending writhing concrete contours have been de¬ 
watch traffic on the adjacent freeway un- steps on which childien and adults can scribed as "Stonehenge unhinged with 

derpass swim silently by like fish in a tank climb play or simply perch in the reju- plumbing troubles,” but the fountain 

That was one intent of the design—to venatmgflow splashes no passer-by It is. however, 

drown out the downtown freeway’s noise Fountain makers have found that un- laced with "lily pad" walks that offer a 


"It's like action painting," Halprin ex¬ 
plains "My works are not fulfilled until 
they are in use ' 

Next to Halprin, Architect Philip 
Johnson, 71, is probably the man most in¬ 
terested in water as art “Modern archi¬ 
tecture is so dull and flat m itself that 
architects began looking for something to 
enliven it—and they remembered Rome ' 
So says the man who added fountains to 
the foreplaza of New York City’s Seagram 
Building, which he co-designed with Mies 
van der Rohe Johnson’s most 
conspicuous recent water work 
is Fort Worth’s Water Garden 
The garden has three pools, 
each with a different speed- 
sound characteristic—“quiet, 
fizz and rush ’’ The “quiet” 
pool is surrounded by a high 
wall with a continuous gutter 
that spills softly along its top, 
keeping the walls continuously 
dark and wet, adding to a pub¬ 
lic sensation of cool quiet and 
private peace The “fizz” pool 
shoots up some 25 spray jets, 
producing a continual mist 
—"like ground fog settling 
among trees or over a swamp ” 

The “rush” is a deep vortex of 


like many Europeans who do not seem 
to mind getting slightly wet in the vi¬ 
cinity of fountains. American passers-by 
are not amused by an errant dienchmg 
from a wind-blown water jet Some are 
even inclined lo call the police Many 
new fountains therefore, are designed 
to be wind proof 

Viewer protection, for example, ex¬ 
plains the shape of San Fiancisco’s Em- 
barcadero Fountain, designed by Cana¬ 
dian Sculptor Armand Vaillancourt Its 


spray-dienched way, daring visitors to 
walk beneath its eccentric geometry 

The new Mall in Albany, N Y , dem¬ 
onstrates just how well ancient traditions 
can still serve architecture if the will (and 
the cash) is forthcoming Architect Wal¬ 
lace K Harrisofi. looking for a way to an¬ 
imate the plaza in designing the huge SI 
billion-plus complex, went back to the 
idea of reflecting pools And what reflect¬ 
ing pools they are' The largest is six hun¬ 
dred feet long and it sits in a park atop 
garages and a shopping mall 
In winter part of it is frozen 
for skaters Says Harrison “It 
changes the feeling of the 
whole city of Albany ” 

So has the fountain that 
tumbles from a corner of Bos¬ 
ton's Siena-like City Hall 
Plaza, where secretaries and 
bureaucrats now take their 
brown-bag lunches Perhaps, 
like Robert Frost’s pilgrim in 
Directive (“Back out of all this 
now too much for us“), the city 
folk find in their new fountains 
something of that hidden 
spring, where they can “drink 
and be whole again beyond 
confusion.'’ — AT. Baker 



Fort Worth's water garden and Its "rush” pool 

Descending steps where children can play. 
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Mala ria Makes a Comeback _ 

Resistant mosquitoes are defying DDT and infecting millions 

nu/e are in a strategic withdrawal | in 1972 and 5 8 million last year One d 
WwThe days of euphoria are over " last week 9,000 new cases were record 


WWThe days of euphoria are over " 
With those words, a World Health Or¬ 
ganization official last week gloomily 
characterized the current state of man's 
long battle against an ancient scourge 
malaria As recently as 15 years ago, 
health authorities were confident that 
they were well on the way to the total con¬ 
quest of malaria The dread disease, which 
afflicted as many as 300 million people 
at a time in the 1940s, was being swept 
away by the clouds of DD1 spray that 
killed the malaria-transmitting Anophe¬ 
les mosquitoes Now, in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, malaria is again on the 
rampage, the number of cases around the 
world has risen to an estimated 120 
million 

The resurgence of malaria has been 
most dramatic m India, where the num¬ 
ber of reported cases has soared from an 
alltime low of 40.000 in 1966 to 1,430,000 


in 1972 and 5 8 million last year One day 
last week 9,000 new cases were recorded 
in New Delhi alone Sn Lanka, Pakistan 
and African countries south of the Saha¬ 
ra have also reported spectacular nses m 
the disease Central America has been ex¬ 
tremely hard hit. in Honduras, for exam¬ 
ple, malaria cases rose from 7,503 in 1974 
to 30,289 in 1975 and 48,804 in 1976 El 
Salvador, poorest and most densely pop¬ 
ulated of the Central American republics, 
was stricken with a rise from 66,691 cases 
in 1974 to 83,290 in 1976 Nicaragua and 
Guatemala have also reported significant 
numbers of new cases 

To some extent, malaria's comeback 
results from overconfidence bred by the 
success of anumalana drives m the 1950s 
and 1960s From the southern US to 
northern Argentina in South America, the 
Pan American Health Organization (a 
branch of who). UNiCEr and the U S 
Agency for International Development 
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Er adication t eam I n Guatamala giving loa so na In uao ot spray __ 

From broad-brush chemistry, back to the basic malariology of the 1950s 


had cooperated with national govern¬ 
ments in financing a massive extermina¬ 
tion operation In hundreds of yellow- 
painted Jeeps and trucks equipped with 
tanks of insecticides, crews traveled ev¬ 
erywhere, spraying pools of stagnant 
water, obvious breeding areas for mosqui¬ 
toes Helmeted personnel entered millions 
of houses and shacks to spray the walls, 
on the rationale that the oily DDT residue 
would knock out any disease-carrying 
mosquito that alighted there * The cam¬ 
paign succeeded so well that malaria was 
reduced in many countries to a minor pub¬ 
lic-health problem Similar success was 
achieved under World Health Organiza¬ 
tion auspices in Asia and parts—but by 
no means all—of Africa 

But then, lulled mto a false sense of 
security and hindered by oil price hikes, 
many governments cut back on their 
eradication programs At the same time. 
Anopheles mosquitoes became increas¬ 
ingly resistant to DDT As the mosquitoes 
swarmed, malaria made its maleficent 
comeback 

In an effort to stem the tide of new 
cases, health authorities are now using 
more of other insecticides, such as Ma- 
lathion and propoxur to kill DDT-resis- 
tant mosquitoes—but the insects are al¬ 
ready showing signs of developing 
resistance to the newer chemicals Thus 
the most practical response now to ma¬ 
laria's new challenge, says Dr Robert 
Kaiser, of the Center for Disease Control 
in Atlanta, is a return to the pre-DDT ap¬ 
proaches draining mosquito-bleeding 
areas and monitoring watei supplies In 
addition, several drugs can be used both 
to prevent and to treat human malarial in¬ 
fections Says Kaisei "We are going back 
to the basic malariology abandoned in the 
1950s with the advent of the broad-brush 
chemical approach " The great hope, he 
says, is for an antimalarial vaccine But 
that, he concedes, is at least a decade 


Diet with Fiber 


Let’s hear it for bran! 

if ||J| an is what he eats," says an old 
1*1 German proverb that has proved 
to be prophetic Until about 1900, man 
was what he could get to eat, whether in 
Boston or Bangkok, and his food was 
nearly all prepared at or near his eating 
place Then came the explosion of the 
food-processing industry, and humanity 
came to be distinguished not only by what 
it ate but by some new diseases related to 


*In Mexico, where the technique is still used, poor 
camptslnot in the steamy coastal state of Oaxaca 
cal] the exterminators los matagatos (the cat kill¬ 
ers) Reason their cats lick the DDT residue off their 
paws and die of a disease of the nervous system So 
rats multiply, eat more human food and leave the 
peasants hungrier than ever 
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foods The most conspicuous dietary 
change in developed countries over the 
past 75 years has been an alpine increase 
in the consumption of hard fats, sugar and 
superrefined foods from which virtually 
all natural roughage—m nutritional par¬ 
lance. fiber—has been removed A prime 
example the cottony white bread con¬ 
sumed by most Americans 

Alarms over these fiber-poor diets be¬ 
gan sounding almost a decade ago In 
1969, Surgeon-Captain Thomas Cleave of 
Britain's Royal Navy wrote a scathing in¬ 
dictment blaming the increased consump¬ 
tion of sugar and other refined carbohy¬ 
drates (like bleached flour) for a host of 
diseases, from diabetes and diverticulosis 
to varicose veins and possibly colon can¬ 
cer British Surgeon Denis P Burkitt fol¬ 
lowed with a recommendation for dwell¬ 
ers in developed countries to increase 
their fiber consumption toward the almost 
1 or per day consumed by Africans he 
studied Some eminent nutritionists have 
ptotested that the Britons' claims were 
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Shopping for bran products In New York 

Alpine increase in refined foods 


gross exaggerations At the fifth Western 
Hemisphere Nutrition Congiess in Que¬ 
bec last month, one authomy summed up 
current biochemical knowledge about 
fiber, and another explored its medical as¬ 
pects in the hope of ending some of the 
fracas 

Dietary fiber, said Di Ruth M Kay 
of the University of Toronto, consists of 
those parts of edible plants that arc re¬ 
sistant to the human digestive enzymes, 
so that they pass through the system vir¬ 
tually unchanged until they encountei 
bacteria in the large bowel There are 
three basic kinds of fiber The simplest is 
cellulose, the four-chambered stomach of 
cattle can readily digest this form, but the 
single human stomach cannot Next 
comes a group of polysaccharides con¬ 
sisting of complex sugar chains The third 
type is lignm, which not even intestinal 
bacteria can degrade Fiber of any kind 
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Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

i-1 

i He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably | 

j ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter, j 
| So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls I 
I she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care i 

j Foi $12 a month, you can heir us save such a child, i 
Through our “adoption” program, you can help j 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, ■ 
' education, warm clothes And hope 1 

! But please hurry Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, I 
I Children, Incorporated, Box “5381, Dept. 'FI-73, | 

| Richmond, Virginia, U.S A 21220 j 

I wish to “adopt” a bov CJgirl Din_ 

I ' Name ol Countn I 

| I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S dollars), lin- | 
j closed is my gift for □ a full vearC] the first month. Please j 
j send me the child’s name, story, address and picture I j 
| understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time j 

j □ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $- 

I □ I am interested and would like more details. 1 

Name_ 

, Addiess___ I 

| City_State-/ap-i 

You can “adopt’' a child from Africa. Asia, l„itin Amct ica. Middle | 
j hast, U S A — Appalacluan or American Indian children (Or anv i 
child of greatest need ) Gifts arc L S income tax deductible , 

I Children,Incorporated l 
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I The refugee 
i problem 
isn’t hopeless. 

Unless 

you think so. 

i 


i 

i 
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provides little caloric nourishment, its 
mam value is in absorbing water so that 
, the contents of the digestive tract are 
I bulky, loose and easily excreted Grand- 
| ma knew this when she advised her fam¬ 
ily to eat more fruits and vegetables in 
ordei to avoid constipation These are 
good foods indeed, said Kay. but the most 
useful water absorber and stool loosener 
is coarse wheat bran, which soaks up three 
to four times its own weight in water 

Dr Martin Eastwood of Edinburgh 
spelled out in Quebec the effects of fiber 
consumption on several ailments One 
of the most common illnesses relieved 
by fiber is diverticulosis. a disorder rare¬ 
ly seen until about 1920, in which part¬ 
ly digested food moving sluggishly 
through the large bowel accumulates in 
small pockets where the intestinal wall 
is weak Trapped in these chambers, bac- 
; tena may multiply and cause painful 
1 acute infection, or diverticulitis Until 
! about five years ago, the standard treat- 
] ment for these conditions, which now 
affect an estimated 40 r 'r of Americans 
over the age of 40. was a bland diet 
with no fibrous roughage That is wiong 
said Easlwood Enlightened specialists 
1 today prescribe a high-fiber diet for vic¬ 
tims of diverticular disease in an effort 
to keep the bowel’s contents bulky and 
moving toward easy, effortless elimina¬ 
tion His prescription is the same for pa¬ 
tients with the ill-defined but discom¬ 
forting ‘ in itable bowel syndrome ” 


i 

i 

i 


F or most patients with diverticular dis¬ 
ease and resulting constipation he 
prescribes the following “First, a hand¬ 
ful of bran a day with milk and sugar 
and with added raisins or cooked fruit for 
improved taste and texture During the 
first week the patient will pass more wind 
and feel some discomfort -but this, like 
the wind, will pass Then during the sec¬ 
ond week the patient can increase the 
amount of bran to two handfuls per day, 
and stay on that foi the remainder of his 
days " Other aids apples, oranges, raw 
cat rots and cabbage 

In simultaneous editorials, the two 
leading British publications for doctors 
have extolled the virtues of dietary fiber 
while noting its limitations Said the Brit¬ 
ish Medical Journal “Cleave saw that 
the same refining process which leads to 
underfilling of the colon and all its con¬ 
sequences leads also to overfilling of the 
mouth---that is. to overnulrilion and all 
Us consequences ” Lancet noted evidence 
that increased intake of certain dietary 
fibers may eventually be shown to help 
control diabetes and reduce insulin re¬ 
quirements Whethei fiber will help, as 
Burkitt and Cleave have suggested, to 
retard coronary disease or prevent colon 
cancer remains highly questionable, 
though under intensive study But for 
most people, bieakfast bran, plus fruits 
and vegetables, will eliminate both the 
need for laxatives and much intestinal 
discomfort ■ 


Market Week 

On a volume of 87.020,240 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 53 32, up 72 for the week end¬ 
ing Sept 2, 1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 872 31, up 16 89 
Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index was 
97 45, up 1 39 Among significant NYSE 
stocks 


Stock 

Allied Chem 
Alum Co Am 
Amer Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT&T 
Avon Prod 
Beth Steel 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Cater Trac 
Champ Inti 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Exxon 

Ford Motor 
Gen Dynam 
Gen Elec 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gen Tel & El 
Ga Pac 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

Int Harv 
Int Paper 
Int Tel & Tel 
Johns Man 
K-Mart 
LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Pac Gas & El 
Pan Am 
Penney JC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
Proc Gam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
Std Oil Cal 
Tenneco 
Texaco Inc 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Car 
US Steel 
Utd Technol 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 
Xerox 
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Syndicate Wars 

Trying to market something 
for everyone 

W 'hen the newly formed Universal 
Press Syndicate of Mission, Kans. 
was struggling to sell to newspapers a wit¬ 
ty but amateurishly drawn comic strip 
transplanted from the Yale campus daily, 
Philadelphia's Bulletin was among the 
first big papers to give the new entry a try 
Seven years, a Pulitzer Prize and 400 
newspaper subscribers later, Doonesbury 
had become one of the industry’s—and 
the Bulletin's —hottest features Last 
month Universal abruptly abandoned its 
old customer and, after an acnmonious 
court battle, gave Doonesbury to a higher 
bidder archrival Philadelphia Inquner 
That hard-knuckled faithlessness is 
standard practice in the rough-and-tum¬ 
ble world of syndicates Since Publisher 
Samuel S McClure launched the first 
modern-day newspaper syndicate in 
1884, the marketing of comics, columnists 
and other readymade editorial matter has 
become a large and lively industry Some 
300 syndicates are trying to flog a total of 
10,000 features from ‘Accent on Pels," 
to ‘2ane Greys Best, with combined 
sales estimated at $100 million a yeai 

ft can be a cutthroat business The 
total number of dailies in the US. 
currentlv 1.762, is vutually the same as 
three decades ago With many newspa¬ 
pers already devoting from one-quarter 
to one-half of their news space to syn¬ 
dicated features more and more syndi¬ 
cates are fighting haider and hardei over 
the same territory It is a giant zero-sum 
game “If somebody wins, somebody los¬ 
es, ‘ explains Dennis R Allen, president 
of the (Des Moines) Register and Tribune 
Syndicate ‘‘1 fa newspaper adds eight new 
comics, it cancels eight others Its high¬ 
ly highly competitive " 

So competitive, in fact, that the syn¬ 
dicate industry is one of few in America 






Doonesbury Artist Garry Trudeau 

A giant zeto-suni game 

that have not been able to form a trade as¬ 
sociation It is also a business so fluid and 
freewheeling that the typical feature con¬ 
tract between newspaper and syndicate 
allows either side to cancel without cause 
upon giving only 30 days' notice Thus 
was the New York \ews last May able 
to grab Peanuts away from the New Yoik 
Post, where it had appealed for a decade 
Syndicates raid each other’s rosters as 
well In one of the most spectacular 
snatches in syndicate annals, the C hica- 
goTribune-New YorkNcwsin 1966spir¬ 
ited Abigail Van Buien (“Dear Abby') 
away from her longtime home at the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, reportedly by prom¬ 
ising hei fai more than the standard fifty- 
fifty syndicate split on gross revenues 
To help prevent such shenanigans, 
syndicates are quiet as clams about their 
methods and finances Since most major 


syndicates are either pnvately held or are 
subsidiaries of large newspaper chains, 
profits and revenues are almost never dis¬ 
closed Thus there is no way of knowing 
for sure which syndicate is largest, though 
most insiders would probably not dispute 
this rough ranking I) King Features 
iBIondie, Beetle Bailey, "Hints from Helo- 
lse '), 2) Field Newspaper Syndicate ( Den¬ 
nis the Menace. ‘Herblock,” "Ann Lan¬ 
ders' ) 3) United Feature (Jack Anderson. 
Peanuts), 4) NEA ( Alley Oop. Bugs Bun¬ 
ny), 5) Chicago Tribune-New York News 
(Dick Tracy. LTI Abner. Brenda Starr) 
After that, the field becomes blurred 

B londie is thought to be the most wide¬ 
ly distributed comic strip, with some 
1.700 clients worldwide. Jack Anderson, 
with about 600 clients, is probably the 
most popular columnist There is no way 
of knowing for sure noi will the syndi¬ 
cates disclose how much they charge 
newspapers for their waies The fees are 
based on circulation, the least a small dai¬ 
ly can pay for any feature is probably $5 a 
week, and the $325 a week the Bulletin 
(circ 541,000) was paying for Doonesbury 
is probably near the top end of the scale 
Any feature that does not eventually at¬ 
tract about 25 clients—at an average of 
$10 a week -is thought to be not worth 
the efioi l Doonesbut v is said to net about 
$200,000 for Artist Gatry Trudeau and 
columnists like Buchwald and Anderson 
are probably in ihe same league 

Newspapers have lately developed a 
huge appetite for so-called service features 
on every self-help subject, from "Indoor 
Gardening" to Outdoor Life ’ "People 
want to icad about how to maintain the 
car. keep their health, fix the plumbing,” 
says Priscilla Felton manager of the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate Book serializa¬ 
tion is another growth industry The New 
York Times Syndicate has paid six-fig- 
ure sums for the rights to syndicate forth¬ 
coming block busteis by H R Haldeman 
and Richard Nixon, and picked up Alex 
Haley's Roots for a song before the book's 
TV senes caught on Universal is turning 


BRACK- BLACK STAR 
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Abigail Van Buren 


Art Buchwald 
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thrillers like Raise the Titanic 'and Storm 
Warning into comic strips 

It is not easy for young artists 
and writers to break into the game Field 
Syndicate examines about 2.000 new 
comic strips a year, but adopts only one 
of them every two or three years Some 
budding Buchwalds and Trudeaus have 
tried to syndicate themselves Former 
Buchwaid Partnei Robert Yoakum wrote 
his own humor column for the Los An¬ 
geles Times Syndicate from 1972 to 1975. 
since then he has successfully sold it on 
his own—to twice as many newspapers 
But few would-be Yoakums can afford 
the start-up costs that technology now 
demands a major syndicate transmits a 
feature instantaneously via wire or sat¬ 
ellite from its computer directly to a news¬ 
paper's computer 

I n addition, newspaper editors are 
notoriously reluctant to shuffle their 
comic-and-editonal page lineups to ac¬ 
commodate newcomers, for fear of alien¬ 
ating readers That preference foi old. fa¬ 
miliar faces is becoming easier to satisfy 
as newspapers, prodded by antitrust ac¬ 
tions, giadually give up the broad exclu¬ 
sivity they have long insisted upon Uni¬ 
versal, for instance, had to guarantee the 
Bulletin that no other paper within 100 
miles of Philadelphia could run Doones- 
bury, switching to the more permissive In¬ 
quirer opened the strip to 26 other po¬ 
tential newspaper customers in the area 
Neveitheless. in the past decade or 
so. new columnists and cartoonists have, 
by dint of sheer talent, broken through 
and gathered a following Among them 
George Will and David Broder of the 
Washington Post Writers Group, Ellen 
Goodman, whose hip and compassionate 
Boston Globe commentary is also distrib¬ 
uted by the Post Group. Jeff MacNelly 
the Pulil/er-winntng editorial cartoonist 
who next week will launch with the Trih- 
News syndicate a comic strip about a bird 
who edits a newspaper. New York News 
Funnyman Gerald Nachman (TtMt- Aug 
23,1976) and, most recently. Jack Ger- 
mond and Jules Witcover. a pair of Wash¬ 
ington veterans whose six-month-old in¬ 
vestigative column promises to match 
Jack Anderson scoop for scoop 

Just because such talent is syndicated 
does not mean it always sees print Some 
editors subscribe to a feature simply to 
keep it out of the hands of a competitor 
Syndicated scribblers are also accustomed 
to having their more controversial works 
suppressed, a frequent fate of Jack An¬ 
derson's sometimes steamy disclosures 
and Dooneshury s acid wit Such censor¬ 
ship, however, can boomerang The New 
York News last week quietly dropped six 
Doonesburys that poked fun at the paper 
for its breathless Son of Sam coverage 
To be sure that the twitting of its rival be 
made public, Rupert Murdoch's New 
York Post, which has no contract with 
Doonesbury. ran two of the offending 
strips anyway ■ 


All the Ads 


Free speech v. good taste. 

r he New Erotic Adventures of Casanova 
was the feature attraction at three 
southern California moviehouses on Aug 
22, according to the Los Angeles Times 
(cire 1,021,000), while Jail Bait was at 
eight more local theaters The next day 
those cinematic classics were still pack¬ 
ing them in. but without benefit of the 
Times The paper had become the latest 
and largest U S daily to close its pages to 
display advertising for pornographic 
films 

Since the New York Times two 
months ago announced that movie ads it 
deemed unfit to print would be restricted 
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| A microphone disguised as a penis 


to 1-in , umllustrated notices of time and 
place, the urge to purge has spread The 
Seattle Times, Sacramento Bee, Fresno 
Bee. San Diego Union. Long Beach In¬ 
dependent Press-Telegram, and various 
lesser papers have eithet banned sex-film 
display ads outright or placed so many re¬ 
strictions on them that advertisers have 
taken their trade elsewhere 

Such righteousness does not come 
cheap The L A Tunes, for instance, ear¬ 
ned $1 million in porn-palace ads in the 
past year, and the New York Times 
grossed $750,000 But publishers are 
growing weary of watching their enter¬ 
tainment pages become newsprint ver¬ 
sions of Times Square, and of being con¬ 
stantly outsmarted by porn princes ' They 
brought it on themselves.' says C K Mc- 
Clatchy editor of the Sacramento and 
Fresno Bees ' We tried to police them, 
but it got text tough They always had a 
gimmick" One thcatci. McClatchy re¬ 
calls, submitted an ad featuring a woman 
singing into what appeared lo be a mi- 
ciophone. H was a cleverly disguised 
penis 

Bowdlcnsm is nothing new at Amer¬ 
ican newspapeis Many dailies reject of¬ 
fensively prurient ads on a case-by-case 
basis, and some papers pi ml them only 
after extensive doctoring Veinon John¬ 
ston advertising ombudsman of the Lou¬ 
isville Tunes and ( ouner-Journal, simply 
blacks out with his felt-tip pen any an¬ 
atomical displays that tiouble him "They 
call me the mad brassieio artist " says he 
Other papers have foi years had policies 
banning or limiting adult-film adveius¬ 
ing, among them the Detroit News. Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer and Miami Herald 
Wrote Herald 1 xeoutive Lditor John Mc- 
Mullan last June in welcoming the new 
puritan revival 'A newspapci after all. 
is only a guest in yom home " 

The matter may not lie that simple 
"It s a blow to the concept of fiec speech, 
freedom of expiesston and the rights of 
people to have access to tnfoimalton,' 
bristles Fied Okrand. a California lawyer 
for the Amenean Civil liberties Union 
Other critics find tt inconsistent that 
newspapers ban scx-hlm ads but not those 
for other questionable products, like li¬ 
quor and cigarettes Some newspapei ex¬ 
ecutives believe it is futile to try to dictate 
morality at all Says Louisville's Vernon 
Johnston "We aren’t going to make mor¬ 
al decisions for our leaders and pretend 
these places don't exist " 

The solution adopted by the New 
York Times and a few other papers—al¬ 
lowing tiny sex-film ads without illustra¬ 
tions—appears to be a reasonable com¬ 
promise between free speech and readers' 
sensibilities Some publishers find reason 
an inadequate guide in such an emotional 
issue as pornography Conservative Pub¬ 
lisher William Loeb's Manchester (N H ) 
Union Leader, which has for years banned 
ads for X-rated films, this year extended 
the prohibition to R-rated films, such as 
The Exorcist and A Star Is Born. ■ 
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Russian Dissidents Plyushch and Voikhanskaya wlthPsychlatrlst Bloch 

Condemning those who "lack the courage to say no " 


Censuring 
The Soviets _ 

A white list for patients, a 
black list for their doctors 

A part from Pavlov and his dogs, Soviet 
psychiatry is perhaps best known for 
the breakthrough discovery of “sluggish 
schizophrenia” accompanied by “para¬ 
noid delusions of reforming society ” This 
is a mysterious ailment, usually requiring 
sudden incarceration, that often strikes 
political dissenters in the USSR Since 
the late '50s, when Khrushchev an¬ 
nounced that “there are no political pris¬ 
oners, only persons of unsound mind ” the 
Soviets have relied on tame psychiatrists 
to label troublemakers insane 

In recent years, dissidents have 
reached the West with tales of political 
victims held incommunicado in psychi¬ 
atric hospitals, sometimes drugged into a 
docile stupor, beaten or tied to their beds 
to wallow in their own excrement These 
practices have outraged world opinion, 
but the Woild Psychiatric Association 
timidly avoided the subject at its last 
meeting in 1971 

Last week, convening in Honolulu, 
the group mustered its resolution and 
by a vote of 90 to 88 censured Soviet psy¬ 
chiatry for its political abuses Perhaps 
more important, the organization voted, 
by 121 to 66, to establish a permanent 
I committee to investigate the political raa- 
1 mpulation of psychiatry anywhere in the 
j world Soviet delegates did not secede 
| from 'he association, as some feared they 
I would, but greeted the censure sourly 
| Said Moscow Psychiatrist Lduard Ba- 
: bayan "It is funny to have a majority 
! of two votes after the millions spent on 
this propaganda " 

I n fact, the vote was the lesult of a care¬ 
fully orchestrated, six-year effort to 
; steer the association away from its see-no- 
cvil stance Psychiatric Terror, a book 
by British Psychiatrist Sidney Bloch and 
British Political Scientist Peter Redda- 
way, which describes more than 200 cases 
of Soviet psychiatric abuses, was timed 
to appear just before the meeting Thirty- 
foui Soviet dissidents, including Nobel 
Peace Laureate Andrei Sakharov, signed 
an appeal to the gathering asking for con¬ 
demnation of Soviet psychiatric abuse 
A few of the dissidents showed up at 
the meeting, including former Leningrad 
Psychiatrist Marina Voikhanskaya, who 
marched to the stage to present the meet¬ 
ing with a "white list” of Soviet political 
victims in mental hospitals and a “black 
list" of psychiatrists who put them there 
Voikhanskaya, who has been living in 
England since she emigrated m 1975, 
pleaded with delegates to “help hundreds 
of psychiatrists in the Soviet Union who 


have been diawn into crime only be¬ 
cause they lack the courage to say no ” 

The 30-member Soviet delegation 
boycotted the debate over the censure 
—"We consider it ngged " said one del¬ 
egate—but argued outside the halls that 
the charges were preposterous After Dis¬ 
sident Mathematician Leonid Plyushch 
appeared at a press confcicnce and told 
of his harassment and incarceration as 
a mental patient, Babayan said "Plyushch 
is mentally sick Now that he lives in 
the West, you will see him and study 
him in the future Theic never was a sin¬ 
gle case when a healthy person was placed 
in a mental hospital " 

The Soviets complained that the res¬ 
olution would politically divide the 
profession—a hint that Western psy- 
chiatiists might lose access to Soviet col¬ 
leagues if the vote went against the 
USSR But the most effective Soviet ar¬ 
gument in effect psked How can you ques¬ 
tion the diagnosis of mental patients with¬ 
out examining those patients or their 
records 7 

Just before the vole, Soviet represen¬ 
tatives released to the delegates—but not 
to the press—the psychiatric records of 
dissidents m mental hospitals Accoiding 
to the US's Howard Rome, current pres¬ 
ident of the World Psychiatric Associa¬ 
tion, the unexpected Soviet move helped 
make the vote close The anti-Soviet res¬ 
olution was endoised by only 19 of the 58 
voting societies, but passed by the two- 
vote margin because of proportional vot¬ 
ing weighted according to the number of 
members each nation has m the world 
group Jack Weinberg, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, de¬ 


clared himself "saddened" by the need to 
condemn the Soviet psychiatric abuse but 
“gratified that wc wcie able to speak up 
and not be intimidated by any haish ac¬ 
cusations that it is slander " ■ 

S Red Hot News 

The stereotype 
could be true 

A ccording to folk wisdom in many cul- 
i lures, redheaded people tend to be a 
! bit temperamental An Israeli researcher 
believes there m^y be something to the an¬ 
cient prejudice At the Honolulu confer¬ 
ence. Psychiatrist Michael Bai, of Isra¬ 
el's Shalvata Psychiatric Center, reported 
a study showing that redheaded children 
are three or four times more likely than 
others to develop hyperactive syndrome” 
—whose symptoms include overexcitabii- 
; ity, short attention span, quick feel¬ 
ings of frustration and, usually, excessive 
aggressiveness 

Bar arrived at his conclusion after 
matching the behavior of 45 redheaded 
boys and girls between the ages of six and 
twelve against that of a control group of 
i nonredheaded kids Though the evidence 
was far from conclusive. Bar believes the 
study points to a genetic connection be¬ 
tween red hair and hyperactive behavior 
“It is possible ’ he says, “that the assumed 
national characteristics of certain ethnic 
grou ps, 1 1 ke the adventurousness of the V i- 
kings and the temperament of the Irish, 
are connected to the high frequency of 
redheads among them " ■ 
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8 ^ orM * ^wrican So ccer League chamnlnn.M^ 


_ Sport 

Pele’s Mission Accomplished 

Kicked around for yean, US. soccer,nmes7nlo'dsow„ 


I V£™ ut worth y « f champions 
1 —some 5.000 boisterous fans waiting for 
hours at New York City's Kennedy A.r- 

t«m L i' tn “ mphant return of their 
team and heir hero Was it for the first- 

pla “ ~f n H ees that lhe crowd had gath- 
ered The football Giants or Jets’’ No n 
was for a team whose name is still strange 
to many Americans, but one that should 
become increasingly familiar the Cos- 

£"; h n r y crown | d champions of the 
North American Soccer League And 
abcwe all it was for their star, Pele, the 
man who more than anyone else has, in 
the space of a single season, turned soc¬ 
cer into a major sport in the U S 

W u rC c return,n * from the 

oftsSf n^ 6 beforean S R O crowd 
of 35,548 in Portland, Ore, they had won 

Sounders ? i^th by the Seattle 

funders, 2-1 The sue of the crowd had 

Portland'«faH° n y ^ ° f «* 

Portland stadium, millions watched on 

w^ITo thc U S and ^ound the 
world Reflectmg the popularity of soc- 

~ :, !heUS lh ' Same had ^ 
2?™* ‘° ten countr.es Though only a 
few years ago, soccer attendance in the 
US seldom exceeded a few thousand 
during the just completed n a s l season 
f^‘f r . fans flocked to the turnstiles In 
a P |a y-° ff 8ame against the Fort Lau- 

d,urn * S !k ke « last month at G,ant s Sta- 
dium in the New Jersey MeadowJands 

^ o exan ? p e ' Cosmos drew a whop- 

aMd Wi! r The New York ,eam aver - 
^n »ld ,K r , ltS 13 home 8an.es this 
»«son, and the also-ran Minnesota Kicks 
jfrew an amazing 32,77 1 per contest 1UC * S „ 


How did Americans suddenly discov- 

nf .h h „ e JOy ,i n u SOt ; Cer lhat most of the rest 

Thir ^hT r ,t ha r S ° ng known,> Look no fur- 

Sl r^re^h/ 001 ° f Bra ' ,han Pe 'e, who 
WUI renre his season after two decades 

the worlds premier player (and the 
thp*"w a btghest-pa.d athlete) Although 
he N a s L was founded nine years ago 
soccer as an American spectator sport was 
realty bo rn m ^Swhen^the Cosmos per 

A Record Theft 

triumphantly holding aloft a second- 

c!I.H baSe ba 8 Just torn fro m the San Diego 
Stadium ground by his exultant team- 
mates Left Fielder Lou Brock of the St 
Louis Cardinals last week celebrated the 
breaking of one of baseball’s most en- 
dunng records Collecting the 893rd sto- 

he h,S n Ca 5 eer ,n a Same with 

the San Diego Padres, he eclipsed the 

^°,[ d “Jfbl.shed by Ty Cobb in 1928 
< f k 3 033 Sames and 24 seasons 
(most of them with the Detroit Tigers) 

° set his mark, Brock needed only 2 376 
games and fewer than 16 full seawn’s to 
b - k ‘L next goal is to reach 1,000 
stolen bases But. says Brock, “I’m not 

b^ 8 is a lh h n n “ th T terms A s,olen 
a m,mitr h r enge ° f the m °ment, not 

c 8 hX^ r 1 Just keep ukm e those 

challenges one at a time and see how 
the numbers add up later ” 


w.th?$ 5 e 7 J mn° me . 0Ul of retlre ment 
to 5 m '" ,0n ' three-year contract 

to evangelize Americans for soccer His 
arrival brought instant respectability to 
American soccer and helped lure to the 
US, such international stars as Giorgio 
Chinaglia and Franz Beckenbauer of the 

f nd Geor « e ^ of the Los An- I 
g es A/tecs Attendance figures soared 
wherever Pele and the Cosmos pla/Jd 
and his very presence in a league city was 

fr»« Th t CUf i renl US soccer hoom con- 
I s Sh arp y W lth the stole of the sport 
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in 1969, irhen the N.A.S L. was down to 
five teams and on die brink of bankrupt¬ 
cy. Then Phil Woosnam took charge as 
league commissioner and rebuilt the sport 
The N a sx now consists of 18 teams in 
cities from Vancouver to Tampa, and 
Woosnam expects to expand to 24 by next 
season Says he' “It’s the best investment 
in sports Right now, all you need is $250,- 
000 cash and the ability to cope with some 
initial losses ” He seems to be right, half 
a dozen owners may have turned a profit 
for the first time this past season, pushed 
into the black by the sport’s growing au¬ 
dience No longer confined solely to eth¬ 
nic groups nostalgic for the old country, 
U S soccer crowds now include large 
numbers of women (40% of fans are fe¬ 
male) and suburban, upper-middle-class 
executives and professionals 

More fans are also being attracied by 
the better quality of play, on the part not 
only of the European imports but also of 
Americans The Cosmos, who field play¬ 
ers of eleven different nationalities, have 
a Brooklyn-born Harvard graduate in 
goal named Shep Messing (each team is 
required to start one American and have 
at least five others on the roster) Indeed, 
after the championship game, Pele sym¬ 
bolically acknowledged the improvement 
of the U S players by giving Jim McAl¬ 
ister, Sounder defendei and Seattle na¬ 
tive, and the league's rookie of the year, 
a souvenir that any soccer fan oi player 
would treasure—the Great One's jersey 
Said Pele "Now 1 know I have accom¬ 
plished what I came here for—to make 
soccer a reality in the US” 

P ete’s other accomplishment—leading 
the Cosmos to a title—was no small 
task either After a four-month, 26-game 
schedule, the Cosmos made the play-offs 
along with eleven other teams m a wide- 
open battle for the championship All four 
division races had been close, and the Cos¬ 
mos were rated a slight favorite, more on 
the basis of potential than proven ability 
(they had finished second to the Fort Lau¬ 
derdale Sinkers in the Eastern Division) 
The New Yorkers kicked and clawed 
their way through four play-off rounds en 
route to the championship in the end. it 
was an unheralded Briton named Steve 
Hunt—not Pete—who led the Cosmos to 
victory in Soccer Bowl-77 with a goal and 
an assist 

The next venture for the champion 
Cosmos will be a demonstration of Amer¬ 
ican soccer on a worldwide tour this 
month that includes stops in Caracas, To¬ 
kyo and Peking. Then Pete w ill play the 
final game of his career in an October ex¬ 
hibition m New Jersey that will pit the 
Cosmos against Brazil's Santos team, his 
former squad (he will play the first half 
for the Cosmos, the second half for the 
Brazilians) Meanwhile, the soccer play¬ 
ers are learning fast some of the more re¬ 
warding nuances of U.S sports They are 
in the process of forming a players' union 
to bargain for a bigger share of the gate re¬ 
ceipts. Can soccer bubble-gum cards be 
far behind? ■ 




One Treasurer's Report 


A H athletes making too much money? they wattled to know. Are high sal- 
. axles ruining sport? With first basemen earning $250,000 a year, can an¬ 
archy be fkr behind? I had been traveling. Boston. Minneapolis. Pittsburgh. To¬ 
ronto. Fort Worth. Tho landscape and the weather and the accents changed. 
The theme of cheque*tions persisted Money 

A long rime ago, Robert Frost said he disliked college because the professors, 
not only knew the answers hut knew the questions. The did mannftdeniood me¬ 
dia truth When media were still referred to as the press. Questions, Hot answers, 
preside If you can get enough sober people asking enough loaded questions, you. 
have carried the day or at least confined it beyond redemption. As 1 traveled, 
sports fens seemed to have last every sense of focus. 

I was not supposed to be discoursing on money My publisher bad flown me 
far from customary skies to talk about my book. But practicing on-the-air ci- 
vffity, I offered a few economic answers no more radical than Adam Smith’s.'' 
We have a reasonably free society. People, including people who play first base, 
axe privileged to offer their skills to the highest bidder. Personally, I prefer this 
to cither monopoly sport or socialized sport. A lot 1 knew, said a radio listener 
in D allas Hie goddam greedy athletes were ruining the game. 

For as long as I can remember, entrepreneurs have mingled sport and av¬ 
arice in perfect laissez-faire, A promoter named Mike Jacobs sent Joe Lotus 
forth to fight an opponent each month Years later, when all the checks were de¬ 
posited, Jacobs retired. Louis had to beg the irs for mercy. As president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Branch Rickey wrote himself a contract that included a per¬ 
centage of receipts from the sale of players developed on 20 Dodger farm teams 
Rickey spent hu final years calculating compound interest Some players whom, 
he sold for $150,000 are now unemployed Historically, you did not make mil¬ 
lions playing ball. You made millions by owning a ball club I recall no con¬ 
sistent campaign against the ancient robber barons of sport, except in the Daily 
Worker, which had a limited following 

Across the pest decade, the old baronies have vanished. First, new leagues 
began in football, basketball and hockey That destroyed monopolies Then ath¬ 
letes began to learn rudiments of individual and collective bargaining Lawyers, 
agents and hardheaded union men took up their cause. Finally, courts asserted 
that former restrictions against free bargaining for ball players were anach¬ 
ronistic enough to be invalid At long last for athletes, the time is free. And 
what does the sports fen cry? Pity the owners. 

The daily press coven the new economics voraciously and impetuously. De¬ 
tails of Catfish Hunter’s contract with the Yankees made stud front pages Sports 
sections ring with the dull strife of labor negotiations A hundred newspapers run 
performance summaries of what they call baseball's Millionaires' Club The pay- 
check appears to have become more important than the batting average The tens 
read. The fans respond. Aims for the owners 

Certain friends, from Howard Cosell to a Marxist novelist, see a foul conspir¬ 
acy at play. The press is corrupt Club owners buy and sell journalists The press is 
a tool of sports management. Why don’t I write that? 

Mostly because such stuff is nonsense. The ethics of contemporary sportswrit- 
en probably are of a higher order than the ethics of lawyers. Self-criticism among 
sport&writeis is more cutting than self-criticism among physicians. Most sports- 
writers an outrageously opinionated. With an infinitesimal number of excep¬ 
tions, the opinions are not for sale or rent. 

Sports writers spring to cover player-salary stones because those stories are 
unprecedented and sensational. They sell papers. Club owners then leap in with 
calculated sews teaks and bleating* of poverty, in a few months we may read 
reams about Johnny Bench’s salary demands and nothing about the Cincinnati 
Reds’ operating profits. The Bench story will be simple and direct The Reds' led¬ 
gers, if they were available, would probably make sense mostly to C.P.A s News 
judgment, not corruption, is at issue. The Bench negotiation is news 

Meanwhile, in our economic system, Bench is worth everything he can get. 
Highsalariesaxe not ruining the Reds or any team or any sport Despite reckless 
expansion not one team in an established league has yet gone broke 

Blunt BUI Veeck tokl me how things are, during a layover in Chicago. Rich¬ 
ie Zifk, an unsigned White Sox. hit two home runs in an important game, and 1 re- 
that with each homer, Zfek was getting more expensive 
• Veeck looked about at a crowd of 40.000 customers "Yes," he said, “and 
wHh each home run we’re better able to afford him.” I believe that’s how free en¬ 
terprise it supposed to work. 
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The Layered Look for Le g s 

Limbs coming out of limbo 

C onsidering how delicately they en- . industry is calling thi 
hance the view—any view—beautiful Leg Designers can hi 


\0 hance the view—any view—beautiful 
female legs have been scandalously ne¬ 
glected by fashion While every other part 
of the female anatomy is singled out for 
celebration from one season to the next, 
legs are mostly left to hoof it Beautiful 
Legs are particularly badly treated in win¬ 
ter, when they are either stuffed into pants 
and rendered unviewable or left like Dick¬ 
ensian waifs to battle wind-chill factor 
through a pinch of pantyhose When 
Beautiful Legs complain about this scur¬ 
vy treatment, they are curtly told by de¬ 
signers to go take a walk 

The happy news this fall is that legs 
are coming m from the cold The fashion 


industry is calling this the Year of the 
Leg Designers can hardly do too much 
to glamorize the gam and take the limb 
out of limbo Dawn Mello, fashion direc¬ 
tor of Bergdorf Goodman, pronounces "If 
you want to do something new to your 
wardrobe, you accessorize the leg " Adds 
Sunny Clark, a buyer for Henri Bendel 
"This year there are a jillion different 
looks for the leg " The re-emergence of 
the leg results partly from the new, big¬ 
ger, fuller skirts and dresses that require 
attention be paid to the underpinnings 
Says Fashion Editor Elsa Klensch of Har¬ 
per's Bazaar “No doubt of it, the leg 
has come back as the center of interest 
For years we covered them up with 



BgM dHferwit ways of anbaMshmairt and wamrth from thigh to ankle 


Glamour for gams, with furbelows in a j ulton permutations. 


pants Now they're back, and they’re fun " 

In effect, the layered look has simply 
extended downward Legs are being gus¬ 
sied up—particularly to the advantage of 
the unbeautiful ones—with thigh-high ' 
socks and knee-high socks, cuffers (aka 
anklets) and the leg warmers that danc¬ 
ers have worn for years One or two or 
all of these furbelows may be worn at the 
same time, and they can be used to make 
endless variations on a theme a knee-high 
can be rolled down to become a cuffer, 
the leg warmer can be adjusted to look 
like Chaplin’s baggy pants (Beautiful 
Legs have learned they can also be fun¬ 
ny ) Apart from the possible permuta¬ 
tions, the socks come in just about every 
hue and mix and material imaginable 
Some striped jobs look like pousse-cqfe or 
rugby sweaters gone south, others come 
in cable knits and heathery cottons There 
are jacquard knits, woolens in every shade 
from bubble-gum pmk to moonstone gray 
and Lurex numbers aglitter with specks 
of gold and silver 

From Bendel’s and Bergdorfs in 
Manhattan to Saks Fifth Avenue in Chi¬ 
cago to Neiman-Marcus in Dallas, leggy 
accessories are already a runaway busi¬ 
ness How hot they will be when it gets 
cold is anyone's guess ■ 

Gold Rush’77 


Back to them thar hills 

T hey come pouring ui by the hundreds 
every weekend, avaricious tourists 
with gleams of glory in their eyes The on¬ 
slaught created such confusion and con¬ 
gestion in tiny Downieville. Calif (pop. 
500), that Sheriff Albert E Johnson had 
to halt the frantic activity for four dayB 
last month. The cause of the stampede- 
old-fashioned gold fever. 

The rush is on in a thousand old min- 
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ing kratioqs across the country, includ¬ 
ing parts of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Georgia The nchest—and most crowded 
—site is the Mother Lode, a network of 
streams cutting through the High Sierra 
in Northern California. There at Gener¬ 
al John Sutter's mill, 90 miles south of 
Downieville. James Marshall set off the 
great gold rush of 1849 by discovering a 
shiny gilt object smaller than a pea While 
the Mother Lode has yielded a billion dol¬ 
lars' worth of gold since then, geologists 
estimate that the vast majority of the re¬ 
gion’s treasure is still waiting to be found 
Two events are behind the bonanza 
first, the rise in the price of gold from 
$35 an ounce to Si45 since the federal 
Hfean on private ownership of the metal 
Jvas lifted m 1975 Second, the develop¬ 
ment of portable dredges, some weighing 
"inly 25 lbs., that suck in giavel and sand 
and separate the heavier gold grams and 
Nuggets A dredge costs as little as 
$160, diligent—and lucky—prospectors 
ban make $200 or more on a weekend 
“Finding gold is like playing black¬ 
jack m Reno—it's a sport and a game of 
chance,” says James Mamon, 29, an un¬ 
employed Sacramento warehouseman 
He claims to have found two nuggets last 
month worth $1,500 In search of more, 
he put on scuba gear and spent four hours 
under water one Sunday, searching the 
Merced River near Mariposa with his 
dredge On the family's pontoon raft, his 
wife Joanne painstakingly watched the 
discharge for the sight of gold Suddenly 
she squealed with joy and tumbled over¬ 


board in her excitement, but not before 
she had grabbed an ounce of gold m her 
list His bloodshot eyes glistening. Man- 
ion later reckoned that the day s haul, 
which included a few more nuggets, was 
worth about $200 Good, but not good 
enough Said he “I’m still looking for that 
glory hole and the nugget that takes two 
hands to hold ” ■ 

Feelin g Cra bby ? 

Try a ten-legged pet 

T hey are long-lived, docile and socia¬ 
ble They do not have to be licensed, 
neutered or inoculated They make no 
noise and they don t bite To many Amer¬ 
icans who have shelled out up to $3 50 
each for the critters, the tropical hermit 
crab (Coenobita Clypeatus) is by any mea¬ 
sure the perfect pet 

The ten-legged, up-to-3-in -wide crus¬ 
taceans are being marketed nationwide 
by The Great American Crab Co, Inc 
of Orlando. Fla , which boasts it will sell 
some 750,000 in its first year They will 
eat peanut butter and jelly, dog food, ce- 
leal, lettuce or fruit, though GAC would 
naturally prefer to have crab fanciers feed 
them its "special dinner mix” at $2 per 3- 
o/ shaker Many owners buy fancy shells 
to serve as crab pads, coral trees for them 
to play in and. of course, leashes Though 
they have less personality than, say, dol¬ 
phins, fond owners aver that they arc 
never crabby and are quite unshellfish ■ 


Milestones 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Dolores Hrabosky, 27. 
from Al Hrabosky, 28, St Louis Cardinal 
ace relief pitcher, nicknamed the “Mad 
Hungarian" because of his unsettling 
mannensms on the mound, after seven 
years of marriage, in Clayton, Mo Says 
Hrabosky. who admits to practicing psy- 
war on batters "If my molhei was up at 
the plate. I’d hit hei I’m not the nice guy 
everyone makes me out to be ” 

DIVORCED. Joseph Alloto, 61. former San 
Francisco mayor, and Angelina Alloto, 61. 
after 36 years of marriage, six children, in 
San Francisco The Aliotos' domestic 
troubles became public during his unsuc¬ 
cessful 1974 gubernatorial bid when An¬ 
gelina disappeared for 17 days (it later 
turned out she had been touring Califor¬ 
nia missions) and publicly chided her hus¬ 
band for neglecting her Still pending be¬ 
fore the court is the division of Alioto's 
estimated $6 million estate 

DIED. Jean Hagen, 54, stage, screen and TV 
actress best remembered for her role as 
Danny Thomas’ wife in the TV series 
Make Room for Daddy, of throat cancer, 
in Woodland Hills, Calif. Hagen started 
her career in daytime radio serials, then 
moved on to Broadway (Ghosts, Born Yes¬ 
terday) and Hollywood (the fading star in 
Singtn 'in the Rain) 


DIED. Ethel Waters, 80, spellbinding black 
honky-tonk singer who became a dra¬ 
matic star on Broadway, of heart dis¬ 
ease, m Chatsworth. Calif Born out of 
wedlock in abject poverty and farmed j 
out to a succession of relatives, Watets 
was working as a chambermaid for $3 50 i 
a week when she won first prize at an am- i 
ateur night She went on to sing what 
she later called "ungodly raw” songs in 
Southern black nightclubs A decade lat¬ 
er she started performing for white folks, 
and was already known as “Queen of 
the Blues" when Irving Berlin heard her 
at Harlem’s Cottpn Club and cast her in ; 
As Thousands Cheer . A tremendous hit, j 
she went on to the diWiatic roles she pre- ! 
ferred, including that of Berenice Sadie ; 
Brown, the compassionate and eloquent I 
cook in both stage and screen versions j 
of The Member of the Wedding In 1951 j 
she published His Eye Is on the Spar- | 
row. a frank, resentful, sordid account of j 
her life and religiosity (“The Catholic re¬ 
ligion gives you a beautiful image to cud- | 
die”) Rededicatmg herself to Christ, she 
sang regularly for Evangelist Billy Gra- i 
ham's crusades during the ’60s Although 
Waters made millions during her career, 
she was a soft touch and died poor Said 
she “Where I come from, people don’t 
get close enough to money to keep a work¬ 
ing acquaintance with it " 
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Picketers outside Dane County Courthouse demanding the judge’s ouster 


Rape and Culture 


Two judges raise the question of the victim’s responsibility 


I ing There should be a restoration of is 
modesty in dress and elimination from the 1< 
community of sexual-gratification busi- o 
nesses. ’ declared Dane County Judge Ar- b 
chie Simonson, 52 "Whether women like 
it or not they are sex objects 
Are we supposed to take an 
impressionable peison 15 or 
16 years of age and punish 
that person severely because 
they react to it noimally ’" 

Voicing such sentiments. 

Judge Simonson let a con¬ 
victed 15-year-old Madison, 

Wis , defendant off last May 
with a wrist-tapping probat¬ 
ed sentence in the rape of a 
16-year-old coed in a high 
school stairwell As a result, h 
Simonson this week is run¬ 
ning against live other can- ArcMe Simonson 
didates m the first judicial- 
recall election in the U S in thiee decades g 
To his supporters. Simonson's re- v 
marks reflected a troubled quest for prop- lj 
er justice in an era notable both for its 
sexual liberation and the use of sex as a u 
sales device But feminists were outraged a 
Women picketed the courthouse and cir- r; 
culated petitions signed by over 35,000 1 

voters, demanding Simonson’s removal C 


Paul Soglin, the libeial mayor of Mad¬ 
ison. was also critical Said he Regaid- 
less of community standards, under no 
conditions can a sexual assault oi rape 
be considered normal " 

The Simonson case illustrates some 
changes and ambiguities in 
prevalent legal attitudes to¬ 
ward rape Since 1974, in re¬ 
sponse to women's rights ad¬ 
vocates. at least 20 stales 
have modified rules of evi¬ 
dence in rape cases, restrict¬ 
ing, for example, inquiry 
into the victim’s sexual his¬ 
tory But at the same time 
the law is softening and re¬ 
fining the punishment for 
rape too The U S Supreme 
Court in June banned the 
death penalty for rape 
n When sentencing rapists. 

judges now tend to distin¬ 
guish more and more sharply between 
varying degrees of brutality and other mit¬ 
igating circumstances. 

In July a California Court of Appeal 
unanimously overturned the conviction of 
a 32-year-old Los Angeles salesman in the 
rape of a 23-year-old waitress-hitchhiker 
To help explain the decision. Justice Lynn 
Compton wrote that a woman who en¬ 


ters a stranger’s car “advertises that she 
has less concern for the consequences 
than the avetage female " In response, At¬ 
torney Gloria Allred, a National Orga¬ 
nization for Women coordinator, claimed 
the judge was ignoring “the fact that rape 
is an act of violence, not of sex " Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California Law Pro¬ 
fessor Stephen Morse called Compton's 
remarks "victim-blaming, the excusing of 
an appalling lack oi self-control in what 
is seen as sexually provocative situations ” 
In Madison Judge Simonson, once 
considered a certain loser, has mounted 
an effective low-key campaign, avoiding 
further controversial comment and em¬ 
phasizing his otherwise liberal judicial 
record Ironically conservative rural ar¬ 
eas of Dane County are thought to be in 
tune with Simonson s concern over the de¬ 
cline in morality in Madison and else¬ 
where Simonson’s critics, too, have been 
stung by suggestions of racism in their at¬ 
tack on his verdict (the victim in the con- 
itoversial case was white, her attacker 
black) And because there are so many 
candidates, a relatively small vote for the 
embattled jurist may still provide the bare 
plurality necessary to win But even if Si¬ 
monson should letain his judgeship, wom¬ 
en’s rights advocates can count the in¬ 
cident a victory Says the AC I U 's 
Susan Ross ‘ I he upioat shows public at¬ 
titudes aie changing Afewyeaisago the 
judge’s remarks would have passed with¬ 
out notice' ■ 


Disappearing 


Your new co-worker may be a 
former Mob hit man 

T hat couple moving in down the street 
are probably exactly what they 
seem to be—just folks setting up house¬ 
keeping in a strange town But these days 
they could also be people with freshly 
minted false identities Government- 
aided fugitives attempting to shed the past 
and escape someone's vengeance after a 
lifetime of violence and criminality Al¬ 
most twice a day, under a little-known 
federal program, the Justice Department 
creates a new personality, complete with 
counterfeit Social Security card, driver’s 
license and educational and job histones, 
and foists the ex-criminal on a largely un¬ 
suspecting public, far away The reason 
is that the offei of such protection is one 
of the few ways in which Government 
prosecutors have been able to get fnght- 
ened members of the underworld to tes¬ 
tify against the Mafia or other well- 
oiganized criminals 

Dozens of merchants and investors, 
deceived by flawless credentials, have 
trusted such newcomers and lost a great 











The Law 


deal of money Convicted murderers and 
con men have been placed in college and 
business communities, with some revert¬ 
ing to their old ways For these and other 
reasons, the Justice Department is just 
now thoroughly reviewing its $13 million 
Witness Security Program to see, in the 
words of Deputy Attorney General Peter 
Flaherty, “if it’s cost-effective " In a book 
published this week, The Alias Program 
(Little. Brown, $8 95), CBS Legal Corre¬ 
spondent Fred Graham raises additional 
problems that should also be reviewed 
The protection program was formally 
established after passage of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970 to hasten the 
breakdown of omerta. the underworld 
code of silence Relying on Title V, “Pro¬ 
tected Facilities for Housing Government 
Witnesses," the Justice Department gave 
anti-Mob informers refuge in "safe hous¬ 
es" until their court testimony, then re¬ 
located them, perhaps after they had 
served prison time themselves 

Justice officials claim that more than 
3,000 convictions have been obtained as a 
result of the program And according to 
Graham, only seven of 2,000 witnesses 
have been killed - in each case because 
they refused to follow instructions from 
U S marshals But Congress was not spe¬ 
cifically informed until 1974 about the 
false-idcntity aspects of the scheme and 
thus never got to ask any questions about 
its legal oi moral ramifications One ques¬ 
tion suggested by Graham "Should the 
Government officially adopt a program 
dedicated to telling lies 0 ' Another, clear¬ 
ly, is how the courts should cope with the 
problem of $1,000 monthly payments and 
occasional $35,000 relocation bills for wit¬ 
nesses who are forbidden to accept ‘ im¬ 
proper inducements ’ for their testimony 
The most celebrated former witness 
to date is Gerald Martin Zclmanowitz, a 
Brooklyn-born former stock swindler 
whose testimony resulted in the 1970 con¬ 
viction of notorious Mafia Capo Angelo 
("Gyp') DeCarlo With his family, Zel- 
manowitz was relocated in San Francisco, 
where he became Paul Maris and even¬ 
tually entered the ladies' garment bust 
ness The flamboyant Maris, ne Zelma- 
nowitz, got control of a 350-employee 
company but soon became embioiled in 
messy civil litigation with the firm’s New 
York financial backers 

i nvestigating Maris’ background, a pri¬ 
vate detective easily penetrated the 
cover supplied by Justice Department of¬ 
ficials Among other curiosities the mem¬ 
bers of the Mans family had all been is¬ 
sued Social Security cards with consecu¬ 
tive numbers Officials at Mans’ supposed 
alma maters, John Bartram High School 
(Justice officials spelled it Bertram) in 
Philadelphia and Baldwin Wallace Col¬ 
lege'in Ohio, had never heard of him His 
Army service number had never been of¬ 
ficially issued There was no record of his 
birth certificate, and his old Philadelphia 
home address turned out to be a vacant lot 


in an all-black neighborhood When court 
proceedings and irs collection procedures 
blew his cover in 1973, Tycoon Mans was 
forced to leave San Francisco in terror for 
his life 

Another slock swindler, named to¬ 
ward Hugh Wuensche, was moved to 
England, where, as Hugh L. Winchester, 
he managed to loot a Maltese investment 
fund of $600,000 before being jailed Jo¬ 
seph Bar bo/a, a New England hit man 
with 27 muiders to his credit, was relo¬ 
cated in San Francisco as Joseph Benlly, 
shortly afterward, local authorities arrest¬ 
ed him—for murder Louis Bombacino, 
a Chicago hoodlum, was given a floor- 
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Paul Marls, formerly Gerald Zelmanowltz 

Swindler, tycoon and now fugitive again 


sweeping job at the Arizona Public Ser¬ 
vice Co in Tempe He was eventually 
caught peddling urigation equipment sto¬ 
len from the company and profiting fiom 
a gambling-prostitution ung Justice of¬ 
ficials admit that at least KKJ of relo¬ 
cated witnesses are arrested again later, 
and the Government rarely vompensates 
their unsuspecting victims 

But the question of ultimate respon¬ 
sibility for the conduct of protected wit¬ 
nesses has yet to be resolved In the mean¬ 
time. former hoodlums keep re-entering 
polite society every day Zelmanowuz- 
Maris, for instance, has been relocated 
with yet another set of identity papers 
The Government will not, of course, say 
where he is, but he has assured friends 
that his new business venture promises 
to be bigger than ever. ■ 


Suing City Hall 

Mishaps in Massachusetts 
challenge an antique rule 

F ive years ago. when Boston Police¬ 
man John O’Bnen was rounding the 
corner of Brighton's Commonwealth Av¬ 
enue and Washington Street at 10 m p h 
in broad daylight, he lost control of his po¬ 
lice car and struck an eldeily woman 
named Bridget Neville Six months in the 
hospital and $32,000 m medical bills lat¬ 
er, Neville, now 83. won a belated jury 
awaid of $103,253 Fair enough 0 

Not at all Unless a reluctant Massa¬ 
chusetts state legislature takes action. 
Neville is likely to end up with fai less 
than $103,253 O’Bnen could be driven 
from his home and the city of Boston 
—O’Brien's employer—could gel off with 
a negligible payment The reason Massa¬ 
chusetts is one of twelve states still cling¬ 
ing to an antique doctrine of sovereign im¬ 
munity which forbids lawsuits against the 
government without us consent The doc¬ 
trine goes back to a medieval notion that 
“the king can do no wiong," and was pro¬ 
nounced in the U S as a "general propo¬ 
sition" by Chief Justice John Marshall in 
1821 In recent teims, sovereign immunity 
has meant that some victims of negligent 
state hospital officials oi wild-shooting 
Guardsmen and state police las at Kent 
Stale and Jackson State universities m 
1970) have no re'-ourse except to sue the 
individual government employees at fault 
Over the past 40 years, 38 states and the 
Federal Government have abolished or 
modified the doctrine, allowing citizens to 
haul vanous goveinments into court as 
they would a private party Slate courts 
and legislatures have largely abolished 
sovereign immunity for municipalities, 
too But Massachusetts has retained it. 
and at the Ume of Bridget Neville’s acci¬ 
dent the city provided only $15,000 woith 
of maximum liability coverage for each of 
its police officers So O’Brien, 65 and re¬ 
cently retired, was threatened with the 
possible auction of his sole significant as¬ 
set—an unmortgaged $18,700 house—in 
order to help pay for the couil judgment 
That piospect prompted Boston police to 
issue a counterthreat, vowing to lefuse to 
drive squad cars citywide unless public 
funds were used to pay O'Brien's debt 
Under such pressure city officials 
asked the state legislature for lefoim As 
a result, Neville has once more delayed 
pressing her claim Meanwhile, tiring of 
such legal imbroglios the Massachusetts 
Supic-me Judicial Court, in a separate but 
similar case, has pushed the legislature 
to act on the question of sovereign im¬ 
munity by the end of 1978 If the legis¬ 
lators do not allow citizens to make “rea¬ 
sonable" claims against the government 
by then, the court threatened to abolish 
the doctrine on its own—and without any 
limit to government liability ■ 
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Education 


Back to Busing—Again 

Violence is defused, but problems linger 

hicugo is on the vei ge of a racial cx- I worry is low 
plosion.' declares the Rev Jesse dian on the 


worry is low test scores The national me¬ 
dian on the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 
Jackson, whose Operation PUSH is push- 429 on the verbal exam, 471 for math 
ing for belter education "Busing means Boston's white students are scoring 445 
the destruction of our neighborhoods, and on the verbal and 464 on the math, blacks 
we're going to fight for our survival," re- 331 on verbal. 339 on math 
plies Housewife Connie Schaefer, presi¬ 
dent of the Bogan community council, Louisville Schools opened without inci- 
which represents the largely blue-collar dent last week, after two years marked 

Bogan Marquette Park areas, one of the by back-to-school riots, though diehard 

last all-white enclaves on Chicago's antibusers were planning a rally over La- 


Southwest Side 

The occasion of the exchange is the 
opening of school in Chicago and an at¬ 
tempt to bus about 900 students from 
ovei crowded black schools to under- 
crowded white ones An estimated 6,000 
local residents plan to boycott the first 
day of school this week as black tiansfei 
students are bused into a dozen schools 
in the section When rumors spread that 
police might develop "blue flu' that day 
—-calling in sick - so that they would not 
have to protect black children. Jackson 
hinted that black men might have to ride 
the buses carrying the transfers 

Such signs of rage and despair have 
been all >oo familiar since court-ordered 
busing first began Yet as schools open 
around the country, there is encouraging 
evidence that Chicago’s tensions—if not 
us desegregation problems- are fai from 
typical For a variety of reasons, busing 
is no longer education's most controver¬ 
sial issue Many cities have accepted it as 
& fait accompli either from sheer fatigue, 
distraction over declining educational 
slandaids, or because in some places bus¬ 
ing has worked better than expected 

In dozens of other cities, mass bus¬ 
ing may never come The Supreme Court 
has backed away from the concept of 
cross-district busingevei since 1974, when 
it ruled that Detroit need not bus sub¬ 
urban students into downtown schools 
unless it could be proved that both city 
and suburban officials willfully sought to 
segregate their schools Several alterna¬ 
tives to mass busing have also appealed 
and received the blessing of Congress, 
which has acted strongly over the past 
few years to curtail the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfaie's power 
to order busing Among the options so- 
called magnet or specialty, schools that 
offer courses not available elsewhere in 
the system Herewith a report caid on 
how the situation stands m a sampling 
of U S cities 

Boston Rumblings are heard in South 
jBostsSi, but no one predicts a return of 
i'ripi.pqlice or tear gas A citywtde Parent 
'^■yispry Council established by Federal 
Arthur Garnty Jr has done 
to defuse race tension Another 


bor Day The city's big problem now is 
student discipline-—a staggering 14.611 
suspensions last year more than half of 
them from among the 23 r ! black portion 
of enrollment—and so-called white flight, 


Los Angeles The logistics of integrating 
the area's 710-sq-mi, 600.000-student 
district have proved a formidable road¬ 
block m desegregating the city Nonethe¬ 
less, the city must present a plan on Oct. 3 
to Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Paul 
Egly, which, if approved, would take ef¬ 
fect next spring To avoid the ruling, afflu¬ 
ent whites are already leaving the San 
Fernando Valley area to adjacent, non- 
bused Ventura County, where developers 
are busily uprooting orange groves to 
plant new houses for the escapees 

Dallas A 21-member interracial com¬ 
mittee devised a desegregation plan 
peaceably put into effect last year m Dal¬ 
las Undei it, white children are bused 
into predominantly black schools for 
grades four through eight, black children 
in the same giades are taken out to a cen- 
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Bused students returning peacefully last week to Louisville’s Doss High School 

Encouraging evidence that Chicago V ten non s —it not its ptohlems—ate atypical 

or white-family migiation lo the suburbs j tral integrated school, and no one is bused 


to escape integration The exodus has 
caused school enrollment to drop from 


more than two or three miles But despite 
what seems ‘total commitment of the 


129,000 in the summer of 1975 to an es- j community,” according to Supennten- 


timated 113,913 this fall 

St. Louis Some 71' ( of public school stu¬ 
dents in St Louis are black, and a de¬ 
segregation case that goes to trial Oct 17 
is creating "a sense of nervousness and ap¬ 
prehension," reports Anthony Sestnc Jr, 
attorney for the Concerned Citizens for 
Neigh borhood Schools But neither Ses- 
ti ic nor anyone else anticipates violence 
if the plan's massive busing goes into ef¬ 
fect Says one cynical resident of Caron- 
delet, a Dutch enclave "The first yeai. 
they will apportion the 29‘fc white stu¬ 
dents among all the schools Two years 
later, they will leapportion the 1 S r c 
whites Pretty soon the number of white 
kids will be down to zero ” 


dent Nolan Estes, the city's white flight 
continues That flight prior to the plan 
had been phenomenal over 40,000 pu¬ 
pils have vanished since 1970 m a system 
that then enrolled 160,000 

It is hardly news that integration 
and busing have worked best in South¬ 
ern cities, where educators picdict 
that the lack of violence and climbing 
test scores may stanch the flow of whites. 
Says Wendell Holmes, the lone black 
member of the Jacksonville. Fla , school 
board "I still have some concerns about 
the small number of black administrators 
in the system, and about the sensitivity 
of some teachers to black children. But 
for Jacksonville, integration is a dead 
issue" ■ 
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Books 


The Toughest Question _ 

DANIEL MARTIN by John Fowles, Little. Brown, 629 pages; $12 95 


C an an English playwright turned Hol¬ 
lywood scenarist find, m his late 
40s, happiness and the right woman'’ By 
making this question the premise of his 
fourth novel, English Author John Fowles 
runs several risks, chief among them be¬ 
ing another question Should anybody 
care 7 And Fowles is far too thoughtful a 
writer not to have anticipated this reac¬ 
tion in advance His novel raises and then 
rubs constantly against the doubt that any 
single life—particularly that of an over- 
privileged, overpaid clerk in the bureau¬ 
cracy of mass entertainment—is truly 
worth caring about amid all the wreck¬ 
age, the past and potential dooms of the 
present century 

Daniel Martin, the novel’s hero, is 
aware of this dilemma and of his fortu¬ 
nate position in the world Raised in the 
Edenic splendors of the Devon country¬ 
side before the war and educated in the 
genteel bower of Oxford afterwaid, he 
falls into an existence in which occasion¬ 
al bumps are easily cushioned by his sta¬ 
tus and talent His marriage fails and his 
brief career as a London dramatist is not 
the roaring success he had hoped for But 
Martin's skill at writing dialogue lands 
him movie jobs, money, amorous actress¬ 
es and, eventually, a well-heeled expatri¬ 
ate life m Hollywood 

What’s wrong with this picture'* Too 
terribly British to be self-paying, Daniel 
is nonetheless self-regarding to a patho¬ 
logical degree He looks at himself and 
his contemporaries and sees failure “We 
had all our values wrong," he tells his cur- 
lent actress girl friend “We expected too 
much Trusted too much There’s a great 
chasm in twentieth-century history A 
frontier Whether you were born before 
nineteen thirty-nine or not The world, 
time it slipped Jumped forward three 
decades m one We antediluvians have 
been left permanently out of gear ” 

A n unexpected phone call gives Daniel 
the excuse he wants to step out of 
his current life his best friend at Oxford, 
long since estranged, is dying of cancer 
and wants to see him Although the Ox¬ 
ford aesthete in Daniel notes with defen¬ 
sive irony that “all return is a form of 
bathos,” he nonetheless packs his bags 
and his quest for self-purpose and goes 
home again 

In Fowles’ hands, this pilgrimage be¬ 
comes thoroughly absorbing, intellectual¬ 
ly challenging—and not at ail the snap¬ 
py read his admirers have come to expect 
In The Collector. The Magus and The 
French Lieutenant's Woman, Fowles kept 
fun and philosophy in separate compart¬ 
ments The narrative sleights of hand m 
these novels could be explicated m the 


classroom, the books could also be enjoyed 
—for their tight plotting and pervasive 
eroticism—straight off the drugstore rack 
Daniel Martin is altogether more austere, 
its story cannot be pried loose from its 
philosophical attack on one of the mod¬ 
ern age’s sacred tenets—“that only a trag¬ 
ic, absurdist, black-comic view of 
human destiny could be counted as truly 
representative and ‘serious ’ ” 

It is one thing to challenge this belief 
and quite another to write a novel show¬ 


ing it to be false Authors who try gen¬ 
erally find themselves accused of going 
soft, of frivolously aping the Pollyanna 
fadeouts of popular schlock To counter 
such charges. Fowles fills Daniel Martin 
with plenty of reasons for contemporary 
despair 1 war, poverty, tyrannies of the 
body and mind, mankind's apparent in¬ 
ability to do anything about problems ex¬ 
cept augment them His hero tries “to dis¬ 
cover what had gone wrong, not only with 
Daniel Martin, but his generation, age, 
century, the unique selfishness of it, the fu¬ 
tility, the ubiquitous addiction to wrong 
ends not only a trip to nowhere, but 
an exorbitant fare for it ” 

Fowles illustrates such issues through 
the intelligent conversations and coherent 


meditations of his characters—devices 
once common in good fiction but rare 
enough now to seem innovative again 
Gradually, the pattern of such thoughts 
forms an antidote to their depressing sub¬ 
jects Their wit, style, grace and refine¬ 
ment offer not a shelter from the storm 
(the refuge of the dandy) but a vantage 
point from which the storm can be most 
thoroughly observed 

Few novels in recent years have been 
more thoroughly textured with contem¬ 
porary history or more rigorously reluc¬ 
tant to offer pat solutions Near the end, 
Daniel tells his ex-wife's sister, a woman 
he once loved and now loves again “1 
don’t know how people like us were meant 


to live this age, Jane When it gives you 
only two alternatives feel deprived or 
feel guilty Play liberal or play blind It 
seems to me that either way we’re barred 
from living life as it was meant to be " 

This problem hardly bothers the ma¬ 
jority of mankind preoccupied with the 
daily struggle to exist, but ns specialness 
in no way invalidates it Like Henry 
James before him, Fowles has created rar¬ 
efied creatures free enough to take on the 
toughest question that life offers How to 
live 7 In suggesting that today's seemingly 
infinite variety of choices need not pro¬ 
duce a catatonic or nauseated anti-hero, 
Fowles has created both a startlingly pro¬ 
vocative novel and a courageous act of 
willed humanity — Paul Gray 
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John Fowles musing In the woods near his home In Lyme Regis, England 

Meditations on the ubiquitous addiction to wrong ends 
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You may think it's heartburn" 
. but you could be dead wrong 


If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack 

1. Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone 

2 . Pain may radiate to the shoul¬ 
der, arm, neck or jaw 

3 . The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4 . Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur 

5 . Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return 

Don’t wait Call your doctor im¬ 
mediately and tell himyoursymp- 
torns If he isn’t 
available, get to a .—Q—s. 

hospitalemergency f d* A 
room at once V 1 / 


A public service massage from your Haart Association 


T he progress of black American writ¬ 
ing Novelist Toni Motrison once said, 
is marked by five stages l ust comes the 
heat of protest, and then the more reflec¬ 
tive search foi peisonal identity This is 
followed by an exploration of culture, a re¬ 
finement of craft and finally a wider vi¬ 
sion of the world But the important thing, 
says Morrison, is not to explain but ‘to 
bear witness to record ' The author, who 
is also an editor at Random House, did 
this m The Bluest Eye (1*170) and Stila 
(1973), novels that dealt with blacks in 
the Middle West, wheie the authoi was 
born in 1931 

Son# of Solomon is an exuberant ex¬ 
pansion of her themes and literary tech¬ 
niques Using legend and the tradition of 
black oral history, she traces a family from 
Reconstruction to the civil lights move¬ 
ment—from slavery in the South, to farm¬ 
ing in Pennsylvania, to middle-class re¬ 
spectability in a Midwestern town Sonx 
of Solomon will inevitably be compared 
with Roots But any comparison must end 
with the superior quality of Morrison's 
imagination and prose Her fictional fam¬ 
ily is stuck with the portentous name of 
Dead, the result of an error at the Freed- 
men's Bureau in Virginia in 1869 “The 
man behind the desk was drunk," ex¬ 
plains one of the Deads “He asked Papa 
where he was bom Papa said Macon 
Then he asked him who his father was 
Papa said, ‘He's dead ' The Yankee wrote 
it all down, but in the wrong spaces " 
Morrison's protagonist is also called 
Macon Dead—grandson of the freed 
slave He is nicknamed Milkman because 
his mother suckled him until he was al¬ 
most tall enough for his feet to touch the 
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Now, 
there’s a pen 
designed to take 
! ts rightful place in 
your wardrobe. 

Targa by Sheaff er. Like a 
good suit, it has trim lines. Like 
a good shirt, it has fine details. 
Like good jewelry, it has a beauti¬ 
ful finish. 

And like any good fashion, it 
has an uncompromising amount of 
attention paid to the making of 
every line. Every detail. And every 
centimeter of it. 

Targa comes as a ballpoint, foun¬ 
tain pen or marker. All refillable. 

Look for it in the best dressed 
hands this season. 


Taraa 

Sheaner 







floor Yet he remained starved as a child 
for the heritage his silent family cannot 
or will not provide, his one wish is to fly 
"To have to live without that single gift 
saddened him and left his imagination so 
bereft that he appeared dull ” At twelve, 
he meets an outcast aunt, Pilate Dead, 
who fills the loie of tribal storyteller She 
tells of his grandfather, who was mur¬ 
dered defending his farm from whites, of 
her own escape with Milkman's father, 
their quarrel and separation, and her sub¬ 
sequent adventures She weaves a com¬ 
plex fable of magic, death, ghosts and hid¬ 
den treasure Nourished by these tales, 
Milkman retraces his family's steps He 
travels to Pennsylvania where a crone 
named Circe adds to his family history 
In the small Virginia town where his 
grandfather was born, Milkman hears a 
group of children sing a song that pro¬ 
vides the key to his past The refrain, "Sol¬ 
omon done fly, Solomon done gone' Sol¬ 
omon cut across the sky, Solomon gone 
home,” tells the story of an ancestor's 
mythical escape from slavery For the 
reader, the song unlocks the richness of 
the novel It is a book in which Morrison 
achieves her fifth stage—an artistic vision 
that encompasses both a private and a na¬ 
tional heritage — Angela Wigan 

Greater Walls 

CHINESE SHADOWS 
by Simon Leys 
Viking. 220 pages, $10 

A n old Chinese tale tells about a ty¬ 
rannical prime minister of the 3rd 
century B C who assembled his courtiers 
to lest their loyalty He had a deer brought 
before them and proclaimed it a horse 
Those who imprudently disagreed paid 
the price of calling a horse a horse with 
their lives 

Chinese Shadows is a brilliant, uncom¬ 
promising account of political distortion 
and sycophancy in contemporary China 
Simon Leys, the pseudonym for Pierre 
Ryckmans. a distinguished Belgian-born 
Sinologist, lucidly argues that the China 
of Mao, so far from being a revolutionary 
paradise of egalitarianism, is a monstrous 
tyranny ruled over by a new privileged 
class of bureaucrats and generals 

Leys, who spent six months in 1972 
in the People’s Republic, begins with a 
basic fact of life in China resident for¬ 
eigners are rigorously cut off from virtu¬ 
ally any spontaneous contact with ordi¬ 
nal y Chinese people Diplomats and 
journalists in Peking are stuck away in 
"the fai-off suburban quarantine station 
that passes for the foreign quarter " En¬ 
ter a restaurant, and the foreigner is led 
away to 1 a special lounge smelling of cam¬ 
phor," where eating a meal feels "like in¬ 
dulgence in a solitary vice " There are also 
special stores, exhibits and train compart¬ 
ments, an organization that handles all 
problems from providing servants to air 


__ Book s_ 

tickets, and even a beach resort where, ex¬ 
cept for top bureaucrats, the Chinese are 
rigorously excluded What all this indi¬ 
cates to Leys is the obsessive official fear 
that the masses might be contaminated 
the ideas of outsiders 
The quarantine in Peking has its 
counterpart m the carefully guided offi¬ 
cial tours by which the Maoist author¬ 
ities have shrunk the "immense and var¬ 
ied universe” of China Westerners are 
limited to the dozen or so cities, factones, 
communes and schools whose reason for 
being seems to be the welcoming of friend¬ 
ly travelers Leys takes the tour, finds that 
aside from a few carefully preserved his¬ 
torical monuments, China’s cultural trea¬ 
sures have been sealed off behind curtains 
of barbed wire, converted to barracks, or 
utterly destroyed by the Red Guards dur- 

A* 


I 



The Hall of Prayers near Peking 

Odor of camphor and deserts of tarmac 

ing their Cultural Revolution Leys’ long 
list of such monuments reads like a cat¬ 
alogue of a vanished past Certainly it be¬ 
lies the propaganda claim that Peking has 
carefully pieserved the country’s ancient 
heritage 

In fact Leys makes a convincing case 
for his charge that Peking itself is "a mur¬ 
dered town, a disfigured ghost of what was 
once one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world " The fabulous imperial For¬ 
bidden City remains, so does the exqui¬ 
sitely harmonious Temple of Heaven 
—marred only by a huge red screen 
bearing the inevitable Mao poem But the 
capitals ancient wall and magnificent 
gates have been torn down Dozens of 
graceful arches have been destroyed 
Whole neighborhoods have been bull¬ 
dozed for broad, eerily empty avenues. 
The reasons once again have to do with 
the politics of totalitarianism “Exalting 
deserts of tarmac” are required for those 


mass demonstrations in which the Chi¬ 
nese pay hdmage to Maoism 

Devotion is a key concept, one that 
the author sees as a dominant feature of 
Maoist politics He notes the similarity 
to religious fanaticism in Shaoshan, the 
Hunan village where Mao was born, the 
museum of revolutionary history has been 
built in duplicate to accommodate the 
crush of pilgrims Leys even goes so far 
as to see in China “the incarnation of a 
medieval dream, where institutionalized 
Truth has again a strong secular arm to 
impose dogma, stifle heresy, and uproot 
immorality " 

Underlying all this is the author’s 
belief that China is a dictatorship by bu¬ 
reaucracy—one made more than nor¬ 
mally timid and inflexible by the long 
power struggle that has occupied the lead¬ 
ership in Peking In a society where yes¬ 
terday's hero has so often turned into 
today’s target of vilification. Leys sees a 
regime that has had to rely on an ever 
more improbable system of organized ly¬ 
ing to explain things to its people Of¬ 
ficial language has itself been reduced 
to a few tiresome but unassailable cliches 
—the ’’prefabricated jargon that is a sub¬ 
stitute foi thought ” 

Leys' anti-Maoism sometimes leads 
him to see only evil Yet his informed sub¬ 
jectivity still comes closer to a believable 
portrait of China than any Western writ¬ 
er has managed since journalists and 
scholars began flocking to Peking five 
yeais ago His book should make it al¬ 
most impossible to visit China without 
being aware of the Revolution’s hidden 
shadows — Richard Bernstein 
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“See my country by train. 

Your face will light up when you do.” 


"Down the street is a centunes-oid temple—a 
minute's walk and the present becomes the past" 
That's Alfred Amunugarna. 49, talking about a 
subject that's near and dear to his heart -his home¬ 
land, Sri Lanka 

Alfred's a tourist officer in Sri Lanka's Railway 
Tourist Service With 29 years of railway service 
to his credit, he is more than qualified to talk about 
and show you Sri Lanka The temples The vast gieen 
tea growing areas The traditional Kandyan arts 
and crafts of the hill cour.tiy horn which he hails 
Tourism's grown into a big industry in Sri Lanka 
and Alfred loves being a part of it all Loves meeting 
people fiorn all over the world And loves the way 
faces light up when visitors board hi s train His train^ 
That's Alfred's way of fondly describing the new 
deluxe system of air-conditioned coaches com¬ 
missioned specifically for sightseeing in Sri Lanka 
"The new coaches replace our old hot boxes," 
says Alfred "They create a cheerful and comfortable 
atmosphere No one sweats it out any more We 
even have modern dining facilities aboard" 

For the thousands of visitors to Sri Lanka yearly. 


sightseeing got on the right hack when the new 
turns started lolling According to Alfred, The 
Railway Tounst Seivice owes its success today to 
these trains Now, all our guests vow to return in 
the futuie" 

Sii Lanka's tourists had no idea that the tiair 1 
that earned them in such weather-wise comfort was 
made by Hitachi Or that Hitachi inqenuity—in 
everything from electrical home appliances to 
telecommunications 
equipment —has been 
bettering people's lives 
for 60 years We're 
dedicated to doing oui 
best, making pioducts 
with people like Alfred 
and his guests in mind 
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“ .which 
Swiss bank?” 


Financial specialists offer this advice “Con¬ 
tact Union Bank of Switzerland'’. We provide ser¬ 
vices in every scetoi of international finance, have 
headquarters in Zurich, are active on all conti¬ 
nents Oui stability matches that of Switzerland's 
economy and currency. UBS can help you gain 
access to the international money and capital 
markets 


Total assets 52,60(1 million Swiss francs. I 

Capital and reserves. 3,200 million Swiss francs 

Head Office li,ihnholsuj-.se 45, /.wish 

Offices in Switzerland Geneva, Lausanne, Basle, Berne, 

Lugano, al the /wish and Geneva Aiiports and in 20(1 othei 
Mentions in Swit/ciland 

Our worldwide network: Europe L ondon, Luxembourg. Madud ' 
Moscow North America- New Voik, Chicago, San 1 lancisso, • , 

Cayman Is , llumillon/Berniuda Mexico, Montreal. Toronto 
Central and South America. Panama, Bogota. C arasas, Sao Paulo, i 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires Middle East- Abu Dhabi. Bahrain 
Beirut, Jeddah, lehran Far East: Tokyo, Singapore, Hong Kong, , 
Australia-Melbourne,Sydney, Africa - lohannesburg I 
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The Underclass 

To the Editors 

We ate in your debt for making vis¬ 
ible and understandable the plight of 
America's underclass (Aug 291 

Time und again when jobs that meant 
real paychecks have only been hinted at, 
thousands have turned out early at the op¬ 
portunity Many useful things need to be 
done to make our lives more civilized 
Public service jobs—or the Government 
as the employer of last resort—are good 
for people who hold those jobs, and for 
the rest who are working 

Franklin Walhck 
United Auto W- orkers Washington Report 
Washington, D C 

Why is everyone on the cover either 
black or Puerto Rican 1 ’ You make itsound 



(or look) as if eveiyone who is on welfare 
and jobless is black or Puerto Rican 7 rue, 
a lot of them arc diug addicts and al¬ 
coholics. and a lot of them are while 

Laura Pruett 
Springfield, Mo 

Albirtha Young on Chicago's West 
Side complains, “It s no easy job just sit¬ 
ting here fiom one year to the next doing 
nothing " She is tending eleven children 
That's doing nothing ’ 

Caren Dewai 
Minneapolis 

In your discussion of remedies for the 
awful problems of the American under¬ 
class you seem to have left out the most 
necessary fiist step, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant answer of all birth control 

Kathenne Newman 
Cedarburg, Wis 

Ethics and Morality 

Jimmy is proud of Bert I Aug 291, and 
I am disappointed m Jimmy l believed 
he meant all that stuff about ethics and 
morality Perhaps the rest of the country 


_ Letters _ 

needs to be educated m the Georgia va¬ 
riety of those virtues 

William W Weaver 
Haddonfietd. NJ 

Now we know why President Carter 
chose Bert Lance as budget director and 
has such confidence in him Anybody who 
can juggle his personal finances the way 
Mr Lance has had to do obviously was 
ready for bigger things The guy is a ma¬ 
gician—just the quality we need to bal¬ 
ance the fedetal budget 

A!beit Clark 
Gioveland. Calif 

Attacks by the press against Bert 
L ance weaken America by disheartening 
other good men from accepting the chal¬ 
lenge when called to public service 

William H Wilkei son 
Atlanta 

King of Rock V Roll 

I am 34 years old, and was one of the 
sciearning teen-agers who rode that '50s 
train with Elvis 1 Aug 291 It doesn't mat¬ 
ter that 1 have every Presley lecord le- 
leased from November 1955 through June 
1959 and none thereafter It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter that I saw Elvis in person in 1957 but 
never again It doesn't matter that 1 saw 
only the first four of his movies and only 
the TV shows that he appeared on in the 
'50s The bond that was established be¬ 
tween Elvis and me so many years ago 
has never been broken 

l feel truly sorry for what life seems 
to have done to Elvis the man But noth¬ 
ing can tarnish the memories 1 cherish 
of that young, sensuously handsome, 
hard-driving, soft-speaking rocker who 
changed my world and influenced my life 
so many years ago when he was there 
and I was there, and the time was right 
for America's youth to stand up and 
scream “This is mine 1 ’ No —not the last 
stop on the ' Mystery Train ' 1 will ride 
it the rest of my life 

Sharon Jankovuh 
Des Plaines HI 

I can't believe it' Instead of giving us 
a cover story about Elvis Presley a man 
who made the American dream a real¬ 
ity. you gave us an eight-page spread 
about an American nightmare 

Rebecca Everly 
Livermore, Ky 


The King of Comedy 

Three and one-half pages on Elvis and 
one paragraph on Groucho lAug 29]’’ 
Shame on you 

Dennis Staples 
Fremont, Ohio 

Groucho was the divine king of com¬ 
edy. and his passing ts disheartening to 
the legions of his fans Your article was 
far too short to encompass all of his ac¬ 


complishments or even to describe the joy 
he brought to millions of hearts 

Steven Casper 
Baltimore 

1 can only assume that the Groucho 
Marx I knew is not the same one whose 
passing was noted briefly m your Mile¬ 
stones column T hope the excuse ts not 
that he chose to die on a weekend I doubt 
that TiMf would want to suggest that, of 
all people, Groucho's timing was off 

Dick Cavett 
New York City 

Is it my imagination, or were you guys 
a little skimpy with the Groucho Marx 
obituary 7 

Woody Allen 
New York City 


“Dignity” and “Justice” 

Upon his return from Cuba, Senator 
Church i Aug 221 stated that his host Fidel 
Castro was a man of “dignity" with " a 
great sense of justice ’ I would like to ask 
the Senator how he defines dignity and 
justice in the case of a man who keeps 
his people under constant surveillance, 
has thousands of political prisoneis tor¬ 
tured, and sentences countless others to 
be shot by firing squads merely because 
they date to disagree with his policies 

Raul Alfon so 
Miami 

I was five years old when I left Cuba 
in 1962 but the suffering of my family 
and fellow countrymen has been very real 
to me 

Has Senator Church forgotten the 
young men who escaped from C uba on 
the wheels of an airplane headed for 
Spain 7 Has he forgotten the many peo¬ 
ple who escaped on rafts and small boats 
to live in freedom 7 

Alina S Palac ios 
Aubuirt, Ala 


Normal Relations 

If China wants normal relations as 
much as we do. it seems unfair that the 
U S should make all the sacrifices by 
breaking relations with Taiwan 1 Aug 291 
It seems reasonable to assume that Chi¬ 
na could make its sacrifice by promising 
not to take over Taiwan by force 

Leonard Schoppa 
Vernon, Texas 

We people in Taiwan are confident 
that we will outlive the menace of tyr¬ 
anny We will carry on for years, alone if j 
necessary' I'll be proud of having been a i 
real Chinese struggling in my own land 

Chao Tsung-hsu 
Hsm-tsun, Taiwan ' 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building. 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chlyodaku. 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


S o far Jimmy Carter has had little cause for complaint about press cover¬ 
age His fresh personal style, his often puzzling but engaging personal¬ 
ity. his numerous initiatives—from energy to the Panama Canal treaty—have 
been massively and on the whole favorably reported. The first major negative 
story about the Carter Administration has been Bert Lance At first, not only 
members of the White House but other Americans felt that the press might be 
too hard on the embattled director of the Office of Management and Budget 
But by now. congressional and Government investigators, following the re¬ 
porters, are demonstrating the seriousness of the case Time Press Writer Don¬ 
ald Morrison this week surveys how the Lance affair has been covered, he con¬ 
cludes that despite some missteps, press treatment was fair 

As it happened, Time did the first major reporting on the case in a story 
last May Two months earlier. Washington 
Correspondent Philip Taubman had noted a 
pattern of inconsistencies in Lance’s finan¬ 
cial situation as it had been revealed during 
his confirmation hearings In reporting this 
week's cover story. Taubman received coop¬ 
eration from Government sources, the 
Comptroller's office, the Senate Governmen 
tal Affairs Committee, the Justice Depart 
ment and the FBI 

Correspondent Rudolph Rauch Ill has 
spent long days talking with Lance's former 
associates in Atlanta Says he "There has 
been a gradual slide m the willingness of* 
sources to talk on the record—or, in some Philip Taubman 
cases, to talk at all " 

The cover story was written by Senior Writer Ed Magnuson, with accom¬ 
panying pieces by Associate Editors James Atwater and Frank Merrick For 
Magnuson. who wrote much of our Watergate coverage, it was not a welcome 
task “Any companson between Bert Lances troubles and the enormity of 
Watergate is ridiculous,” he says “But I’m getting a little tired of writing about 
guys in trouble " 



Boston Stringer Johanna McGeary, who filed on the America's Cup races 
for our Sport story written by Associate Editor Frederic Golden, had only 
one previous run-m with sailing While m the Peace Corps in Panama, she 
sailed with San Bias Indians in a dugout canoe with a flour-sack sail Arriving 
in Newport not knowing a boom from a bilge pump, she quickly picked up 
enough expertise to follow the final trials Says McGeary "1 decided to pass up 
the chance to sail in the America’s Cup press regatta scheduled for the first lay 
day of the races 1 still don’t know how to sail—except on paper ” 
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.. because most of them belong to Ran Am. 


In 1970 Pan Am introduced 747 service 
to the Pacific and today, we have the largest 
fleet of 747's crossing it. Our exclusive 
nonstop 747SP from Tokyo to Los Angeles 
and Sydney to San Francisco is the fastest 
service between two points. 

No matter where you board a Pan Am 747, 
you'll find we're the only airline that 

C rovides four entrees in First Class and 
pper Deck Dining on select flights. 


We also offer a choice of two movies and 
a wide selection of stereo music for your 
listening pleasure. 

The planes may belong to us, but the flights 
belong to you. 



Experience makes the difference. 











A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 14 The Carter Administration is in the I 
midst of untangling itself from its first major political scandal, in¬ 
volving Bert Lance, director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, a Cabinet-level position that has responsibilities 
throughout the Government Lance, it has been disclosed, en¬ 
gaged in several questionable practices during his years as a 
banker m Georgia Some of these activities may even violate var¬ 
ious federal laws For weeks Carter has defended Lance, an old 
friend and one of his most trusted adviseis. but last week the 
President was putting distance between himself and his budget 
director It now appears that Lance will almost surely resign, pos¬ 
sibly after defending his record in testimony befoie a congres¬ 
sional committee 

THE WORLD: p. 7 West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
personally took command of a special "crisis staff' that was 
formed aftei the kidnaping of piominent Industrialist Hanns- 
Martin Schleyer The kidnapers threatened to kill Schieyer un¬ 
less eleven terrorists were released from West German prisons, 
each given $43,000, and flown to a foreign country of their choos¬ 
ing It was the third time since last April that a group calling it¬ 
self the Red Army Faction had acted with devastating effect 
The RAF had earliei killed West Germany's chief federal pros¬ 
ecutor and a noted Frankfurt banker 

p. 9 After hearing an impassioned speech by Prime Minister 
James Callaghan, Britain’s powerful Trades Union Congress 
voted to limit future wage-increase demands to one a year The 
votes had hardly been counted, however, when some labor lead¬ 
ers began to talk about ignoring the pledge Under a previous 
agreement with the British government, unions had limited wage 
increases to 4 x / 2 '/i in 1976-77 But last year’s price surge of 15*1 
caused widespread discontent among workers Meanwhile, Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher, leader of the Conservative Party, which has 
scored impressive victories in recent by-elections, embarked on 
an eight-day visit to the US In an interview with Timl’s Her¬ 
man Nickel, she predicted that in the next election, the Con- 


ventures of a city woman who is sent to a commune and a book 
about the personal lives of high-living party officials 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 34 America s steel industry is 
suffering from a scries of adverse developments that have slashed 
profits Industry leaders claim that foreign competition is a key 
villain They charge that Eutopean and Japanese steelmakers 
have been dumping steel in the U S market, and are seeking im¬ 
port quotas from the Carter Administration The industry also 
suffeis ffoni Government pressure to keep prices down, heavy 
expenditures for antipollution equipment and from a stnke of 
iron-ore workers that has been going on since Aug I 
p. 36 Japanese businessmen believe that the economic stim¬ 
ulus package announced by Premier Taken Fukuda last week 
is a case of too little, too late "Its effect will not be visible" 
until the end of the fiscal year next Match, says one business¬ 
man The $7 6 billion ptogram increases government expen¬ 
ditures for housing, express trains and superhighways 

RELIGION: p. 39 American Evangelist Billy Graham Iasi week 
launched his first lour to a Communist-bloc nation, an eight- 
day crusade in Hungary The visit was apparently sparked by 
the Hungarian government's desire to present a more liberal 
image to the West as participating nations prepare to convene 
in Belgrade next month to review the implementation of the Hel¬ 
sinki accord Hungary would also like to attain a “most favored 
nation" status in its trade relations with the U S The general sec¬ 
retary of the Soviet Union's Baptist council was in Budapest to 
greet Graham, leading to speculation that Graham may some 
day preach in the Soviet Union 

SPORT: p. 42 The U S crew is expected to win the Amer¬ 
ica’s Cup, symbolic of sailing supremacy, for the 23rd time in a 
row when the Cup races are held in Atlantic waters off Amer¬ 
ica’s East Coast this week In the summer an Australian boat 
beat entrants from Franee and Sweden to earn the right to ehal- 


• servatives would win and. she hopes, "with a good majority " 
P-11 A soon-to-be-published book about Uganda President Idi 
j Amin records examples of the dictator's brutality In A State of 
Blood. Henry Kyemba, who once served Amin as private sec- 
I retary but later fled to Britain, says that the two Cabinet min- 
j isters and Anglican Archbishop Janani Luwum. who Amin 
! claimed had been killed in a traffic accident last February, were 
actually killed by Uganda's secret police Kyemba also writes 
that Amin has experimented with eating human flesh, finding 
it, in, Amin’s words, “even more salty than leopard meat ” Last 
week Amin ordered the public execution of 15 people 
p. 13 Highly heretical underground literature is circulating co¬ 
vertly throughout parts of China. Among the writings making 
the rounds is a pornographic story that details the sexual ad- 


lengetheUS The skipper of the U S boat. Courageous, is an At¬ 
lanta businessman with a flair for offending sailing's socialites 
with his cocky ways, but few would argue that he is not an out¬ 
standing sailor 

MEDICINE: p. 54 The use of drugs in ti eating leprosy has be¬ 
come so successful that the state of Hawaii would like to phase 
out Kalaupapa, one of America s two principal leprosanums. 
Timi-'s Gilbert Cant recently visited the hospital, located on a re¬ 
mote part of the Hawaiian Islands, and found that none of the pa¬ 
tients have active cases of leprosy All are free to leave but 
some choose to remain because they feel more secure in the lep¬ 
rosarium Patients who get up-to-date treatment now have the 
same life expectancy as other Americans. 






COUNTING 
THE PEOPLE 
WHO COUNT 

A Revealing Look at the Pacific 
Area’s Leadership Community 


For the past 12 years International 
Research Associates (Asia) has sur¬ 
veyed the Asia Pacific Area's leader¬ 
ship community to find out who are 
the travelers who travel the most 
where they go and why, what publica¬ 
tions they read, where they read travel 
advertising 

Highlighted in the following are the 
results of the 1976 Intiamar Study- 
Media Phase, the fifth on the series 
and most comprehensive to date, 
based on personal interviews with ovei 
4,000 top echelon business executives, 
government officials and professionals 
in 14 key cities in Asia and the South 
Pacific. Hong Kong, Bombay, Jakarta, 
Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 
Manila, Taipei, Seoul, Tokyo, Guam, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth The 
findings are presented separately for 
local resident elites and foreign 
resident elites 

The men in charge 

Participants in the Intramar survey 
are the decision makers in their com¬ 
munities, the people other people 
turn to for direction and leadership. 
Reach them and you reach the core of 
your market 

In city after city, they account for 
a disproportionate share of all high 
ticket products and services purchased 
For example, 100% traveled abroad in 
the past three years These 4,179 men 
made over 25,000 airline trips, two- 
thirds of them for business. 

Where do they get their information 
from 7 

Increasingly from magazines, and spe¬ 
cifically from TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine 



Of all the magazines available in 
Asia and the South Pacific, TIME is 
read most by both foreign and local 
elites on a composite basis Among 
locals TIME is read regularly by 54% 
As you might expect the percentage 
among foreigners is higher still — 61% 
selected TIME as their first choice 
Indeed, TIME has been #1 in every 
Intramar Survey since 1965 

Magazines — A Key Medium in the 
Pacific 

Back in 1967 when Intramar tested 
a similar group for airline ad recall, 
magazines trailed newspapers by 
20—30% By 1976, magazines had 
closed the gap. In the intervening 
years, newspapers and TV have both 
suffered losses, while magazines have 
consistently gained. The trend toward 
magazines is stronq, they are without 
doubt steadily increasing in impor¬ 
tance throughout the Pacific! And 
TIME is leading the way 

TIME sells 

TIME is the magazine in which tiavel 
advertising is most often read, by a 
wide margin For instance, twice as 
many local elites see travel advertising 
in TIME as in the first runner-up and 
three times as many as in the second 
runner-up The figures vary among the 
foreign elite group, but the story is 
the same - advertising in TIME is 
more effective by a wide margin. 


Not only are TIME buyers more 
responsive to ads, they are the most 
active consumers. They take more 
trips and they're more likely to travel 
again in the near future than non- 
TIME readers. As the frequency of 
travel increases so does TIME'S cover¬ 
age of the market increase — from 51% 
among light travelers to 59% among 
medium travelers and higher still 
(61%) among those who took 10 or 
more trips abroad in the past three 
years 

Pacific T ravel — A Small Market 

Despite the enormous size of the 
Pacific Basin, the actual number of 
people who travel around the area is 
comparatively small In short, a few 
hundreds of thousands of people 
account for a major portion of indus¬ 
try revenue. Reaching these frequent 
travelers is really what travel market¬ 
ing is all about. 

Each week TIME Magazine brings 
the world to its readers in an accurate 
and meaningful way And that is one 
teason the Pacific leadership com¬ 
munity turns to TIME for its news and 
information These decision makers 
are eager for what the world has to 
offer They are interested in the in¬ 
formation found in TIME'S advertising 
pages, as well as its editorial content. 

These men are in a position not 
only to travel, but to afford expensive 
watches, drive fine cars, serve the best 
liquor. TIME is the premier news¬ 
magazine and the best way to reach 
the people who count, the influential 
and affluent 

For a copy of the entire 1976 
Intramar Study Media Phase, please 
contact a TIME representative. 



For multinational marketing 





Police search for clues at scene of terrorist ambush In Cologne at which prominent Industrialist Haims-Martln Schleyer (right) was kidnaped 


The World 

WI<?I GIRMANY 

Ambush in a “Civil War” 

After a brutal kidnaping Botin plans to get tough on terrorists 


T he two-car armed convoy thal 
wound its way through Cologne s 
streets last week was bunging 
well-known Industrialist Hanns- 
Mai tin Schleyer. 62. home from his dow n- 
town office Suddenly the blue Mercedes 
i carrying Schleyer screeched to a halt in 
older to avoid crashing into a yellow se¬ 
dan that was blocking half the stieel and 
a baby carnage that had ioiled across the 
other half Sensing dangei. the duvet of 
the convoy’s second car pulled up behind 
. Schleyer's auto As three of the body¬ 
guards jumped out, they and Schleyer's 
■ chauffeur were mowed down by at least 
1 300 machine-gun bullets, filed by about 
half a dozen teirorists His ambushed 
j guards sprawled dead in pools of blood. 

1 Schleyer was dragged into a white Volks¬ 
wagen Kombi bus and whisked away 
The abduction sent waves of anger 
i and fear tippling through West Germany 
! The brutal incident was the latest round 
, in what many West Germans have be- 
; gun calling a civil war between '.heir gov- 
, ernment and a small army o f nihilistic 
. urban tenorists bent on disrupting pub¬ 
lic ordei Since April. Chief Federal Pros- 
. ccutor Siegfried Buback has been gunned 
• down on the streets of Karlsruhe and 
Banker JUrgen Ponto slain inside his es- 
: tate near Frankfurt (Time. Aug 15) Are- 
■ port by the Bundeskrimmalamt (Federal 
Criminal Office) estimates that some 
j 1.200 persons in West Germany could 
“become active and dangerous at any 
time," and an additional 6.000 might give 


■ the tenorists "more than verbal support ’’ 

J No wonder that traditionally law-abiding 
West Germans aie clamoring loudly for 
Bonn to take swift and decisive action 
against what appears lo be a teriorist 
epidemic 

The daring, meticulously executed 
kidnaping was a humiliating shock to au¬ 
thorities Less than two weeks before it 
happened, police had warned Schleyei 
thal he might be in danger and urged him 
to travel with bodyguaids as an increas¬ 
ing number of German businessmen have 
been doing Not only had police found 
the initials H M (possibly standing foi 
Schleyer's first names) on papets in the 
possession of terrorists, but the industri¬ 
alist was also a natural target A directoi 
of Daimler-Ben/, Sehleyer a Iso heads both 
the Federation of German Industries and 
the Confederation of German Employers 
— the country's two most powerful busi¬ 
ness associations He has often appeared 
on television as a spokesman for Big Busi¬ 
ness on policy issues and labor disputes 

After receiving woi d of the abduction 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt dropped all 
other work to take personal command of 
a special "crisis staff” composed of high 
officials, security police and crime experts 
A nationwide alert was ordered, and 
Schmidt made a televised appeal for all 
Germans to cooperate in the search 

The day after the abduction the kid¬ 
napers made six demands in a letter that 
was anonymously left at a police station 
It was signed Kommando Siegfried Haus 


i nei RAF — refen mg to a ten oust who 
died after a 1975 attack on the West Ger¬ 
man embassy in Stockholm The initials 
stand foi the now familiar Red Army Fac¬ 
tion which had killed both Buback and 
Ponto The kidnapers message warned 
; that Schleyei would be killed unless elev- 
I cn terrorists were released fiom Get man 
prisons each given 100,000 deutsche 
marks (about $43,000), and flown out of 
the country Among the eleven Andieas 
i Baadet Jan-C'atl Raspe and Gudrun 
j Lnsslin. the lop rffembers of the noton- 
ous Baader-Metnhofgang whoatcseiv- 
! ing life sentences fot the 1972 bombing 
1 murders of fout US servicemen and 34 
I attempted killings 

T ' o guarantee the safely of the fieed 
terrorists, the kidnapeis demand¬ 
ed that they be accompanied on 
then flight out of Geimany by 
j Swiss Human Rights Activist Denis Pay- 
j ot and by Protestant Theologian Martin 
1 Niemoller, 85. famed for his opposition to 
j Hitlei (Niemollei said he was willing to 
go ) As proof that Schleyer was still alive 
| the terrorists sent feJeial officials a sideo 
I tape of the industii.ilist in captivity 

The government icplied to the kid- 
I napcis demands with a series of cryptic 
| messages that sporadically interrupted 
rad io and 7 V programs Inoneannounce- 
] meni. foi example, it was stated that i 
I the Fedeial Criminal Office agreed to i 
! "No 5 After the government released j 
1 the kidnapers' letter, puzzled West Ger- 
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Siegfried Haag Jan-Cari Raape 


Educated products of middle-class homes 

mans learned that the number referred 
to a specific demand of the terrorists Item 
No 5 was that the government publish 
the letter, which concluded with a cool in¬ 
sult “We are assuming that Schmidt will 
make every effort to clarify his relation¬ 
ship with this fat magnate of the cream 
of national industry ’’ 

At week's end federal aulhontics had 
not yet identified the kidnapers by name 
But as admitted members of the Red 
Army Faction, they presumably conform 
to a generic profile of the contemporary 
terrorists put together by the computers of 
the Federal Criminal Office Almost all 
the known disciples of Andreas Baader 
are well-educated products of respectable 
—sometimes prominent—middle- and 


The Wcdd 

upper-middle-class homes Unlike the 
student radicals of the late ’60s who lashed 
out against “capitalist exploitation,” im¬ 
perialism and the U S involvement in 
Viet Nam, today’s German terrorists 
seem strikingly apolitical In the coffee¬ 
houses of university towns, they are called 
Spontts —for spontaneous radicals who do 
not bother with ideology but simply want 
to destroy the present system, regardless 
of the consequences “It’s a bit fright¬ 
ening,” observes a security officer from 
a Western country who serves as a li¬ 
aison in Bonn "When we kick down 
doors looking for these people at home, 
we find almost always tons of literature 
—wall-to-wall Marx and Marcuse But 
here, they find nothing—no literature, 
just weapons " 

The nihilism of the terrorists wor¬ 
ries West Germans, so does the inability 
—so far—of the government to subdue 
them In what Chancellery Spokesman 
Dr Armm Grunewald called a “tragic 
coincidence." the Cabinet last week 
adopted measures to strengthen Bonn's 
hand against the terrorists The Cabinet 
action had no direct connection with the 
Schlcyer kidnaping, since it had been 
prompted by measures tabled five months 
ago by the Christian Democratic oppo¬ 
sition The two sets of proposals, which 
the Bundestag will consider this month, 
agreed on a numbei of key points 1) 





Andreas Baader Gmfrun EnssHn _ 

Behind the doors, only weapons 

the trial of terrorists would be speeded 
and prison terms toughened, 2) radical 
attorneys would be curbed from abusing 
the privileges of the lawyer-client rela¬ 
tionship ( see box). 3) coordination of fed¬ 
eral, state and local police should be 
improved to track down the terrorists 
more effectively 

Such measures would bolster Bonn's 
police powers—a development that also 
worries many Germans in view of their 
country’s Nazi past But if the mood of 
the country in the wake of the Schleyer 
kidnaping is any guide, most Germans to¬ 
day feel that the dangers of increased ter¬ 
rorism are far greater than the risk of 
democratically elected governments in 
Bonn misusing increased powers ■ 


Masters of Disruption 

W est German terrorists have a powerful ally their coun¬ 
try's legal system The laws of the Federal Republic, 
many enacted when Hitler was a fresh memory, strongly 
guarantee the right of political dissent and pul heavy re¬ 
straints on the investigative and prosecutory powers of the 
slate A cadre of 70 or so clever young radical lawyers (out of 
31,000 practicing attorneys in West Germany) have pushed 
the system to its libertarian limits They are not only the ter¬ 
rorists' best friends, but also the worst enemies of the courts 
Most of these radical attorneys attended taw school in 
the late 60s and were deeply influenced by the radical stu¬ 
dent movement of the time in their forensic strategies, they 
have clearly taken cues from the OS's William Kunstler 
and othei defense counsel who gained prominence during 
the widely publicized trials of American radicals like the 
Chicago Seven The German lawyers have mastered the art 
of disrupting cases with obfuscating rhetoric demands for 
evidence that is impossible to secure, requests for delays 
Lacking any provision for contempt of court. German judg¬ 
es have geneially been powerless to control these lawyers, 
disbarment is a seldom used procedure 

Using the privileged status of the attorney-client rela¬ 
tionship as a cloak, about a dozen of these lawyers have 
served—illegally—as liaison between imprisoned terrorists 
and their colleagues still at large In the past two years, for 
example, there were 12,664 visits to twelve imprisoned ter¬ 
rorists by attorneys who brought about 60,000 pieces of mail 
Lawyer Armtn Newerla made some 600 visits to his ter¬ 
rorist client during the period—yet made only four court¬ 
room appearances. Authorities are convinced that on such 
“consultative visits” the lawyers carry messages from one ter¬ 


rorist group to another, coordinate hunger strikes and de¬ 
velop plans foi future terrorist attacks Nothing else ex¬ 
plains the uncanny prescience of the eleven terrorists whose 
freedom was demanded last week by the kidnapers of 
Hanns-Martm Schleyer Although in separate prisons, all 
eleven abruptly ceased hunger strikes four days before the in¬ 
dustrialist’s abduction—apparently to regain strength for the 
release they expected in exchange for Schleyer’s freedom 
Some attorneys have become active participants in ter- 
rotism Siegfried Haag, 32. is now awaiting trial on charges 
of helping to organize the 1975 raid on the West German em¬ 
bassy in Stockholm Before his second arrest late last year, 
he was trained m hijacking techniques in South Yemen and. 
for a time, served as Andreas Baader's defense counsel 
Bonn believes that Haag may have masterminded last week's 
kidnaping 

A s a result of the attorneys’ flagrant abuse of their priv¬ 
ileges, laws have been enacted that allow the govern¬ 
ment to spy on the correspondence between lawyer and cli¬ 
ent New restrictions on the lawyer-client relationship arc 
likely Among the anti-terrorist measures approved by the 
Cabinet last week was one that would enable courts to bar 
from terronst proceedings all lawyers suspected of criminal 
collaboration As of now, only absolute proof of wrongdo¬ 
ing is grounds for such action The opposition Christian 
Democrats insist that the Bonn government must get even 
tougher—for example, by assigning an independent judge 
to monitor all attorney-chent meetings where there is any 
possibility of criminal collaboration Helmut Schmidt’s gov¬ 
ernment fears that any such legislation would be too great 
an infringement on individual rights Nonetheless, the rad¬ 
ical lawyers may begin finding it more difficult to collab¬ 
orate with their terronst clients 
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BRITAIN 

Buying Time from the Unions 

The workers are angry, but they voted for a compromise 


I t «w only a partial victory, but for Brit¬ 
ain’s Prune Minister James Callaghan, 
every little bit helps these days. Meeting 
last week in the tacky resort city of Black¬ 
pool, 1,148 delegates of the powerful 
Trades Union Congress voted by a 3-to-2 
margin to limit the future wage-increase 
demands of their individual unions to one 
a year. Callaghan would have preferred 
a third year of voluntary wage restraints 
in accordance with the government’s in¬ 
comes policy (Time, July 18) The effect 
of the T U C vote, even though it set no 
limits on the size of wage hikes unions 
might demand, is to put off most new con¬ 
tract negotiations to 1978—thereby buy¬ 
ing a little time for the Labor-led coali¬ 
tion government in its battle against 
inflation 

Two years ago, the unions voluntarily 
accepted government-proposed guide¬ 
lines that limited wage increases to £.b 
in 1975-76 and 4'/ 2 % in 1976-77 But af¬ 
ter last year, in which prices rose by 15%, 
workers decided they had had it, unions 
throughout Britain announced that they 
intended to seek gams of 20% to 100% be¬ 
ginning this autumn For Callaghan, the 
unions' actions threatened a political cri¬ 
sis as well as an economic one Liberal 
Party leaders warned that they would 
withdraw their crucial 13 votes in the 
House of Commons from the Labor gov¬ 
ernment unless it effectively restrains 
wages Chancellor of the Exchequer Den¬ 
is Healey and union leaders suggested the 
twelve-month rule as a compromise, since 
it would at least defer big wage increases 
until next year, when inflation is expect¬ 
ed to ease 

The twelve-month rule was the hot¬ 
test issue at Blackpool Veteran union 
I leaders who support it were jeered by the 
militant rank and file, one union chief, 
National Union of Mineworkers Presi¬ 
dent Joe Gormley, was spat upon and 
called a "scab” by demonstrators It was 
left to the Prime Minister himself, a 
trgdes-union member for four decades, to 
make the most effective case for wage re¬ 
straint. In a forceful, televised sermonette, 
Callaghan pointed out that wage increas¬ 
es above 10% would “senously weaken” 
the government's chances of containing 
inflation. “I was brought up to believe that 
free collective bargaining was the milk of 
the gospel," he said, in defense of a third 
year of wage guidelines. "[But] if I went 
into the witness box today, having 
watched its operation over many years . 

I could not with honesty declare that it 
produced either justice for the weak or 
fairness between different groups ” 

Callaghan was occasionally interrupt¬ 
ed by hecklers but received the tradition¬ 
al standing ovation when he finished. Al¬ 
though he had preached an unorthodox 


homily for a Labor Prime Minister, he 
drew partisan support from his audience 
by warning that a wage explosion could 
lead to a Conservative takeover “I don't 
want to see those with a different phi¬ 
losophy, or no philosophy at all, taking it 
from us,” said he "The question is wheth¬ 
er we have the guts and stamina to stick 
to it We are going to ” 

The next day, delegates accepted the 
twelve-month rule, but at the cost of an 
ominous amount of internal strife The op¬ 
position to the rule included delegates of 
the 1 9 million-member Transport and 
General Workers' Union and the militant 
260,000-member National Union of 
Mineworkers, whose members rejected 
the recommendations of their leaders 
Most of the margin of victory came from 
the 1 2 million-member Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers, many of 
whose delegates tried in vain to challenge 
the pro-rule vote reported by President 
Hugh Scanlon That move was scotched 
by Mane Patterson, a member of the 
transportation workers union, who said 
the challengers were out of order and 
snapped, “I am not here to rule on the in¬ 
ternal workings of the A U.E W " 

D angerous as a defeat would have been 
to Callaghan, the victory, ironically, 
assured very little The decision on the 
twelve-month rule is nonbindmg. the 
T U C has no power to prevent an in¬ 
dividual union from breaching it Work¬ 
ers on the factory floor hold the key to 


any policy of restraint by individual 
umons, and just now they are in a re¬ 
bellious mood After the congress, some 
union leaders hinted that they were fully 
prepared to flout the twelve-month rule, 
Arthur Scargill, Communist leader of the 
Yorkshire miners, said, “This decision 
makes no difference to the miners' wage 
claim ” They want a pay increase on Nov 
I, rather than in March, which would be 
twelve months after their last contract ne¬ 
gotiation A midwinter miners’ strike re¬ 
mains a possibility Pnvately, both union 
leaders and employers are predicting that 
the next round of settlements will fall in 
the 15% to 17% range—far higher than 
the 10% sought by Callaghan and Hea¬ 
ley Observed Clive Jenkins, general sec¬ 
retary of the white-collar Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs. "I think it's going to be a winter of 
deep discontent" ■ 
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Thatcher: “We Shall Win” 


While James Callaghan was making 
his plea 10 the trades unions foi moder¬ 
ation. Tory Leader Margaret Thatcher 
was flying off for an eight-day visit to the 
US Buoyed by recent by-electton tri¬ 
umphs and polls showing her party well 
ahead of Labor. Mrs Thatcher is con¬ 
fident that she will soon become Britain's 
first woman Prime Minister Partly be¬ 
cause of a casual commitment made on 
his visit to Britain last May, Jimmy Car¬ 
ter is making an exception in her case to 
a new White House practice that oppo¬ 
sition leaders are received by the Vice 
President While in Manhattan last 
week, she discussed some of Britain's 
. problems with TIME’S London bureau 
j chief Herman Nickel 

Q. How kmc can the government put off 
elect Ions, and how will that affect your 
chances? 

I 

A. In our system, the government can 
choose when it calls an election at any 
! time within five years Therefore, the 
present government can go on as long 
as the Liberals or one of the other mi¬ 
nor parties will support it. But I take 
the view that some of the things this gov¬ 
ernment has done are such that their 
own people have lost confidence in 
them So whenever there is an election, 
i we shall win. and I hope with a good ma- 
i jority Inflation, a drop in the real stan- 
, dard of living, no increase in our man¬ 
ufacturing output m three years, a 
i taxation system so heavy that many or- 
I dinary people say there's no incentive 
; to work—those sources of resentment 
j [will notl disappear 

j j* 

!(■ In recant months the government’s pol¬ 
icies of controlling the money supply, re¬ 
sisting a consumer boom and restricting 
public expenditures could almost be de¬ 
scribed as conservative. How would your 
policy differ? 

A. It wasn’t until we came under the au¬ 
thority of the International Monetary 
Fund that discipline was applied But 
one of the real problems is that a Labor 
government positively prefers public ex¬ 
penditure to leaving the money in the 
pockets of the people If you go on spend¬ 
ing money you haven’t got, you go on 
having inflation We used to think you 
could use inflation to cut down unem¬ 
ployment, but if anyone wants a future 
in politics, they'd better learn one of the 
lessons of the past And that is if you 
let your public expenditures rise too 
much, you’ll not only have higher in¬ 
flation, you’ll have higher unemploy¬ 
ment as well 


Q. What will North S«a oil mean for 
Britain? 

A. It’s like winning a large amount on 
the football pools. You can use it to have 
a period of easy living, or you can use it 
to build up something for the future 

Q. How would a Tory government be able 
to get on with the unions? 

A. I hope well, and for a number of 
good reasons We already have strong 
support from union membeis—about 
one in three voted Conservative in the 
past election, and many moie are doing 
so now Then, under a socialist govern- 
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Tory Leader Margaret Thatcher 

Winning on the football pools 


ment, they have suffered oppressive tax¬ 
ation and cuts in their living standai ds, 
and they have seen their unions become 
part of government It’s under the Con¬ 
servatives that they will be better off and 
regain their independence The question 
to be answered by the union leaders is’ 
Will they accept the people's verdict in 
an election, or will they make a mock¬ 
ery of democracy’ Are they really say¬ 
ing that it is impossible to be a socialist 
and a democrat at the same time’ In 
fact, our union leaders have publicly 
slated, as you would expect, that they 
will work with any properly elected 
government 

Q. In Britain, unHka the U.S., Parliament Is 
supreme. Can It stilt be relied on to protect 


Individual ttmrtles, or do you share the view 
that an Amerlcan-style Bit! of Rights and Ju¬ 
dicial review have become necessary? 

A. So long as Parliament is supreme 
and one Parliament can therefore 
change any law passed by a previous 
one, there is no way of entrenching a 
Bill of Rights by legislation If a gov¬ 
ernment wants to pass laws that might 
infringe some rights, and has the nec¬ 
essary majority, it will do so At the mo¬ 
ment I see no way of challenging the 
supremacy of Parliament In theory, it 
might be possible that we could set up a 
special court, along with a Bill of Rights, 
and to use the argument that if a gov¬ 
ernment then legislated to change that 
position, its purpose would be obvious 
to the people But I see very little pos¬ 
sibility of such a court being established 

Q. Do you generally agree with the David 
Owen-Andrew Young approach to the prob¬ 
lems of southern Africa? 

A. It’s a bit eaily to say how the new 
proposals for Rhodesia will work out 
But we have taken two very firm views 
First, democracy in any country is about 
the people inside the country determin¬ 
ing what sort of government they them¬ 
selves want Secondly, we believe that 
if the Rhodesian security forces were to 
be disbanded, that could intioduce a de¬ 
stabilizing factor They have in fact 
maintained security. and we believe they 
would seive any new government that 
had properly been elected, obviously 
with black Rhodesians having their full 
chance to vote So it would be most un¬ 
wise to disband them Beyond that, 1 
do believe we have to regard a threat to 
southern Africa very seriously After all, 
in the U S you're almost self-sufficient 
in your main raw materials We are very 
fai fioin being self-sufficient We have 
to get many of our strategic materials 
from southern Africa There is no ma¬ 
jor source for chrome other than south¬ 
ern Africa, apart from Russia, and about 
80'"r. of the oil required by the Western 
countries has to come around the Cape 

Q. How has Ufa In the tough, male-dom¬ 
inated world of politics affected you per¬ 
sonalty? Have you ever had any regrets 
about choosing a career In politics? 

A. Not at all Sometimes wounding 
things are said, but m the end it’s your 
own conscience that you have to live 
with 1 think we can get much too sen¬ 
sitive about these criticisms You have 
to have your own convictions, and you 
have to have the courage of them. If 
you have that, then you should stay in 
politics If you haven't, you ought not to 
be in politics anyway 
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UGANDA 

Big Paddy in Books _ 

More gigantic, ridiculous and murderous than real life 


B ig Daddy was playing another of his 
mysterious, macabre jokes last week 
—or so it seemed From Uganda came re¬ 
ports that President for Life Idi Amin 
Dada had gone into a coma following sur¬ 
gery—at the hands of a Soviet doctor—for 
! an undisclosed ailment “It looks serious,” 
said an aide But as with so many other 
dramatic moments in Amin's life, there 
was less here than met the eye The op¬ 
eration, it turned out, apparently lasted 
! all of three minutes and was for the re- 
1 moval of a swelling on the lower part of 
j his neck At week’s end there was no more 
I talk of comas, and Big Daddy was said to 
| be recovering very nicely, thank you, on 
| an island m Lake Victoria 
; Western diplomats speculated that 
| Amin may have concocted the medical 
| crisis to keep public attention away from 
1 some grim news that added to his rep- 
, utation as black Africa’s most bloody- 
; minded dictator Shortly before the op- 
: eration. Amin announced that he had 
' rejected an appeal by Liberian President 
j William Tolbert to spare the lives of 
twelve Ugandans who were to be exccut- 
\ ed later in the week foi plotting to ovei- 
| throw Big Daddy's regime The public ex- 
; ecutions of the twelve, along with three 
I others, look place on schedule In Nai- 
i robi. eight Kenyans who had spent foui 
months in Ugandan prisons on charges 
! of spying said that they had seen at least 
1 180 Ugandan prisoners battered to death 
■ with sledgehammers by Amin's troops 
Amtn somehow seems more gigantic. 

; more ridiculous and moi e murderous than 
any other real-hfe hguie, if he did not 
exist, a novelist could scarcely invent him 
! As it happens. Big Daddy has already in¬ 
spired what amounts to a budding liter- 
1 ary subgenre In Britain, two small sa- 
. lineal paperbacks by Punch Columnist 
Alan Coren, The Collected Bulletins of 
! President Idi Amin and ns sequel. The 
Further Bulletins etc , have sold 750,000 
: copies Within the past year, at least four 
i fictional thrillers (Target Amin. The Kill- 
' mg of Idi Amin, Excellency and Crossfire) 
j and a play (For the West, by Michael Has¬ 
tings), dealing either with Amin or with 
I Amin-hke dictators, have appeared in 
: I ondon The plots of these works tend to 
; focus on assassination Amin, o f course, 
i is also a central figure in the numerous 
| books and films about the daring Israeli 
; iescue operation at Entebbe in July 1976 
j This fall several nonfictional studies 
of the Ugandan dictator are to be pub- 
1 hshed in the U.S. One, Idi Amtn Death- 
\ light of Africa (Little, Brown: $8 95), was 
j written pseudonymously by a white civil 
j servant who spent 20 years m Uganda, an- 
j other, Idi Amin Dada. Hitler in Africa 
j (Sheed Andrews and McMeel; $7.95), is 
I by Thomas Patrick Melady, the last U.S. 


ambassador m Kampala, and his wife 
Margaret In his short I Love Idi Amin 
(Fleming H Revell, paperback, 95c), an 
African clergyman. Bishop Festo Kiven- 
gere, has written of the trials of the chuich 
and churchmen in Amin’s Uganda 

The book most likely to attract at¬ 
tention to Amm is A State of Blood (Gros- 
set& Dunlap, $10 Paperback, Ace Books, 
$2 50) by Henry Kyemba He sought 
political asylum in Britain last May after 
serving Amm for six years as principal 
private secretary and later as Minister of 



Dictator hfl Amin In fact and fiction 


Nothing could be as bad. 


Health. Written with the help of a for¬ 
mer Reuters correspondent. John Man, 
A State of Blood is full of sensational de¬ 
tail. Kyemba reports for instance that 
Amin has expenmen ted with cannibal¬ 
ism “1 have eaten human meat, ” he once 
remarked “It is very salty, even more 
salty than leopard meat ” Although 
Amin’s bizarre behavior has been attnb- 
uted to the prolonged effects of syphilitic 
infection. Kyemba is not so sure. “He 
knows well enough how to stage-manage 
his rages," In 1973 a French television 
crew photographed him in high fury, 
threatening to shoot some of his minis¬ 
ters As soon as the French team had left. 
Amm joked about his performance. “How 
did it come out’" he asked Kyemba. 
laughing 

Kyemba sheds some new fight on the 
deaths of Anglican Archbishop Janani 
Luwum and two Ugandan C abmet min¬ 
isters last February At the time, Amin 
claimed that the three had been killed m 
a traffic accident shortly after he had 
denounced them as traitors at a mass 
meeting In reality, Kyemba writes, the 
three were killed by Amin’s dread secret 
police Kyemba, as Health Minister, was 
asked to arrange for the arrival of the 
bodies at a local mortuary “As I expect¬ 
ed," he writes, "they were bullet-riddled 
The archbishop had been shot through 
the mouth and had three or four bullets 
in hts chest ’’ Doctors obliged Amm by 
writing in their post-mortem report, how¬ 
ever, that the thre<* had died of internal 
injuries 

P erhaps the ugliest tale Kyemba offers 
concerns Amin’s own family In 
March 1974 the dictator suddenly di¬ 
vorced three of his four wives, the three, 
says Kyemba. had been unfaithful, as 
Amm found out Five months later, the 
dismembered body of one of the former 
wives, Kay, was found in Kampala For 
once. Kyemba exonerates Amm “I do not 
believe, as I first did, that Amm had a di¬ 
rect hand in Kay’s death ’’ Instead, he 
writes, she died during an abortion that 
was being performed by her lover, a doc¬ 
tor Kyemba speculates that the doctor 
dismembered the body in an effort to hide 
it, but then changed his mind, he com¬ 
mitted suicide a few hours later When in¬ 
formed of his former wife’s death, Amin 
requested that the body be sewed back to¬ 
gether, at the funeral, he raged to her as¬ 
sembled family about her unfaithfulness 
Why did Kyemba remain in Amin's 
service for so long’’ He never fully ex¬ 
plains In the end, after the killing of so 
many Cabinet members and other offi¬ 
cials who had once been favorites of 
Amin’s, Kyemba realized that "however 
friendly the President seemed, I would 
never be safe I knew too much." Some 
have argued, he notes, that Idi Amm may 
ultimately be succeeded by an even great¬ 
er chaos or an even more evil regime m 
Kampala “1 disagree,” writes Kyemba 
"Nothing could be as bad." ■ 
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MIDDLE EAST 

Getting Ready 
To F ac e Carter 

Both sides map their strategies 

T he Foreign Ministers of Israel and the 
Arab states will begin to arrive in the 
U S next week for the opening of the 
United Nations General Assembly Most 
of them will have in mind something at 
least as important as the Assembly agen¬ 
da meetings with President Carter and 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, for which 
both sides have carefully prepared their 
strategies 

In a rare show of unanimity, 21 For¬ 
eign Ministers of the Arab League last 
week adopted m Cairo what one West- 


have been far stronger Syria’s Foreign 
Minister, Abdel Halim Khaddam, argued 
that the delegates should propose Isra¬ 
el’s expulsion from the U N and the 
adoption of sanctions against the Jewish 
slate But even the “rejecuonist” Iraqis 
admitted that it was not practical to 
crack down hard on the Israelis Thus 
they backed the moderate stance of Egypt, 
which was subtly supported by Saudi 
Arabia, whose Princeton-educated For¬ 
eign Minister, Prince Saud al Faisal, 35, 
chaired the meeting 

Explained an Egyptian delegate “We 
could not go to Washington and the U.N. 
leaving Carter no room to negotiate We 
had to go to him and be able to say, 'You 
see, we are not trying to sabotage you 
We are helping you in every way that we 
can' What better proof can he have 
than that the Syrian move for a tough, no¬ 



em diplomat called “the last hurrah for 
the moderates “ He meant an eight-point 
working paper that Arab delegates will 
discuss at the U N as the basis for fur¬ 
ther resolutions The paper states that a 
“just and durable peace m the Middle 
East” depends on the fulfillment of two 
basic principles I) Israel must withdraw 
from Arab territories occupied during the 
1967 war. including East Jerusalem, and 
2) the Palestinians have a right to return 
to their place of origin, to self-determi¬ 
nation, and to establish an independent 
state The paper rejects Israel’s creation 
of new settlements on the West Bank and 
calls on all countries to halt emigration 
of their citizens to “occupied Palestinian 
and Arab territories” Significantly, the 
document distinguishes between territory 
occupied after the 1967 war and Israel’s 
1948 boundaries—a tacit admission that 
Israel has a right to exist as a state 

There was nothing essentially new 
in the Arab League position, which was 
not regarded as moderate in Israel. None¬ 
theless, some observers of the meeting 
note that the wording of the paper could 


compromise line was overruled by the 
Arab Foreign Ministers themselves''" Al¬ 
though they do not accept all its provi¬ 
sions, Administration officials described 
the working paper as "very helpful ” 

Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Da¬ 
yan. meanwhile, was putting the final 
touches on what the Israelis are calling a 
“peace treaty" to discuss in Washington 
The proposal is made up of 30 sections de¬ 
tailing in legal form a declaration of 
peace, exchange of ambassadors, resump¬ 
tion of trade relations and other work¬ 
aday items But there is no map showing 
what Israel’s final borders might be and 
certainly nothing to indicate that Jeru¬ 
salem will relent on its opposition to any 
negotiations with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization Despite Israeli insistence 
that “everything is negotiable," a high- 
ranking official conceded that “there is 
nothing surprising” in the Dayan treaty. 

What the Israelis really intend to tell 
Carter is to cool it. They are now con¬ 
vinced that the President's aim to recon¬ 
vene a Geneva Conference is a wasted 
effort, since the two sides are so far apart. 


Thus they will try to persuade Carter and 
Vance that there are more urgent items 
to be taken up, such as the Palestinian ref¬ 
ugees and the continued fighting in south¬ 
ern Lebanon Dayan, however, will get 
some hard questions in Washington about 
the new Israeli settlements in the occu¬ 
pied tern tones. In his farewell to Argen¬ 
tina’s President Jorge Rafael Videia last 
week, Carter said again that the settle¬ 
ments pose “additional problems" for the 
peace process. 

Time learned last week that despite 
official denials Israel has started, in ad¬ 
dition to the three officially declared new 
settlements, another three new settle¬ 
ments in the past month, and a fourth 
is in the process of being manned More¬ 
over, the controversial plan of Agriculture 
Minister Ariel Sharon to settle 2 million 
Jews m occupied lands has the official 
support of Premier Menachem Begin’s 
government “We will continue to settle, 
and settling is a long process which must 
be earned out,” said Sharon in an in¬ 
terview last week with Jerusalem Bu¬ 
reau Chief Donald Neff and Correspon¬ 
dent David Halevy “Anyone who thinks 
that this government is going to with¬ 
draw from the West Bank is suffering 
delusions ” 

Even though Carter says he has pri¬ 
vate assurances from all of the leaders that 
they will be more flexible than their pub¬ 
lic stance, hopes for a renewed Geneva 
are dimmer than ever. In an interview 
with Syndicated Columnist Trude B 
Feldman that appears in a number of Jew¬ 
ish publications around the country this 
week, the President seemed sobered by 
the procedural difficulties in bringing the 
two sides together “Dozens of other for¬ 
eign policy matters have suffered to some 
degree because I’ve expended so much 
time on this issue,” he said “If our ef¬ 
forts fail this year, it’ll be difficult for us 
to continue to devote that much time and 
energy to the Mideast ” ■ 

PAKISTAN 

“An Evil Genius” 

Bhutto is in deep, deep trouble 

T he head of Pakistan’s new military 
government was shocked and sad¬ 
dened When he saw Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
in Rawalpindi two weeks ago, General 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq confronted the 
deposed Prime Minister with several 
charges of crime and misconduct As Zia 
told the story later, “I said to him, 'Sir' 
—I still called him that—‘Sir, why have 
you done all those things, you whom I re¬ 
spected so, who had so much?’ He said 
only that I should wait and he would be 
cleared It was very disappointing.” So 
disappointing, in fact, that Zia approved 
a court order calling for his onetime lead¬ 
er’s arrest and transfer to a Lahore jail. 

Bhutto, who was unseated by a 
military cot# taut July 5, is in deep, deep 
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trouble. The most senous accusation 
against him is, m effect, murder by proxy. 
He allegedly ordered his paramilitary 
Federal Security Force to get rid of a trou¬ 
blesome opposition politician, Ahmed 
Rnza Kasuri. During the second of two at¬ 
tacks on Kasun in 1974, gunmen sprayed 
the politician’s car with bullets, they 
missed Kasuri but killed his father Ac¬ 
cording to government sources, five secu¬ 
rity-force officials have testified that they 
were acting on Bhutto’s orders at the time 
If convicted on that charge, Bhutto 
could conceivably be sentenced to death 
by hanging As of last week, this was but 
one of a torrent of senous accusations that 
were swirling around the former Prime 
Minister In a separate case, four police¬ 
men confessed that m 1972 they had mur¬ 
dered another opposition member of the 
| National Assembly, Dr Nazir Ahmed, af- 
| tei the Prime Minister complained to 
i aides that he was losing sleep over Nazir 
] Ahmed’s anti-Bhutto speeches 

In addition. Bhutto has been accused 
of 1) detaining some of his political en¬ 
emies illegally, telling one of them. "You 
! will pass your life in a detention camp 
I and will die a slow and miserable death’’, 

; 2) instructing the security force to fire on 
' an opposition political rally in 1973, 

; which resulted m the death of 20 people 
| and the injury of 100 more, 3) misappro- 
j pnating government funds, and 4) order- 
1 mg the torture of Jalaluddm Abdur 
Rahim in 1974, after the 71-year-old ea- 
I reer diplomat complained that the Prime 
i Minister had insulted his dinner guests 
| by keeping them waiting until midnight 
for his arrival 

W 'estern observers discount the pos¬ 
sibility that the charges against 
i Bhutto, once a national heio, are part of a 
' smear campaign by his opponents Ru- 
1 mors of official misconduct had circulated 
widely in Pakistan while Bhutto was in of¬ 
fice Moreover, there is little reason to be- 
■ lieve that General Zia, who was named 
: army chief of staff by Bhutto a year ago, 

, has any grudge against his former boss 
. Ihe diffident general, who now calls 
: Bhutto "an evil genius" and "a 1977 Ma- 
: chiavelli,” seems determined to remain 
I impartial and let the law take its course 
! Before his arrest. Bhutto predicted “a cn- 
j sis of jurisprudence” if he should be hand- 
! cuffed or jailed Zia insisted “No person 
■ can be above the law ’’ 

Will the military government proceed 
' with its plan to hold national elections 
' on Oct 18 ? “By jingo, yes," declares Zia, 
| "unless the heavens fall ’’ Despite Bhui- 
, to s incarceration, his Pakistan People’s 
i Parly announced last week that it would 
contest the elections, it called on party 
I members to turn their grief “over the ar- 
| rest of-Party Chairman Bhutto into an en- 
: thusiastic campaign ’’ The army still talks 
; as if it expects to go back to the barracks 
| by the end of October. But if the election 
I results are inconclusive, the soldiers may 
| yet decide to delay their departure. a 


CHINA 

No to Maoism 

New voices of dissent 

T ens of thousands of Chinese solemnly 
gathered around a newly opened mar¬ 
ble and granite mausoleum in Peking's 
T’ien An Men Square last week, honor¬ 
ing the memory of Mao Tse-tung on the 
first anniversary of his death Although 
they joined in the tributes, Peking’s new 
rulers also issued a discreet warning 
against exaggerated respect for the late 
beloved Chairman In a Red Flag article 
broadcast by Peking radio, Politburo 
Member Nieh Jung-chen argued that 
Mao’s thoughts should be used as a gen¬ 
eral guide to the solution of China's prob¬ 
lems. not followed slavishly Nieh said. 
“AH correct ideas are subject to changes 
on the basis of time, location and con¬ 


ditions Otherwise they will become meta¬ 
physical ideas " 

At least a few Chinese dissenters have 
gone much further in rejecting Mao's post¬ 
humous influence One sign novels and 
short stories dealing with forbidden 
themes are now being clandestinely cir¬ 
culated among fnends in manuscript 
form One such novel is entitled Ah Hsia. 
the name of its heroine—a hapless work¬ 
ing girl who has been ravished by her fac¬ 
tory’s party boss Another underground 
story. The Hunan River Runs Red, tells 
of a high-living party official whose son 
drowns himself out of disgust with his fa¬ 
ther’s profligacy and pnvileged life An il¬ 
licit “yellow book"—Chinese slang for 
pom—entitled The Heart of a Young Girl 
graphically details the sexual adventures 
of a city woman dispatched to work on a 
commune 

The anonymous authors are scarcely 
in a class with Russia’s Alexander Sol¬ 


zhenitsyn But their writings are evidence 
that some Chinese are culturally starved 
for something more nourishing than par¬ 
ty propaganda Although few dare open¬ 
ly challenge the mindless conformity im¬ 
posed by the Communist regime, the 
spread of irreverent songs and jokes in¬ 
dicates that the Chinese sense of humor 
is irrepressible One favorite device is to 
sing love lyrics, sotto voce, to the tune of 
solemn hymns to Mao Tse-tung 

T.ven more heretical are clandestine 
political pamphlets that attack Mao $ suc¬ 
cessor One anonymous booklet called “A 
Road to Proletarian Opposition—or to 
Rightist Surrender' 1 " accuses Chairman 
Hua Kuo-feng and his "clique" of arrest¬ 
ing Mao's widow Chiang Ch'mg and her 
“Gang of Four ’ in older to “grab power 
with great haste ” 1 he booklet also charg¬ 
es the new regime— insult of insults—with 
slandering the memory of the late Great 
Helmsman 


Some Sinologists believe that these 
documents, which have had limited cir¬ 
culation inside China, aie the work of em¬ 
bittered party officials who were purged 
by Hua for complicity with the Gang of 
Four Equally intriguing are homemade 
wall posters suggesting that China now 
has a small human rights movement In 
Kunming, one poster demanded that peo¬ 
ple be allowed to live where they please in¬ 
stead of being assigned their place of res¬ 
idence Another called foi the abolition 
of the system whereby husbands and 
wives aie separated by then jobs for long 
periods of time In the northwestern city 
of Sian, a poster asked for the publica¬ 
tion of two human rights declarations, the 
1975 Helsinki accoid and the Czechoslo¬ 
vak Charter 77 Declared the poster “It 
doesn't matter whether Charter 77 and 
the Helsinki agreement are good or bad: 
they ought to be made public so that peo¬ 
ple can judge for themselves " ■ 
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COVER STOKI1 S 

Lance: Goings Goin g.. . 

Berts fate seems sealed, but how badly has his boss been hurt? 


A fter four months of bit-by-bit expo¬ 
sure and mounting pressure, the 
t Lance affair last week spun out 
1 of anyone's conti ol Instead of 
winding down, investigations weie being 
stepped up into the capriciously loose 
banking habits of Bert Lance, the ami¬ 
able Geoigian who directs the Office of 
Management and Budget Each day 
brought toi rents of new allegations, ru¬ 
mors of wrongdoing, hints of still more 
probes Inevitably, reports surfaced that 
Jipimy Carter has reluctantly concluded 
that Lance must resign Before long, per¬ 
haps before this week is out, one of the 


President's first major appointees is like¬ 
ly to become the Carter Administration s 
first major casualty 

Carter insists that Lance be permitted 
to exit in his own way The President's 
embattled friend has demanded a chance 
to defend himself fully against charges of 
misusing his top positions at two Georgia 
banks to enhance his free-spending life¬ 
style and embark on a political career 
L.ance should get that opportunity this 
week in a session with the Senate's Gov¬ 
ernmental Affairs Committee, which ap¬ 
proved his elevation to OMB director last 
January, rmgingly re-endorsed him only 


seven weeks ago and now seems to feel it 
was misled But no matter how forcefully 
and shrewdly Lance defends his banking 
past, his usefulness as Carter's penny- 
pinching Budget Director and as a bridge 
to the nation’s wary business community 
seems to have ended 

Only a few weeks ago Carter was vig¬ 
orously defending Lance (“Bert, I’m 
proud of you”) But the Budget Director’s 
position deteriorated rapidly just before, 
during and immediately after the long La¬ 
bor Day weekend A trio of Senators 
played key roles Majority Leader Rob¬ 
ert Byrd of West Virginia, Connecticut 
Democtai Abraham Ribicoff. chairman 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
and Charles Percy of Illinois, the com¬ 
mittee's top Republican They argued that 
prolonging Lance's travail not only would 
be futile, but could seriously impair the 
President's ability to promote such Ad¬ 
ministration priorities as the Panama 
Canal treaty and the energy program Be¬ 
fore the week was out all thiec had called 
for Lance's resignation The climactic 
events unfolded this way 

On Sunday. Aug 28 three of the Rib¬ 
icoff committee's staff men flew to At¬ 
lanta They had been dispatched to in¬ 
terview former Lance associates and 
examine bank records, since the commit¬ 
tee in the past had been embarrassed by 
its lack of independent knowledge Only 
a month earlier the committee had given 
Lance what one member termed 'our 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval' 
The investigators found what they con¬ 
sidered evidence of potentially criminal 
behavior by Lance as a banker By mid¬ 
week they notified Ribicoff and Percy 

O n Friday, Sept 2, Ribicoff ended 
a California vacation and flew to 
Washington He was briefed by 
the investigators on Saturday 
morning, then phoned Percy in Illinois 
After hearing the new evidence, Peicy 
agreed with Ribicoff the President should 
be told They sent a letter by messenger 
to Camp David, Md requesting a meet¬ 
ing It was set for Monday, Labor Day 
On the same Friday that Ribicoff hur¬ 
ried back to the capital. Byrd phoned and 
asked to see Carter That was most unusu¬ 
al Byrd is determined to be the Senate’s 
man, not the President's, and once vowed 
that he would offer Carter advice only if 
asked to In fact, he had never phoned the 
President before 
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The Budget Director during July appea rance b efor e Senate Governm ental Affairs Committee 

After months ofmounting pressure, a long weekend of climactic events 
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| Comptroller Heimann at last week’s Senate hearings; Senators Rlblcoff and Percy conducting; probe; Senate Majority Leader Byrd 

I After a torrent of allegations and persuasive entreaties by three Senators a painful decision for the President 


The two met that afternoon Byrd told 
the President that the Lance case would 
: not simply fade away, that the OMB di- 
| rector's effectiveness was being "seriously 
eioded," and that Carter's own reputation 
and effectiveness were in serious jeopar¬ 
dy The implication of Byrd s message was 
! that if the President was still loath to fire 
Lance, he should at least distance him- 
; self from his wounded friend 
i Also on that eventful Friday, Trea¬ 
sury Secretary Michael Blumenthal called 
,u the White House with moie bad news 
1 the outlines of a new report hy Comp¬ 
troller of the Cutrency John Heimann 
In his earlier repoit. Heimann criticized 
■ Lance's banking practices but found that 
they did not warrant prosecution 

I n his new report, Heimann found that 
on numerous occasions Lance may 
have used an airplane owned by the 
i National Bank of Georgia for both per- 
■ sonal and political purposes from 1975 to 
1977 The comptroller considered this 
matter serious enough to refer to the Jus¬ 
tice Department for possible prosecution 
Political use of the plane could be viewed 
i as a corporate campaign donation and 
; thus a violation of federal election laws 
| Personal use of the plane, if written off as 
i a business expense and deducted from in- 
| come taxes, could be a tax crime 

The plane issue might seem minor 
'• The line between using a plane legitimate- 
i b to build good will for a corporation and 
: using it illegally seems fuzzy Even so. a 
criminal investigation of Lance was just 
one new problem too many for him 
| Heimann had also found a new, clear- 
cut instance of Lance’s highly dubious 
j practice of drawing large personal loans 
i from banks with which his own bank had 
; established correspondent relationships 
, The comptroller’s report showed that 
: Lance and his wife LaBelle got nearly 20 
! loans totaling close to $4 million from 
■ Georgia’s Fulton National Bank between 
j 1963 and 1975—much of the time when 
Lance headed the Calhoun First Nation¬ 


al Bank In numerous documents related 
to these loans, the Fulton bank noted that 
"satisfactory balances are maintained by 
Calhoun National Bank," implying a di¬ 
rect connection between the loans and the 
interest-free deposits that Lance's bank 
had placed with the Fulton bank to es¬ 
tablish a correspondent relationship 

"There is some evidence,” Heimann's 
repoit concluded, "tending to support the 
view that, but for the correspondent ac¬ 
counts. the loans would not have been 
made ” Heimann noted, however, that 
such a quid pro quo is not of itself illegal 
It must also be shown that the Fulton 
bank received benefits from Calhoun's m- 
teiest-free deposit In this case, Heimann 
found that Fulton’s services to Lance's 
bank actually cost more than the reve¬ 
nues from the Calhoun money 

The comptroller seemed even more 
concerned about a similar pattern of per¬ 
sonal loans that Lance had established 
through correspondent relationships with 
two smaller Georgia banks, in Ringgold 
and Cohutta, in which he had an inter¬ 
est Since the two are state banks and do 
not come under Heimann's jurisdiction, 
he referred the cases to the Federal De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation If the FD1C 
found that Lance's Ipans violated its reg¬ 
ulations, it could refer them to the Jus¬ 
tice Department for possible prosecution 
No formal charge of illegality was be¬ 
ing leveled at Lance in these new cases 
But the day after Blumenthal finished his 
Friday outlining. Carter’s top deputy. 
Hamilton Jordan, flew down to Lance's 
vacation house in Sea Island, Ga One re¬ 
sult of his visit was that Lance hired that 
durable Democratic troubleshooter. Law¬ 
yer Clark Clifford, 70, to help prepare his 
defense before the Ribicoff committee 
Cutting short his holiday, Lance flew back 
to Washington on Monday 

Labor Day was all hard work for Car¬ 
ter too. Back from Camp David, he first 
met with Lance and his wife at the White 
House Then came Ribicoff and Percy 
with their urgent plea that Lance resign 


or at least take a leave until his troubles 
could be cleared up Carter ruled out ei¬ 
ther action, contending that Lance should 
be allowed to defend himself When the 
two Senators left the White House, they 
told reporters that new evidence had sur¬ 
faced involving "allegations of illegality” 
and demanded Lance’s resignation 

Briefed by Ribicotf over the week¬ 
end, Byrd made a second personal ap¬ 
peal to the President, dialing Carter at 
10 30 on T uesday night Byrd pressed his 
contention that business leaders, who 
once found Lance an effective liaison man 
for Carter, had now been soured by Bert's 
freewheeling practices Byrd also argued 
that the Lance affair was beginning to 
hurt Carter on the Hill—that his legis¬ 
lative program, already hard pressed, was 
being needlessly threatened He pointed 
out that even next year's congressional 
elections could be affected 

These appeals and the new evidence 
against Lance clearly troubled the Pres¬ 
ident By Tuesday «a few men aware of 
Cartel’s feelings were convinced that he 
had made up his mind He did not want 
to push Lance publicly, thus undercutting 
his subordinate's defense Yet his warm 
endorsements of Lance abruptly stopped 
Asked by reporters on Tuesday whether 
Lance would quit, Carter replied "We ll 
talk about that later” Press Secretary 
Jody Powell, notably subdued, said he 
would no longer try to respond to alle¬ 
gations against Lance, the director, said 
Powell, would soon do that himself 

I f the presidential distancing had be¬ 
gun and the outcome seemed certain, 
the question iemained Precisely what 
had moved Ribicoff and Percy to push 
so firmly foi an end to the affair^ Nei¬ 
ther would explain publicly But a num¬ 
ber of possible answers emerged as the 
Ribicoff committee hearings resumed last 
week Republican Percy charged that 
Lance may have backdated three checks 
totaling Si96,000 early this year for the 
purpose of taking an improper tax deduc- 
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tion Percy noted that although the three 
checks were dated Dec 31, 1976, Lance 
had only $27,732 in his various bank ac¬ 
counts at that time But he received a $3 4 
million loan from the National Bank of 
Chicago on Jan 6. 1977, and, Percy sug¬ 
gested probably wrote the checks then, 
since they weie not cleared until mid-Jan¬ 
uary The checks were used to repay loans 
and interest and hy backdating them, 
Lance could have claimed a larget inter¬ 
est deduction on his 1976 tax icturn 

Committee investigators also discov¬ 
ered that Lance may have profited hand¬ 
somely from a senes of unethical sales of 
a Beechciaft an plane The Calhoun bank 
bought it while Lance was the firm’s prcs- 
ident The Jrank then sold the plane to 


Lancelot Co, wholly owned by Bert and 
LaBelle Lance When Lance became 
president of the National Bank of Geor¬ 
gia, that bank then purchased the plane 
From Lancelot The various sales prices 
were not revealed 

It was not dear, however, whether 
these new allegations were what had per¬ 
suaded Ribicoff and Percy to call for 
Lances resignation In fact, there may 
well he no "smoking gun"—no incontro¬ 
vertible, black-and-white evidence of 
wrongdoing by l ance With one possible 
exception, what the committee mvestiga- 
tois seem to have unearthed is additional 
! damaging infoimation about Lance’s 
banking practices Among these findings 

1] Lance used the Calhoun bank more 


extensively than had been revealed m 
waging his unsuccessful campaign for 
Governor of Georgia m 1974. It was ear¬ 
lier reported that his campaign accounts 
at the bank, which he then headed, were 
overdrawn by as much as $99,529 at a 
time The new allegations are that the 
bank may have paid for entertainment 
that Lance offered during his campaign, 
supplied computers for sending out cam¬ 
paign literature, and diverted employees’ 
time to helping Lance run The bank also 
paid many of his campaign bills and list¬ 
ed them as business expenses. Lance ap¬ 
parently reimbursed the bank later 

2) Justice Department officials in 
Washington have claimed that they 
dropped a prob e into this poli tical u se of 


The Country Slicker 

He had all the success he craved—for a while 

H e was eating a lunch of his wife's renowned chile con 
carne While he finished his meal she proudly showed 
TlMl Correspondent Philip Taubman around the elegant 
thrcc-story house in fashionable Georgetown She had made 
the draperies herself Later that January day, the newcom¬ 
ers to Washington talked about how then lives had been 
magically tiansfoi med They made no effort to conceal their 
excitement ' I can tell already." said LaBelle Lance, we re 
going to like Washington " Beit Lance was quick to agree 
"This is the biggest thrill of my life ’ 

More thrills were to follow Lance swiftly established 
himself as one of the most impol tarn figures in the Cai ter Ad¬ 
ministration, his powers extending far beyond his job as Di- 
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The Lance t arriving at a Carter Inaugural party 

Now the thrill has become an ordeal 


rector of the Office of Management and Budget He was 
one of the President's top economic advisers, his affable 
and reassuring ambassador to the business community and 
his most effective emissary to Capitol Hill A great, sham¬ 
bling. unassuming bear of a man (6 ft 4 tn , 235 lbs ) Lance 
loved to swap jokes slap backs and artfully cajole the pow- 
erbrokers to go along with Jimmy More important. Lance 
was Carter’s confidant He was theic to puff around the ten¬ 
nis eouit when the Piesident summoned, or simply to sit 
down kick off his shoes and talk on and on in his rumbling, 
resonant voice about whatever was on the President’s mind 
At first the> seemed to be an odd pair-the introspec¬ 
tive President, a cold-minded engineer with a passion to get 
every detail right, and the Bunyanesque extravert (the front 
license plate of his limousine on Inauguration Day pro¬ 
claimed BERT, the reai one, I ANCTI who cheerfully man¬ 
gled facts in his haste to paint the big picture But there 
wetc deep bonds between the two opposites At 46. Lance 
was closer in age to the President, who is 52. than most of 
the young Georgians who made up the White House’s in¬ 
ner circle Like the Baptist President, Lance -a Methodist 
—took his religion seriously Both were workaholics who 
thought nothing of being at then desks at 6 30 a m —and at 
6 30 pm as well And both knew what it was like to fight 
their way ftom small-town Georgia to fame and power 

Like Caiter. Lance came from a modest but not penu¬ 
rious background He spent his early years in the small 
noi th Georgia town of Young Harris (pop 310), where his fa¬ 
ther was president of a tiny Methodist college Lance went 
to school in a four-room building ‘ Everybody liked him, 
even though his father was the president of the college," re¬ 
calls Georgia s Lieut Governor Zell Millei. who shared a 
double desk with Lance and has remained a good friend 
ever since It’s really something to be that popular when 
the rest of the childten in the class come to school in their 
one pan of overalls and only pair of bregan shoes " 

T he Lance family later moved to Calhoun, Ga (pop 
5,000). 65 miles to the southwest, where one of his sixth- 
grade classmates was LaBelle David granddaughter of the 
president of the Calhoun First National Bank LaBelle and 
Bert were married when they were both 19 In 1951, just be¬ 
fore graduation. Bert had to drop out of the University of 
Georgia to find a job The first of his four sons was on his way 
Lance never did get a degree, he nevei needed one. 

Grandfather David gave L.ance a $90-a-week job as a 
teller in the bank, and he helped make ends meet by ref¬ 
ereeing high school football games In 1963 Lance and a 
gioup of friends bought control of the bank and he became 
its president At the age of 32 he was finally off and run- 






the Calhoun bank because no laws had 
been violated. But two assistant U.S At¬ 
torneys in Atlanta insist, in affidavits to 
the Ribicoff committee, that there were 
violations and that they had recommend¬ 
ed Lance be indicted The case was de¬ 
clared closed by John Stokes, then the 
U S. Attorney in Atlanta, the day before 
Lance’s appointment as OMB director be¬ 
came known Stokes said no basis for pros¬ 
ecution had been found 

Potentially far more damaging to 
Lance, however, is an accusation brought 
against him by Bill Campbell, a former 
vice president of the Calhoun bank who 
pleaded guilty last year to having embez¬ 
zled nearly SI million from the bank. Now 
serving an eight-year prison sentence, 
Campbell has told investigators that “he 
[Lance] was part of it," meaning the em¬ 


bezzlement. Just how seriously the Sen¬ 
ators take Campbell’s charge is unclear 
Campbell has refused to supply an affi¬ 
davit, but has asked to appear before the 
committee He has also promised to sup¬ 
ply documentation of his charges—but by 
week's end had not done so 


T he shy, easygoing Campbell 
worked as a lineman for Southern 
Bell Telephone Co and a tractor 
dealer, then joined the Calhoun 
bank in 1968 He rose to vice president 
in three years But Campbell apparently 
found his SI8,000 salary inadequate Be¬ 
ginning in 1971, he began diverting bank 
funds to his own use, pumping the mon¬ 
ey mainly into a 460-acre Angus cattle 
ranch he bought near Calhoun His main 
technique, curiously risky in such a small 


town, was to take out loans in the names 
of other people and even a local church. 
He filed all the proper papers, then pock¬ 
eted the proceeds. Even while embezzling, 
Campbell ran up overdrafts as high as 
$197,058 in his personal account at the , 
bank Lance has conceded that he became 
aware of Campbell’s "cash flow” prob¬ 
lems in 1974 On Feb 18, 1975, he nev¬ 
ertheless authorized the Atlanta bank, of 
which he was then president, to give 
Campbell a $100,000 unsecured loan at 
the prime interest rate On July 14, 1975, 
Lance authorized a $250,000 loan to 
Campbell—a move later criticized by fed¬ 
eral bank examiners 

Campbell's embezzlement was discov¬ 
ered in a predictable way After Lance left 
the Calhoun bank, the new president, At¬ 
kins Henderson, routinely called a local 


mng As one longtime Calhoun resident puts it, “He was 
the best damn energizer of people ever to shake your hand ” 
To bolster the local economy, Lance gave high-risk loans to 
people willing to start small businesses making tufted car¬ 
pets Today the carpet factories are the area's leading em¬ 
ployers To upgrade the local cattle, Lance had his bank 
buy purebred bulls, then leased them to farmers His jaunty 
claim “We have the only full-service, bull-service bank in 
the country ” As later became all too clear, Lance also re¬ 
garded Calhoun National as the family cookie jar—a con¬ 
venient source for no-interest loans 

I n 1966 a state senator named Jimmy Carter asked Lance 
to help out in his long-shot campaign to win the Dem¬ 
ocratic nomination for Governor The two men got along 
Grom the start Lance rallied some businessmen to Carter's 
losing cause and helped out even more in 1970, when the au¬ 
daciously ambitious man from Plains did reach the state- 
house Carter first made Lance head of the inefficient, pa- 
tronage-ndden state highway department, which the banker 
cleaned up and streamlined Then Carter put Lance in 
charge of his successful struggle to wheedle a stubborn leg¬ 
islature into passing his governmental reforms 

In 1974 Lance plunged into politics, starting at the top 
With Carter barred by law from succeeding himself, Lance 
ran for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination, using the 
financial razzle-dazzle that later was to become such a lia¬ 
bility His campaign committees obtained $228,000 in loans 
from his bank in the form of overdrafts In all, Lance spent 
more than $1 million He campaigned furiously, but his be¬ 
guiling pose as an aw-shucks country boy backfired when op¬ 
ponents forced him to disclose that his net worth then was 
$3 1 million Although he was Carter's choice, he finished 
third 

In 1975 Lance and two associates raised $7 4 million to 
buy a controlling interest in the National Bank of Georgia 
(Lance's share 21%) As president, Lance kept a Bible on 
his desk and put his office right on the mam floor, where peo¬ 
ple could easily get at him He adopted a risky, go-go strat¬ 
egy financing agribusiness operations One of Lance's safest 
deals lending a total of $4 7 million to the Carter family’s 
thriving peanut firm Says King Cleveland, former chair¬ 
man of NBG- “He got more new projects going in 24 months 
than we’d had in the previous 24 years ’’ 

Lance was fond of saying. "Folks are serious about three 
things. Their religion Their family And, most of all, their 
money.” Quite a few trusted him to handle their money 
The NBG’s assets doubled to $400 million, making the bank 
Georgia’s fifth largest 

Away from the office, Lance was at last leading the spec¬ 


tacularly good life he had wanted so badly for so long The 
sleepy-eyed banker collected houses and property as though 
he were playing Monopoly a 50-room Atlanta mansion, 
complete with tennis courts, swimming pool and a sauna, 
now up for sale ai $2 million, a $100,000 hideaway on Sea Is¬ 
land, and a $150,000 estate and 400 acres of farmland in Cal¬ 
houn Bert and LaBelle entertained lavishly, at one party, 
the guests had to come in shifts, since his dining room in At¬ 
lanta held only 50 people 

Then came 1976 It turned out that Lance had bet on the 
right man, and by January 1977 he was settling into Wash¬ 
ington He relished it all—for a while But by last week, there 
were no casual callers or formal parties at the house m 
Georgetown The press waited on the sidewalk to ask ques¬ 
tions as Lance hurried in and out, his frame sagging and the 
circles under his eyes growing deepe. and darker Bert 
Lance's Washington adventure had been transformed from 
the biggest thrill into the greatest ordeal of his life ■ 
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With family. Lance starts 1974 gubernatorial ca m pa i gn 

A Bible on his desk and cookies in the jar 
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customer and asked about a loan the man 
had just made “What loan 7 " the startled 
customer inquired He had not asked for a 
loan, despite the papers on Henderson’s 
desk On July 31.1975 Henderson, Lance 
and Calhoun Bank Attorney J Beverly 
Langford biaced Campbell at his farm 
home, he readily admitted his thefts 
Lance immediately notified the rtu 

A different example of the personal 
trouble—and indeed tragedy—that may 
be related to the Calhoun bank's liberal 
lending policies was the apparent suicide 
ofLaBclle Lance's brother, Beverly Banks 
David, a Jefferson City, Mo, school of¬ 
ficial He was found dead on Nov 24, 
1974, in his car. he had started the en¬ 
gine while the garage doors were closed 
When his Missouri estate was probated, 
his solely held assets were valued at 
$4,177 His wife was astounded to find, 
however, that the Calhoun National Bank 
claimed he owed it $254,222 Northwest 
Georgia Bank in Ringgold lodged claims 
for $30,000 It turned out that David had 


borrowed $165,328 from the Calhoun 
bank between 1968 and 1972 He had also 
overdrawn two checking accounts there 
by a total of $73,401 David’s wife said 
she had no idea where all that money had 
gone But David did have other assets 
—stocks and other securities worth an un¬ 
disclosed amount—that were being held 
at the Calhoun bank Before his death, 
David told friends that these assets, as 
well as assets of other family members, 
were handled by Bert Lance himself 


C ertainly, Lance must be given ev¬ 
ery chance to knock down all 
charges that are being made The 
man’s ordeal has been severe But 
for the nation, the overriding issue is not 
Lance’s difficulties or his fitness for office 
but just what the affair has revealed about 
Jimmy Carter Although the situations 
are worlds apart m both kind and im¬ 
portance, that familiar Nixonian question 
is at least remotely relevant What did he 
know and when did he know it 7 Indeed, 


as various investigations continued last 
week, some officials who had been in¬ 
volved m checking Lance's record prior 
to his confirmation as OMB chief defen¬ 
sively raised charges of a cover-up by 
members of the Carter transition team 
and Administration 

Sull defending his decision not to 
press prosecution of Lance for bank over¬ 
drafts to finance his campaign, former 
U S Attorney Stokes called a press con¬ 
ference to complain that he had given the 
FBI a full report The report, he said, 
should have been forwarded by Carter's 
transition team to the Ribicoff committee 
"Some members of the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration withheld this information.” said 
Stokes Stung by accusations that he had 
prematurely closed the case, Stokes was 
clearly eager to shift the blame “Why 
should 1 burn." he asked rhetorically, 
“while this Administration fiddles 7 ” 

A parallel claim was made by Rob¬ 
ert Bloom, now Deputy Comptroller of 
the Cui rency and a career bureaucrat who 
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Jimmy Behind Closed Doors 


A few nights ago, Washington passed through one of 
those implausible hours that are both its curse and its 
exhilaration In the White House the leaders of Latin 
America and the U S dined on lobster and roast veal and 
hoisted scores of glasses of Blanc de Blancs champagne in 
warm tribute to the spirit of the new Panama Canal trea¬ 
ty signed earlier 

Outside, as these melodic strains were filling the cool eve¬ 
ning. there was the jarring counterpoint of a growing polit¬ 
ical crisis From Capitol Hill to Foggy Bottom, Congress¬ 
men, bureaucrats, journalists and their groupies hovered in 
offices near phones for new fragments from the Bert Lance 
affair 

Just about then a fictional replay of the Nixon tragedy 
— Washington Behind Closed Doois —was holding 50 mil¬ 
lion Americans in front of their TV screens The best line 
of the day came out of this electronic novel Andy Griffith, 
playing a retiring President patterned on Lyndon Johnson, 
cast a wise eye on Jason Robards, the fictional Nixon, and 
advised, "It's plenty hard to lose the affection and trust of 
those people But let me tell you something, lose it once, by 
God you never get it back'” 

That does not seem to be a very difficult truth to per¬ 
ceive And if it has penetrated to the Hollywood script¬ 
writers, then it would not seem illogical to assume that the 
fellow in the Oval Office should have some understanding 
of that basic rule of leadership Yet it was this very disaster 
with which Jimmy Carter flirted last week 

The Bert Lance problem was at first nothing more than 
a minor personal crisis for Lance A jovial, energetic friend 
of the President’s was suddenly found to be something less 
than the financial wizard and fixture of probity that ev¬ 
eryone had been led to believe he was 

In almost every difficulty that comes this close to the 
Chief Executive, there is a moment when the problem can 
be solved with minor discomfort for the presidency and the 
people. But also at that critical juncture there is the danger 


that the President, by design or from carelessness, will trans¬ 
form the issue into a presidential lest That is a deep and dan¬ 
gerous morass Carter put one foot in that morass on the 
afternoon of Aug 18 when he choppered down from Camp 
David to give Lance his “Bert, I’m pioud of you” vote of con¬ 
fidence In those few seconds what Bert Lance had done or 
not done became of secondary importance Jimmy Carter 
followed by the supportive chorus of his naive aides, tried 
to tell the American people that what Beit Lance had done 
as a banker was quite normal and that Bert represented the 
Administration’s highest code of conduct 

That is an insult to almost everyone's intelligence 
Whether Lance’s actions are illegal is not the critical ques¬ 
tion Common sense tells most of the nation that Lance's ac¬ 
tions are so far from the norm as to be bizaire Thus as 
Carter and his people have argued Lance's case, they have 
painted themselves to be either slightly dishonest or grossly 
uncompiehending In either environment trust wilts 

It was inevitable, of course that the old memories of 
Johnson and Nixon surfaced Though Carter’s troubles 
were only a tiny fraction of those of the other two Pres¬ 
idents, the pattern of response was distressingly familiar 
LBJ thought it would ease his burden a bit to deceive 
the people slightly about Viet Nam The people, as they 
almost always do in this age, found out, and their fury 
against these distortions was as great as against the war 
Nixon’s belief that somehow the public would not know 
he was covering up about Watergate was the greatest mis¬ 
calculation in his sordid ledger 

And, sure enough, even as Carter was contemplating 
new findings about Lance, Pollster Lou Hams arrived in 
town with a new poll showing Carter down seven points 
in his standing in the nation And that poll was taken be¬ 
fore the last few days that went so badly for Bert Lance 
Hams predicted that the people would continue to lose 
faith in Carter as long as he stubbornly refused to be can¬ 
did with them 
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was acting comptroller when Lance’s 
nomination was approved by the Senate 
Appearing before a House banking sub- 
:ommittee, Bloom fielded a barrage of 
questions about why he had not alerted 
Congress to Lance's banking practices 
Bloom's lame defense* he had as- 
iumed that whatever he knew about 
Lance's banking background was also 
Known to Carter staffers who were han¬ 
dling Lance’s nomination and supposed 
;hey had passed such information to the 
Ribicoff committee Yet Bloom had, in 
fact, warmly endorsed Lance in a letter 
jo that committee and m the classified 
pbi report He noted only briefly that the 
;omptroller's office had found some prob- 
ems at the Calhoun bank—a reference 
Bloom claimed should have been taken 
is a “red flag ’’ He certainly did, he kept 
documents related to those problems 
ocked m a safe in his bathroom, of all 
places, to prevent them from being leaked 
Bloom also said that at Lance's re¬ 
quest, he had not even told the FBI that 
the comptroller had worked out a cease- 
snd-desist agreement with the Calhoun 
bank in Decembei 1975 Lance had told 
him this might needlessly hurt the bank’s 
business Bloom's action was not without 
basis, since the comptroller’s office can¬ 
not legally reveal the existence of such en¬ 
forcement agreements without approval 
nf the affected bank The agreement re¬ 
quired the end of all overdrafts to Lance 
ind his family, ordered the bank to up¬ 
grade its loose lending practices, even 
questioned Lance's bank salary (his pay 
has not been revealed) More generally. 
Bloom told the committee he had not been 
more critical of" Lance because “no one 
likes to be a skunk at a garden party ” 

The next witness before the House 
committee made no claim of a cover-up 
but nevertheless fanned such suspicions 
Donald Taileton. regional directoi of the 
comptroller s Atlanta office, had lifted the 
Calhoun agreement just before Lance was 
nominated to OMB Tarleton testified that 
Lance had visited him the day he ended 
the sanctions (Nov 22, 1976), but insist¬ 
ed Lance had made no request that he 
do so The visit, Tarleton said, "served as 
a reminder" that he had intended to end 
the agreement Yet six days earlier, Tarle¬ 
ton had written an internal memo about 
the Calhoun bank in which he failed to 
mention any such intention 


A s the heat drifted toward the White 
.House, officials there sharply de¬ 
emed any attempt to conceal m- 
* formation about Lance from 
Congress Time has learned that the FBI 
report on loanee mentioned many of the 
most important allegations since raised 
—the overdrafts, the political aid from 
the Calhoun bank, the large personal 
loans But the criticism was muted by 
high praise in the report from key Jus¬ 
tice Department and comptroller officials 
who had been investigating Lance They 
assured the FBI men that his banking rec¬ 


ord did not make him unfit to run OMB 
But why did the White House fail to 
send the TBl report to the Ribicoff com¬ 
mittee? Because, said White House Coun¬ 
sel Robert Lipshutz, it was, on the whole, 
favorable Moreover, raw rBl reports have 
not normally been a part of nomination 
hearings unless a Senate committee asks 
to see them Ribicoff s had not. Protested 
Lipshutz* “Should Jimmy Carter person¬ 
ally audit the business affairs for the last 
two or three years of everyone he wants 
to appoint 7 " 

That is not quite the right question 
It is whether Carter, knowing what he 
did about Lance, should have been so ea¬ 
ger to appoint him to high office Clearly, 
Carter knew before nommating Lance 

jcromc McClendon—Atlanta constitution 
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point Lance was the wellspring Every¬ 
thing else flowed from that the unseem¬ 
ly eagerness with which the comptroller 
and the Justice Department moved to 
erase the black marks on Lance's record, 
the FBI’s ‘yes but’ report, which laid out 
adverse facts and also included wide¬ 
spread praise of Lance, the failure of key 
Carter staffers to see the political dan¬ 
gers in the appointment, the failure of the 
Senate committee to investigate more 
thoroughly ” The affair illustrates a dis¬ 
quieting fact about Carter* when he likes 
and instinctively trusts someone, he read¬ 
ily overlooks his weaknesses. 


W hether Carter's tolerance stems 
from an unhealthy cronyism or 
i sympathetic willingness to for- 
B ive faults is not clear. But it does 
not reflect favorably on his sense of po¬ 
litical reality Although Carter has made 
some excellent Cabinet appointments, his 
choice of Lance and his concentration of 
Georgians on the White House staff do 
not square with hts frequent assertions 
that he has sought the best possible per¬ 
son for each key job 

Certainly, Carter has been hurt by the 
Lance affair His reputation as the cham¬ 
pion of ethical punty has been perma¬ 
nently tarnished—a point that Delaware’s 
Republican Senator William Roth ham¬ 
mered home with devastating effective¬ 
ness last week merely by citing two Carter 
comments before the Ribicoff committee: 
“Just staying within the law will never 
be enough for a Carter campaign or a Car¬ 
ter Administration” And "The Water¬ 
gate tragedy showed that concealment of 
a mistake or impropriety can be more se¬ 
rious in some instances than the impro¬ 
priety itself" Just how seriously Carter’s 
effectiveness has been damaged is less 
clear A Harris survey released last week 
showed Carter’s public approval rating 
had fallen from 59% in July to 52% in 
late August (at the same period in their 
presidencies, Gerald Ford had an approv¬ 
al rating of only 39%, and Richard Nixon 
65%) Only a third of those questioned ap¬ 
proved his handling of the Lance problem 
His rating could fall even further 
Only a few weeks ago, Congressmen vis¬ 
iting their districts were hearing almost 
nothing about Lance from constituents. 
Now some of them are hearing almost 
nothing else Reports from Timf:’s US 
bureaus confirm this concern Atlanta Bu¬ 
reau Chief Rudolph Rauch noted that 
Carter’s support of Lance—"Bert, I’m 
proud of you"-—is proving costly "With 
that declaration Carter managed to oblit¬ 
erate the one element that made him dif¬ 
ferent—the innocence of the outsider, the 
incorruptibility of the unentrenched. That 
difference was his major hold on the 
American people " Other bureaus saw 
that hold slipping as well From Chica¬ 
go, Midwest Bureau Chief Benjamin Cate 
reported that Carter had lost credibility 
because of his ‘‘mulish support of Lance 
in the face of the overwhelming evidence 


Campbe ll dur ing 1976 embezzlement trial 

"What loan?" asked the startled customer 

that he and his family had seriously over¬ 
drawn their accounts at the Calhoun 
bank, that the comptroller had ordered 
such overdrafts stopped, that possible po¬ 
litical campaign irregularities had been 
referred to the Justice Department He 
also knew that the Calhoun agreement 
had been lifted and the Justice case closed 
Although he was aware that Lance had 
often borrowed money, he apparently did 
not know that the loans were so large and 
involved correspondent relationships 
Whether or not specific evidence 
emerges of a White House cover-up of 
Lance’s background, there is little doubt 
of where the responsibility lies for an ap¬ 
pointment gone wrong It is with the Pres¬ 
ident Reports Time White House Cor¬ 
respondent Stanley Cloud 

“Jimmy Carter’s determination to ap¬ 
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Carter and Lance during last month's “Bert. I'm proud of you” news conference 


that his Budget Dnector was, at the very 
least, a wheeler-dealer Had Carter cut 
his losses early on by easing Lance out, 
he would have gotten himself off the 
hook" From Boston. Senior Correspon¬ 
dent James Bell noted “A wide variety 
of politicians, businessmen and academi¬ 
cians only want to know when Lance is 
going and why he hasn't gone already 
You can almost hear Carter’s support 
dripping away like a faucet in the night ” 
Can Carter repair the leaks’ That 
could depend on how swiftly, and skill¬ 
fully, he moves to cut his losses At week's 
end Senate Majority Leader Byrd reiter¬ 
ated the advice that he had offered the 
President on Tuesday Lance “should 
have his say before the committee and 
then resign," said Byrd He added it is 
inevitable that he will resign " C arter s 
reply, delivered while campaigning in 
New Jersey foi Governor Brendan Byrne, 
was ambiguous “I respect the opinion of 
people like Senator Byrd," said the Pres¬ 
ident, “but I agree with him that Bert 
ought to have a chance to explain " 

For Jimmy Carter, the affair may be 
a domestic Bay of Pigs, on a far less se¬ 
rious level John Kennedy shouldered the 
blame for that disaster and emerged from 
it scarred but, in a sense, enlarged How 
Carter now concludes the Lance affair 
may well determine not only how bad his 
scars will be but also how capable he is 
of growing in the presidency Blaming 
others for having failed to detect Lance's 
flaws, or denying that the appointment 
was a mistake, would do him no good and 
could damage him further But if Carter 
were to assume full responsibility, and if 
he were to admit that his “Bert. I'm proud 
of you” statement was a blunder, he could 
conceivably salvage something from the 
affair after all. ■ 


How Bankers 
View Bert _ 

Most condemn him, but they 
fear reform more 

F or weeks the American Bankers As¬ 
sociation m Washington has been 
swamped with irate letters and phone 
calls from members Their gripe Bert 
Lance's flamboyant ways have given the 
business a black eye, and could subject it 
to far more intense Government scrutiny 
than now exists Said aba Spokesman Ed¬ 
ward Smith “The practices Lance is sup¬ 
posed to have followed cannot be con¬ 
sidered normal or widespread They just 
aren’t tolerated in most banks " 

Nonetheless, when officials at one of 
New York City's biggest banks tried to 
write an internal memo explaining to 
their employees exactly what Lance had 
done and why it was wrong, they finally 
gave up Reason they could not decide, 
on the basis of the facts available, wheth¬ 
er many of Lance’s freewheeling practices 
should be regarded as illegal, unethical, 
stupid—or none of these 

This murky area of what is proper and 
improper is at the heart of the banking in¬ 
dustry’s worries about the Lance affair As 
Comptroller of the Currency John Hei- 
mann declared in his report last month, 
the OMB director's finances raised “unre¬ 
solved questions as to what constitutes ac¬ 
ceptable banking practice " Bankers fear 
that congressional reformers will seize on 
the nationwide hue and cry over Lance to 
resolve those questions by further tighten¬ 
ing of federal banking laws 

Last week Democratic Representa¬ 
tive Fernand St Germain, chairman of a 


House banking subcommittee, sounded 
a battle cry for the reformers as he opened 
hearings on bank law enforcement, in¬ 
cluding the Lance case St Germain called 
for “a serious and vigorous effort to im¬ 
prove the nation’s banking codes," par¬ 
ticularly in such back-scratching areas 
as insider lending, tie-ins among bank¬ 
ing institutions and the ease with which 
changes in bank control are financed.” 
Said he “The evidence I have seen to 
date leads me to believe that Bert Lance, 
his family and fnends regarded the Cal¬ 
houn First National Bank as their play¬ 
pen—to be used as they pleased ” An¬ 
other hearing on bank regulation starts 
this week before the Senate Banking 
Committee, chaired by Wisconsin Dem¬ 
ocrat William Proxmire 

Bankers are worried that the hearings 
will lead to more red tape in a business 
that they feel already has too much of it 
The nation's nearly 14,700 commercial 
banks and their 250,000 employees are 
overseen by state or federal agencies—the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation—which over the 
years have issued hundreds of regulations 
Complained an official of the Federal Re¬ 
serve “We've got so many goddam rules 
now, there aren’t enough hours in the day 
to keep them alphabetized, much less 
working ” The regulations tightly limit 
the way in which banks can do business 
—for instance, by setting a 5% ceiling on 
the savmgs-account interest that they can 
pay and prohibiting them from refusing 
loans because of a prospective borrower’s 
race, color or sex Other provisions govern 
bankers' personal business affairs An ex¬ 
ample. they must share details of large 
debts with their banks' directors 

Still, most of what constitutes good 
banking practice has been left to the 
bankers’ own judgment Two of their pri¬ 
vate groups--the aba and the Bank Ad¬ 
ministration Institute—have written de¬ 
tailed codes of conduct for bankers, but 
neither has been accepted throughout the 
industry Standards vary from region to 
region and from city to small town 

S everal big-city bankers maintained 
that Lance's go-getting ways would 
have got him into immediate trouble al¬ 
most everywhere except in those parts of 
the South and the Midwest where branch 
banks are severely limited or prohibited 
altogether In such areas, sniffed a Los 
Angeles banker, “you have a lot of family- 
run banks, entrepreneurial thinking and 
sometimes disdain for the rules of the 
game " Not so, insisted a major share¬ 
holder of a small Florida bank “The 
country banks— those with less than $50 
million m deposits—are tougher than the 
big banks “ Still, cookie-jar shenanigans 
are more likely to happen at small banks, 
which are less conspicuous on the finan¬ 
cial scene than big urban institutions 
Actually, most banks—large or small, 
rural or urban—have strict safeguards 
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against abuses by officers and employees 
A case in point is the huge United Cal¬ 
ifornia Bank in Los Angeles, which makes 
no loans to senior officers An employee 
who overdraws his checking account 
more than once may face dismissal. The 
First City Bank of Gainesville, Fla, even 
requires employees to do their bcuiking 
elsewhere Yet a well-known banker in a 
large metropolitan area is not likely to en¬ 
counter trouble in getting a personal loan 
Bankers interviewed by Time corre¬ 
spondents generally agreed with a New 
Yorker that if the allegations are true. 
Lance had violated banking ethics “by a 
long shot ’’ Their assessments 

Overdrafts The bankers all condemned 
the overdrafts that Lance and his family 


of course. Small customers who write 
checks without enough funds to cover 
them usually have their checks bounced 
and are hit with small fines by their banks 
Large customers, like corporations whose 
accounts are so active that overdrafts may 
often be made unintentionally, work out 
agreements with their banks to treat the 
overdrafts as interest-bearing loans * 
Some bankers suggest that Lance's 
overdrafts violated the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation O, which limits bor¬ 
rowing by officers from their own banks 
to maximums of $30,000 for a home mort¬ 
gage, $10,000 for educational expenses 
and $5,000 foi other purposes Even if le¬ 
gal, declared a Wall Street banker, the 
overdrafts were "a misuse of a portion of 
corporate assets because they were divert¬ 



ran up at the Calhoun bank while he was 
a top official there Last week Comptroller 
Hcunann reported that Lance’s account 
was overdrawn by about $50,000 more 
than two dozen times between 1972 and 
1975 The comptroller said he considered 
the overdrafts to be “quite serious, ter¬ 
ribly serious ” As previously disclosed, 
Lance’s wife LaBelle overdrew her ac¬ 
count by up to $110,000 in late 1974 Be¬ 
tween September 1974 and April 1975, 
nine Lance relatives were responsible for 
up to $450,000 in overdrafts. “That was 
the crudest of violations,” said Clarence 
Barksdale, chairman of the First Nation¬ 
al Bank in St Louis “It amounted to an 
interest-free loan.” 

Overdrafts are a common occurrence, 


ed toa purpose that serves the personal in¬ 
terests of an officer of the bank, rather 
than the depositors and stockholders ” 

Loans Few bankers thought Lance was 
wrong to seek personal loans from cor¬ 
respondent banks, which provided sei- 
vices for the banks he ran m exchange 
for interest-free accounts Said one Flor¬ 
ida banker "He's going to go to a bank 
where he does business It's as simple as 
that " In fact, an aba 1976 survey found 

•At a piess cun Terence Iasi month. President Car¬ 
ter rather cryptically admitted that he and his wife 
have occasionally overdrawn their bank accounts, 
“not deliberately but because of an error or because 
of hither priorities that were assigned to other re¬ 
sponsibilities that t had at the time " 


that about 93% of the bankers replying 
routinely offered personal loans to cor¬ 
responding banking partners like Lance. 
But some bankers criticized Lance for so 
obviously shifting his bank's correspon¬ 
dent business along with his personal 
loans Lance has denied that he made the 
switches in order to get loans for himself, 
which would be illegal Still, said a Los 
Angeles bank officer, “no serious banker 
could look at the pattern of his bank's 
opening up correspondent accounts and 
Lance's getting personal loans and believe 
the sequence was coincidental.” Added a 
New York banker “The use of compen¬ 
sating balances to buy favors for yourself 
is a rotten practice but very common!’ 
—and one that is frequently employed by 
businessmen as well as bankers In a typ¬ 
ical case, a New York bank lent $125,000 
to a company's treasurer, accepting stock 
worth almost $70 a share as collateral. 
The stock's price later dropped to beloriv 
$10 a share, but the bank did not demand 
more collateral or repayment of the loan 
because the borrower kept a lot of his 
firm's money on deposit at the bank 

Collateral Bankers are undisturbed that 
banks granted Lance loans for little or 
no collateral Said a banker in Atlanta' 
"Bert was known and highly regarded. 
Collateral is important, but reputation 
and character are just as important " Yet 
some bankers noted that Lance s lenders 
were concerned thai his collateral— most- 
i ly shares in Atlanta's National Bank of 
I Georgia- -was insufficient Manufacturers 
i Hanover Trust Co, for example, which 
loaned Lance $2 6 million in 1975, sent 
him eight letters seeking verification of 
the collateral and once demanded that he 
increase it Bankers were aghast that on 
one occasion I-ancc used the same col¬ 
lateral for two different loans Said a Cal¬ 
ifornia banker “ That is definitely against 
the rules ' 

To end such abuses. Congressman St 
Germain would make it illegal for a bank¬ 
er to borrow from a correspondent bank 
under any circumstances Bankers dis¬ 
agree vehemently on this point Com¬ 
plained the aba’s Smtlh “That may look 
good on the page of an economics text¬ 
book But it would be disastrous for good, 
competitive banking After all. bankers 
need full and speedy access to credit too ” 

Instead of new laws, the bankers nat¬ 
urally call for better enforcement of ex¬ 
isting ones They support Proxmire’s bill 
to give federal bank examiners'the au¬ 
thority to fine or force the firing of way¬ 
ward bankers At present, the examiners 
must choose between issuing wrist-slap- 
ping reports or shutting down the errant 
banks completely But the bankers oppose 
another Proxmire bill that would consol¬ 
idate bank regulation in a single federal 
agency In a seeming contradiction, the 
bankets aigue that overlap and compe¬ 
tition among agencies can make for bet¬ 
ter supervision—even though this has not 
been the case in the past. ■ 
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Flanking OAS’s Alejandro Orflla, Carter and Torrlfo* sign canal treaty (rear left: Negotiators Unowltz and Bunker) 


Now for the Hard Part 


Signing the Panama Canal pact was easy; selling it won V be 


N ot since John Kennedy's funeial in 
1963 had so many heads of state de¬ 
scended on Washington at once Nineteen 
national leaders, along with top officials of 
eight other Western Hemisphere nations 
—from Canada's Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau to Argentina’s President Jorge 
Rafael Videla—-were in town with full 
glittering retinues The occasion the sign¬ 
ing of a Panama Canal treaty that was ini¬ 
tialed last month after 13 years of on-and- 
off e(Torts through the Administrations of 
foui U S Presidents 


The event was surrounded by all the 
relish and trimmings that Jimmy Carter 
could concoct In the pillared, chande- 
liered. flag-draped Hall of the Americas 
m the Pan American Union building, 
Carter and Panamanian Strongman Gen¬ 
eral Omar Tomjos Herrera signed two 
treaties The fiist gradually cedes control 
of the canal to Panama by the year 2000 
The second guarantees permanent U S 
protection of the canal 

"This opens a new chapter in our re¬ 
lations with all the nations of this hemi¬ 


sphere," Carter told an audience of 1,500 
He made a point of adding that if a 
new, sea-level canal is built, it will be 
done in Panama with the cooperation of 
the U S Said Torryos "Being strong car¬ 
ries with it the commitment to be fair, 
and you have turned imperial force into 
moral force ” With that, he grasped Car¬ 
ter's hand and enfolded him in a hearty 
Latin American embrace 

The abrazo, of couise, does not clinch 
the treaty, w'hich faces a months-Iong 
scrap in the U S Senate and a plebiscite 
in Panama as well But as last week's 
events sharply dramatized. Carter is go¬ 
ing to use all his presidential resources to 
win approval of the treaty He needs it to 
vindicate his foreign policy, which has run 


Carter and Torrijos embracing after signing (left); treaty opponents carrying placards on steps of U.S. Capitol 
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telga Qrfila. wife of OAS leader, and Rosalynn Carter at s ignin g _ Chilean President Augusto Pinochet at hit emba ssy I n Waohington 

Pj del did not rale an invitation, but some who did stayed home anyway because there were so many "gorillas" in town 


nto snags in the Middle bast, in the Far 
East and in the SAl ^ talks He also wants 
o emphasize that he is not solely pre- 
xxupied with Last-West problems, but 
;ives considerable weight to the crucial 
elationship between the developed North 
ind the underdeveloped southern portion 
>f the globe The Panama Canal treaty 
ic feels, is the key to establishing better 
elations with the South As Costa Rican 
’resident Daniel Oduber told TlMt Cor¬ 
espondent Jerry Hannifin, “Cartel has 
~aised much hope He has rediscovered 
vhat has been there all along we like 
zou norteamertcanos He is giving us a 
rhance to prove that ” 

All week long. Carter tried to prove 
hat the feeling was mutual At receptions 
ind state dinners. Scotch and champagne 
lowed fieely, and there were enough pe¬ 
lt fours and napoleons to pave the Inter- 
American Highway Hamilton Joidan, 
he Carter troubleshooter charged with 


getting the treaty through the Senate, tes¬ 
tified to the importance of the occasion 
by showing up in a jacket and tie at a re¬ 
ception following the tieaty signing U S 
Protocol Chief b'van Dobelle, who had to 
arrange more than a score of identical red- 
carpet receptions, was described by one 
sympathetic obseivcr as “busier than a 
centipede on a tieadmill " 

T o guard the Latin American leaders 
most of them military strongmen, 
thousands of security agents and local po¬ 
lice weie mobilized Helicopteis and 
sharpshooters positioned on rooftops kept 
constant watch There were raucous right- 
wing demonstrations against the treaty 
and left-wing protests against the Latin 
American leaders, but they were kept un¬ 
der control Bomb threats emptied the 
Washington Monument and several 
downtown buildings, however, and two 
bombs went off, one at the Soviet Aero¬ 


flot offices and another 100 yds from 
the White House Anti-Castro Cubans 
claimed responsibility, though Fidel was 
not in town (Cuba was excluded from the 
Organization of American States in 1962, 
and he was not invited) No one was hurt 
m the explosions 

Carter met individually with each 
head of state to talk over hemisphere mat¬ 
ters holders, armaments, trade, fishing 
disputes, balance of payments and human 
rights By lavishing attention on leaders 
who are not all noted for their devotion 
to individual liberties. Carter stirred com¬ 
plaints that he was sacrificing his human 
rights campaign to get the treaty accept¬ 
ed Mexican President Jose L6pez Por¬ 
tillo refused to attend the cetemomes. in 
fact at least partly because he objected 
to being seen with some of the Latino "go¬ 
rillas" who were on hand But Carter, if 
smiling, dealt quite sternly with some of 
the autocratic leaders whom he flatly ac- 
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If Hamilton Jordan put an a coat and tie. the event had to, be something special 
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cused of violating human nghts Magn - might reply, is the treaty itself. It pro- the Foreign’Ministry. Most Panamanians, 
ifico hombre. de veras. " murmured Chil- vides that if the canal is threatened in however, seemed to support their gener- 
ean President Augusto Pinochet as he any way, the U.S can intervene mihtar- al, who had thoughtfully airlifted televi- 
emerged from his presidential lecture, ily. The White House was lining up an 1 m- sion sets to remote villages so that the 
even though Carter had urged him to pressive roster of supporters At the state people could watch live coverage of the 
speed up tnals and release more prisoners dinner for the visiting dignitaries, Carter ceremony. “This has been a long quest 
Privately, some Latin Americans pointed out former President Gerald Ford for equality,” said Torryos “There was 
have expressed uneasiness that Panama ("one of the best friends I have”) and Lady no Panamanian consulted or on hand to 
will be gaining control of the canal, much Bird Johnson Said General George S. sign the first treaty 74 years ago Tonight 
of their trade depends on the waterway. Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of a Panamanian is signing for Panama ” 
which they do not want to see shut down Staff “As soon as Amencans understand Far more than the canal is at stake 
because of political instability or misman- the treaty details, they will know why we in the treaty The future relationship be- 

agement Despite the Latin leaders' pub- are able to support it in the Pentagon tween the U.S and South America may 

lie messages of unwavering, unambiguous We would not support these treaties if they hang in the balance To Latin Amencans, 
support of the canal pacts, one visiting for- weren't in the national interest And they cession of the waterway means the remov- 

eign minister fretted “I hope that Jeemy are in the national interest” Warned al of a colonial stigma, and may herald a 

Carter has not gotten himself too far out Henry Kissinger “If [the treaties] are not more balanced partnership with the co¬ 
on a limb on our behalf ” approved, it will be a disaster for us all ” lossus to the north Ruefully, they say 

Torryos, with his control over Pan- about UJS policy "Hay mucha musica. 
aner is indeed out on a limb “The ama’s press and military, was less con- pero poca dpera " (A lot of music, but pre¬ 
fact is the canal has a constituency cerned over getting the pacts approved cious little opera—meaning action) Now 

and the treaty has no constituency,” says But, as he noted during the signing cer- they feel that they may get some action 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, who emony. the treaty “places us under the from Jimmy Carter “The U.S has been 

along with Sol Linowitz negotiated the ac- Pentagon’s defense umbrella”—and that blind to changing Latin American goals,” 

cord By one nose count, only 35 Sena- put him on the spot with Panama’s rad- says OAS Secretary-General Alejandro 

tors now favor the treaty, 22 are opposed ical groups In Panama City, some 700 Orfila, “but what President Carter is do- 

and 43 are undecided—far short of the students protested the treaty m front of mg could launch a whole new era ” ■ 

two-thirds vote needed for approval But 

™o y , Still Waiting for “Harvest Time” 

until early next year and, as one Repub- r --- 77 :-—-- 

lican Senator asks, “Why should i make A Korean indicted, but no trials in sight 
my position known now 9 I'd just be sub¬ 
jecting myself to six months of hate mail " 

A Gallup poll released last week in¬ 
dicates that 46% of Americans disapprove 
of the treaty, while 39% favor it, and 15% 
are undecided Not many of those polled 
may be familiar with the treaty provisions 
Even so, the figures represent an increase 
in support over earlier surveys 

Fanning the opposition, Richard Vi- 
guene, a direct-mail expert for conserva¬ 
tive causes, is sending out millions of let¬ 
ters condemning the new pact Repub¬ 
lican Senator Strom Thurmond issued a 
familiar, oversimplified blast at the “give¬ 
away ’’ Said he “We paid for it. we built 
it, and it's ours ” Mississippi Democrat 
John Stennis announced his opposition to 
the treaty, and, m a severe blow to the Ad¬ 
ministration, Barry Goldwater said he 
would not be supporting the pact after 
all Now that he has read the text of the 
agreements, said Goldwater, “I would 
have to oppose [their] passage.” 

The most effective opponent of all, 

Ronald Reagan, went to Washington to 
denounce the accord “We should be gen¬ 
erous with the nations of the world,” he 
said, “but not obsequious What, pray tell, 
will be gained by giving one of the world's 
greatest waterways to a dictator who 
seized power at the point of a gun and 
who obviously finds himself much more 
at home with total Italians of the left? Is 
there any reason to believe that the canal 
is safer from terrorists when the canal is 
protected by the Panamanian National 
Guard than by American Marines? In¬ 
deed, what guarantee do we have that 
Panama will even honor that treaty?” 

The best guarantee, treaty proponents 

j 1 


T he long, plodding investigation of Ko¬ 
rean lobbying in the U S stepped up 
a notch last week With much fanfare, 
the Justice Department released a pre¬ 
viously sealed indictment charging Tong- 
sun Park, the onetime Washington nce- 
and-mfiuence broker, with 36 violations 
of federal statutes, including conspiracy 
to bribe Congressmen, mail fraud, illegal 
campaign gifts, and failure to register as 
an agent of the South Korean govern¬ 
ment Hinting that more indictments 
might be coming, Attorney General Grif¬ 
fin Bell suggested coyly, “We ll have to 
see what the harvest will bring ” 


Just whom Bell had in mind was not 
altogether certain Former California 
Representative Richard Hanna was not 
only named as a co-conspirator m the 
Park indictment, but he was also de¬ 
scribed as having acted as an agent for 
South Korea while m Congress and hav¬ 
ing received over S100,000 for his services 
Yet Justice officials were not sure they 
had enough evidence to indict Hanna 
One immediate effect of the Park indict¬ 
ment was clear, however the chances that 
the Korean would show up in Washing¬ 
ton again were slimmer than ever 

To be sure, after Park's indictment 



Tonasun Parfc facing reporters In Seoul last week after tl-S. kwgctmut 

Breaking new ground in human rights: freedom to stay away. 




was unsealed, the White House revealed 
that President Carter had already asked 
South Korea’s President Park Chung Hee 
to deliver the elusive wheeler-dealer to the 
U.S. for questioning before the House Eth¬ 
ics Committee by Special Counsel Leon 
Jaworski. But the Korean leader has 
turned aside repeated inquiries by US 
diplomats about Park, often citing an un¬ 
willingness to abridge his "human rights ’’ 
Rejecting the latest entreaties from Wash¬ 
ington, Seoul's Foreign Minister Park 
Tong Jm observed curtly that "as a fully 
sovereign and law-governed nation, Ko¬ 
rea finds no reason to turn over one of its 
nationals merely because he is suspected 
of having violated foreign law ” Tongsun 
Park, who left London for Korea in Au¬ 
gust just as the Ethics Committee was be¬ 
ginning its hearings, made a similar ar¬ 
gument After a 3^-hr conference with 
Park regime officials, he told reporters he 
would not return to the U S Said he “I 
am a free citizen in a free country where 
human rights should be respected " 

The U S has no extradition treaty 
with South Korea But Tongsun Park was 
clearly operating at least part lime on be¬ 
half of the Korean cia before he fled 
Washington last fall to avoid questioning, 
and Seoul surely could serve him up if it 
seemed necessary to appease American 
critics Seeking to show that that kind of 
appeasement might be necessary, a fresh¬ 
man New York Congressman, Bruce F 
Caputo, urged the House to lop off Si 10 
million earmarked for South Korea in a 
foreign aid appropriations bill Caputo's 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 205 
to 181 

C aputo insisted that the unexpectedly 
close vote “definitely was a signal” 
to Seoul to cooperate in the influence- 
peddling investigation But there was no 
sign that the Koreans would read it that 
way—or should The White House does 
not want to threaten to reduce or elimi¬ 
nate aid The decision to start pulling out 
part of America's 33,000 ground troops 
from South Korea by next year has both¬ 
ered the US’s other Asian allies, notably 
Japan Also, the Koreans still have plenty 
of friends in Congress In another move 
last week, the House decided by a 268-to- 
120 vote to kill a proposal to cut all funds 
lor Korea During the debate, Speaker Tip 
O'Neill got into an angry exchange with 
Caputo, whom he lectured sternly “Ko¬ 
rea has always been an ally of America.” 

Of course, it was O'Neill who, only 
last July, had talked Jaworski into taking 
charge of the Ethics Committee investiga¬ 
tion Jaworski may still believe, as his dep¬ 
uty Peter White insisted last week, that 
there will be "tremendous resentment" 
among Americans if Seoul does not coop¬ 
erate Yet many Congressmen wondered, 
with reason, if their constituents really 
care that much, and there was no doubt 
that some of the lawmakers were just as 
happy that Tongsun Park in all probabil¬ 
ity would never come back to talk ■ 
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Raucous Round 1 in New York 

Saying phooey on the polls, the voters turn to fresh faces 


E ven m good times. New York City's 
mayoralty is described as the second 
toughest job in the country, a killer of po¬ 
litical dreams that sentences its alumni 
to the dark corner of public indiffeience 
Though the city has just begun to recu¬ 
perate from the worst of times, more 
Democrats than ever sought their party’s 
nomination this year Voters last week 
confounded conventional wisdom and the 
pollsters by turning out in record num¬ 
bers, rejecting both Incumbent Mayor 
Abe Beame and his ostensibly strongest 
challenger, Bella Abzug In the process, 
the Democrats plucked from a cast of sev¬ 
en hopefuls two fresh faces Congressman 


litical survival were dashed last month 
when the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission published a staff report damning 
his performance as deceptive and inep|. • 
Abzug. who had been the front rtm* 
ner in the polls for nine months, was the 
most passionate and liberal of the can- 
didates She backed up her promise td 
fight the city's economic shrinkage with 
detailed proposals, campaigning with her 
usual brio in every neighborhood. In a 
more conventional race, she would prob¬ 
ably have finished at or close to the top. 
But instead of the predicted one-thifi^ 
turnout, a record 48% of the city’s 1 9 rtifl** 
lion eligible Democratic voters went M 



Runoff-bo und P smocrats M a rio Cu om o and Edw ard Koch at victory celebr ations 

After years of charisma and the clubhouse, time for competence 


Edward Koch and New York Secretary 
of State Mano Cuomo They must still 
battle through a runoff next week for the 
nomination, but it is virtually certain that 
one of them will emerge from Novem¬ 
ber’s genera] election as New York’s 
105th mayor 

Last winter Koch's own surveys 
showed that only 7% of the public had a 
firm idea of who he was Cuomo's “hard 
recognition factor" was a bare 2% Both 
overcame obscurity through heavy spend¬ 
ing on TV, Cuomo invested $600,000 on 
commercials, while Koch laid out $500,- 
000—far more than their adversaries 

Abzug and Beame had led all the 
opinion polls from Christmas right up 
through late August But Beame's fatal 
burden was his poor record as a fiscal 
manager, although he claimed he had 
“made the tough decisions” that saved the 
city from bankruptcy, his chances for po¬ 


the polls, and in the piocess made a hash 
of the pre-election surveys Both Con¬ 
gressman Herman Badillo, who was bora 
m Puerto Rico, and Manhattan Borough 
President Percy Sutton, a black, ran bet¬ 
ter than expected, carrying districts that 
would otherwise have been Ab/ug s 

At the end of the long election night, 
only three percentage points separated the 
top four candidates Koch. 20%; Cuomo, 
19%. Beame, 18%, Abzug, 17% For 
Koch, 52, and Cuomo, 45, the first-round 
results meant a tough play-off for thgtr 
party s nomination The two come fro® 
similar backgrounds, agree on more sub¬ 
stantive questions than not, and contrast 
mostly in their personalities and styles. . 

Both are the sons of immigrants, 
Koch's parents were Polish Jews who 
worked in garment-center sweatshops as 
youngsters Cuomo’s parents, illiterate in 
their own language, ran a grocery after 
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emigrating from Italy Both young men 
became Lawyers before entering politics 
Koch is the more experienced cam¬ 
paigner by far He fought successful bat¬ 
tles with Tammany Hall in the days when 
Tammany was still a force, won a spot 
on the city council and then look five con¬ 
secutive congressional elections in a pre¬ 
viously Republican district In Congress 
he lives up to his liberal label on nearly 
all issues and still claims the title, al¬ 
though he hardly campaigned as a lib¬ 
eral Candidates Koch and Cuomo shared 
die middle ground on crucial fiscal issues 
But Koch, with his crisp delivery and the 
guidance of his media consultant. David 
Garth, has managed to come across as 
the tougher and more expLicit 

G arth who has handled many success¬ 
ful campaigns, including those of 
Hugh Carey, John Lindsay and Thomas 
Bradley, urged Cuomo to run early When 
Cuomo delayed. Garth signed on with 
Koch and decided that a blunt approach 
would be the key Hence Koch's barbed 
Slogan attacking both John Lindsay and 
Abe Beanie “Aftei eight years of cha¬ 
risma and four years of the clubhouse, why 
not try competence " With the city shak¬ 
en by the Son of Sam murders, Koch was 
the first to call for restoration of capital 
punishment—while granting that the 
death penalty is a state rather than a city 
issue When looters ran amok during the 
blackout, Koch said the National Guard 
should have been called in While all can¬ 
didates agreed that the city needed more 
federal and state aid, Koch insisted that 
the city must earn such assistance with 
even sterner management reforms 

A lifelong bachelor, Koch lives pol¬ 
itics and thrives on sidewalk campaign¬ 
ing His “Hi, I'm Ed Koch and I'm run¬ 
ning for " routine, backed by an 
avuncular smiie, is potent He has the abil¬ 
ity to sound hard without sounding harsh 
“The big diffeience between Cuomo and 
me is that he is the great compiomiser, 
the great conciliator That's not what peo¬ 
ple want There has got to be a mayor 
who can make tough decisions and not 
simply cut the baby in two " 

It is a neat role reversal Koch, the 
limousine liberal from Manhattan who in¬ 
vites criticism by defending gay rights, 
managed to position himself to the right 
of Cuomo, the champion of blue-collar 
neighborhoods, who still has the build of 
the outfielder once signed by the Pitts¬ 
burgh Pirates (an uyury ended his farm- 
team career) 

Cuomo insists that Koch's "tough¬ 
ness" is a facade created by Garth He 
considers capital punishment immoral 
and use of it as an issue a "debasement” 
of the campaign. He too favors stringent 
management reforms and has drawn the 
wrath of civil service unions by promis¬ 
ing tough bargaining over new contracts 
. Yet Cuomo makes himself vulnerable 
to Koch’s attack by often acting the de- 
^UmfiMiveiaw professor he once was He 


wavered before yielding to Governor 
Hugh Carey's pleading that he enter the 
race, he agreed only after reconciling his 
wife and five children to the decision 
Carey had to play an active part in 
Cuomo's fund drive, which ultimately col¬ 
lected $1.3 million, nearly twice Koch’s 
haul Though he understands the need for 
TV and street campaigning, Cuomo dis¬ 
likes both Trying to discuss the budget 
m 40 seconds on the tube offends his sense 
of propriety "I can’t watch it," he says of 
one of his commercials “I leave the room 
when it comes on It’s such hyperbole " 
When greeting voters, he would rath¬ 
er spend ten minutes talking to one cit¬ 
izen seriously than one minute shaking 
ten hands He complains about missing 
meals On election morning, he said "T 
feel tired, exhausted, terrible ’’ He spent 
the day at home, while Koch headed 


out m his campaign van one more time. 

If he loses the Democratic runoff, 
Koch is out of the race. Cuomo could lose 
the primary but would stiU remain in the 
general election as the Liberal Party can¬ 
didate In a city where registered Demo¬ 
crats outnumber Republicans 4 to 1, ei¬ 
ther Koch or Cuomo should have little 
trouble beating State Senator Roy Good¬ 
man, who won the GOP nomination 
Goodman's slim chances are further 
weakened by the fact that Barry Farber, a 
former radio talk-show host whom he beat 
in the Republican primary, will stay in the 
battle as the Conservative Party nominee. 

Preparing for the runoff, political 
buffs could savor one particularly choice 
irony Both Koch and Cuomo had hoped 
to oppose Beame or Abzug m Round 2 
Each of the finalists knew that the other 
would be his toughest adversary ■ 
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Loser Simonson comforting daughter; Winner Moria Krueger accepting congratulations 

There Goes the Ju dge _ 

Women rout a rape-condoning Wisconsin jurist 


P ermissive age or not. it is unwise to 
be too understanding of rapists even 
in a relatively liberal university town like 
Madison, Wis Judge Archie Simonson 
learned that lesson last week while hand¬ 
ily losing his $36,000-a-year seat on the 
Dane County (Madison) bench in the first 
judicial-recall election held in the U S m 
three decades 

Simonson. 32, a plain-spoken jurist 
with some mod ideas in other areas of law, 
became the feminist equivalent of Anita 
Bryant last May That was when he an¬ 
nounced that "whether women like it or 
not, they are sex objects" as he set free on 
a probated sentence a 15-year-old youth 
who had raped a 16-year-old coed in a 
high school stairwell Simonson explamed 
the soft sentence as a message to women 
to "stop teasing.” It was time, he 
added, for “a restoration of modesty m 
dress and elimination from the communi¬ 


ty of sexual-gratification businesses ” 
Outraged Madison women decided to 
eliminate Simonson instead. They pick¬ 
eted his courthouse and collected more 
than 33,000 signatures demanding his re¬ 
call When voting day came last week, 
Mona Krueger, 33, a local feminist at¬ 
torney, easily swept past four male chal¬ 
lengers and soundly trounced Incumbent 
Simonson by a vote of27,244 to 18,435 Si¬ 
monson helped Krueger’s cause by cam¬ 
paigning listlessly while keeping up his 
running feud with feminism Among oth¬ 
er things, he claimed that the 58,000- 
member National Organization for 
Women was merely a group of souls who 
“travel from community to community, 
from state to state even, to help each oth¬ 
er out ” As for his views on rape, Simon¬ 
son saw no reason to recant Said he- “I 
might have said them a little differently. 
But the context would be the same.” ■ 




Hong Kong is the center for 
my import/export business. Our 
main products are jewelry, toys 
and rattan furniture. I have many 
clients to visit every day, so I 
need a car that is easy to park and 
handles well in busy traffic. 

It was my friends who first 


MadameChooi with her Datsun m Hong Kon* Pho*ographed’Z^d?a^7 


recommended Datsun to me. The 
demonstration drive showed me how 
easily Datsun handles and how beau¬ 
tifully the instruments are arranged. 
The engine always performs well 
and maintenance is low. This is my 
second Datsun, and I've never had 
any trouble with either one. 


My family and I enjoy driv¬ 
ing out into the New Territories 
at least twice a month. A four or 
five hour scenic drive is a very 
nice change from busy city life. 
With my Datsun, we all ride 
comfortably and it's always such 
a refreshing journey. 


DATSUN 
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The smallest may be the best. 
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Return of 
The EE 304s 

Second chance at West Point 

T hey aie lowly sergeants, the bottom 
rank for most seniors at the U S Mil¬ 
itary Academy at West Point Yet they 
seemed delighted to be wearing then dull 
gold sergeants’ chevrons on their gray 
dress uniforms, and to be lining up on 
the plain overlooking the Hudson River 
with the rest of the 4 479-member corps 
of cadets as classes resumed last week 
They are 98 cadets who were expelled 
from the Point a year ago in the biggest 
cheating scandal in its 175-year history 
; Originally scheduled to graduate last 
; June, the 98 make up I0 l i of the class of 
! 1978 But in many ways they may always 
be in a class by themselves They have 
; been nicknamed the EE 304 cadets after 
1 the electrical-engineering course whose 
' take-home examination was the focus of 
, most of the charges If the academy had 
followed tradition, none of the expelled 
cadets could have returned, for they had 
violated the rigid honor code "A cadet 
will not lie, cheat or steal or tolerate those 
who do ” It was only aftei an agonizing in¬ 
quiry into the moral fabric of the acade- 
my that the Army ruled that any of ihe 
152 cadets who had been kicked out in the 
scandal could apply for leadmission The 
98 who returned included five expelled in 
othei cheating incidents 

Like many of his EE 304 colleagues, 
leported Timi's Barbara Dolan, Cadet 
Kenneth Curley saw his le-cntry as both 
a new beginning and an end to humilt- 
■ ation Curley, 22, was ranked seventh in 
■ leadership in his old class He observes 
, saidonically that he “would have been a 
real big shot" at the academy had he not 
. become involved in the scandal During 
his year in purgatory, spent back home 
in West lslip, N Y working as a kitchen 
1 helper and steeplejack, his parents got 
calls from anonymous taunters who would 
jeer. “I hear your son’s a cheat " After all 
that, the Point seems like paradise “I re- 
1 quested to go to my old company " he 
| says, "and they’ve been great to me " 

O ther EE 304 cadets seem warier about 
then return One student said grim- 
| ly "There are only 273 no 272 days to 
; graduation We can make it " Added an¬ 
other “It took guts to come back, but it 
| took just as much guts not to return ” 

One cadet who might have been ex¬ 
pected to show more resentment than 
most is Timothy Ringgold, 24. expelled 
not for cheating but for saying that he 
knew of cases of unreported cribbing Re¬ 
calls Ringgold “When I left, I threw away 
! all my uniforms I was sick of the acad- 
! emy " After he lost a federal court suit 
: charging that the honor code was uncon- 
! stitutional, he “floundered a lot” until he 
j entered Arizona State University last 
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I Emblem from ring for class of 1978 


! cadets and we’ve lowered our standards ” 

1 The academy has changed since the 
i scandal That summei. it enrolled its first 
women plebcs—and now has 177 female 
cadets The academy has done away with 
the system by which cadets rate each oth¬ 
ei on leadership It has also abandoned 
the general older of meiil which pre¬ 
scribed the ranking of each cadet by ac¬ 
ademic grades as well Thus the class of 
’78 will be the first to have no "goaf —the 
cadet who got his diploma last because 
he had the lowest overall standing 

The honor code has survived un- 
i scathed, but dismissal foi code violations 
I is no longer mandatoiy the academy su- 
I perinlendcnt may now keep a student in 
I cases wheie dismissal seems loo draco- 
| man The EE 304 cadets thus leturn’ to 
j the Point to find some major icforms that 
I they themselves unwittingly set off ■ 


spring Then EasLern Air L ines Chairman 
F-iank Borman the former astionaut and 
old West Pomtei t’50) who headed the 
commission that probed the scandal, 
wiote encouraging him to go back '1 
knew 1 wouldn't lie at peace wah myself 
until 1 finished." says Ringgold 

Not all West Pointers have welcomed 
the LE 304 cadets Their return Cadet 
Mark Wroth complained m a letter 
last June to the campus papet, “is a blot 
on the academy, regaidless of our pei- 
sonal opinions ' Some faculty members 
agree The formei Wesi Point comman¬ 
dant of cadets, Bngadier General Wal¬ 
ter 1 LtlmerJi was reassigned last yeai 
when he opposed any leniency Says one 
majoi We’ve lost credibility with 
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Police Story: 
Two Hard Towns 



Lawless cops ? 

O ne is old and gradually shiinking in 
population 1 he other is relatively 
young and still growing Yet Philadelphia 
(pop 1,788,0001 and Houston (pop 1,442,- 
000), the nation’s fourth and fifth largest 
cities share a common pioblcm Their po¬ 
lice forces have earned evidently deserved 
reputations foi brutality especially 
among minority cili/ens 

Philadelphia: Tough-Guy Style A federal 
giand jury last week indicted three Phil¬ 
adelphia policemen foi violating ihe civil 
tights of Machinist Ldgardo Ortiz. 26 
One night Iasi June, according to eye¬ 
witnesses, the cops lapped on Ortiz s glass 
front door and demanded to question him 
about a report of a family disturbance 
When Ortiz angrily piotesled they 
smashed through the glass and pummcled 
him with fists and clubs in the presence 
of his wife and thlee-year-old daughter 
Next, neighbors leported. the cops tossed 
Ortiz thiough a window, handcuffed him 
and threw him into a police van They 
kept on beating him, said Ortiz as they 
drove off to headquarters 1 le was booked 
for assaulting the police and indeed is 
to be tried on that chaigc in Philadel¬ 
phia's common pleas court this week 

The Ortiz case seems to be all too typ¬ 
ical in Philadelphia Police have also been 
accused of severely beating a black gas- 
stalion ownei a white vollegc student and 
a British musician In July, a cop with a 
previous iccoid of assault shot and killed 
Jose Reyes, 28 a former mental patient, 
in the doorway of his home The police 
say he was threatening the cop, but a wit¬ 
ness told Timi Coriespondent James 
Wiilwerih that Reyes had stumbled and 
was gotn’ in the house on all fours" when 
the policeman, standing over him, fired 
twice The episode inflamed Reyes’ Puer- 









to Rican neighborhood -and provoked 
demonstrations outside city hall 

Justice Department officials rale the 
city's police foice ‘ the most brutal in the 
nation ” A local watchdog organisation 
called the Public Interest Law Center of 
Philadelphia (Pll('OP) set up two yeais 
ago with fedeial money, has logged more 
than 400 complaints about brutality so far 
this year Reviewing 432 claims ovet a 
one-vear period, pucop found that 54'> 
involved blacks, although they account for 
just 35'} of the citys population From 
1970 thiough 1974, another PILCOP study 
revealed, cops shot 236 people, killing 81 
of them, half of those weie unarmed In re¬ 
searching a scries of articles on the police 
that was published last spring, the Phila¬ 
delphia Inquiret first discovered a perva¬ 
sive pattern of beatings and torture by ho¬ 
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in judgment Nobody will get to them 
while I'm mayor" Visiting Rome last 
June in the midst of student riots, Rizzo 
invited Italian officials to send some of 
their police to Philadelphia for training 
in handling demonstrations “We ll show 
them how to eat those guys up " 

U S Attorney David W Marston, 35 
a Republican appointed by the Ford 
White House, convened the grand jury 
that delivered last week’s indictments and 
aims to seeme still more, foi corruption 
as well as brutality “The most shocking 
i thing," Marston believes, “is that the po- 
| litical leadership hasn't stood up and said, 
'If this has happened it's wiong ' " Rizzo 
I has lobbied to get President Carter to re- 
j place Marston with a malleable Dcmo- 
| ciat, but so far has got nowhere Carter 
I owes Rizzo few favors The city’s blacks 


the suit alleges that a vice-squad officer 
went to the home of one of the men, pulled 
out a switchblade knife, held it agamst 
the man’s chin and said, “Do you know 
two Mexican boys hung and got gutted 
like hogs ’ You’re the next son of a bitch 
who s going to hang out there ” 

i ndeed, so many cases of brutality in 
Houston involve Mexicans that famed 
Lawyei Percy Foreman declares “If six 
Mexicans beat up a policeman, it’s mur¬ 
der, but if six policemen beat up a drunk 
Mexican and throw him into the river, 
it’s a misdemeanor’ foreman is repre¬ 
senting the family of Joe Campos Torres, 
23, whom police picked up in a barioom 
hi aw I, then beat senseless and tossed into 
the Buffalo Bayou Police Chief BG 
(“Pappy”) Bond arrested one of the of- 
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Jose Reyes (left) and demonstrators protesting his killing by a Philadelphia policeman In July 

"The mentality is we ate the cops and the law and whatever we do is justified 


micide detectives —and then found that 
cops weie equally tough The Inquirer de¬ 
cided to investigate police lawlessness 
after one egicgious case - that of Robert 
f Reds") Wilkinson, a mildly iclarded 
auto mechanic who was beaten into con¬ 
fessing the fire-bomb murder in 1975 of a 
woman and her four children Wilkinson 
was fiecd after a fedctal investigation in 
which witnesses said they had been intim¬ 
idated and brutalized The Inquirer has 
been front-paging such exposes ever since 

T he problem, confined largely to black 
waids until two oi three years ago 
now extends to mixed middle-class dis¬ 
tricts Community leaders trace the re¬ 
sponsibility straight to the top “Talking 
to police captains was no good,” says Rob¬ 
ert Johnson, president of a local branch 
of the N a a C P ‘We simply got laughed 
at ' One big leason the tone of tough- 
guy intolerance set by Mayor I rank La- 
zarro Rizzo, a foimei police commission- 
ei "When u comes to the police 
department,” Rizzo has said, ‘I’ll be theic 
to defend them even if they make errors 


hostile toward the mayoi voted over- 
u-hclmingly fot Cartel in November 

Houston: Frontier “Justice" If there is 
, one major difference between Houston's 
I and Philadelphia s outlooks on police bru¬ 
tality it lies in the attitudes of the may¬ 
ors Fleeted four years ago on a wave of 
protest against abuses by cops Houston's 
Mayor i ted Hofhetnz says bluntly "1 his 
is still a frontier city with a lot of law-and- 
order mentality Many people support the 
police no matter what 

Houston's police reflect then city’s ra¬ 
cial makeup even less than the Philadel¬ 
phia force, whose 8,184 membeis are 82'I 
white Houston has nearly 450,000 black 
and Hispanic residents, but its 2,886 cops 
include only 152 blacks and 156 Mexi¬ 
can Americans L ately the freewheeling 
behavior of the Houston force has been 
spotlighted by a series of scandals Five 
employees and patrons of a homosexual 
bar arc suing eleven cops and the city for 
$3 5 million in damages stemming from 
an incident in which they say they were 
hai assed and beaten Among other things. 


fleers in the lorres murder but stoutly de¬ 
nies wrongdoing by his men in numerous 
othei killings Insists Dick DeGuerm. 
president of the local criminal-lawyers’ 
association ‘The mentality m this force 
is that we aie the cops and the law and 
whatever we do isjuslified ’ 

Nonetheless Mayoi Hofheinz stren¬ 
uously opposes foiming a civilian board 
to review complaints Local attitudes, he 
believes, are such that the boaid would 
be little more than "a rubber stamp for 
the department ’ Says he ‘I know how 
this city works “ 

So does local Disti id Attoi ncy Carol 
Vance Twenty-four limes in the past foui 
years, he has developed cases involving 
murder or attempted muider by police¬ 
men on duty, but the county grand jury 
has returned only one indictment-- 
against an off-duty cop who shot a mo¬ 
torist after an accident Says Vance “Cit¬ 
izens here are generally behind the po¬ 
lice ” He believes "the feds" might 
eventually have to take on the task of 
prosecuting lawless Houston cops—just as 
in Philadelphia ■ 
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Taming the 
Combat Zone 

Boston is the home of not 
only the bean and the cod but 
also the aptly named Combat 
Zone The city set aside this 
seedy downtown area three 
years ago for X-rated movies, 
porn shops and other facets of 
the skin trade—in hopes of be¬ 
ing able to contain them But 
over the past year, violence has 
followed the vice a Harvaid 
football player was fatally 
slabbed, an exotic dancer was 
strangled, and a brisk trade in 
guns sprang up Looking for 
ways to cuib the rough stuff 
without closing the /one down, 
the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority (brm has devised a 
strategy based on a reversal of 


Gresham's law a theory that 
good will drive out bad The 
planners have announced a 
ten-year building program de¬ 
signed to ring the /one with re¬ 
spectability Just west of it will 
rise a $300 million park pla/a 
with shops, hotels and apart¬ 
ments On the south will be an 
expansion of the Tufts Univei- 
sity Dental School Holding 


down the north side an $80 
million to $100 million federal 
courthouse 

If the new construction 
fails to tame the /one, there 
will be at least one consolation 
once the magnificent new 
courthouse is built, the /one s 
dem/ens will be condemned to 
plying their trades literally in 
the shadow of justice 


In Search of the Elusive Lousewort 


Many perfectly legitimate 
problems have delayed con¬ 
struction of the mighty Dickey- 
Lincoln dam, a $690 3 million 
hydroelectric project on the St 
John River in northern Maine 
Among them lack of money. 



environmental protests that it 
would flood a wilderness area 
and doubts about the benefit it 
would bring But one threat to 
the pi eject was a problem that 
seemed downright silly the 
discovery of a few clumps of a 
greenish-yellow wild flower 
called the Furbish lousewort 
growing near the dam site Be¬ 
cause the plant, named for Bot¬ 
anist Kate Furbish, was 




dam location could conceiv¬ 
ably have been ruled out under 
the 1973 Endangered Species 
Act 

The Army Corps of l ngi- 
ncers thought that was enough 
of a possibility to invest $17,- 
000 and two summers scouting 
a 300-mile stretch of the St 
John River to see if the fear¬ 
some Furbish could be found 
elsewhere Now the engineers 
have proudly announced the 
discovery of no fewer than five 
clumps of louseworts safely be¬ 
yond the proposed dam site 
What is more, they claim, the 
exotic flower can be cultivated 
elsewhere Although the Dick- 
ey-Linooln project, first autho¬ 
rized by Congiess in 1965, still 
j has other hurdles to clear be- 
i fore construction begins, the 
j lousewoit no longer appears to 
i be an obstacle in its path 


Throwing Rocks Around in Hartford 


Was it sculpture or a gigan¬ 
tic joke—Pet Rocks on a he¬ 
roic scale 1 Folks in Hartford, 
Conn , have been debating that 
since just before Labor Day, 
when several trucks and a large 
crane deposited 36 boulders, 
some weighing 19.000 lbs, in 
a rough triangular pattern 
around a downtown park The 
arrangement is the creation of 
Minimalist Sculptor Carl An¬ 
dre, who was commissioned at 
a cost of $87,000 by a local 
foundation and the National 


Endowment for the Arts But 
Hartford citizens could not be 
more angry if they had paid for 
tt themselves Snapped Mayor 
George Athanson “You call 
that a sculpture 1 1 could have 
done that" Residents con¬ 
demned the boulders as “a 
public nuisance’’, businessmen 
protested that they could be¬ 
come hiding places for mug¬ 
gers and targets for graffiti ad¬ 
dicts One citizen suggested the 
city return the rocks and con¬ 
sider his $99 95 offer for the 


junk in his basement, including 
“one used potty-chair, a tricy¬ 
cle with no handle bars, one 
broken ski, an old doorknob 
and six bags of leaves ” 

Andre insists that he has 
transformed the park from ‘ a 
latrine for dogs” into a place of 
beauty As for cost, pound for 
pound his new work was a 
steal The last time Andre 
stirred such a ruckus was last 
year, when London's Tate Gal¬ 
lery admitted it had paid $ 12,- 
OOOforoneofhiscieations 120 
bricks, stacked in a rectangle 


Ripping Off Elvis 

While Elvis Presley lived, 
there was not a single store 
hawking Presleyana in Mem¬ 
phis But since his death last 
month, the reclusive rock pi¬ 
oneer has been merchandised 
in a manner that would arouse 
the envy of the smoothest 
huckster Outside his Grace- 
land mansion, peddlers vend 
memorabilia, including dollar 
bills with Presley’s portrait m 
place of George Washington’s 
(price $8) A package of 19 
original Presley records is be¬ 
ing offered for $9,500 A Co¬ 
lumbus, Ga , used-cai dealer is 
restoring the singer’s first Cad¬ 



illac to lake on a national tour 
A Delawaie outfit called Fac¬ 
tors Lie , which has obtained 
exclusive merchandising rights 
from Presley’s estate, plans to 
market posters, tovr ME ten- 
dir T shuts, jewelry, statu¬ 
ettes and Christmas-tree orna¬ 
ments celebrating Elvis' life 
Rather than subside, adu¬ 
lation ol Elvis seems to mount 
Caroline Kennedy, writing as 
a freelance reporter for Rolling 
Stone about the scene at Grace- 
land before the funeral de¬ 
scribed a conversation with 
Charlie Hodge, Presley's gui¬ 
tarist, he tearfully told how he 
had “been with Elvis all day 
Just this afternoon 1 shaved his 
sideburns it was the least 1 
could do” Even today, souve¬ 
nir hunters pull blades of grass 
from the lawn around the mau¬ 
soleum housing the coffins of 
Elvis and his mother, who died 
in 1958 One night police di¬ 
rest ed three men for trespass¬ 
ing on eemeteiy grounds 
Alarmed, Presley s lawyers 
and his father Vernon are seek¬ 
ing city permission to move the 
remains of Elvis and his moth¬ 
er for lebunal behind the se¬ 
cure walls of the mansion m 
which Presley secluded himself 
-and finally died alone 
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Steel Fights Murphy’s Law 

Prices and imports rise; output and earnings sink 



Armco plant In Houston that nukes structural products, the focus of dispute 

On lop ojeverything else. executives are now squabbling among themselves 


W r halever U S industry generally 
docs, steel these days seems to 
do the opposite Through most 
if the recession that ended in 
mid-1975, steel profits climbed But now, 
in the midst of recovery steelmakers seem 
to be caught in the grip of Murphy’s l aw 
if anything can go wrong, it will They arc 
beset by pioduction cutbacks and layoffs. 
Government piessure to restrain price in¬ 
creases while spending heavily to comply 
with antipollution rules and the indus¬ 
try’s first sizable strike (by iron-ore work¬ 
ers) since 1959 Executives have also 
| begun squabbling among themselves Last 
! week Armco Steel not only refused to go 
| along with an industry price boost of 6 'r 
i on structural steel, but announced that in 
the lower Midwest and Gulf Coast regions 
it would offer deeper discounts $50 a ton 
i $30 formerly off the list price of $320 
Armco moved to match prices of import¬ 
ed steel, and its action points up the big¬ 
gest trouble of all Foreign competition is 
so intense that E Bradley Jones, executive 
vice president of Republic Steel, says 
“Basically, it gets down to whether the 
U S steel industry is going to survive '* 


Hyperbole aside, the steelmakers' 
troubles aie real and severe Their profits 
in the first half dropped 48'<, while earn- 
j mgs for all manufacturing industry rose 
I 8'7 At U S Steel Corp , a 52'f plunge in 
! first-half profits has prompted the aim- 
| pany to ask 10,000 nonunion and man- 
j agement employees to give up a cost of 
living raise averaging $19 a month that, 
was due in August Chairman Edgar 
Speei also indicated that some operations 
would be suspended at the company's 
Youngstown, Ohio, mill, and that con¬ 
struction of a $4 5 billion integrated plant 
in Conneaut, Ohio, might be postponed 
At Bethlehem Steel, where first-half prof¬ 
its dived 88':;, the board halved the quar¬ 
terly dividend, to 25e a share, closed three 
small mills and made plans to lay off 7,300 
out of 22 900 workers at plants in Johns¬ 
town, Pa and Lackawanna, N Y 

Argus Research Corp. the Wall Street 
investment analysts, predicts that such 
cutbacks will deepen—indeed, that the in¬ 
dustry will reduce its production capac¬ 
ity by as much as 20 °'c over the next five 
years, as it closes more and more mar¬ 
ginal mills In Argus’ view, that would be 


good for steel costs would be reduced and 
profits would eventually rise 

Many more mills may close—and 
much earlier—if the strike of 15,000 iron- 
ore workers that began Aug 1 drags on 
Though the industry is governed by a 
much praised agreement that bans strikes 
over “economic” issues, the miners con¬ 
tend that their demand for incentive pay 
(mainly bonuses for exceeding production 
noims) is a “local" issue, about which 
strikes are permitted For now, mills can 
feed their blast furnaces with stockpiled - 
ore, but if the strike continues another ! 
three or four months—and it could—they I 
would start to run short I 

The industry's principal troubles are j 
longer-range The relatively brisk pace of I 
the economy is boosting demand in many | 
steel-using industries notably autos (sales | 
hit a record 726,422 cars in August) But j 


Profits Fizzle 

| % change from sama 
j ■ quarter of previous year 


Steal profits 


i All manufacturing 

] profits 
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Batts Davis signs autograph In Comoaut, Ohio, where Harvest Home Is being filmed 


To the Hear tl and , with Cameras 

Movie crews pour cash into Midwest 


■* 


lagging business spending for new plant 
and equipment is holding down demand 
for many steel items Worse, imports from 
Europe and Japan are rushing in at prices 
10% to 15% below those charged by 
American mills Imports through July 
climbed almost 30% from a year earlier, 
to 9 6 million tons, and now account for 
more than 15% of U S usage Argus pre¬ 
dicts a 25% share within a year or 18 
months 

Foreigners can undersell Amencan 
steelmakers partly because their labor 
costs are lower and their plants are more 
efficient than the often old US mills 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
concludes that it costs a Japanese mill 
S241, or $84 less than a U S mill, to turn 
out a ton of finished steel U S steelmen 
argue that the cost disparity is nowhere 
near that great They claim that foreign 
mills are “dumping” steel in the U S 
—that is, selling it at prices lower than 
they chaige in home markets They de¬ 
mand that the Government exercise its 
authority under the 1974 Trade Act and 
impose mandatory quotas on imports that 
would guarantee an assured portion of the 
Amencan market for U S producers The 
Carter Administration wisely is reluctant 
to take that step because it would kick 
up prices by blocking imports and weak¬ 
en the incentive for the industry to im¬ 
prove its competitive position 

T he industry is unhappy about Gov¬ 
ernment-mandated expenditures 
for devices to combat air and wa¬ 
ter pollution U S Steel Corp es¬ 
timates that it will spend $144 million for 
environmental equipment this year, about 
a third of its capital budget Steelmen also 
complain that Government jawboning 
has prevented them from raising prices 
as much as they need to meet climbing 
costs Following the announcement of a 
6% increase on structural and 7% on tin- 
mill products this summer, President Car¬ 
ter signaled his displeasure by directing 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability 
to make a close study of steel pricing prac¬ 
tices Says one White House economist 
“It’s not clear why, in a situation of ex¬ 
cess capacity, steel companies keep rais¬ 
ing prices ” 

No complete solution to steel’s trou¬ 
bles is m sight, but some breaks may come 
the industry's way before too long 
Though there is no substitute for increased 
sales, the present round of cost cutting 
aimed at scrapping marginal plants and 
duplication of facilities is bound to pay 
off eventually in increased efficiency and 
earnings Then, too, steelmakers could 
benefit from the Administration's tax re¬ 
form program in the next few weeks It 
is expected to contain much needed in¬ 
centives—like easier depreciation rules 
—for greater capital formation. That 
should help steel and other hard-pressed 
! industries to meet environmental de- 
j mands while modernizing and expanding 
i production facilities. ■ 
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F rom Hollywood, a boom town with a 
village psychology, film producers 
have long been roaming the world search¬ 
ing for unusual locations that will jolt the 
jaded eyes of moviegoers Having dis¬ 
patched camera crews from Abidjan to 
Zempoaltepec, movie moguls are now dis¬ 
covering an inviting area closer to home 
the U.S Midwest In the view of film ex¬ 
ecutives, America's heartland is "virgin 
territory” on the screen, unknown even 
to many Americans—not to mention for¬ 
eign movie buffs It also offers the stark 
authenticity that many current movies de¬ 
mand steel mills, gritty factory towns, 
ghettos black and ethnic, as well as the 
lush estates of the better-heeled 



EHrabath M ont g omry In SprlngtMtd, Ht 

Ghettos in "virgin territory " 


So Huron Productions chose Du¬ 
buque, Iowa, to film some scenes for 
FIST (the Federation of Interstate 
Truckers), which is being distributed by 
United Artists It stars Sylvester Stallone 
{Rocky) playing a warehouse worker who 
becomes one of the country’s most pow¬ 
erful labor leaders Dubuque has the am¬ 
bience of an industrial town of the 1930s 
Another production. The Betsy, about in¬ 
fighting in the auto industry, is, natural¬ 
ly, being shot in Detroit Much footage 
for EMI Limited s The Deer Hunter, a 
blue-collar special starring Robert De 
Niro, was shot in a bowling alley in 
Struthers, Ohio, and a U S Steel plant in 
Cleveland Bette Davis is starring in Har¬ 
vest Home, a Universal Production for 
NBC being shot in Conneaut. Ohio 

T he Midwest is showing its usual hos¬ 
pitality. as much for pecuniary rea¬ 
sons as politeness a pot of money comes 
to town when a big-budget movie crew ar¬ 
rives It is not uncommon for the movie 
company and crew to spend more than 
$1 million on lodging, food, piops local 
extras and other labor That sum gener¬ 
ates nearly four times as much spending 
power as it petcolates through the local 
economy—and the hosts incur few offset¬ 
ting expenses Says Ray Gosnell, vice 
president for production management at 
20th Century-Fox “There is no need to 
build roads or schools foi us as the case 
would be if a factory came into the slate 
We spend a substantial amount of mon¬ 
ey in a short period of time, then we are 
out of the way " 

Midwestern state governments are 
wooing movie companies the way under¬ 
developed countries lay bait for multina¬ 
tional corporations Illinois, Ohio and 
Kentucky have set up state film boards 
They promote the advantages of movie 
production tn their states through cam¬ 
paigns in Variety and the Hollywood Re¬ 
porter, send emissaries to the studio heads. 
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scout locations ensure the cooperation of 
local police forces and other state agen¬ 
cies. and act as general factotums when 
the glamorous people come to town 

One of the most aggressive states is Il¬ 
linois Its film board has attracted six 
major productions this year, including 
The Furv a 1-ox $6 million spy thriller 
starring Kirk TXiuglas Governor James 
Thompson lent a state helicopter to the 
crew to scout locations, waived permits 
to allow equipment to be hauled across 
state lines and persuaded the owners of a 
Lake forest estate to allow filming in their 
home When Director Robert Altman was 
filming A Wedding, for 20th Century-Fox 
distribution (the movie stars Mia Farrow 
and Geraldine Chaplin). Thompson de¬ 
clared a Robert Altman Week and held 
a big bash for the cast and crew at a Chi¬ 
cago disco Which points up another ad¬ 
vantage of attracting film makers besides 
being good business, hanging out with 
movie people is a lot of fun ■ 

Detroit’s Diesel 

New Olds saves fuel — but.. . 

T o most Americans, the diesel engine 
calls to mind a smoke-belching loco¬ 
motive or 20-ton truck But in Luiope, die¬ 
sels also power some Mercedes sedans and 
Peugeols and this week those cars will 
get a U S uval General Motors will bring 
out the first U S -made diesel passenger 
cai It pluns to offer the diesel as an op¬ 
tional engine on 50,000 Otdsmobilc 88s 
and 98s in the 1978 model-year 

Detroit engineeis long shunned die¬ 
sels for cars because of their compara¬ 
tively sluggish performance, noise and 
weight But the energy crisis that started 
with the Arab oil embargo of 1973 caused 
GM designers to take another look The 
diesel gels anywhere from 15'r to 25') 
more miles per gal than a gasoline-pow¬ 
ered engine Besides that, diesel fuel, 
which is essentially highly refined fuel oil. 
can cost as much as 10c per gai less at 
the pump than i egular gasoline depending 
on the area of the country And the die¬ 
sel engine, which has no spark plugs or 
distributor points, requites less frequent 
maintenance and repair 

Three years of development have en¬ 
abled Olds engineers to solve some other 
problems A passenger who did not hap¬ 
pen to notice the word diesel on the hood 
ornament oi the rear of the car probably 
could not telt. from quietness oi smooth¬ 
ness of ride, that he was traveling in an un¬ 
conventional auto Yet some difficulties 
remain The most serious is getting the en¬ 
gine to start on a cold morning Since the 
whole pi incipleof diesel ignition is to raise 
the temperature of the fuel mixture by 
compressing it into a superdense mass in 
the cylinder, a cold engine block can keep 
the motor from starting at all The Olds 
diesel has a block heater and a “precham- 



Dlesel Olds (left) running 25% farther than 
! gasoline powered car on same amount of fuel 

by a glow plug The dt tver turns on the ig¬ 
nition, then waits for an instrument-panel 
light to shine, telling him that he can step 
on the accelerator to start the engine At 
O F , that can take a full minute 

Another problem is where to find die¬ 
sel fuel, fewer than 5 "r of the nation's 
gas stations carry it The diesel still emits 
more and blacker smoke than a gasoline 
engine—although, quite surprisingly, the 
smoke contains fewer polluting hydrocar¬ 
bons and less carbon monoxide than gas¬ 
oline exhaust Finally, theie is the mat¬ 
ter of price though quotations have not 
been firmly fixed, GM expects its diesel 
cars to sell for $750 to $840 more than an 
Olds powered by a conventional engine 
Is there, nonetheless, a market'’ Probably 
Mercedes-Benz introduced passenger die¬ 
sels to the US in 1952, and in the past 
few years, demand has grown dramati¬ 
cally Today nearly 50 c >- of all Mercedes 
sold m the U S come equipped with die- 
s 


Don’t Buy Us 

Brokers unsell themselves 

T he demands that honesty places on 
stockbrokers can be excruciating 
Over the past decade or so. 15 securities 
firms have made then own shares avail¬ 
able foi public purchase They aie for¬ 
bidden by the New York Stock Lxchange 
to solicit orders for their own stocks, and 
professional courtesy long kept them from 
commenting on the shares of competitors 
But now some biokers are taking a hard 
look at their business—and warning cli¬ 
ents to stay away 

Paine Webber, the fourth largest pub¬ 
licly traded brokerage firm in terms of 
tevenue in 1976, has just issued a review 
of the 15 securities-firm shaies It rehears¬ 
es the many troubles of the trade—in¬ 
creasing Government regulation, a cau¬ 
tious attitude on the part of big investors 
Furihei. it finds that brokers have uncom¬ 
fortably high lalios of debt to capital and 
argues that the firms’ earnings are on "a 
fragile founda; ion' because brokers, like 
their customeis. nevet know what the ' 
market is going to do and have no way of j 
forecasting the level of future business 
With tiading volume low and com mis- ' 
sions huit by late culling the study con , 
eludes that not one of the 15 stocks can j 
be tecoinmended now 

Paine Webbei did select three stocks 
— the "best of a bad bunch ’ -as possible j 
buys in a rnoie favoiablc market envi¬ 
ronment than now exists A(i 1 dwards : 
& Sons, Inc for its unique position ’ at 
the telail end of the mdustiv, Meirill , 
Lynch for its leadership of the industry, ; 
and I irst Boston, Inc for us strong po- ; 
sition on the institutional side Meirill ' 
Lynch is prepanng its own teport on the j 
industry, and u is likely to be gloomy i 
The 1V ads will continue to proclaim that | 
“Merrill lynch is bullish on America." \ 
but the firm is less than bullish on its own j 
industry and, by implication, lisell ■ , 

I 

Push for Japan 

Stimulus may not be enough ; 

T o speed the lagging world recovery, ; 

the Cartel Administration has cor- 1 
sistentiy urged Japan and Germany to ■ 
stimulate their economies so that they 
would buy more from other nations The • 
Germans have so far balked, but at the ; 
London economic summit m May, Jap- , 
anese Piemiet Jakeo Fukuda pledged to 
do what he could His early measures were ; 
mild and ineffective, for example, unem- ’ 
ployment has risen to 2 1% of the work ; 
force—low by U S standards, but the sec- j 
ond highest rate m Japan since World I 
War 11 | 

Last week Fukuda announced a much 
bigger. $7 6 billion program of spending 
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Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda 


Now if only the Germans would move 

ways, express trains, local transportation 
and sewer systems To lower unemploy- I 
ment, Fukuda proposes retraining laid- 
ofT workers and granting as yet unspec¬ 
ified hning incentives to employers In 
addition, the nation's central bank would 
lower interest rates slightly to encourage 
business spending All that, said l ukuda, j 
should boost the annual growth rate lo j 
hV'i by next spring from 5 9'' foiecast I 
currently, ease unemployment and stem i 
the tide of bankruptcies, now running at j 
1,500 a month j 

Japanese businessmen generally ! 
viewed the program as still too little, too ! 
late Noting that the plan must be ap¬ 
proved by the Japanese Diet, Hirokichi 
Yoshiyama, president of Hitachi l td , 
said, ‘Its effect will not be visible' until 
the end of the fiscal year next March 
Washington policymakers wcie more 
geneious One Tnasury official descnhed 
<he plan as a "kick in the back ' that will 
pinpel the non-C'ommunist worlds sec¬ 
ond largest economy forward Surd he 
with a sigh ‘ Now if we could only get 
the Germans to reflate as well ” ■ 

The Other 
Think Tank 

G O.P. government in exile 

E ver since New Deal days, the Brook¬ 
ings Institution has wielded immense 
influence in Washington's corridors of 
Dower as the nation's pre-eminent liberal 
think tank—to the discomfort of conser¬ 
vatives who respected its solidly re¬ 
searched studies of wide-ranging econom¬ 
ic issues enough to wish that their side 
could produce equally good ones Now it 


stitute for Public Policy Researcli The 
Washington-based A EI, founded back 
in 1943, long languished in obscurity, but 
during the 1970s it has steadily gained 
enough intellectual weight to become a 
sort of Republican Brookings 

A E I.’s influence, ironically, is being 
magnified by the G O P's defeat m last 
year’s presidential election Out-of-oftiee 
Republicans have been flocking to A E I 
in such numbers that, echoing a joke of¬ 
ten made about Brookings during the 
Nixon-Ford years, the institute could be 
described as almost a Republican govern¬ 
ment m exile Unlike Brookings, where 
most appointments are full time, A E1 
has only a small core of a dozen program 
directors and stx lesident scholars and 
depends heavily on a large and highly 
prestigious group of outside consultants 
and experts Paui W McCracken, once 
chairman of President Nixon's Council 
of Economic Advisers, serves part time 
as head of A E I's “council of academic 
advisers’' and plays a leading role m 
choosing what subjects the institute will 
study and who will investigate them Oth¬ 
ers helping A t 1 on a part-time basis to 
build up expertise include two leaders of 
the Nixon Cabinet Melvin Laird, former 
Secretary of Defense, who has just fin¬ 
ished an A E 1 report on energy prob¬ 
lems, and William Simon Seeietary of the 
freasuiy until last January, who is starl¬ 
ing an A E I study of tax policy 

T hen, in addition to a permanent staff 
and the part-timers, there is a cate¬ 
gory of “senior fellows.’' who often un¬ 
dertake lesearch projects Among the se¬ 
nior fellows are 1 aurenee Silberman, a 
former Deputy Attorney General, John 
Robson, former chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and --oh, yes—one 
Gerald R 1 ord, the institute’s only ‘dis¬ 
tinguished fellow ’ The formei President 
who maintains an office at the institute 
and draws $40,000 a year from A LI, will 
participate in seminars or conferences at 
ten colleges and univcisities this fall un¬ 
der A E I auspices For fmthci prestige 
A F I can boast the consulting services 
of Academic Adviser Milton Friedman, 
winner of the 1976 Nobel Prize in Eco¬ 
nomics, and Semot Fellows Irving Kus- 
tol, Henry Luce Professor of Urban Val¬ 
ues at NYU, and Ben Wattenbeig, the 
conservative Democratic election analyst 
Not surprisingly, in view of the con¬ 
servative lineup—and its origins as a busi¬ 
ness lobby—the institute is committed to 
free markets In analyzing economic 
problems, says Institute President Wil¬ 
liam Baroody, the son of a Lebanese im¬ 
migrant, “our guys will look first for a | 
market solution If they can t find one, ! 
they'll seek a mixed market-Government 
solution If they can’t find that either, then 
they'll suggest a Government solution ” 
One of A E I's preoccupations is point 
mg out the distorting effects of Govern¬ 
ment regulation on the economy Laird s 


the U S has no energy shortage as such 
but a “production shortage,’ brought 
about by Government regulation that has 
artificially heightened demand and held 
down exploration and development by 
keeping prices unrealistically low 

Y r et A EI is no party-lmc outfit Wil¬ 
liam Fellner, a onetime Republican 
member of the Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers and now an institute associate, once 
wrote a report contending that the Nix¬ 
on Administration’s initial fiscal and 
monetary policies were overly resdiclive 
This year another A E I repot t sided with 
President Carter's decision to stop the 
Clinch River nuclear biccder-reuctoi pro¬ 
ject -in opposition to the views of Dis¬ 
tinguished Fellow Ford, who wanted con¬ 
tinued development 

Gauging A F I’s influence is difficult, 
as the institute coneentiales on trying to 
develop conservative economic and po¬ 
litical ideas, and rarely takes a formal po¬ 
sition on particulai measures But insti¬ 
tute members can point to some specific 
successes Sharpcriticism by Murray Wei- 
denbaum, an A L I lellow and member 
of Timi’s Board of Economists hefiied 
kill a 1975 proposal by then Vice Pres¬ 
ident Nelson Rockefellei to poui $100 bil- i 
lion of federal money inio an enieigency 
eneigy program I arlicr this yeai the in¬ 
stitute insistently pointed oul what it saw 
as the bureaucratic dangers of the pro¬ 
posed Agency foi Consumer Advocacy 
which now seems dead Mine gcneially. 
Tom Dernbuig, chui economist for the 
Joint Lconomic Committee of Congress, 
says "1 ceilainly take Iheir wink serious¬ 
ly A lot of it is very high quality Win¬ 
ning such icspeit from nnxlerate and lib¬ 
eral Democrats is undoubtedly the 
insttiute’s biggest success ■ 


AHJN(» 5*. KS 
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Energy 


The Fight to Pipe Alaska’s Gas 


The little guy wins the big one 

T he negotiating teams worked until 
5 30 one morning last week to make 
final changes in the agreement Only five 
hours later, as Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau Stood by smiling, Presi¬ 
dent Carter announced that Canada and 
the U S had decided to build a trans- 
Cunadian pipeline that will carry natural 
gas from Alaska's North Slope to the 
Lower 48 —and later may also funnel gas 
south from Canada’s partly developed de¬ 
posits in the Mackenzie Bay delta 

The swiftness of the final negotiations 
was surprising since the U S and Can¬ 
ada have engaged in considerable bar¬ 
gaining about the project More unusual, 
a relatively small and unknown company 
beat out the giants of the North Amer¬ 
ican gas industry to win the contract to 
build and operate the pipeline The con¬ 
struction cost alone could reach $14 bil¬ 
lion The victor is Northwest Lneigy Co , 
a firm based in Salt Lake City, which had 
sales last year of $626 million, mostly from 
a pipeline system supplying seven states 
Its peppery chan man John McMillian, 
a Texas independent oilman, master¬ 
minded the sliuggle For his bested com¬ 
petitors, including the Canadian subsid¬ 
iaries of Gulf, Exxon and Shell, 
McMillian had no sympathy "If they had 
been more sensitive to what was going 
on, we wouldn t have had a chance " 

When competition for building the 
pipeline first began in the late 1960s, lead¬ 
ing Canadian and U S firms, among them 
Pacific Gas and Llectuc and Texas East¬ 
ern Corp, banded together in what 
seemed Like an unbeatable consortium 
called the Arctic Gas Pipeline Project 
The group, which at its height included 
27 companies, proposed to construct a 
48-in line It would begin at the Alaskan 
field of Prudhoe Bay (proven reserves of 
26 trillion eu ft. enough to supply cur¬ 
rent U S needs for more than a year) and 
follow the northern coastline to Canada’s 
Mackenzie Bay deposits before heading 
south to carry the gas to the U S 

W ashington established ten task forc¬ 
es to examine the pipeline applica¬ 
tions. and Ottawa set up three special 
committees The hearings were exhaus¬ 
tive. especially those conducted by Ca¬ 
nadian Justice Thomas R Berger, who 
was commissioned to examine the pipe¬ 
line's ecological and social impact After 
interviewing 300 environmental and eco¬ 
nomic experts and 1,000 natives in the re¬ 
gion, Berger ruled last May that the con¬ 
sortium’s line was unacceptable because 
it would endanger the habitat of many 
species of wildlife Canada's Natuial En¬ 
ergy Board backed Berger, thus killing the 
Arctic project 


That left two outfits in the running 
The first was the El Paso Co, one of the 
nation's largest gas transmission firms 
(1976 sales $1 4 billion) It advocated an 
‘all-American” solution building a gas 
pipeline alongside the existing Alaskan 
oil pipeline to the port of Valdez, where 
the gas would be liquefied and shipped m 
special tankers to California 

Northwest was a last-minute starter 


ALASKA 
Fairbanks . 


r•Dawson 


k Whitehorse 


I CANADA 


PROPOSED 
I ALCAN 
PIPELINE 


LCalgary 


UNITED STATES 


• San I rancisco 


in the competition Ironically, Northwest 
had been a division of El Paso until 1974, 
when the Justice Department forced El 
Paso todivest itself of Northwest, and Mc¬ 
Millian managed to gain control Two 
years later, McMillian entered the pipe¬ 
line race, and he learned fast To enlist 
across-the-border support, he joined forc¬ 
es with two Canadian companies and 
christened his project Alcan McMillian 
proved unabashedly opportunistic When 
he heard, for example, that influential 
congressional staffers favored a route 
south from Prudhoe to Fairbanks, he 
seized on it His appioach inspired a 
Washington quip "McMillian would ship 
the gas south in cellophane bags if we 
asked him to ” 

Frightened by El Paso’s “all-Amer¬ 


ican” project, the Canadians, who did not 
want to lose the jobs that pipeline con¬ 
struction would bring, dropped a request 
for immediate construction of a spur to 
Mackenzie Bay California did not want : 
the Liquefied natural gas tankers from the 
El Paso project off-loading in its ports Be¬ 
sides, according to Government projec¬ 
tions, the El Paso gas would be costlier to 
the consumer Even so, Energy Secretary 
James Schiesmger estimates that Alcan 
gas will cost the U S consumer about 
$2 50 per thousand cu ft. about twice the 
price of present domestic gas 

The proposal will now go to Congress 
and the Canadian Parliament, both are 
expected to approve The project will be 
privately financed, McMillian and his Ca¬ 
nadian partners will own and operate the 
line under government supervision Ca¬ 
nadian environmentalists, who vigorously 
opposed the Arctic consortium’s pipeline, 
are far less exercised about Alcan since 
it largely avoids uncontammated areas 
If all goes according to plan, the Alcan 
pipeline should be pumping 2 4 billion cu 
ft of gar a day to the U S by mid-1983 
That is by no means enough to solve the 
U S shortage, but it would alleviate the 
cnsis a bit a 

Dim Prediction 

Maybe by ’86. say utilities 

A s early as 1979, North American out- 
, put of electricity will fall short of de¬ 
mand, starting in the Southeast, then in 
other areas, until by 1986 power short¬ 
ages will become almost nationwide and 
stretch into Canada That is the forecast 
of the National Electric Reliability Coun¬ 
cil. an organization composed of virtual¬ 
ly ail U S and many Canadian power 
companies William McCollam Jr , chair¬ 
man of the NERC, bluntly summanzes 
"You’re going to have curtailments, 
brownouts, blackouts ’’ 

Why 1 Primarily, says the NERC, be¬ 
cause "overlapping and conflicting" Gov¬ 
ernment regulations delay construction of 
generating and transmission facilities 
The utilities especially complain that 
"lack of timely and adequate rate relief' 
(meaning approval of higher rates) endan¬ 
gers their ability to raise the $250 billion 
to $300 billion of new construction capital 
required in the next ten years Also, the 
utilities foresee a fuel shortage Meeting 
the nation's power needs, says the nerc, 
would require more than doubling coal 
output, to 1 3 billion tons by 1986 The 
utilities demand that the Government 
move faster in leasing federally owned 
Western land to coal-mining companies 
Government officials find the NERC 
forecast overly gloomy McCollam’s re¬ 
sponse “We think their assessment is un¬ 
duly optimistic Maybe somewhere be¬ 
tween is the answer ” ■ 
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Congregation prays and listens (left) as Billy Graham, echoed by an Interpreter, preaches his first sermon In the Soviet bloc 

Gulyas and the Gospel 

Evangelist Billy Graham brings the word to Budapest 

A t dawn the worshipers began gather- I were made up of devout Piolestanls, not 
ing in a sunbathed dealing in the the general public To make sure of that 
wooded hills north of Budapest, overlook- j Hungary s state-run media carried no ad- 
ing the Danube In this Sermon on the vanec notices of the gatherings 
Mount setting wi/encd farmers m stiff Tor all that, the Hungary trip which 
Sunday black mingled with villagers resulted fiom five ycais of negotiations, 

wearing gaily embroidered costumes and ! was a well-calculated breakthiough Cru¬ 
elty youths in Western jeans and punted ' ham s only previous preaching in a Com- | Vatican and since last year all Catholic 

T shirts The crowd had reached 10000 J mumsl nation was a low-key appearance j bishopncs in Hungary have lieen filled | 

when the Rev Billy Graham, visibly ; ten years ago in nonaligned Yugoslavia , Next week three lop-tanking US Cath- 
moved at the reception, made his way to 1 he Danube toui was also a historic oc- j olic bishops will arrive for a gtxxl-will 

the rostrum last week to begin his first So- casion fo> Grahams official host Hun- , tour One of Radar's major goals, it ap- 

vict-bloc preaching tour in thiee decades gaiy's Council of I ree C hutches It rep- ] peats, is to acquire a most favored na- 

of gospel globetrotting I resents 50.000 Piolestanls who aie not j lion tiade status wnh the U S 

f ol lowing introductions and a South- only overshadowed by the major Re- | Graham, who once said Communism 
ern gospel solo by Singer Archie Dennis formed and Lutheran bodies in Hungary, , was ' masterminded by Satan.' must be 

that bemused the congregation, Giaham but vety much a mmoiuy in a country : aware of the political mileage the Kadai 

began by explaining, a sentence at a time that was two-thuds Catholic at the lime | regime wants to get fiom his eight-day 

io permit translation into Hungarian, that of the Communist takeovei visit The circumspcdt evangelist avoided 

he had come to tlungary at least partly To some extent, the visit was part of ! comment, howevei and, playing the lole 

to check whether the Danube was blue a broad tactical muueuvei by the Com- | of unofficial diplomat, met with Hunga- 
and get a taste of native gulvas He re- mumsl regime of Janos Radar On the | ry s Deputy Premier Ciyoigy Awe! and 

called his own days as a boy down on the bank of next month's talks on the He! i gave him a private message from a fel- 

faim where he milked 20 cows every stnkt accoid, Hungary is eager to brush I low Baptist named Jimmy Carter He also j 

morning and eoped with lost sheep and a up its image and eounteiact complaints I dtsatmed a nutnbei of Hungarian Prot- , 


about chutch restuctions from both Hun¬ 
garian and USC hnstians In fact Hun¬ 
gary probably has the most liberal church 
policy among W arsaw Pact countries 
Sunday schixsls and youth letieatsaie per¬ 
mitted Bibles, though expensive aie 
available Even so, open evangelism and 
freedom of church publication in the 
Westein sense aie unknown Evangelical 
Chnstians are customarily excluded from 
i the universities and the professions 

” ' has activclv been wooinc the 


smelly goat Then he switched to 
his favorite sermon text, John 3 
16. "For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son” (in 
Hungarian "Ugy szeiette. Isten a 
•ilagot, hogy egy sztiloil Fiat adta 
oda") When Graham concluded 
by asking the Hungarians to sig¬ 
nal their rededication to Jesus 
Christ, thousands of arms were 
raised in response 

This was not a vast, much- 
publicized Billy Graham crusade 
like those that have drawn mil¬ 
lions of people throughout the 
non-Communtst world The audi¬ 
ences on the hillside and in sub¬ 
sequent overflow church meetings 




estant leaders wno had been skep¬ 
tical about the seriousness of su¬ 
perstar evangelists 

for Giaham, as foi Radar the 
visit was a means to an end Ai 5K. 
he has crusaded in 55 countries 
and longs to pieach further in the 
Communist woild The Rev 
Alexei Bichkov general seoctary 
of the Soviet Union s Baptist 
council, was i>n hand m Budapest 
to gieet Graham and observe the 
meetings T his, and the success of 
the week led to speculation that 
Giaham might some day preach 
in the USSR and Rumania, 
both of which have harsh policies 
against Christianity ■ I 







Tracy Austin’s pigtails were 
disheveled as she rushed from 
the locker room to the tele¬ 
phone "Tiacy, this is Jimmy 
Carter," said the voice on the 
other end 1 just watched you 
on television, and you were 
wonderful' Jimmy even invit¬ 
ed the high school freshman 
from Rolling Hills, Calif, to 
the W hite House if she finds 
hcisclf in Washington It was 
only her due As the youngest 
tennis player ever to play at the 
U S Open at f orest Hills, the 
14-year-old with the wide grin 
and mouthful of braces was ev¬ 
erybody's favorite She easily 
overpowered her first three op¬ 
ponents, but finally lost to 
Betty Stove “I couldn't return 
her serve because I'm too lit- ; 
tie," shrugged the 5-ft, 90-lb ! 
Tracy Said Stove, who is a foot j 
taller "1 never saw Tracy 1 i 
only saw the ball ” 


Sid Caesar and Imogene | 
Coca, the lovable lunatics on | 
NBC. s iany 50s hit Your Show 
of Shows, have long been go¬ 
ing it alone, she on the dinner- 
theater circuit, he in the mov¬ 
ies This week they are dusting 1 
off then old tricks to open in | 
Las Vegas "I've never figured ' 



Lovable lunatics Coca and Caesar 


out why we work so well to¬ 
gether, except that we Kith j 
laugh at exactly the same 
time," says Coca, sixty-fiveish 
Caesar, 55, is optimistic about 
resurrecting old skits like the 
satire m double talk called 
"The Bicycle Thief ” Says he 
“Don’t forget There's a whole 
new generation out there For 
JhgfflUnt will be the first time " 


-People 



out to be his home tn Oxon 
Hill, Md , where he had a long- 
awaited reunion with his five 
children Will Ltddy, who has 
staunchly refused to talk about 
Watergate, now break his si¬ 
lence'’ Publishers are said to be 
offering as much as S300,000 
for his story, but he is silent 
even about their offers Hts 
wife, however, has said, “No 
way ” 


He has always liked to give 
advice “Kill your parents," he 
used to say, and speaking for 


H” to F R RESSWEYCR 



Tracy Austin loses to Betty Stove but conquers the crowd 


Elder Jerry RubHi and friend 


i 


i 


First came the 200 tapes, 
some of them spicy conversa¬ 
tions between Alabama Gov¬ 
ernor George Wallace and var¬ 
ious lady friends, recoided by 
his wife Cornelia. Then a di- 
voice petition mysteriously 
found its way into the hands 
of u Montgomery reportei 
1 ast week matters between the 
Wallaces deteriorated even 
further After almost seven 
years of marriage, Cornelia 
packed up her belongings and 
announced that she could "no 


federal prison in Danbury, 
Conn aftei 52' : months be¬ 
hind bais Accompanied by his 
wife 1 idnces, the grim-faced 
Liddy strode through the 
crowd to a waiting Pinto Once 
the trunk was loaded with his 
few possessions, he slammed it 
shut with a karate chop Asked 
how he felt, he responded, this 
time in German, "What does 
not destioy me makes me 
stronger" His destination, he 
said, was ' east of the sun and 
west of the moon ” That turned 


his fellow Yippics in the ’60s ; 
he would warn 'Don't trust ■ 
anyone over 30 ” Fortunately, 1 
ciders like Jerry Rubin can now ' 
be trusted because at 39 he has 
lots mote advice and counsel i 
to give He is planning a School j 
foi Living, featuung seminars | 
in male sexuality, courtship, 1 
friendship and how to be sue- ( 
cessful To teach beside him, ' I 
he has a young partner Mimt i j 
Leonard, 28, whom he plans to \ 
marry m December, “a roman- i 
uc time of year ” 


longer endure the vulgarity, 
threats and abuse ” No formal 
action has yet been taken, but 
if the case goes to court, friends 
predict, the fui will fly 

■ 

"When the prince ap¬ 
proaches his lieutenant, the 
proper response of the lieuten¬ 
ant is 'Fiat voluntas tua' "(Thy 
will be done) So did G. Gordon 
Liddy, a former counsel to Rich¬ 
ard Nixon's re-election commit¬ 
tee, explain his role in Water¬ 
gate Liddy was released from 
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-Behavior 


All Our Children 

Setting the American family in 
political perspective 

► There has been a 700 r < increase in 
the numbei of children affected by divorce 
since the turn of the century 

► Now 54 , 'f of married women with 
school-age children work outside the 
home, v only 2b'"r in 1948 

► Of 1.000 children born into the 
ranks of America s most affluent, 326 will 
still be there as adults, while only four 
out of every 1.000 born in the lowest stra¬ 
ta will ever move up to the highest 

► By age 16. the avetage child will 
have watched TV for 12.000 to 15.000 
hours, more time than he spends in sehiiol 
oi with his patents 

T hese are some of the striking statis¬ 
tics that provided the undci pinnings 
of All Our Children. The American Fam¬ 
ily Under Pressure, a report to be issued 


groupacted as a self-sufficient agricultural 
unit Then, chores performed by children 
contributed to the economic well-being of 
the family, now, by contrast, kids aie an 
enormous dram on their parents -each 
costing, by conservative estimate, at least 
$35,000 to suppoit just through high 
school Fuithermore. as childten spend 
increasing amounts of lime outside the 
home, the parent is reduced to being a ‘ co¬ 
ordinator without voice oi authority 

But while the family is changing, says 
the council it is not -as many sociolo- 




n 
(,■ ' 



this week by the Carnegie Council on 
Children Headed by Kenneth Keniston. 
the M 1 T psychologist known for his 
studies of dissenting youth in the 60s. the 
clcvcn-menibei council has spent the past 
live years probing ' what American so¬ 
ciety is doing to and foi childien Hoi 
startcis, the icsearchers debunk the 
myth of the self-sufficient family - and 
the still widely held heliel that parents 
alone aie lesponsible fo> what becomes 
of their children 


| Illustration from new Carnegie report 

! Ac lively harmed by a 'stacked deck 

| gists fear -collapsing Parenthood is still 
'deeply lewarding ' and mote than 98' '< 

, of all children in the U S still live with 
1 one oi both of then parents "Thegieaiesl 
1 enemy of the family says the council, is 
I poverty pure and simple 'One child out 
j of four in America is being actively 
I harmed by a 'stacked deck' cieated by 


On the contrary the council main- ] the failings of our society " 


tains, the family s function has dwindled , To remedy that poveny All Our Chtl- 
vver since the 18th century when the j dren purposes nothing less than an over¬ 


haul of America's economic structure, 
from welfare and taxes to health caie Al¬ 
though proposals such as 'flexible hours ’ 
--in which employees would deteimine 
their own daily schedules—would requne 
drastic readjustments by pnvaie industry, 
the report focuses primarily on what gov- 
ei nmeiu action is needed Among the spe¬ 
cific recommendations 

► A guaranteed income for those who 
' cannot woik or should not have to " and 
; assistance in the form of ‘ income sup¬ 
ports' foi those whose wages aie too low 
The estimated puce tag of the program 
would be $40 billion to $50 billion be¬ 
yond cunent costs, paid by the wealthier 
25'to 30'; of the taxpayeis 
j ► A national health-insurance plan, 
i which the report calls an ‘ immediate na- 
; tional pnoiity ‘ 

| One of the council s mam goals, ac¬ 
cording to Keniston is to ' stimulate dc- 
hate' about public policy With the 
across-the-board reforms it advocates 
' all 'consistent with the classic liberal 
| view," Keniston concedes --All Our Chil- 
I dren will no doubt spark conlioveisy 
\ While the council's shift of emphasis fiom 
j the effects iff the family's psychological 
, structure to the impact of society on chil¬ 
dren is a constructive appioach. the sug¬ 
gested solutions seem simplistic All too 
often the power of federal mandate seems 
to be invoked by the council as a magic 
cure-all, wave the wand of legislation, 
they imply, and pioblems will vanish 
Rather than kicking ahead, the council 
appears to be advocating the same sort 
! of reform that, in general failed to solve 
the problems of society in the 1960s They 
seem unlikely to do much bettei now for 
the beleaguered U S family ■ 


Milestones 

DIED. Kenneth P. O’Donnell, 53, formci ap- The From Mostc-1 was blacklisted dunng j DIED. Major General Wilton B. Persons, 81, 

pointments seciela.y to President John H the McCarthy yeais lie made a trium- i amiable chief assistant to President Fi- 

kennedy of an undisclosed ailment, in phant reluin to the entertainment world. 1 senhower (1958-61) in Fort Laudctdalc. I 

Boston Robert Kennedy's classmate at howevei in the 1958 Broadway pioduc- 1 Ha Dunng World Wai II Persons was 

Harvard. O'Donnell helped manage tion of Ulysses in S'ly/ittonn playing Le- the Army's top lobbyist on Capitol Hill 

J 1- K s 1952 and 1958 Senate campaigns opold Bloom In his varied ides onstage \ --a job he petfoimed so well that Chief 

and became a behind-the-scenes adviser and in film—fiom the hapless movie en- j of Staff Geneial George Maishall re- ; 

at the White House He made two un- tiepiencur in The Produce! s to the man ] fused General Eisenhowci s request for ; 

successful bids for Massachusetts' Dem- turned beast in Ionescos The Rhinoceros \ Pei sons seivices in Notlh Afneu Al- i 

ocrattcgubernatorial nomination —Mostel was the master iff paradoxes a ; though Persons reined fiom the Army 

graceful fat man and a wise buffoon \ in 1949 tisenhower persuaded him io 

DIED. Zero Mostel, 62, comedian and actoi j letuin to active duty in 1951 to ad as 

his go-between in Paris with fotcign dip¬ 
lomats lie latei served as I iscnhower’s 
campaign adviser 

DIED. Clarence Daniel Batchelor, 89. Pul- 
it/ei-pn/ewinnmg cartoonist syndicated 
by the New York Daily Sews, in Deep 
River, Conn Batchelor won his 1937 
Pulitzer foi a cat loon depicting wat as a 
prostitute with a death s-head, saying to 
a 1-uiopean youth "Come on in III 
treat you right l used to know your 
daddy " 


best known for his poignant poitrayal of DIED. E.F. Schumacher, 66 German-bom 
revye in Fiddler on the Roof, of a heart at- economist and authoi of the undcrgiound ; 
lack, tn Philadelphia where he was about bestseller Small Is Beuutilul. of a heart at- i 
to open in a new play The son of a rab- tack, while en route by nain (rom l au- 
bi, Samuel Joel Mostel decided to be a sanne to Zurich, Switzerland Schuma- 
painter, but supported himself with a cher. who immigrated to 1 ngland befote 
number of odd jobs, including working as World War II, served as economic ad- 
a $5-a-night stand-up comic at neighbor- viser to Britain's National Coal Board 
1 hood parties When he was 27, he made from 1950 to 1970 In his 1973 book, 
his professional acting debut with a se- Schumacher maintained that continuous 
' i >es of impressions at a cafe and within growth was not necessarily desirable, that 
; '.he year was m Hollywood Like the char- small, energy-saving units of production 
i acter he portrayed in Woody Allen’s film could often best serve human needs 





Sport 


Defending the America’s Cup 

The pirate from Peachtree takes on the Aussies 


A l Manhattan's veneiable New. York 
Yacht ( Iub, where tradition changes 
as slowly as the membership rolls they 
say that if a loi eigner ever wins then hal¬ 
lowed noph> it will be leplaeed in its 
case In the losing skipper's head Robert 
I (led) Turner III. alias the Mouth 
‘lemble Ted’ and ’Captain Outra¬ 
geous. is not win lying Not are the club's 
blue-bla/eied elders lot if winds and 
weather--and the iKirlcnts- are right 
lernble Ted this week will begin a suc¬ 
cessful delense of the America s C up 

Potbellied and ugly as the auld mug 
may be it is the Holy Grail of yachting 
Twenty-two attempts have been made to 
wrest the 100-guinea puehci fiom the 
U S . at a cost of untold 
millions of dollais But 
the cup has remained 
firmly in the possession 
of the New Yotk Yacht 
Club ever since it was 
won fiom Britain s Roy¬ 
al Yacht Squadron in 
1851 under the eyes of an 
astonished Queen Victo¬ 
ria Now in an attempt 
to bleak the longest win¬ 
ning streak in modem 
I spoils history a new 
challenger from Oown 
Under named .-hiurnlia 
is squaring off with the 
1974 Li S dcfendei, C'on- 
>ageou\ skippered by 
Turner the Pecks Bad 
Boy of yachting -in the 
waters off New poi t R 1 
Turner, who works 
as haid at lacing as he 
did in building his At¬ 
lanta-based business 
empne tan outdoor advertising company, 
two TV stations, the hapless Atlanta 
Braves), has no intention of losing the tro¬ 
phy We came to win he exhoited his 
ten-man ciess last week, and that s what 
we’re doing, right'’’ Among the eagle- 
eyed yachting fraternity that swarmed 
into histone Newport for the best-of-stv- 
en senes, theie was neatly unanimous 
agietment Despite ob\ ious progress since 
their last challenge three years ago with 
Southern Cto \s Australian Real L slate 
Desi’lopei Alan Bond and his team have 
apparently not yet caught up with the 
Ainei leans in the complex art ol design 
ing outfitting and sailing the 12 metei 
thotoughbreds that now vie foi the Amer¬ 
ica's Cup Formei ISC upper Bob Ba- 
viei, who skippeied < onuellatton to vic¬ 
tory in 1%4. was so confident that he was 
predicting a victory for the Americans in 
four straight 

Still, even optimists like Bavier, a 


member of the L 1 S selection committee 
that picked Turner's dntk horse Coura¬ 
geous over led Moods Independence and 
I owell Noilh s h.nteipnse conceded that 
the pnate fiom Pcachtiee Sueet might 
lind himself in ihe first close Americas 
C up lace in veais Since I95X, when the 
smaller twelves* leplaeed the giant 
J boats ol the TOs no foieign challenger 
has won mote than one race But Aus- 
ticdni isa vntual twin of < 'oiuageous co- 
dcsigntd bv Dutch-born Johan Valenii|n 
who appienticed unde lamed L> S 12- 
Mclei Designer Olin Stephens creator of 
Coutageous Ihe low-slung challenger 
which trounced rivals fiom T lance and 
Sweden to gel a c task al ( omageouc may 



Turner at helm of Courageous; Australia's Robins making dockside point 

1 he entitling to anticipate the line spec ted the puts and dan up to take u\k\ 

well neatly match her in hull sjiced and 
has a highly competent skipper in the le- 
s|Kcled Noel Robins 41 

D amon Runyon plainlv at sea m the 
heads' world of yachl racing once 
complained that it was as dull as watch¬ 
ing glass glow Anyone who has ever 
touched a tiller oi wheel obviously dis- 
agiees Al the slatting gun in Rhode Is¬ 
land Sound this week thousands of peo¬ 
ple will he watching in everything from 
little outhoaids to palatial ciuiseis with 
bai s and quadraphonic sound systems To 
a laige degire the turnout will be a tub¬ 
ule to Turner, who never misses an op- 
poiuimtv to make the action as lively on 
land as it has been at sea Tall (6 ft T in ) 
and mustachioed Turner 18 looks like 

•Wliuh .til named run fm then Icnplh generally 
about 6^ It hui foi ihe complex formula in which 
\annus dimensions such as vail aica hallasl and 
beam must always work out to twelve meters 


Rhett Butler and acts like Lrrol Flynn 
During the cup eliminations, he flirted 
with every girl in sight ciawled pubs with 
his ciew got tossed out of chic clubs and 
icstaurants for boo/y behavior and turned 
New port s bluebloods positively purple 
Says he ’If being against stuffiness arid 
pompousness and bigotry is bad behavior, 
then I plead guilty 

T he real issue of course, wds not T ur- 
ner s bchavioi hut how well heciuild make 
Courageous go At limes he sounds like 
an outright Bligh, bawling out his crew, 
barking out commands yelling mocking 
winds at opponents across the watei But 
he more than matches his lempesfuous- 
ness with his intense concentration on de¬ 
tail pi case steering and even lavish 
praise for a job well done A sailor since 
the age of eleven he has successfully taced 
in evervlhing from dinghies and the 
smallci Olvmpic classes to large ocean 
laceis, and has the stl- 
veiwate to show foi it. 
twice L* S yachtsman of 
the year wmnei of the 
prestigious t ongiessio- 
nal C up and champion 
of the .Southern Ocean 
Racing C iicuil he is 
a ihical almost evciy- 
wheie he lakes his (>| it 
I'cnuc ti’iis 

Tin net was paiticu- 
latlv deadly in this sum- 
mei s tuals Allbough 
probable no one but Ted 
and his heicoly loval 
ciew thought of C oma- 
gio ii\ as anything moie 
than a sparling pailnci 
for IIoikIs hianct new 
Independence a mcmlici 
ol the same cup syndi¬ 
cate. Tuiiiei perfoimed 
spectacularly in the final 
trials Boosted by a 
splendid new set of sails 
designed by one of Hoods associates. 
Robbie Doyle, he piled up a cut prising 
4-1 lecord ovet his slableniale and a 6-0 
maik ovet Ninth s Tjiteipnse 

I ike other outstanding yachtsmen 
Tinner shows a chess player’s cunning iri 
his ability to anticipate shifts in the wind, 
sea conditions oi an adversary s tactics 
He is also willing to take risks Says Ba- 
viei ’ He’s gutsy and daring with excel¬ 
lent judgment He has a history of call¬ 
ing it close and getting away with it ’ But 
not always during a Labor Day weekend 
race at the helm of Tenacious. Turner cut 
one comet so closely that he had to turn 
on his engine briefly to keep the boat ftom 
slamming into a light tower That illegal 
assist automatically disqualified him fiom 
a race that he probably would have won 
What may seem like tecklessness in com¬ 
peting against a whole fleet of yachts can 
l pay off in match racing, like the Amer- 
I tea’s Cup. where there is only one other 


boat Under such circumstances, even the 
j slower compctitcn can win by aggressively 
; spoiling an opponent's air 

The trick is a tactic called covering 
i The boat that crosses the starting line first 
I aftei the gun enjoys a flow of unobstruci- 
' cd ‘Jean an By contiast the trailing 
! boat may find itself in the leaders wind 
shadow unable to accelciate in the 
I dn tv 01 disturbed, an spilling off the 
I first boat's sails The only tecourse for 
i No 2 is to break free by going on an- 
: othei task at the opposite angle to the 
| wind Hut if ihe lead skipper leads quick- 
| 1> lie will also ordei his boat tq come 
! about keeping, the second boat in duly 
, an Ihe manetivei may be repeated do/- 
, ens of limes on a single leg as the second 
I boat lutilcly /ig/ags to escape the trap 
! Turner is a inastei at covering and 
! tacking duels and should make aggressive 
! use of them if he gets off to a quick start 
! anothei of his strengths Other skills 
| could be ciucial as well When boats 



i lound a mark confronting the wind from 
■ a different angle they can either gam or 
1 lose precious speed by wh.il new sails thev 
I pick from their inventoiy (about 20) oi 
| how fast they raise them Particularly un- 
] portant the fotedeck crew s setting of ihe 
j spnnaket the flamboyantly coloied hut 
| fiokle sail used like a parachute (s’ catch 
| the ind fiom behind oi beside One im- 
poi ni reason for picking ( ountucou'. as 
| the ; fen del was that it and ilsciew dis- 
, pla; d superiority on every point of the 
win and in every kind of .in Said Ba- 
viei She showed no weakness She el- 
oquenllv pioved herself \t week s end 
linnet saw only dear sailing Stopping 
off. a C hinese restaurant with Austra¬ 
lian ical Bond he announced “I'll show 
I you how hot I am and cracked open a 
I fortune cookie It read 'A precious pos- 
I session will soon he yours ' That may well 
| bet way the cookie crumbles off New - 
j port i the days ahead 








The Sultan and the Scissors 

A dazzling show of Matisse cut-outs 


Y Pouiir piodigies in art are as common | 
as seagulls, the rarities are old A spe¬ 
cial auia clings to the late works of old 
men who can sum up a lifetime’s deposit 
of knowledge in a final burst of inven¬ 
tion One thinks of Rembrandt's late self- 
portraits. of Titian at 90 or Bernini at 75, 
or. in our century, of Henri Matisse, who 
died in 1954 at the age of 85 The last 
two decades of his life were increasingly 
spent on making works in paper En¬ 
sconced in the south of France, first at 
Nice and later in the town of Vence, the 
aged sultan of the Mediterranean had his 
assistants cover sheets of paper with flat, 
brilliantly hued gouache He then cut out 
shapes with scissors, and had these bright 
silhouettes pasted on a flat paper support 
These he called his deiou pages— "cut¬ 
outs ” "Cutting into color,” Matisse mem¬ 
orably observed in 1947, "reminds me of 
the direct carving of the sculptor ” 

Vast in scale (though not always in 
size), lush and rigorous in color, his cut¬ 
outs are among the most admired and in¬ 
fluential works of Matisse’s entire career 
They belong with the grandest affirma¬ 
tions of the Man vital in Western art Dr 
Johnson once remarked that the prospect 
of being hanged wonderfully concentrates 
the muid In 1941, when he was 71, Ma¬ 
tisse nearly died of an intestinal blockage 
and was bedndden for much of his re¬ 
maining time But he felt reborn, and the 
cut-outs would serve as most eloquent wit¬ 
nesses to an old man’s new life 

Last week a show of this late Matisse 
work opened at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington. D C L ater it will irav- 
el to Detroit and St Louis Organized by 
four art historians—Jack Cowart, Jack D 
Flam, Dominique Fourcade and John 
Hallmark Neff—it is a biilliant start to 
the art season This is not the definitive 
exhibition of Matisse s cut-outs, it in¬ 
cludes 58 works, about a quarter of the 
known total But if it does not exhaust Ma¬ 
tisse's achievement as ddcoupeur. it offers 
an unstinted sense of buoyancy Matisse 
liked to talk about the "beneficent radi¬ 
ation" of his color, of its power to heal, 
and he would prop up his paintings, like 
sun lamps, around the bed of a sick friend 
In the National Gallery, in the sublime, 
undulating leaf patterns m green, blue and 
yellow that Matisse designed for the 
stained-glass windows of the Chapel of 
the Rosary in Vence, this radiation is al¬ 
most enough to give the viewer a tan 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since Matisse's death, but the au¬ 
dacity of his color remains astonishing 
What other artist could handle those deep, 
resonant cobalt blues, those fuchsias and 
oranges, those velvety blacks and sopra¬ 
no yellows, without producing an effect 


akin to colored gum balls 7 In Matisse’s 
world, color was equated with feeling It 
belonged to the realm of Dionysus But 
Matisse s goal was, in his own words, to es¬ 
tablish ‘a sort of hierarchy of all my sen¬ 
sations," to possess and minutely artic¬ 
ulate the nuances of feeling There was 
nothing moie decisive than the actual pro¬ 
cess of cutting, the shears slicing through 
the painted paper, dividing the final form 
from its surplus without ambiguity 

Forty years earlier in his caieer, Ma¬ 
tisse had demonstrated, with his big can¬ 
vases of dancing figures, that he was a 
master of energetic motion There is a 
deal difference, though, between the de¬ 
gree of energy that a pencil or brush can 
express and the kind of incisive force that 
the bite of his scissors gave to Matisse s 


I 



Woman with Amphora and Po megrana te* 

On the hotel wall, a paper paradise 


later image of a figure in ecstatic move¬ 
ment, La Danseuse. 1949 The directness 
of such a cut-out could not be repeated in 
paint No drawn profile could approach 
the strictness of a cut edge, and the pa¬ 
per has its own density as palpable sub¬ 
stance—which accounts for the peculiarly 
sculptural look of some of Matisse's blue 
cut-outs of nudes, such as the Woman with 
Amphora and Pomegranates. 1953 

“One must study an object a long 
time.” Matisse remarked in 1951. “to 
know what its sign is " The signs he de¬ 
veloped in the cut-outs are a testament to 
his gift for preserving the ebullience of na¬ 
ture in a medium that naturally moved to- 
waid decorative formality 

The cut-outs are Matisse's last reso¬ 
lution of two visions of nature that were 
woven into his birthright as a painter the 
I uropean heritage of symbols One was 
the artificial paradise garden, whose chief 
example (for Matisse) was the Alhambra 
in Granada--nature tamed, formalized 
and patterned to the highest degree of ar¬ 
tifice and comfort A work like the Large 
Decoration with Masks. 1957, with its re¬ 
peated grid work of leaves and cloves, al¬ 
ludes directly to Arabic tilework But the 
other prototype was the vision of the nat¬ 
ural paradise, exemplified since the 18th 
century by Tahiti Matisse had gone to Ta¬ 
hiti in 1930, finding it “both superb and 
boring There the weather is beautiful 
at sunrise and it dix*s not change until 
night Such immutable happiness is tir¬ 
ing " He dived off the reefs and nevei for¬ 
got the colors of the madrepores and the 
absinthe-green water these appear in cut¬ 
outs like Polynesia, 1946, or The Bird and 
the Shark. 1947. as images of a spectac¬ 
ular and, on the whole, beneficent natuie 

T o say that Matisse was obsessed with 
dialogue between nature and culture 
is, pei haps, to say no more than that he 
was a painlet But the intensity of that 
conversation between perceived and styl¬ 
ized form in the cut-outs renders them he¬ 
roic They are the climax of the symbolis t 
tradition in France, and may be the great¬ 
est works of visual art in that tradition 
Their context is a lemark by Stephane 
Mallarme "The intellectual core of a 
poem conceals itself, is present—is active 
—in the blank space which separates tne 
stanzas and in the white of the paper a 
pregnant silence, no less wonderful to 
compose than the lines themselves ’’ 

The fields on which Matisse strewed 
his cut-out nouns of shape—ivy leaf, di¬ 
ver, parakeet, dancer—work in the same 
way They are not backgrounds, they are 
an enveloping fluid, a space that seems 
as active as its contents but, being “un- 
pamled," is wholly different Every paint¬ 
er since 1950 has had to reckon with the 
peculiar void Matisse invented with his 
cut-outs. Not one has equaled their sup¬ 
pleness as ddcor, or their episodic gran¬ 
deur as painting — Robert Hugh** 
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Television 


Scandal as Entertainment 

High ratings —beratings from the real Watergators 


T he new slogan of television program¬ 
mers might well be a version of Lord 
Actons aphorism "Power corrupts, but 
oh 1 so intriguingly ” \BC’s $7 5 million 
ministries. Washington Behind Closed 
Door s an unabashed takeoff on Water¬ 
gate, was just about as successful as the 
network had hoped it would be The show 
climbed steadily from an opening-night 
Nielsen 14 share, and at week's end had 
captured a 40 or more share of tube watch¬ 
ers in major Ameucan cities That was 
not quite a blockbusting success on the 
scale of Roots (viewing shaic 681 , but at 
abc it was seen as a very smashing stari 
for the fall season 

The 12‘^-hour milcrdrarne a clej has 
started a vigorous debate about the pro¬ 
priety of taking fictional liberties—in¬ 
cluding some extreme ones - -with painful, 
important events of recent political his¬ 
tory {see Newswatch) Though they 
watched it with fascination, many view¬ 
ers felt that Behind Closed Doors trivi¬ 
alized w hat it piously intended to portray 
a sordid and tragic interlude in national 
politics 

In Washington, there were flurnes of 
telephone calls among Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency alumni as they watched CIA 


Director William Martin (Cliff Robert¬ 
son) explain to his mistress that he had 
lied before a Senate committee about po¬ 
litical assassinations abroad Martin is a 
fictional mutation of former CIA Chief 
Richard Helms and a plot line of Be¬ 


hind Closed Doors is that the top spook 
blackmailed President Richard Monck- 
ton (Jason Robards) to cover up the kill¬ 
ings Nothing of the kind ever occurred, 
but some CIA veterans were concerned 
about the possibilities of further damage 
to the agency’s already battered image 
The truth of Behind Closed Doors is 
Robards' extraordinary capturing of the 
persona of Richard Nixon But aside from 
that, distortions abound No evidence ex- 



Jason Robards as President Richard Monckton In Washington: Behind Closed Doors 

Touching a nerve scraped ran by actual experience 


Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Playing with the Facts 

T he frontier between truth and fiction used to be a well- 
lit bordei, and anyone caught trving to cross it was se¬ 
verely punished No longer So many others are now romp¬ 
ing in what used to lie the press's own domain --contem¬ 
porary history and the lives of current public figures—that 
it’s hard to tell the truth without a score card, and no one is 
providing one 

ABC's 12'i-hour-long serial Washington Behind Closed 
Doors, is a fine example it was called fiction (which helps 
avoid libel suits), but since it was loosely "based” on a novel 
by John Ehrhehman, who went from the White House to 
the jailhouse. part of the fun was seeing how he got even 
with his Washington colleagues At least Washington stuck 
fairly close to its characters’ recognizable attributes, unlike 
most of the schlocky bestselling novels of recent years that 
trade on the public's understanding that they are really about 
Marilyn Monroe, Jacqueline Onassis or Howard Hughes 
The viciousness of this double understanding in these nov¬ 
els is in the way real people can be assigned cheaply torrid 
love lives with little chance of legal redress 

Television, however, in its new fondness for “docu- 
dramas,” is subject to special danger of another sort Peo¬ 
ple who go to a moviehouse expect to see fiction and 
accept the conventions of historical drama no one is much 

a.—a bS MB ser- 


woise off if everyone's image of Disraeli is Geoigc Arliss 
or if Gregory Peck romanticizes the legend of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur But, as a number of psychologists have pointed 
out, the television screen provides most people with their 
visual knowledge of teal events, such as President Ken¬ 
nedy's assassination, so that truth and show-biz demands 
are bound to get mixed up when two networks (ABC and 
CBS) morbidly return to the scene of the crime this fall 
and mimic its actuality, with docu-drainas on Lee Harvey 
Oswald Because people are more apt to spot a poor job of 
makeup than a perversion of the facts, historians worry 
about television’s lopsided history lessons Last year’s Tru¬ 
man at Potsdam made out that his primary motive in drop¬ 
ping the A-bomb on Japan was not to end the war In 
Truman's ‘own" words "It is not Japan I'm trying to 
scare, but Russia " 

Nobody really minds that Tolstoy put words in Na¬ 
poleon’s mouth long after the event, it is the use of this tech¬ 
nique for contemporaries, or the recent dead, that raises 
problems Now that Herman Wouk is converting his best¬ 
seller The Winds of War mto a television series, he was 
asked by Daniel Schorr about the propriety of giving to ac¬ 
tors impersonating Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin words 
that the real figures never uttered "You have touched a 
very live nerve,” Wouk replied. “I don’t know if anyone has 
the answer ” But some try to answer one successful script¬ 
writer, David Rintels, when criticized for one of his scripts, 
protested, “I stuck to the record, except in intimate scenes 
where there was no record ” You don’t have to be O.J Simp¬ 
son to drive through such a hole Networks, too. get pretty 
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ists. for example, that John F Kennedy 
ever personally ordered political assassi¬ 
nations abioad, as the show has it The 
minisenes has the Washington Post dis¬ 
covering malfeasance long before the Wa¬ 
tergate break-in, it did not The video ver¬ 
sion of the burglary by White House 
plumbers of the office of Daniel EUsberg's 
psychiatrist becomes a break-in at a St 
Louis courthouse, instead of psychiatric 
records, the squad is after police records 
The fictional lyndon Johnson orders the 
CIA to carry out an illegal hunt for any 
Nixonian dirty laundry before the 1968 
elections So far as is known, Johnson did 
no such thing 

Investigative Reporter Bob Wood- 
waid says that the niimsones "illustrates 
the precise reason w hy C ar 1 Bernstein and 
I refused to sell movie or TV rights to 
Dit- Final Days' Both feared what dia- 
mati/ation might do to then account of 
Richard Nixon's tesignalion, having been 
participants in AH the Piesicicnt v Men 
they fell they could exercise some con- 
liol ovei then first book Wood ward also 
objects lo 7 he Company. John Lhrlich- 


man’s novel on which the miniseries is 
loosely based Says Woodward "The 
events, the characters are so thinly veiled 
If a work is fiction then there is an ob¬ 
ligation to go a great distance away from 
well-known facts and characters' 

M ost of those well-known characters 
—the real-life participants in Wa¬ 
tergate—were not talking about the se¬ 
nes Some of them like H R Haldeman, 
portrayed by Robert Vaughn with cool vi- 
ciousness are now in prison Surprisingly, 
one who comes to Haldeman's defense is 
Herb Klein, communications director for 
5L yeais in the Nixon While House, who 
eventually quit as the Watergate inves¬ 
tigations were growing Says he “The ov- 
ercentered power of Haldeman is inac¬ 
curate He's a tough guy who ran a tight 
ship, but he wasn t a Nazi dictator ' The 
fictional Klein chaiactcr Bob Bailey 
(Barry Nelson), is mislabeled as the White 
House press secietary and quickly filed 
by Vaughn Haldeman Says the real 
Klein "If anyone was going to fire me it 
would have been the piess not Halde¬ 


man I was never threatened or accused 
of leaking information " 

Another Watergate figure who feels 
wlonged is former Press Secretary Ron 
Zieglei, caricatured in the show as an un¬ 
believably goony flank Feins (Actually, 
Ferns' job is a mixture of Zieglers and 
that of fotmer Special Assistant to the 
President Jeb Stuart Magruder ) Says Zie¬ 
gler ‘ I have had friends call me about 
the poi trayal of I erris, who comes across 
as a particularlv insipid character I’m 
comfortable in my own mind lhat I’m not 
that character ' Maurice Stans, chairman 
of the Finance C omnmtee to Re-tied the 
President, calls the whole production "so 
far from the actual life in Washington that 
it can only harm the country by making 
people think that this is a true picture of 
the capital' 

AIK’ s answci lo all such complaints 
of course, is that Behind Closed Doors is 
a confection and nothing more Never¬ 
theless it has obviously touched a nerve 
in American society that was all too re¬ 
cently scraped raw by the actual expe¬ 
rience of Watergate ■ 



Scene from NBC's Truman at Potsdam: a lopsided history lesson 


fatuous when they defend their truth bending When a com¬ 
mittee of scientists objected to the way the networks played 
up and glorified pseudo science in shows like NBC's Ber¬ 
muda Triangle special, a network spokesman explained that 
it was put on by its entertainment division and had not 
been labeled an NBC News special' Was the viewer sup¬ 
posed to note the omission 9 

Novelists have been poaching on real life for some time, 
and Truman Capote didn’t invent a new genre, but only 
gave it a name, when he called his reportorial In Cold Blood 
a "nonfiction novel " Alex Haley called Roots a work of “fac¬ 
tion," blending fact and fiction, but the distinction wasn’t 
made all that clear on TV, embarrassing Haley deeply Far 
more tricky legally is Robert Coover's new novel about the 


Rosenbergs, The Public Burning, where real-name living 
people (including Richard Nixon) are put into wildly im¬ 
probable situations II suits ixtcur. it’s not at all cleai lhat 
the courts will give a novel the protection they give the 
press, against suits fin libelous statements oi invasion of 
piivacy 

Piesumably. novelists turned to fiction in the first place 
as an imaginative way lo conjure up reality, for. as the South 
African novelist Nadine Goidimer says, “Ihe facts are al¬ 
ways less than what leally happened ” But many novelists 
now find truth not only stranger than fiction but easiei to 
write, it takes less etfoit to embellish a character the reader 
already knows than to create a new character in the round 

Heightened truth, symbolic truth fictional truth- all 
these new terms can be pretty upsetting to those who want 
the plain, unvarnished truth But truth has its own com¬ 
plexity Even in the most straight-arrow precincts of joui • 
nahsm -in newspaper city rooms, newsmagazine offices and 
television newsrooms, where facts are regarded as the in¬ 
violable raw material—it is recognized lhat facts don i speak 
for themselves Note how all the professionals refer to then 
own necessary pattycaking of an event into nairative shape, 
giving it emphasis and a beginning, middle and end. as a 
slot y 

There ought to be a truth-in-labe!mg law to separate 
truth and fiction But who could wine it. and who would 
pass it 9 Since there won’t be any such law, everybody con¬ 
cerned—and TV docu-dramalists most of all—should be 
held more accountable for fat content and fact content, prop¬ 
erly labeled 
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Television 


Viewpoint: Lou, 
Carter, CHiPS 

Mary’s old boss makes good 


I t doesn't happen too often, but there 
are times when an ordinary man turns 
up as the hero of a prime-time television 
show Such is the case with Lou Gram. 
the new CBS senes (premiire Sept 20, 
10 pm EOT) that continues the adven¬ 
tures of Mary’s boss at the Minneapolis 
TV station on the Mary Tyler Moore 
Show Lou Grant may not have Kojak’s 
sexy bravado or the punk elan of TV’s 
younger male heartthrobs, but he is some¬ 
one TV viewers can actually recognize 
from expei lence Lou is 50, overweight, 
smart, tired, compassionate, full of dis¬ 
appointments and yet sturdy enough to 
survive In the never-never land of tele¬ 
vision, a man of such lifelike dimensions 
looks very much like a king 

Edward Asner, who plays Lou, has 
been developing the character for seven 
seasons On Mary Tyler Moore he first 
played his role as another gruff but lov¬ 
able TV sitcom boss- like Lutv's Gale 
Gordon By the time that series conclud¬ 
ed last season. Asnei had given Lou three 
dimensions he was sliLl a comic figure, 
but he was also a lonely somewhat self¬ 
destructive man Now Asner takes the 
character still further In the new series 
(billed as drama, not situation comedy). 
Lou has left Minneapolis for a job as city 
editor of a Los Angeles newspaper To 
Lou Grant, the disheveled loner, Asner 
now adds Lou Grant, the self-assured, 
two-fisted journalist 

The whole senes lives up to its pro¬ 
tagonist An MTM Enterpnses produc¬ 
tion, it demonstrates just how satisfying 
American commercial television can be 
when producers know their subject and 
care about quality The first hour-long ep- 



Frsndi and Holliday In Carter 

A^tPhvd rehash of Dixie 



Edward Asner as Lou Grant 


A real hero in never-never land 

isode tells a decent story, establishes the 
characters, raises some sophisticated is¬ 
sues about modem journalistic ethics and 
even gets in a few real laughs Like its par¬ 
ent show, Lou Grant also portrays its 
newsroom setting with scrupulous accu¬ 
racy The Los Angeles Tribune, where 
Lou works, is a big-city paper—from its 
computerized typesetting consoles right 
down to the brusque security guards in 
the lobby 

Then again, everything about the 
show feels authentic, including the sup¬ 
porting cast Robert Walden, as an over- 
zealous but talented investigative report¬ 
er, and Peter Hobbs, as a police-beat hack, 
avoid most of the acting cliches usually 
found in Front Page-style entertainments 
Nancy Marchand plays the paper’s im¬ 
perious, widowed publisher as a cross be¬ 
tween the Washington Post's Katharine 
Graham and Dorothy Schiff. the former 
owner of the New York Post. If Mar¬ 
chand and Asner keep up their game of 
verbal Ping Pong, they could become TV's 
Hepburn and Tracy 

N o doubt some of the supporting play¬ 
ers, like them MTM antecedents, will 
some day have series of their own In the 
meantime, it is Asner who dominates the 
show Whether Lou Grant is sitting dis¬ 
consolately alone in his stenle L A hotel 
room or counseling reporters in a run¬ 
down newspaper bar, he comes across as 
a man who has been knocked around by 
the real world, rather than by writers at 
a Hollywood story conference That a net¬ 
work would give such a creature an hour 
of its schedule is one of this season’s ma¬ 
jor flukes 

Other prime-time contenders' 

Carter Country (premifere: Sept 15, 
9-30 p.m. E.D.T. on ABC). In this ridic¬ 


ulous sitcom, TV does its cynical best to 
cash in on the popularity of Jimmy Car¬ 
ter The action takes place around the po¬ 
lice station of a small Georgia town, where 
the cracker sheriff (Victor French) must 
cope with a New York-trained black ser¬ 
geant (Kene Holliday), a dumb racist dep¬ 
uty (Harvey Vernon) and a sex-crazed po¬ 
licewoman (Barbara Cason) There’s also 
a politically ambitious mayor (Richard 
Paul) who looks like Bert Lance and, in 
the opening episode, an off-screen visit 
by the President himself. Surely Brother 
Billy will visit Carter Country before too 
long 

Strip away all the topical trappings, 
however, and you’ll find a Dixie rehash 
of Barney Miller, the program that just 
happens to precede this one on ABC’s 
Thursday lineup Carter Country is 
shrewdly produced too The cast is good, 
and the one-liners attack all races and 
creeds alike The show does not deserve 
to be a hit, but, barring a sudden drop in 
its eponym’s fortunes, it is likely to be 
around for more than one term 

CHIPS (premiere Sept IS, 8 pm 
E D T on NBC) Since this series about 
the California highway patrol is the only 
new cop show of the season, prime time 
will soon have to live without a new cop 
show Up against The Waltons and the 
Osmonds, CHiPS may not last out the 
month Erik Estrada stars as a motor¬ 
cycle cop named Poncherello (“Ponch” 
to friends) who bears an all too obvious 
resemblance to both Baretta and the Fonz \ 
For an hour, he and his partner (Larry j 
Wilcox) ride the Los Angeles freeways 
arresting or aiding motorists Occasion¬ 
ally they take a break to bicker with 
their strident commanding sergeant 
(Robert Pine) or flirt with pretty girls 
Since CHiPS is aired m the family hour, 
its heroes never shoot their guns, but 
even crossfire would be preferable to ! 
the tedium this senes inflicts on the I 
audience — Frank Rich ! 


NBC-TV 
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A drag on the freeways. 




— Education 

New Pay f or the Ha ndica pped_ 

Now they will go to school with everyone else 


T he TV camera zooms in on an athletic- 
looking young man with wispy blond 
hair He begins to speak—and the effort 
is as painful to the viewer as it is for him 
"They told my parents I’d never live past 
| three," he says, his face contorted by the 
struggle to form the words "But here 1 
| am " Pause "They told my parents that 
| I’d never talk, but I talked at five They 
] said I’d never be able to drive, but after 
; nine years of training my body"—he pants 
; with the effort of speaking—“I can drive 
a car ” Then he smiles—a triumphant gri¬ 
mace of a smile "And now I'm getting 
, married in three months ” 

His name is Jimmy, and he is a vic¬ 
tim of cerebral palsy Then there is Su¬ 
zanne, a bright 16-veai-oId deaf girl 
; filmed as she experiments with test tubes 
in a chemistry lab and learns how to rap¬ 
pel on a ti ce in an outdoor class Suzanne's 
, speech, which sounds to the untrained car 
j like a rccoid played at the wrong speed, 
i requires dubbing on the screen And 
there’s Lisa, a seveiely retarded cight- 
, year-old with multiple handicaps For 
her just learning to eal with a spoon is a 
major educational triumph 

T hey arc the handicapped, hi ought j 
from the obscurity of small isolated ’ 
institutions and pnvale homes into the 
glare of Including Me a television special | 
being piesented this week on 197 Public ; 
Bioadcastmg Service stations, plus a lew 
commcicial channels, all ovei the US 
The hout-long piogiam is an effort to pub¬ 
licize a new national law, the Lducalion 
foi All Handicapped C hildien Act It ie- 
qutres that handicapped children be given 
a free public education, as often as possi¬ 
ble by ’’mainstieaming' them with nor¬ 
mal children in regular classrooms The 
legislation begins to go into effect this Oc- 
tobei, though schools will have until next 
September to develop the bulk of thetr 
programs An estimated 8 million handi¬ 
capped children will be affected, a million 
of whom have never been educated at all 
Including Me profiles six child ren who 
either have been mainstreamed like Su¬ 
zanne. or, like Lisa, still receive individ¬ 
ual attention One also hears the voices 
, of parents who despair that their children 
will ever receive a propel public educa¬ 
tion “These quality programs exist in re¬ 
ality in only a few places, while hundreds 
of thousands of children are totally ne¬ 
glected," reports Narrator Patricia Neal, 
herself once paralyzed by a stroke The 
program ends with a plea to see that the 
act is properly implemented (“Talk to 
your P T A, principals, to the school 
• board"). After the film, 109 of the sta- 
! dons are to broadcast follow-ups in which 
, special education teachers, legislators and 
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parents of the handicapped will be avail¬ 
able to answer phone-in questions 

The schools shown in the film are 
mainly in Massachusetts, where a bill to 
provide equal education for the hand¬ 
icapped was put into effect in 1974, be¬ 
coming the model for the federal act 
Since that Massachusetts bill became 
law, says Michael Daly, deputy commis¬ 
sioner of the state's department of ed¬ 
ucation. the system has fairly successfully 
absorbed 50,000 students who need spe¬ 
cial education 


WYMAN 



Handicapped students playing hopscotch 

No way to make it stuck in a hole 


Most of them are still being taught in 
separate classrooms In Boston, though, 
Charlie Flynn and Mary O’Brien, special 
education consultants, have put 20 seri¬ 
ously handicapped students from kinder¬ 
garten through third grade into regular 
city classrooms—at no substantial in¬ 
crease in expense, they argue over that 
of educating normal children All but a 
few attend the handsome William M 
Trotter School in Roxbury. a school with 
a large staff that is even equipped with 
an elevator to transport children in 
wheelchairs. 

On the first day of school last week, 
handicapped children were busily work¬ 


ing away in Teacher Barbara Fagone's 
first-grade classroom Kimberly, 8. a 
gixtd-humored black girl, suffers from se¬ 
vere seizures and motion impairment 
Four years ago, she was considered "be¬ 
yond help " Now she is making progress 
in a regular class Lisa, 7, a slight hy¬ 
drocephalic child, practiced her addition 
near by When she first came to Trotter 
last year, she could not even hold a pen¬ 
cil ’ If they were stuck in a hole some¬ 
where. there s no wav they could ever 
make it,” says Barbara Fagone, who has 
been teaching handicapped children in 
her regular class for three years How do 
her normal students react 9 ’We found out 
last year that they’re curious foi exactly 
20 minutes Then it's ovei ’ 

At the Joseph P Keefe Technical 
High School in Framingham, 200 of the 
school's 1,000 students are handicapped 
Of these, 140 students—55 of them deaf 
— arc in regular technical classes Says 
Robert Leonard, special needs director 
”Oui goal is to make sure kids have suf¬ 
ficient skills to make a living, to go out 
there and lake a crack at it like everyone 
else " 

Under Office of Education regula¬ 
tions, the term handicapped includes not 
only the blind and the deaf, but victims 
of cuppling diseases and of emotional 
disordeis Naturally, some parents of un¬ 
hand icapped students worry that the 
overall quality of education will suffer 
from this new kind ol integration For 
their part, many educators fret about 
the high costs entailed n training teach¬ 
ers to deal with the handicapped Both 
the Trotter and Keefe schools, for in¬ 
stance, can provide the handicapped with 
special aids that many schools in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. and elsewhere in the country, 
cannot afford 

Lack of adequate federal funding for 
special education programs, in fact, is a 
primary concern of most states, and the 
National Education Association as well 
’The act has wonderful goals, which we 
fully support, but the money isn’t there 
to do the job and do it right," says nea Of¬ 
ficial John Sullivan While the start-up 
costs of the program have been estimat¬ 
ed at $4 billion to $5 billion, funds au¬ 
thorized by Congress total only 5387 mil¬ 
lion for the current school year and 5775 
million for the 1978-79 year The states 
or local school districts, most of them al¬ 
ready suffering from a shortage of funds, 
have to make up the difference somehow 

At least one educator Massachusetts' 
Michael Daly, is confident that most of 
the fears of parents and teachcis are over¬ 
stated ‘ What the states are saying to the 
Federal Government is exactly what the 
local schools were saying to the state of 
Massachusetts a few years ago ’It's im¬ 
possible, we can’t do it,’ ’ says Daly “But 
the fact is, we are doing it Many of those 
kids are now in school with their broth¬ 
ers and sisters ” ■ 




I 

! In the Heart of Honky-Tonk Rock 

j Going back to the basics in Austin 


i I el s to I in A etihai h le\as 

; li atlon amt II ill it anil the hn\ s 

J ei i > JcIT Walker one of ihe haid-di ink¬ 
ing lioys lakes ihe stage and ban els 
i into a country lockei tilled In llm B i M 
j most inimediatelv a listtight breaks out 
; in one soinet of the audiloi mm dnnsing 
j buisis out in another Midway thiough 
; Walkers set the pedal steel-gmtai plasei 
‘ takes ovei with a whining lendition of ■ 
! Dikii I hi- Battle lltmn at the Refinhlu 
i and Amema the Beantilul The crowd of 
I 1.500 cheers hoisting half-empty lone ■ 
i Star beets lowaid ihe stage Walkei tin 
| ishes his two-hour peiformance then le- 
j turns lor an encore numbci /’min ’ in the 
. H'ltnl B> now the audieuee is standing 
! on chairs whixipmg wasing Stetsons and 
I screaming for mote The scene is good- 
| time Texas honky-tonk anarchs IlisSal- 


1 uidas night at the Austin Opry House 
With one stage for eseiy ten musi¬ 
cians in town Austin has blossomed into 
a perfotmer s paradise Hangur-xi/e halls 
! like the Armadillo Woild Headquarters 
and slant-floored beet emporiums like the 
Split Rail give steady woik to such coun¬ 
try-rock artists as Mmsha Ball, loc l Is 
and 400 of their fellow singers, songwnl- 
ers and pickets Because of Austins rel¬ 
atively low cost of living musicians can 
woik cheaply 'And if they re down on 
then luck, says a local wntei they can 
store a dope deal to hold them over 

If the heart of Texas music beats in 
the capital city us soul is in laickenbach. 
a sleepy hamlet 65 miles away After I 2K 
yeais of neat total obscuilts the thiee- 
famtly town was put on the map abrupt- 
j Is by Way Inn Jennings hit reeoidmg 
/ lukenhach, Texas sped to the top ot the 


; country-music chads and the album it 
: came from Ol Hat Ion became Jennings 
fourth gold I I’ within a yeai 

With one house a stumbling black¬ 
smith shop a dance hall and a combi¬ 
nation post office saloon I uckenbuch Itc- 
; longs on an M(iM hack lot Its use began 
in 1970 when a slow talking ranchei and 
1 raconteur named Hondo t touch bought 
. up hall the town supposedly because ol 
: Ins unhappiness sith the saloons rrieg- 
1 ulai houis Si* l ihe place wasa laid-back 
beei-stocked afternoon retreat foi counlis 
! musicians Among them letiy JefTW’alk 
| er, who brought old pals like Willie Nel 
! son by for a sisil and in 1971 iccoided 
1 his I 'nit Tet!initial album Ihete 

Then came the song an appeal to 
i country living and smiplci wavs 

We been so hast kee/nii up vi nh 
the Jones 

I ont-iai ftuiape anil »e te.still 
hnililin on 

\1a s he it s tune we pot has A /«> the 
basics ot love 

No mallei that ol' W'aylon and the song's 
two writers had nexet been to I ucken- 
bach The tune capluted the essence ot 
Texas' country music—a return to the ba¬ 
sics "It s a symbol, really, of something 
that people are retreatin' to. says Nel¬ 
son. easily the most visible member of 
Austin's musical colony 

Nelson, 44, is a survivor of the Nash¬ 
ville Country & Western mill who has be¬ 
come a near deity to fans of his gentle 
country rock He broke into me honky- 
tonk circuit 20-odd years ago, playing bro¬ 
ken-bottle clubs like the County Dump 
and the Bloody Bucket outside Fort 
Worth, where chicken wnc protected the 
performers from air-borne bottles In 1960 
he moved to Nashville and spent the next 
twelve years writing hits for other per¬ 
formers Crazy foi Patsy Cline, Hello 




* 




Walls for Faron Young and standards 
tike Funny How Time Slips Away 

His own recordings went nowhere 
stuck in Nashville s syrupy strings and 
choir arrangements Though he was hv 
ing well on sizable composing royalties 
Nelson left Nashville in 1972 when his 
house burned down and he retreated to a 
ranch on the edge of Austin Says he The 
University of Texas was there and I had 
an idea that the young people was really 
goin to like country music They were 
havin a rough lime findin it sometimes 
they were afraid to go to some of the places 
where hippies might not be welcome 

N elson turned out to be the natural 
bridge between country music s beer 
drinker followers and its longhair fans 
As a singer he is a careful stylist who 
knows about the niceties of phrasing and 
admires Frank Sinatra When Williesings 
his songs of troubled romance or lonely 
Bloody Mary mornings his voice has none 
of the beery sentimentality found in m iny 
honky tonk lamtnis Vt hat we d i is lair 
l> simple he savs with genuine modes 
ty If people like it they reallv like it 
ind they II come back ag mi 

Last yc.it four Nelson singles made 
the Top Ten on the country charts llis 
new album lo Lt/n Irom ll illu i mb 
utc to the latt Texts singei songwritci 
Lefty F nzzdl stixxl it No 5 list week 
one notch behind Ol M avion Mem 
while Nelsons annual Fourth it July 
picnics have become mini Woodst x.k 
festiv ils di awing crowds of 100 000 

Willies luge Austin coterie hi pes 
some of this success rubs off Already l 
liven local performers have signed re 
cording contracts ind the migration of 
musicnns into Austin continues It nil 
seems a long way from Luckcnbaeh Oral 
least the old Luckcnbaeh These days the | 
nwn is a thriving weekend louiist spot 
which does brisk business in T shirts and 
bumper stickers C ardboard NO parking 
signs lean igainst the tiees nothing is I 
nailed down becat the nails like (he I 
signs have been taken by tourists Each 
week a couple of weddmgs are performed 
under the big cypress tree down by the 
cieek—if the bride and groom can find 
their way to town that is The last known 
■ oad sign to Luckcnbaeh one posted 
ibout five miles out on the highway was 
carried off by a souvenir hunter ■ 

Classic and 
Choice 

Johann Sebastian Bach: Violin Concertos 
in E and A -minor; Concerto for Two Vio¬ 
lins in D-mlnor; Air from Suite No. 3 

tn D (Hearyk Szeryng and Maurice Has 
son Academy of St Martin m the Fields 
Neville Marnner conductor Philips) 
Bach was the field marshal of the concer 
o form regimenting the fluid lines of such 
Italian masters as Vivaldi and Co 


relli into complex string masterpieces 
Szervng the Polish born virtuoso and 
Second Fiddle Hasson demonstrate gren 
authority within Bach s polyphonic lanks 
1 heir counterpoint tn the double concer 
to is superb as is the accompaniment led 
throughout by Neville Marrintr One 
quibble Szeryng s treatment of the slow 
movements lends to be brooding rather 
than introspective 

Puccini: Tosca (Soprano Montseriat C a 
ballc Tenoi J vst Cameras Baritone 
Ingvar Wixell oichcstia and chorus ol tht 
Royal Opera House Covent Girden Co 
Im Davis conductor Philips 2 LPsl This 
interpictationof loscu is nothing if noltc 
centric Davis reading of the floi id sc nc 
is rich and clear but systematically undra 
malic As the idealistic painter Cavara 
dossi Carreras gives a pioperlv ardent 
performance but it seems lost on this pu 
ticular 1 osca The cleg int C aballe can no 
more be made into the hot blooded actress 
thu ) the eyes of C av ti idossi s Marv M ig | 
dalcn can be changed from blue to black 



This version is for those who would like i 
second (or third) recording of the opera 
and w mid enjov the sheet musiennshipof 
Davis ind Caballe 

Antonin Dvorak: Piano Quintet In A, Op. 

81 (the Juilliard Quailtt Rudoll i irkus 
nv pianist C olumbu the same w irk 
plavcd bv the C level and Quartet Lman 
uel \\ pianist RCAl This c invert pc 
rcnmal is eisily ic ogm/ed ly its ipen 
ing second movemtm theme i sound 
alike for the late 1940s popul it song 
Salute Boy 1 he quintet is often said 1 1 re 
fleet the composers sunny lvrie dispo 
sition and even the swift changes in 
tempo and sudden clouds of melancholy 
cannot dimpen the woiks high spmts 
Both the Juilliard with F irkusnv and tht 
C lcveland with Ax arc taithful to the Dvo 
rak spirit The older Juilliard brings a 
muscular exuberance to the pitct while 
the youthlul members of tht Cleveland 
achieve a light effortless expiessivcncss 
well suited to the music s many moods Ft 
is a matter of taste— like prefemng But 
gundy or claret—though both interpreta 
tions are from excellent pressings ■ j 


How Fares 
the World? 

^ Each week TIME 

answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
I up of the affairs of the 
I. world 

' Not only the world 

of day-to-day news as it 
happens here and 
|, around the globe but 
the world of Art Lduca 
h tion Law, Religion 
I Science Sport Theater 
I Economy and Business 
l| People, Medicine 
I Music Television Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news TIML clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported 

For this reason, 

I twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
I free world look to TIMF 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events large and small 
|l that shape their lives 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
, of the World 
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Time Essay 


A Season for Hymning and Hawing 




T echnically. it begins next week Actually, it began with the 
epic sigh of relief that could be sensed all over the U S 
light aftei Labor Day Lven before it arrives, Americans al¬ 
ways manage to gel into autumn And no wonder It is easily 
the most habitable season of the year 

Indeed, autumn deserves a hymn—and it has teceived far 
less tribute than it deserves True, some mixed notices have 
come in over the centuries Horace slandered autumn as a 
1 dread" period—“harvest-season of the Goddess of Death ' He 
was dead wrong of course, for as Ovid noted once he got his 
mind ofT sex, autumn is "cum formossisnnus annus' - -"the fair¬ 
est season of the year " Had he lived a little later, Horace might 
have found out from the U S Census Bu¬ 
reau that the death late is usually lower in 
autumn than in winter and spring Why’ 

Science doesn’t know, but it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the will to live is stronger in the 
fall Conversely, the will to mayhem weak¬ 
ens nobody has ever worried about a Long 
Hot Autumn 

So autumn is a blatantly vital season, 
contrary to the allegations of sorrowful po¬ 
ets who misconstrue the message of dying 
leaves A more realistic poet, Archibald 
MacLeish, says that "Autumn is the Amer¬ 
ican season In Europe the leaves turn yel¬ 
low or brown and fall Heie they take fire 
on the trees and hang there flaming l ife, 
too. we think, is capable of taking fire in 
this country, of creating beauty never seen ” 

Autumn is also the authentic season of 
renewal Yale Lecturer William Zinsser hit 
the nail squarely "The whole notion of 
New Year's Day as the time of fresh starts 
and bold resolutions is false ’ In truth that 
time is autumn Popular pleasure shows it¬ 
self in those hastening steps and brightened 
smiles encountered as the air grows nip¬ 
pier Some psychiatrists have patients who 
grow almost alarmed at how congenial they 
suddenly feel Autumn is a friendlier time 

The rejuvenating ambience of autumn is immeasurably more 
ancient than even the calendar The Creation itself was achieved 
in the autumn, according to a tiadition of Judaism - whence 
the Jewish New Yeat, Rosh Hashanah. at summer's end or the 
start of fall The suspicion that even God is partial to autumn 
has overwhelmed others, including John Donne, who enthused 
"In Heaven, it is always Autumn " 

No. autumn is not always heaven on earth The season does 
induce a quickening of the blood and a heightening of human¬ 
kind’s sensual pleasures Yet the very jubilant excesses that ensue 
often lead, at last, to the well-known posl-Thanksgivmg "hol¬ 
iday blues " In darker ways still, fate and tragedy have made 
some American Novembers seem more cruel than April 

Autumn is honest, it does not pretend to be heaven Yet al¬ 
most everybody recognizes that the season’s character tian- 
scends those familiar bracing days, crystal nights, bigger stars, 
vaulted skies, fluted twilights harvest moons, frosted pumpkins 
and that riotous foliage that impels whole traffic jams of leaf 
fteaks up into New England (even though Columnist Russell 
Baker has reminded them that “if you've seen 1 billion leaves, 
you've seen them all”) What is not widely recognized is that au¬ 
tumn is richly enhanced simply by what it is not Specifically, it 
is not summer, winter or spring 



Takewintei It is basically uninhabitable Whenever it shows 
its true nature, real life bogs to a standstill Almost no one sin- 
cei ely likes winter except the oil cartel and the cough-syrup mag¬ 
nates True, everybody pretends that real life actually goes on 
This very effort has inspired some of mankind's most desperate 
inventions—curling and skiing, to name two To help foster the 
illusion of life happening, the Constitution requires Congress to 
convene each January—and the illusion is sometimes convinc¬ 
ing even if the Capitol is often the scene of more commotion 
than movement Winter is, in a word, unacceptable 

Then there is spring, the season for simpering adolescents. 
May flies and impressionable poetasters Listen to a typical 
spnngophtle, Poet George Heibert "Sweet 
Spring, full of sweet days and roses. ■’ A box 
where sweets compacted he ■ My music 
shows ’ Hold 1 Enough 1 His muse-ack 
Spiovides sufficient cause to reflect—coolly 
"—on the hard fact that spring was the time 
when oui ancestral tribes built festivals 
aiound the rites of blood sacrifice More- 
ovei. did not Eve accomplish the f all of 
Man in the eternal spring of Eden’’ In cool 
weather, serpents do not tempt they grow 
diffident, recede and hibernate 


Vermont autumn frames farmhouse 

U'ho loves summer? Mosquitoes 


S ummer’’ If any abomination so current 
needs to be reprised, think of n 
Drought Crowded beaches Sunburn Poi¬ 
son ivy McDonald's Summer is sand be¬ 
tween the toes, fleafestations on the cats, 
movies like New York, Sew Yoik Every so- 
called joy of summer - whelhei getting wet. 
beering up or fleeing to the mountains 
-consists, in its essence, of escaping the suf¬ 
focating reality of the season August ts so 
horrible that even dedicated psychiatrists 
abandon posts and patients for the entire 
month Mosquitoes love summer They hate 
autumn 

In short, winter is a tomb, spring is a 
lie, and summer is a pernicious mirage 
Thus, if only by some crude law of lelativity, autumn is the pre¬ 
ferred stock of seasons Autumn is the truth It had to be au¬ 
tumn (unless the fabled apple fell unseasonably) that inspired 
Newton to discover the law of gravity More books and most of 
the best come forth in the autumn In theatrical circles, autumn 
is spoken of as the season Autumn is for stamping on ripe 
giapes Even now the vintners are prowling the prodigal vines 
No hvmning—or hawing—in behalf of autumn should ne¬ 
glect to note that the coming season is a self-contained cli¬ 
mactic cycle It offers every weather—at its end, days icy enough 
foi any sane person, and along the way. those indefinite Indian 
summers that put the real ones to shame Fittingly enough, au¬ 
tumn deliveis us to Christmas 

Admittedly, the season has imperfections Yet even some of 
these—such as pio football and TV premieres—have become 
popular On the other hand, autumn's few blemishes tend to be 
offset, for civilized folk, by that man-made miracle, the World Se¬ 
ries Maybe the saddest defect of autumn in America is the fact 
the country is so large that some regions do not get to expe¬ 
rience it—Southern California, for one Inhabitants of such de¬ 
prived places should be encouraged to make-believe That sort 
of thing comes easy to any folk not brought firmly back to 
earth once a year by a fall — Frank Trlppntt 
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-The Press - 


. Turning the Bird Dogs Loose 

\ - 

Moving in on Lance, newsmen were right—mostly 


One of the cheapest shots at Lance 
was a report, spread across five front-page 
columns of the Chicago Tribune, that 
Lance had poured "millions” of his bank's 


I n one of his typically earthy metaphors, 
White House Press Secretary Jody Pow¬ 
ell last week likened the reporters trail¬ 
ing Bert Lance to a group of over-adre- 
nalized bird dogs “You feed 'em and 
groom 'em and exercise 'em for six 
months," said Powell “And then you 
finally turn 'em loose and they piss all 
over the truck and bite roots and eat but¬ 
terflies They go crazy ” 

No wonder Powell is unhappy The 
nation’s press has delivered almost daily 
truckloads of damning evidence about 
Bert Lance's banking habits and kept the 
story alive long after Powell and his boss 
thought they had squelched it In the press 
secretary's view, some of the reportorial 
digging around Lance has been gratu¬ 
itous, overplayed and underreseat ched 
Some journalists share that opinion ”1 
don't think this is like Watergate at all, 
and yet the coverage is of Watergate pro¬ 
portions," says James Wieghart. Wash¬ 
ington bureau chief and columnist for the 
New York Daily hews Columnist George 
Will theorized that Washington reporters 
are feeling guilty about having destroyed 
mostly Republicans lately, and that Lance 
presents "the first opportunity for the 
press to demonstrate that it also cares 
when Democrats fail to measure up " A 
few editors have observed that in the ab¬ 
sence of any other compelling news out of 
somnolent Washington, Lance was re¬ 
ceiving more than his share of attention 
“Hogwash'” counters James Hoge, 
editor in chief of Chicago's Sun-Time rand 
Daily News “If you don’t vigoiously go 
after the stoiy, people say you're la/y If 
you do, people say you are picking on the 
people involved You just have to con¬ 
tinue to dig and print what you think is 
newsworthy ” St 1 ouis Post-Dispatch Re¬ 
porter Thomas Ottenad thinks reporters 


funds into Continental Illinois National 
New York Times, Newsweek. Washington Bank in hopes of securing a personal loan. 
Post, Chicago Tribune. Sun-Times and buried deep in the story was the fact that 
other publications, with disclosures about he finally got the loan from another Chi- 
overdrafts, alleged abuses of correspon- cago bank, and not from Continental Not 
dent banking relationships and other to be outdone, the rival Sun-Times tried 
questionable practices to make something of the fact that John 

Most of the reports were cautious, un- Moore, who helped the Carter Admin- 
derstated and well documented with fig- istration vet potential appointees, includ- 
ures and dates There were, however, mg Lance, for possible conflicts of inter- 
some missteps The Washington Post's est, happened to be a law partner of 

David Broder began discovering a major Lance’s own lawyer Powell called that 

grass-roots revulsion toward Lance, trou- overblown accusation “a real low point 
ble was, Broder documented his assertions in the coverage ” 
by quoting a number of Republican state 

chairmen and pollsters, who had not tak- To help even out the low points, major 
en any recent polls on the subject The I news organizations have been step- 
Post one day reported that Powell told a pmg up their coverage of the affair The 

breakfast gathering of reporters that Los Angeles Times has half a dozen re- 

Lance would be asked to resign, other re- porters working on the story, for instance. 



Lance among the Bert-dogs, as Jody Powell sees It 


had no choice but to go after Lance, es¬ 
pecially after the comptroller's report pro¬ 
nounced him innocent only of actual vi¬ 
olation of law “There were things in there 
that cried out for further explanation,” 
he says Los Angeles Times Editor Wil¬ 
liam Thomas insists that “just about ev- 
ervone gave Lance the benefit of the 
doubt If anything, we were a little hes¬ 
itant about making a full commitment ” 

M ore than a little hesitant Georgia's 
major dailies, which are accustomed 
to treating members of the local business 
establishment with supreme deference, 
never bothered to examine Lance's bank¬ 
ing practices before he left the state Nor 
did the national press catch on until fully 
four months after he became Budget Di¬ 
rector. Time broke the story of Lance’s 
chaotic personal finances on May 23 
Then came the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


porters in attendance recalled that Pow¬ 
ell said the White House had decided not 
to ask for Lance’s resignation 

The New York Times, the only pa¬ 
per to match the Post in its almost daily 
attention to Lance's troubles, was beaten 
to a few disclosures by its own columnist, 
William Safire His relentless scrutiny of 
Lance's loans and insinuations about pos¬ 
sible conflict of interests prompted Sen¬ 
ator Abraham Ribicoff to complain on 
July 25 that Lance was being “smeared 
from one end of the country to the oth¬ 
er,” a complaint that Ribicoff later re¬ 
tracted The Times tried to catch up with 
Safire, but produced a stream of specu¬ 
lative, melodramatic stones On Aug 15. 
for instance, the Times described how re¬ 
lations had cooled between Carter and 
Lance, but failed to mention that the Pres¬ 
ident had invited his Budget Director over 
to play tennis only the day before 


while the Chicago Sun-Times and Daily 
News have beefed up their combined con¬ 
tingent to seven reporters New York mag¬ 
azine last week printed an inventory of 
Lance's personal stock holdings, which 
turned out to be loaded with highly spec¬ 
ulative issues Television camera crews 
have staked out Lance's Georgetown 
home in order to record his every com¬ 
ing and going 

Does Lance deserve all that continued 
scrutiny’’ “1 he coverage amounts to ovei- 
kill only if nothing comes of it,' answers 
Robert Early, assistant managing editor 
of the Arizona Republic Even in that in¬ 
creasingly unlikely event. Lance has small 
grounds for complaint Most allegations 
against him still stand Moreover, even 
in those periods when the daily Lance in¬ 
stallments began to run thm, they served 
to keep the very important question of 
his competence before the pubjk 
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Market Week 


On a volume of 70,603,500 shares, the 
New York Stock Lxehange Composite 
closed at 52 74, dou n 58 for the week end¬ 
ing Sept 9 1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 857 07, down 
15 24 Standard & Poor's 500 stock index 
was 96 37, down 1 08 Among significant 
N Y s r stocks 


Medicine- 

Menace from 
South Africa_ 

New strain of pneumonia bug 
defies most antibiotics 


pneumonia, and analysis of the guilty bac¬ 
teria preyed them to be similar to those 
identified in Durban They were aston¬ 
ishingly resistant to penicillin and also to 
many newer antibiotics In the boy’s case, 
the hardy new pneumococci finally suc¬ 
cumbed to combined doses of rifampin J 
and fusidic acid, but doctors noted lha.fi 
he was already recovering when the drugs 
were administered 

According to Dr David W Fraser, 
of the Center for Disease Control in At- 
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P enicillin's reputation as a miracle 
drug, won on the battlefields of World 
War II has been repeatedly proved in 
combatting one of the commonest and 
deadliest forms of pneumonia the type 
caused by berry-shaped bacteria appro- 
pi lately called pneumococci Though in¬ 
creasingly resistant strains of these mi¬ 
crobes have appeared occasionally in 
recent years, larger doses of the dtug 



Epidemiologist David Fraser 

Carried by air travelers, it could spread 


—and a whole battery of newer antibiotics 
—have managed to subdue them Now 
from South Africa comes an alarming re¬ 
port about the appearance of one or more 
strains of pneumococci that largely defy 
the germ-killing powers not only of pen¬ 
icillin hut of most other antibiotics 

The hist evidence of these virulent 
new bugs was detected m May at the King 
Edward VIII Hospital in Durban, a port 
on the Indian Ocean, where five children 
ranging in age from three months to two 
years came down with unusually persis¬ 
tent cases of pneumonia Three eventually 
died of meningitis The two who recov¬ 
ered did so only after long treatment 

Worse news soon came fiom Johan¬ 
nesburg, 300 miles inland A three-year- 
j old boy admitted to Baragwanath Hos- 
I pital for heart surgery had his ojieration 
postponed for five weeks until he was 
cured of a stubborn case of pneumonia 
But after surgery he again developed 


lanta, the newly virulent pneumococcal 
strains have so far appeared only m South 
Africa But that is no cause for compla¬ 
cency Tests showed that staff members 
at Baragwanath and 80 patients at an¬ 
other Johannesburg hospital also har¬ 
bored the new strain Though some 
showed no symptoms of pneumonia, oth¬ 
ers became ill and one patient died The 
danger, says Epidemiologist Frasei, is 
that patients' relatives and hospital staff 
members can carry the bacteria in their 
throats and remain well, yet transmit the 
infection to others who will become se¬ 
riously ill Thus a seemingly healthy air 
traveler from Johannesburg could, with¬ 
in a day, cairy the virulent new pneu¬ 
mococci to any part of the world ■ 

After Damien 

His famous leprosarium is 
dying of success 

Pope Paul VI approved a decree this 
summer cuing "the heroic virtues" of Fa¬ 
ther Damien, the first step on the road to¬ 
ward sainthood Jor the Belgian-born mis¬ 
sionary Famed Jor his devotion to vn urns 
of leprosy in Hawaii. Father Damien fol¬ 
lowed a calling that led to his death from 
the disease Now the leptosattum that he 
made famous. Kalaupapa, is dying oj at¬ 
trition -and for the most welcome reasons 
new (uses of the disease have become rare 
among ethnic Hawaiuins andpart-Hawat- 
luns, and leprosy cun be treated so suc¬ 
cessfully today that newly identified pa¬ 
tients soon become noncontagwus The 
savage isolationism of the past has been re¬ 
placed by an enlightened open-door pol¬ 
icy To observe the striking changes, TIME 
Contributor Gilbert Cant visited the lep¬ 
rosarium where Damien labored fits 
account 

E xcept for what nature, in an eruption 
of volcanic anger, has left ugly and al¬ 
most immutable, there was little visible 
to recall Kalaupapa's dismal history as 
the plane circled to land on a short but 
well-blacktopped strip During the drive 
to the health department offices and the 
hospital with Dr Leslie Charles Koch, 
chief of Hawaii’s State Leprosy Control 
Program, who was making one of his 
twice-weekly visits to the colony, there 
were cheery waves and “Alohas" from 
patients 

At the hospital there were mercifully 
few patients requiring Koch's attention 
Only half a dozen beds were occupied, 
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Medicine 


| none by patients with active lepiosy One 
patient had a febrile illness, another was 
having kidney trouble, a third was stay¬ 
ing in the hospital because he was too 
Mw,emotionally disturbed to live alone out¬ 
ride Outpatients dropped in during the 
morning for Koch to treat ulcers—most 
of them located on their hands and feet 
| —that had originally been caused by lep- 
! rosy and then complicated by other in- 
; fections Some came to have the doctor 
! renew their prescriptions foi medicine 
! —not, in most cases, because their lep¬ 
rosy was active, but to keep then arrest¬ 
ed disease suppressed 

Sister Wilmer, who directs a staff of 
foul other nuns of the Third Order of St 
Francis, plus two legistered nurses and 
■ two practical nurses, contrasted the pres¬ 
ent scene with what she had found on ar¬ 
rival in 1945 then all 60 of the hospital's 
beds were filled by patients who were very 
sick, not only from active leprosy and its 
complications but also fiom tuberculosis 
and kidney diseases But even at that time, 
she said, there had been, naturally, a vast 
, improvement in conditions and in nurs¬ 
ing and medical care over what Father 
Damien had found when he landed in the 
colony in 1873 

L eprosy was imported into Hawaii by 
Chinese laboiers in the 1840s The 
bactenum Myi ohai termm lepiae, found 
a fertile field in the Polynesian popu¬ 
lation, which, with no pnor exposuie to 
the disease, had no natural defenses 
Soon hundreds of new cases weic being 



Only chaulmoogra oil and devotion 

than they could cany on their backs 
The royal government piovided no 
housing materials and no food beyond a 
few rangy cattle Patients had to tote wa¬ 
ter fiom a spring a mile away The ar¬ 
rival of Palhei Joseph Damien de Veus- 
ler changed all that He inspired and 
encouraged the colonists to build bettei 
houses and a pnmitive hospital on the 
shelteied side of the peninsula and to in¬ 
stall a mile-long water line How and 
j where or when Damien conliacted lep- 
| rosy, which caused his death in 1889, can 


repelled annually The panic that had 
swept Lurope during its epidemics cen¬ 
turies cailiet was repeated in Hawaii 
In 1865, King Kamehumeha V oideied 
all lepers confined to the most desolate 
part of his realm, the volcanic, 14-sq - 
mi peninsula of Kalaupapa jutting noith- 
waid fiom the coast of Molokai The 
first 35 patients weie landed in January 
1866. with no more food and clothing 




<alaupa p a Res id ent Bernard Pun lkata 

4 high school diploma at age 43 


never be known The disease can have ! 
an incubation petiod of ten or more years, | 
and the priest might have been previous¬ 
ly exposed to contagious patients Other 
than Damien, no one serving leprosy pa¬ 
tients at Kalaupapa has ever developed a 
confirmed case of the disease Neither has 
anyone at the othei principal U S lep¬ 
rosarium at Carville, La 

Ironically, Damien's fame and the 
cause of his death have stood in the way 
of public awareness that foi most ethnic 
groups, leprosy is one of the least con¬ 
tagious of all diseases Koch estimates that 
900. perhaps even as many as 990 of 
Caucasians could not catch leprosy if they 
tried—not even by living in marital con¬ 
tact with a patient for many years 

Although physical and medical con¬ 
ditions at Kalaupapa improved steadily 
as the patient population reached its peak 
of 1.180 in 1890, most patients remained 
contagious and suffered the progressively 
crippling and deforming effects of the dis¬ 
ease Many appeared to lose their noses, 
because the bone is absorbed into adja¬ 
cent tissues The same thing happened to 
the finger bones, the fingers do not be¬ 
come gangrenous and drop off. as many 
scare stones have it, but the bones are 
gradually broken down and absorbed un¬ 
til the hand is left with only short stumps 
where fingers and thumb should be Fool 
drop—paralysis caused by nerve damage 
to the muscles that control lifting of the 
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Medicine 


j foot—is also a common feature of lepro- 
I sy’s ravages The lepromatous form of the 
disease causes “lion's head," the most se¬ 
vere facial disfigurement 

Sister Wilmer reached Kalaupapa at 
j a propitious moment The first medica¬ 
tions more effective than the Asian an- 
j cients' chaulmoogra oil had been devel- 
; oped by U S lesearchers, tested at the 
: Public Health Service Hospital in Car- 
: ville, and just released for use in Hawaii 
| The best-known and most widely used is 
dapsone (DUS) For those who also had tu- 
' berculosis. isoniaz.id was used Still newer 
; drugs include the potent antibiotic rifam- 
pm, and even thalidomide, which is ad- 
' ministered to treat complications, but not 
for women of childbearing age Collec- 
! tively, these are indeed wonder drugs 
j when used promptly to treat newly dis- 
j coveted cases, says Koch, they can usu- 
I ally make the patient noncontagious with- 
: in a week 
I 

T hough the new medications made it 
possible to release noncontagious pa¬ 
tients from quarantine and isolation, pol¬ 
iticians and the public were slow to rec¬ 
ognize this It was not until 1969 that the 
government of the fledgling state of Ha- 
1 wan took the final bold step of abolishing 
isolation—in effect, flinging the pnson 
1 doors wide open The patients at Kalau¬ 
papa and at Hale Mohalu, a hospital and 
treatment center in Pearl City on Oahu, 
were free to leave or to come and go as 
they pleased 

More than 150 almost all at Kalau- 
■ papa, chose to stay where they were 
Why? The answer was provided by Ber¬ 
nard Punikaia, 47, a man with an effer¬ 
vescent sense of humor who delights in 
entertaining visitors ' Because it’s home 
foi us Some patients have been here 60 
, years They have no family left - many 
of them changed their names when they 
weie sent here, to save their families from 
embarrassment They have no place to 
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go Anti the older ones, some with severe 
disfigurement, would have a hard time 
finding a place to live and fitting into the 
outside world " 

Bernard's experience is typical He-i 
was six years old when his illness was di f. 
agnosed * He was taken from his parents 
and kept in Honolulu for five years, then 
shipped to Kalaupapa He did not see his 
mother for ten years At 17, he took a job 
as a patient-employee of the government, 
working as an orderly for the blind and 
later on roadbuilding In 1973, Bernard 
was sent to Carvtlle for surgery to correct 
his foot drop by the relocation of tendons, 
and again in 1975 for plastic surgery on 
his face and hands Despite bouts of re¬ 
current illness by 1970 he had complet¬ 
ed 20 years of service and retired on a 
modest pension His housing in the pa¬ 
tients' village is free, as are most patient 
necessities Deteimined to belter himself, 
Bernard got hts high school diploma at 
the age of 43 through a government pro¬ 
gram Now he wines Hawaiian songs, not 
with his clubbed hands, but by singing 
them into a cassette lecoidei, for a friend 
in Honolulu to transcribe as sheet music 

S ome patients are leclusive and slay 
close to their village homes old-fash¬ 
ioned cottages nestled in a dense growth 
of breadfruit and coconut and date palm 
tiees About half are married One who 
teels no need to leave his house often is 
Monsarati feliciaro, a Puerto Rican who 
has lived theie since 1937 and now. at 
the age of 92 still does his own house¬ 
work, yard work and vegetable gardening 
The more sociable patients gather af¬ 
ter 2 pm at Mariano Reas bai, wheie 
beer and wine are served fcarher they 
tend to cluster around the porch of the 
general store, which features wholesale- 
prices but is for patients iinly It is op¬ 
erated by Gloria Marks, a handsome 
woman of Samoan paientage and the wife 
of Richard Marks, the colony s No 1 en- 
trepicneur Marks luns a mule-train ser¬ 
vice fiom the airport on “topside” Mo¬ 
lokai, down the slithery, switchback 
trail that gives the only land access to 
Kalaupapa 

The greatest concern of Kalaupapa 
villagers today is for their long-term fu¬ 
ture Whereas the death rate in the 1880s 
ran as high as 10‘! annually, patients who 
have had up-to-date treatment have a life 
expectancy equal to the U S national av¬ 
erage The stale of Hawaii would like to 
phase out Kalaupapa by 1985 or at the lat¬ 
est 1990 but no doubt there would still 
be patients remaining So the government 
has promised never to evict them A force¬ 
ful campaign is under way to have the 
peninsula declared either a national or a 
state park, with a reservation for patients 
as long as the last one survives ■ 


*Jusl how leprosy is tiansmiltrd from person 10 per¬ 
son is still unknow n and the subject of scientific con 
troversy The only thing certain is that it passes most 
readily from a mother to a nursling oi young child 
and between spouses 
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Antoinette Sibley combines perfect timing 
with grace and elegance. 



Antoinette Sibley, prinia ballerina 
with the Royal Ballet, dances in the 
classical idiom, from a repertoire of about 
a hundred and twenty ballets. 

To us at Rolex, meeting Antoinette 
Sibley was a great delight. We discovered 
some unexpected similarities in our work. 


For instance the obvious grace and 
beauty, and the hidden strength which 
you can plainly see in any Rolex Oyster 
made for women, has its counterpart in a 
great dancer’s airy lightness and soaring 
speed, her power and controlled poise. 

Antoinette Sibley says that she feels 
she never reaches perfection. Like every 
great artist, she is intensely self-critical. 

It is the essential part of her make-up, 
which ensures that her work is always 
her utmost, absolute best. 

It would never enter the minds of any 
of the Rolex craftsmen to liken them¬ 
selves to an exquisite prima ballerina like 
Antoinette Sibley, but in this respect they 
are, indeed, very similar. 

If it were not so, would die Rolex 
Lady-Datejust be the exquisite, enduring, 
perfect watch it is today ? 

ROLEX 

nf Genera 



Pictured. The Rolex Lady-I)atejust. A vailahle in lHct. gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 
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Geobanking. 

A massive copper mine in Mexico 
A nucleai plant for the world's largest power 
company 

A shipment of giain for Eastern Europe 

Geobanking. 

It is money moving and working around the 
world 

It is the Manufacturer s Hanover way of 
worldwide banking 

Unlike most major international banks, 
Manufacturers Hanover does not enter a region 
or a country with a rigid operational philosophy. 

Instead, it adopts a way of banking that works 
best for a particular place at a particular time. 



Geobanking. 

In some counti les, it dictates the opening 
ot full-service banking otfices, such as the 
Manufacturers Hanover branch in Frankfurt 

In others, it calls for the setting up of a 
specialized subsidiary, such as Manufacturers 
Hanover Asia, Ltd., the Hong Kong 
merchant bank. 

And elsewhere, it may mean reliance 
on representative offices working with 
indigenous banking systems to form one 
of the most extensive correspondent 
networks of any U.S. bank. 


Geobanking. 

It is wholly responsive, since it fine-tunes 
banking to national and regional needs 
It is flexible, admitting swift adjustment to 
changes in prevailing conditions 

And Geobanking is synergistic, enabling 
Manufacturers Hanover to marshall strengths 
from the worldwide resources of a$30-billion 
organization 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TTML answers 
this question with .1 complete 
wrap-up of the affairs of the 
world 

Not only the world of day- 
to-day news, ns it happens here 
and around the globe, but the 
world of Art, Education, Law, 
Religion, Science, Sport, The¬ 
ater, Economy and Business, 
People, Medic me, Musk Televi¬ 
sion, Modern laving —to name 
but a few 

And TIMF brings you more 
than just the news I IMF clarifies 
the complex and explains the 
significance of what is else¬ 
where merely reported 

For this reason, twentv-six 
million well-informed men and 
women throughout the free 
world look to TIMF each week to 
satisfy their need to know of 
events, large and small, that 
shape their lives 
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Letters 


The New Thinkers 

To the Editors 

Your story on France’s New Philos¬ 
ophers [Sept 5| should have been tilled 
“The Noble Savage Rides Again” 
France’s young philosophers ma> have 
read Arthur Koesller, but they have cer¬ 
tainly studied Karl Popper Their philos¬ 
ophies. as described in your article, sound 
like Pop parodies of selected chapters 
from Popper's The Open Society and Its 
Lnemtes (first published in 1945), plus a 
generous admixture of disconcertingly 
old-fashioned Weltschmerz 

Charles Santoro 
Vienna 

In saying, “From bistro to bistro, peo¬ 
ple arc asking all the important questions 
of life," Jean-Paul Dolle reveals himself 



and all there is about the New Philos¬ 
ophers bistro small talk m the best 
French tradition Pas trop seneux 

Rolf Gaen sslen 
Horw, Switzerland 

I am pleased to tell you and the so¬ 
phisticated French philosophers, with 
their sophisticated language, that Marx 
is not dead at all 1 think, if you don’t 
mind, that he is very much alive all over 
this land, and he doesn’t have time even 
to lake a nap here 

Marla Arbelaez 
Monterrey. Mexico 

Your reference to Socrates as a “phi¬ 
losopher-enemy of the state” is a gross 
misnomer Indeed he could be the model 
of the so-called New Philosophers His 
choice of hemlock instead of escape must 
be construed as an expression of the deep¬ 
est loyalty to the city-state of Athens 

The injustice done the French philos¬ 
ophers at its extreme presents them as an¬ 
archists, or at least invites the reader to 
regard their work as negligible, political 
navel-gazing Much like Socrates, they are 
committed to criticism of secular powers 


who are so lazy as to leave unquestioned 
the moral-ethical consequences of their 
basic political and economic principles 
R Wylie Johnson 
Baden-Baden. West Germany 

The bastardization of Marxism began 
before Marx’s death, and because of it he 
is said to have quipped on more than one 
occasion, “1 am not a Mai xist ” It is, how¬ 
ever, unfair to Marx, Engels and social¬ 
ism to attempt to addle us with such non¬ 
sense as “In socialism he the seeds of 
totalitarianism ’’ The seeds of totalitari¬ 
anism lie in any system that forgets its 
role in history and meaning to mankind 
Despite the peiversions of Stalinism and 
its perpetuators in certain pseudo-social- 
isUc nations of the world, socialism has 
contributed more toward impioving the 
living conditions of the masses than the 
delusion of “free entei prise" or religion 

Frederick F Fullerton 
Marburg. West Germany 

The Law v. Moral Judgment 

Legal Scholar Ronald Dworkin (Sept 
51 believes “laws should not be founded 
on personal moial judgments ” He also 
believes judges should go beyond the ex¬ 
plicitly written law and ’Tange widely, 
asking fundamental questions and apply¬ 
ing ethical principles as well as written 
legal rules to the case ' These two state¬ 
ments, taken together, indicate that he be¬ 
lieves Lhe people, via legislative bodies 
should not decide what is moially right 
for society, but that this power should be 
left to the judges Thus, to a limited ex¬ 
tent. he advocates an increase in govern¬ 
ment by men as opposed to government 
by law Such a system has long existed in 
certain backwaid areas of our country, 
and is noted for its injustices 

The questions of what human rights 
are and what right and wrong are and 
how they are established will be disagiced 
upon forever It is essential to the main¬ 
tenance of our rights that, while we are 
disagreeing, we maintain government by 
law rather than government by men. 

Roger J Venable 
Johnson City. N Y 

Law Professor George Christie may 
be right when he says “Dworkin miscon¬ 
ceives what legal decision making is all 
about He views it as the search for right 
answers rather than a piocess for produc¬ 
ing adequate justifications for legal deci¬ 
sions ’’ If so, then America's courts need 
Ronald Dworkin very badly The Pledge 
of Allegiance says “justice for all,” not 
“justifications ” 

Bill Ward 
Decatur. Ill 


Too High a Price 

If the price of diplomatic relations 
with China [Sept 51 is Taiwan, and if 
George Ball's observation that China is 
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i interested "in conducting limited diplo- 
] matic business fot one reason only—that 
| we are an enemy of its enemy, the Soviet 
; Union' is correct, the price is too high 

China and the Soviets now appear to 
have differences about ideological matters 
| and boundanes—which could be solved 
by moderation on the part of eithei or 
, both If this occurred, we would again face 
1 a united pair t »f enemies without a true 
and strategically located friend. Taiwan 

Paul Gaffing 
Honolulu 


; A Famous Newf 

Time’s story about the Newfoundland 
I dog ISept 51 icgreltably made no refer- 
1 ence to the most famous Newf of them 
' all Captain Meriwether Lewis' faithful 
companion Scannon purchased for $20 
: in Pittsburgh and a keen and able mem- 
; her of the corps of discovery during a jour- 
i ney of more than 6.000 miles 

Scannon sometimes swam out to catch 
fledgling geese for the pot, helped keep fe- 
, rocious gri/vlies of the Missouri River 
! country away from camp, and in May 
, 1805 was audited with helping turn away 
' a frightened buffalo that came close to 
trampling L.ewis one night as the part> 
was sleeping by the river Scannon clear¬ 
ly played a majoi role in the historic mis¬ 
sion conceiseu hv 1 homas Jelfeison 

Janies H 'eek t 
the Halle i. (he 


Knowledge is of two kinds; 
we know a subject ourselves 
or we know where we can 
get information upon it.” 

Samuel Johnson 1709—1784 

Although most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategies know the market very well 
indeed, it can be helpful to know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If your company is searching for such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you gel in touch with your nearest TIME 
advertising sales office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the asking. Let TIME help you. 
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Reading about the Newfoundland 
that "bounded out of the water and 
sprayed everyone." I cannot lesist pass¬ 
ing along the story of the bleeder who per- 
' fected the ideal dog To retrieve, the ca¬ 
nine was trained to walk on water A 
piospective buyer, aftei seeing the dogs 
lemaikable performance, was unim¬ 
pressed ‘Don't you notice anything un¬ 
usual about that dog’’ ’ asked the trainer 
"Yep.’ quipped the observer ' Looks like 
, he can’t swim 

William D Martin 
Rocky River. Ohio 

1 Worth the Experience 

Re youi Essay on vanning ISept 5J 
may 1 say that while shopping for my van. 
I passed by many $5,000 to $8,000 cars 
that I swore 1 couldn't afford, but the $12,- 
000 I'm paying seems like nothing for 
: what I've got 

A car is transportation, but a van is 
i an experience, even just sitttng there 
Also, after pushing an 18-wheeler around 
1 all day, it’s a comfortable way to go home 
1 and still be above traffic And watching 
; the Caddy and Mercedes drivers eat their 
1 hearts out doesn’t hurt 
' Mark Crammer Sr 

1 Ijennox, Calif 


1 Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
1 Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohlemachi. Chiyodaku 
1 Tokyo 100, Japan 
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On a volume of 87,510,370 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 52 79, up 05 for the week end¬ 
ing Sept. 16,1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 856 81, down 26 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
96 48, up 11 Among significant N Y s> t 
stocks. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

P ersonality profiles like this week’s story on Actress Diane Keaton de¬ 
pend largely on the reporter's ability to establish a rapport with the sub¬ 
ject—while maintaining a professional detachment Too often interviews are 
nothing more than simple quesuon-and-answer sessions that provide the jour¬ 
nalist with little insight into the subject But occasionally, resonance and un¬ 
derstanding develop between the two that add a lot to the story Such was 
the case with Diane Keaton and Timl Reporter-Researcher Janice Castro 
Castro first met Keaton in Manhattan last March while reporting on 
Woody Allen's film Annie Hall This time she arranged to spend a week 
with the actress m Los Angeles, where Keaton was relaxing before returning 
to the East Coast to work in another Allen film For Castro, who lived and 

went to school in Berkeley, it was like 
going home again Says she “Because 
we both giew up in California, we had 
a lot in common We were both really 
shy m high school, we talked about all 
the guys we used to dream about and 
the clothes we used to wear We both 
had a sense of familiarity with being at 
home in those dry, biown hills-stop- 
pmg at fast-food places and getting in 
the car to drive and talk " 

The two women spent their first day 
together shopping and running errands 
going to supeimarkets, drugstores and 
health-food stores, where Keaton 
bought two bags of special caramel corn 
—the kind with extra nuts Says Cas¬ 
tro "Diane doesn’t want to be surround¬ 
ed by the trappings of staidom She 
Skow, Keaton & Castro In Manhattan wants to be able to travel and do ev¬ 
eryday things without being recog¬ 
nized ’’ Later in the week they visited Keaton's grandmother, Grammy Hall, 
and toured the Hollywood hills, looking at houses that Keaton had con¬ 
sidered buying Castro taped more than ten hours of their conversation 
while gathering information for her 66-page file to Contributor John Skow, 
who wrote the story But some of her best insights came when the recorder 
was switched off Says Castro. ' Diane is a very private person who some¬ 
times finds it difficult to articulate her feelings For instance, we had al¬ 
ready touched on things like her self-consciousness, her feelings about 
men But it wasn’t until this jerk in a restaurant tried to pick us up that 
she really opened up on those subjects Once she was able to see herself in 
a humorous light, she could talk about it You learn a great deal about some¬ 
one when you laugh together ” 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 34 Diane Keaton is likely to gam recog¬ 
nition as one of America's leading actresses with her role in 
Looking for Mr Goodbar, the dramatization of Judith Rossner's 
raunchy 1975 novel In the movie, Keaton plays Theresa Dunn, 
the schoolteacher who visits New York bars at night to find sex 
partners It is a major role foi Keaton, whose previous film ap¬ 
pearances have frequently been as the sidekick of her close 
friend, Woody Allen Annie Hall, a film loosely based on the Al- 
len-Keaton relationship is curicntly a smash hit in the U S so 
popular that it is attracting repeat viewers The daughter of a 
California consulting engineei and a semiprofessional photogra¬ 
pher who is a formei beauty queen. Keaton is a tall, gangly 
woman whose unabashed insecurities make her endearing In 
LookingJor Mr Goodbar, she plays several scenes in the nude, al¬ 
though eai her in her cateer she had refused to do nude scenes 

THE WORLD: p. 8 The coalition of F ranee’s Socialist. Com¬ 
munist and Radical parties is in trouble At a meeting of the lead¬ 
ers of the parties last week, the moie conservative Radical Pai ty 
rejected Communist efforts to make the common platform more 
specific The C ommumsts favor more widespread nationaliza¬ 
tion of industry, a higher minimum wage and an upper limit on 
wages But Socialist Leader Francois Mitterrand is leluctant to 
back such measures, which may offend moderate voters A re¬ 
cent poll has shown that the left is expected to gam 53 r <r of the 
vote in elections to Franees National Assembly, scheduled for 
next March 

p. 9 The U S and Israel appear to be heading toward a show- 
dow-n on the issue of Palestinian participation in a reconvened 
Geneva Conference The U S Slate Department said last week 
that it thought it essential that the Palestinians be lepresented 
at Geneva The statement came on the eve of Isiaeh Foieign 
Minister Moshe Dayan's visit to Washington this week foi talks 
with President Carter and Secretary of State Vance Arab For¬ 
eign Ministers are also expected to see Carter and Vance 
P- 11 South Africa remains tense after the mysterious death in 
tail of Steven Bantu Bike, the spiritual leader of the nation’s 
black consciousness movement The 30-yeai-old Biko had been 
on a hunger strike, but his death after only seven days of the 
strike aroused deep skepticism now Twenty blacks are known \ 
to have died while under security detention during the past 18 | 
months, but the reasons for their deaths have often been un- I 
convincing One black was said to have died after slipping in a 
shower, another from falling against a chair 
p. 12 Dr Josef Mengele. the fiendish SS physician who partic¬ 
ipated m the killing of millions at Auschwitz-Birkenau and who 
also sent thousands to their deaths, using them in genetic ex¬ 
periments. is apparently living' in Paraguay and spends much 
time in a military zone that is off limits to all outsiders The Is¬ 
raelis have sent teams to Paraguay to study the possibility of seiz¬ 


ing Mengele. as they did with Adolf I.ichmann in I960, but 
have concluded that such an attempt would be too risky 
p. 13 The rights to publish a popular comic strip--- The Phantom 
—in a local church weekly in pidgin are the subject of a heated 
debate in Papua New Guinea The comic strip had become ex¬ 
ceedingly popular among tribesmen and had been promoted by 
local church officials The government used posters of the Phan¬ 
tom as the focal point m its national health campaigns 
p. 14 Olga Ivmskaya. who for 14 yeais was Boris Pasternak s 
companion, has wniien a lengthy memoir of hei relationship 
with the famed Soviet poet Ivinskaya, now 62, lives in Moscow 
She tells how the couple weie subjected to constant sui veillance 
and harassment aftei Pasternak had been published abroad 

THE U.S.: p. 16 In a spirited and sometimes electrifying de¬ 
fense. Bert l.ance, Jimmy Carter's embattled director of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, fought for his job and reputation last week 
befoie the Senate committee that has criticized him sharply 
Charging that his lights as an American had been impugned by 
"false chatges. half-tiuths, misrepresentations, innuendoes and 
the like,” L.ance cued Abraham Lincoln, the Bible, and the Car¬ 
tel Administration's stiess on human rights to back up his case 
Lance seemed to put Senators Charles Percy and Abraham Rib- 
lcoff on the defensive Peicy apologized to Lance foi his idle in a 
widely publicized—and groundless—-story that the OMB directoi 
had been involved in an embezzlement case Lances replies to 
charges that he had stietched the limits of sound banking prac¬ 
tices and massively overdrawn personal accounts at the bank he 
headed were less convincing Overall, Lances performance in¬ 
creased his chances of surviving in his job 

MUSIC: p. 50 Leopold Stokowski, who died last week at the 
age of 95. was one of the foremost conductors of the 20lh cen¬ 
tury Born in Britain of a Polish father and a mother of Irish de¬ 
scent he became internationally known for his flair with or- , 
chestras and for his early support and peiformance of works by j 
such composers as Schoenberg Stravinsky and Berg ‘ I don t be- ; 
lieve in tradition It is a form of laziness, he once said Sto- j 
kowski conducted without a baton and was arrogant enough to ! 
presume that he knew better than Beethoven and Brahms how I 
instruments should sound j 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p.56 Soviet production of au- j 
tomobiles reached 1 2 million last year and is expected to rise 
to 2 1 million by 1980 But the wailing time to get a new au¬ 
tomobile can still be about a year oi moie, and once the Soviet 
consumer has his car, driving is hardly a joyride The Russian 
road system is primitive—90'V of the system is unpaved Ser¬ 
vice stations are scarce, and only I 35 stations m the entire na¬ 
tion are equipped to make even routine repairs 
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From Fete to Fiasco 

Leftist leaders disagree on a new common program 


V lt tom |OH till < liMMwN PRO 
GRAM IS YOl I' HIMMSS pro 
claimed the banner oxer the gar- 
iti. soup ami mussel hat NAlloN 
All/AIION IS till VAX'! to \ MORI 
1)1 \i I It i I tilt s* as the message nest to 
a lotion candy and sands .ipple stand 
The leftist slogan ton \ l<l si i llAXifit 
was plastered on the walls ol hundreds ol 
boothsdrsplasmgsueh gastionomical lux 
urtes as p<ur Jo /ore ipus (nun the t ias 
cogne and ossters from Mcachon The 


xienx vsas the annual ideological carm- 
sal sponsoresl by the C ommumst daily 
I lliwiumu- last week in the Pans sub¬ 
urb o| La ( immense a uniquels Crallie 
I’letid ol Rommel lood Marxist rheioiic 
and nndssas ailraeiions Nearly V UK) 
new members sseie signed up during the 
iwo-il.is Reel fete svhish was attended by 
1 3 million people Boasted one parts re¬ 
el uitxi Oms is a C oininunisin with low 
t/t in 'e 

I lei optimism was premature Hs 


i Oyster bar at L 'Humanite's Communist carnival in Paris suburb of La Courneuve 





week s end fete had lui nod into liaseo and 1 
/ore into tn\tewe loi the t ommutiists A J 
Ion/; assaitcel summit meeting ol Soeialist , 
Communist and Raelieal Pans 1 leadeis 1 
xsas abruptly hailed bs a student, erribni 
rassutgly pubtie dispute osei theeomnioii 1 
piogtam - the p.uties torn! campaign 
platform foi the Maieh 1 V7H eleelmns 

After one das of talks Robeil i able 1 
head ol the 1 eft Radieal Mosemeul ■ 
staged ,i diamatie walkout in ptotesl 
against Communist Pails C htef C>eorges 1 
Maiehais s demand loi sweeping chanp.es 
in the piopium \s Maieh.us slepped up i 
belore the IV eamcias outside the ion- , 
feiense hall 1 able shoved him aside and ' 
deelaied that the 1 it iw h people aie not ‘ 
piepaied to saetiltee tiee enter pi tsc and 
mdtsidual initialise to the i xleril thi 
Communists would like Maiehais piu . 
posed that the C oiniminists and Soeialists 
eontinue the talks without Ruiliea) par - 
tieipation I heSoeralistsdeehneil and rile i 
summit was suspended • 

lhedeadloek undeisviued the liabil¬ 
ity ol the leftist eoalition whieh it has , 
licen widely piedieled mas win iheelee- , 
lions foi the National Assembly next l 
Mare'h (< )nc poll taken before last week s I 
meeting pave the left a YV, majeuity i , 
But any fuither aggravation of the lift [ 
e'ould wieek those vietots ehariees lire I 
dispute fiKuses attention on the all but ig- 1 
noieel thud pat met m the eoalition I a- 
bie s Radteals By far the most eonser- 
vatise of the three leftist parlies, the 
Radicals diavx niuih of then support from 
small shopkeepers and professionals, 
mainly in southwestern I ranee Although : 
the Radicals command no mote than 4'; \ 


Radical Leader Fabre explains walkout while a downcast Marchals listens 


Mitterrand after Radicals' walkout 


l 



of the left vole then support mav he cru¬ 
cial to the Socialist and Communist pai- 
ties if the> aie to get a woiking majorn> 
in the Assemblv 

At issue last week was the ambitious 
but rathei unspecific 81-page common 
program for so. uil change that the three 
left panics agiccd on in 1972 Socialist 
leader Fiany'ois Mittenand wants to 
keep the original program, with only mi¬ 
nor revisions If the leftist coalition wins 
and he becomes Premier Mittenand 
needs maximum maneuverabiht> Since 
last spring, however Marchais s C omniu- 
nists have been incieasingl> shnll in then 
insistence on ladical changes in the pio 
gtaro openly accusing Mittenand of 
'demagogy Mittenand will need Com¬ 
munist suppoil to achieve Ins longtime 
amhilion to become Piemtei ol France 
Hut if he accepts the exuemisl ( ommu- 
mst ptoposals inodeiatc voters who have 
recentlv Hocked to the Socialists may give 
then allegiance to the consei vative-eon- 
insl coalition ol (i.iullist I eadei Jacques 
( lurac and Picndem Valciv (oscanl i 
d I si a mg \mong the niaioi disputed is 
sues m ilie common piogiam 

Nationalization Ihe. original I '■tf com¬ 
mon pioyi.oi, oioposcd to nationalize 
nine n.ajoi mdusinal pumps in limine 
laimamenls ,n nm.nines and space nu- 
, leal tnduslic ph.u m.iccuticals elc'ctton- 
ics inmcial it soup is chemicals compnl- 
eis), plus ilie cnliic hanking and imaricul 
sec lei ol die c'conomv I he < opununists 
want to extend nationali at ton to the oil 
companies, ihe adiug slot! mdustiv and 
ihe Peugeot-t itioen auto plants plus all 
the suhsidi.uv companies owned bv the 
nine mdustms 01 igm.dlv slated foi 
nationalization Ihe t ommunist plan 
would mvolve paving cash indemnities 
- a scheme the Socialists insist would he 
iuiiiousIv e"ensivc Milleiiand also woi 
i ics that (he pi aspect of such sweeping n.i- 
iioiiali/aiuin will iciiiIv small husmess- 
nten who have begun losnppoit him 

Wages I he ( ommumsis want to raise 
the minimum wage fiom $140 a month 
to $440, and slandardi/i the woik week 
at 40 hours Fhe Socialists apiee vvith this 
in principle bui aig.uc that some limit 
must lie put on the minimum wage oi else 
the in Hat ion resulting fiom the use in 
wages could rob woikeis of arv ical game 
Ihe Socialists also oppose a Communist 
proposal that the highest salaries in 
l ranee should he no more than live limes 
gieatei than ihe minimum wage The 
chief target for such cuts would lx- middle- 
income families who have until now, been 
convening in evei incieasing nuniheis to 
the Socialist Party 

National Defense In 1972 ail thicc left 
parties opposed a nuclear deterrent foi 
I lance l ast May the ( ommumsis made 
an astonishing turnabout, pioclaimmg 
that they not only favo ed a nuclear force 
hut wanted to modernize it Of course, 
they added, French missiles should not be 
aimed at the Soviet Union and the East 


bloc alone but also at nations of the Allan 
tic Alliance to which France belongs 
Mitterrand has proposed that the question 
of I lances maintaining a tone Je fuj/ift 
lie pul to a referendum a plan that iht 
Communists stronglv leject 

Whclhei oi noi the leftist patties can 
resolve their differences there are alreadv 
some ciideal analyses ol whai the com¬ 
mon piogiam would do to the F icnch 
economy i or one thing theie would he 
the familiar stultifying effects of nation¬ 
alization and egalitaiian pay policies 
Moreovei according lo a lecent smdv by 
l uiolinunce. a Paris based lesearch turn 


I whose shaieholdets include leading [ u ; 
lopean and V 5> banks the left is unlike 1 
Iv to do much belter than (iiscaid s gov- i 
eminent in solving Fiances economic j 
Pnihlems If the common program were > 
■n.icteci the sludv aigues the jnogiams 1 
huge wage incieases combined with juice 
liee/es would mciease woikeis' buying i 
powci Hut tbcie would also be a shotl i 
age ol consume! goods a slowdown of ' 
, housing constiuction and a chop in cap- | 
ital mvesimt nt Moreovci.Uwotildbel.il ; 
' too e\|iensivi loi a leftist government to j 
end uiiemploymeni by cieating 1 5 mil I 
, lion new jobs ■ i 


MIDD1 f I \S 1 

Gloom in Israel, Joy for the Arabs 

The U S wants ihe Palestinians at Geneva 



R ush Hashanah I.isi week marked ihe 
first d.iv of 57 tg atcoidmp to ,he levv 
■ ish calcndai but tt was not a liappv new 
year in Israel In Igxpt meanwhile a 
I smiling PresidenI Anwai Sadat declared 
that it was the best gilt lie had leccivcd , 
fin Hauani the loyful Muslim festival that 
follows the month-long Ramadan last 
The gift- and the cause ol Isiucli gk'om 
was a US policv statement issued bv 
the Stale Derailment to the etleci lhai 
Palestinians ‘itiua be lepiesented at anv 
ieconveiled (ieneva ('c.ice talks ( ommg ■ 
on the eve of 1 oieign Minister Moshc Da 
van's visit to Washing! >n till- week the 
statement was deoils intended as a wain 
mg to Israel not to put anv mote >oad- 
bkicks along the way to t ieneva Pies- j 
idem C'aitei and Sceiclaiy of Slate ( vrus ■ 
Vance will discuss reconvening the peace 
pailey with both Dayan and *\iab foi 
cign ministers coming to the U S for the 
opening of the United Nations Cieneral 
Assembly 

Before making the statement public ; 
Under Secretary ol State fin Political Af¬ 
fairs Philip Habib summoned lsiaeli \m 
hassadoi Simcha Dinilz and handed him , 
a draft Dinitz read in siony silence "The 1 
Palestinians must be involved in the < 
peacemaking process," the document j 


said I hoi representatives will have to , 
he at (ieneva foi the Palestinian question ' 
tii Fie solved I he statement went on to t 
conclude that all ol ihe participants in ! 
the peace conlemice should adhere lo the 
teims ol United Nations Resolutions 242 
and UK which cillloi secuie Fx'ideis lo, ! 
all Middle I ast states i 

One Stale Depai Iment official li led to 
leassme an lsiaeli iitplom.il lhai if the 
statement puls piessuie on anvone U puls 
piessmc on bo'h sides Nonetheless | 
theie veas little doubt th.il the ieal intent | 
of the announcement was lo lighten the 
sc lews .moihei turn or twoon Israeli Pie- j 
liitei Memichem Begin following a se | 
lies c't US piotesls against new Israeli j 
selllemenls in the West Bank and othei ^ 
occupied icmioties the statement ap- • 
|H.Mied to 1 'iesage an ultimate confmn- ' 
lotion hot ween Jerusalem and Washing- j 
ton lilt Admitnsliation is pciplexed hv t 
seeming disciepanc ics lielwecn \piieitl : 
line Mtnislei Anel Shaion s disclosmes ; 
about sec let new seulemenls m the West 
Hank i 1 1 si I Sept 12’ and Davans pat 
evil denials to l S Amnassadoi to lsiael 
Samuel I ewis lhai theie is anv change m 
lsiaeli (x'Ikv Said one Washing,inn ol- ■ 
hcial Mi exaspciation Iheie is at least j 
the apj'c.uance oi duplicity hetc with 
Sh.iion plaving the had cop and Dayan 
the eoocl coji I here s an linden unciil of , 
feeling .found heie that ihe isiaclis aie 
tei King us atound a bit ' 

T he lsiaelis answei th.il anv difference ! 

between Snaion ancf Day,in is mme 
semantic than real As one diplomat in le i 
rusalem puts it 1 here aie so mans set¬ 
tlements in the pipeline ihol at anv one 
time Shaion can av new ones an being 
scciellv established > ei Dasan can also 
say that settlements aie pail ol the t>ov- ' 
eminent s plan tor the V\ est Hank so what ! 
is so sccicl ahull them’ I hi impoilant ; 
fact is that new settlements an being es 
tatilished Indeed ihev ate 1 ast week 
scores ol lsiaelis attended ihe dedication 
of a new sciilemeni at Reih.ma neat ;he 1 
West Hank Aiab town of Jenin, although , 
now only a lent cits for pnramilitaty | 
tnuvps. Reihana within a yeai will have | 
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permanent buildings for «_ i\iii»m sett lets 

Speaking lii I uio|hmii Jewish leaders 
in Biusscls heloie leaving tm the l'S . 
Davan asserted that in am conceivable 
peace agreement boundaries will delei- 
mme settlements |m the West Bank I but 
settlements do not necessarily determine 
boundaries As for the Palestinian issue. 
Dayan said “it was less dangeious ’ for Is 
rael to oppose a Palestinian stale arid risk 
a wai now than it would he loaeeept such 
a state and risk a wai in the future when, 
presumably, hostile groups would tie res¬ 
ident in a sovereign state ne\t door 

’I he Arabs took the W ashmgton state¬ 
ment as a txxisl to their cause Reaction 
was jubilant Announcers excitedly broke 
into radio and television programs til C ai- 
ro. Damascus. Amman and Beirut to re¬ 
port Washington's support for the Pales¬ 
tinians C airo s influential daily at -thrum 
editorialized that the statement chows 
positively that the American approach is 
sincere and honest ' Damascus semi¬ 
official ul liauth worriedly noted lhat 
Washington made no mention of the 
P L C) hut that did not seem to bother 
its leader, Yasser Arafal He called Wash¬ 
ington's stand 'a turning point” and a 
"positive step " 

Dayan, meanwhile, arrives in Wash¬ 
ington with an Israeli-proposed ' peace- 
treaty that he admits in advance will be 
unacceptable to ihe Arabs The plan 
would, among other things gram West 
Bank Palestinians a measure of autonomy 
over their intcrii.il affairs, hul give Israel 
the right to keep Hoops in the area and 
conduct its foreign affairs Washington is 
not happy about the plan, and Davan will 
be told tiimly that in the coming weeks 
it is going to be up to the Israelis more 
than the Arabs to show some signsofcom¬ 
promise ' The Atah moderates are hold¬ 
ing on as best they can in the face of a 
very provocative situation in Israel and 
on the West Bank ' said one Middle I ast 
expert in Washington last week 'We just 
can't expect them to give much until Is¬ 
rael starts showing a little give 


O ne possible compromise pioposal the 
Administration will discuss with Da¬ 
yan is that Israel negotiate al Geneva 
with a pan-Aiah delegation including 
leprescntativcs of L'gvpt Syria Joidan 
and the Palestinians I he idea is one of 
foui alternative plans for reconvening Ge¬ 
neva that Vance took with him to the Mid¬ 
dle T ast Iasi month I-rom the Admin¬ 
istration s vantage the proposal would 
remove from individual Arab countries 
the onus of making concessions to Isiacl 
and also get around Israel s rejection ol a 
separate Palestinian delegation Unfortu¬ 
nately, neither side is very hopeful about 
it The Arabs with their own political dif¬ 
ferences, would find it impractical and un- 
v> leldy to negotiate as a team As loi the 
Israelis. Jerusalem would prefer to sign 
jieace agreements with each of the con¬ 
frontation states Barring a sur prise it still 
keg Me a long, long way to Geneva 
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: Armored cars guard entrance of the chancellery in Bonn after Schleyer kidnaping 

j VVISI (.1 KMVviV 

i Life in a State of Siege 


; Fear and division triggered by a 

■ "ft hen rlu• enemt it mud keep ttill 
| H hen hit tin v hut tnhtided. uttiu k annul 
J 1 errorrsi Siegfrled Iiaag 

B onn looked like a city al wai as in 
a wav it was Ihe foriicss-liko <. o- 
logne-Bonn air port north of the West Gei- 
! man capital was Idled with machine gun- 1 
l licaring bolder police supplemented by 
! plainclothes agents in unmaiked cais ; 
; Baibed witesuniiunded almost evciv gov- i 
| eminent building as well as the houses . 
• iif al! high-level officials Makeshift ma- 
. chme-guu hunkers, constructed of stacked ■ 
j sandbags apfieared on the rooftops ol j 
i buildings throughout the city's govern 1 
| ment secnon along tne Rhine Night and 
: day, armed police slopped vuiually ev- - 
j erv car in the eitv and suburbs ! 

| The extraordinary security prec.ui 
. turns were in response to the kidnaping ! 
1 of Industrialist Hanns-Marlin Schleyei by i 
let rousts oft he notorious Red Army I de- \ 

■ lion (IIMI Sept 19) In a dating ambush . 
\ ol his automobile, Schleyer s three body- i 
; guards and chauffeur were killed, it was 1 
the thud lenorisi attack on a prominent j 
West German this year Speaking before j 
| a packed session of the Bundestag last i 
, week West German Chancellor Helmut 1 
Schmidt made an emotional televised ap- ^ 
i peal to Schleyer's kidnapers to 'stop this 
I mad operation,’ which strikes “against | 
| our liberal order as a whole igarnst any j 
j human order whatsoever and therefore | 

I against all of us ’ He assured West Ger- j 
1 mans - who according to recent (Kills sup- | 
j port a tougher government response to j 
1 terrorism -lhat he would do all that the ' 
state of law allows us ' ; 

ITespite .eciet contacts between the | 
government and the terrorists through an i 
| intermediaiy, Swiss L awyer Denis Payot, I 


"mud operation ” 

tear giew that Schlevet s chance .>t sur¬ 
vival was slim Ihe terrorists had de¬ 
manded that eleven jailed lei musts in¬ 
cluding the leaders ol Ihe notorious 
Baadei-Memhol gang who are serving life 
sentences loi the 1^7? bombing minders 
of four US seiviicmen lx given safe pas¬ 
sage lo a counti> of then choice cithei 
I ibva or South \ emeu In letters to Weil 
tier man newspapers IV and radio sta¬ 
tions Schleyei s kidnapers threatened 
that unless then demands were met he 
would be shot and a major government 
ligure would be seized as a new hostage 
lor many piommcnt Germans, life 
resembled a slate ol siege Parties the tier 
events and publii appearances were can 
celed President Waller Schecl chopped 
all appointments outside ihe capital, and 
<. haiicellor Schmidts wife Loki returned 
her tickets to a premiere pci forma nee of 
Aulu Henry lord 11 moved a scheduled 
business meeting of the Pend Motor < o 
from C ologne lo l ngland. British Prune 
Minister James C allaghan postponed a 
state visit to Bonn in deference to 
Schmidt s domestic problems 

The impunity with which the terror¬ 
ists have struck oxer the past hve months 
has hit West Gcr many's business commu¬ 
nity hard Several businessmen last week 
recalled an odd incident After the head 
of Germany s Dresdcncr Bank, Jurgen 
Porno, was murdered in July, some of his 
friends gathcicd for a memoual service 
in Scnsbachtdl. where Ponto had kept a 
hunting lodge Looking around the room, 
which contained some of the biggest 
names in German industry and politics, 
one man remarked, ‘The next victim of 
terrorism is almost certainly standing in 
this room now “ The speaker was Hanns- 
MarUn Schleyer 
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Since Ponto’s death, virtually every 
company has strengthened its security, 
hired additional guards and installed 
monitoring cameras Agencies providing 
bodyguards for hire, and othei private se¬ 
curity services, are doing brisk business 
Complained one official “1 can't drink a 
beer without security men 1 can t go to 
the toilet without security men My fam¬ 
ily life is mined And 1 can’t have a le- 
lalionship with anothei woman without 
security men " A Bavarian tycoon grum¬ 
bled that the elaborate alarm system hast¬ 
ily installed m his house is forever going 
off, ‘sending the two lesidenl guards run 
ning into nowhere with their pistols 
| After the Schleycr kidnaping. Daimlci- 
| Benz leceived 138 oideis for bulletproof 
I Mercedes-Benz limousines 
i The issue of tenor ism and the gov- 
j ernment’s response lo it, has revealed i 
j deep divisions in German society Conner- j 
! vaiives tail against ihe country s uimcrsi- : 
| ty system as a lux bed of ladicdlism and a j 
! spawning ground lot terrorist sympalhlz- 
; ers In defense some professors last week > 
i publicly condemned the use of violence as . 
a means ot icalt/mg political amts 


B ui while mi's! students and faculty .tie 
quick to disavow leiionsm they alsi' 
chjrge that the government is overreact 
' mg paiticulai 1\ against students mart 
Jlmospheie of hvstei la Oh God 1 cued 
• one Beilin sludciv alter learning ot the 
■ Schleycr kidnaping One step closei to a 
| fascist stale When a lani|Hion appealed 
; at Gottingen l mvetsilv with a ‘non-ohit 
| for Schleycr tastelesslv referring to his 
1 limited options of a ‘ shabby life oi a 
“shabby death police staged a three 
. hour search ot the student-government 
I building us pimimg offices and two 
: jpailments fhev seized 31 copies of the 
I pamphlet and the univeisitv rector was 
j ordered by the state education officials to 
| suspend the student-body officers 
I Many academics complain that in its 
enthusiasm for older the government lias 
i been steadily eroding civil liberties Now 
i in the face of a real threat ftom a small 
! band of ten crisis, they fear it will seize 
1 the opportunity lo clamp down on the lib- 
; eral movement Says a leftist member of 
i Schmidt s Social Democratic Patty “ I he 
, country is in political tumble, it is in eco 
! nomic trouble, and n needs some elements 
| to blame ” 

Students also complain ,hat the gov¬ 
ernment has been insensitive to grtevanc- 
| es about the quality of life and rigidly rc- 
; sistanl to any form of political dissent 
’ Bonn, they aigue hds been slow to coun- 
I ter potential causes of discontent like un- 
I employment, 30 r < of those currently out 
i of work are in the under-25 age group An- 
1 other source of friction is the so-called 
Radicals' t-dtcl, pushed through by con¬ 
servative legislators in 1972 as a counlei 
to the legalization of the Communist Par¬ 
ly The law requires close checks on the 
personal political his'ortes of all those 
seeking public employ ment, whether it be 
! for street cleaning or teaching school Al- 
| though only 273 have been turned down 


for jobs it ts an outrage to the left that 
500,000 people seeking public employ¬ 
ment have had to submit to investigations 
of then political beliefs 

The isolation of the couruiys intel¬ 
lectual community ftont the rest of so 
ciety worries thoughtful observers iike 
West Beilin Senator Petct Glut/ It s as 
if there are two cultutes savs Glot/ a 
culture foi the univeisnies in which most 
of the students redd only left-wing mag¬ 
azines and the f-tankftirtei RutiJscluni la 
laige left ot tented dailvl and a second 
culture in which people telv on the [con¬ 
servative! Sponge! newspapers and Gei- 
man television The two cultuics are cut 
off fiorn one another and nobodv tuts lo 
build a budge between them ■ 



Black Leader Steven Blko 
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Death of a 
Prisoner 

And the hit th of a 
black martyr 

T wo black men were arrested on Aug 
IS dt a police Mddhlotk ncai Ora- 
hamstown in the 1 astern tape disliict 
of South \fnta l ndti the countiy s 
tough Fciionsni Att, one of tlicn, 
was detained for questioning incommu¬ 
nicado-- in Poit I li/ubeth On Sept 5 
according to police statements, the pus- 
oner went on a hunget stuke and si\ 
days latei he was transfei red to Pietorta 
Central Pttson t)ue night last week a 
warder looked thtough a peephole in 
the prisoner's cell and saw him lvmg 
very still ' A doctor was called to cot - 
tify the death 

So died a prisoner And thus was born 
a martyr The prisoner. Steven Bantu 


Blko, 30, was the 20th South Aft lean black j 
known to have died in securitv detention | 
duting the past 18 months Moic impoi- 1 
umi he was a founding membei of the all- ! 
black South African Students' Oigani/a- ' 
tion honorary piesident of the national i 
Black People s C onvenlion and undisput- j 
cd spu ilual leader of the black conscious I 
ness movement inside South Alnca His ! 
uc.itii triggered a chotus ot demands by j 
both blacks and whites fot an mvestiga- ! 
iic>n and at week s end there was grow- j 
mg concern that mcmoiial services and i 
ptolest meetings might tutn into mote j 
militant dcmonsiiations by angrv blacks 1 
Mmistc ill luslicc James krugei is- j 
sued a lengthy explanation along with his j 
announcement thai Biko had died of the i 
ellects ol his hungei sinke ‘I m not I 
pleased mu am I sons Blko s death | 
, lejvcs me add kiugei told delegates to 
the I runsvaal l cmgress o| the ruling Nd- i 
lional Pal tv in Pictou.t ilatei he softened j 
1 this statement opicssing human svm- | 
paths to louinalistsi kiugei said that j 
; Biko was given mu avenues nun lents just j 
hefoic he died but kiugei noted If a J 
man goes on a hungei sinke you cannot i 
toicc him to eat One delegate causli I 

■ callv congiatulated kiugei on 'being so j 

■ dciiuviatic that those who want to slaivc 

1 themselves to death aie allowed lo do so i 
as then democtalic tight ] 

W flute libeials and manv blacks not- j 
ccl that it usu.tllv lakes several weeks \ 
; lot a pcison lo die trc>m lasting not a 
meie seven davs Insisted Bikos widow ! 
Ntsiki We nisi Jo not believe that a man | 
, like Sieve would die of a hungei stuke j 
! In an attempt lo answer the doublets ! 
; kiugei united independent pathologists : 

1 to join in an ollicidl auuipsv its results I 
, may not be lehased loi several weeks 

It was doubtful that socurson an in- ; 
\estigalioii would salish the skeptics , 
\flei all other black prisoners pul port- ! 
cdlv died accoidmg to police announce- ! 
itienis ftom such unbkelv causes as slip- | 
ping in a puson sttowei and falling against | 
a chan I out (kdicc mienog,atois who j 
weie accused ol culpable homicide in the ! 
death ol African Nationalist Joseph ; 
Mdluli last vcai weic acquitted even : 
though one judge latei commented that ; 
Mdluiiv neck wounds weie most piob- , 
ably inflicted by police 

Bikos death however 'is the big one 
the one thev cant get away with said ' 
Donald Woods editor of the Last Lon- ! 
don / )u //v I)is/>iji</i and a close fuend At i 
week s end the mood ol defiance was 
spreading Mote than 1.200 black students 1 
challenged a ban on unauihoii/eJ assem¬ 
blies lo attend a memoi lal sei v ic e loi Biko j 
al the black Univeisily off on llaie They j 
were arrested en masse without incident i 
Othei protest meetings weic «. heduled lor j 
this week In the black township of So- . 
weto whcie 24 000 high school pupils j 
have been protesting disciumnutoiy cd- I 
uc a lion by refusing lo legistei fot the com- i 
mg teim. out student said of Bikos death 
‘ 1 he sorrow is still with us The anger 
will come latei ’ ■ 
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A German-owned estate In Paraguayan hinterland where Wlesenthal's trackers claim to have spotted Mengele 


WARCRIMINA1S 

Wiesenthal’s Last Hunt 

Tracking down the Angel of Death 


"I have a compact with the dead But 
if / could get this man. my soul would final¬ 
ly he at peace ' 

S o says Simon Wiesenlhal. the tamed 
Nazi hunter of Vienna Since his lib¬ 
eration from Mauthausen death camp in 
1945, Wiesenlhal, now 68 has dedicated 
hts life to avenging the victims of Hiller's 
Holocaust by tracking down more than 
1,100 of their murderers Yet the most sa¬ 
distic Nazi war criminal of all has eluded 
his grasp 

for more than 20 years, Wiesenlhal 
has been stalking Dr Josef Mengele, the 
SS physician, known as the Angel of 
Death who sent millions to the gas cham¬ 
bers at Auschwitz-Birkenau and killed 
thousands more in mac! genetic e\pen 
ments Wiesenthal hasiongsuspected--as 
have others--that Mengele was hiding in 
Paraguay Despite firm denials from the 
Asuncion government Wiesenthal be¬ 
lieves that Mengele is now living in the vil¬ 
lage of San Antonio, in a remote area 
southeast of the Paraguayan capital But 
the evil physician of Auschwitz, frustiat- 
mgly, remains beyond his reach 

To 2 5 million or more Jews who per¬ 
ished at the Auschwitz-Birkenau death 
camp. Mengele personified the insane 



The hunter Simon Wiesenthal 


systematic brutality of Hitler s T hird 
Reich * As the shocked uprooted pris¬ 
oners arrived by rail at Auschwitz, Men¬ 
gele, always impeccably, mined out in a 
dress SS uniform was the fust person they, 
saw Placing himself between the rows of 
incoming prisoners, he deuded then fate 
a flick of a thin metal tod held by a white- 
glovcd hand, to the left meant immedi¬ 
ate death in the gas ovens to the right 
meant life—but what a life Most of the 
prisoneis would survive for only a few 
more weeks, doing hard laboi on starva¬ 
tion rations or serving as guinea pigs in 
hts ghoulish experiments He tried foi ex¬ 
ample, to turn the eyes of childien blue 
by painfully injecting them with dye 

As the Soviet ainnes nented Ausch¬ 
witz in late 1944 Mengele disappear'd 
His dimes weie prominently mentioned 
at the International Military I rihunal in 
Nurembeig Meanwhile. Mengele was liv¬ 
ing comfortably—undei his own name 
—in the Bavarian town of Gunzherg 
where his family owned (and still owns) 
the towns only industry a farm-equip¬ 
ment plant In 1949 West German legal 
authorities weie lipped about Mengeles 
whereabouts He got awav, using the se¬ 
cret escape routes established by out ssa 
(an acronym in Geiman for the Organi¬ 
zation of 1-ormer Membets of the SS) 

T hrough his informer network—com¬ 
posed of former concemiation camp 
inmates--Wiesenthal learned that Men¬ 
gele had settled in Argentina and alerted 
the Israelis and West Get mans 1 he West 
Germans requested Mengelc’s extradi¬ 
tion. but the Argentines refused Dispens¬ 
ing with legal niceties the Israelis 
planned to kidnap him al the same time 
that they seized SS Ohcntuimhannjuhrer 
Adolf fcichmann, the architect of the 
Pinal Solution But tht doctor gist away 
Under questioning in Israel t-ichmann 
admitted that he had received money 
from Mengele, whose family is wealthy 

'Mengele has found his way into contemporary lit¬ 
erature In Rolf Hochhuih s The Deputy he wav ihe j 
model for The Doctor who taunted Clod to punish 
him for his killings ul Auschwoz He is ihe inspi¬ 
ration for ihcdrtil-wiclding Nazi named Szell in W il- 
lmm Goldman s Marathon Man and the mod doc¬ 
tor who sought 10 le-create a batch of little Huleis 
m Ira Levin's The Boy t from Bmzit 


Although Paraguayan authorities 
deny it, Wiesenthal believes that Mengele 
onteted Paraguay in Mav 1959 Thanks 
to German settlers there Mengele was 
promptly granted citizenship and given 
naturalization caid No 809 

Wiesenthal claims to have pieced lo- 
gethei new and fuller details about Men¬ 
gele s life in Paraguay 1 he old doctor 
spends much of his time in a military zone 
that is off limits to all outsiders Besides 
his n ilia in San Antonio Mengele has a 
home in Puei to Sliiiessncr a lown situ¬ 
ated at the confluence ol the Painna and 
Iguacti uveis 

Within the hinterland of Painguay 
which contains many laige Get man- 
owned fauns Mengele moves about a 
pieat deal No matter how s itc then sanc¬ 
tum y may seem to be old Nazis live in 
constant anxiety S.ivs \V u'senthal "I hat 
is a pail of then punishment Mengele 
travels in a black Meuedes 2S0SL es- 
voiled by four aimed miaul. I sen he- 
toie entering the home ol a liciman ac 
quaintaiice two gu.uds appioaeh it first 
and nuke sure it is sale hetoie signaling 
an all clear on their walkie-talkies to the 
guaids who lemam with Mengele 

In the past lew months Mengele has 
been seen at the German cluh in Asun¬ 
cion Risking discovers Mengele some¬ 
times drinks too much one evening he 
drunkenly pulled out a pistol and waved 
it about Anolhei lime he chatted with a 
visit i np West Get man professor Each 
time someone entered the bar, Mengele, 
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time. serreMSfiftific' 
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who wears sunglasses as a partial disguise 
on his Asuncion excuisions. would quick¬ 
ly put them back on Then, after he rec¬ 
ognized the newcomer he would take 
them off Finally he became so annoyed 
with putting on and taking off his glasses 
that he slammed them on the table shat¬ 
tering a lens 

Mengcle is an active member of a sur¬ 
viving network of former Nazi bigwigs 
known as Die Spume ( I he Spider) Fn ad¬ 
dition to being a mutual protection so¬ 
ciety, this organization specializes in ex¬ 
tortion and smuggling in South America 
Mengcle is also working on a book that 
supposedl) will justify his experiments as 
valid scientific undertakings 

The ugliest speculation about Men- 
' gele is that once again he may lie involved 
j m the destruction of a people—though on 
' a much smaller scale Despite Paraguayan 


denials Time's sources believe that he 
serves as an adviser to the Paraguayan po¬ 
lice and frequently travels to the remote 
Chaco region where the Ache Indians are 
being hunted down or reduced to slave 
labor through techniques that are chill¬ 
ingly reminiscent of those of the German 
work camps A high Paraguayan police 
official boasted to a visiting investigator 
that his government uses "German meth¬ 
ods" in dealing with the Indians 

S eated in his book-lined office in Vi¬ 
enna. Wiescnthal, who is ailing with 
a heart condition, despairs of ever bring¬ 
ing his old quarry to justice Two years 
ago, his Jewish Documentation Center 
suffered a severe setback most of its funds 
weie deposited in a Vienna bank that 
failed His only real hope for bringing 
Mengele to justice would be Israeli intel¬ 


ligence but the Israelis find the opera¬ 
tion too risky They have sent several 
teams to Paraguay to study a possible 
Mengele snatch After losing at least one 
agent on a reconnaissance mission, they 
concluded that the potential losses in¬ 
volved in taking Mengele from his jungle 
hideaway were prohibitively high 

Wiesenthal's image m Austria has suf- 
feied because of a row with Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky over formei Nazis in Aus- 
U lan politics “Two old Jews fight, and the 
SS men laugh ’ says Wiesenthal sadly He 
realizes that he may have to be content 
with what he calls the biological solu¬ 
tion"—the hope that Mengele. who has 
circulatory ailments, will die soon But 
that would not satisfy his outrage that a 
murderer has gone unpunished And there 
is no guarantee that the hunter may not go 
befoie the hunted a 
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“Fantom, YuPren TruBUongMV 

A comic strip becomes a hot issue m the jungle 


T he speai earning mbesmen of Pap¬ 
ua New liumeu- homeland of the 
eaigo cults and of islanders who once re¬ 
garded L B J as a demigod have a new 
Western heto to worship No not the 
l onz or Jimmy (. jtU-r, hut the masked 
eomiL-sttip ma'vel who lives m the Skull 
C ave of Bangalla namely the Phantom 

1- very I riday thousands of _ 

natives stieam oul of the jungle 
to buy copies of H antok (litct- 
ally. 'One Talk" but meaning f 

people who speak the same lan- I K 
guage) a weekly publication in l 
pidgin distributed by Papua \. 

New Guinea's Piotestanl and 
Catholic chuiches Until 1972, ,w.c 
many of the natives bought such '•"''o-jCy 
publications only for the papei, 
which they used to roll then pun- l ii^\ 
gent plug tobacco But then illiU > 
U’amok began carrying the ad- V\\\V V\ 
ventures of the Phantom trans- BIVaV 
lated into pidgin (Sample dia- 
logue "Fantom, yu pien tut 
bilon/f mi tnap yu ken helpim 
mi nau' y ' Meaning 'Phantom, - 

you arc a Hue friend of mme 
Are you able to help me now r§S'~'r 
Circulation of the paper began aK&Aj 
to climb Illiterates bought their 
copies and then waited patiently 1 

for public i eadings of their hero's ’ V\ 

latest adventure. Taking advan- VA \ \ 
tage of the strip's popularity, the \ 
government hung posters of the \ V* S 
Phantom in villages to drive M J • 
home its pleas for tooth-orush- N I 
ing and the substitution of pro- ^1 w 
tem-nch peanuts for starch in M Jfl 
diets (the natives swiped the At |S 
posters for the walls of their ^ 
huts). A Papua I 


caught on with the Papua New Guineans’’ 
Answers Alan Spanos, a former govern¬ 
ment nutritionist He succeeds here be¬ 
cause his image strikes deep chords He 
is big and strong and white, like the much- 
admued and envied Luropeans He is 
geneious and fairand helps the weak, like 
the government in the colonial era He 


^ sap os yu 
KAIKAI PLANTt P/A/ATj 
B A\ YU I <AtAAP STRONG 

'— 7 oi . se/vi phantomjj 
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A Papua New Guinea government poster advising natives “If you aat 
Phantom a lot of peanut* you wHI be «tro«xg like the Phantom” 


has magical powers and is solitary and of 
mysterious origin, so he may well be real¬ 
ly a returned ancestor " 

The natives may have to do without 
their favorite unless a dispute over syn¬ 
dication rights to the strip is resolved 
Local rights to The Phantom have long 
been owned by the nation's sole daily 
newspaper, the Post-Courier, which pub¬ 
lishes The Phantom in English, not pid¬ 
gin This summer after the fast-growing 
Want ok moved to a new and larger plant, 
the Australian-owned Post-Cow let decid¬ 
ed to asset i its exclusive right to the comic 
strip, and the local distnbutor 
'—V pulled The Phantom fiom Wan- 
v A tok Says Father Frank Mihalic 
A editor of Wantok "1 don t see 
J any conflict with the Posr-Cou- 
J rter '‘Because of translation 

' t problems, we're always behind 

k III them ’ In Australia the Reh- 
I fll gious Press Association charged 
f IJt j the affair was one more trag- 
IM J edy to add to Australia's use of 
MJ j post-colonial stewardship," and 
jJfJA appealed on behalf of Wantok 
i/mJA 10 * oreign Minister Andrew 
Peacock He eventually decided 
ftfWQk that a comic strip did nor justify 
jrflfl Australia’s intervention in an- 
P^nrel other country's internal affairs 
1 11 Until the issue is resolved 
Jill Wantok has substituted a com- 
-XAJLj ic strip about the Old Testament 
WfM It is popular, but clearly no sub- 
jWlk H stilute for The Phantom Hun- 
I Iff At dreds puzzled natives have 
[ I''in besieged Wantok staffers, ask- 
ji tl mg, "Fantom, em i go we 7 " 
n '/JfA ("Where did he go ’’) In the long 
|| Iff run. though, his disappearance 
-J-f f may be all for the best In a fu- 
lure strip the Phantom will 
3^ f , marry his comic-strip sweet- 
jBI/f heart ‘ In Papua New Guinea 
fJKJkj, they wifi be devastated.’ pre- 
’wfttUk diets a Wantok executive "They 
you eat will be appalled to see their hero 
domesticated ” ■ 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


Remembering a Poet’s Love 


New light on Pasternak s last years 


She was as near and dear to him 
In every feature 

As the shores are close to the sea 
In every breaker 

S o wrote Boris Pasternak in a poem 
that forms the epilogue to his 1958 
novel Doctor Zhivago The "Lara” of Zhi¬ 
vago—the woman to whom Pasternak 
dedicated much of his work—was Olga 
Tvinskaya, his companion for 14 years, un¬ 
til his death m I960 I Vinskaya survived 
two prison terms for her association with 
Pasternak Now 62, she lives in obscurity 
in Moscow This week Doubleday & Co 
in the U S and four European publish¬ 
ers* announced that Ivmskaya had writ¬ 
ten a 510-page memoir that will go on 
sale in February The book, which was se¬ 
cretly brought out of the Soviet Union 2Z : 
years ago, is called A Captive of Time 
My Years with Pasternak —echoing the 
poet's self-addressed dictum 'You are 
eternity's hostage, a captive of time " 

The manuscript records one of liter¬ 
ary history’s most poignant love stories 
as it illuminates the dramatic closing 
years of Pasternak's life According to 1 v- 
inskaya, the two first met in 1946 when 
she was a 34-year-old widow with two 
children Pasternak, then 56 and married, 
was already Russia's most famous living 
poet They fell in love, and Ivmskaya 
moved to a cottage in Peredclkmo, neai 
Moscow, where the poet lived with his 
wife From then on, Pasternak main¬ 
tained the two households 

T heir affair was interrupted in 1948 
during one of Stalin's drives against 
Russia’s liberal intellectuals Ivmskaya 
was arrested in the first of two secret-po¬ 
lice attempts to frame Pasternak Taken 
to Moscow’s Lubianka prison, she was in¬ 
terrogated for months by high-ranking of¬ 
ficials who tried unsuccessfully to force 
her to implicate Pasternak in a fictitious 
British espionage plot 

Ivmskaya writes that she was preg¬ 
nant with Pasternak s child, and pleaded 
with prison authorities to allow the poet 
to visit her Pretending to agree to her 
request, guards took her through the 
prison’s interminable passageways and 
suddenly thrust her through a door—into 
the prison morgue The hoax so shocked 
Ivmskaya that she miscarried She then 
served four years in a slave labor camp 
while Pasternak cared for her mother and 
children. When the lovers were reunited 
after her release in 1953, Ivmskaya suf¬ 
fered a second miscarriage 

After Stalin's death m 1953, their lot 
scarcely improved The Soviet authorities 

tfWiltam Cdtlins Sons & Co (Britain 1, bayard 
^BPnwice), Hermann & Cam pc (West Germany) EJ- 
land) 


refused to publish Zhivago, so Pasternak 
sent the manuscript abroad The novel be¬ 
came an international bestseller and Pas¬ 
ternak was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1958, hut he was subjected to an official 
campaign of public invective and private 
harassment The couple were under con¬ 
stant surveillance "Friends had warned 
us about miciophones planted in the 
walls," Ivmskaya recalls "Boris had tak¬ 
en to bowing down before ours and mak¬ 
ing mock speeches of welcome to it We 
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Ivlnskaya at Pasternak’s Marin 1960 

Love in a world of coarse invective 

were so used to the idea of its existence 
that we sometimes couldn't help thinking 
of it as kind of a third, invisible partner in 
our conversation and Boris referred to it 
fondly as the 'dear little mike ' " 

The microphone was the least of Pas¬ 
ternak's woes Though he repeatedly told 
Western newsmen of his “joy" over the 
Nobel Prize, police and Communist Par¬ 
ly officials pressed Ivinskaya to persuade 
him to renounce it As Pasternak told a 
Western journalist, "The demands of the 
hierarchy are very slight. They want me 
to hate what I love most, and love what I 
most hate " ■“ 

Pasternak was appalled by the in¬ 
creasingly violent and coarse attacks 


against him in the Soviet Union, and es¬ 
pecially by a speech by Vladimir Sem- 
ichastny, then head of the Young Com¬ 
munist League, who called the poet a 
“pig" who had "befouled" the earth of 
his native land Pasternak asked Ivins¬ 
kaya if she would agree to join him in a 
suicide pact She refused, and arranged 
for a doctor and nurse to watch over him 
At the end of 1958, Pasternak 
became aware that he might be mor¬ 
tally ill Concerned for the future safety 
of Ivinskaya and her daughter Irina, he 
yielded to official demands that he re¬ 
pudiate the Nobel Prize Ivinskaya re¬ 
veals that the poet's letter to Nikita 
Khrushchev rejecting the award and 
pleading not to be exiled was—like a sim¬ 
ilar letter to Pravda —concocted by Iv¬ 
inskaya under the guidance of Dmitri 
Polikarpov, head of the Department of 
Culture of the Central Committee Iv¬ 
inskaya writes “We reworded the text, 
trying to make it sound more like Pas¬ 
ternak Boris signed the letter Uo Khru¬ 
shchev) making only one change He 
also signed a few blank pages, in case I 
needed to make fur¬ 
ther revisions to the 
text" Pasternak and 
ivinskaya later re¬ 
gretted their desper¬ 
ate action 

In any case, the 
false letters did 
not save Ivinskaya 
from further anguish 
Three months af¬ 
ter Pasternak's death 
from cancer, she and 
her daughter were ar- 
Ivlnskaya In 1926 rested on a trumped- 
up charge of currency 
speculation, having spared Pasternak 
prison, the Soviets now took their ven¬ 
geance upon the persons closest to him 
Though Irina was soon released, ier 
mother spent four years in Taishet, a huge 
concentration camp in Siberia Ivinskaya 
describes her arrival in a convoy of pris¬ 
oners “I still cannot think without hor¬ 
ror of the final stage of our journey 
which we were forced to do on foot, late 
at night, in —25° centigrade of frost 
The guards with rifles followed behind us 
as we stumbled along, shaking all over in 
this frost which would have seemed noth¬ 
ing very much to native-born Siberians, 
but was unbearable for Muscovites like 
us who were unused to such cold It pen¬ 
etrated to the marrow of our bones ’’ 

Will the unauthorized publication of 
Ivinskaya's memoirs cause the Soviets to 
take action against her 7 Max Hayward, 
Britain’s leading Russian literature spe¬ 
cialist and the translator of both Doctor 
Zhivago and A Captive of Time, thinks it 
highly unlikely Perhaps she will be kept 
safe at the close of her life, as Pasternak 
predicted when he wrote. “The obstacles 
were countless,/ But she was carried by 
the tide/ Narrowly past the hazards/ To 
the shore." 9 

~ time. semuoHt 





Medicine 


An Ancient Scourge Strikes Ag ain 

Thousands of cholera cases alarm the Middle East 


T he first cases were reported m Syria victims who had been traveling in either 
and were followed quickly by others Turkey or Iraq Opposition politicians in 
in Lebanon, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Ara- Turkey accused the Ankara government 
bia and Iran By last week, almost the en- of hiding the news that 34 children had 
tire Middle East was in the grip or under died of cholera 

the threat of an ancient and dreaded Cairo insisted that Egypt was still 
scourge cholera Thousands of cases and cholera free, and took the precaution of 
scores of deaths were registered, but the checking travelers from affected coun- 
official figures in several countries were tries Hundreds who did not have up-to- 
dehberately understated—for reasons of date vaccination certificates were quar- 
national pride, trade and tourism Says antmed, cholera can incubate in the body 
Dr Remhard Lindner, a World Health for as long as five days before symptoms 
Organization (WHO) communi¬ 
cable disease expert “Cholera is 
the hush-hush disease of our 
time It bears the stigma of dirt 
and ignorance'' 

The epidemic seemed most 
severe in Syria, where 3,000 
cases, with 68 deaths, were re¬ 
corded by last week The gov¬ 
ernment requested and received 
help in the form of drugs and ad¬ 
visers from who, and the U S 
donated $25,000 worth of emer¬ 
gency supplies to Damascus 
Syria denied responsibility for 
being the original souice of the 
outbreak It put the blame on 
Lebanon, where Syrian soldiers 
on peace-keeping duty in dev¬ 
astated Beirut were said to have 
picked up the disease and car¬ 
ried it back to Damascus and 
their native villages That may 
be true, but the rapid spread of 
the disease did not speak well 
for Syrian medicine and sanita¬ 
tion Indeed, President Assad re¬ 
buked his health authorities for 
their poor performance They 
responded by closing swimming 
pools, public beaches, fruit juice 

and ice cream parlors, and many O M drawing warns of e pidemic peril In citie s 
restaurants Proprietors of the Bearing the stigma of dirt and ignorance 



restaurants that remained open 
were warned that any violation of food 
laws could mean immediate imprison¬ 
ment To add to the troubles, Syria's ag¬ 
riculture was threatened with disaster as 
its bumper crops of fruits and vegetables 
were blackballed by markets from one 
end of the Arab world to the other 

Lebanese officials meanwhile admit¬ 
ted to knowing of only 20 cases m their 
country (unofficial estimate 100). Jordan 
announced 314 cases, Saudi Arabia 17 Is¬ 
rael had three, all West Bank residents, 
one of whom had traveled to Jordan 
While Turkey remained silent about the 
disease within its borders, a woman who 
had just arrived m Nijmegen, The Neth¬ 
erlands, from the Turkish city of Erzu¬ 
rum was hospitalized with cholera. The 
four other cases in Europe also involved 


appear Incoming planes were fumigated 
as soon as they landed The health min¬ 
istry launched a massive campaign to in¬ 
oculate 13 million Egyptians Authorities 
burned every garbage heap they could 
find in Cairo and Alexandria 

W r hat has all the Arab countries jit¬ 
tery, especially Saudi Arabia, is that 
during the next few months millions of 
Muslims will be making the pilgrimage to 
the holy shrine in Mecca Cholera has al¬ 
ready appeared near Medina on one of the 
routes followed by the faithful coming 
from as far away as Indonesia and the In¬ 
dian subcontinent, where cholera is en¬ 
demic (Israeli authonties have arranged 
with Jordan to cooperate m the immuni¬ 
zation of 5,000 Muslims living in Israel or 


occupied territories who will be making 
^ the pilgrimage) Arab governments are so 
II concerned that this week they will hold a 
20-nation meeting in Cairo to decide on 
the best protective measures 

The comma-shaped bacterium fk'i- 
:her bnocholerae) responsible for cholera finds 
s m its natural breeding ground in the human 
lent bowel, and is excreted in the feces The 
had disease can be contracted only by drink¬ 
ing—or bathing and washing in—water 
still containing human fecal matter, from 
i of fruits or vegetables contaminated by such 
lun- water, or from food piepared by unclean 
-to- hands If all the world's water supplies 
jar- could be cleaned up. cholera could be vir- 
ody tually wiped out But that is a visionary 
sms goal, and the only pi eventive now is a vac- 
tme iettmanhARCH ivt cine that is no more than 50% 
to 70% effective, and that only 
for about six months 

However, there are sensible 
precautions that can help avoid 
infection The Center for Dis¬ 
ease Control m Atlanta is ad¬ 
vising U S tourists in cholera 
areas to 1) drink only bottled 
water that is carbonated (which 
makes it acidic enough to kill the 
baclena), 2) carry chlorine or io¬ 
dine disinfectants to treat water 
where the carbonated variety is 
unavailable. 3) eat no fruit that 
anyone else has peeled, but peel 
it themselves, 4) eat no vegeta¬ 
bles or other foods that have not 
been thoroughly and freshly 
cooked and served promptly 
The days when cholera was 
fatal in 50% of cases or more 
have lohg passed (Before 1930, 
for example, cholera epidemics 
in India regularly took more 
than 300,000 lives a year) Phy¬ 
sicians now know that the shock 
and threat of quick death from 
cholera result from the massive 
loss of body fluid—as much as 
several gallons a day—through 
_diarrhea They can prescribe an¬ 
tibiotics. especially tetracycline, 
which may shorten the duration 
ited of the diarrhea The dehydration can also 
un- be reversed, and the patient rehydrated. 

' in- with a simple solution containing com¬ 
ities mon salt, baking soda, potassium chloi ide 
mid and glucose If the patient is conscious and 
not vomiting loo severely, he can take the 
solution orally Otherwise, fluids must be 
jit- given intravenously Either way, if treat- 
:hat ment is begun promptly, it can reduce the 
s of cholera death rate to near zero The major 
e to obstacle to universal use of the lifesaving 
i al- solution is that the poorer countries, 
the which need it most, have difficulty obtain- 
ung ing sufficient medication and training 
In- enough nurses and technicians to admin- 
en- ister it Thus, while effective sanitation 
god can prevent the disease, and treatment for 
jni- a near-certain cure is available, cholera 
>1 or remains a grim threat to man ■ 




As Bert Lance testifies before the Senate committee, Scoop Jackson, Chairman Abraham Rlblcoff and Charles Percy remain skeptical 
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Lance Comes Out Swinging 

A country slicker tangles with a divided, defensive committee 


E ven for a nation long salinated 
with theatncs in Washington the 
spectacle was fascinating Easv- 
going Beit Lance, the country 
slicker whose financial low jinks as a 
Georgia hanker had deeply imperiled his 
survival as Jimmy Cailei's most intimate 
and visible Cabinet official, had turned 
from an amiable Teddy-beai figure into a 
charging grizzly Seizing his long-prom¬ 
ised day in court, the man widely con¬ 
sidered doomed tore into his tor mentors, 
sent a senatorial committee into confu¬ 
sion in nationally televised heatings and 
gave himself, however temporarily a 
lighting chance to icmain in office in big 
bad Washington 

The .skillfully crafted argument of 
Caller’s Director of Management and 
Budget as unveiled befoie the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee, was 
muph stronger jn its attack on the ex¬ 
cesses of a fgj^pf his senatorial critics than 


! in ns often strained and flawed defense 
; against the most senous charges Those 
j chaiges focused on his great and persis¬ 
tent overdrafts at Georgia s Calhoun Nu- 
j tional Bank, and his frequent use of the 
bank's plane for peisonal trips when he 
was the president or chairman, from 1963 
to 1974 Lance went too far, mawkishly 
| equating his plight with that of victims of 
i governmental oppression abroad the hu- 
1 man rights martyrs No one. after all has 
j an inalienable right to a high Government 
job But he struck chords designed to set 
; ofT sympathetic vibrations across a scan- 
< dal-weary nation 

I L,ance presented himself as a wronged 

' public servant, condemned as guilty by 
| his critics and a sensation-bent press be- 
j foie he could fully set forth his own de- 
i fense Invoking the Bible and Abraham 
1 Lincoln. he.eather grandiosely said that 
his ordeal was a test of the system by 
which the U S determines whether its 


high public officials merit their trusted 
positions That turnabout, putting his in¬ 
quisitors on the defensive and setting 
them to partisan bickering among them¬ 
selves, was a remarkable achievement for 
Lance He had sufficiently muddied up 
some of the allegations against him so that 
the joking question wagging around 
Washington was "Now will Ben ask the 
committee to resign 

Even as a few of the Senatois most di¬ 
rectly challenged by him recovered their 
composure and revealed some of the 
weaknesses in his position, the affable 
Georgian remained a cool and fluent wit¬ 
ness Though he absorbed some telling 
blows as the questioning continued into 
the weekend, Lance clearly picked up 
some support on the 17-member commit¬ 
tee As of last week, the committee ap¬ 
parently was almost evenly divided Seven 
Senators leaned toward support of the 
Budget Director (Democrats Thomas Ea- 












At iht» ot e mbjtHad Budget Director, »mve Attorney Clark CHfford provide! »age and ehrewd advice 

| In their first big crisis, the outsiders called on a durable insider to try to save the day _ 
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gleton, Henry Jackson, John Glenn, Sam 
Nunn, James Sasser, and Lawton Chiles 
and Republican John Danforth); six 
seemed to oppose him (Democrat Abra¬ 
ham Ribicoflf and Republicans Charles 
Percy, Jacob Javits, Charles Mathias, 
William Roth and H John Heinz) Four 
Senators appeared undecided (Democrats 
Ed Muskie and John McClellan were ab¬ 
sent from the hearing. Lee Metcalf said 
little and Republican Ted Stevens' sen¬ 
timents were unclear) Among Lance's 
critics, Javits turned out to be one of the 
most effective, slashing away at the Bud¬ 
get Director’s ethics The most persistent 
defender of Lance was Nunn, who deftly 
summed up the case against his fellow 
Georgian and found it woefully weak 
Whether the Senate committee would 

Among politicians, former Democrat¬ 
ic Governor Robert Docking of Kansas 
was sympathetic to Lance “He defended 
himself very well and deserves to be heard 
out We should not be too quick to con¬ 
demn people in this country " Republican 
Richard Aurelio, former deputy mayor of 
New York City, called the hearings “one 
of the most extraordinary things I've ever 
seen in public affairs The Senators have 
come off looking foolish Lance’s perfor¬ 
mance has been remarkable " 

Even so, Lance had not erased his im¬ 
age as a wheeler-dealer who had used his 
presidency of two Georgia banks in ways 
that do not measure up to Carter's much- 
professed insistence that members of his 
Administration must avoid even the ap¬ 
pearance of impropriety Observed one 

bility that Lance had turned the tables 
enough to survive in office Observed New 
York's Laurence 1 Barrett "About the 
best that Lance can hope for is to create 
a feeling that, well, the poor fellow is not 
that bad But he still represents an in¬ 
tolerable symbol of loose ethics in an oth¬ 
erwise taut Carter Administration vessel ” 
Added Boston Senior Correspondent Jim 
Bell “Bert Lances presentation was a 
fine, feisty thing that did him a lot of good 

In the end he will still have to go, but his 
departure may be less painful than 
seemed possible at midweek " Reported 
Chicago’s Benjamin Cate “Despite 
Lance's aggressive and combative de¬ 
fense. he hasn't done very much to 
reassure Midwestern businessmen and 
bankers about his qualifications to be the 



Two of Lance's critics. Republicans Jacob Javfts and Ch arles Mathias, an d a pair of support ers, Democr ats Tom Eatfeton and Sam Nunn 

After initial squabbling, serious questions and vigorous defenses from sharply split Senators 


ever vote remained in doubt It had unan¬ 
imously approved Lance’s nomination in 
January, reaffirmed that decision last 
July, and would now reverse itself only if 
a majority could be persuaded that Lance 
had deceived them in their initial, and ad¬ 
mittedly perfunctory, appraisal of his fit¬ 
ness for office Not only did any such ev¬ 
idence appear to be shaky, but it was 
certain that the committee could not le¬ 
gally revoke its confirmation Apparently, 
at the worst, the committee could render 
a critical evaluation of Lance’s high-fly¬ 
ing banking practices and thereby 
strengthen the resignation demands 
Ultimately, the decision on Lance's 
fate still remained with the President If 
the unlikely result of the hearings is to ex¬ 
onerate Lance completely, Jimmy Carter 
could joyously return to his earlier “I'm 
proud of you Bert" position and break out 
the grins In fact, the committee’s verdict 
on Lance is likely to be mixed So the pos¬ 
sibility remains that Lance, claiming to 
feel personally vindicated, could yet de¬ 
cide on his own to resign 

Whether or not Lance stays, jumps, 
or is pushed by Carter or the committee 
will depend on how the President and the 
Senators view the public reaction to his 
stirring but often shaky defense 


Southern Democratic Governor "It was 
a damned effective performance, and peo¬ 
ple will be with him emotionally That 
may save Bert’s reputation personally and 
Jimmy Carter's reputation politically, but 
the President has big jobs to do and he 
must get on with them with no handi¬ 
caps ” There was a widespread view that 
Lance had done much to help himself but 
still remained too great a liability to Car¬ 
ter and should leave his post Declared 
Arkansas Governor David Pryor ’ Lance 
has been caught in a cobweb situation I 
think he is a totally honorable man, but I 
feel that if he is directoi of OMB. he will 
spend four years explaining and defend¬ 
ing himself” 

B ut it would be nearly impossible 
—and unfair—foi Carter to lake 
the position that Lance, though in¬ 
nocent of wrongdoing, must go be¬ 
cause all the controversy has damaged 
him That is precisely what Lance so 
shrewdly and dramatically warned 
against during the hearings driving an in¬ 
nocent man from office on flimsy charg¬ 
es The fact is that the mam charges are 
not flimsy, and the country is not likely 
to so regard them 

Time bureau chiefk saw little possi- 


chief budget officer of the U S At the mo¬ 
ment, his credibility in this area is ml " 

Back home in Calhoun, however, the 
folks were all solidly behind Bert On 
the eve of his opening testimony, almost 
1,500 people from the prosperous town 
(pop 6,000) in the north Georgia moun¬ 
tains turned out at the high school to 
wave placards (don't treat bert HKt 
DIRT), sing his praise and pray for his 
deliverance from Yankee politicians and 
the press Said Mayor Billy Burdette 
“We just want the other people in the 
country to know what kind of man Bert is 
—to know him as we know him—to know 
he is not a crook ’ 

If anything, the interest in Lance was 
greater in Washington As Lance’s show¬ 
down session with the Senate committee 
began, the crush of reporters and pho¬ 
tographers was as intense as at John 
Dean's initial Watergate testimony before 
another Senate committee Holding 
hands with his smiling and poised wife 
LaBelle. Lance strode into Room 1202 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
where, at his request 40 seats had been re¬ 
served for his relatives and friends 

Unusually solemn. Lance focused his 
anger on two of the Senators sitting in 
judgment m front of him Abraham Rib- 
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icoff, Democratic chairman <>f the com¬ 
mittee. and, moiC scathingly, C harles 
Percy, the ranking. Republican As report¬ 
ed in a Laboi Day vceekend story in the 
Atlanta Journal ( institution Lance not¬ 
ed, the Senators had sent three commit¬ 
tee investigators to quiz Billy Lee Camp¬ 
bell a foimer vice piesidcnt of the 
Calhoun l list National Bank, who was 
serving an eight-year pnson term for em¬ 
bezzling neaily $1 million from the bank, 
mostly during the lime that Lance was 
its president Campbell had claimed that 
Lance was "part of the embezzlement 
Then Ribicoff and Percy met with C'ai- 
ter at the While House urged Lance's res¬ 
ignation, and told reporters that new "al¬ 
legations of illegality" had been raised 
against Lance 

Lance was on solid grounds of indig¬ 
nation in claiming that C ampbell s charge 
was wholly unsupported by anyone else, 
that no one on the committee had asked 
him about the claim lie fore the report 
reached the press, and that Campbell had 
consistently told his lawyers, the prose¬ 
cuting attorneys, and the fcdcutl judge 
who presided over his guilty plea that no 
one had conspired with him in his thefts 
Yet headlines had indeed linked Lance 
with the embezzlement charge -incvita 
bly, considering the Senators' statements 

Still attacking, Lance seemed even 


til© IWted StaflM 



LaBelle and Son David at hearings 

Her .spendm/! too t attained a problem 


, more outraged at what he called Percy s j 
| 'savage' suggestion in a heanng of the ! 
! Senate committee on Sept 9 that he might j 
, have backdated rhiee checks m early Jan 
I 1977 in oidei to obtain impropci tax de- 
i duct ions on his 1976 income tax returns j 
■ The Budget Director cited headlines link- [ 
mg him to tax fraud on the basis of Per- | 


cy s statements Lance convincingly ex¬ 
plained that he had written the three 
checks on Dec 31, 1976. as dated, but 
held them until the proceeds from a $250,- 
000 sale of stock on Dec 30, 1976, had 
been deposited in his bank Moreover, he 
sard, the three checks, involving interest 
payments on loans, had not been deduct¬ 
ed on his 1976 lax return "The knowl¬ 
edge of my innocence, however, does lit¬ 
tle to lessen the shock and anguish caused 
me and my family when the charge is pub¬ 
lished all over the country " 

A s he concluded his statement. Lance 
insisted that "l did not ask for this 
L fight, but now that 1 am in it, I 
* am fighting not only for myself 
but also our system " And he asked "Is 
it part of our Aniei lean system that a man 
can be diummed out of government by a , 
series of false chaiges. half-truths, mis- I 
icpresentaiions innuendoes and the 
like ’’ When he finished the caucus room 
swelled with applause 

Stung by I ancc's attack. Ribicoff and 
Percy, who several weeks ago had cham¬ 
pioned his cause, stumbled onto the de¬ 
fensive They claimed the Campbell al¬ 
legation had somehow leaked to the 
Atlanta newspaper, they had not intend¬ 
ed k) talk to the press at all when they vis¬ 
ited the President, but someone on his 


The Democrats’ Mr. Fixit 

T he courtly Missourian has been helping Demon ats out 
of |ams for three decades lasl week elegant xil'er- 
hancd C'lark C Itffoid sometimes peer mg through a pince- 
nez. was at the side of pudgy, rumpled Bert 1 ance. caielully 
guiding him through the thicket of chaiges and questions 
As l.anee lead his occasionally theatiical opening statement. 
Co-Authoi Cliffoid silentlv mouthed the weirds along with 
him At one point the Senators paused in tneu lamblmg 
cross-examination to ask C liffbid s expert help in interpicl 
mg a loan agieement that had been signed by his c lient Clif- 
foid was the coolest and besl-piepared person in the room 
Since taking the case al Lances leejuest on La hoi Day 
weekend Cliffoid had digested all of the treacherous de¬ 
tails brought discipline and oiganizution lo Lance's argu¬ 
ments and counseled him to meet his accusers head-on 
Day and night the two woikcd in C hflorcl s djik-paneled of 
lice overlooking the White House harnmei 
ing nut an artfully worded detensc lo each 
charge of impiopi lety 

Sound political sense and meticulous at¬ 
tention to detail are characteristic of C Ill- 
ford and among the reasons that he has 
been the tiusled confidant of four Pies- 
idents His imposing demeanor la Wash¬ 
ington lawyci once said that listening to 
Cliffoid was like listening to Godi contrasts 
with his lelatively modest background Son 
of a railroad auditoi he practiced law back 
home in St Louis for 15 yeais befoie mov¬ 
ing to Washington and becoming one of Pi ev¬ 
ident Harry Trumans most intimate ad¬ 
visers—on law, politics and foreign policy 


Cliffoid was a principal aichitect of the Point Four pro¬ 
gram, which provided economic aid to undeveloped coun¬ 
tries the Truman Doctrine, which helped keep Greece 
Horn falling lo the Communists, and of the modern De¬ 
fense Depaitmeni and Cential Intelligence Agency He 
also advised John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson on for¬ 
eign policy but refused lo join the Cabinet until 1968 
when he reluctantly became Secretary of Defense In that 
job he helped persuade Johnson to limit bombing raids 
on Noith Viet Nam and begin negotiating with Hanoi's 
repiesontaiives in Paris 

A senioi partner of the Washington law firm Clifford, 
Glass Mcllwain & Finncy, Cliffoid, 70, still works full time 
and earns an estimated $1 million a year, mostly from his 
corporate clients Tightly selt-disciphned. Clifford never los¬ 
es his temper, never dunks, and smokes no moie than three 
cigarettes a day He allows himself only 20 minutes foi lunch 
at a y W ( a cafeteria ncai his office and a few hours each 
weekend for a round of golf at the Burning T rec Club 

Jimmy C arter has already called on Clif- 
loid for assistance at least three times to 
ease his transition to powei, advise Ted Sor¬ 
ensen when his nomination as CIA director 
ian into implacable Senate opposition, and 
serve as the President's special envoy in an 
attempt - so far unsuccessful—to help ne¬ 
gotiate a settlement between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus 

Clifford likes to keep souvenirs, he still 
has the envelope on which he accurately jot¬ 
ted down in advance the outcome of the 1948 
election, in which he helped plot strategy for 
Truman's victory The Lance affair should 
yield a few souvenirs too--especially that 49- 
page opening statement 
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White House staff had told them they 
should meet the press waiting at the White 
House as they emerged from seeing Car¬ 
ter They had only answered reporters' 
questions, they said, and had denied that 
Campbell had given the committee any 
affidavit, as the Atlanta paper reported 
But they had, in fact, confirmed that their 
investigators had talked to Campbell. 

Percy profusely apologized to Lance 
for causing him a Labor Day weekend of 
pain over the tax fraud reports—and fat¬ 
uously claimed that he, too, had been ap¬ 
palled by the way the newspapers had in¬ 
terpreted his remarks In fact, there was 
no other way Percy could have been read, 
he had, indeed, knowingly and quite pre¬ 
cisely suggested that Lance may have in¬ 
tended to cheat on his income tax 

As the committee fell into a senes of 
haggles, Lance and his recently acquired 
attorney Clark Clifford (?«■ box), watched 
with faintly hidden amusement later, 
Missoui i Democratic Senator Thomas 
Lagleton picked up the Lance line and 
harshly assailed Percy "OnSeptembei 9, 
Senatoi Percy gave every indication that 
Lance was a tax fraud cheat, and in his 
mellifluous tones he said well, you know, 
I am not saying directly that you are a 
tax cheat, 1 am saying infeiences can be 
drawn therefrom Yesterday, Senator Per¬ 
cy said. 1 apologize for any anguish 1 may 
have caused you over the weekend ' Mai- 
velous' We're playing with a man's char¬ 
acter and his decency and leputation here 
'1 he charge of being a lax fraud will lin¬ 
ger around Mr Lance for the test of his 
life We can't play so fast and loose with 
the leputation of any person, because all 
we take with us to our graves is our rep¬ 
utation And in some measure. Mr 
Lance's has been itTevocably tarnished " 

M oie btoadly Eagleton raised an¬ 
other issue neatly fitting the 
Lance defense Citing the ‘ guilt 
by association” that character¬ 
ized the red-baiting tactics of Senator Jo¬ 
seph McCarthy m the late 1940s and early 
1950s, Lagleton charged that "here in 
1977 we have a newer technique —guilt 
by accumulation-—every day someone 
will hurl a charge at Mr Lance and a lit¬ 
tle bit more mud gets on the chaiacter 
| and reputation of Mr Lance ' He crit¬ 
icized Ribicoff and Percy for spreading 
\ the vague claim that Lance had been ac- 
J cused of new illegalities --but never re- 
! vealing what they were In a closed ses- 
i sion of the committee, the two leaders 
! briefed the other Senators on what they 
1 had found and. said Eagleton. he heard 
j only rehashes of what had been in the 
newspapers 

I Lance's case was also strong, when 
he denied that he had made any attempt 
| to conceal damaging information from 
i the committee during its confirmation 
j hearings in January He said that he had 
: met with committee investigators on Jan 
! 13 and discussed his major financial trou- 
, bles They mainly concerned overdrafts 
. in his accounts at the Calhoun bank, the 
[overdrafts incurred there by his campaign 


committee when he ran unsuccessfully for 
Governor of Georgia in 1974, and the 
agreement that the Calhoun bank reached 
with the Comptroller of the Currency in 
1975, requiring, among other things, an 
end to all overdrafts by Lance, his wife 
and other relatives Moreover Lance not¬ 
ed, newspaper stones about a federal in¬ 
vestigation into possible campaign-law vi¬ 
olations by him had appeared before his 
confirmation, in fact, he had been asked 
about this at his initial hearing He found 
it "somewhat puzzling" that Percy and 
Ribicoff later claimed they had not known 
about such matters 

Lance contended that he had not at¬ 
tempted to conceal anything If the Sen¬ 
ators did not pursue some of the mallei s 
in greater detail, he implied that was 
hardly his fault Indeed, it seemed naive 
to believe that an appointee should vol- 
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Calhoun rally shows support of Lance 

Sympathetic chords beyond Geornta 


unleer to a confirmation committee every 
piece of ammunition it could possibly use 
to deny him the office Lance sharpl> de¬ 
nied asking any fedeial officials either to 
close the Justice Department investiga¬ 
tion into his campaign overdrafts or to 
lift the Comptrollers sanctions against 
the Calhoun bank The involved officials 
have supported Lance's denial Although 
the criminal case was closed without pros¬ 
ecution and the agreement was ended 
—both conveniently just before Lance's 
confirmation heaungs—those actions 
looked Uke attempts by minor bureaucrats 
to curry favor with the incoming Admin¬ 
istration Some Senators, however, ex¬ 
pressed suspicion of Lance’s contacts, ei¬ 
ther personal or through his lawyers, with 
officials making those decisions 

While some members of the commit¬ 
tee insisted that their priority task was to 
determine if Lance had concealed infor¬ 
mation from them, any such cover-up 
charge seemed unlikely to stick The over¬ 
riding public issue remained whether the 


Budget Director's banking practices had 
been as unethical, self-serving and casual 
as his critics charged On these substan¬ 
tive matters, Lance’s defense was weakest 

Overdrafts Even friendly Senators on the 
committee pointed out that Lance's big¬ 
gest problem was to explain why he. his 
wife LaBelle and relatives, as well as his 
1974 campaign committee, had been al¬ 
lowed to wine large checks that seriously 
overdrew then accounts As Democrat 
Hcnr> Jackson told Lance “The man on 
the street comes up to me and says, I can¬ 
not have an overdiaft, and he sees one 
after anothe? I think this is the heart 
of your problem " 

Lance responded that the C’alhoun 
bank had long had a ' liberal" overdraft 
polic> to aluuci customers and that it ap¬ 
plied to all depositois Moreover, he con¬ 
tended, such a policy was “not an unusu¬ 
al piactice in a small ruial community 
| like Calhoun, where the bankers knew 
most of their customers and could judge 
whether this extension ol ciedu' in¬ 
volved any risk 

He added that the Calhoun hank’s 
losses from such ovcidrafts had been 
small, tanging fiom S3.999 in 1972 to a 
high of $7,307 in 1975 He sought to min¬ 
imize his personal overdiafis. listing them 
as 58,799 in 1972 516.845 m 1973,526,272 
in 1974 and 524,147 in 1975 These sums, 
he pointed out, weie nowhere near the 
5450.000 in overdiafis that some news¬ 
papers had attnbuted to him That figure 
was the highest total of oveidrafts listed 
b> the Comptroller of the Cuirency foi 
nine lelatives between Septembei 1974 
and April 1975 Lance claimed he had al¬ 
ways had enough money on deposit in 
other accounts at the C alhoun bank to 
cover the oveidrafts in his personal check¬ 
ing account 

* 

S ome Senators weie quick to point 
oul, however, that Lances other 
accounts were often insufficient to 
I covet the overdrafts b> himself, his 

i wife—whose personal overdiafis reached 
a high of SI 10 493 m 1974--and his gu¬ 
bernatorial campaign committee, which 
overdrew its accounts b> as much as 
5152,706 in 1974 He insisted, howevei, 
that he had given the bank a 5110 000 cer¬ 
tificate of deposit to cover any campaign 
oveidrafts. as well as an unlimited signed 
guarantee that he would meet all of his po¬ 
litical committee’s debts to the bank And, 
Lance claimed, all of the overdrafts by 
himself, LaBelle and his campaign com¬ 
mittee had been lepaid "without a penny 
being lost to the bank ' I his. of course, ig¬ 
nored the fact that the overdrafts amount¬ 
ed to fiee loans, on which the Calhoun 
i bank lost interest Many banks now offer 
I overdraft privileges but set limits at 55.000 
and in some cases 515,000 and chaige in- 
! terest fees of about 18 r ; a year 

Delawaic Republican William Roth 
Jr , for one, was not satisfied with Lance's 
explanation that he had repaid the bank 
Roth compared this reasoning to the ra¬ 
tionale "of a person who goes through a 
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red light and says nobodv was hurt so 
my going ihiough was all nght 1 ante 
could not sattslutloiilv explain to Ribi- 
coff why he had written a lullei to fed¬ 
eral bank cxamincis in 1973 saying his 
ovetdraft pioblem would be corrected and 
why he had lulled to heed the criticism 
of bank examiners who found that the 
oveidiuli situation was 'abusive and 
"the age and sire of the overdrafts is ap 
palling Instead the collective overdrafts 
by 1 ante and his relatives increased un¬ 
til the ( omptroller ol the C imencv final¬ 
ly demanded in 1975 that the) be stopped 
1 unco was wrong in claiming that fed- 
eial examiners had not considered him 
to be in violation of a US law forbid¬ 
ding any bank officer to get a loan of mote 
than $5,000 from his own bank for his per¬ 
sonal expenses A federal examinci m 
1971 and C omptroller Hoimann this vear 
both reported that Lance had been tech¬ 
nically in violation of this civil statute 
since an overdraft is in ellecl a loan 

r 
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The Untied States 

I would go to jail " The Justice Depart¬ 
ment had decided not to prosecute Lance 
for hts campaign committee's overdrafts 
But the closing of that case by John 
Stokes, the former U S Attorney in At- 
| lanla, was protested at the Senate hear- 
j ings early last week by three of his for- 
! mer aides Assistant U S Attorneys 
I Jeffrey Bogart Robert McKnight and 
| Glenna Stone all charged that Stokes 
! had closed the case before it had been 
I fully investigated All three said they 
| thought they weie developing a pros- 
j ecutable case against L.ance--and even 
I now uiged that the Justice Department 
j reopen the investigation 

! Bank Airplane L ance contended that af- 
tet he became president of N BG in 
: 1975 he had been given tune blanche to 
, use a Beechciaft plane owned by the bank 
i many way he saw fit He said that his am- 
i bilious expansion plans for the bank re- j 
' quired extensive travel, and it was vir- ' 

All Those Overdrafts 


was not reimbursed by Lance for such 
travel The matter remained a serious 
one for Lance, tf only because the Jus¬ 
tice Department has opened an inves¬ 
tigation into it, at the urging of Comp¬ 
troller Heimann Howevei unlikely, any 
indictment of Lance would be a blow 
fatal to his job-survival chances 

Double Collateral Though Percy ap¬ 
peared bumbling and inept on procedural 
matters during the hearings, he persua¬ 
sively showed that Lance had received a 
$2 625.000 loan from New York’s Man¬ 
ufacturers llanovei Trust Co in 1975 and 
signed a note pledging 148,118 shares of 
National Bank of Georgia stock, plus any 
future income from that stock, as collat¬ 
eral Aflei L.ance received an NBG 
stock dividend of 14.657 shares in Decem¬ 
ber 1975, officials of the New York bank 
futilely sought to get Lance to deliver 
those 14 657 shares to which it was en¬ 
titled Insisting that ihe value of stock al- 


rhis compilation shows the overdrafts at Ihe Calhoun 
National Bank since 1972 by Beit Lance, his wife LaBelle 
and nine people listed b> the Comptiollei ol the Cuiiency 
as then relatives all of them major stockholders in the 
bank The figures indicate the highest and lowest amounts 


of the overdiafts in a year and for Bert and LaBelle the 
numbci of days when there were overdrafts In addition 
two accounts belonging to 1 ance s gubernatorial campaign 
committee had oveidiafts ihioughoul 1974 langing Iroin a 
low of $251 to a high of $152 706 




Bert Lance 



LaBelle 



Days 

High ; 

Low 

Days 

High 

Low 

1972 

116 

! $8,799 i 

$39 

238 

, $45,580 

$54 

1973 

85 

1 16,845 | 

200 

226 

51,303 

72 

1974 

160 

i 26,272 ; 

54 

259 

110,493 

65 

1975 

154 

! 24,147 

13 

147 

11,930 

121 

1976 

4 

' 1,428 i 

52 

None 

None 

None 

1977 

8 

3,745 1 

32 

None 

None 

None 

. 


i 

Relatives i 


High 1 

Low 

$107,000 ! 

$11,000 ! 

170,000 | 

27,000 ; 

411,000 , 

92,000 ! 

450,000 i 

73,000 j 

None 1 

None 

None - 

None j 


Maryland Republican Chailes Mathias 
Jt , mixing metaphors tcimcd the prac¬ 
tice of letting Lances campaign commit¬ 
tee "wnte lubber checks that wouldn l 
bounce like the goose that lavs the gold¬ 
en egg 

l ance s contention that such a loose 
overdiaft policy was common in small 
country banks has been challenged by 
Comptroller Heimann and questioned bv 
other bankets, including those in ihe ru- 
! ial South There, overdrafts are frequent 
j enough - within limits A L Kelly pres- 
i idenl of Alabama s Bank of Brew ton (pop 
: 6 700l explained We’ve got a few good 
| customers, substantial citizens you might 
| say we let run up overdrafts around $100 
$200. and w>e figure they are entitled to 
just an open note to that much money 
But we chaise cm interest The size of 
the Lance overdrafts aroused the most 
anger among bankers Said the president 
of a Chicago bank ' I would expect that 
if bank examiners walked in and found 
me with the overdrafts Mr L ance had. 


tually impossible to separate personal and 
business use of the plane F ven when on 
vacation, he insisted, he was constantly 
conducting his own campaign to give the 
bank ’ a personality image ' and bring in 
new business 

Yet, using information supplied by 
Lance to the Comptroller. Peicy showed 
that many of the some 1.300 trips made 
by the plane tn the two years Lance was 
the bank s president seemed to have no 
solid connection with bank business and 
thus might involve income tax and oth- 
u violations of law Percy noted that 
Lance had used the plane to attend Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia football games, carry 
prominent Democrats to a Carter cam¬ 
paign kickoff ially in Warm Springs, Ga , 
and take numerous trips to his vacation 
home m Sea Island. Ga Lance claimed 
he worked on or promoted bank busi¬ 
ness on most of these tups and that his 
bank sponsored a TV show devoted to 
Georgia footfoall and wanted to retain 
that relationship In most cases the bank 


ready given Manufacturers Hanover fully 
collateralized the loan, he did not turn 
over the dividend Instead he tried to’’nc- 
gotiate with the bank and in fact, 
pledged the disputed 14,657 shares to New 
York s Chemical Bank in 1976 as collat¬ 
eral on a $150,000 loan He did not re¬ 
veal that fact to Manufacturers Hanover 
Lawyer Clifford eagerly pounced on 
an ill-advised invitation fiorn Percy to 
clarify the matter Clifford argued that 
Lance had merely bargained with Man¬ 
ufacturers Hanover over supplying the 
slock dividend and, when he and the bank 
could not reach agreement, ended the 
matter by paying off the loan Indeed, 
l.ance did so last January drawing yet a 
third loan—for $3 4 million—from the 
First National Bank of Chicago Clifford 
failed to point out that this was a full year 
after Lance first received the stock div¬ 
idend Percy was correct in insisting that 
Manufacturers had had a right to demand 
the shares, and Lance was wrong to use 
them to gel another loan from a different 
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bank before the first loan was paid off 

As Lance ended his first day of tes¬ 
timony last week, ChfFoid smiled and 
said, “1 think that wc started to turn it 
around today ” At the White House, Cai- 
ter aides were ecstatic ‘ Superb,” said one 
about Lance's performance Presidential 
Assistant Hamilton Jordan jumbled 
spotts metaphors ‘ Bert hit a home run 
They never even laid a glove on him It's 
what we've been waiting for ' The man 
who counted. Jimmy Carter, later 
watched video tapes of Lance's appear¬ 
ances Said the President of his friend 
' He did well 

Any gains for l aiiee were not the re¬ 
sult of any effort by the President's aides 
The normally cool Press Secietaiy Jody 


Tlw United States 

Powell blundered atiociously by phoning 
several newsmen with the sly tip that Sen¬ 
ator Percy might have used corpoiale air¬ 
craft owned by Bell &. Howell Co foi pci - 
sonal purposes The Chicago Sun-1 ime\ 
exposed Powell's ploy after finding no 
truth to the report 

Powell limited the damage by apolo¬ 
gising to'Percy, who giaciously accepted 
saying he understood that ‘ emotions weie 
running high" at the White House Pow¬ 
ell reported thai he had told Carter that 
his action had been 'inappropriate, re¬ 
grettable and dumb—and ihe Piesident 
did not disagree with my assessment' As 
Powell also apologized to the Washington 
press corps. Hamilton Joidan slipped a 
chrome-plated artilleiv round onto the 


I podium Attached was a note ‘ Although 
; you get close to getting lead poisoning 
i from biting the bullet, you won't This, too, 
; shall pass’ It was signed Bert 
| Last week's bravura pcrfoimance by 
| I a nee took some of the political prcssuie 
off C alter By neatly disposing of several 
| of the charges against him and making 
others appeal more complex and murky 
1 than his accuseis had suggested Lance 
I showed that a icasonable man like Car¬ 
ter might not be suic of what, if any- 
j thing, he had done wtong But for a Pres¬ 
ident who sets stich high standaids for 
| moiality and liugalny who insists that 
| members of his Administration must lie 
| above suspicion that seemed haidlv 
! enough ■ 


The Presidency' Hugh Sidey 


The Persistent Perils of Inner-Circle Vision 


J immy C aitei s While House staff came to town devoted 
to opening up the Cun eminent to the rest of the counity, 
and it tin ns out that they jnived seriously hobbled by then 
own isolation 

1 hcv eannoi see Beil l.aiue as having violated ihen 
code if mu the law I hcv cannot pciscive that then m- 
sisiciico cm oiles I rust, hinting the presidency and thus the na- 
tion I hey luce diuwn the wagons in a elide and have so 
lai p'accd C ailer's pride and the feelings of their old friend 
Bert bcloic tile good of the country It is selfishness and ai- 
logauec of a suit In a sound presidency theie is only one 
Imal measure of .tc I ion Is >t in the national interest’ Beit 
I uncc no longer is because he played text loose with monev 
ll is riot new for a President's staff to be blmkeied by te- 
gional prejudice and shortsightedness Wc have lived 
thiough Kennedy s Boston Mafia, who calculated that all 
pioblems weie iooicd m politics and could be solved bv a 
deal A few of the staff membeis who came along with 
1 11 J led the impiession that if they wete defied, the of- 
fendet s lax records oi I lit dossier would end up in John¬ 
son s nighttime leading We barely survived the season of 
California nanowness around Nixon's While House any¬ 
one who did not act think look and smell like a U S C fia- 
termtv man was consideied a candidate for the enemies 
list 

A few weeks ago top White House Aide Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan was asked if he was suic Bert was the model budget 
man C'artei thought him to be Jordan neaily choked on his 
bottle of Tab He looked at 
the questioner as if his own 
mother had been insulted 
After alt Beit was one of 
them They knew him A 
special guy 

What Jordan and Car¬ 
ter's other lop aides appar¬ 
ently did not sense was that 
in the evil city of Washing¬ 
ton. the scrutiny of high of¬ 
ficials is so intense that even 
mothers sometimes turn out 
to have done things their 
own sons never suspected 
Governors. Senatois and 



Press Secretary Powell and shell with Bert’s note attached 


highway commissioners can do a lot of things that look hor- 
tible only when the doers arc elevated lo the White House 
level where symbolism, as Carter himself iccogm/es, is of¬ 
ten mole important than substance 

Jodv Powell the other puncipai staff stialegist in the 
1 ance affau turned out to have some of the Machiavellian 
instincts of Nixon's Ziegler and about the same skill 
when he Hied to send newsmen chasing after < huck Percy 
on a provably false charge Surely theie have been times in 
the past when presidential press sccietaries have called up 
newsmen and suggested they check out rumors of wtong- 
domg bv Senatois Bui that sorl of thing is probablv done 
less in reality than in the Washington novels 

White House staff pioblems of coutse. are piesKlenli.il 
pioblems The men and women working at 1600 Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue are only as good as their hoss allows them to 
be Vet there are levels of competent and honoi that e.uh 
person controls Wateigalc cued out foi one bright young 
man to remember his Boy Seoul oath and walk out of the 
White House None did The Catlei ciew have belter hen its 
and souls But if there is one duly of a suffer it is to spot trou¬ 
ble fat off and, if necessary, make unpleasant noises to con¬ 
vince the Pi evident of the danger None did 

The lack of enthusiasm foi While House woik occa- 
sionnlly expressed by some of the staff may be more play-act¬ 
ing than teal And yet theie has always been aiound the 
Caller camp the thin feeling that they are doing the coun 
try a great favoi to come to work at the While House That 

is a state of mind that tends 
to dull the nerve ends 

Some tune back one of 
those old Washington mast¬ 
odons so roundly attacked 
by the Cartel campaigner 
made a few phone calls in 
the capital and out over the 
nation By his count the 
Democrats in f ongress 
were neat panic and a ma- 
jouty of Cm lei s own Cab¬ 
inet was against lance 
l-unnv thing he sighed, 
only the White House 
seemed unknowing 
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The United States 


Aging Radical 
Comes Home 

Has the movement collapsed? 

H e was a single-minded revolutionary 
one of the most notorious of the young 
radicals in the 60s He led the militant 
students who occupied five buildings at 
Columbia University in 1968 - prompting 
a battle with police that injured more than 
200 protesters and triggeied a student 
strike that paraly/ed the campus for a 
month lie later took part in the “days of 
rage" demonstration in Chicago in which 
several hundred tadicals went on a four- 
day rampage Then, rather 
than answei criminal charges 
stemming Horn both epi- 
sodes, Mark Rudd went un- 
derground for seven years 
his face peeied stonily from , 

WANir d posters acioss the •, 
country A special squad of 
FBI agents—up to 35 at one 
point—shadowed his fi rends, 
tapped their phones and e\- 
amined their mail in a fruit- 
less hunt for Rudd and other 
fugitive firebrands HiBHf i 

Last week Mark Rudd At Columbia, 
surfaced in New York as 
mysteriously as he had disappeared Af¬ 
ter surrendering to authorities, he was ar¬ 
raigned on foui misdemeanor charges 
Asked Judge Milton Williams ‘Wheie 
have you been this past seven years'’" Said 
Rudd's attorney, Geiald lefcourl "He 
hasn't made any statements to the dis¬ 
trict attorney's office He doesn't intend 
to do so here " Next day he flew to C hi- 
cago. where he was arraigned on four mis¬ 
demeanor charges, again refused to talk 
and was released on $4,000 bail pending 
trial Nov 15 

Although Rudd provided no explana¬ 
tion for his surrender it clearly was time 
for him to come in fiom the cold The wai 
that he had opposed ended two years ago 
without setting off the levolution he had 
expected His father, Jacob Rudd, a foi- 
mer Army officer who sells teal estate in 
suburban Maplewood, NJ and had not 
seen his son for seven yeais, speculated 
about Mark's motives "lie s 30 years old 
You get too old to be a revolutionai y 
Some veteran leftists of the 1960s le- 
garded Rudd’s reappearance as an iso¬ 
lated event Others thought it signaled the 
collapse of the radical undergiound—es¬ 
timates of its members range from 40 to 
200—which has shielded more than a doz¬ 
en fugitives for several years 

Indeed, Rudd’s band, known as the 
Weather Underground Organization.* 
has not claimed responsibility for any rev¬ 
olutionary activity since the bombing of 
a New York bank in 1975 The group. 

•Toimeily called Wealheiman from a line in a Bob 
Dylan song ‘You don’t need a weatherman to know 
which way Ihe wind blows " 



H RikM surfacing in New York 

All quiet since a bombing 

moreover, has been racked by 
bitter quarrels ovei whether 
the fugitives should try 
1968 to change LI S society from 

above ground Ihe dispute 
came shaiply to a head last year after 
live of the radicals -Kathy Boudin Ber- 
nardine Dohrn, Cathy Wilkcrson, Bill 
Ayeix and Jeff Jones -outraged their col¬ 
leagues by willingly appearing in Director 
L mile de Antonios film Underground 
\ Dohi n later had second thoughts Sard she 
, in a statement 'The portrayal of our- 
j selves as gentle, reasonable, well-educat- 
\ ed and white was a move to disassociate 
I ourselves from the alleged exlicmism of 
I prison struggles, the Black Liberation 
I Army the Symbionese Liberation Army 
| and the t A I N [the militant Puerto Ri- 
| can nationalist groupl 
i The Weather Underground's slim 
i ranks have steadily thinned So far this 
j year five radical fugitives have surren- 
j dered including Phoebe Ilirsch, 31, and 
i Robert Roth, 27 In Chicago last week 
| they were put on a years piobation for 
! their part in the 1969 "days" demon- 
! stialion —a small price for an end to 
! then frustrating life on the run ■ 

| Quota Conflict 

: Carter opts for goals instead 

i 

A llan Bakke Before long the name 
may well become a household word 
j In potentially the most important civil 
rights case since Brown v Board of Ed- 
j ucation. the would-be medical student is 
, suing the University of California for 
refusing to admit him, a white, while ac¬ 
cepting blacks who were less qualified 
The Carter Administration becomes in¬ 


volved this week when the Justice De¬ 
partment files an amicus brief with the 
Supreme Court, which will take up the 
case next month The basic issue quo¬ 
tas and “reverse discrimination ” 

Forced to take a stand but trying to 
find a middle way, Jimmy Carter has 
rejected quotas Blacks, who voted for 
him overwhelmingly, wanted him to back 
the university's position that some places 
can be set aside for less qualified, mi¬ 
nority students Opponents of quotas have 
also been vocal businessmen, labor 
unions and universities, moderate and 
conservative whites and some mtnotilies, 
like Jews, who feel they can only lose in 
a quota system 

While tejecting quotas the Admm- 
istiation brief was expected to support 
more nebulous “goals" to achieve racial 
balance Drawing a fine line. Justice law- 
yeis have argued that race can be a con¬ 
sideration in the selection of applicants 
but must not be the only one Said one 
diaft of the brief, which was being re¬ 
vised tight down to the wue We doubt 
that it 'x evei propet to use race to close 
any portion of the class foi competition 
by membeis of all taces It is one thing 
to give a minority applicant the xott of 
consideration that will assist him in com¬ 
peting fairly against othei applicants, it 
is quite anothei to set aside a numbei of 
slots for which inlet racial competition is 
precluded ' 

To show how a constitutional foim 
of affiimalive action might work Jus¬ 
tice experts cited the hypothetical case 
of a disadvantaged black college appli¬ 
cant with a 3 5 average (out of a max¬ 
imum of 4) He could be consideied to 
show moie 'motivation and determina¬ 
tion to succeed' than a middle-class w hue 
with the same average, and thus he ‘mote 
deserv mg of admission 

Lven this delicately balanced brief 
was not acceptable to some Cabinet mem¬ 
beis. who engaged in a lively debete 
with the Piesident last week itrw Sec¬ 
retary Joseph Califano argued that un¬ 
less the criticism of quotas was "soft¬ 
ened. hundreds of affiimative-action 
programs under negotiation by his de¬ 
partment would be jeopardized The two 
blacks in the Cabinet were equally ad¬ 
amant HUD Secretary Patricia Harris 
maintained that housing and job dis¬ 
crimination would be encouraged, and 
United Nations Ambassador Andrew 
Young warned that the Administration’s 
position on Bakke would never be for¬ 
gotten by blacks Carter leportedly main¬ 
tained that he was inclined to give the 
edge to affirmative action wherever pos¬ 
sible, but fell that the brief made a force¬ 
ful argument against the rigid quotas at 
issue in the Bakke case 

The White House hopes that the fact 
that the brief was onginally drafted by 
two blacks—Solicitor General Wade Mc- 
Cr$e and Assistant Attorney General 
Drew Days III—might help to mute some 
of the expected criticism. 
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Fiat is more than 
the Fiat you have always know n. 

The Fiat Holding is a vital force in the Italian Economy. 
During 1976 investments reached some US $ 1,150 million, 
and sales reached about US $ 11,000 million. 

Total employees world-wide are 330,000. 


Since 1976 


The Fiat Hokling 
Company 


Automobiles 


Commercial 

Vehicles 


The new Fiat is an industrial 
holding company made up 
of eleven operating groups. 
This organizational structure 
was created to meet 
the Group’s continuing need 
to diversify both its products 
and production strategy. 

The new company demands 
much greater management 
flexibility, independence 
of action and decentralization 
of decision-making. 
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House gutted by flood and subsequent fire 

I 

Rain of Fear 
In Kansas City 

Cry from the rooftops- 
“Here we are—help us 1 " 

i 

44"l“herc were two C ad lilacs parked | 
I hcic and all of a sudden the} just i 
floated down the street" recounted Mike 
Collaid, a cook at the Pla/a III restau¬ 
rant Barbei (iene Kat/man heard “peo¬ 
ple hollering from rooftops. Here we are 
—help us'“ Kids were scared and crying 
The people were panicked " 

Kansas City was inundated by more 
than 12 in of rain in 24 hours When the 
storm -actually two downpours inter¬ 
rupted by an afternoon of sunshine 
—struck early last week, the aiea's noi 
mally placid creeks and drainage ditches 
were no match foi it A wall of water 
crashed through the center of town "It l 
was 15 to 20 ft highei than anything any¬ 
body had ever seen " said Davis Jackson, 
head of the Country Club Plaza, the 
spiawling downtown hotel and shopping 
complex ‘ No one had ever thought they 
would live long enough to see it" When 
the flood receded hours later, 24 were 
dead 1.200 were homeless, and damage 
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Near Country Chib Plaza's Raphael Hotel, waters of Brush Creek almost submerge a car 
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thing like this" Hardest hil was the 
Countiy Club Pla/a area, developed in 
1922 as the nation s first plunncd shop¬ 
ping center There the flood waters 
smashed storefronts and swept cars along 
like toys At the Pla/a III Hooded with 
5 ft of water in 14 minutes, the bartend¬ 
er escaped the onrushing tide by ducking 
behind his bar As he ran for the street, 
the glass wall behind the ba; collapsed 
By the lime he found his wife at the neai - 
by restaurant where she worked as a wait¬ 
ress, their new car was gone—washed 
away into the creek bed 

O n the S wo tie Pai kway two women on 
the way to pick up their husbands at 
the Armco Steel plant took refuge on top 
of their car But it overturned after being 
battered by abandoned floating cars and 
the torrents of water, cne woman was res¬ 
cued by six men who formed a human 
chain to pail her to safety, but her sister- 


in-law drowned The 21 other dead were 
found, said one reporter, "all over the 
place' 

A natural-gas leak led to an explo¬ 
sion and fire that wiped out three stoies 
and damaged three others At the Ala¬ 
meda Pla/a Hotel, President Philip Pis- 
tilh grieved "It's catastrophic—the bake- 
shops, oui production kitchens ballroom, 
six meeting rooms, food storage aieas. all 
gone " Across the stale line in Overland 
Park, Kans nearly 35G of the homes 
were affected by the deluge L'lectncity 
was cut off for 25,000 utility customers 
and 16,000 phones weie knocked out 
Those services resumed within 48 hours, 
but the cleanup would take longer Mill¬ 
er Nichols, whose fathet developed 
Country Club Pla/a. slogged through the 
area in high rubber boots and pledged. 
"We’re gonna bounce back By Thanks¬ 
giving you'll hardly know that anything 
happened.” ■ 


Fingering a .22- 
Cal. Killer_ 

Break in the hit-team hunt 

T he Mafia's curient version of Murdei. 

Inc is a squad of professional hit men 
armed with silencer-equipped ,22-cal au¬ 
tomatic pistols Although they have ac¬ 
counted for at least 20 Mob executions 
over the past two yeais, mystified law¬ 
men knew them only as the " 22-cal hit¬ 
ters’ (Timi , Apnl 18) But now the FBI 
believes it has a big break in the case 
—and indeed one of the killers Last week 
fedeial piosecutors in Los Angeles were 
preparing indictments against an under¬ 
wot Id moncylendei named Joseph Ullo. 
chaiging him with two of the 22-cal 
slayings 

Ullo. 49 a short, wily onetime New 
York City hoodlum who moved west 14 
years ago. had been ai rested a week ear¬ 
lier on a convenient charge of loan-shark- 
ing. with bail set at $1 million Federal 
officials believe that he murdered Jack 
Molinas. 43, a gambling figure and porn- 
film distributoi who was found shot in 
the head in his Hollywood Hills home in 
August 1975 The other victim Vincent 
Caldera//o. a New York Mafia soldier 
whose bones v ere discovered by hikers 
in a shallow desert grave near Victor¬ 
ville, Calif in Maich Both were killed 
wiih 22s 

A uthoimes have the testimony of thiee 
accomplices in the murdeis They 
also have two 22-cal weapons that one 
accomplice says wete used in the killings, 
a gun fanatic, he could not hear to follow 
UIlo's orders to dispose of the pistols and 
instead stashed {hem in a safe TBi agents 
found them there, along with seven other 
guns allegedly used by Ullo 

The three witnesses told their stories 
last week at UIlo’s bail hearing Eugene 
Connoi, 43 a man with an arrest record 
of car theft said that he was UIlo’s get¬ 
away drivei on the night of the Molinas 
slaying Reason foi the hit. according to 
Connor Molinas refused to pay a $50,000 
debt to Ullo Connor says he waited m 
the cai while Ullo crouched behind a 
neighbor's backyaid fence waiting fot 
Molinas to return home Then, Connor 
has testified. Ullo dropped Molinas with 
a single shot, Connoi heaid the popping 
sound that is characteristic of a silencer- 
equipped 22 

The story behind the Caldcia//o kill¬ 
ing was apparently more complicated In¬ 
vestigators say that it involved an old 
associate of UIlo's from his New York 
City days Manhattan Mobstei Vincent 
(‘‘Chin’) Gigante. a power in the Mob 
family once headed by Vito Genovese 
Caldera//o worked in Gigante s gambling 
netwoik Following a 1976 FBI raid on 
his operation. Gigante suspected he had 
been betrayed by Calderaz/o and ordered 
him to I^os Angeles—ostensibly for his 
own protection Calderawo s sojourn soon 







ended at Ulio's San Fernando Valley 
home The FBI’s two other witnesses, Rob¬ 
ert Zander, 28, and Craig Petzold, 72, say 
that they were working at Ulio's place 
when they heard screams from a guest¬ 
house Minutes later, they said, Ullo sum¬ 
moned them to the house, where they saw 
Calderazzo’s body They testified that 
Ullo gave Zander a 22 automatic with in¬ 
structions that it be delivered to Connor. 
Then the pair were ordered to dump 
Calderazzo’s body in the desert, where it 


bccamie fodder for scavenging animals 

The FBI hopes to link Ullo with a third 
Mafia hit victim: Michael Ariola, a 
massage-parlor operator who was shot 
with a .22 in Los Angeles last year during 
a Mob takeover of such emporiums His 
body was found m a car trunk at the Los 
Angeles airport Just before his death, the 
FBI has learned, Arxola rejected an Ullo 
demand for a share of his massage-parlor 
revenue 

At his bail hearing, Ulio’s bond was 


cut to $250,000, but he was told that if he 
managed to post the sum he would have 
to report to a U.S. marshal twice a day, ev¬ 
ery day At week’s end Ullo was still be¬ 
hind bars That was surely a relief to Wit¬ 
nesses Connor, Zander and Petzold. All 
are m protective custody after alleged 
death threats by Ullo They have more 
reason than most to remember that two 
victims of the ,22-cal. hitters were Fiu in¬ 
formants—and four others were potential 
prosecution witnesses ■ 
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Good Idea, on Paper 

Paperwork is to Government 
what, say, breathing is to the 
governed. So there was con¬ 
siderable skepticism m Octo¬ 
ber 1975 when Congress and 
President Gerald Ford decid¬ 
ed to try to curb the prolif¬ 
eration of official forms, re¬ 
ports and studies by creating 
a Commission on Federal Pa¬ 
perwork With their franchise 
due to expire next month, the 
commission’s 14 members 
have spent $1 million less than 
their SI0.5 million anticipated 
budget With the aid of 200 
full-time staffers, they pre¬ 
pared 35 reports—totaling 
550 pages Among their dis¬ 
coveries. the federal bureau¬ 
cracy spends billions each 
year just pushing paper 
around “And in too many 
cases,” says Commission Di¬ 
rector Warren Buhler, "pa¬ 
perwork has become the pro¬ 
gram We have to get away 
from that." Among other rem¬ 
edies, the commission propos¬ 
es the creation of a Cabinet- 
level department devoted to 
such “service management’' 
tasks as “reducing excessive 
and unnecessary paperwork 
and rod tape” everywhere 
Possibly not a bad idea—at 
least on paper. 


So Much for 
Tocquevllle 

Love of wealth, observed 
Alexis de Tocqueville, is “at 
the bottom of ail that the 
Americans do " But he was off 
the mark, to judge by the con¬ 
tents of 400 long-abandoned 
safe-deposit boxes auctioned 
off last week in Worcester, 
Mass The sale involved a to¬ 
tal of 849 items—the leavings 
of Bay Staters who had died, 
moved away or had otherwise 
not touched their treasures for 
ten to 15 years Aside from 
junk jewelry and silverware, 
the loot was a curious miscel¬ 
lany a Mickey Mouse watch, 
three strips of lace, a cigar cut- 



Generations of G I.s have 
learned to use the bowl¬ 
shaped Ml combat helmet as 
a hammer for tent stakes, a 
shaving basin and a stew pot 
—as well as, of course, a 
means of protection But the 
old “wobble pot” is also lit¬ 
erally a pain in the neck. It 
comes in only one size (with 
adjustable liner), feels like a 
ton (actual weight: 3 lbs 4 oz) 
and a soldier has to hold it on 
when he runs. At last, relief 
is in sight The U S Army 
Research and Development 
Command at Natick, |4ass, 


ter. Confederate money, an 
old carburetor and an auto¬ 
graphed program for a 1919 
Rachmaninoff concert Far 
from proving a love of lucre, 
the auction results suggest that 
Amencans can be careless 
about money the whole lot 
went for a total of 513,991 89 

Safety Be Danfkned 

Residents of and Littlerock, 
Calif (pop 1,500), a farm 
community northeast of Los 
Angeles, have a choice of po¬ 
tential disasters Would they 
rather risk being drowned, or 
drying up and blowing away’’ 
State officials want to drain 
the 521 million-gal reservoir 
behind the nearby Littlerock 
Elam, whose water irrigates 
the peach and pear groves 
and melon fields that give 
the town what little prosperity 
it has. But the 53-year-old 
dam sits virtually atop the 
San Andreas Fault Although 
the structure has survived se¬ 
vere tremors in the past, seis¬ 
mologists say it is located 
where the next big quake 
is most likely to strike—and 
state engineers believe the 


is field-testing a new design 
Made of a high-strength or¬ 
ganic fiber, it features a flat¬ 
tened top and "skirts” that 
come down over the ears and 
nape of the neck, it looks un- 
nervingly like the German 
model of World War II, but of¬ 
fers 30% more protection 
against shrapnel than the old 
Ml The weight is about the 
same but it comes in three 
sizes, and soldiers who have 
tested it say it feels lighter, 
mainly because the wobble is 
eliminated If the Defense De¬ 
partment decides the new hol- 


dam could collapse when that 
happens 

Officials are expected to 
order that the reservoir be 
drained after an environmen¬ 
tal impact study is concluded 



But the town’s farmers are de¬ 
termined to fight such an 
order m the courts Says Don 
Bones, president of the Citi¬ 
zens’ Committee to Save the 
Littlerock Dam, Inc “With¬ 
out water, Littlerock would re¬ 
vert to the desert it was 100 
years ago It would wither and 
die ” It appears that Littlerock 
will be damned if the courts 
do approve drainage and 
dammed if they don’t 


met is worth close to $50 v. 
515 for the Ml, the old pot 
could soon go the way of Wil¬ 
lie and Joe and the draft 



Farewell to the Wobble Pot? 





PATEK PHILIPPE 

Ennobled by the craftsman's touch. 


In recent years, Patek Philippe has chosen to display 
its prestigious creations in the international editions of 
TIME, especially the distinctive Golden Ellipse models 
featuring 18 kt. blue colored gold. 

Small wonder. TIME'S affluent audience provides 
the precise market Patek Philippe is interested in reach¬ 
ing and at a remarkably reasonable cost. 

It has proven to be an 18-kt. arrangement. 
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KLM. From the people mid 
mapped the world 


The Dutch have one of the wcgfl 
biggest airlines. Which isn't all t 
surprising, considering their fon 
for doing things well. 

Take Johannes Blaeu, for example 
The resourceful 17th-century Dutch 
cartographer who created the most 
complete atlas for that time, the Atlas 
Major. Thereby opening new hor; 
for generations of travellers. And 
providing an authoritative basis for* 5 
other works in that field for ceiituii€9 
after. An invaluable contribution that 
resulted from the same Dutch feeling 
for perfection that will greet you every 
time you fly KLM 

Whether it's the friendliness and 
efficiency you'll experience on board. 
Or the punctuality with which you’ll 
arrive. But then, these are qualities 
inherent in the people of Holland. 
People who are the backbone of KLM 1 
reputation as the 
rel lable, interna tiona 1 
airline. As your travel 
agent will confirm. 
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Amsterdam’s Spiegelstraat is an 
excellent hunting ground for avid 
antique collectors. Lots of tiny shops 
crowd this narrow lane, each crammed 
with authentic pieces. As well as 
ample reminders of Holland's globe¬ 
trotting past. 



KIM 

The reliable airline of those surprising Dutch 






Where are AIT% graduates today? 

Among AIT graduates, S5% aic working in Asm, uaies tmm 23 Asian nations as candidates toi Doctor's 

10°ti arc continuing their studies in the West and 5% or Masrer’s degrees or AIT diplomas 

have left ro work outside Asia ll vnu want to help build the world’s most unusual 

What are those in Asia doing’ 40% are in govern- graduate engineering sehool, vvnte toda\ toi mforma- 

inent, 40% are m pm ate mdustrv and 20% are in the non on: faculty openings, availability ot student 

held ot education scholarships and how governments, foundations and 

It is evident horn this that AIT, m continuing to private enterprise can participate in the funding of 
provide an engineering education relevant to the AIT’s academic and research programs 

needs of Asia, is helping to stem Asia’s critical brain For further information about AIT and its pro- 

dram and staff hei technical tuuue grams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 

AIT has currently more than ^50 outstanding grad- T.O Ro\2754, Bangkok,Thailand. 

AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 
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lubert d« Givenchy stance* bach on 

Audrey Hepburn wore his 
ashions tn Breakfast at Tiffa¬ 
ny's During the 1961 presiden- 
ial visit to France. Jacqueline 
Comedy dazzled an opera 
:rowd at Versailles with her 
vhite Hubert de Givenchy. Now, 
o commemorate the 25th year 
if his couture house, Manhat- 
an's B Alin an is staging a re- 
rospectiv#9how of 70 Given- 
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25 year* 

chy creations Says the design¬ 
er “After 1 open a collection 
and see people trying on my 
clothes and treating them 
loughly, I suffer My dresses 
are like my family " 

■ 

Why the strange initials on 
Britt Eklamfs jacket 9 “R S G 
stands for Rod Stawart Gone," 
shrugs Britt, 34 The Swedish- 
born actress and the British 
rock star once swore "faithful¬ 
ness to each other in mind, 
body and soul" Alas, some 
other pretty face came along 
and faithfulness fled Now, on 
grounds that "he became a su¬ 
perstar with my aid," Britt is 
suing Rod, 32, for $5 25 million 
—believed to be half his assets 
—and another S10 million in 
punitive damages 


Snapping photos of the 
folks m the old homestead for 
a family album is harmless 
enough, unless your names 
happen to be Annette and Jett 
Carter and the homestead is 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
The President's son and 
daughter-in-law had big plans 
for marketing their pictures m 
a book, and hoped for a fore¬ 
word by Jimmy. They even 
had a prospectus put together 
for publishers and included 
some sample snaps- Amy on 


Daddy's knee. Miss Lillian out 
fishing, Rosalyim on the tennis 
court, Jimmy in a hospital 
gown after the birth of a grand¬ 
child Then word got iound 
about how Annette and Jeff 
were aiming to follow a bit too 
closely in Brother Billy’s enter¬ 
prising footsteps Last week the 
project was quietly dropped 
As a member of Rosalynn's 
stafT explained. "They didn't 
want to do anything that would 
seem to exploit the White 
House " 


When he isn’t steering the 
government, Australia’s Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser, 47. 
likes to rev up engines and tin¬ 
ker with antique cars Even 
now he is busy restoring one 
of the three venerable Lancias 
that he keeps on his sheep 
ranch in Victoria His latest 
plan was to drive a 1933 Alfa 
Romeo in a four-lap vintage- 
car exhibition at Melbourne's 
Sandown Park—but at the last 
moment he changed his mind 
Instead, togged out m a pow¬ 
der blue racing suit and gog¬ 
gles last week, he climbed be¬ 
side three-time World Cham¬ 
pion Jack Brabham. As the Alfa 
touched speeds of 100 m p h , 
the announcer boomed "Now 
he's doing a prime-ministerial 
lean to the left ” The usually 
right-leaning P M and his 
driver came in third Whipping 
off his helmet, an exhilarated 
Fraser declared "If I wasn't 
Prime Minister, I would love 
to devote more time to the 
sport" 


"Newport is divine." cooed 
Elizabeth Taylor as she and 
Hubby John Warner joined 
the glamorous golden hordes 



Fraser togs iqi for the track 

thronging the scene of the 
America’s Cup races Ted Tur¬ 
ner’s Courageous looked like a 
winner as she hoisted her sails 
and bieered off to compete 
against the Australians When 
ashore. Captain Ted kept a low 
profile, apart from throwing an 
impromptu party on Bannis¬ 
ter's Wharf to read a special 
letter "I am proud of you all 
and all Americans, Yankees 
and Southerners." wrote Jimmy 
Carter. "That was nice of him." 
conceded Turner 



Tumor turns to glass** white waiting tor the Cup 








Diane Keaton on set as night-prowling Terry Dunn: for 76 days, lying there under the lights like a piece of meat 

COVER STORY 

Love, Death and La-De-Dah 

What’s a nice girl like Annie Hall doing in a film like Mr. Good bar ? 


C all Dtane Keaton, the shy gan¬ 
gly, lost-and-found soul who is 
Annie in Annie Hall, the funniest 
woman now working in tilms 
Small praise Give or take I ily Tomlin, 
it is hard to think of another woman now 
being funny in films 

Remember Keaton in the Godfather 
movies'’ Not likely She was invisible in 
The Godfather and pallid m The Godfa¬ 
ther, Pan II She played A! Pacino s wife, 
and her role amounted to telling Pacino 
every now and then to stop killing people 
so often and spend some lime with the 
kids Says Keaton “Pacino was great 
Robert De Niro was great I was back¬ 
ground music " 

That expresses welt enough an odd¬ 
ity of the past two decades of moviemak¬ 
ing Women, with a few notable excep¬ 
tions. have been background music The 
reason is not simply that Paul Newman 
and Robert Redford make a lovely pair 
cuddly though they are It is a matter of so¬ 
cial realities and society s perceptions A 
male actor can fly a plane, fight a war. 
shoot a badman. pull oif a sting, imper¬ 
sonate a big cheese in business or pol¬ 
itics Men are presumed to be interesting. 
A female can play a wife play a whore, 
get pregnant, lose her baby, and, um, let's 


see Women are presumed to be dull 
Yes, and yes Is it possible, however 
that films aie beginning to see women 
through a sharpei lens'’ Or at any rate 
with a more interesting astigmatism’’ 
New women novelists have begun writing 
about women as creatures who can make 
noises in the forest, even if no man is there 
to hear, and whose sexuality, in particular 
functions without any by-your-leave from 
old social presumptions Now a deter¬ 
mined trend spotter can point to a hand¬ 
ful of new films whose makers think that 
women can beai the dramatic weight of a 
production alone, 01 virtually so 

Among such films scheduled for re¬ 
lease in the next weeks The Turning 
Point, a study of two dancers with Shir¬ 
ley MacLaine and Anne Bancroft, a ver¬ 
sion of Lillian Heilman's shot t story Julia, 
with Jane Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave, 
and One Sings, The Other Doesn't, a 
French work that will open the New Yotk 
Film Festival this week 

Then there ts Diane Keaton in Look¬ 
ing for Mr Goodbat As Theresa Dunn. 
Keaton dominates this raunchy, risky, vi¬ 
olent dramatisation of Judith Rossner s 
1975 novel about a schoolteacher who 
cruises singles* bars Watching her is a 
shock for viewers who associate her shy 


and awkward manner with Annie Hall 
She is on-screen foi well over two houis 
while hercharactei disintegrates in the di¬ 
rection of alienation and death 

Till now Diane Keaton has been able 
to wander down a Manhattan street with¬ 
out drawing more than an occasional half- 
suspieious stare She lets herself be kept 
waiting for two hours in a Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia beach restaurant because the 
maitie d' cannot imagine that this till, 
apologetic young woman in sunglasses 
and floppy clothes is someone who might 
merit his attention 

At 31. Keaton is about to see her life 
changed by Goodbar, mostly in ways she 
does not like to think about Her habit is 
to clutch privacy about hei like a shawl. 
She is insecure about her looks (as she is 
insecure about her acting ability, her in¬ 
telligence her income, her singing and 
possibly her two cats) Now anyone in the 
country who has S3 will be able to see 
her naked in lengthy sex scenes 

Keaton rolls her eyes as she talks 
about this L ittle groans issue forth. “Oh. 
right, oooh, wow'” She shakes her head 
Modesty What a problem In 1968 she 
played the lead in Hair, on Broadway, 
and'made a footnote in theatrical history 
by refusing to take off her clothes. From 








a 


Tokyo Munich, entire companies of | 
Hair peeled exuberantly. Not Keaton f 
What she did do was peek at the oth- 3 
er actors “I was quite curious," she con- ; 
fesses Her tone is solemn Then, m her “| 
mind, she hears a playback of what she 
has just said. It sounds goofy “Um, yeah,” 
she says, thinking this over. “Yeah ’’ She 
has caught herself again She grins enor¬ 
mously, a dizzying gnn that spreads and 
resonates like the sound of trumpets 
blown at dawn by celestial heralds “I 
mean, I wouldn’t say l was not curious, 
you know I took a look or two, sure " 


listener can endure only a certain 
amount of this nonsense without 
fliA contracting an enormous crush on 
Keaton She marches sturdily 
into her sentences, pinafore starched and 
party shoes shining, then imagines that 
she hears a growl, stops uncertainly, 
scolds herself for being silly, collects her¬ 
self and moves forward, uttering exhor¬ 
tations. and finally collapses, out of 
breath, on the far side of a not especially 
fearsome thought She does not seem dith- 
ery or dimwitted, merely enormously vul¬ 
nerable and utterly uncalculating > ■ - 

This endearing and undefended con¬ 
fusion is part of her own character, and 
hei character is no distance at all from 
the one she played in Woody Allen's An¬ 
nie Hall It was her fourth film with Allen, 
she had been the lovely and trusting best 
friend's wife in Play It Again. Sam. the 
goose-witled girl of the 22nd century 
—cheeks like two Parker ilouse rolls, 
mind like a third—in Sleeper, and the 
sweei cheat Sonja in Love and Death. Al¬ 
len's send-up of War and Peace 

Annie Hall was something quite dif¬ 
ferent The film turned out to be by far 
the best thing either Allen or Keaton had 
done Making it meant taking a flying leap 
into what might easily have been a mawk¬ 
ish mess, be, ause Alvy Singer, the skin¬ 
ny, insecure, red-haired comedian, was 
Allen's rueful sketch of Allen, and An¬ 
nie, the beautiful gawk of the film, was a 
quick line drawing of Diane (Hall is her 
family name. Keaton is her mother's 
maiden name She is no relation to Bust¬ 
er Keaton, though one of her cals is so 
named.) The action was a fictional treat¬ 
ment of a year m the early 70s when 
Woody and Diane lived together 

Audiences begin cheering Annie Hall 
with the first scene, when Annie and 
Alvy meet after a tennis game (she wear¬ 
ing men’s brown pants, an unpressed 
white shirt, a black vest, and a ridic¬ 
ulously long polka-dot tie, an outfit Diane 
might have found on the floor of her 
own closet) She starts to compliment 
him on his tennis, gets lost in one of her 
enchanted word-forests, then subsides 
into pretty embarrassment. “Oh, God, 
Annie Well, oh. well " And then 
the murmur of defeat “La-de-dah, la-de- 
dah ” Heartbreaking Does anyone doubt 
that young women across the country 

Fuwny lady In rsflacttva mood _ 

A gift for endearing confusion. 
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Keaton and Hall family members downing at home In California Posing In Central Park, wearing clunky shoes and puzzled look 


are looking into their mirrors and try- Allen's apartment, but she stayed in New says Alvy. aggrieved, “maybe three times 

tng to find just the right intonation with York, and lived for a while with another a week " “All the time," says Annie, fed 

which to murmur “La-de-dah" 9 man Through the five years since they up, "at least three times a week ' 

The plot of Annie Hall has the two un- split, she and Allen have maintained an Woody Allen came from a Jewish 
derweight egos twine together, rose and unshakable friendship, they confer at family in Brooklyn, Diane Keaton's par- 

briar For a while they twitch as one, dinner, catch a Knicks' game, work to- ents are Methodists who live in Southern 

forming a touching sort of pill pool and gether, each one busily putting bubble- California She lacks the spooky older 

neurosis bank in Alvy's Manhattan apart- gum patches on the insecurities of the brother of Annie Hall (she has a younger 

ment Then it is over Annie drifts off to other brother, unspooky. and two younger sis- 

Los Angeles, Alvy writes a play about the Whether or not then actual affair now lers) But there is general agreement that 
affair, wistfully giving it a happy endtng seems in some ways funny to them. Al- the dinner scene, in which Alvy imag- 

m which the lovers unite The film's de- len’s humor has never fitted its subject bet- ines that “Grammy Half sees him with 

tails are not meant to match reality ex- ter Annie Hall addicts have been return- yarmulke, full beard, earlocks and frock 

actly Keaton, then 22, and Allen then ing to theaters three and four times Allen coat, bears some resemblance to truth 

33, met when he was casting his Broad- fans recite bits such as the one that shows There is a Grammy Hall, in her 80s, 
way comedy Play It Again, Sam, not after Alvy and Annie, on a split screen, talk- who is still trying to fix Diane up with 

a tennis match, her career was farther ad- ing to their shrinks about the frequency nice young men from her neighborhood 

vanced than Annie’s, she did move out of with which they have sex “Hardly ever,” m Los Angeles She thinks the film was 


i irNThfn — if; canes 



She has this uncanny ability to project you back, into an infantile atmosphere, and you are suddenly a little kid. 










Show Business 


very funny and says, “That Woody Al¬ 
len, he’s something' I can’t make head or 
tail out of half of what he says " She, not 
Diane, appears to be the ranking family 
cutup, when Diane's sister Dome, 24, had 
to write a genealogical essay m the man¬ 
ner of Roots for college, Grammy Hall 
obligingly gave phony details about an¬ 
cestors unto the fifth generation 

D iane’s father Jack is a handsome, 
prosperous engineer with his own 
consulting firm, and her mother 
Dorothy is a pretty woman who 
once won a “Mrs Los Angeles" contest 
She is a semipro photographer, and Diane 
herself works seriously at pho- 
tography (Photoworld magazine " 
plans to publish a six-page 
spread of Keaton's photo¬ 
graphs) The family seems 
close, loving and untroubled, a 
warm tribe whose members 
liked to sing together from all 
accounts, Diane's childhood in 
Santa Ana was the sort that 
would leave a person quite un¬ 
marked And unmarked is what 
Diane sometimes seems Only 
one comment among her rec¬ 
ollections raises a faint doubt 
She enjoyed going to the Meth¬ 
odist church, she says, because 
she liked singing in the choir 
The memory raises the thought 
of childhood guilts "I used to 
pray a lot You know, apolo¬ 
gize " She has been apologizing 
ever since, though for what is 
not clear Apology is hei pub¬ 
lic and private manner, and it 
is the core of her comedy 

She matured fiom a skinny, 
late-developing kid to a some¬ 
what overweight teen-ager, 
which may explain a measure 
of her insecunty She was for¬ 
ever falling in love from afar 
with bronzed basketballers, 

“because they were unattain¬ 
able 1 wasn't up for the real 
stuff ” Her dates were amiable 
shorties, the proles of a high 
school social order She overdid clothes 
and makeup “White lipstick and black 
net stockings Oh, wow " 

Keaton remembers that “when I was 
really small I used to go out in the yard 
and sing to the moon It was like plug¬ 
ging into a great big battery ” In ninth 
grade, "through sheer want,” she made 
it into the school talent show, singing 
All 1 Want for Christmas Is My Two 
Front Teeth with another girl, “with our 
front teeth blacked out La-de-dah, hey 9 ’’ 
And m her senior year, playing the sec¬ 
ond lead m the school production of Lit¬ 
tle Mary Sunshine (“The star was beau¬ 
tiful; I was the funny one"), she plugged 
into the great big battery again “1 sang 
my solo and then I was backstage, and 
I heard this sound. And then I couldn't 
believe it. It was applause, and they were 
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clapping for me. and it was SO LOUD'" 
She went to college (a semester at San¬ 
ta Ana College, a few months at Orange 
Coast College) “for the musicals " Allen 
agrees that she didn’t learn anything else 
He now has great iespect for her native in¬ 
telligence, but believes "when I first met 
her, her mind was completely blank ” 

Her high school acting teacher sug¬ 
gested she enroll m Manhattan’s Neigh¬ 
borhood Playhouse School of the Theater 
Jack and Dorothy Hall stowed their four 
children into a Ford van and drove to 
New York to investigate Diane entered 
the school on a scholaiship It was in ear¬ 
ly 1968—finished with school, finished 


Keaton and frien ds celebra te the Ageof Aquarius In Hair 

She managed to be a top banana without peeling 


with summer stock and four months into 
a depressing period of trying out for parts 
and not getting them—that she attended 
an audition for Hair She was rejected “I 
went out to the elevator, and man. did I 
feel bad I mean. 1 felt bad 1 was think¬ 
ing. ’This is ridiculous' Then along came 
one of the producers, this French guy, and 
he said, ‘No, you stay' 1 have no idea 
why he decided to keep me " 




eaton and Woody Allen met cute, 
as their trade phrases it Her job 
m Hair was as understudy to the 
star, Lynn Kellogg, and when 
Kellogg left the production. Keaton took 
over Naturally, she was feeling insecure 
“I was living alone on the West Side, in a 
one-room apartment with the bathroom 
out in the hallway and the bathtub m the 
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kitchen, right 9 I didn’t feel like 1 had ar¬ 
rived with Hair That play wasn't much 
for individual performances" When she 
heard about tryouts for Play It Again. 
Sam. she invited herself in 

Naturally, Allen was feeling insecure 
“She was a Broadway star, and who was 
l 9 A cabaret comedian who had nevei 
even been on a stage before " She wor¬ 
ried that she was too tall He worried that 
he was too short They look off their shoes 
and measured, back to back She, at 5 ft 
7 in , was three-quarters of an inch taller 
Close enough 

They played lovers onstage, and af¬ 
terward, as the most casual of friends, 
passed the time with Tony Rob¬ 
erts. who played Diane’s hus¬ 
band in the production and 
later in the movie “We'd hang 
around together, nothing big, 
have dinner,” recalls Woody 
“Tony and I couldn't stop 
laughing at Diane It was noth¬ 
ing you could quote later, she 
couldn't tell a joke if her life de¬ 
pended on it Tony tried to fig¬ 
ure it out one time, what it is 
she does He says she has this 
uncanny ability to project you 
back into an infantile atmo¬ 
sphere, and you are suddenly a 
little kid again There is some¬ 
thing utterly guileless about her 
She's a natural " 

What brought this fountain 
of rarefied nonsense to Mr 
Good bar? Keaton's name still 
bungs an “Oh, yeah. Woody Al¬ 
len's girl” reaction from film- 
goers, and she and Allen have 
known for some time that she 
must establish heiself separate¬ 
ly Hef first venture, during a 
dry period between the stage 
and film versions of Play It 
Again. Sam, was a series of 
three memorably tacky TV 
commercials, in which she 
played a housewife who jogged 
around her kitchen in a track 
suit, holding up a can of Hour 
After Hour deodoiant and yell¬ 
ing, “This stuff is great'" It was a sur¬ 
vival maneuver, and she survived—at 
$25,000 a shot 

The film Lovers and Other Strangers 
led to her dim Godfather experience, and 
later she was funny m a bad Elliott Gould 
movie, Harry and Walter Go to Hen )ork. 
and then funny in a good fclhott Gould 
movie, I Will. I Will For Sow Last 
year she was delightful in a misbegotten 
Broadway comedy. The Primary English 
Class 

But the problem of establishing her¬ 
self as something more than a luminous 
satellite remained Goodhar was especial¬ 
ly satisfying as an answer because it is the 
heaviest kind of melodrama As is true of 
so many gifted comedians, Keaton yearns 
to evoke horror, jerk tears, turn the faces 
of onlookers pale with fear “I didn't know 
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| In Looking for Mr. Coodbor, Keaton works out Interpretation with Richard Brooks; falls In fight with Actor Gere 


She hud to endure a a ached rih. annoyances, a lot of yelling and a dnectoi who look ofl hr. pants 


if Diane had the iange. Goodhat Dnec- just before scenes are to be shot then col- | day this furious man speaks of Keaton j 

lor Richaid Brooks lemembcrs ' And I led them afterward and destroy them in j with a kind ol awe She has more ar- 

was thinking, sitting there in m> office a pa pel shredder “1 don't trust anybody , tistic courage than anyone I know 

with her that she is not exactly what you he yells "I \e seen n happen too many Biooks and Keaton mulled ovci the 

call a great beauty Then it struck me that times The best goddamned thing in your character ol I liciesa Dunn, who teaches 1 
this is who this story is about a nice- movie shows up in a gixldamned TV show i devotedly in a school foi the deaf by day, 

looking girl, a sevy girl but not the best- six months before the mowe is out J don l 1 and then as Icny, prowls for rough 

looking girl in the class Someone you ; want anything stolen ' Me yells a lot i sex in the singles bursal night ferry is ■ 

would almost oxeilook Brooks is a studio baiter a closer of ■ frighteningly disconnected from any leel- 1 

Biooks is a tough, bony man of 65, sets against berth ptx>h-bahs and public- | mg that lasts longer than the time ic- I 

with a tough, bony reputation Me is an ity rodents To gel what is called "linal j qunod foi nerve ends to slop tingling She 

old baseball player newspaper icporler cut of Good bar - whteh means complete 1 goads men and leels invulnerable 

| rider of freights He played chess with Bo- control ol the him and no changes to be [ Both Biooks and Keaton weic ' 
gait He directed and wrote the screen? | made without his approval --he agreed to j concerned about the sex scenes I he ba ' 
plays for hey largo. Math hoard Jungle i woi k for a minimal salary and a percent- , sic question was simple (. ould she do . 

and In (old Blood Mis legular practice j age of whatever prolit there may be lo : them'’ They had to be done nude Kea- 

is to give actors segments of the script meet expenses, he is selling his house To- I ton is a woman who hides imagined Haws 
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Woody and His Favorite Clown 


N ever mind whether Scarlett and 
Rhett ever got together again What 
the world wants to know is whether An¬ 
nie Mall and Ahy Singer will manage 
lo get then inadequacies synchioru/ed 
and live togethei anxiously ever after 
The answei neurosis tans, is yes' Wcxxly 
Allen and Diane Keaton who gave the 
70s a love sum to believe in, green and 
warty and sour as a good dill pickle, live 
together on Manhattan s hast Side in 
apartmenis ten blocks apait 

Visit hei flat, a half-fuimshed en¬ 
campment that looks as if someone got 
a great baigain in white paint, and Al¬ 
len is on the phone Interview Allen in 
his penthouse, a comfortable layout that 
might belong to a hletatc lawyer and 
Keaton has just called Anxieties have 
gnawed dangerously at confidence dur¬ 
ing the night, and icpairs must be made 
I'm a guilt-ridden, anhedonic type,’ 
says Allen whose conversation can 
sound like a Woody Allen movie with¬ 
out *the jokes He lives with despair, 
,>*•> « 



gloomily believing lhat his (ilms are all 
strikeouts None ol them achieved whal 
Id hoped to do Keaton aigues that 
the films are lovely funny an imper¬ 
ishable national asset 

Her turn Says Allen. ‘She is always 
afraid thal she is never going lo work 
again She won ics that she hasn t eai ned 
her success Keaton is going to cut hei 
first record in a few months and, Allen 
predicts she will have no problem 
whatsoever performing But she woi ires 
that she is not an interesting singei Now 
she is woi r red about her role in my new 
film and worried that when she is older 
she will be one of those actresses who ha¬ 
ven't aged well ' He tells her she is great 
' Diane was just born funny," Allen 
says “She can lake a perfectly straight 
paragraph and read U and you II be roll¬ 
ing on the flooi She has unfailing good 
taste Her mind is never clouded by pop¬ 
ular opinion, the need to score points I 
can show her something and say the two 
greatest writers in the world love n and 
she can pick it up and say ‘1 don t know 
what's so gieai about this ’ And she'll 
be right' 
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To plug in to the big battery, you sing at the moon: Keaton sprouting at 3 , at ligand as a young actress of 18 

After a childhood that left no marks, unattainable basketball players and the astonish nn sound of wild applause 


behind high collars and long sleeves 
Brooks tecalls telling Keaton, 
" Look, there’s going to be some tricky 
lighting in this movie and I’ve got to start 
thinking about how to photograph yout 
body And, well, Diane, I'm going to have 
to see what you look like ' She just stared 
at me She was shocked And then, after 
a few moments she said. O K , Brooks ' ” 
The sets would be closed, he ex- 
plamed, but there would lie cameramen, 
technicians "You're going to lie there like 
a piece of meat while they adjust the light¬ 
ing We can’t use a double the skin col¬ 
ors would be wrong And some camera 
guy is going to lun a tape measure down 
from his lens to your ass—rip' —to get his 
focus right Can you work with that’’” 
Keaton worried, talked with her par¬ 
ents, talked with her analyst (She has 
seen a psychiatrist several days a week, 
most weeks, for five years She began on 
the advice of Allen, who has been in anal¬ 
ysis, he says, for 20 years ) She decided to 
go ahead 

Keaton was on the set for 7b days 
playing in every scene of the film except 
one Halfway through she cracked a rib 
when Actoi Richard Gere, who plays a 
stud named Tony, threw her to the floor 
“It was my fault,” she said “1 knew how 
to take the fall, but I blew it Besides, it's 
fun to do that wild, physical stuff And 
it’s nice to get really angry and scieam, 
and then walk away from the responsi¬ 
bility for all that when the shooting is 
over ” 

K eaton regularly does acting exer¬ 
cises. one of which involves find¬ 
ing a way to key her concentra¬ 
tion so that she feels completely 
alone If she has kept herself fit with the 
exercises, she finds she can program and 
hold ait emotion through the endless tech¬ 
nical annoyances of film making Most 
of the time this worked m Goodbar. but 
not always. Once, Brooks remembers, he 


wanted a look of pleasuiahle anticipation 
to cross her face as she came out of a bath¬ 
room and approached a man who lay in 
bed Keaton tried it a couple of times, 
but came up empty She could not find 
the emotion by herself, and since the bed 
was off-camera, there was no actor there 
for hei to respond to 

Brooks told her to go back and try it 
again Then he pulled off his shirt, and 
as Keaton opened the bathioom door, was 
busy removing his pants She came apart 
in shneks of laughter. Pulling herself to¬ 
gether, she did the scene again, says 
Brooks, and “it was perfect When she 
opened that door, she ically didn’t know 
what she was going to see ” 

The effort that went into Goodbar was 



Grammy Mall with photo album 


Diane Is no! the ranking cutup 


exhausting ' We all got so sick of me day 
aftei day ’ Keaton remembeis A residue 
of Theresa stayed with Keaton after each 
day’s shooting “The pans wheie 1 had 
to be bitchy wetc hard to dismiss I would 
go home feeling ically rotten ' 

There was a sour moment one day 
when a crew member made the inevita¬ 
ble crack to Keaton ’llcy, I didn’t rec¬ 
ognize you with your clothes on ’ Biooks 
reduced the cui to slag, and Keaton sur¬ 
vived “The lady is tough, he says ' 1 
think she must have a lot of angei in there 
somewhere ’’ 

Biooks and Keaton changed thechar- 
actei of Theresa perceptibly Author 
Rossner described a chilly rather un¬ 
pleasant woman, and Keaton's Theresa 
is likable and wihm, especially in hei re¬ 
lationship with her sister, played by I ues- 
1 day Weld So questions arise Islheiesa 
loo solid to be believable later as the vic¬ 
tim of her own alienation’’ ITocs the 
humor she shows reflect too much san¬ 
ity ’ Worse, does it reflect Uxs much Annie 
Hall ‘ 

A fter a movie is shot it takes a long 
time foi the dice to stop rolling A 
lot rests on the gamble of Goodhai 
^ Keaton s careei Biooks bank 
account and, to a certain degree the im¬ 
mediate future of serious films about 
women Meanwhile Keaton is back in 
Manhattan, renewing acquaintances with 
her cals and her analyst thinking lazily 
about changing apartments studying a 
new Woody Allen script I he film has no 
title yet, but rehearsals begin next week 
Allen himself will duect the picture, but 
not act in it He reports with much satis¬ 
faction that the film is veiy gloomy, in no 
sense a Comedy, and that Keaton's role is 
“far moie heavy and toriuied and difficult 
than the girl in Goodbar " He's worried 
about the him, she's insecure, they re hap¬ 
py A dark night of the soul lies ahead, and 
what's more, room service is closed ■ 
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Religion 


If the Eye Offend Thee 

Sex is only one of the targets in church attacks on TV 

W 'lth rhetoi ic once reserved for the i An alliance of Protestant 
likes of prostitution and child labor, agencies threatened stock! 


W r ith rhetoi ic once reserved fot the 
likes of piostitution and child labor, 
America's often divided churches have 
united to assault a new public vice "Tele¬ 
vision dumps into our homes a steady 
stream of illicit sex, casual violence, al¬ 
cohol piomoiion. mateiialism, vulgarity," 
declared a resolution passed by 15,000 
members attending the annual meeting 
of the Southern Baptist Convention The 
tough words aie being backed by action 


An alliance of Protestant and Catholic 
agencies threatened stockholder resolu¬ 
tions Representatives met quietly with of¬ 
ficials of eight corporations listed as spon¬ 
sors of the most violent programs by the 
National C lti/ens Committee for Broad¬ 
casting All but one (Schlit/) have since 
agreed not to advertise their products on 
programs with “excessive' violence 

Seveial denominations are trying to 
teach people how to keep watch on TV 


Baretta telling his victim, “I’ve broken a 
lot of necks in my time I'm glad you know 
it It will make it better ” On advertising, 
TAT presents the classic (though now 
changed) commercial in which David 
Janssen mumbles that doctors' studies fa¬ 
vor Excedrin for "pain other than head¬ 
ache” and latei concludes, “the next time 
you have a headache, try I-xcedrin " 

The 304-page textbook that accompa¬ 
nies the course contains thoughtful assess¬ 
ments of unstated TV-show presumptions 
and subtle moral issues often ignored in 
the sex and violence v censorship debates 
In one essay, the Rev William Fore, com¬ 
munications director of the National 
Council of Churches, discusses messages 


with the Baptists, and others, launching j The Southern Baptists Christian Life directly or subliminally being transmitted 


long-range educational programs and cit¬ 
izens' campaigns to clean up TV 

A remarkably bioad group ol religious 
agencies zeroed in on AHC-lv's sex-sat- 
urated scries Soup well bcfoie Ihe public 
had even seen the show The ensuing fuss 
helped make last week s Soap premiere 
(Timi , Sept 12) into something like a na¬ 
tional event And the campaign has only 
begun Church strategists who have had 
a bootlegged look at future and, they con¬ 
tend, far sleazier episodes of Soap expect 
public antagonism to build steadily 

Officials of the National Council of 
Churches and two of its member denom¬ 
inations have asked church leaders to 
organize community anu-Soap action 
groups in 174 cities The US Catholic 
Conference considers the show unfit for 
prime lime, when 18 million youngsters 
are in the potential audience, and is lob¬ 
bying to have it scheduled at a later eve¬ 
ning hour A militant "no Soap" coali¬ 
tion formed by the Southern Baptists and 
nine other religious and civic organiza¬ 
tions has been pressuring local stations 
and sponsois to boycott the program As 
of last week. 17 of aijc's outlets did not 
run Soap In addition. 47 stations in the 
South and Midwest ran the show an hour 
later than Ihe network 

The churches leali/e that explicit sex¬ 
ual material has been cieeping into net- 


C ommission has mailed Help for Tele¬ 
vision Viewers" kits to 35.000 pastors and 
15.000 lay leaders The $ 1 50 kit includes 


to masses of TV viewers Among them the 
good are usually weak, power is good, even 
if you have to be evil to get it, happiness 


a checklist so viewers can log incidents j consists of limitless material acquisition 
of violence, profanity and alcohol and sex- i None of these views aie new oi wholly in- 
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Waving anti-Soap signs, crowd pickets an ABC affiliate, the WXIA-TV studio In Atlanta 

"Who will stand ayamu the effoit to make all ofin into mere consumers 9 " 


ual abuse A more sophisticated ptoject 
is ' Television Awareness Training," a 16- 


work programs for several years But Soap i hour course sponsored by the United 


is tegarded as a key test case The Rev Methodist Church, American Lutheran 
Everett Parker media watchdog of the Chuich and Church of the Biethren 
liberal United Church of Christ calls the TAT has trained more than lOOtnstruc- 
program "a deliberate effort to break tois so far, and they will begin offering 
down any resistance to whatever the in- j classes for church and civic gioups in 50 
dustry wants to pul into prime time 1 Says 1 cities this month 

Wall Street Media Analyst Anthony Hoff- ] TAT's impact is heightened by doc- 
man "Soap is a stalking horse If it is a j umentary films that splice together bits 
success, everyone will want one " I of prime-time material broadcast last 

1 year A film section on violence, for tn- 

O ne concern of the chuiches is that j stance, moves lapidly through 19 scenes 
television will use sex to replace vi- | of mass murder, bludgeoning, bombing 
olence as an attention getter Violence has j and miscellaneous mayhem In the film 
been de-emphasized, partly as a result of I on sexuality, compassionate treatment of 


protests last season from the U S Surgeon 
General, the American Medical Associ¬ 
ation and. especially, Parent-Teacher 
Associations all over the U S Churches 
played a strong role in this campaign too 


sex is viewed favorably, but many scenes 
aie criticized for mechanizing and dehu¬ 
manizing s^x Among the more eye-stop¬ 
ping examples Gabriel Kaplan joking 
about gang rape, a crazed rapist on 


accurate, but pervasive icpctition of ma¬ 
terialism and situation ethics, churchmen 
aigue, can be overwhelming 

Chuich efforts to encourage v,ewers 
to be more discriminating in their TV 
habits can have the same result as that of 
the action recommended by TV execu¬ 
tives who defend today s programming 
Says T homas Dargan, manager of the ABC 
station in Portland. Ore , who has been 
bar raged with complaints about Soap 
‘There is excellent alternative program¬ 
ming available—including the off but¬ 
ton " To commercial TV's complaints 
about leligious censorship, Parker re¬ 
sponds. ‘You have a perfect right to say 
you don’t want this coming into your liv¬ 
ing room It's a matter of the public in¬ 
terest Who else besides the churches is 
going to stand against the effort of tele¬ 
vision to tear down our moral values and 
make all of us into mere consumers 7 ” ■ 
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Ybifve been getting ready for 
FORTUNE longer than you think. 


Think back. Remember the games you played 5 
Games thal tested your agility, your imagination, 
your ability to size up the opposition Games that taught 
you lessons m teamwork, that demanded cool determina¬ 
tion, that involved you in the excitement of competition. 

Games that really were preparing you for the 
grown-up world. The world of business and enterprise. 
The world of FORTUNE Magazine 

FORTUNE is about business in the broadest, most 
exciting sense of the word. It’s about people who are 
rising to the top in Corporate America, and how they’re 
doing it. It’s about their counterparts in government, 
education and science—and where they’re leading us 
It’s about the kind of innovations that built John 
Deere from a $300 million operation into a $3 billion 
giant ..and the blunders that have sent giants like W.T. 


Grant’s to the grave It’s about the economic disaster in 
Britain...and how Electrolux is cleaning up in Socialist 
Sweden. It's about corporate power plays and nuclear 
power plants, grain deals and gold drains, bitter proxy 
fights and grand marketing battles 

On the bottom line, FORTUNE is about the things 
people want—and how they get them, or fail to 

Are you ready for FORTUNE 5 Find out now—and 
save money at the same time. Just mail the attached card, 
and you’ll receive FORTUNE—the monthly journal of 
international business, industry and finance—at the 
special low introductory rate 

If the card is missing, write FORTUNE c/o TIME- 
LIFE International (Nederland) H.V., Ottho Heldring- 
straat 5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 


FORTUNE ...for the enterprising. 



The Pinch Must 
Really Sting 


Careless cops are losing cases 

A policeman collars a mugger on a busy 
downtown street, but m his haste 
to make the arrest he forgets to take the 
names of any witnesses A burglar is 
nabbed just as he is leaving the scene of 
the crime, but while the case against him 
seems powerful, his loot somehow gets lost 
in the labyrinth of police headquarters, 
and he must be set free A woman catch¬ 
es a second-story man in her house, en¬ 
gages him in conversation, gives him a 
drink to get his fingerprints When he flees 
she calls the police, who refuse to dust 
the glass for prints because "it’s too much 
trouble ” Completing their "investiga¬ 
tion,” they leave the flabbergasted house¬ 
holder to file their report 

These cases, some real, some hypo¬ 
thetical. illustrate a problem that is in¬ 
creasingly distressing prosecutors, judges 
and the general public In the battle 
against crime, police are making more ar¬ 
rests than ever, but the number of con¬ 
victions is apparently failing to keep pace 
According to a major study released this 
week by the Washington-based Institute 
for Law and Social Research, more than 
half the felony arrests were either reject¬ 


The Law 



New York police handcuff s suspected purs e snatc h er on Manh a ttan roo ftop 

A perspective that has repercussions all the way down to the heat 


ed by prosecutors—who found the evi¬ 
dence too flimsy to bring to court—or sub¬ 
sequently dismissed by judges for similar 
reasons 

Undertaken with the help of a grant 
from the Justice Department's Law En¬ 
forcement Assistance Administration, the 
study, concentrating on Washington, 
D C , examined arrest and conviction rec¬ 
ords compiled by police in the course of 
a single year The statistics, which were 
supported by similar findings in five oth¬ 
er urban areas—Los Angeles and San 


Diego counties. Baltimore, Detroit and 
Chicago—told an abysmal story In 1974 
Washington's metropolitan police made 
more than 17,000 arrests for felonies and 
serious misdemeanors by adults Yet pros¬ 
ecutors found more than half the cases so 
flimsy they refused to press charges Judg¬ 
es tossed out an additional 8 °.'r, and in 
6 a c there was no action at all because the 
defendants simply vanished The upshot 
only 33 r 'r of those arrested were ever 
brought to court for plea or trial The 
report acknowledges that factors in the 


A check printed on dark red paper? That bright idea is 
not some new Christmas Club banking gimmick but 
an imaginative scheme for making a little money and pro¬ 
tecting the confidentiality of personal banking records at 
the same tune. As a two-year federal study into the abuses 
pf privacy showed earlier this year (Time, July 18), the mi¬ 
crofilm records kept by 

banks of all the checks writ- --- - — -- - 

ten by their customers aw UBEBTY GBAPHICS 

being made available, not - o «>* 

only to the fm and the In- CMA " to,Tt NC *" 

temal Revenue Service but „ YTOIMt CL^I}y) &A. 

to an army of local and pn- 
vate snoops as well /Mr 

Such easy access to in- O U 

timate financial dealings __ 

disturbs many people,* but " “ 

it made James M. Blackley. i:os 10-0 S0 20i3a* 

30, president of the Char- —- - 

lotte, N.C., Libertarian So¬ 
ciety, see red—literally—and then think green Learning 
that ordinary microfilm is unable to distinguish between cer¬ 
tain shades of red and other colon, including blue and black 

•Not the Supreme Court in • 7-to-2 daemon, it upheld the Government's 
uae of microfilmed checks as evidence «0umc a Goorfi* moonshiner It ex¬ 
plained that under the Fourth Amendment protection aasiaai unreasonable 
eesrehes end seizures, the own had no ng&t of ptivtcy, since hit checks were 
instruments in a commercial transaction. *> 
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ink, Blackley decided to start printing checks on red paper 
When the checks were made out, the ink would be per¬ 
fectly visible against the rosy-hued ground But when the 
draft was microfilmed, he figured, it would become a blank; 
anything written or printed would disappear 

And so it proved in practice Early this year Blackley 
formed a company, Liberty Graphics of Charlotte, to make < 
and market red checks. To date he has sold same 60,000 (at a : 
nickel apiece for orders of 500). Except for the color, the 

check is a Mushing copy of 

. —.— the personal checks that his 

... customers send in to be 

n o. jo I — reproduced; the red-laced 

I a checks even include the 

bank's magnetized numbers 

- * ■ i fear automatic sorting. It is 

)hm 0 , -- possible to microfilm the 

checks with special equip- 
^ ment, but most banks find 

that regular processing pro- 
,• r duces a gray blur. Baalua 

--- — speculate that since banks 

are required by law to lamp 
microfilm records, a time may come when an individual's tai 
of Blackley's checks might require legal challenge. * „ 

Blackley concedes that a few scoundrels eager to ck>ak' 
their financial transactions from prying eyas may be among, 
his customers, but he insists that most buyers are reputable 
people. So fiuv Blackley says, befei not heard of a single cepe 
where anyone baa refined to cash a red check. AddeBbmk* 
ley. Tt's not devious; it’s just red paper. It's for pttvecjr.~ ,-_y 
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The Press 


Wor kin g for the Company? 

New-old charges about spooks in journalism 


poor conviction record may include the 
shortage of policemen and such restric¬ 
tions on police power as the still contro¬ 
versial Miranda rule, which requires the 
arresting officer to inform the suspect of 
his nghts to counsel and to remain silent 
But it puts the essential blame on the po¬ 
lice themselves, especially for what the 
study asserts is an obsession with the idea 
of measuring crime-fighting efficiency 
only by the number of arrests they make 
This policy, described by outgoing FBI Di¬ 
rector Clarence Kelley in his foreword as 
“a perspective that does not extend be¬ 
yond arrest.” produces repercussions all 
the way down to the beat 

Realizing that making ai rests can be 
a sure way to impress department brass 
and win promotion, cops grab all the “per¬ 
petrators” they can put the arm on. but 
in their eagerness may neglect rudimen¬ 
tary procedures for gathering proof of the 
crime that will stand up well in court 
With predictable results In the course of 
a year. 31% of the Washington cops who 
made arrests produced no convictions 
whatsover 

Police generally deny any departmen¬ 
tal obsession with arrest records They say 
they are forced into what appears to he 
an arrest numbers game by the using 
crime rate They also point out that deal¬ 
ing with criminals is complicated and 
dangerous, and argue that even if an ag¬ 
gressive arrest policy docs not always lead 
to convictions, it has a deterring effect on 
crime The Washington study sharply dis¬ 
agrees with this view The number of sus¬ 
pects arresLed. rather than convicted, it 
contends, not only has little effect on 
crime but actually undermines the law by 
making it "difficult for many persons to 
see how justice is done " 

A s a remedy, the report uiges different 
i training for police, as well as a new 
reward system that will encourage officers 
to make ‘‘better’' arrests It cites, for ex¬ 
ample, a recent collaborative experiment 
in which Washington police and a team of 
prosecutors combined forces to instruct 
officers m such elementary matters as in¬ 
terviewing witnesses, verifying the accu¬ 
racy of their information and advising 
them on what is expected of a witness in 
court The report praises imaginative 
crime-control tactics like Washington s 
Operation Sting, in which phony fences 
were set up to receive stolen goods while 
officials secretly photographed and re¬ 
corded the transactions to provide airtight 
evidence Such operations, now being car¬ 
ried on in several cities, apparently work 
quite well When Washington police look 
the trouble to produce tangible evidence 
and reliable witnesses, convictions in rob¬ 
bery arrests went up 60%, in other violent 
crimes 33% and in crimes against proper¬ 
ty 36% The study also reveals another 
provocative statistic to prove that convic¬ 
tion rates are primarily determined by po¬ 
lice procedures In the cases studied, more 
than 50% of those arrests that resulted in 
conviction were regularly made by a 
handftil of skillful officers. ■ 


A merican correspondents working 
.abroad have for years traded half- 
joking innuendoes about colleagues they 
suspected of moonlighting for the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency, but no one evei 
knew for sure Carl Bernstein claims he 
knows In the issue of Rolling Stone on 
sale Oct 4, the former Washington Post 
Watergate sleuth alleges that at least 400 
employees of American news 
organizations have worked 
directly foi or informally aid¬ 
ed the agency over the past 
25 years, often with their 
bosses' approval 

Bernstein quotes CIA 
sources as saying that major 
news organizations—includ¬ 
ing the New York Times. CHS 
and Time Inc -issued ctc- 
dentials to full-time intelli¬ 
gence agents and allowed 
their own employees to shaie 
information with the CIA and 
perform various tasks for it 
Most of these relationships 
have ended, Bernstein says 
but as of last year some 75 to 
90 American journalists were 
still bound bv secret agree¬ 
ments with “the Company ” 

Some of Bernstein s 
charges were denied .is quick¬ 
ly as the text of the article 
was made available by Roll¬ 
ing Stone "No CBS News 
person has ever served as an 
agent of the c l A oi any other 
intelligence agency while in 
the employ of CBS,” insisted 
the network Time Inc Ed- 
uor-in-Chicf Medley Dono¬ 
van said he had never con¬ 
doned or known of any CIA 
use of Time correspondents 
and said he would be 
"amazed" if any such ar¬ 
rangements had ever been 
approved by the late Henry 
Luce, Time Inc co-founder 
"Harry Luce had a very scru¬ 
pulous regard for the differ¬ 
ence between journalism and 
government." said Donovan Sydney Gru- 
son, executive vice president of the New 
York Times Co, declared that the paper 
had no knowledge of any such arrange¬ 
ments The Times and CBS asked the CIA 
to open its files on the firms' employees 
Actually there is less to the Rolling 
Sione article than its length (12,000 
words) would lead one to expect Though 
Bernstein is the first cia watcher to num¬ 
ber the agency's journalist-helpers as high 
as 400, most of his article summarizes 


charges already made by other inves¬ 
tigators Moreover, his disclosures deal 
primarily with the cold war days of the 
50s and eaily ’60s “All these issues 
looked very different when there was a 
broad consensus m American society 
about who weie the good guys and who 
were the bad guys," says Robert Kaiser, 
a veteran foteign coriespondent for the 
Washington Post 

Bernstein's article names 
few names One who was sin¬ 
gled out, Times Columnist 
C L Sulzberger, denies that 
he actively aided the cia, but 
Columnist Joseph Alsop ad¬ 
mitted to Bernstein that he 
occasionally spooked for the 
agency before his retirement 
in 1974 l m proud they 
asked me and proud to have 
done it The notion that a 
newspaperman doesn’t have 
a du’y to his country is per¬ 
fect balls' Not many col¬ 
leagues would agree, but a 
few insisted last week that 
theie is nothing wrong in a 
journalist’s talking to an in¬ 
telligence souice "There isn’t 
a foreign correspondent 
worth his salt who hasn’t fre¬ 
quently had lunch with some¬ 
one from the Cl A," said Times 
London Bureau Chief R W 
("Johnny") Apple "Of 
course, you hope to get more 
than you give" Bernstein 
cautions that his cia sources 
--at least 35 present and for¬ 
mer officials— may be exag¬ 
gerating the extent of agency 
penetration into the news 
business “A CIA official 
might think he had exercised 
control over a journalist, the 
journalist might think he had 
simply had a few drinks with 
a spook ’’ 

Bernstein does not con 
demn colleagues who did odd 
jobs for the CIA "Some of 
what happened was, in the 
context of the limes understandable.” he 
says ' Some is less understandable This is 
just a story to try and find out what hap¬ 
pened and why " But it may be mote than 
that Though the article has so far re¬ 
ceived little attention in the foreign press, 
there is the possibility that some nonde- 
mocratic governments having long used 
the specter of cia ties as grounds for ex¬ 
pelling troublesome correspondents, will 
now cite, however incorrectly, Bernstein's 
story as justification for them acts ■ 



C. L Sulzberger 

Sharing lunch—or more 








Energy 


Hard Going for Carter’s Plan 


No cheerleaders in the Senate 

A ftei sailing thiough the Mouse last 
month laigely intact. President Cal¬ 
ler's cncigy piogram ran into rough 
wealhci in the past two weeks, during the 
cai l> stages of its passage through the Sen¬ 
ate On the floor and in the opening eom- 
mittee skirmishes of a battle that is likely 
to drag on through the fall, the Senate re¬ 
flected deep disagreement with parts of 
the plan Unlike the House, the Senate is 
tackling the omnibus bill piecemeal, a few 
of the proposed changes strengthen the 
piogram but most weaken it In general 
the bill lhat is coming out of the Senate 
would mean higher fuel prices for con¬ 


(iovernment empoweied to order utilities 
to change their pricing policies The aim 
I to eliminate the practice of offering 
cheaper rates to majoi business users of 
power and make uulitics charge less for 
“juice" consumed at night and during oth¬ 
er ofT-pcruxis The Senate Energy Com¬ 
mittee last week said no. it sees the pro¬ 
posal as an invasion of states' rights 
Coal Conversion 1 he House-passed 
measure would force most utilities and in¬ 
dustries to burn coal in plentiful supply, 
instead ol oil or natural gas The full Sen- 
! ate passed a milder vusion two weeks ago 
. It would let utilities keep burning oil but 




Majority Leader Byrd and Finance Committee Chief Long 

Easier on electric utilities, but practically confiscatory on gaspulper* 


sumers, a possible end to big gas-dnnk- 
ing cars and some gains foi envnonmcn- 
talists Among the prosisions of the 
Administration program facing changes 

The Wellhead Tax on Oil It is designed 
to cut fuel consumption by lifting the price 
of U S-produced etude by 1980 to the 
higher world level charged by OPl c The 
White House wants to rehate the proceeds 
of the lax to consumers The House 
agreed But last week Louisiana Democrat 
Russell Long, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, said his committee 
"will not vote these big taxes' unless the 
receipts go not to consumers but for use 
in developing new sources of energy such 
as gas from coal If the tax is passed with¬ 
out a rebate, consumei bills for fuel and 
petroleum-related products would be in¬ 
creased SI 2 billion annually by 1981 
Utility Rate Reform Carter wants the 


ban them from using natuial gas piped 
across state lines The measure also pro¬ 
vides automatic exemptions for plants 
that could not meet present standards for 
air quality if they converted to coal 
The Gas-Guzzler Tax Carter proposed 
slapping penalty taxes on people who buy 
big, energy-inefficient cars starting next 
year The Senate voted last week to de¬ 
lay the tax to 1980 — but to make it prac¬ 
tically confiscatory Its bill would place a 
stunning $10,000 tax in 1980 on each new 
car that got less than 16 mpg, which 
would have the same effect as banning 
production outright 

Another major proposal faces a Sen¬ 
ate floor vote this week, with the outcome 
in great doubt The White House wants 
to con tin tip price controls on natural gas 
that is produced in one state and sold in 
another, but let the price nse to S1.7S per 


1,000 cu ft from a top of $ 1 47 now It 
would also extend controls to gas pro¬ 
duced and sold in the same state The 
House agreed, but there is a strong move 
m the Senate to lake off all controls and 
let the pnee of natural gas rise to any 
level the market would stand 

For all that. Administration officials 
still believe that they will wind up with a 
workable piogram after conference com¬ 
mittees resolve differences between the 
House and Senate veisions Some chang¬ 
es in the bill by the Senate were all but in¬ 
evitable For one thing, oil, gas, utility and 
othei lobbyists who lost in the House are 
making a maximum effort to protect their 
interests Also, the Administration lacks 
a forceful Senate champion who could 
steer the program through the upper 
chamber as Speaker Tip O’Neill did in 
the House Russell Long, Majority Lead¬ 
er Robert Byrd and othei poweiful Sen¬ 
ators have been critical of much of Car¬ 
tel 's plan Says one Senate staffer ‘The 
energy program had a cheerleader in the 
House It does not in the Senate ” ■ 

Oil Prices Slip 

Alas, it s only temporary 

W hen supplies of anything get too 
large for their markets, prices come 
down—or at least they should Foi all the 
power of the OPLC cartel, oil is proving to 
be no exception A worldwide glut has de¬ 
veloped as new supplies from the North 
Sea. Alaska and Mexico supplement oil 
fiom the Middle East and South America 
—at a lime when the shaky wot Id eco¬ 
nomic recovery cannot absorb all of it 
One result price shaving by most of the 
big producers Kuwait, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia are all offering slight discounts of 
10c to 30c off the price (about $13 per 
bbl) of their heavy-grade oil, the kind that 
is refined to heat homes and factories 
None of the cuts are official to the 
point of showing up in written long-term 
contracts Instead, the discounting is be¬ 
ing done on the relatively volatile spot 
market, which accounts for a small part 
of overall sales So far. the discounts have 
not spread to the most popular grade of 
oil. light crude, which is used for gaso¬ 
line Limited though they are, the price re¬ 
ductions have badly hurt Egypt, which 
needs all the money that it can get from 
sales of its heavy-grade oil Venezuela, 
also a big producer of heavy oil, is at¬ 
tempting to buck the trend by increasing 
prices, mainly on long-term supply 
contracts 

Alas for consumers, the glut that is 
bringing on the discounting is not expect¬ 
ed to last beyond the end of the year Cold¬ 
er weather will then eat into stockpiles 
and redress the oversupply imbalance. In 
December, when OPEC’s oil ministers 
meet again, prices could go up a 
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Women’s Movement Under Siege 


Feminists lament at a caucus in San Jose 


I ble." boomed C Delores Tucker, 
secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn¬ 
sylvania "We have lost direction and are 
mired in disunity " Few of her listeners 
at last week's biennial meeting of the Na- 
lonal Women's Political Caucus in San 
lose, Calif. weie inclined todisagiee For 
he faltering feminist movement, 1977 has 
seen a discouraging yeai The Supreme 
~ourt ruling that states no longer have to 
ipend Medicaid funds on elective abor- 
10 ns for the poor was an unexpected blow 
The Lqual Rights Amendment is stalled 
ust three stales short of ratification, and 
xmservalive anti-feminist forces are pick- 
ng up strength in then tight against fed- 
srally funded da> caie centers, I HA and 
ithei womens piograms 1 he San Jose 
meeting echoed with soui charges of 'bc- 
.rayal,'' desertion" and ' ego tripping 
Who is icsponsible for the feminists' 
Aoes’ Among those blamed were Pies- 
dent Cartel, the pi ess. the radical right 
— and the Amencan political ssstem it¬ 
self Complained San Jose Vue Mayor 
susanne Wilson ‘We don t have real pol- 
tics It is not the politics of individuals 
->ut of institutions that men hasecicated 
said Gloria Steinem Women aie begin¬ 
ning to get veiy cvriical about this It isn't 
i crisis of the women's movement It s a 
;risis of democracy ’’ 

One concern was a feeling of being 
tbandoned by the press l.et them move 


on to their next thing said Jill Ruck- 1 
leshaus, former head of the U S Inter- ; 
national Womens Year Commission j 
"They’ve done us no good ” Boston Uni- | 
versity Professor Sally l unt dramatically i 
accused the press of ' gearing up for a i 
women-against-women bloodbath” at this 
fall's National Women s Conference in 
Houston 

Behind that statement is the fear that 
things could go poorly for feminists in 
Houston Anti-abortionists, members of 
the Total Woman movement and other 
conservatives have elected between 15 't 
and 20 r J of the slate delegates to the meet¬ 
ing The Ku Klux Klan claims to control 
at least one official slate delegation—Mis¬ 
sissippi's—and has threatened to disrupt 
the meeting Summed up one delegate 
‘It's kind of a reverse '60s, with the re- 
giessive forces threatening to disrupt us 1 
But Li/ Carpenter lady Bird Johnsons 
former pi ess secretary and now a top lead¬ 
er in the f Ra drive had a soothing pre¬ 
diction "Houston is not going to be a bad 
scene We are going to emerge leali/mg 
we want the same things 

Stcincm told the I 500 delegates that 
the movement is just one victim of the bur¬ 
geoning radical right "The efficiently or¬ 
ganized opposition to the women s move¬ 
ment," she said, is simply an early 
warning system of a total right-wing at¬ 
tack on civil rights, gun control, unions 
and social legislation ' 



Dstagstes voting at a —ulon of the National Women’s Political Caucus 

A sobering sense that tne crusade cannot afford petty squabbles. 
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Aside from the defection of male pol¬ 
iticians and the threat from the right, 
what bothered the delegates most was at¬ 
tacks on "reproductive freedom " Frances 
("Sissy") Faienthold, a former Texas leg¬ 
islator who is now president of Wells Col¬ 
lege in New York, accused President Car¬ 
ter of "ringing pietism ’ for his stand on 
public aid for abortion, and sarcastically 
attacked the recent Supreme Court rul¬ 
ing Said she "Every case the Supremcs 
have heard of late has resulted in con¬ 
stitutional disaster " 

Among the resolutions approved by 
the caucus was one calling on feminist 
supporters to avoid tourism in the 15 
states that have not yet passed era, and 
to boycott products made in those stales 
The meeting was lemarkably free of 
divisiveness One reason the sobering 
sense that the beleaguered movement 
cannot afford petty squabbles Fears for 
the future produced chin-up rhetoric "I 
am not predicting failure," said Steinem 
"I have great faith in women and in some 
men who understand that this is a iev- 
olution " Translation the movement is 
apprehensive, and at bay ■ 

Love Is Dying 

Gone are the agony and ecstasy 

R omantic love was introduced to West¬ 
ern culture by late 11th century trou¬ 
badours Since then the telltale symptoms 
—pain of longing, wide-eyed idealization 
of the beloved and vibrato of the soul 
—have become established as the pre¬ 
ferred form of sexual atli action Now, 
however, it may be nearing the end of its 
900-year run According to a Michigan 
State University psychologist, romantic 
love is dying out Claims Professor G 
Marian Kinget ‘ One is bound to con¬ 
clude that the very conditions for roman¬ 
tic love have ceased to exist ” 

For one thing, Kinget says, the ide¬ 
alization of lovers has given way to "re¬ 
ality testing"—young people are casting 
a cold eye on piospective mates to check 
for flaws Social assumptions that promote 
romantic love —e g , women are weak and 
need protection—are rapidly breaking 
down and “extended longing" crucial to 
romantic love has been dealt a death blow 
by casual sex and the easy availability of 
birth control Says Kinget The notions 
of agony and ecstasy traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with this kind of love have become 
meaningless—in fact, quaint " 

She sees some negative consequences 
“a certain flattening of personality” and 
perhaps "a stunting effect on creativity, 
devotion, courage and similar forms of 
transcendence Has it not been said that 
if Dante had married Beati ice, we would 
not have had the Divina Commedta' 7 ' 

But Kinget also has some good news 
the passing of romantic love may mean 
"greater emotional and social stability" 
and the disappearance of marriages 
“founded OfrMutual illusions and cosmet¬ 
ic images '&$l|Kke that, Erich Segal ■ 


The Name Game 


It all depends on vibrations 


F irst names make a difference Try 
joining a street gang if your name is 
Chauncey or a law firm if your parents 
named you Fifi 

In fact, says Christopher Andersen in 
his new book The Name Game, every first 
name sends forth "psychological vibra¬ 
tions" that affect our lives Summarizing 
fout studies that sampled public reaction 
to first names. Andersen who writes for 
Peopi e magazine, lists "894 Names and 
What They Really Mean " The results 
will displease people named Martha 
—which psychologically vibrates to mean 
‘une\citing ’ —Patricia (plain), Mark 
(spoiled) and Basil (sinister) 

The sexy female names include Can¬ 
dy, Beverly, Loretta. Dawn, Marjorie, 



Sassy Rand Bombshell Loren 

Not even Bogie could help 


Adrienne and Joanne Sybil is intelligent, 
Amanda is cultured and Zelda is aggres¬ 
sive, perhaps because of that grating z 
sound Sally connotes blonde and sassy 
—Andersen is not sure why, but suggests 
that Fan Dancer Sally Rand. Actress Sal¬ 
ly Struthers and Journalist Sally Quinn 
might have helped shape the image 

In general mellifluous names tend to 
have passive or negative meanings, and 
the macho names tend to sound like 
sharp, short yelps (Bart, Kent, Mac, Matt, 
Bill, Nate) Despite Bogait, Humphrey re¬ 
tains its depressing image (“terribly un¬ 
popular. sedentary"), but Sophia Loren 
has influenced her first name, which now 
means “a bombshell ” Gina, Brian and 
Douglas are among the most dynamic and 
posiuve nappes The saddest include Beu¬ 
lah (homely, plodding) and Irvin, listed 
simply as “a schlemiel " m 
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Getting the 
Big Picture_ 

A giant museum camera 
captures masterpieces 

E ngineers have spared no effort in re¬ 
cent years trying to reduce the size of 
everything from computers to portable ra¬ 
dios But Edwin Land, developer of the 
Polaroid instant camera, has taken a gi¬ 
ant step in the opposite direction At an 
exhibit at Boston's Museum of Fine Arts 
this week. Land will show off one of the 
world's largest cameras, a room-sized 
blowup of his old invention that in only a 
minute can make a full-color, full-st/ed 
copy of a maslei piece 

Land's idea is not new The camera 
obscura (the word camera means room 
or chamber in Latin) was described by 
the Islamic scientist Alhazen. who died 
in A D 1039 It consisted of a darkened 
room with a small opening through which 
light passed to form an image on the wall 
opposite the aperture Nor is using pho¬ 
tography to make precise copies of paint¬ 
ings oi other obiet\ dart a recent inven¬ 
tion Art reproductions have long been 
made by photographing paintings and 
then enlarging the pictures 

But Land has found a better way His 
large-scale camera produces a huge neg¬ 
ative, 102 centimeters by 203 centimeters 
(40 in by 80 in ), from which an equally 
big punt is made by the Polaroid pro¬ 
cess Unlike other large prints that are 
blown up from a small negative in con¬ 
ventional fashion and lose sharpness in 
the process, the Polaroid pictures show 
no graininess Also, because the image on 
the original negative is so huge to begin 
with, conventional enlargement of sec¬ 
tions of the negative can produce micro- 
scope-like magnifications 

L and first used his huge camera back 
in 1976 to make and then display for 
his stockholders a reproduction of his 
favorite Renoir The Museum of Fine 
Arts has used the giant camera more re¬ 
cently to shoot the usually hidden side 
of a prized possession, a 15th century 
European tapestry titled The Martyrdom 
of St Paul Despite the best efforts of ex¬ 
perts to preserve the side visible to the 
public, it has gradually deteriorated and 
faded But when the museum recently 
replaced the tapestry's linen backing (a 
once-m-50-years undertaking), the cam¬ 
era was used to photograph the naked 
back of the hanging—which had retained 
much of the vividness of the work’s orig¬ 
inal colors In the spectacular picture 
that resulted, every thread is distinct, 
the colors are brilliant and the tapestry 
looks three-dimensional 
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Technicians handling print ofpaintlng; Inventor Edwin Land (left) and museum official with full-size reproduction of back of tapestry (at right) 

From a cental tes-old idea, a 60- tecond copy of a woik ofart 


The device that made this remarkable 
picture possible is more than a king-size 
copy of the familtar Polaioid camera Oc¬ 
cupying an otherwise empty room at the 
museum, the camera is in effect a room 
within a room, a light-tight box 3 6 me¬ 
ters (12 ft ) wide, 3 6 meters high and 4 8 
meters (16 ft) deep In addition to a large 
conventional lens, it contains a Rube 
Goldbergian arrangement of pulleys, 
ropes and rolleis While conventional Po¬ 
laroid cameras are operated from the out¬ 
side, the three technicians who work 
Land's invention position themselves in¬ 
side it 

Shooting a picture is remarkably sim¬ 
ple The tapestry, or any other object to 


be photographed, is set up exactly 3 9 me¬ 
ters (13 ft ) away from the focal point of 
the lens that distance being double the 
focal length of the lens Then the tap¬ 
estry is illuminated with banks of lights 
(see diagram) while, inside the camera, 
technicians fine-focus the image on a 
screen 3 9 meters behind the focal point 
of the lens Next, they lower a huge sheet 
of standard Polaroid negative stock, hold 
it flat against the screen with a vacuum 
pump and trip the shutter, thus exposing 
the negative 

With a whirring of gears, a set of 
spools turns, unrolling a sheet of printing 
pajxr against the negative The techni¬ 
cians meanwhile spread the patented Po- 
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laroid chemical reagent—a viscous mix¬ 
ture they call "goo"—onto both sheets 
simultaneously After passing between a 
pair of rollers, the sandwich of photo¬ 
graphic papets is raised, by rope and pul¬ 
ley, toward the ceiling Then the sand¬ 
wich is lowered to the floor, and the 
negative is lifted off. revealing the huge 
full-color print ‘ It's nothing but a small 
Polaroid process made larger." says Tech¬ 
nician Peter Bass 

a 

T he products of Land's new camera will 
be revealed to the public at a Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts exhibit entitled “The 
Martyrdom of St Paul A Medieval Tap¬ 
estry in Sharp Focus " In addition to the 
actual Martyrdom, the exhibit will include 
a life-si/ed, full-color reproduction of the 
tapestry's reverse side It will also display 
ten 51-cenlimeter by 61-centimeter (20- 
in by 24-m ) leproductions and magni¬ 
fications of selected segments of the tap¬ 
estry showing such details as the original 
stitching and repairs that have been made 
over the years The museum will soon use 
the camera in connection with an exhib¬ 
it of its world-famous collection of Mo¬ 
nels. The full-sized photographs will show 
several of the impressionist paintings be¬ 
fore and after they were cleaned of color- 
obscuring varnish 

Officials of the museum believe that 
the camera will open a new dimension in 
art exhibits, enabling visitors to sec far 
more detail than ever before Says Larry 
Salmon, curator of textiles "We are now 
able to take the public into that world pre¬ 
viously known to art scholars and mu¬ 
seum specialists We can give the public 
a sense of a work's grandeur as originally 
perceived by its creators " ■ 







Books 


Return of a Jewish Centaur 

THE PROFESSOR OF DESIRE by Philip Roth 
Farrar. Straus & Giroux, 263 pages, $8 95 


T he hero of Philip Roth's tenth book 
is Jewish and unhappy So what else, 
as Alexander Portnoy’s mother might say, 
is new'’ Indeed. David Kepesh is the 
same slick monologuist that Portnoy was, 
given to frequent exclamations, flurries 
of rhetorical questions ("Is she not the 
single most desirable creature 1 have ever 
known''") and carefully italicized empha¬ 
ses He tosses off one-liners (calling, for 
instance, his Aunt Sylvia "the Benvenuto 
Cellini of strudel") as if he has a stable 
of Borscht Belt writers churning out his 
material On the psychiatric couch, Kep¬ 
esh is a regular lie-down comic “I can¬ 
not maintain an erection. Dr Klinger 
I cannot maintain a smile, foi that 
matter " 

But as much as Kepesh may resem¬ 
ble Portnoy and Peter Tarnopol—the pro- 
tagonist-viclim in Roth s My Life as a 
Man—The Professor of Desire is not sim¬ 
ply a rehash of the earlier books Kep- 
esh’s monologue is a more humane and 
thoughtful handling of the subject that has 
fascinated and obsessed Roth in print for 
the past ten years the woebegone, self-de¬ 
structive tug of war between high aspi¬ 
rations and low lusts Kepesh is another 
of Roth's Jewish centaurs, trying to keep 


his head in a cloud of pipe smoke while ig¬ 
noring his pawing hooves 

The novel is Kepesh's feverish at¬ 
tempt to explain how he got that way 
The only child of doting patents who run 
a summer resort in the Catskills, he de¬ 
velops early on a taste for the disiepu- 
table in the person of Herbie Bratasky, I 
the New York City-imported social di- | 
lector at his parents' hotel Heibte can | 
make a whole tange of bathroom noises : 
with his mouth and looks as though he I 
may be successful with women One win- i 
ter, young Kepesh leceives a lettei from j 
his hero describing Herbie’s latest toilet 
imitations and. against all the dictates of 
prudence, carries it around in his trou¬ 
sers 'Of course," he remembers, 1 am > 
ternficd that if 1 should drown while ice j 
skating or bleak my neck while sledding, , 
the envelope postmarked BROOK1 YN. 
NY will be found by one of my school- | 
mates, and they will all stand around my ; 
corpse holding their noses ” 

Such a precariously balanced con- ’ 
science at so tender an age leaves kep- I 
esh nowhere to go but down, then up, j 
then down again It is a pattern that , 
comes to define his life At college un- j 
cooperative coeds help him keep naughty j 


Kepesh at bay. nice Kepesh becomes a 
perceptive student of Anton Chekhov’s 
"romantic disillusionment" and wins a 
Fulbright scholarship In London, disas¬ 
ter—and on the other hand, bliss Kep¬ 
esh takes up lodgings with two Swedish 
girls, one of whom outstrips hts most 
humid sexual fantasies 

Birgitta is sane, clevei, courageous, 
self-possessed- and wildly lascivious' Just 
what I've always wanted ' Kepesh s stud¬ 
ies suffer as a result of hts debauches, and 
he naturally runs from Birgitta and be¬ 
comes a sobersided graduate student at 
Stanford There he meets an exotic beau¬ 
ty with a mysterious past in Hong Kong ; 
and, of course, marries into a life of pre- ■ 
dictable miseries, the only outcome of ! 
which can be divorce and another retreat i 

i 

K epesh’s ultimaie fate is never in doubt 1 
-or at least will not be to leaders fa- 1 
miliar with Roths work In The Breast 1 
(1972) David Kepesh suffers a Kafka- : 
esque transformation from mail to mam- ' 
maty Kepesh of course cannot know that \ 
such a thing will happen to him (since i 
this novel is narrated before events in The i 
Breast begin) But the leader s knowledge ■ 
ol the surrealistic enchantment that ; 
awaits Kepesh lends a poignancy to his ' 
snuggles f ry as he may lo he gixid flesh ', 
will subsume him at last At the end of ; 
his narrative, Kepesh mwlcs the good , 
woman whom he loves to the point of 
boredom and woi i les about my fear of , 
transformations vet to come ' 



Fears of transformations yet to come 


I his conclusion is both somber and lu¬ 
dicrous - and no one now wining can jug¬ 
gle these clashing qualities more adroitly 1 
than Roth Also on display areother Roth ! 
virtues dn uncanny sense of pacing and ■ 
an ear for dialogue that apptoaches per¬ 
fect pitch Roth can wring acid comedy I 
from thedishiagofkitchenquairels Kep- 1 
esh recalls a tandem tantrum he had with l 
his wife ‘ ‘I don't believe I am having 
this discussion,’ she says 'Life isn’t toast 1 ’ i 
she finally screams it is 1 ’ I hear myself 
maintaining When you sit down to cat 
toast, life is toast And when you take out 1 
the garbage life is garbage' You can’t I 
leave thegaibage halfway down the stairs, j 
Helen It belongs in the can in the yard ' 
Covered ’ i forgot n ’ ’How can you for¬ 
get it when it’s already in your hand 7 ’ i 
Perhaps, dear, because it’s garbage ’ ” ! 

It hds become fashionable to twit ' 
Roth for returning so often to characters j 
like Kepesh enough, already, of Jewish j 
intellectual sex maniacs Such criticism 
is self-tncnminating, a tribute to Roth's 
wicked skill at probing nerves and mak¬ 
ing people who think they know better j 
say silly things Like most writers who | 
prove they have enough talent for the long I 
haul of a career, Roth has found the sto- j 
ry he will tell until either he or it is ex- i 
hausted it is a good story and, as The j 
Professor of Desire proves, it gets better i 
with each telling. _— PmMGrsy [ 







Books 



The poet from Massachusetts during a trip to England in 1972 

A Self-Examined Life 


Robert Lowell 1917-1977 

IIAh the swift vanishing of my older 
generation.' Robert Lowell la¬ 
mented in a sonnet not long ago "the 
deaths, suicide, madness of Roethke. 
Berryman. Jan ell and l owell ” Theie was 
a justifiable pride m this facetious refer¬ 
ence to himself, foi while his contempo¬ 
raries died early. I owell seemed to thrive 
on middle age Me too had been humbled 
by madness—an experience he docu¬ 
mented in Li/e Studies (1959)—but had 
survived to become America's most dis¬ 
tinguished contemporary poet When 
Lowell died last week of a heart attack 
in a New York City taxi at the age of 60, 
he was enjoying the acclaim that greeted 
his last book. Day by Day 

Apart from Lord Weary s Castle, a 
collection of tortuous difficult poems that 
won him the Pulitzer Prize in 1947, Low¬ 
ell’s books were devoted to a ceaseless self- 
scrutiny The glimpses of his private world 
could be harrowing "1 hear/ my ill-spirit 
sob in each blood cell./ as if my hand were 
at its throat," he confessed in Skunk Hour, 
a famous testament to his dark inner life 
It was an outwardly tempestuous life as 
well He was a Roman Catholic con vert in 
his 20s—he later renounced the church 
—and a conscientious objector who served 
five months in prison for draft resistance 
during World War 11 1 n his later years, he 
suffered from manic-depression and was 
often in mental institutions He had three 
; wives, all writers Novelist Jean Stafford. 
| Critic Elizabeth Hardwick and English 
Novelist Lady Caroline Blackwood The 


Byrontc diama of his marriages made its 
way into L owell's poetry, where he quot¬ 
ed his wives' letteis and reproaches, 
chronicled his intidelities and begged for¬ 
giveness But he portrayed his woiIdly sor- 
mws with a fervor transcending mere con¬ 
fession Theie are, for example these 
lacerating lines from ’ Man and Wife" 

you were in your twenties, and I. 
once hand on gla v i 
and heal t in mouth, 
outdrank the Rahvs hi the heal 
of Greenwich Village. fain tint; a I 
your feet — 
too boiled and shy 
and poker-faced to make a pass, 
while the shrill verve 
of your invective scorched the 
traditional South 

Now twelve years later , you turn 
your back 
Sleepless, you hold 
your pillow to your hollows like a 
child. 

your old-fashioned tirade- 
loving. rapid, merciless- 
breaks like the Atlantic Ocean on 
my head 

Tall and stooped, at once courtly and 
disheveled, Lowell presided with a grim 
conscience over American intellectual life 
and willingly intervened in politics, ap¬ 
pearing in demonstrations against the 
Viet Nam War and campaigning for Eu¬ 
gene McCarthy. Norman Mailer, in The 


Armies of the Night, recalled him during 
the march on the Pentagon in 1967, “vir¬ 
ile and patrician,” with "a Cromwellian 
light in his eye ” 

Such natural dignity befitted Lowell’s 
New England background His ancestors 
included Great-Granduncle James Rus¬ 
sell Lowell. Cousin Amy Lowell and rel¬ 
atives on his mother’s side who dale 
back to the Mayflower More combative 
than his genteel forebears, Lowell was 
fascinated by power He often chose for 
his theme the doomed great in history 
Racine's Phaedra, Mary Stuart and Cle¬ 
opatra, and Alexander, “double-march¬ 
ing to gam the limits of the globe ” Class¬ 
mates at his prep school, St Marks, called 
him Cal, after the despotic Roman em¬ 
peror Caligula, because he was so im¬ 
perious The name stuck all his life But 
a critic who desenbed him as "an Old 
Testament prophet in ungodly limes" was 
perhaps closer to the truth 

Lyndon Johnson would have agreed 
When he invited Lowell to the White 
House in 1965. the poet wired a stein re¬ 
fusal, explaining that he regarded “our 
present foreign policy with the greatest 
dismay and distrust ” Among old friends 
oi in class at Harvard, where he taught 
for many years, he was a vivid, eloquent 
presence He could hold forth for hours 
on any subject, his hands brushing back 
his unkempt white mane And his poetry 
revealed the same confiding voice that an¬ 
imated his conversation The controlled 
metrics of Lord Weary’s Castle and The 
Mills of the Kavanaughs (1951) show the 
influence of Lowell's mentors. Allen Tate 
and John Crowe Ransom In Imitations 
(1961) freely licensed translations of Eu¬ 
ropean poets, and in The Old Glory, a tril¬ 
ogy of plays based on stones by Melville 
and Hawthorne. Lowell employed a more 
conventional rhetonc than in the poems 
about his private experience But it was 
in Life Studies, For the Union Dead! 1964) 
and the sprawling sonnets that occupied 
three books that he displayed the unique 
temperament monitoring its own vicissi¬ 
tudes thai enriched our poetry 

T owaid the end of his life, generously 
laden with honors and awards, he 
found himself surrounded, like the wine 
baron in one of his last poems, by un¬ 
critical admirers But he could still regard 
his immense teputation with humor and 
grace "1 used to want to live' to avoid 
your elegy." he wrote of the late John Ber¬ 
ryman. and he did live, if not as long as 
his friends oi the world would have want¬ 
ed, at least long enough to write his own 

The line must terminate 
Vet m v heart rises, / know /‘ve 
gladdened a lifetime 
knotting, undoing a fishnet of tarred 
rope. 

the net will hang on the wall when the 
fish are eaten. 

nailed like illegible bronze on the 

futureless future a 
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Commanding and Intent a* always, Stokowski conducts an opera rehearsal in 1961 

Sounds Never Heard Before 


Leopold Stokowski 1882-1977 

H e had one of the most expiessive 
backs in all history His hands be¬ 
came a legend, and he kept them in the 
spotlight even when his players were in 
penumbral gloom In his mind's ear he 
heard orchestral sounds nevei made be¬ 
fore—and proceeded to make them 
“Music appeals to me for what can be 
done with it,” Leopold Stokowski once re¬ 
marked By that he meant that he knew 
better than Beethoven or Brahms how in¬ 
struments should sound, and that Johann 
Sebastian Bach surely would have loved 
his lush orchestial transcriptions of the 
Toccata and Fugue m D minor For such 
arrogance—and for the skill with which 
he argued his claims—Stokowski earned 
the adulation of audiences, the grudging 
admiration of most cntics, the constant 
hostility of musical purists 

He also turned conducting into a spec¬ 
tator sport, giving the role of conductor a 
panache that has not yet been surpassed 
When he died last week of a heart attack 
during a morning nap at his farmhouse 
in an English village called Nether Wal¬ 
lop, a titan of music was gone, an era 
ended At age 95. he had been expecting 
to go to London to make another album 
for Columbia Records 

Had Stokowski been a full-time pol¬ 
itician, instead of the most political of 
maestros, he would have been a sitting 


duck foi the cartoonists As it was. de¬ 
tractors mocked his phony accent and 
snickered when he shook hands with 
Mickey Mouse in W'alt Disney’s Fanta¬ 
sia (1940) Yet he was one of the 20th cen¬ 
tury s handful of true geniuses He 
could draw from an orchestra—almost 
any orchestra—sounds that shimmered 
gloriously 



Untried and magisterially handsome 


He catered to no one s taste but his 
own In the 1920s and 1930s, by which 
time he had turned the once provincial 
Philadelphia Orchestra into one of the 
world’s great ensembles, he had a more 
progressive view of contemporary music 
than either of his two mam rivals—Ar¬ 
turo Toscanini in New York and Serge 
Koussevitsky of the Boston Symphony 
He gave the American premieres of both 
Stravinsky’s The Rite of Spring and Berg's 
Wozzeck He was constantly concerned 
with helping young musicians That was 
why. at age 80. he helped to found the 
American Symphony Orchestra in New 
York in 1962 He had demanded and re¬ 
ceived huge salaries in Philadelphia 
($110,000 a year at his peak), plus the in¬ 
come from radio and recordings, at a time 
of low income taxes Stokowski took no 
pay from the American Symphony, and 
even backed it with $60 000 of his own 
He was bom Leopold Antony Stokow¬ 
ski in the Marylcbone section of London 
in 1882, the son of a Polish cabinetmaker 
and a mother of Irish descent They man¬ 
aged to scrape up enough money to send 
him to Oxford and to the Royal College 
of Music He got a job as an organist in a 
London church, then moved to St Bar¬ 
tholomew's in New York In 1909 he be¬ 
came the conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony He was young (27) and vir¬ 
tually unified but magisterially hand¬ 
some and already with the mark of ge¬ 
nius upon him Under the ga/e of his stern 
blue eyes, matrons twittered instrumen¬ 
talists quailed and other cities began pay 
ing attention Thiee years later he was 
off to Philadelphia —the wooing had been 
mutual—wheie he would reign for 26 
years 

B y 1912 Stokowskis hair had bur¬ 
geoned into a blond corona abou his 
head, his cheeks hollowed to romantic 
gauntness, his aquiline profile so sharp- 
edged that it seemed in search of a coin 
—and the maestro always found it easy 
to be seen in profile It was Stokowski's 
notion that a concert was not just an en¬ 
tertainment, but a metaphysical experi¬ 
ence and a sacred rite With that in mind 
he dared scold audiences about then man¬ 
ners Philadelphia matrons who foi years 
had made Friday afternoon at the sym¬ 
phony a fixture on their social calendar, 
stopped then knitting, tried to control 
their coughing, arrived on time—and left 
early at their personal peril 

Under his hands (he gave up the 
use of a baton early in his career), the 
Philadelphia Orchestra developed a 
sound equaled by none and envied by 
many He achieved this by listening for 
sonorities not themes, by moving instru¬ 
mental choirs about the stage, and most 
of all by encouraging players, particularly 
the string and wind instruments, to bow 
or blow as they liked or felt, rather than 
in classical unison To get the musical 
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Marla Callas as Tosca at London's Royal Opera House, Covent Garden In 1965 


A Smoky Voice, A Fiery Lady 

Maria Callas■ 1923-1977 


mood he wanted, he would sometimes 
resort to parable Once, wanting the or¬ 
chestra to hold back for a climax, he re¬ 
minded them of how sailors, going on 
shore leave for the first time after a 
long voyage, use up all their money and 
their energy, and thus when they finally 
reach home have nothing left for their 
wives "That's what you are doing Save 
some for the end " 

If he sought to enhance the old mas¬ 
ters, he was equally diligent in seeking 
new composers i don't believe in tra¬ 
dition," he said "It is a form ofla/iness," 
Collaborating on Fontana, for instance, 
he pioneered "three dimensional' (or ste¬ 
reophonic) sound recordings, and helped 
alter the science of cinema acoustics Ev¬ 
ery summer he went to Europe, return¬ 
ing with new scores by such (then) avant- 
garde composers as Ravel. Satie 
Stravinsky. Schoenberg. Berg 

Whatever he did made headlines In 
1937 his second wife Evangeline Brew¬ 
ster Johnson, heiress to a phaimaceuttcal 
fortune, divorced him amid gossip about 
his romance with Greta Garbo, whom he 
was soon squiring around Italy and Scan¬ 
dinavia From then on. his life was ever 
more peripatetic and flamboyant His 
third marriage was to Gloria Vanderbilt, 
who was 21 at the tune Stokowski was 
63 Quipped a columnist Sic tianut glo¬ 
ria But the marriage lasted ten yeais and 
produced two sons Evenaftei the divorce 
in 1955, Stokowski remained remarkably 
attentive to his two young sons Until Glo¬ 
ria put a stop to it, he had them at his 
place every othei night, and on the al¬ 
ternate evenings sat with them as they 
had supper at Gloria's home In the cus¬ 
tody suit that followed, she charged that 
the great conductor hovered over the boys 
like “an overanxious harassing and ha¬ 
rassed great-grandmothei, creating neu¬ 
rotic explosions every minute " 

S tokowski kept himself in extraoidi- 
nary physical shape, experimented 
endlessly with diets, took a masseur with 
him wherever he went In his later years 
he lived m lonely splendor in a large 
apartment overlooking Manhattan’s Cen¬ 
tral Park, receiving visitors in a chair set 
against the light to reveal his still hand¬ 
some profile, still making guest appear¬ 
ances. conducting with all his old author¬ 
ity Then in 1972 he moved back to his 
native England and devoted h<mself pri¬ 
marily to making records 

His figure had become frail and 
stooped, and he needed a cane to get to 
the podium Yet to the end, he letained 
the commanding presence and serene au¬ 
thority of old However musical history 
judges him. it will certainly note that he 
helped free the classics from the often stul¬ 
tifying academicism of Germanic con¬ 
ducting, and was a major force in expand¬ 
ing the U S audience for serious music to 
its present broad dimension Most of all. 
he made people feel, with justice, that it 
was a stimulating experience to have Le¬ 
opold Stokowski in their midst during the 
years of his long life ■ 
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iiLM ave no doubt about who you are." 

Mana Callas once counseled a stu¬ 
dent soprano Im Divina. as she was 
called, was talking about the art of por¬ 
traying an operatic heroine onstage But 
she might have been offering her philos¬ 
ophy of life She came out of an unhappy 
childhood— appallingly fat and resentful 
and lonely —and clawed her way to suc¬ 
cess and greatness with a singlehcarted fe¬ 
rocity that awed even hei enemies Con¬ 
ductor Tullio Seiafm. hei indispensable 
mentor in the crucial early days, was 
tossed aside temporal lly—for daring to 
recoid La Traviata with another sopia- 
no Enraged at the Callas ego, La Scala 
1 enor Giuseppe di Stefano declared, "1 m 
never going to sing opera with her again ” 
Later he changed his mind about Callas, 
but then so did a lot of people 

Who was Callas. the subject of such 
ire and much admiration'’ She was a wom¬ 
an foi whom the term prima donna could 
have been invented Tempestuous, unpre¬ 
dictable, chaiming, ruthless, overwhelm¬ 
ingly talented capable of canceling a per¬ 
formance halfway through (as she did 
once in Rome) even w-iih a King in the au¬ 
dience In her long face a kind of gypsy 
coarseness struggled with and failed to 
dominate a classic beauty She could act 
with her voice and sing with her body, 
like a great tragedienne Especially in her 
later years, that voice could be edgy and 
even ugly But that did not matter 

The smoky, hooded voice seemed to 
come from some atomic source within hei 
It floated dramatic feeling to the audience 
tn ways that sometimes seemed inappro¬ 


priate to the pait but were compelling be¬ 
yond mcasuie In Callas lifetime, only 
Beverly Sills came close to matching her 
ability to command and convey emotion, 
from si/yhng rage to intimate tenderness 
In her pume Callas sang diamatic, 
lyric and coloiatura loles with equal case 
Almost smglehandcd she created the 
revival of bel qanto It was because 
of her voice and ptescnce that Sorma 
and / Puntam are now popular after 
decades of neglect I or this one accom¬ 
plishment hordes of opera lovers, as well 
as Sopranos Joan Sutherland, Montsenat 
Caballd and Sills herself owe Callas a 
lasting debt And she acted these Riles 
with a devouring intensity that might do 
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The refugee 
problem 
isn’t hopeless. 

Unless 

you think so. 
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Music_T 

justice to Who's/{fraid of Virginia Wootp j 
Hei greatest practical contribution to I 
opera, though, as Sills noted when she I 
heard of Callas death lay in "erasing the j 
image that all opeta singers are fat with : 
horns growing out of their heads ' Callas \ 
had no hoi ns—except in the eyes of rival ; 
singers and every impiesano who hap- , 
pened to cross her Hut if the woild re- 
membeis her as tigerish and svelte it was j 
only because she dieted away 70 lbs lair- ' 
ly early in her career losing with them, j 
perhaps some of the richness of hei voice i 
Shortly aftci World War 11. when she was j 
on the veige of fame as a singer in Ve- ; 
1011 a and Venice and finally Milan she j 
weighed so much (mote than 200 lbs at j 
one point) that she refused to sing \la- I 
duma Bntte/flv simpi> because she felt she i 
looked ridiculous for the part ' 

Her real name was Maria Kaluga- i 
opoulos Born in Manhatian in 1923 of ! 
Greek patents she studied music in ; 
l.reecc-she and het mothei weic \ 
trapfied theie by the outbreak of World ' 
War II In 1949 she married Giovanni , 
Battista Meneghim, an Italian construe- ' 
lion tycoon twice hei age Meneghim sold 
his business, put Mai la on het famous diet ' 
and became her managet He showeted 
her with clusteis of |ewelr> for each new j 
i ole she sang But at the Mctiopoliian Op 
era he insisted on lecemng hei salary in 1 
cash before each night s performance 
This sis enraged Met Genetal Manager i 
Rudolf Bing that he paid in live dollai j 
hills, "to make a wad uncomfortably large ; 

lot him to cans ' I 

i 

B ing and Callas sparred continually j 
ovet het roles and her schedules In ; 
1959 aflei she tefused to sing Tunmta i 
and Matheth in the same week Bing tired j 
hei C alias snarled publicly about those j 
lousy havtaia s that he wanted me to do ’ | 
Bing uposted 'Mmc Callas is constitu- j 
tionaliy unable to tit into any oigam/ation I 
not tailored to het own peisonality By i 
1965 almost all was foi given Bmg 1 
brought her back fot two /omu\ Justly j 
they became the hottest tickets of the sea¬ 
son for Callas' To\ia was icvelatoiy not , 
so much a posturing, jealous bitch, as a 1 
woman unsettled by feai and made ciatty : 
by the desire losave het lover 

She had divorced Meneghim in 1959 
to live with Anstotle Onassis. the Greek 
shipping magnate The society columns 
bu/ved rcgulatly for years with accounts 
of their parties and travels aboard an as¬ 
sortment of yachts If she was hurt when 
he abandoned her to marry Jacqueline 
Kennedy in 1968, she never showed it 
As Callas liked to say, "1 hate to be pitied 
, and I never pitied anyone " 

I Malta Callas died last week at 53 of 
1 a heart attack in Pans She had been liv¬ 
ing pnvalcly and comfortably in tetiie- 
ment Not since 1965 had she appeared 
on an opera stage, nor had she given a re- 
| cital since ! 974 But 16th arrondtssemenl 
i neighbors often heard her in her apart- 
, ment, singing arias to herself ■ 


_Milestones_ 

BORN. To Paul McCartney, 35. owl-eyed 
Beatlc songwriter (Yesterday) and pilot 
of Wings, his high-flying, soft-rock gioup, 
and Linda Eastman McCartney, 35, singer 
and photogupher their third child fiist j 
son, in i ondon Name James Louts 

MARRIED. Glenn Ford, 61 stiong-jawed. 
soft-spoken Hollywood good guy, and Ac¬ 
tress Cynthia Hayward, 30 his companion j 
for thiee years, he for the third time, she 
for the second, in Beverly Hills, Calif ; 

DIVORCED. Hayley Mills, 31. star of kiddie j 

cinema (PoUvannu. The Patent l .apt who J 
founded nicely into adult loles The Fain- \ 
i/\ Wav, Twisted \enei and Roy Boult- ! 
ing, 63, British producer-diteetoi aftei six ] 
veins of m<linage, one son in London : 
I he suit alleging Mills adultery with Ac- i 
lot l eigh 1 awson was uncontested ; 

i 

DIED. Marla Callas, 5 3 tempestuous diva , 
known tor het theatrics onstage and off, 
of a heart attack, in Paris twv Ml'Stc ) j 

I 

DIED. William M. Magruder, 54 ciew-cut for- | 
mei test pilot who headed the federal su 
peisomc lianspoi t piopiam of a heart al , 
tack in Winston-Salem, N( Magmder ; 
was a test pilot for the B-S2 Lombei and ' 
played a majoi role m developing the L- ; 
1011 atihus Although he argued foiee- 1 
fulls for the sst the piogram was defeat¬ 
ed m 1971 and lie became a special 
technology consultant to Piesidcnt Nis- 1 
on spurring mctcascd Gosci itmenl fund- ; 
mg foi mass transit cneigy leseareh and 
highway safets projects In 1973 Magiu- 
der lesigned to hes-ome executive vice 
piesidcnt of Piedmont Aviation Inc 

DIED. Robert Lowell, 60 Pulit/ei pri/cw in¬ 
ning poet whose mtiospcdive veise hated j 
his own lot luted confionlalions with re¬ 
ligion mental illness and domestic pioh- 
lenis of an appaient heart attack while 1 
en route by taxi ftom Kennedy Intetna- | 
lional An poll to Manhattan (ice B(XlKN) ; 

I 

DIED. Arnold Brecht, 93 Prussian official | 
who defied Hitler in the last free speech ■ 
given in Germany's pailiamenl. while va- | 
camming in L'ulin. West Geimany In 1 
1933 when Hitler made his fust address j 
to the legislature Bieeht w ho represented , 
the laigesi suite made the icply Brecht | 
reminded the newly appointed t hanccl- ■ 
lor of Hulei s ciath to abide by the con¬ 
stitution and the law of the land Hitler | 
stalked out of the meeting and four days j 
later dismissed Brecht f migrating to i 
Amenea, Brecht joined the ‘university tn ! 
exile ' a haven foi refugee professors at I 
New York's New School fot Social Re- J 
search whejc he taught international law \ 
political science and public finance j 

DIED. Leopold Stokowski, 95 irieverent, in¬ 
novative conductor whose career spanned 
70 years and some 7.000 concerts, of a 
heart attack, in Nether Wallop, England 
(see Music) 
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-Economy & Business 


Tax “Reform” Takes Shape 

Down with expense accounts, off with capital gains 


"Our national la v system n a displace 
Basically. I favoi a simplified tax system 
that treats all income the same, taxes all in¬ 
come only once, and makes mil system of 
taxation more progressive 

T hai was one of Jimmy C'ai lei's kev 
campaign promises last year, and 
Ihc time is coming to deliver on 
it A lask force lhal started work 
last winter (TtMt July 4) has placed on 
Carter’s desk a loose-leaf notebook with 
some 150 pages of recommendations Hai¬ 
ring an unforeseen delay the President 
expects to present to C ongtess by Oct 6 
his choices from among those recommen¬ 
dations Aides are billing the program as 
the most comprehensive and drastic re¬ 
vision of the nation s income tax laws 
since the modem ssstem was set up in 
1913 About 1.000 items of the tax code 
would be changed or eliminated almost 
one change for each ol the codes I 100- 
irdd pages 

1 he drafting of the proposals was 
largely overseen by Treasury Secietary VV 
Michael Blumenthal. who loured the 
country to gauge public sentiment at give 
and-iake sessions Carter himself has 
boned upcaicfully on tax reform Dining 
the summer he summoned Blumenthal 
Assistant I leasury Secietary l auience N 
Woodworth Chief I-eonomic Adviser 
Charles Schult/e and a few other selected 
staffers to three sessions in the White 
House, lasLinga total of seven hours 

Now the President must check the 
boxes for yes or no decisions While some 
of his choices remain in doubt, the out¬ 
line of his piogram seems well set Major 
points 

Tax rates will be cut for individuals 
and corporations alike The highest 
bracket of personal taxation - which ap¬ 
plies to so-called “unearned' income, 
such as dividends interest and rents 
—would be reduced from 70'V to 50'r 
The top rate of 50‘1 on "earned" income 
—primarily salaries- would be reduced, 
the lowest rate would be cut fiorn 14 r 'c to 
10'’$, and there would be decreases in all 
brackets in between The coiporate rate, 
now 48'7 of profits in most cases, would 
be reduced significantly, perhaps by three 
points Total reduction $15 billion a year 
—$10 billion for individual taxpayers, $5 
billion for corporations 

Capital gains would be taxed as or¬ 
dinary income At present, only half the 
profit on sale of slock, real estate or oth¬ 
er assets held for nine months or more is 


| usually subject to tax To soften the blow 
, exceptions would be nude for family 
j homes and family farms The change 
! would be phased in over several years 
i and people selling assets at a loss would 
! be allowed to write oil moie of that loss 
against other income 

C Hies and states could continue to is¬ 
sue bonds paving interest that is exempt 
! from federal tax but they would get a fed¬ 
eral subsidy to encourage them to issue 
bonds that would not qualify for lax cx 


events and the cost of using coipoiate jets 
Business would gel new incentives to 
invest The tax credit that corporations 
can take for expansion and niodeiiii/ation 
expenditures would be increased from 
10' i to 13' i and applied to the costs of 
putting up industrial buildings as well as 
busing the machinery to till ihcm 

Double luxation of corporate divi¬ 
dends would be reduced or eliminated 
I he lavonic idea now shareholders re¬ 
ceiving dividends would be allowed to 



Symbolic representation of three-martini business lunch opposed by President Carter 


Tout limy an v piovision of the todc hits a ias\ time not alsuns a seltishom 


empuon The subsidy might amount to 
35'< to 40' r of the higher interest rate 
that would have to be oiler cd 

Lxpense-aeeounl deductions would 
be sharply curtailed The present idea is 
to pul a ceiling on the deduction that could 
be taken for a business lunch Aides are 
having trouble fixing a figure, since meals 
and dunks cost so much more m Man¬ 
hattan than in say (edar Rapids one 
guess is $35 for two people But Carter 
has railed so vehemently against the 
‘ three-maruni lunch that his staff has 
to come up with something Carter is also 
considering eliminating or restricting de¬ 
ductions for club dues, tickets to sports 


take a credit on then personal returns 
equal to their piopor Donate 'hare of the 
taxes lhal the company hasaheadv paid 
on us pinlns \ highlv oveisnnplihed ex¬ 
ample of the basic idea a peisnn who 
owned I 1 , of the shares in a company 
ihat paid $100 000 in taxes on its piolits 
would subtract $1 000 from the tax that 
he otherwise would owe on his dividends 
Yet there are- mans questions and how 
this change would work out in practice is 
most tindcai 

Deductions loi mortgage interest 
would be restricted, but not in a way to 
bother the vast maturity of homeowners 
Deductions would be limned to $10,000 
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of interest a year, at present latex a home- 
owner would have to be earning a mort¬ 
gage of about Silt) 000 befoie he ran afoul 
of that provision 

These proposals are likely to tout, h off 
one of the hottest battles of Carter's first 
term At best Congress will hold a tew 
hearings on them before adjourning dnd 
take them up in earnest next yeat, the> 
will probably go through many changes 
on the wav to enactment In effect, it will 
take at least anothet >ear befoie the te- 
formscan be transformed into law 

Touching any provision of the tax 
code hits a raw nerve--and not always a 
selfish one Treating capital gams as or¬ 
dinary income, for example would pe¬ 
nalize not only the very rich hut also the 
middle-income salary earner trying to 
build up an estate for his children through 
investing in common slocks 01 real es 
late Also, the elimination of the capital 
gains break might do more to restrict the 
flow of funds available foi much-needed 
business expansion than the more gen¬ 
et ous investment tax credits and new 
break on dividends would do to increase 
new investments Demociat A1 Ullman. 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee opposes reductions in capital 
gains—and that is just one indication of 
the big bruising battle that lies ahead ■ 

Faulting the Fed 
On Money 

The perils of stop-go 

I n its efforts to keep the economy ex¬ 
panding steadily and avoid inflation, 
the federal Reserve Board strives to hold 
the annual mciease in money supply with¬ 
in a narrow range—at present, 4 '< to 
6 Zi’'< Yet for most of the past year, mon¬ 
ey growth has been riding a wild rollei 
coaster--diopping all the way down to 
zero in one month, soaring to an annual 
rate of almost 20‘ i in another In the past 
few months, the money supply has been 
swelling at such a fevered rate as to cause 
anxiety even among powerful congressio¬ 
nal Demociats. who usually favoi an easy- 
money policy 

The sharpest critic is Wisconsin Dem¬ 
ocrat Henry S Rcuss the scholarly chair¬ 
man of the House Banking Committee 
In a letter hand-carried by an aide to I ed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Anhui Bums two 
weeks ago, Reuss charges that the board 
“has lost conttol of the money supply 
Reuss perceives at least two dangers to 
the economy 1) 'a real threat of noui- 
lshing inflation in 1978, ‘ 2) a deeper stock 
market slump because investors may sell 
shares out of feai that the hoard will have 
to slam on the hi akes suddenly 

In the five months from April to Au¬ 
gust, the basic monev supply (cash plus 
checking accounts) has grown at an an¬ 
nual late of as little as 7%, but twice it 
has topped 18% Despite the stop-go gy- 


j rations, the monthly rale has averaged al- 
j most I0 r ; for a while the rise seemed to 
I be moderating in August, but in the last 
I week of that month the money stock bal- 
| looned by SI billion jolting many ana- 
j lysts Then in the week ending Sept 7 
| money supply look a header, dropping by 
j a di/yying $800 million 
| Whv the runaway rise and faff' .Some 
I money -market analysts suspect thdt 
| Burns and his colleagues may simply have 
j misjudged the strength of the recovery 
and pumped out moie than the economy 
| needed or could use A more technical ica- 
. son is an incicase in money ‘velocity" 

■ - the speed at which money moves ftom 
I checking account to checking account 
j C ritics fault the Fed lor not anticipating 
i that this factoi would make money sup- 
j ply glow more quickly than n wished 

Beryl Sprinkcl, executive vice piesi- 

Money Supply 

Monthly % change at an annual rate 


term rates are going up too Chase Man¬ 
hattan last week led the way for other 
major banks in lifting the prime rate 
chaiged to their best corporate customers 
by a qudrtei of a point, to 7IV <, the high¬ 
est in a bit more than a year Three-month 
U S Treasury bills, which traded at 5 57% 
during the first week this month, climbed 
last week to about 5 8 f ; 

Many analysts think that rales will 
have to go higher still if the board is to 
get a fiim handle on the money supply 
lawienee Kudlow vice president of the 
Wall Street brokerage firm of Paine, Web¬ 
ber, Jackson & Curtis Inc predicts a 
prune rale of 7V<; by year’s end That 
prospect is depiessing an already listless 
stock market, as invcstois find better re¬ 
turns on intercst-beaiing sccunties The 
Dow Jones industrial average last week 
diopped close to a 20-month low of 


13.7 
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IIMI Chfl'l t>y NkjmI j 


j dent of Harris Trust & Savings Bank in 
I Chicago and a membei of TlMl s Board 
i of 1 conomists. suggests a third i eason the 
! fed sets targets for both money-supply 
[ growth and interest rates, and it has had 
' gieal difficulty in choosing goals that are 
, consistent with each other For example 
! it may try to keep the ‘ Fed funds rate 
-the rale on leseives that banks lend to 
! each other—at aiound f>'; But it may 
j then find that in order to prevent the rate 
1 from using above that, it has to pump 
1 rcsei ves into the hanking system, and that 
j increases the money supply more than it 
! intended 

The board is now trying to restrain 
1 the growth of money, in consequence, in- 
| teiest rates are rising Last week it let de¬ 
mand for. money push the Fed funds' rate 
: as high as 6, instead of pumping cash 
| into banks to stop the rise Other short¬ 


854 12, then finished the week slightly 
down at 85f> 81 

Anxieties over money supply and in¬ 
terest could not come at a worse time for 
Chairman Burns Ills term as Fed chief 
lunsout in January There has been wide¬ 
spread speculation that President Carter 
would ask Burns to stay on But one Sen¬ 
ate committee staffer who is close to the 
l ed says he has been told by the White 
House that Burns will not be reappointed 
The Administration is said to be consid¬ 
ering at least two possible successors 
Robert Roosa. former Undersecretary of 
the Treasury and now a partner at Brown 
Bros Harriman & Co , and Paul Volck- 
er, also a former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury and now head of t he Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of New York Still Burns is a 
veteran of Washington's power game and 
nobody is ready to count him out yet. ■ 
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President Derick Daniels pondering management cutbacks In Chicago 


Playboy Enterprises has long written 
off nearly all of Hefner's lavish living costs 
as promotional expenses The Internal 
Revenue Service has hied a claim against 
the company for $7 7 million in addition¬ 
al taxes for the years 1970 through 1972, 
Hefner’s expenses, among many other 
things, are involved He has put the 54- 
room Playboy mansion in Chicago up for 
sale (asking price $2 5 million) and 
moved to a 29-room Xanadu in Beverly 
Hills, Daniels flies out every other week 
to brief him, but otherwise they rarely 
confei on day-to-day operations There is 
talk of an eventual successor to Hef as 
chief One candidate for the title his 
daughter Christie, 24, who is now con¬ 
centrating on new magazine development 
and presumably one day will wind up 
owning a big chunk of Hefner's 72°f of 
Playboy stock, at present worth S48 
million ■ 

Labor’s Losses 


Another Playboy Hutch Cleaning 


Final stage of reshuffling ? 

S ince piofits started tumbling four | 
years ago. Playboy Enterprises Inc | 
has been through moie shufflings than a i 
Playboy magazine in a barbershop Em- ! 
ployees at Chicago headquarters are now 
smarting from still another round of cor¬ 
porate hutch cleaning the abrupt firing 
of 70 administrative and editorial work¬ 
ers, including five of the 30 vice presi¬ 
dents President Derick Daniels circulat¬ 
ed a written assurance that “no further 
planned mass reductions" would occur, 
understandably, that did not solace the 
survivors He called the 
purge part of u "broad pro¬ 
gram to reduce administra¬ 
tive overhead and reallo¬ 
cate resources " Added 
Founder-Chairman Hugh 
Hefner, 51 “What you are 
seeing is the final stage of a 
massive re-evaluation and 
reorganization “ 

Pinched by steady loss¬ 
es in circulation to the raun¬ 
chier Penthouse and the 
downright sickening Hus¬ 
tler. and weighted down by 
a crazy-quilt diversification Christie Hefner 
pattern (a movie company, 
a limousine service, hotels, books, a mod¬ 
eling agency). Playboy Enterprises earned 
only $2 million on sales of $198 million 
in fiscal 1976, far below its 1973 earnings 
peak of SI 1 2 million A year ago, Hef¬ 
ner hired Daniels. 48, a vice president of 
the Knight-Ridder chain Daniels is a 
onetime newspaperman (city editor, the 
Miami Herald) and grandson of the late 
North Carolina publisher Josephus Dan¬ 
iels, who was Secretary of the Navy under 
Woodrow Wilson He was reluctant to 
take on Hefner’s problems but was wooed 



by the Chief Rabbit's salary offer of $250,- 
000 annually, plus a $225 000 bonus 

In long work weeks that frequently 
spill into weekends, the workaholic 
chain-smoking, immaculately diessed 
Daniels has trimmed Playboy's bulging 
buieauciacy (“We had too many chiefs") 
He abolished such jobs as vice president 
for public relations and for personnel, 
moving those functions to lower levels, 
and closed an unprofitable Playboy club 
in Detroit and a hotel in Jamaica Dan¬ 
iels plans to concentrate on publish¬ 
ing. franchising - and gam¬ 
bling The company's four 
casinos in England are its 
most profitable operation, 
they earned $10 million last 
year Playboy plans a $50 
million gambling palace in 
Atlantic City, N J Daniels 
also wants to license use of 
the company's tiademark, 
the Playboy bunny, which 
he calls the “best in the 
world after Coca-Cola " A 
first step Oplipatent Ag. a 
Swiss optical manufacturer, 
will pay P L I to splash the 
bunny over us sunglasses 
So far. so good though profits for the 
fiscal year that ended in June have not 
been tallied, Hefner says they were at least 
double fiscal 1976's For the first nine 
months of the year, PEI earned $5 6 mil¬ 
lion on sales of $169 million But troubles 
still abound Playboy magazine cut its cir¬ 
culation guarantee to advertisers from 5 4 
million to 4 5 million, beginning with the 
October issue Advertising, however, is 
picking up, the just-closed December is¬ 
sue boasts 154 ad pages, the most ever (al¬ 
though rates have been lowered) 


After many jolts to the jaw. 
a setback on minimum wages 

O ne of the political surprises of the year 
has been the inability of organized 
labor to win its way with the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration or the overwhelmingly Dem¬ 
ocratic Congress, despite its heavy cam¬ 
paign support of both A conservative 
mood in Washington and the efforts of a 
newly vigorous business lobby have off¬ 
set Aft-CIO influence Big Labor failed to 
persuade Carter to appoint many of its fa¬ 
vorites to high Administration posts The 
AH-CIO also suffered a painful defeat 
when Congress rejected the common-situs 
picketing bill Labor leaders blamed the 
common-situs loss on their own failure to 
realize how hard a lobbying effort would 
be needed They had no such excuse last 
week, when the House voted on the min¬ 
imum wage, the AU.-CIO deployed 100 
‘educators on labor law reform" to spread 
its gospel Result another series of jolts 
to the jaw 

T he House did vote to taise the min¬ 
imum wage from $2 30 an hour now 
to $2 65 on Jan 1 and $3 05 in 1980 But 
it turned down a labor bid to specify that 
the minimum wage from now on must be 
at least 53 r f of average manufacturing 
wages It voted to let employers of wait¬ 
ers waitresses and other workers who re¬ 
ceive tips continue to pay only half the 
minimum wage It decided to exempt any 
business with sales of less than $500,000 
a year from paying minimum wages at 
all The ceiling had been $250,000 Only 
the tie-breaking vote of Speaker Tip 
O'Neill prevented the House from legis¬ 
lating a lower minimum for teen-agers 
Hai dly much of a victor y after such a mas¬ 
sive lobbying campaign--and not one to 
give labor much confidence in what might 
happen when the minimum-wage bill 
goes to the Senate ■ 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 


You’re looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall Now they send the 
meals—the U S Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia 7 Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program Give as much as you can. 

CARE 

* 

660 First Avenue 

Make checks out to New York, NY 10016 

CAfie itax or local offices 
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To the Prophet 
i Go th e Profits 

j Economics + Computers — 
i $$$ for Eckstein 

441 et's see," says Ouo Eckstein, entre- 
preneurial economist, “how many 
clients are speaking with our computer 
at this moment ” The good doctor press¬ 
es a shmy gray key of a Burroughs 7700 
computer, and out whirs the answer 113 
Ihen he touches another key, and the 
computer spits the names of those 113 
paying customers Among them are the 
departments of Stale, Treasury, Com- 
meice and Justice and two dozen other 
federal agencies Then there arc Morgan 



Eckstein playing Ms computer keyboard 

The oil embargo helped insurance 


Guaranty, Bank of America, Citibank 
and a score more banks, and American 
Can, Dow Chemical Exxon, Shell, among 
many other industrial giants 

In scarcely eight years in business. 
Eckstein has recruited S20 such clients 
including two-thirds of the 100 largest 
U S manufacturers, most of the big banks, 
and plenty of brokerages, utilities, state 
agencies and. increasingly, foreign gov¬ 
ernments and corporations At any time 
of day, 70 to 120 of them are in dialogue 
—by way of long-distance phone lines 
— with the computei at Data Resources, 
Inc , of Lexington, Mass , of which Eck¬ 
stein is co-founder, president and largest 
shareholder 

The questions put to DRI s computer 
range from economic esotenca (“What is 
the price of strawberries m Manitoba?”) 
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to the effects of broad economic trends 
on specific products (“How will the 
change m personal income for August al¬ 
ter the price of chlorine'’’') Eckstein, a 
member of Time's Board of Economists, 
has the answers because he has built by 
far the world's largest bank of economic 
statisdcs—more than 3 5 million senes of 
figures about the U S and 127 other coun¬ 
tries These data are constantly updated 
by his staff of 250 economists and ana¬ 
lysts from the huge mass of numbers put 
out free by governments, associations and 
corporations Then the figures are fed into 
the most capacious computer that But- 
roughs has ever sold Eckstein’s econo¬ 
metric models, based on thousands of 
mathematical equations, produce not only 
forecasts of growth, inflation, interest 
rates and the like, but also thousands of 
micro forecasts of specific industries and 
products The predictions change as new 
indicatois ate reported or major political 
developments occur For example, 72 
hours after the Arab oil embargo struck 
in 1973, Data Resources forecast just how 
much insurance companies' profits would 
surge because driving - and accidents 
—would decline 

With fees from these prophecies, pci- 
sonal consulting and other services. DR I's 
revenues rose 35 r r last yeat to just over 
$17 million and profits climbed 70‘f, to 
$1,502,000, they aie growing somewhat 
faster this year That has made Eckstein, 
at 50. probably the richest American 
economist Since DR1 went public last 
November, the shares have bucked the 
beat market and risen from $11 50 to $18 
bid, giv ing Eckstein and his family a stake 
of more than $4 million 

N ot bad for an academician who did 
not go into business until he was more 
than 40 Bom in Ulm, Germany. Eck¬ 
stein fled Hitler in 1938. graduated from 
Princeton and in 1955 earned his PhD 
in economics at Harvard, where, as he 
says in his fast-paced, slightly accented 
English. “1 found a home ' He has taught 
there ever since, except for 18 months in 
the mid-1960s, when he was a member 
of Lyndon Johnson’s Council of Econom¬ 
ic Advisers (Professor Eckstein's popular 
course in freshman economics usually 
draws well over 800 students ) 

Upon leaving Government, Eckstein 
found himself in great demand as a speak¬ 
er and consultant to business In one two- 
day period, he jetted to Chicago, Denver 
and San Francisco—and concluded that 
“there must be a better way to dissem¬ 
inate economic data and forecasts It was 
on the plane that he conceived the idea 
of putting his econometric model and oth¬ 
er data on a large central computer that 
clients could tap into 

Eckstein sold his idea to Wall Street’s 
Donald Marron, chief executive of Mitch¬ 
ell, Hutchins, the investment advisory 
firm* In 1969 it raised $1 1 million in 

•Which has since merged into Paine Webber 
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Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

i-1 

i He had to. Her mother was dead He was incurably | 
j ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter, j 

| So like thousands of othei destitute bovs and gtils 
she was brought to one ot our Cl homes for care s 

I For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child, i 

i 'Hirough our “adoption” program, vou can help 

provide a child with medical attention, adequate ftxxd, ; 

1 education, warm clothes. Anil hope. | 

! But please hurrv Write to Airs Jeanne Clarke Wood, I 
I Childicn, Incorporated, Box 5 381, I>ept 11-73, | 

j Richmond, Virginia, U.S A 23220. j 

I wish lo “adopt” a bov Dgirl [Jin___ _ . | 

I ‘ Name ol (xiunirv i 

j I will pay $12 a month ($144 a vear, L' S. dollars) En- | 

j closed is my gift lor Da full year□ the fust month Please j 

| send me the child’s name, storv, address and picture I | 

i understand that I can coi respond with my child Also, I i 

I may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. ] 

' □ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $_ ' 

I □ I am interested and would like more details i 

Name_____ 

j Address _ i 

| City___„State_ Ztp_ __ j 

I Ybu can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Cum America. Middle | 

I East, USA — Appalachian tn American Indian iluldrcii (Or anv t 

child ol greatest need) Gilts aie I S income tax deductible 


Children, Incorporated 
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The Siemens electronic components factory 
in Malacca 


This quality control girl is a relentless 
judge She works at the end of the 
production process, but she stands 
outside it. Her job is to check random 
samples of the components turned out 
every year by the Siemens factory in 
Malacca - after they have been checked 
and rechecked all along the production 
line. She reports direct to the factory's 


management, and her judgment is 
severe and without appeal She uses 
highly accurate computerized equip¬ 
ment. What she rejects must be 
reworked until it meets the qualifications 
called for. 

No wonder our components have an 
excellent reputation; no wonder 
"Siemens quality" sets a standard the 
world over 

Malacca - an example of Siemens quality 
control and its policy of taking manu¬ 
facture, sales facilities and services 
to where the customers need them. 

Of its 102 factories, 53 are situated 
outside Germany, and almost every third 
employee out of 300,000 works in one 
of 130 countries, developing, producing, 
installing and servicing high-quality 
electrical and electronic equipment for 
every field of application. 

If you want to know more about Siemens 
and the part it can play in the realization 
of your projects, write to: 

Siemens India Ltd., Bombay 400018, 

POB 6597,Telex. 2373siemensbombay 


Quality worldwide - quality b; 
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seed money and became a founding part- 
nei in the company DR I was not the first 
firm to market econometric forecasts. 
Lawrence Klein, who developed an 
econometric nuclei of the U S economy 
shortly aftci Wot Id War II has been sell¬ 
ing foiecasts fiom his famous Wharton 
School model for five years longer But 
Eckstein's marketing flan and his com¬ 
putet time-sharing innovation have made 
DR I by far the biggest in the field The 
most leliable performance iatmg of the 
prophets is made by Economist Stephen 
McNees of the Boston f ederal Reserve 
Bank, who concludes that the thiee com¬ 
puterized econometric data funis- DRI, 
Wharton and Chase Econometrics - set 
the standard foi accutacy among piofes- 
sional forecasters 

This year Eckstein expects that the 
Ci N P will gmw 4 8'i, consumer prices 
will rise 6 5 r >. ptolits after taxes will ex¬ 
pand I 3 '"< and unemployment will decline 
to 6 9'l in the fourth quarter Between 
now and 1980. there will be a gieat in¬ 
crease in the number of heads of families 
aged 25 to 44 who earn more than $25.- 
000, and this will lead to a suige in sales 
of houses furnishings, cars and othei fair¬ 
ly costly goods A happy forecast - and it 
is even safer to anticipate that DRI will 
continue to grow faster than most of the 
indicators that it monitors 

Ivan Behind 
The Wheel 

More cars for the comrades, 
but the road ahead is bumpy 

T o Marxist purists there is nothing 
quite so socially corrupting as that ul¬ 
timate expression of status and self-indul¬ 
gence the automobile If so. the Soviet 
Union’s guardians of socialist virtue need 
to keep on then toes because the char¬ 
iots of decadence are popping up on roads 
all over the land The USSR is enter¬ 
ing the auto age, and neither the state- 
owned companies that make cars nor the 
customers who buy them know quite what 
to make of the transition 

As a result of an increasing emphasis 
dunng the Brezhnev yeais on the produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods Soviet auto out¬ 
put has multiplied from 350,000 cars in 
1970 to 1 2 million last year- nearly as 
many as were turned out in Britain The 
growth rate is certain to slow somewhat, 
last fall Moscow announced that during 
the next five years it will be ledirecttng 
$228 billion into agriculture from other in¬ 
vestment programs, including the one for 
the auto industry Nonetheless, auto pro¬ 
duction is expected to reach 2 1 million 
cars a year by 1980. about equal to U S 
output in 1922 

Only about 4 million Soviet citizens, 
or 1 5% of the total, own cars, v 98 mil¬ 
lion people, or nearly half the population, 



Teaching traffic rules to Kirovabad tots 

About where the l ’ S was in IV22 


in the U S But the USSR does not have 
neatly a good enough road netwoik to 
support even the telatively small number 
of cars already on the highway Most of 
the 860,000 miles of highways aie poorlv 
graded and oi potholed. 90 r i of the sys¬ 
tem is unpaved During the spring thaw, 
fully 70'; of the enlue netwoik becomes 
an impassable river of mud Accoidmg i 
to Prcnda. 40.000 miles of new loads must 
be built or improved by 1980, but load 
construction is still lagging fai behind the 
late of increase in ti attic 

for the would-be motorist, problems 
can begin as soon as he decides he wants 
a car The cheapest model, the Zaporo¬ 
zhets. a tinny little machine with a lop 
speed of 55 mph sells foi $5,140 The 
popular and somewhat peppiei Zhiguli 
(top speed 76 in p h ), a Soviet-built ver¬ 
sion of a 1 ml 124 sells for $7,850--not 
loo much above the puce of an average 
L 1 S 1978 model, but three times the av¬ 
erage annual Soviet wage About a thud 
of Soviet auto pioduction is foi export, 
laigely in the foim of a version of the Zhi- 
gtili named the Lada Thus delivery de¬ 
lays foi domestic Soviet auto buyers can 
run to a yeai or occasionally even three 
to foui yeais 

O nce he gets his car, the proud Soviet 
owner must endure a nonstop struggle 
to keep it gassed up and running Pump 
stations are few and far between In the 
entire USSR, only 135 service stations 
are equipped to make even routine re¬ 
pairs. a mere 30 service centers can do 
major overhauls Though the Soviet press 
docs not report statistics, auto crashes are 
numerous, and the fatality rate is high In 
some areas, more than a thud of the auto 
accidents result in the death of at least one 
peison Maybe things will get better in 
the next geneiation In several Soviet 
towns, including the Transcaucasian city 
of Kirovabad, local tiattic authorities 
have set up kiddie-town driving schools. 


where five- and six-year-olds drive min¬ 
iature cars along scaled-down streets and 
intersections to learn the rules of the road 
Demand for new cars—and big, lux¬ 
urious ones at that—seems insatiable 
Latei this year the Soviets will introduce 
a Ga7-14 limousine equipped with such 
bourgeois delights as automatic transmis¬ 
sion power brakes, air conditioning and 
stereo mdio-cassette deck Alas, in all 
likelihood the car will be available only 
to upper-level goveinment officials 

1 f the commissars get to breeze around 
in Gaz-I4s while the proletariat has to 
tool behind in Zhigulis can Demon Envy 
be avoided’’ Probably only if a genuine 
mass auto market of all price ranges can 
be created But that may be difficult One 
Soviet automaker proposed selling cars on 
the installment plan to help buyeis who 
cannot attend to pay the full price in cash 
A Soviet journal gtumped that selling cais 
on monthly payments would only make 
wailing lists for delivery even longei 
Nonetheless now that it has whetted the 
public appetite foi cais the goveinment 
can scarcely attend to deny the citizens 
then fill Now that Moscow has started 
down the load to a society on wheels its 
best bet for keeping the populace happy 
would seem to be to keep Volgas, Z.higulis 
-yes, and Gaz-14s - tolling off the as¬ 
sembly lines as fast as possible ■ 



For the elite: the luxury Gaz-14 



For the masses: Flat-llke Zhigulis 

The price 1 5 three years 'salary 
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Lufthansa 

and Rank!urt Airport 
make you faster 
in Europe City. 



Our home airport is Europe’s fastest in plane-to-plane connections We add the punctuality 

@ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 
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Bom by y, India - - 

Taj Mahal Inter‘Continental* 


Rav.iil[mnli t* Ft iIium ir Pakistan 
IntffC milint nUl Kii *nlpui<li & 
Kliyber Intel C onfuifiital* 


Hong Kong- 

Fur ama Inter'Cont mental 


Bangkok, Thailand— 
Siam Inter'Contmental 


Maui, Hawau- 
lntcr'Continental Maui 


Inter- Continental Hotels in the Pacific & Asia. 

A World of Difference. 

More than 70 beautifully different hotels around the world—each reflecting the unique character of its location At the Siam Inter-Continental 
m Bangkok, we even have special accommodations for spirits, so they'll take good care of our guests 
And every Inter-Continental Hotel offers the kind of superb service and amenities travellers expect We give you a world of difference 

For experienced travellers, it makes all the difference in the world 

OlNTER* CONTINENTAL. HOTELS 

When you’ve seen one,you haven't seen them all. 








Creeping Deserts 

To the Editors 

So the world's attention was onlv 
drawn to desertification ISept 121 in the 
early 1970s'’ Where was the world in 
1960, when botanists warned the Nation¬ 
al Science Foundation Academic Year In¬ 
stitute that the earth had already lost 20' f 
of Us atable land in a century due to man's 
activity ’ 

F.ven with belated U N attention, the 
teporled measutes taken and proposed 
are but a facade of token gcstuies They ig¬ 
nore the basic, powerful, driving foice of 
population pressure and the dissipative ef¬ 
fects of sovereignties that are constantly 
dividing 

David Sand 
Minneapolis j 

Yout correspondents missed one vi- j 
tal point concerning the political aspects 
of deset titicalion 

The peregrinations of the luaieg in 



Niger, Mali and Uppei Volta and the no¬ 
madic Masai m Kenya and Ian/ania 
frighten their respective governments, 
who would prefer to see them sedentary 
and hence politically under control So to 
keep them in place, we have the perma¬ 
nent pumping stations in the Sahel and 
the "ranches " of East Africa destroying 
irreplaceable elements ol the human mo¬ 
saic and creating new deserts al 1 in the 
name of “pi ogress " 

Jo Darnell 
Malmshio v Austiaha 

Man must combat desertification 
agreed But some deserts need to be pro¬ 
tected from man For instance one of the 
world's most remarkable dcsei is the geo¬ 
graphically confined Namib Its flora and 
fauna are unrivaled, in part because of 
the great diversity of ultra-psammophilus 
adaptations 

It is a great pity, therefore, that the 
South West African department of water 
affairs is now hell-bent on pumping dry 


Letters 

the underground water resouices of the 
Kuiseb River to satisfy the coi pot ale hun¬ 
ger for uranium 

Chris II Hoi n man 
Mantel 


Violence and Rape 

Re your story ' Rape and Culture 
[Sept 121 I am both dismayed and dis¬ 
gusted by the gioss lack of humanity and 
wisdom displayed bv Judge Simonson 
t ven if that poor giil weic walking the 
j halls naked it still would not give any¬ 
one ihe right to touch hei 

Condoning oi excusing violence is 
more indicative of a declining moialny 
than is a vanishing dtess code 

James Holland Ji 
Sew ) ink City 

When the victims of lapists tangc 
fiom toddlers to giarulmolheis. it should 
become apparent that it is not a ' leasing 
female ' who falls piev to the lapist but in¬ 
stead a female who happens to be acces¬ 
sible and appeals to lx: vulnerable who 
becomes an object that can easily be ovei - 
poweied to vent displaced feelings of 
anger and hostility 

I'u k i (la vnoi 
Honolulu 

Philosophy of Expediency? 

The New Philosophers in I lance 
ISept 51 aie no new philosopheis I hey 
aie ihe philosophers of expediency and 
the agents of chaos 

If any society lacks a strong ideology 
il disintegiates or anothei ideology even¬ 
tually (ills the vacuum 

I he philosophies of the West and 
Communist bloc me alieady close to ex¬ 
pediency l he West and Communist bloc 
I need oil They will saciilice capitalism 
j and C omnuimsm to get u 

/hornas House 
H elliripton \ / 

In the 1930s, when caily i uiocom- 
munism caught on in my native C'/ccho 
Slovakia, my giandtathei came to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion In capitalism man 
exploits man, in Communism it is the oth¬ 
er way around' fiances New Philoso¬ 
phers have successfully recycled that 
piece of old conventional wisdom 

hank Meissnei 
San Salsador 

Marx is certainly dead. Communism 
will always remain a milage and Europe 
is dead Europe died when it thought that 
God wds dead 

I would like to stale that many of us 
m Africa believe it is only a system of 
love sustained by God the 'pnme mov¬ 
er” or the "secret behind electromagne¬ 
tism," in conjunction with a pragmatic 
view of society and the practice of pol¬ 
ities that will create social justice, equal¬ 
ity and happiness The dictatorship of the 


; pioletanat with its basis of hatred, can- 
, not Neilhci can any other system of 
j human ideds I am sure Jimmy C alter 
1 knows that 

f uropc will have to accept that while 
intellectual exertion is desirable, all of 
! philosophy is empty and futile It will have 
| to lediscovei a faith that will this time, 
i be capable of accommodating Ihe utmost 
limits in science and technology before u 
can stop groping and live again 

Pa link S Aphada 
| lie-Ife Sipriiu 

; Monopoly reaches its full flowering in 
[ two forms, one called capitalism and the 
I olhei Communism Then mutual antip 
] alhy disguises the fact that then policies 
die the same As the old cow said to her 
young hcifei ‘1 he red hull and the black 
bull hate each anothei with unquenchable 
fuiy but then policy toward us cows is 
identical 

<Mi slim Ha ill in si 
Auckland S / 

i 

I 

■ Abuses of Power 

11Ml's criticism of Vicloi I asky s It 
| Didn't Slarl with Ha Ideate I Sc pi 121 is 
i unjustified and completely ignores the au- 
i thoi s piciiiiw: While accoidinp to the 
book. FDR Kennedy Johnson and the 
1 like committed infiactionsoflai less mag¬ 
nitude and quantity than did Richaid 
I Nixon the fact that they goi away un- j 
scathed only allowed succeeding Picsi- j 
\ denis to abuse their power further : 

I asky is right n didn't start with Wa- 
, teigale Nixons hsl of abuses was only 
! a sum total of what had been going on 
, lor yea is 

: . Ihomus (I Wdshko ! 

Ha 111 nun e i 

1 Valiant Lady 

So pool dear dead Martha Mitchell 
ISept 121 is to blame for Watergate I 
, didn t think it possible foi Richard Nix- 
'■ on to sink lower but surely he has hu 
lock bottom this nme God indeed rest 
I and icfresh the soul of this valiant and 
i murivied lady 

\olan Vx 
Dense! 

i 

i The Gravity of the Sword 

. I have a comment on the manner in 
I which the ovvnei ol the van pic lined in 
i your I ssav on the madness of nomadness 
, ISept 5| has chosen to display his Jap- 
I anese swords Since generalizations about 
i anything Japanese aie usuallv attended 
1 by a certain amount of hazard 1 will con- 
I line myself to the lollow mg 

Among ceitain uicles in Japan, 
swords are normally stored convex side 
up in oidei to enlist the aid of gravity in 
preventing the cutting edge from coming 
! into contact with the scabbard lfiheown- 
J ei is righthanded. positioning of the hift 

mm' .#«_-**«■ 
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j “ .which 
jl, Swiss bank?” 




k j *r~ **v 




Union Bank oi Switzerland The name ollen 
mentioned in connection with successful projects 
U BS stands for experience, stability, discretion and 
an innovative approach to financial matters We 
oiler all-round, specialized banking services on all 
continents, with headquarters in Zurich, in a 
country with a sound economy and currency 
Contact us for a clear answer to your financial 
questions 

Total assets. 52,600 million Swiss francs. 

Capital and reserves 3,200 million Swiss francs. 

Head Office B.ihnholstr.isse !“> Zurich 

| Offices in Switzerland Cienova, l .lusanno. Basle Berne 
] I ug.ino,al the Zuiich and (jcnes.i Sirports and in 200 olhei 
| locations in Swil/eilaiul 

\ Our worldwide network Kurope London. I usemhouip, Madrid 
1 Moscow North America New York C’hic.ino, San I ranusco, 

1 t n\ni.in Is , Hamilton/llcinuulj Mexico, Monlre.il, loionlo 
; Central and South America Panama Bogota C .ii.ic.is, Sao Paulo ! 
j Rio de laiieiro, Huenos Ancs Middle fast Shu Dhabi, H.ihi.un, 

! Beirut Jeddah Tehran f ar fast lok\o. Sinuapoio I long Kong, ; 

Australia Melbourne, Sullies Sfriea- lohaiineshure 
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Letters_ 

to the right, ready to hand, indicates that 
he believes attack by an enemy is immi¬ 
nent, while positioning of the hilt to the 
left indicates merely storage or display 

Frank V Holan 
Putney Vt 

Redheaded League 

As an officer of the Brown Univer¬ 
sity chapter of RASP (Redheads Arc- 
Special People). 1 would like to tespond 
toyoui article on Psychiatrist Michael Bar 
i [Sept 12] 

If the high frequency of ledheads in 
lieland and Scandinavia has helped de¬ 
termine world histoiy think what poten¬ 
tialities lie in a well-orgam/ed inter na¬ 
tional of iedheads 

Redheads of the world unite' 

; You have nothing to lose but your 
j tempers 

i Peter Koh \ 


As the wife of a redhead, the molhei 
of a redhead, the daughter-in-law of a red 
I head, the aunt of a redhead and the teach- 
! er of many iedheads 1 would like to say 
1 that 1 am sick and toed of hearing about 
1 the sleieotypc that connects red han and 
! hyperactive behavior' 

| Unfortunately what might be labeled 
i symptoms ot hvpeiaclive syndrome 
' mas, m truth, be assets- and signs of a 
' healthy, talented exceptionally blight 
\ energetic child who is impatient to learn 
I and eager to get things accomplished 

Bet naJette Diynun 
j Chester held. Mo 


No Faults to Find 

! This letter believe it or not, does not 
] deal with 'he Middle fast Cyius Vance 
| China, clime Andiew Young Jimmy 
l C artcr or any of that Rathei, it is about 
i a movie that your magazine like many 
; others reviewed unfavorably The victim 
I of this critical disapproval is -1 Slut Is 
! Born [Jan 31 Around 30 people whom 1 
| talked to from the Sorbonne University 
, and the American College in Paris tall of 
i them young and acceptably intelligent) 
j were absolutely enthiallcd by the new 
i film, which opened in Parts on Aug 31 
j Yet the influential critics of the older ts- 
| tablishment magazines convincingly im- 
\ plied that it was a flop a waste and a 
i sleeping pill I loved A Star Is Born and I 
| couldn't find any of the faults that Timi 
1 mentioned Am I, therefore, not suave’’ 

‘ The question is Are most youths so tn- 
! Tatuated with rock music that it blinds 
J their (our) already negligible sense of 
quality’’ Or is it that the ciitics. put off bv 
rock, are narrow-minded bores’’ 

Osman Ft alp 
Pans 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Lite 
Building. 3-6. 2-choms Ohtcmachi Chiyodahu 
Tokyo 100, Japan 


; On a volume of <C3,544,630 shares, the j 
j New York Stock Exchange Composite i 
[ closed at 52 07. dow n 72 for the week end 1 
| mg Sept 23,1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock \ 
| industrial average was 839 14 down ! 
j 17 67 Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index , 
] was 95 04. down 144 Among significant ■ 
I n y s r stocks 


Net 1 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

45% 

43% 

45% 

I 

% 

Alum Co Am 

45% 

42% 

42% 


2% 

Amer Airlines 

9% 

9 

9% 

None 

Am Brands 

453/a 

433/a 

435/, 


1% 

Am Can 

40'/, 

39% 

39% 


% 

Am Motors 

4'/, 

3% 

4 

-h 

% 

AT&T 

62% 

61% 

623/. 

t 

% 

Avon Prod 

45% 

45 

453/, 

- 

% 

Beth Steel 

20'/j 

19% 

195/. 

- 

% 

Booing 

2B% 

263/, 

27 

- 

1% 

Burroughs 

69% 

67 

67 

- 

1% 

Cater Trac 

54 

533/a 

53% 

N. 

ane 

Champ Inti 

19% 

18 

18 

- 

1% 

Chrysler 

16% 

155/, 

15% 

- 

% 

Clark Equip 

37% 

35% 

35% 

— 

1% 

Control Data 

20% 

193/, 

19% 

- 

% 

1 DuPont 

108% 

105% 

107% 

- 

1 

Eastern Air 

6% 

5% 

5% 

- 

% 

East Kodak 

60 

58% 

59% 

- 

% 

Esmark 

30% 

30% 

30% 

- 

% 

Exxon 

49% 

47% 

48 

- 

■% 

Ford Motor 

44% 

43% 

443/a 

- 

% 

Gon Dynam 

53% 

53 

53% 


% 

Gen Elec 

533/e 

52 

52% 


% 

Gen hoods 

3 33/, 

32% 

33 


% 

Gen Motors 

69J/ e 

68% 

68% 

h 

'4 

Gen Tel & El 

31% 

30% 

315/, 

+ 

% 

Go Pac 

28 

26% 

26% 


1 

Goodyear 

19% 

18% 

18% 


% 

Greyhound 

GulfO.I 

13% 

13 

13% 

+ 

'4 

28% 

27% 

28% 

- 

% 

Inco Ltd 

21% 

193/a 

19% 

— 

1% 

IBM 

259 

255'/, 

257 

- 

2% 

IntHarv 

29% 

28% 

29% 

- 

% 

Int Paper 

44% 

42% 

43% 

- 

% 

Int Tel & lei 

30% 

29% 

30% 


'4 

Johns Man 

343/a 

33% 

33% 


% 

K-Mart 

30 

28% 

29% 

- 

% 

1 LTVCorp 

7% 

6% 

7% 

— 

% 

Litton Ind 

'2% 

11% 

,1% 

- 

'% 

Lockheed 

15% 

13% 

14% 

- 

% 

McD Doug 

23% 

21% 

21% 

- 

1% 

Merck Co 

58'/, 

58% 

56% 

- 

1% 

■ 3M 

50% 

495/, 

50 

- 

1 

Mobil Oil 

62 Vg 

60% 

61% 

-- 

% 

1 NCR 

45% 

435/, 

44% 


% 

Owens III 

24% 

22 

22% 

- 

1% 

Pac Gas & El 

23 % 

23 

23% 

- 

% 

j Pan Am 

5% 

4% 

5 


% 

PenneyJC 

37% 

36% 

37% 

♦ 

% 

Philip Morris 

633/j 

61% 

61% 

- 

% 

( Polaroid 

30% 

29 


+ 

% 

Proc Gam 

8614 

84 

84 


2 

RCA 

27% 

26% 

27% 

f 

% 

{ Reynolds Ind 

66 

63% 

63% 

- 

2% 

! Rockwell Inti 

31% 

303/, 

30% 

- 

% 

! Sears Roe 

30% 

29% 

29% 


% 

' Shell Oil 

30% 

295/, 

29% 

- 

% 

i Sid O.l Cal 

40% 

39% 

40 3/ . 

- 

% 

j Tenneco 

31% 

30% 

31% 

- 

'4 

i Texaco Inc 

28% 

28 

28% 


% 

Textron 

26% 

26 

26 

- 

% 

1 Time Inc 

33% 

32% 

33% 

4 

% 

TWA 

9 

by. 

8% 

h 

14 

UAL Inc 

18% 

17% 

18% 

-t- 

'4 

Union Car 

44% 

42y, 

43% 

- 

1% 

! US Steal 

30 

28% 

29 

- 

% 

1 

Utd Technol 

36% 

343/a 

35% 

— 

Westmghouse 

18% 

17 

17% 

- 

1% 

Woolworth 

19% 

18% 

18% 

— 

% 

Xerox 

i 

53 

51% 

52 
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In Denver 

Tho Brown Palace 
Hotel is at the 
heart of things The 
financial district 
at the front door, 
Denver's finest 
stores a block away 
The State Capitol, 
City Hall, Currigan 
Exhibition Hall, 
museums, theaters 
and restaurants 
t including the 
Brown Palace’s 
three great dining¬ 
rooms i within 
walking distance 




own 


Denver, Colorado 80202 
KarfW Mehimann, 
General Manager 
103 / 825-3111 
Til TX NO 45-441f> 


Denver s Preferred Hotel 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

I 

P robably one of the first spy-novel fans to become intrigued with John le 
C arre's new bestseller, The Honourable Schoolboy, was TlML Hong Kong 
| ( oiicspondenl Bing Wong In fact, he got involved with the book and author 
, that are the subjects of this week’s cover story well before Le Carre—David 
Cornwell, thai is - began to write his tale of Bntish intelligence and Far East- 
• ern intrigue Wong and Cornwell met in Hong Kong in the summei of 1975 
i The two became friends and, as Wong recounts. C ornwell "picked my brain" 
i for background detail Later they kept in touch by letter Last October. 

I when Cornwell returned to the city, this time with a manuscript, Wong and 
j the authoi "huddled in his hotel suite for two days, going over a first draft, 
j one paragraph after another He 
had chaits of sea tides, timetables 
| for events tn chronological ordei 
maps and pictures of places m old 
I and contemporary China Corn- 
! well is more fastidious about his 
; novels than many wnlets are about 
; their nonfiction 

; Our piece on Cornwell was the 
I work of Senior Editor Stefan Kan- 
| fet who wrote the story London 
1 Conespondent Dean I ischer, who 
j interviewed the novelist, and Re 
i jxirier-Researcher Anne Hopkins. 

■ who did what would be described 
jin l e C aric's spy aigot as the 
! “bunowing’ - the background re¬ 
search Fischer talked with Corn- 
i well foi 16 hours, both in London 
I and at the authors farmhouse 
' overlooking the Atlantic Ocean 
| Cornwell lived up to his reputation 
, as a rugged interview only when 
! he jauntily insisted that L ischer 
I join him on a ’forced march' of 
'• three miles ovei the cliffs near his 
1 home Otherwise. 1 ischer reports, "to my surprise he was the most cooper- 
, alive subject l have ever interviewed " 

Kanfer who also met Cornwell in England, had a diffcient suipuse 
"l ike everyone else 1 used to wish that Lc Carre would write a senous 
! book, ’ he says But then one day 1 realized that he win writing serious books 
' - they just happened to be in the espionage genre ’ 

I f. DocoJLrO 
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COVER STORY: p. 40 The Honourable Schoolboy a new book 
by John le Carre, seems likely' to become the bestselling spy 
story of out time Published this week. Schoolboy concerns an 
aging agent and his boss head ol the British Secret Semce 
The agent is sent to Southeast Asia to find out why Russian 
money has suddenly started flowing into the area Along the 
way, he parnes wnh an amoral Hong Kong millionaire, while 
lusting alter his mistress The novel is peopled with a fasci¬ 
nating atia> of sub-characters who include a Mexican mei- 
cenaty a crippled, cunning woman known as " Mother Rus¬ 
sia. a ptofessional killet and a loquacious old (’hina hand 1 he 
author of I he Spv B ho Came In from the Cold and I'mhei. 7 al¬ 
lot Soldier. Spv Lc Carte isa foimu mcmbei of the British foi 
cign Service and has had extensive experience in intelligence 
work He made five trips to Asia to rcseaich his latest tx>uk and 
was oikc pinned down by weapons lire in Cambodia Like 
some ol Le ( atre s previous books Schoolboy excels because its 
chaiaclets aie both complex and uedibtc, while its social com¬ 
mentary is incisive 

THE WORLD: p. 6 On his wav to Washington Isiaeli Foieign 
Minister Moshe Da van myslenously disappeaied, surfacing next 
day m Paris, Irom where he flew back to Israel In the interim. 
Timi has learned, Dayan went to Moiocco for a secret meeting 
with King Hassan II. who had a message from Saudi Arabia s 
King Khatid Through Hassan. Khulid warned that failure to 
achieve piogtess toward a Middle Last peace settlement could 
have grave effects, especially in L-gypl whcie the modeiate re¬ 
gime of Anwdr Sadat could become precarious Last month ac¬ 
cording to Timi's sources, Dayan met secretly m I ondon with 
Jordan's King Hussein to discuss the future of the West Baftk 
p.ll South African Prime Ministei John Voister's decision to 
dissolve Patliameni and hold elections on Nov 30 may mask a 
desire to make limited concessions in the area of the nation s 
rigid apartheid policy Ostensibly, the election shapes up as a 
plebiscite on Vorsters plans for a new constitution thdt would 
give greater representation to coloreds and Asians living in South 
Africa, while retaining the actual power in the hands of the 
whites But the pressures to br ing about more substantive change 
are becoming increasingly irresistible Since the Soweto riots of 
June 1976, South Africa's credit position has been badly hurt, 
and the nation has lately been in the grip of a deepening re¬ 
cession Vorster might also use a convincing election victory as 
a way of consolidating power foi his National Party 
p. 14 NATO forces completed ten days of mock combat last 
week, with the Blue team, representing NATO, tnevitably defeat¬ 
ing the invading Orange team, representative of Warsaw Pact 
nations More than 50,000 troops participated in the extravagan¬ 
za, which included the airlifting of 14,000 troops from the (J S 
p. 18 A year after the military seized power, Thailand remains 


vexed by both domestic and foieign pioblems The dangers were 
underscored last week when two homemade bombs narrowly 
missed injuring King Bhumibol Adulyadej and Queen Sinkit 
during a lour ol the nation s restive south .There are signs of in¬ 
creasing tension between Prime Ministei Tanin Kiaivixien and 
the powerful Military Advisory C ouncil that holds the power be¬ 
hind him Tanin has taken a heavyhanded approach in dealing 
with dissidents, alienating some officers who favoi a more con¬ 
ciliatory line In addition there is a growing feeling that gov¬ 
ernment policies lend to show partiality toward residents of 
Bangkok at the expense of the countryside Unless this policy 
of internal colonialism ’ ceases, a high-ranking general recent¬ 
ly warned, the peasants may turn toward Communism 

RELIGION: p. 54 To find out why a laige number of Amer¬ 
icans are no longet involved in organized religion, a Lutheran 
minister toured the U S to interview people who do not attend 
church The majority ot them, he discovered, have been re- 
(xffled by the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of those whodo at¬ 
tend vhureh Others complained that chinch work simply look 
tins much time or that then life-styles were no longer compat¬ 
ible with chuich involvement Remarkably few said that they 
weie atheists or agnostics 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 21 Ending weeks of buigcontng 
scandal Piesident C arter s Budget Director Bert 1 ance resigned 
last week, with Carter himself announcing the decision at an 
emotional press confeience The President suffered from the 
l ance dffair which diveited his attention from more important 
matters while puncturing his claims to political purity Carter 
was also encountering other difficulties last week, as the Senate 
moved to scuttle key parts of his energy program, and as oppo¬ 
sition continued to mount against the tieaty that would transfer 
contiol of the Panama Canal to Panama by the year 2000 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 29 Continued, if less than ex¬ 
uberant, growth lies ahead for the U S economy according to 
the Timi- Board of beonomisis, which held its regulai quarterly 
meeting in New York C itv last week The board believes that 
there will lie no recession Its consensus is that the \mencan 
economy will glow slightly less than 5tn 1977 and will con¬ 
tinue at about that rate for the hrsl half of 1978 David Grove. 
IBM's chief economist, predicted that the expansion rate would 
progressively decline during the second half of 1978 Alan 
Greenspan, who served as chairman of Piesident Ford's Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers, sees little chance of a recession, be¬ 
cause the economy is notably void of imbalances American 
businessmen have been highly cautious lately because many of 
them feat Piesident Carter s energy proposals and his tax re¬ 
form measures, due to be announced early next month 
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MIDIJl f. r -VST 


Major Turn in a Mini War 

Israeli troops make a dangerous incursion 


T he message from Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat to Lgypls 
President Anwar Sadat was shnll 
and urgent 'Our forces arc un¬ 
der heavy Israeli attack 1 nemy war¬ 
planes are overhead We need help des¬ 
perately " Visiting southern Lebanon to 
persuade Palestinian fighters there to ac¬ 
cept a peace arrangement with 1 ebanese 
Christians, the Palestine Libciatron Or¬ 
ganization leader suddenly found himself 
under tire Arafat and his men were be¬ 
sieged at Beaufort Castle - -a historic Cru¬ 
sader fort in the shadow of Mount Hei- 
mon— not only by Christian gunners but 
also by Israeli artillery l)ndei cover of 
those guns, Israeli tanksand armoied t>cr- 
sonnel carriers rumbled across their bor¬ 
der into Lebanon The mini war that has 
raged off and on in southern Lebanon foi 
neaily a year thus took a sharp danger¬ 
ous turn 

The Israeli incursion raised feais that 
a battlefield miscalculation could acci¬ 
dentally trigger a fifth Middle 1 ast wai 
Officials in Damascus complained bitteily 
that the Israelis were deliberately Irving 
to provoke the Syrian tioops in 1 ch- 
anon Since the official end of the maioi 
civil war in Lebanon last Octobei to 
avoid any such confrontation, the lsiae- 
lis have stayed south of the Litani Rivet 
—Israel's so-called ted line (see map 1 
There was also speculation in Damascus 
that the Israelis might use any lesponse 


as an excuse foi a pie-emptive strike 
against Sy i la L ven if they were not spoil¬ 
ing foi a tight- and Jeiusalem insisted 
they weie not - Arabs also conjectured 
that Israel intended to occupy Lebanon 
south of the Lilam Rivei to keep the Pal¬ 
estinians out ol the area Washington 
which had no advance notice ftom Je- 
lusalem of the move was almost as 
alaimed as the Aiabs Piesidenl ( ailei 
and Secietarv of State ( yius Vance ex¬ 
pressed then concern to loieign Min¬ 
ister Moshe Davan during his Washing¬ 
ton visit. Dayan meioly bucked the 
American piolest to leiusalem 

At week s end the Israelis lemained 
in southern l chanon Best estimates were 
that the Israeli foices consisted of a bat¬ 
talion of infantry supported by ailiileiy 
and aimoi They were also pioteeted by 
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Israeli armored personnel carrier passing through fence Into Lebanon 


heavy an cover and a flotilla of patrol 
boats off the Lebanese ports of Tyre and 
Sidon to cut off supplies for the Pales¬ 
tinians Under ptolection of Israeli artil¬ 
lery, Defense Minister I/er Weizman 
even toured the area in an unmarked au¬ 
tomobile, accompanied by Chief of Staff 
Mordecai Gur and Major General Yan- 
ush Ben-Gal, commandei of Israel s 
northern sector 

lsiaeii officials insisted that they had 
no temtorial claims on 1 ebanon and that 
their troops would pull back to ihe boi- 
dei if and when a new cease-flic is signed 
Isiael s goal was to beef up the Christian 
foices south ot the 1 itani and pievent the 
Palestinians fiom moving in We won't 
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" We won V let the terron tM back to the border area 


let the terronsts back to the bolder area,” 
said Wei/man The Chnsttans and other 
minority groups in the area (mostly Druze 
and Shi'a Muslims) are outnumbered by 
the Palestinians—about 2,500 combai 
troops to 3,000 But the Christians have 
plenty of U S -made weapons (supplied, 
of course by Israel) and the Palestinians 
have suffered heavy losses At least 25 
were reported killed last week in a battle 
for the town of Khiyam, but the Pales¬ 
tinians said they had inflicted casualties 
themselves on both the Christians and the 
Israelis UN observers who are stationed 
in the area to check on cease-fire vtola- 
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lions have also been hit U N vehicles 
have been destroyed by mines and last 
week a two-man team, one French of¬ 
ficer and one American, w as pinned down 
by Israeli artillery fire because its 
observation post was close to Beaufort 
Castle 

Since the battle in southern I cbanon 
began last year, about 100,000 people 
have been forced to flee their villages 
and the landscape has been devastated 
The direct cause of the fighting in the 
south was the end of the 10-month civil 
war, which was fought mainly in north¬ 
ern Lebanon Humbled by the Synan 
army, which finally moved into Lebanon 
in force to separate sides and end the 
shooting, the Palestinians were detci- 
mined to lecapture then old positions in 
the south, from w hich they launche' i guer¬ 
rilla raids and mortar attacks against 
the Israelis Hoping to cieate a buffer 
/one between its bolder and the Pal¬ 
estinian camps. Israel befriended, liained 
and armed the C hristians 1 heir forces 
were backed by Israeli artillery which 
fired up loa thousand loundsa day at Pal¬ 
estinian positions 

Alai mod b\ the potential danger of a 
C’hristian-Palestiman clash, Syiia eailiei 
this year unangcd a peace meeting The 
Palestinians teluctanlly agieed to reduce 
then forces in the south to a token 250 
men and to observe a demilitarized /one 
stretching 9'-. miles from the Israeli hor- 
dei 7 he Chiistians also agreed to demo¬ 
bilize and allow the aiea to be patioiled 
by the Lebanese aims which Piesident 
l.lias Saikis is attempting to lebuild as a 
peace-keeping force inside his shattered 
country The agreement appealed so 
promising that U S diplomats took an ac¬ 
tive part in the discussions and undertook 
to sell the plan to Isiacl The settlement 
collapsed because Israel would not accept 
it 

T he Israelis, cleatly, have their own 
ideas about how to keep peace in 
the area Last week's incuision was an 
unmistakable message to Damascus and 
Beirut that not even a token fence of Pal¬ 
estinians is permissible in southern Leb¬ 
anon In the midst of last week's fight¬ 
ing the Isiaeli government pointed out, 
Palestinian Katyusha rockets from across 
the border hit the Israel' towns of Safad 
and Qiryat Shemona- scene of a noto¬ 
rious fedayeen taid in 1974. in which 18 
Israelis and three Palestinians died, and 
15 people were wounded II Washington 
cannot persuade the Isiaclis to back off 
however, the US is bound to lose a bit 
of credibility among the Arabs t \plaincd 
an American diplomat involved in the 
situation “If we can't get them out of 
there, the Arabs are bound to think, 'Well, 
Washington's got no clout with this gov¬ 
ernment If the Americans can't get a 
cot ple of tanks and soldiers out of south¬ 
ern Lebanon, how are they ever going 
to get them off the West Bank' 1 ' ” How 
indeed 9 ■ 


DIPLOMACY 


Bazaar Bargaining in Washington 

New flexibility, but nothing is nailed down 


El^Phese talks wcie not designed to 

I reach agreement' That warning 
was sounded by Piess Secretaiy Jody 
Powell as high-level foreign officials be¬ 
gan trooping to Washington fen meetings 
with Jimmy Cartel and Cyrus Vance 
I he Piesident and his Secretary of State 
were looking for movement on peace talks 
in the Middle Last and on sliategic aims 
negotiations with the Soviets but were 
caieful not to let expec tat ions get out of 
hand In the end. salt was still stale¬ 
mated However, theie seemed to be a 
minute improvement in a procedural bot¬ 
tleneck that has blocked a reconvening 
of the Geneva Conference between Is¬ 
raelis and Arabs But there was no pro- 
giess on the basic issues of Israel’s re¬ 
fusal to withdiaw' to its 1967 borders oi 
to accept an independent Palestinian stale 
on the West Bank 

The Administration's push on the 
Middle East t.xik place against a back- 
diop of ominous new fighting between Is¬ 
raeli and Palestinian forces in southern 
Lebanon This provided an extra note of 


urgency as the first visitor, Israeli For¬ 
eign Minister Moshe Dayan, arrived in 
Washington after a mysterious side trip 
for some peisonal diplomacy of his own 
He was followed by his counterpart from 
the most moderate of Israel s adversaries, 
Ismail Pahmy of Lgypt This week, when 
Calter and Vance meet with Jordanian 
Premier Mudar Badran and Syrian For¬ 
eign Ministei Abdel Hahm Khaddam, the 
talk may turn tougher Khaddam is ex¬ 
pected to uige the US to speed up the 
peace prix;css by making use of its heavy 
leverage on Jerusalem 

Dayan provided the new cause for 
hope during lunch {filet de sole veromque) 
at the State Department when Vance 
asked ‘What about Palestinian partici¬ 
pation'’'’ To his hosts' surprise. Dayan's 
reply showed some tiny signs of flexibil¬ 
ity He reiterated that Jerusalem re¬ 
mained unalterably opposed to seating a 
delegation from the Palestine Liberation 
Organization at the conference Nonethe¬ 
less. Israel might accept the presence of 
pro-P L O Palestinians who are not mem- 







Jimmy Carter and Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan in the Oval Office 




b, 


The President greets Dayan's counterpart, Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy 

Refusing to slam the door that the Israelis had opened ever so slightly 
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bers of the terrorist group In response to 
another question from Vance Dayan in¬ 
dicated that the Palestinians could be part 
of a Pan-Arab delegation its members 
might include some \iab mayors from 
the West Rank 

Dayan seemed less amenable to com¬ 
promise on another issue raised by Vance 
the Jewish settlements in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories '1 he I oreign Minister rejected the 
American ludgment that these settle¬ 
ments are obstacles to a peace agreement 
Said he I or us it is a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, of Jews being allowed to live any¬ 
where in Lrcl/ I Land ofl Israel Dayan 
added that his government would try not 
to be ‘ proviKative 1 about the settlements 
and insisted that Premier Menachem Be¬ 
gin was merely eanying out a polio cre¬ 
ated by previous Labor governments 

At a press conference nest day, Da¬ 
yan carefully noted that the existence of 
the settlements would have no influence 
on the final drawing of territorial lines 
—even though Israel has no intention of 


The World 

giving up all the West Bank and retreat- ^ 
mg to its pre-1%7 borders The Foreign | 
Minister left open the possibility that Is- i 
tael would accept a Pan-Arab delegation | 
at Geneva if the composition of its mem- : 
hership could be agreed upon Geneva ! 
is closer every day we get closer ’ he sard ! 
Davan also had kindly words for Jordan's j 
King Hussein and Egyptian President I 
Anwai Sadat, both he said ‘ do want to j 
conclude peace talks with us ' | 

A s rf to prove him right f-gvpt s I ahmv j 
refused to slam the door that Dayan ; 
j had opened cvci so slightly I uhmy made ; 

! it clear that the F.gyptians have sluing res- ! 
ovations about a Pan-Aiab delegation A j 
membei of his delegation explained later 1 
j ”1 venlually we would have to break down ! 

, into subcommittees for senous negotia- ; 
j lions at Geneva and once again we would ' 

1 run into the pioblem of persuading Isiael ! 

, to negotiate with the PI O representa 1 
! lives' Nonetheless, among the options ; 
j not ruled out by F ahmv weie 1) a Pan- 


Arab delegation that would include Pales¬ 
tinians. some of them—but not all 
— P l O membcis, and 2) a delegation to 
Geneva from the Aiab League Asa mem¬ 
ber of the league, the P L O would be rep¬ 
resented as fully as Lgypt, Jordan or Syria 
His central point, though, was that it was 
up to the Palestinians themselves to de¬ 
cide who would represent them 

It was F-ahmys judgment that the 
P I O was eager for official talks with 
LIS diplomats This was borne out m Par¬ 
is, where the PI () s dc facto Foreign 
Minister Farouk Kaddoumi, told TlML's 
Robert Kroon 'We will not object to go¬ 
ing to Geneva as part of a single Arab 
delegation, provided we get separate invi¬ 
tations from the U S and Soviet cochair¬ 
men ’ One bai to P L O participation is 
Washingtons insistence that the organi¬ 
zation endoise United Nations Resolution 
242 which calls foi "secure borders ' for 
all nations in the aiea an implicit recog¬ 
nition of Israel's right to exist The P 1 O 
has refused to accept the resolution since 


I 
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How to Lean on Israel 

I t was an extraordinary scene Standing before (he TV cam¬ 
eras next to the beaming loicign Mirustei of an allied 
nation, F londa Senator Richard Stone last week denounced 
LI S State Department policy In the case of almost any 
other count!y, it would have been considered an affront to 
the U S -but not if the minister is Moshe Dayan and the 
country is Israel I he incident illustrates the special prob¬ 
lems the U S faces in trving to push Isiael toward a moie pli¬ 
able attitude that is necessary to bring about a Middle I ast 
settlement Just how much level age does Washington have'’ 
Israel s dependence on the U S has grown to staggering 
—and probably unhealthy- proportions American aid now- 
amounts to nearly $2 billion annually or 
$600 for every man. woman and child in the 
country The aid total constitutes 16', of Is 
rael s national budget, and Premier Mena¬ 
chem Begrn's hawkish government is re¬ 
questing $2 3 billion for fiscal 1979 F he 
money is divided almost equally between 
economic and military aid, and half of the 
economic portion ($525 million) is a direct 
grant 1'he rest is in long-term loans at nom¬ 
inal (2', to 1',)interest rates 

About half of ll S military assistance to Israel is also a 
giveaway the sole exception to a 1973 law for bidding oul- 
nght military gifts to other countries On loans for hard¬ 
ware, Israel often receives a ten-year grace period before 
repayments begin rather than the customary eight Israel 
usually gets the very latest U S weapons -sometimes even 
before American servicemen have been issued all of theirs 
Both money and weapons are obvious levers lor nudg¬ 
ing Israel closer to the U S diplomatic position But the Ad¬ 
ministration is unlikely to yank on either one too hard For 
one thing, the U S position in the world would be severely 
damjged if Israel were to suffer a military disaster Lor an¬ 
other, any Middle Last peace settlement demands the vol¬ 
untary cooperation of its signatories, a too unwilling Israel 
would probably not honor the agreement for long 

Still, pressure is possible in the military area The U S 
has already delayed hut not denied, shipmenls of F-16 light¬ 


ers and other advanced wcaponiv has refused to sell con¬ 
cussion bombs to Isiael, and promised to supply Hawk mis j 
siles to neighbor mg Jordan • 

In the economic held Washington has protested Is- i 
raeli ollshoie oil exploration in the Gulf of Suez F’ubhcity 
forced cancellation ol a cozy arrangement undei which the 
expenses of the 202-man Israeli arms-purchasing mission , 

in New York was picked up by the U S Washington could | 

drag its feet in helping develop Isiael's own armaments in¬ 
dustry and refuse to deliver a promised nuclear power i 

[riant The Administration could alxilish the tax deduction 1 

that encourages Americans to send tens of millions of did : 
lars to Israel via the United Jewish Appeal and other chan¬ 
nels The U S could end a policy of joint ventures between 
the two countries, like an expensive dcsalimzution plant re- i 
cenlly completed in Icl Aviv ; 

In the diplomatic area the ll S could re¬ 
duce ns suppoit for Israel at international fo¬ 
rums or even abstain on votes against Israel 
at the U N President Carter could fight a 
public opinion battle and further publicise 
U S disagicements with Isiael on specific is¬ 
sues Some lough questions might be asked. j 
for example, about whether the Israeli set¬ 
tlements in occupied territory. which Wash¬ 
ington considers illegal, are in effect financed 
by U S money The Admimstialion could also publicly in- 
quue about the treatment of Palestinian political prisoners 
(current numbei 3,200) some of whom have allegedly heen 
tortured by Israeli authorities 

Begrn’s government is confident however, that Carter 
will not turn the sciews any tighter Reason the influence of 
the Jewish lobby and Israel's powerful friends in Congress 
Says one Isiaeli official ‘ If he tries to pressure us, there will 
be a hattle royal and it will lie fought on American soil I’m 
not sure we won't win ” If the Isiaelis felt deserted by their 
only ally, they might conceivably launch a last-ditch Middle 
Last war in order to cripple their Arab enemies—even 
though their antagonists cannot be forever subdued militar¬ 
ily, and there is always the danger of bringing the Soviets 
back massively into the Middle East U S pressure for com¬ 
promise must be linked to Israel's own self-interest—for the 
latter cannot live indefinitely in a state of siege 
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it refers to the Palestinians as refugees 
rather than as a nation with rights 

To eliminate this obstacle, Rumania's 
U N delegation—with Arab backing 
—will propose a resolution in the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly calling for a Palestinian 
homeland kaddoumi stressed repeatedly 
to Kroon that the resolution would not 
“modify or replace" Resolution 242 
Asked if the PLO demand foi an in¬ 
dependent Palestinian state meant all of 
Israel, Kaddoumi replied ' No, a portion 
We would settle for the West Bank and 
Gaza " The Israelis, however have made 
it clear that they will not suitender 


any occupied territory to the PLO 
Although Administration officials 
recognized that little was accomplished 
during last week's bazaar bargaining, they 
achieved more than they had expected 
Said a senior official "We’re encouraged 
but not ecstatic ’’ Had anything definite 
been resolved in Dayan's private talks 
with Vance and Caiier 0 Said another sc 
| mor U S aide It will be another week 
! at least befoie we see which way things 
are going ' But even if they are headed 
in Geneva's direction chances foi full 
scale talks between Arabs and Israelis are 
still very remote ■ 
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I Foreign Minister Mo&he Dayan 


Jordan’s King Hussein 


The Minister and His Mystery Trip 

Dayan gets a message from an Arab leader 


D ayan siiuttif a mystlry, cried 
London's Daily Telegraph Ee Monde 
speculated on LES MYS1ER1EUX DE- 
PLACEMEN rs Dl M DAYAN What 
prompted such puzzled headlines were 
some sudden and inexplicable changes in 
the flight plans of Israeli F-oreign Min¬ 
ister Moshe Dayan Shot tly before he was 
scheduled to fly from Brussels to New 
York, Dayan dropped out of sight He sur¬ 
faced next day and took an El A1 flight 
from Paris back to Isiaei. where he con¬ 
ferred briefly with Premier Mcnachem 
Begin In Tel Aviv, Dayan deviated from 
his schedule once more instead of taking 
an El A1 flight to New York, he flew to Zu¬ 
rich to catch a Swissan jet 

What was Dayan up to’’ The second 
change m plans was foi the luxury-lov¬ 
ing minister's comfort and convenience 
The first one, however, involved an im¬ 
portant and sectet diplomatic mission 
Timl has learned that the reason for Day¬ 


an’s mysterious disappearance and his un¬ 
scheduled return to Israel was d rendez¬ 
vous with Monxcos Hassan II at the 
King’s summer palace in Tangiei Day¬ 
an flew to Tangier after disguising him¬ 
self by taking off his famous black eyc- 
patch and donning dark glasses and a 
j diplomat's Homburg hat The Moroccan 
| King has met befoie with olhei Israeli 
leaders his last such secret tete-a-tete was 
six months ago, with foimer Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin The Tangier summit was 
arranged because H.issan had a message 
for Dayan from King Khalid of Saudi 
Arabia, the bankroller of Egypt. Syria, 
Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization The gist of the message, as 
conveyed by Hassan 

1) If negotiations break down and the 
alternative is war, Egypt would have to 
seek Russian military aid—a prospect 
that would threaten the moderate regime 
of President Anwar Sadat 


2) Egypt would considei interim talks 
as a fallback if Geneva negotiations failed 
Syria is against inteiim agreements But 
Saudi Arabia, whose views the Svridns ob¬ 
viously must respect, also favors limned 
talks to picseive momentum should Ge¬ 
neva not succeed 

3) Arab leaders aie giavely concerned 
about the Begin policy of encouraging new 
Jewish settlements on occupied temtory 
particularly the West Bank 

Dayan considered Hassan s message 
so important that he returned to Israel 
- to Piemiei Begin ssurpnse- for discus¬ 
sions and perhaps fresh instructions I he 
I oieign Mimstei spent HO minutes with 
Begin and three top aides Major Gen¬ 
eral Yitzhak lloki, head of Mossad (Is¬ 
rael's evjuivalent ot the ClAi Brigadier 
General I phidim Poran. Begins intelli¬ 
gence adviser, and Lliahu Ben-Eliassar, 
director-general of the Premiei s office 
Dayan discussed the need for alternative 
diplomatic approaches in case of a Ge¬ 
neva confeience impasse He also urged 
Begin to lone down all talk of new set¬ 
tlements, including hawkish Agneulture 
Minister Ariel Sharon's grandiose plans 
to settle 2 million Jews in occupied ter¬ 
ritory Dayan however, flew on to Wash¬ 
ington with instructions to pursue the 
piospects for an overall settlement with¬ 
in the framework of a Geneva conference 

D ayans Visit to Tangier was not his 
only teceni encounlci with an Arab 
head of state Last month Dayan met Jor¬ 
dan's King Hussein m London, at a safe 
house jointly arranged by Isiach and lor- 
duman secunty agents Hussein, who had 
five secret meetings with Rabin and one 
with fornioi Defense Mimstei Shimon 
Petes repeated a longstanding promise 
Israel could have an overall peace treaty 
with Joidan if it returned all the occupied 
tcriiiory Hussein said in effect I am 
toady to open a Jordanian embassy in Is¬ 
rael but you will have to pull out Horn the 
West Bank " Hussein also indicated that 
he was willing to negotiate along the lines 
of the Israeli formula -a little land foi a 
little peace In return for an eight- to ten- 
mile strip along the Joidan Rivet, Joidan 
would sign a partial agieement ‘I he alter¬ 
native, he warned, was for Dayan to “go 
deal with the PLO' 

In then talks, Dayan stressed Isiaels 
worries about bolder secunty If Joidan 
once agdin controlled the West Bank he 
insisted Palestinian guemllns might eas¬ 
ily slip inui Israel to carry out ten oust at¬ 
tacks The gist of Hussein's reply "You 
now control the West Bank You have 
your army, poltce and securilv services 
Have you been able to stop the terror¬ 
ists'’ I might esen do bettet than you have 
done " In the end Dayan proposed a 
“functional partition" of ihe West Bank 
in exchange foi a nonbelligeiency treaty 
Undei such an agreement the Israelis 
would mainiain Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank and would control border se¬ 
curity, the Amman government would 
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have jurisdiction over the mtei nal affairs Beyond that, the secret meetings were 
of the Palestinian Arabs I he King was calculated to brighten Dayan s image He 
caiefully noncommittal would like to succeed Begin as Premier, 

Dayan's secret talks have not been but he has not had a secuie power base 
limited to Aiab leadeis Since becoming since leaving the Labor Alliance to join 
Foreign Mimsiei hi Begin s government the new government Seciet diplomacy 
in June, he has held unpubhcized discus- can make influential friends as well as in- 
sions with the .Shah oflian. Turkish Pie- triguing headlines It can also provoke 
mier Sulevman Demirel and Indian critics ' Oui Poieign Minister," editon- 
Prime Minister Moiuiji Desai The meet- ali/ed the Israeli newspaper Mu 'anv last 
ings were designed 10 impiove Israel's week has special talents in the sphere 
shadowy relations with what the late Da- of thunderous secrecy The entire woild 
vid Ben-Gurion called its "periphery al- is always well informed about his time- 
hances' on the outskirts of the Arab table Mr Dayan creates loo much ado 
world Iran, for example, supplies nearly about his secrets Added a second news- 
all of Israel’s oil Turkey after aloofness paper, AI Hamishtuat ‘He certainly 
following the 1967 Middle Fast war, has achieved one aim—to keep the name 
again begun to trade and talk Dayan in the headlines ' ■ 



EAST-WIST 

Wading into the Stream 

No panic, even though a SALT deadline expires 


M inutes tick away and the deadline 
nears At midnight, Oct 2, a key sec¬ 
tion of the Strategic Arms L imitation 
Treaty expires Aftei that the U S and 
the Soviet Union will no longei be bound 
by the ceilings on offensive, strategic 
weapons to which they agreed hve years 
ago Despite .Soviet Foreign Minister An¬ 
drei Gromyko's meetings in Washington 
last week with President Jimmy Carter 
and Secietary of State Cyrus Vance, there 
is virtually no chance that a new arms ac¬ 
cord can be reached before the deadline 
Lxptrauon of the treaty provisions 
will piobably be less than cataclysmic—at 
least in the short run Neuher in the U S 
nor in the Soviet Union are assembly lines 
revved up and waiting to begin immediate 
pioduction of deadly new weapons In a 
letter to the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee the Administration last week 
said it planned to make a 'unilateral pol¬ 
icy declaiation" promising to abide infor¬ 
mally by the SAl 1 ceilings, "provided that 
the Soviet Union exercises similar re¬ 
straint ' Moscow is expected to make the 
same promise this week But the longer 
the arms deadlock, the greater are the 
chances that each side will develop new 
weapons systems that futuic treaties may 
find impossible to eliminate or control 
Gromyko spent most of his 14 hours 
with U S officials last week discussing 
sai r But in his meeting with Carter, two 
of the three hours weie devoted to such 
global issues as the Middle East, Africa. 
European secunty and the climate of 
East-West relations The President em¬ 
phasized that he remained concerned 
about the Soviet Union’s record on hu¬ 


man rights and specifically raised the 
issue of the continued imprisonment of 
Soviet Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky 
It was Vance and Gromyko’s most 
productive session to date, but then pub¬ 
lic statements were cautious, even cryp¬ 
tic After one session, for instance, the So¬ 
viet diplomat said to newsmen at the State 
Department ‘We have waded into the 
stream, but we haven't walked out of it 
yet because there are lots of locks I would 
like to urge all of you to display some pa¬ 
tience " To which Vance added "Until 
we get to the othei side of the shore. 1 
don’t have much to say At meeting’s 
end. both sides sounded slightly more op¬ 
timistic and raised the hope of a new 
agreement ‘ within the neai future ” 

The Soviets have been insisting that 
SAl T IT follow the guidelines approved by 
Moscow's I eomd Bic/hnev and President 
Cierald Fold at their 1974 summit in Vla¬ 
divostok These allow each side 2.400 stra¬ 
tegic missile launchers of which 1,120 can 
be aimed with MIRVs - multiple, indepen¬ 
dently targetahle wai heads As clear as 
these guidelines may have seemed ong- 
maiiy they soon became nuied in con¬ 
troversy 1 he U S foi instance, has been 
insisting that the ceilings cover the 
USSR s new Back lire boinbei, the So¬ 
viets icject this In turn, Moscow argues 
that US aiicraft bung uuise missiles 
-relatively cheap accuiale subsonic- 
drones - -be counted against the MIRV quo¬ 
ta Here the U S balks making the So 
viets. as an Ameiican negotiator puls it. 
“neuralgic' on lhe issue ofciuises 


T he U S has also become increasingly 
concerned about a new- generation of 
] intercontinental ballistic missiles that the 
| Soviets are ready to lest and about ex¬ 
isting rockets that may become "silo bust¬ 
ers. ’ with lhe explosive foice and pinpoint 
accuracy to destiny LI S missiles in their 
underground launcheis In light of this po¬ 
tential danger - and because Cartel can¬ 
celed the B-l bomhei piogram--the U S 
feels that cruise missiles will have to as¬ 
sume a major share of the buiden for re¬ 
taliation in case of a surprise Soviet at¬ 
tack Thus Washington will how to 
Moscow’s insistence that cruises be re¬ 
stricted only if the Sin lets reciprocate 
Whatever shape salt II eventually 
takes, it w ill be carefully scrutinized by the 
Pentagon and national secunty affairs ex¬ 
perts in Congress Some, like Democratic 
Senatoi Scoop Jackson of Washington, 
fear that U S negotiators might be tempt¬ 
ed to give away too much to the Soviets 
Jackson, in fact, aigues that the Senate 
should ratify even the 'policy declara¬ 
tion" by which the Administration prom¬ 
ises to respect sal I ceilings (The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act makes any 
arms limitation agreement subject to con¬ 
gressional approval ) To make his point, 
Jackson, who heads the ai ms-control sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, plans to schedule hearings on 
the status of the salt talks ■ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Vorster Calls for Elections 

And mourners for a martyr challenge the system 

I n its long history of defiance and griev¬ 
ance, South Africa and especially its 
ruling. Afrikanei-dominated National 
Party, has almost seemed born for con¬ 
flict iven so, the tumuli that taged 
around the government of Pnme Minis¬ 
ter John Vorster last week may vciy well 
have set the stage for the supreme strug¬ 
gle between the Afrikaners and African 
nationalism 

Amid mounting evidence that Steven 
Biko, founder of South Africa s black con¬ 
sciousness movement, died as a result of 
injuries he leceived while in detention 
lliMi Sept 26), blacks and whiles alike 
demanded the resignation of Justice Mm- 
istei James Kiugei foi his callous han¬ 
dling of the case At the same time, black j 
uniest was fusing into a sustained cam- j 
paign of tesistance In Johannesburg’s 
Soweto ghetto, only 1,000 of 27,000 post- , 
primary students and half then teacheis | 
showed up to register foi the new school j 
year, the dissidents are piotesting the in- j 
leriot system of' Bantu education 

Despite these signals of discontent, I 
Voister seemed extraordinarily confident j 
last week as he made a surpi isc announce¬ 
ment dissolving Parliament and calling j 
new elections for Nov 30. a yeai and a I 
half ahead of schedule In a teisc, tough 1 
statement, the Pnme Ministei made deal Prime Minister John Vorster 
that the campaign would be fought on two 
issues 1) interference from foreign med¬ 
dlers” meaning the U S and othei 
Western countries—who in Vorstei s 
woids. ’go so far as to claim one man, 
one vote for the whole of .South A ft tea j 
and 2) a new constitution which would I 
give some measute of self-rule to South 
Aft tea’s coloreds" and Asians bee bo.\> 
while keeping essential authority in a 
white-ruled presidential Cabinet 

There was no question that Votstet 
and his National Patty would not only j * 
win handily but substantially inciease | 
their 121-seat majority in the 171-mem- ! 
her Parliament The liberal opposition 
parties, which gain most of then suppoi t 
from South Africa’s Lnglish-speaking 
whiles, are riven with angry feuds Both 
they and the neglected minorities who 
would supposedly benefit under the new 
constitution are opposed to it, hut they 
have little chance of thwaittng John Vor- 
ster's will 

Railroaded thiough parly congtcsses 
early this year, the new constitution would ' 
end South Africa’s system of parliamen¬ 
tary supremacy, based on the British 
model Three separate but unequal par¬ 
liaments would be set up one for the 4 3 
million whites, with 185 members, anoth- 
ei for the 2 5 million coloteds, with 92 
sears, and a third for the 1 million Asians, 

with 46 seats Real power would be vest- and 

ed in a President who, unlike the present Heading toward a shov 



Prime Ministei. would have vulually su- 
picme powers Assuming he wins the elec¬ 
tion, Vo'stei would liccomc ihe Piesident 
[ he now constitution might have been 
moie acceptable if less politically feasible, 
a decade ago, when the unyielding stance 
• of the National Party had a broadei base 
of white popular support T o succeed now, 
the government will have to allay suspi¬ 
cion by coloicds that it is only Hying to 
captuie them in a subservient position 
within a while fotttess and (fat mote dif¬ 
ficult) overcome black hostility loany sys- 
1 tern that denies them representation 

T he proposed constitution has alieady 
come undei tne as intolerable because 
; u oll'cis no political tights to the coun 
I try s 8 million ui ban blacks South Af¬ 
rica s 10 million othei hlueks ate consid- 
\ tued to be citizens of nine tribal 
■ homelands'' that Pieioita hut virtually 
i no one else envisions as sovereign na¬ 
tions IheColoied labor Patty whtch’ts 
; more inclined to make common cause 
| with blacks than with whites these days 
; has also tejected the constitution 
| Other critics of the government at- 
' guc that the ptoposed tefoims arc only a 
i thin disguise foi a total [jkcovei of pow- 
■ ci by the National Pails I think tins is 
i icallv the first step tovvatd the ci cation 
of a neo-diclaioiship ' says Allistct 
Spaiks editoi of Johannesburg s Rand 
' fhii/y Mail But not everyone is so pes- 

ni 1 1 insist 1 ' ^iiirial ils nulepemlenoc 
, in tkloKi |M7#» ti yumnl horm Ltiut Boplunh.i- 
l II Ik scl Iiu in ITckCinKi 


>•**'*. 



Biko’s widow Nslkl and friends at sheep-slaughtering ceremony before funeral 

Heading toward a showdown of Afrikaners and Aft nan nationalism 
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! simislic Vorster s tcntaiivc stall at to- : 
i structuring the political base ol South Af- 
| rican societv ma> still he accepted by 
| many as a welcome sign of movement 
I Willie l.steihuyse a noted Afnkanei phi- 
| losophy lee Hirer at the Univcisitv ofSlel- 
I Icnhosch regaids himself 'as one ol the 
! people who want to see diastie changes 
I We hope tne elections will give the Prime 
1 Mmislu the opporlunils and the tout 
j age tv' push ahead with some diamatie 
! and diaslie changes 

Some of those changes mav take place 
I inside the National Paity in which a pei- 
j sonal contest for )sower is shaping up 
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toughly along lines defined mainly by the 
speed ol change imhei than resistance to 
change Assuming that the election 
strengthens Vorstei's hold over the pai¬ 
ty. he may be able to tire lustice Mintstet 
Kruger lot his tole in the Biko scandal 
without alienating his haid-limng allies 
A soft-spoken mode;ate who had 
1 founded the black South African Students 
; Organization. Biko, 30 was the 20th black 
1 known to have died in detention over the 
past 18 months Although results of an au- 
topsv had not vet been iclcascd souices 
close to the investigation said last week 
, that Biko had sufTcicd injuries that sug¬ 


gested he had been beaten or tortured 
Krugci who at fust said the 6-fl 2-in . 

, 200-lb Biko had died as a result of a onc- 
1 week hunger strike, later declared “I do 
1 not think that this is a suicide case ” He 
added that heads may roll' when the 
1 facts aie in If so it would be a novelty 
: foi South Africa Only one case of those 
! who previously died in detention evei 
came to trial a judge acquitted foui po- 
i licemen of mutdei on a technicality, while 
, strongly implying police icsponsibihly 

There were apparently some embar- 
, rassed attempts within the jxjlice locovei 
i up Bikos death Kiuger was not told of 


Apartheid’s Other Victims 

W fhile South Africans sometimes s.i> flippantly that then 
count!y’s coloi problem began nine months altci Jail 
van Riebecck and Ins Dutch I ast I ndia Company set lie is ai - 
lived at the Cape of Good Hope m 1652 In many ways 
! this is how the 'coloreds liucially mi\ed South Africans! 

! have long been regaided by whiles -as a joke and an cm- 

| bariassmenL. as brown Atrikaneis ihe living evidence of 

indiscretions by then foicljtheis 

1 Van Riebeeck imported slaves from Mozambique, Mad¬ 

agascar India C cylon and ihe Malay Aichipelago. during 
! the fust few yeais of the settlement, he encouraged his 
men to many slave women who had been converted to 
J Christianity Theie was also casual mating between vis- 
i iling l uiopean sailors and local nomadic Hottentot women, 
and between slaves hull-btceds and the Hottentots In 
1682 Ihe Cape colony rulers decreed that whites could 
; not marry freed slaves ol 'full color but could con 
! iinue to many half-hiceds Nonetheless i<regular unions 

j continued 

Most of the 2 5 million color eds live in the weslei n C ape 
; Province, there ate also small pockets near Dm ban Natal 
and Johannesburg I hey generally speak Afl ikaans, the lan¬ 
guage of the Dutch settlers They have belle! employment 
! oppoilumlies and arc usually paid more - than blacks, pur- 
i Ocularly in the Cape whole many hold skilled or semi- 

i skilled jobs that would be reserved for whites m lohun- 

nesburg But like blacks and Asians they are subject to 
rigid apaitheid laws that designate where they may live, 

| what public facilities they may use and that ofvouise, foi- 
bid them to marry whites 

j Until the early 1950s some coloied men who qualified 

because of education and property ownership could vote for 
! white candidates in the South African Pailiament I heir 

l franchise ended in 1956, aware that coloreds tended to vote 

j for the anti-apartheid opposition, the National Paity 

i changed the constitution to remove them from the voters 

ioils In 1964 the Colored Persons' Representative Council 
’ was established, it has no pailiamentaiy powcis hut is an- 

I swerable to a white C abinet minister Its chief function is to 

assist in administering housing, health and social welfare 
I policies for coloreds 

S outh Africa's 850 000 "Asiatics as they aie officially 
designated, endure many of the same restrictions as the 
i coloreds Mostly of Indian birth or descent they do not in- 
| elude South Africa s 8 000 or so Chinese who are. curiously, 
treated almost as honorary whites under the apartheid laws 
The first Asians were impoiled in 1860 to work as inden¬ 
tured laborers on the sugar estates then being started in the 
| fertile coastal regions of Natal Some who had come over as 


ti adds eventually started small shops or became market gar¬ 
deners and hawkers Many have branched out into the man- 
uldctuimg mdustnes mostly in textiles and clothing rice 
pioeessing ami sugat milling Like the coloreds South Af- 
ucan Asians have then own schools, including the Uni¬ 
versity ol Natal (Wcstvillei 

Asian political activists have been silenced by 'banning 
oulcrs under secui ity legislation of the past 15 years, and a 
lew have been detained But for the most pail, the Asians 
tend to be politically conservative 1 hell official channel of 
communication with the government is the 30-membci 
South African Indian ( ouncil But there is no vital political 
organization that speaks lor Asians 


Aslan woman outside restroom in Johannesburg 

Politically conservative, they have no vital organization 
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Leadership 


In our comer of the world, Seattle-First is 
the leader in banking 

We're the largest bank in the Pacific 
Northwest with over 165 domestic branches and 
assets of more than $5 billion (We rank 24th 
overall in the U S) 

Our location, coupled with our dominant 
size, has made us a natural gateway into and out 
of the Pacific Rim And the natural choice as the 


bank for over 1?(X> international biisniev-.e 1 ; 

Try us (>n for -,ize And for the kin- 1 ■ A 
expenence that leads to smooth sailing tl rough 
international commerce 
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Biko’s death until twelve hours later and 
readily accepted the explanation of a 
“hunger strike" fiom his own security po 
lice without wailing for the initial results 
of the post-mortem Kiugcr further add¬ 
ed to the mystery of Biko s last hours when 
he disclosed that in the 24 hours before 
his death Biko had been transferred from 
Port Lh/abelh wheie he was originally 
held, to Pretona, a distance of 750 miles 
South Africa's blacks lost a leadei. but 
gained a martyr Protests ovei Biko's 
death were widespread, this time nmong 
whiles as well as blacks At a rally inside 
the Johannesburg city hall, 2,000 mem¬ 
bers of the opposition Piogressive Fed¬ 
eral Party called for Kruger s oustei and 
repeal of the internal security laws Kow- 
le Marais, a prominent foimer judge and 
onetime member of the National Party, 
declared that Biko's death had made him 



Unanswered questions 


a “complete and unequivocal enemy of 
the security legislation in South Africa " 
Even the pro-goveinment weekly Rapport 
editorialized that “it is no longer the se¬ 
curity police’s reputation that is at stake, 
but that of South Africa 

As eulogies continued thioughout the 
country, police shot and killed a 15-year- 
old black youth and wounded a teen-age 
girl at memorial services in Soweto On 
Sunday Biko was given a hero's burial at 
his home village of King William’s Town, 
black and white dignitaries were present 
to pay final tribute 

The growing furoi over the circum¬ 
stances of Biko's death will inevitably 
focus attention in the coming campaign 
on the government s racial policies Even 
more crucial, perhaps, it may prove to be 
a final showdown in the 200-year-old cul¬ 
tural and political war between South Af¬ 
ricans of English descent and the Dutch- 
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descended Afrikaners The Afrikaners’ 
ability and willingness to adapt, if only 
to survive, are yet to be tested But knowl¬ 
edgeable observers believe that a convinc¬ 
ing electoral victory would allow- Vorster 
to relax the apartheid laws and work to¬ 
ward peaceful settlements in Namibia 
and Rhodesia—much as Charles de 
Gaulle was able to pa&fy the 1 rench light 
and yet also end the Algerian War One 
promising sign Voistei has already 
warned Smith to accept two senioi em- 
issancs if. as expected, the Security Coun¬ 
cil passes a British resolution this week 
endorsing such a peace-keeping mission 
The officials would be empowered to vis¬ 
it both the Rhodesian aimed forces and 
the guemlla armies of the Patriotic Kiont 
to try to arrange a cease-fite 

Voistei well knows that the pressure 
for change is growing, particularly in 
South Afi ica s business community Since 
the Soweto riots of June 1976, the coun¬ 
try s credit position has been badly hurt 
— losing some SI 15 million monthly on 
short-term capital accounts As a result 
of deepening lecession. black unemploy- j 
ment ranges up to 40 f r and some 200,000 
eligible black woi kers are out of jobs in Jo- 
hannesbuig alone The government has 
discouiaged business investment by scare • 
talk of "total war” and an ’ economy of 
survival ' One survey of white Johannes¬ 
burg university students showed that 72' i 
of them wanted to emigrate 

E at her this yeai, twelve majoi US 
companies agreed to end segregation 
and piomote fair employment piacticcs 
in their South African plants Last week 
the European Commumiv agreed to a new 
code of conduct for 1 uropean subsidianes 
in South Africa Although nonbinding, 
the code forbids wage discrepancies be- | 
tween iuces and allows blacks to join trade 
unions and join in collective bargaining 
If the lulesaieobseived. the economic im- 
! pact on South Africa could be dramatic, 
although there is a danger that eompa 
nics may simply raise the salaries of some 
i black workers while abolishing the jobs 
l of others 

“We know what we face in black ui- 
ban areas," says Michael Christie, secie- 
tary of the South Africa Foundation, a 
booster organization for the country ‘ Wc 
know that the lime of unrest has come 
There isn’t that much time left We have 
got to do away with every form of piej- 
udice and economic discrimination ’’ 

Perhaps unthinkable a few years ago, 
a University of Cape Town seminar re¬ 
cently devoted an entire suinmei session 
to the future of the Afrikaner Drcyer 
Kruger, a visiting Afrikaner psychologist, 
produced a somber prediction on the twi¬ 
light of Afrikaner power Declared Kru¬ 
ger “The whites in South Africa as a pnv- 
ilcged, ruling group, are finis, klaar, 
afgehandcl —finished, over and done ” ln- 
ingumgly,' John Vorster may already be 
laying groundwork for his party’s plans 
to avert just such a finale ■ 


NATO 

Orange v. Blue in 
Bavaria 

In maneuvers, at least, 
a winner 

O pposing waves of mammoth tanks 
maneuvered for position on Bavaria’s 
rain-drenched farm lands Mechanized 
units of infantrymen clattered through 
gingerbread villages, clashing for control 
of strategic budges and load junctions 
Overhead, missile-bearing Cobra helicop¬ 
ters and F-4 Phantom jets thundeied 
across the skies, “fuing" at one anothei 
and at targets on the ground 

Foi ten grueling days that ended last 
week, a mock combat raged in southern 
Germany between two opposing powerful 
military forces the “invading’ Orange 
and the defending Blue Code-named 
Caibon Edge, the ‘ war" was a nvio mil 
itaiy exeicise involving more than 50,000 
j irtxtps 4 000 tanks and armored person¬ 
nel carriers 7,500other vehicles 90ti\ed- 
wing aircraft and 500 hclicopieis Car¬ 
bon Edge was by far the biggest single 
• event of Rcforger 77 this year s edition 
of naio s tiaditionul fall training extrav¬ 
aganza West Gei man British Canadian, 
Dutch and Belgian tioops and Ameiican 
foices based in I umpe wcie mobilized for 
the event, and 14.000 G 1 s wcie airlifted 
across the Atlantic (Reforger, in fact is 
an acronym for ictuin of forces to Ger¬ 
many ) To the north a special all-NATO 
defense team battled British and Danish 
’enemy" troops, while in the Mediterra¬ 
nean the alliance conducted a massive 
naval exercise, culminating in an amphib- 
; ious landing along the Tuikish coast 

In Carbon Edge, the Change foice 
(played by some U S and West German 
units) took the role of the Soviet-led War¬ 
saw Pact Reflecting its impressivt fire¬ 
power advantage on the Central Euiope- 
an front. Change quickly penetrated the 
Blue lines, raced 40 miles and crossed the 
upper Danube After falling back and re¬ 
grouping, Blue counterattacked, its main 
forces hammered away across the invad¬ 
er’s broad front, while airborne rangers 
hit Orange from behind When the ex¬ 
ercises ended. Blue had clearly triumphed 

O ne purpose of the massive maneuvers 
was to give the Amencans practice 
in moving reinforcements to Europe from 
U S bases Two weeks before the Orange 
“attack.” the U S 1st Infantry Division 
was airlifted from Fori Riley, Kans, the 
3rd Biigade of the 4th Infantry Division 
arrived from Foil Carson, Colo , and the 
2nd Battalion (Ranger) of the 75th In¬ 
fantry came fiom Fort Lewis, Wash The 
exercises were the first large-scale test of 
“interoperability"—coordination of the 
somewhat different communications sys¬ 
tems, tactics and equipment used by the 
alliance’s armed forces Thus U S Cobra 
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Antiaircraft missiles near German village 
German Leopard tank passes by grazing cattle 
















helicopters armed with low antitank 
missiles provided cos et foi West German 
tank units and weie directed to targets 
by West German oHicers Old tricks were 
also polished like dropping a Sheridan 
light tank from a low-flying CM30 trans¬ 
port plane 

No shots were actually tired Instead, 
1,900 umpires - sporting white armbands 
and riding in Jeeps Hying white pennants 
—clambered about the battlefield Over 
held radios commanders weie told 
"You re dead," while "killed’ vehicles 
were marked with yellow flags 1 here 
were, however, real casualties, in ground 
accidents and one mid-air collision, two 
American servicemen and six German ci¬ 
vilians weie killed 

In the past. Non exeieises have al¬ 
most always been held farlhei north 
Southwestern Bavaria was chosen this 
year to give commanders new lertain on 
which to practice, and partly to give farm- 
ets in the old maneuver area some re¬ 
prieve from the damage inevitably inflict 
ed by charging tanks Although limiting 
damage was given high priority, a numbei 
of farm fences were mowed down and 
crops plowed under by tanks and Aprs A 
battabon of 600 engineers roamed about 
the combat /one assessing the damage, 
they repaired fences, sometimes reim¬ 
bursed farmers on the spot and lepri- 
manded over zealous commanders Dam¬ 
ages this year could leach $2 million 

T he Bavailansseemed delighted to play 
host to Carbon l dge In Ktrchberg 
foi example half a dozen villagers were 
clearly enjoying themselves as they 
watched Orange units set up defenses on 
the town's south end T he spectators were 
smirking, since they knew that the Blues 
were coming from the north Outside 
Pless the stianded crew's of three Orange 
Sheridan light tanks, w-hich had become 
hopelessly mired m five feet of mud, were 
brought lavish meals by the town folk 
Can exercises like Carbon Edge real¬ 
ly determine how good NAio forces would 
be in a shooting war 1 ’ Some think not Sen¬ 
ators Sam Nunn and Dewey Baitlett of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
have argued that in the event of a ical 
invasion from the east, NATO’s front¬ 
line would he quickly overrun, enabling 
Warsaw Pact forces to teach the Rhine 
within 48 hours (Timi , Dec 13) Other ex¬ 
perts, while questioning the Senators' 
timetable, agiee that NATO needs 
strengthening Nonetheless, NATO com¬ 
manders felt that Carbon Edge was proof 
that their forces had some steel Said U S 
Army Lieut General David E Ott 
"Granted, we are not using live ammu¬ 
nition But what we are seeing here is the 
extreme efficiency and lethality of our 
weapons today ” Added NATO’s Supreme 
Commandei, General Alexander Haig 
"European security is the centerpiece of 
America’s security policy The presence 
here of so many reinforcing echelons from 
the U S confirms it ” ■ 


The World 

MALY 

Big Brawl in Bologna 

A leftist rebuke to Eurocommunism 



T he students and young workers de¬ 
scended on Bologna 20,000 strong 
Most were dressed in faded jeans, and T 
shirts or windbteakers. some had daubed 
their faces with paint, imitating American 
Indians on the warpath They surged 
thiough the giaceful colonnaded streets 
into the vast Piazza Maggioie for a first 
skirmish with then avowed enemy the 
Italian Communist Pany (PCI) As 
the throngs approached Bologna’s huge 
Renaissance-style city hall a handful of 
middle-aged Communist apparatchiks 
cmeigcd to confront them ' W’e have been 
lighting to change things in Italy since 


the airest of 100 student leaders last 
March The tiouble began when an aux¬ 
iliary policeman killed a student who had 
joined tn a leftist attack on a moderate 
C alholic group The boy’s death sent thou¬ 
sands of students out of overcrowded Bo¬ 
logna University, whose 60,000 volatile 
undergraduates face a bleak future in It¬ 
aly s recession-bound economy For thiee 
days, the students occupied a 20-block 
commercial area, manhandling citizens 
Exiting stores and burning cars in an orgy 
of youthful anarchism that was unprec¬ 
edented, even in Italy 

The riots were deeply mollifying to 








Students and workers marching through Bologna streets in anti-Communlst demonstration 

The par tv ig noted insults, hut the protest in a Communist nrv was mortifying 


1944 " a party militant told a bcatded 
young demonstrator "W'hat other policy 
would you have us follow''’’ The student’s 
quick answer “A Communist policy " 
Said anothei young ultra You've given 
up fighting to change the system you only 
want to save it That’s why you re tiying 
to isolate us ' 

Thus began an improbable three-day 
conflict between youthful extremists w'ho 
regard themselves as Marx's true heirs 
and Europe's largest and most innovative 
Communist Party The ultras had come 
to Bologna from all over Italy for a week¬ 
end convention held to protest Commu¬ 
nist "repression ” They claim that the 
Communist Paity, in its eagerness to 
share power with the Christian Demo¬ 
crats has become a pillar of the Estab¬ 
lishment and hates them for saying so 

Specifically, the demonstrators sus¬ 
pect Bologna party leaders, who have 
proudly and smoothly ruled that city for 
32 years, of conspiring with the police in 


the Communists, especially since they 
took place in Bologna, which the party has 
always pointed to as a paradigm of how it 
would work within a pluralistic society 
Stung by the protests. Bologna party lead¬ 
ers suspected Italy's secret service, the CIA 
or other foreign intelligence outfits of ma¬ 
nipulating extremists in order to discredit 
the Communists Party leaders are espe¬ 
cially bitter about a Parisian manifesto 
signed by 26 leftist intellectuals, including 
Writer Jean-Paul Sartre, accusing the 
Italian party of brutally putting down the 
students in Bologna 

T he P C 1 held a mass conclave tn Mo¬ 
dena on the eve of last week’s demon¬ 
strations in Bologna "Let these youths 
carry their insults against our party," de¬ 
clared Party Chief Enrico Berhnguer 
“Bologna will surely not be disrupted by 
their lies ” Berhnguer accused them of re¬ 
garding “the Communist Party as the 
enemy to be defeated ’’ In a bitter refer* 
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ence to the French intellectuals’ manifes¬ 
to, he noted that “the right wing often dis¬ 
guises itself as leftist, and cultural idiots at 
home and abroad fall right into the trap " 
The young ultras are far better at say¬ 
ing what they are against than what they 
are for They tend to be naive about eco¬ 
nomics, innocent of history and full of 
fragmentary utopian ideas On the first 
day of their conclave. 12 000 youths from 
a dozen factions jammed the Palasport. 
Bologna's main sports arena, foi a four- 
hour meeting that was billed as a debate 
but was more like a shouting match The 
crowd cheered one self-styled “comrade 
from Milan" who complained of Commu¬ 
nist persecution of independent leftists in 
his factory Another speakei concluded 
"What we need now is organization 
We've already shown we can fight Al¬ 
ready deeply impressed by the demonstra¬ 
tors' fighting capacity the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment is considering a series of tough new 
bills designed to cuib terrorism and 
noting ■ 



ymous apparatchik declared that “Bah- 
ro's courage has earned him an honor- 


! stultifying omnipresence of the security \ 
; forces 

i Othci artists who have lately joined 
| the exodus include (icrulf Pannach and 
Christian Kunert, two of East Geimany s 
' top rock musicians, and a well-known 
composer, Tilo Medek Writer Jurgen 
! 1 uchs. who had been imprisoned foi scnd- 
mg to the West an account of his inter- 
i rogation by the secret police, was released 
: and dispatched to West Berlin 
1 Another distinguished dissenter who 
i may well be one of the government's next 
tuigets is Robert Havemann 67. a for¬ 
mer university piofessor and a close friend 
of Biermann s He is an ex-parly mem¬ 
ber who was unpusoned by the Nazis dur¬ 
ing World War II with Last German 
Party Boss Eneh Honecker Now under ! 
! house anest, Havemann appears slated | 
i foi deporialion despite his failing health j 

I 

T he government s policy of forcibly ; 
exiling dissident intellectuals has : 
j given false hope to many Last Germans 


I ASI UI R.MANS 

Exile for 
Heretics 


| able place in the history of the German 
workers' movement Other officials weie 
scarcely in agreement Indeed. Bahro’s 
broadcast has infuriated the East German 
leadership, which is determined to stamp 
out nonconformity, ranging from the 
manifest heresy ol Bahro's book to mild- 


! who want to gel out About 200,000 pco- 
■ pie have applied to emigrate to the West 
Lewci than 10 r < have been granted exit 
permits, while others have lost their jobs 
! as a result of their applications 

At the same lime. Last Germany car¬ 
ries on a br'sk traffic in political pnson- 


A crackdown on 
nonconformity 

he critique of the Communist Party s 
role in East German industry 


| ly subversive rock-’n’-ioll lyrics Along 
1 with prison and harassment, f.asl Ger- 
j many's main weapon against protest is de- 
pollution In the past few months, nearly 
I two dozen ranking intellectuals and art- 
| ists have been expelled from the country 


1 ers. who aie regularly ransomed off to 
j West Geimany Last week 180 pnsoneis 
: - mostly men and women who had been 

! caught trying to escape to the West—were ' 
I dnven in chartered buses to the border < 
j Then they weie handed over to West j 



was tough and trenchant 'The indolence 
of the bureaucrat conesponds to the ap¬ 
athy of the worker, which in turn, is 
matched by the disgust of the technical 
experts ' The author was Rudolf Bahro, 
42, a mild-mannered executive of an East 
Beilin rubher factory, and the quote was 
from his new book The Alternative j 
—banned in East Germany, but a best¬ 
seller in West Germany In an extraor¬ 
dinary act of defiance and courage. Bahro 
had agreed to be interviewed on West 
German television, which is watched by 
an estimated 1 million East Berliners ev¬ 
ery day Bahro denounced Communist 
leaders as "exploiters" of the working 
class and proposed that true Marxists 
should rebel against the despotic social¬ 
ism of Eastern Europe by forming a new 
League of Communists, harking back to 
Kai I Marx’s original group of supporters 
in L ondon in the 1840s 

The day after that daring interview 
last month, agents of the East German 
Slaatsstcherheitsdienst (State Security Ser¬ 
vice) descended on Bahro's apartment 
and arrested him on charges of espionage 
While he could be sentenced to 15 years 
of imprisonment, he is just as likely to be 
summarily exiled to the West 

Among Bahro's sympathetic listeners 
in East Germany was a high-level Com¬ 
munist bureaucrat who was moved to 
compose a laudatory article for the West 
German weekly Her Spiegel The anon- 


The first notable victim of the exile \ German authorities who had paid up to 
policy was Balladeer-Poet Wolf Bier- $28,000 a head for them, a trade in bod- 
mann, 40, who was tefused permission to i les that the embanassed I ederal Repub- 
ie-enter East Geimany last Novembcraf- | lie justified in the name of “inner Oer¬ 
ter a tour in the West Government of- j man reconciliation ’ As about 1,000 
hcials, who charged Biermann with "def- ; pusoners aie'ransomed every year. East 
amation" of East Germany abroad had j Germany turns a handsome profit by rid- 
evidently been stung by some of the jab- j dingitselfofitsdissidents ■ 


bing questions raised in his irony laden j 
songs The government's action provoked j 
an unprecedented storm of ptotest led by | 
twelve prominent East German writers I 
and artists Many of those who signed the \ 
petition for Bieimatm s readmission were 
either coerced into withdrawing their 
names or fired from their jobs 

One signer was Satah Kirsch. a gift¬ 
ed poet who was subjected to anti-Semit- 
ic taunts orTOUr Jt WISH pig 1 was paint- j 
ed over the entrance of her East Berlin ! 
apartment, possibly by the secret police 
Last month she was pressured bv author¬ 
ities to leave East Germany for good An¬ 
other well-known poet. Reiner ICun/e, has j 
also been obliged to leave because of what ! 
he called “frightening methods of intim¬ 
idation ” His daughter was forced to leave 
school before her final exams because she 
was the child of "an enemy of the state," 
and his wife was summarily refused pro¬ 
motion at the hospital where she works 
Kun/e's book of verse and prose poetry 
sarcastically entitled The Wonderful 
Years, contains many poignant vignettes 
about life in East Germany, especially the 
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An Explosive Sign of Vulnerability 

Fresh worries for Bangkok s divided rulers 


i 


I t was to have bet n a festive occasion 
On their annual !<>ur of I ha 1 lanvl s le- 
belhous southernmost, province King 
Bhumibol Adulvudej and Ouv.cn Smkit 
had drawn some 10 000 spectators to an 
asvaid Lereinonv fot Muslim teachers 
Suddenlv llist a stone s thiovv from the 
royal reviewing stand two homemade 
bombs exploded miuting 47 people, five 
of (hem senouslv Shocked but unhtiit. the 
roval couple weie hustled off bv secuiit\ 
men Police then launched a massive hunt 
fot the would-be assassins The hrst at- 



bands of Muslim separatists aie waging a 
coirosive miniwar Worse theie are signs 
that T amn s backers in the powerful Mil¬ 
itary Advisoiv Council (MAC) arc grow¬ 
ing icstive over his heavy handed policies 
I amn SO has stifled Thai political 
life since the coup Newspapeis aie cen¬ 
sored political parties banned Under the 
governments all-purpose Decree 22 
more than T000 people judged ‘danger¬ 
ous to socielv have been jailed l abor 
unions have been forced underground 
One deciee by Tanin s labor ministry car- 


Ml *1 n-'llll) vn 'Kl, I 



General Kriangsak Chamanand and Prime Minister Tanin Kraivixien 

I wo appt oat /it's in the l hteat oj i ehel \ at home atul enemies a hi on J 


tempt to kill the King in his 27-yeai leign 
revolted Thailand s conservative peas¬ 
ants, who legald Bhumibol assemidivine 
But at the end of a week of by now rou¬ 
tine violence (three guerrilla attacks five 
dead) the bombing was a pointed remind¬ 
er of Thailand s acute vulnerability 

One year aftet being catapulted into 
power by a military coup (Timi cover 
Oct 18, 1976) Bangkok s archconserva- 
tive Prune Minister Tanin Kraivixien a 
royal favorite has yet to master the vex¬ 
ing threats to his government from both 
domestic rebels and foreign enemies His 
tribulations may be just beginning 

T he Khmer Rouge whose forays have 
stippled Thailand s bonier regions with 
fresh giavcs.are not the only gunmen with 
whom I amn must cope Thailand s 
10 000 home-grown Communist insur¬ 
gents are also growing holder Since Jan 
uary thev have inflicted more than I 200 
government casualties In the south, 
whete the assassination attempt occurred. 

is .. 


her this vear abolished nearly hall ihe na¬ 
tion s unions at a stroke 

Such repressive acts disturb not only 
I hai model ates icpoits 11 Ml C oi respon¬ 
dent David DeVoss, but also many of the 
mac geneials who hold the powci behind 
I amn Though worried by the insurgen¬ 
cies, the generals believe that the situa¬ 
tion is under control They fear that Tanin 
may he pushing dissidents into the hands 
of C oniinunist reciuiters T he Prime Min¬ 
ister s charges that China. Viet Nam arid 
Cambodia are backing Thailand's guer¬ 
rillas seem dangerously provocative The 
generals do not lehsh the prospect of a 
clash with the 60.000 Vietnamese regu¬ 
lars now in Laos 

Since early sumniei the generals 
cpialms have surfaced - with typical Thai 
indued ion -through protests by tefoim- 
minded junto! officers Arguing that they 
ate simply seeking satisfaction fot these 
youthful proteges, mac. generals have ac¬ 
cused some of Tanin’s civilian Cabinet 


ministers of incompetence and of poach¬ 
ing on the military s domain Tanin's In¬ 
terior Minister. Samak Sundaravej, for ex¬ 
ample. angered the brass with a bizarre 
suggestion that border problems with 
C ambodia could be solved by stringing a 
chain-link and concertina wire fence 
along the frontier 

More direct criticism has come from 
General Kriangsak C hamanand, 59, the 
most outspoken of MACS leadeis "It is 
not advisable, he told TlMl , to place 
blanket blame on all Communist coun¬ 
tries’ fot Thailand’s guernlla problems 
Kriangsak’s hand is apparent in a iccenl 
government announcement that Thai¬ 
land has a policy of giving economic as¬ 
sistance to 1 aos, regardless of its polit¬ 
ical ideology 

One measure of mac's 'moderate ap¬ 
proach is seen in the geneials attitude to 
wait! the imminent trial ol 18 leftists who 
have heen chaiged with instigating the 
riots that piecipitatcd last years coup 
Some tanking officers believe that haish 
veidiets could widen the chasm between 
Thai students and the militaiy As it is, 
Thailand s universities lescmbie aimed 
compounds Students head fot classes past 
hat bed-wire checkpoints Dissidence 
even violation of the dress code - ts 
cause for dismissal 

T o Us ciedu. Tanin s government has 
achieved some sinking gains Crime 
has eased m Bangkok, thanks laigelv to 
a lam to 4 10 am curfew ( rop sub¬ 
stitution programs have diastically cut 
opium production bv T hailand shill fat tri¬ 
ers f ood exports this year are expected 
to reach a record 2 2 million tons, shoi- 
ing up both the haht and I hailand s in¬ 
ternational credit 

But there are economic clouds Tull) 
18 8') of the next hudgel--S7bl million 
- -will he drained oil to meet rising mil¬ 
itary costs laments a I inance Mimstiy 
planner ’ Tanin is an anti-C ommunist fa¬ 
natic His defense spending adds nothing 
to capital investment 

Neithci does endemic corruption 
Piograms designed to aid impovenshed 
farmers are jegularly milked by middle- 
level bureaucrats Partly as a result. 120,- 
000 peasants a year stream into Bangkok's 
already crowded slums Indeed, ihe bu¬ 
reaucracy s kin muanf! (live off the land) 
ethos exacerbates the disparity tn wealth 
between Bangkok and the countryside—a 
principal Communist rallying cry in Thai¬ 
land as it was in Viet Nam 

General Saiyud Kerdphol, deputy 
chief of the Thai Supreme Command, rec- 
ogni/.es the danger of allowing the gap to 
widen Provocatively, Saivud has warned 
that Bangkok's “interna! colonialism" 
could turn otherwise conservative peas¬ 
ants to the Communists for relief His so¬ 
lution massive refoims to redistribute 
wealth from the Bangkok region to the na¬ 
tion’s backwaters That is the sort of ad¬ 
vice that Tanin—and Bangkok’s military 
elite—would do well to heed 





"K all ’’ suiting uc ros s the A ttantli 

“Sailing across the Atlantic we observed 
oil pollution on 43 out of 57 days!’ 


“W! 


r hen I was 
sailing 
across the Atlantic 
on a reed boat I 
had my nose liter¬ 
ally in the water. 

I saw many things 
no one can see 
who travels by fast 
boat. 

Fifty milesoffthebulgeofAfrica 
we found we could not brush our 
teeth in the sea water - it was covered 
with oil. We sailed through this mess 



1 hot //< u rdahl 


for two days, and a week later ran into 
more. 

Oil pollutes the fish we eat 

On a second raft trip we sailed 
through waterfilled with lumps of oil 
for43out of 57days. Great whales and 
many fish which swim with their 
mouths open, tiltenngtheir food,are 
swallowing this pollution. Some of 
those fish we shall cat. 

The seas will suffocate 

There are people who tell you that 
oil does not matter, that the sea can 


absorband recycle all this pollution, 
call them the Sandmen-they wantti 
put you to sleep with calming words 
Don't listen! Unless you and 1- alio 
us - act now to slop the seas beinj 
overloaded with poisonous refuse 
they will suffocate 
and die.” 

The World 
Wildlife Fund is 
campaigning to 
save the life and 
resources of the seas - for our own 
sakes and those of our children. 



u«r 



Write for further details to 

World Wildlife Fund 

1110 Morges, Switzerland 












Hie United States 


Lance: Wounding Carter 


Some lasting damage from a mishandled departure 




is eyes were tinted led. and the I heard or read has shaken my belief in 


lines beneath them were more pro¬ 
nounced than usual As he strode 


Bert's ability oi his integrity " 

This insistence that Lance had done 


toward the narrow lectern in the i no wiong incicascd the puzzlement of old 


Respectfully yours, 


Executive Office Building, he forced only Washington hands about Jimmy Carter 

a slight smile In rare defeats in the past Many membeis of the Washington es- 

Jimmy Carter has kept himself gitmly m lablishmcnl still tescni that he made them 
control But as he announced Budget Di- an issue in the campaign often with mor- 
rector Bert l ance's resignation Iasi week, alistic promises to do bettei than they 

Carter twice almost lost his composuie had ( I'll never he to you' I These leg- 

Voice choking, eyes misting with leais islators and bureaucrats aie not dis- 

the President paused, bit his lip and de- pleased to sec Cartel set back, but many 

dared ‘Bert I„ance is my friend ' I of them also worry that his mishandling 

The way in which the I ancc affan I of the Lance affair shows that he i 

was resolved revealed both 
laudable qualities and some 

disquieting ones 111 the Still However, I hav« to ask the question i 

unfolding character of the do 1 ° nl y intention m coming 

. c. m re In f Lrst place was to make a eontnbul 

nation S often bdfniri£ l res- country and" to you 

ideni As he faced his 

fircl rrninr .'ncic Z',,!.■> 1 convinced that I can continue u 

lirsl major CUSIS. taitCI nirector of the Ofrice of Management and I 

proved more compassionate However, because of the amount of controv, 

and less cold-blixxled than continuing nature of it, I have decided ti 

... . , resignation as Director of OMfl X desire 

many people had expected to m y native State of Georgia 

He manfully if incorrectly. 

blamed only himself for the It has been a high privilege and hon 

Washington travail of his part ? f atlm i nl |: tra ^ 0 K' ? 0 ? ef ? 5ly ’ 

_ & lf a contribution which will b« of lasting v 

former colleague in (icorgia 

state govei nment and he „ , ,, 

showed no bitterness to¬ 
ward either L ance s some- - —p 

times irresponsible critics or t C 

an unrelenting, though gen- A-J 4 * 4 ' 

erally accurate press 

Carter finds winning 

friends difficult, which may The final paragraphs of Lance’s letter of resignation 

be one reason he valued A stubborn refusal hy the President /.> fate the _Uui\ 

Lance so highly He was ob¬ 
viously determined to send Lance back to isolated than is good for the c 
Georgia with the highest lecommenda- Another Picsidcnt might h.i 
lion that the President of the U S could manded weeks ago that Lance quit 

give The press conference was a moving, ting the crisis diag on C'aitei iaist 

human performance Yet, by insisting so bling questions about his inslinc 

vehemently that all of the many sharp President and politician Before i 

criticisms of Lance's manipulations as a a decision, he hears out advocates 

go-go Georgia banker had “been pi oven variety of often conflicting vicv< 

false and without foundation,” Carter dis- But six of the seven aides closest 

played a surprisingly irrational and stub- are fellow Gcoigians They ait 

born refusal to face facts adverse to his working, shrewd and blight hut 
friend and to his own reputation for cool Washington Notably, the one nor 

judgment and high ethics gian in the inner circle, M 

Repeatedly. Carter showed a senti- ("Midge") Costanza the former vu 

mental streak and a moral blindness in as- or of Rochester, was also the only 

sessing what his friend had done The man come out publicly against Lance 
who had campaigned against influential While House Aide Hamilton 
"big shots" and promised to appoint only demonstrated concern early in l 

top aides who met a Caesar’s-wife stan- ministration about the problem of 

dard of honesty could not bring himself Carter's isolation According to L 

to criticize one who had obviously fallen geles Times Reporter Robert SI 

short of that ideal Said Carter, ignoring new book Promises to Keep Jordi 

much evidence "Nothing that 1 have memo to Carter last March, not 


his advisers from down homo tended to 
liv to guess what he wanted to heai in¬ 
stead of giving him (rank sometimes crit¬ 
ical analyses Not muc h has changed over 
the months Onlv m the last few days did 
Lailei begin paving attention to House 
Speakei lip O Neill and to Senate Ma- 
jonty 1 eade; Robcii Byul who advised 
him to let Lance go rathci than endan- 
gei his legislative progiam in C ongicss 
lhe 1 ance affan has been diverting 
tailors attention from his mans other 
pioblems His loieign policy is at a crit- 


of the Lance affair shows that he is more i leal juncluic and in much icopardy His 

hopes foi engineering a 
peace in the Middle Last 

However, I have to ask the question at what price have been fuither Itlistiated 

do I remain? My only intention in coming to Washington ^ I'lPhUnr bClweeil the 

In the fLrst place was to make a contribution to thie „ . 

country and" to you Israelis and Palestinians in 

Lebanon his attempts to 

I am convinced that I can continue to he an effective r.ioe i ncu 

nirector of the Ofrice of Management and Budget ; 0, 8 e a niA ' SlrJle 8"“ ai 

However, because of the amount of controversy and the limitation algl CCJTlCIIl With 

continuing nature of it, I have decided to suanit my Soviets appear Stalled 

resignation as Director of OMfl I desire to return T ,,_ ,,, ,, 

to m? native State of Georgia <'«’ Till W OKI ID His one 

hi cakthrough has been the 

It has been a high privilege and honor to be a Panama Canal UCdlV, bul 

part of your administration. Hopefully, I have made onseTVdtlVC ODDOSItlOn lO It 

a contribution which will be of lasting value. *** “ 

has been hull ding Moping 
„ , ,, lo counter some of the set- 

Respectfully yours, hacks the While HOUSC dll- 

- —p nounced last week that Cai- 

/ | M ter wdl leave in late 

/CJ* 1 ' 4 '- * 1 ^— *— Novembci foi an eleven- 

day whirlwind toui of Ven¬ 
ezuela, Brazil, Nigeria, In- 

aph&of Lance's letter of resignation dia. han France, Poland 

usai by the President /.> fate the An/s and Belgium Overseas trips 

> aie a familial lespitc for a 

isolated than is good for the countiv Picsidcnt in trouble at home Little of stib- 
Another Picsidcnt might have de- stance can he accomplished on such a fast 
manded weeks ago that Lance quit By let- trip beyond mending a few fences and 
ting the crisis diag on C'aitei laisedtrou- . providing Americans with the spectacle 
bling questions about his instincts as a 1 of a President being welcomed by cheei- 
Presidcnt and politician Befoie making ' mgciowdsabroad 




isolated than is good for the countiv 
Another Picsidcnt might have de¬ 
manded weeks ago that Lance quit By let¬ 
ting the crisis diag on C'aitei raised trou¬ 
bling questions about his instincts as a 
President and politician Befoie making 
a decision, he hears out advocates with a 
variety of often conflicting viewpoints 
Bul six of the seven aides closest to him 
are fellow Gcoigians They aie haid- 
working, shrewd and blight hut new to 
Washington Notably, the one non-Geor¬ 
gian in the inner circle, Margaiet 
("Midge") Costanza the former vice may¬ 
or of Rochester, was also the only one to 
come out publicly against Lance 

White House Aide Hamilton Jordan 
demonstrated concern earlv in the Ad- 


I n domestic matters. Latter wav so dis¬ 
tracted by the Lance affair that he had 
to put off his plans to submit hi* ia\-re 
form proposals, which he had planned 
lo send to Congress next week they will 
be delayed for at least another week 
Meanwhile an emboldened Senate was 
knocking holes in C alters energy pro¬ 
gram which had sailed through the House 
almost intact T'bc Senate 1 inance Com¬ 
mittee dumped Caller s purposed penalty 


ministration about the problem of Jimmy i taxes on gas-gu/zlmg cars in favor of its 


Carter's isolation According to Los An¬ 
geles Times Reporter Robert Shogan's 


own bill to ban them outright, starling in 
1980 with those getting less than 16 m pg 


new book Promises to Keep Jordan, in a \ Next, despite an all-out Administration 
memo to Carter last March, noted that j^effort, the Senate voted 52 to 46 against 
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killing legislation that would end fedeial 
price controls on new natural gas-sup¬ 
plies These battles, however are far from 
finished, and still could be won by Cartel 
when House and Senate conferees meet 
to agree on a final form for the program 
AD these problems were aggravated 
by the Lance affair Republicans insisted 
that it had done lasting damage to Car¬ 
ter Outlining the main themes of the 
GOP attack on him in 1978 and 1980, 
National Chairman Bill Brock declaied 
"There doesn't seem to be a game plan 
or a theme Foreign policy lacks cooidi- 
nation Domestic policy has yet to have a 
pattern His proposals arc rhetoric, not 
specifics" House Republican Leadei 
John Rhodes complained that ‘ somehow 
this Administration has, in a very short 
time, appeared to lose its moral nerve " 
Senate GOP Leader Howard Baker was 
preparing what he called his "now-and- 
then speech—-how it was then, when he 
came into office, and how it is now " 

Cartel acknowledged that his credi¬ 
bility has been damaged ‘ tosomedegiee ‘ 
But Democratic political pros argued that 
he mostly cut his losses with Lance's tes- 
ignation Presidential ups and dow ns arc 
easily exaggerated, more important at 
this point in Carter's presidency most 
people are still rooting for him and warn 
to respond to his spirit He demonstrated 
remarkable resources as a politician all 
through the campaign, and he probably 
can bounce back from the Lance episode 
But some of the tarnish will remain 
Brought down to earth by suggestions of 
cronytsm and a double standard foi 
fnends, Jimmy Carter will find it haidei 
in the future to lay claim to a special kind 
of morality ■ 


The United States 


Behind the Painful Decision to Quit 

Praying with Ben, visiting with Byrd, persuading LaBelle 



LaBelle Lance lacing reporters shortly after Carter’s press conference 

A final meeting at the H hue Home, then a last-minute plume i all 


I n public, Jimmy C ailei permitted him- Georgians turned in the end to the ad- 
self a late display of deep emotion In vice of shiewd Washington \eteians and 
private, the President and Beit Lance. wisely ended I ance s eight-month cateei 
both born-again (. hrislians, lead from the . as Duector of the Office of Management 
Bible, bowed then heads in the Oval Of- ; and Budget 

fiee and prayed All the while, the Bud- 1 If Lance s icsignation had long 
gel Directors proud wife LaBelle insist- j seemed inevitable to many outsiders that 
ed that her husband had brilliantly ' conclusion penetrated the innei envies of 
cleared himself of wrongdoing, and tip- ] the \k hile House Gcoigia clan onlv in oar- 
pealed dnectly to the President that hei ' Iv September By the eventful 1 abor Day 
husband stay in office But the close-knit I weekend. Carter had signaled to his top 


W ' , / ' 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Searching for that Special Formula for Leadership 


•.^§i®»y<5a«er’a Leadership » m trouble, and the Bert Lance 
iwtmi&M (©•sAfar owe symptom. 

In, <2t»i Stan, his domestic programs are being carved 
I#* on Capitol Hill, Tip O'Neill and Bob 
'T^^,aaiekrTo' sense a certain weakness in the President, 
\sie assembling small fiefs around themselves. 

his programs—mostly They want him to 
■ But. they are not certain about him. and 

‘‘.fOfttir.ataad as arm’s length, making sure they protect 
iuftAtHOt of the power that Carter surely lost 
was gathered in by Bob Byrd. 

If Carter can be pushed is currently a part 
^i^aliajd^iM of eveiry special-interest group in Wash- 
the women, George Meany, Ralph Nader 
Big-that nobody is really in charge, and 
itrBcek 

.... Leaden seem scared-, and, as much as any- 
ftvtoa 4* .Caper. Governors worry privately 
iyoa*0ver « Scotchgt night they de- 
nM^sapethegpy. • • ■ 



The men who undertake special missions for the Pres¬ 
ident like him. Clark Clifford, adviser to Presidents since. 
Truman’s day, says unequivocally, "Jimmy Carter has the 
best mind of any President 1 have known." Yet those like 
Clifford, and Ellsworth Bunker and Sol Linowitz, who- ne¬ 
gotiated the Panama Canal treaty, have came from the Oval. 
Office sometimes not quite sure they know Carter. 

O ver on K Street, the word is around that Henry Kis¬ 
singer guards a daunting stack of unsolicited mail from' 
leaders of governments around the globe. Many of them de¬ 
clare outright that things are growing worse in the inter-* 
national community, and there could be real trouble if Ou¬ 
ter does not take hold soon. The Soviets sue coming tcr-thev. 
conclusion that he can be pushed around, and the Chines*-' 
are mildly contemptuous. Western European kadefs are ndf« 
vous; they feel that Carter talks and acta convincingly in 
meetings—but then nothing happens with his poikaea. . - 
There is, of course, no handbook an how to fee & soc-.. 
cess fill President. Every Chief Executive hashed to fefynd ■ 






Why do so many Mercedes trucks cover hundreds 
of thousands of kilometres without any serious trouble? 
Because for Mercedes it’s not enough to build beautifully 
engineered motor vehicles. 

We also provide the highly-capable worldwide ser¬ 
vice and spare parts network to go with them. 





Frederick Forsyth’s Rolex is like his novels, 
lough, accurate and very stylish. 



Frederick Forsyth is not a prolific 
writer. 

To date, he has only written three full- 
length novels. And yet The Day of the 
Jackal , The Odessa File and The Dogs 
of War have all become instant bestsellers 
around the world. 

Already, his first two bwks have been 
made into successful feature films. 

Forsyth’s writing is characterised by 
a blend of uncannily authentic detail and 
superb story-telling. 


The facts are drawn from his own 
many experiences as a front-line war 
correspondent; the fiction, from something 
the craftsmen at Rolex appreciate only 
too well - a sense of style. 

Fredenck Forsyth wears a Rolex Day- 
Date watch. 

In 18ct. gold, with matching bracelet, 
it is certainly easy on the eye. 

But, as he explains, it is also immensely 
practical. 

“I can wear my Rolex all the time. 

I never have to take it off, even to use a 
chain saw. Nothing seems to bother it’.’ 

At home—a magnificent house set in 
25 acres of Gmnty Wicklow, The Garden 
of Ireland —he enjoys the occasional after 
noon’s shooting- but only for wood-pigeons. 

Apart from his Rolex, Frederick Forsyth 
is particularly pleased with the coat you see 
him wearing in the photograph. 

He spotted it in a shop in London, 
and asked of what fur the collar was made. 
The assistant told him. 

“Jackal:’ 

t 
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aides that he was not totally against 
Lance's leaving office But the decision, 
he insisted, must come from Bert At the 
time, Lance was determined to remain 
On his own initiative. Presidential Assis¬ 
tant Hamilton Jordan flew that Saturday 
to Lance's vacation home in Sea island, 
Ca. on the delicate mission of lelling 
Lance that (he continuing conuoversy 
threatened to cost the President and 
Lance too much Recalls Jordan "It was 
like going to see someone who was se¬ 
riously ill in the hospital " 

B ui as Jordan and Lance debated the 
matter for two days through meals 
and tennis matches, Jordan found the sub¬ 
ject less painful than he had expected 
Though the two men sometimes intensely 
argued the pros and cons of resignation, 
there was no rancor Jordan made clear 
that he was not speaking foi the President, 
but that his views weie shared by other 
White House advisers Lance contended 
that he was being unfanlv accused by his 
critics and that to quit would be to aban- j 
don the principle that the mere leveling of j 
charges should not force a man out of of- j 
lice lie wanted a chance to state his de- . 
fense fully LaBelle, who sat thiough all | 
the discussions, was more vehement Beit ! 
should not resign Nevertheless, Joidan 
Hew back to Washington feeling that his 
warning about ihe affau’s corrosive im¬ 
pact on the President had affected I ance ; 

J'hen, ironically, two Washington j 
Senators urging Lance’s removal actually 
delayed any decision to lesign Democrat 
Abraham Ribicoff chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Governmental Affaiis Committee, 
which in Januaiy had unanimously eon- 
'irmed 1 ance as OMH Diiector. and the 
anking Republican, Charles Petcy vis 



Lance leaving White House on last day 

Hotunx h> the lealilu-s oj H ushuiyion 


mg reporters, who had been upped oil" I 
I about the visit by senatorial aides, that j 
; they had learned of new allegations of il- 
! legality against L.ance 1 he Senators con- i 
i turned that the committee staff had in- j 


Campbell, who had claimed vaguely (and 
apparently never under oath) that Lance 
was "part of' the thefts at Georgia’s Cal¬ 
houn First National Bank when Lance 
was its president ui chairman 

That same Monday evening. Sept 5, 
Lance hurried to the White House, stiong- 
ly argued the case that he could not re¬ 
sign without having a chance to refute 
the irresponsible embe/ylemenl charge 
C arter readily agreed Atlanta l awyer 
C hai les Kirbo. who is close to both loanee 
and the President suggested that Lance 
get an attorney to whom he could look 
foi full-time assistance Said Lance "I al¬ 
ways look to you. Chaihe” But Kirbo 
pointed out that he was often asked foi ad¬ 
vice by the President and could not serve 
both men without potential conflict, and 
Lance said he understood 

W lsely he called on C lark Clifford, 
the epitome of Washington political 
shrewdness and a longtime advise! to 
Democratic Presidents to help shape his 
defense As it unfolded at the Senate com¬ 
mittee healings the stiategy proved bril¬ 
liant effectively refuting the unsupported 
embc/ylemeni allegation and destroying 
a reckless suggestion by Percy that Lance 
may have backdated checks to gam an il¬ 
legal lax deduction Lance had much less 
success in dispelling more reasoned charg¬ 
es that his massive personal and polit¬ 
ical overdrafts at the C alhoun bank and 
his use of an aucraft owned by the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Georgia when he was its 
president amounted to gross violations of 
banking ethics and perhaps of the law 
But he was a cool and engaging witness, 
whose chances of suimvjI in office had 
gamed new hie 

1 or a short time there was an un¬ 
realistic euphoria at the White House over 


ted Carter on L abor Day They told wait- j lerviewed convicted ernbe/yler Billy lee i Lance s inriformanee at the hearings Car- 









































































ter aides thought jierhaps Larne and C'lif- j 
ford had pulled oil a miracle in reviving i 
the nearly buried Bert 1 a/aius was up I 
and walking around for a little while " 
Clifford later agreed But to his credit. 
Lance was not eonteni to listen to only 
his fellow Cieoigians fcven before com¬ 
pleting his testimony, Lance on Friday 
Sept 16, asktd West Virginia’s highly in¬ 
dependent Robert Byid the Senate ma- j 
jonty leader to stop by his OMH office ! 

I 

W 'hen Byid dropped in, Lance said 
that he thought he had defended 
htmself well and asked the Senator's opin¬ 
ion 'You made a fine witness,” Byrd 
agreed "But we’re going to have more 
hearings There ate unanswered ques¬ 
tions The press is going to continue to ex¬ 
plore this ’ Byrd said he still felt that 
Lance should resign to lift the cloud that 
was spteading over Carter 

At the While House on Sept IK, the ! 
President s four closest aides held an ex- I 
traordinary four-hour Sunday afternoon i 
meeting to weigh the impact of the Lance j 
hearings and shape a recommendation for 
Carter Present were Jordan, Press Sec¬ 
retary Jody Powell, Presidential Counsel 
Robert Lipshut/ and Kirbo. who Hew in 
from Atlanta The advisers decided that 
the wisest couisc was for Lance to resign 
They informed Bert of their feelings, then 
told Cai ter 

He. loo, pondered the impact of 
Lance’s televised defense—and he also 
consulted Byid that weekend When the j 
telephone tang in Bytd's home in Me- ; 
Lean. Va , the same day, the Senator was 
surpused to heat Caiier seek his opinion 
Byrd told the President that Lance had 
been "a good, affable, strong witness and 
that he had made “a good public rela¬ 
tions performance ' But he warned again 
that "this matter is not going to go away 
Mr Lance will not be able to give full at¬ 
tention to his job You're being distiaet- 
ed from more important things " Byrd 


Th e United States 



Majority Leader Robert Byrd 


"The presidency is higgei than any man 

said he knew the two men weie close 
fiiends, that the situation was “agom/ing" 
and “paintul " But Byrd advised The 
presidency is bigger than any man This 
is the lime when Mr I ance having done 
so well befoic the committee should re¬ 
sign ” Byrd asked for time to get a better 
reading of Senate sentiment for the Pres¬ 
ident Tine ' said Carter "I wish you’d 
do that " 

As last week began, the bouncing 
Lance ball was back in Carter’s court The 
political decision hinged on a few key 
questions Had Carter already sustained 
as much damage as the affair was likely 
to inflict on him'* Had Lance been so ef¬ 
fective perhaps even built up a sympa¬ 
thetic national following, that Carter 
could safely embtace him once moie and 
win points for loyalty and consistency 0 
Or was the Lance defense widely viewed 
as feisty but flawed 7 If Carter did suck 
with Bert would the press and the in¬ 


vestigators lose interest and leave Lance 
alone 7 Or would the hammering contin¬ 
ue to divert both the Budget Director and 
the President from their duties 7 

The answers were still being sought 
on Monday morning, when Lance went 
to the White House, carrying his person¬ 
al Bible undei his arm He had looked 
up three passages of Scripture that he 
thought might help both the President and 
himself as they agonized over their de¬ 
cision He lead them to Carter They in¬ 
cluded / Petei 2 20 "I or what glory is 
it. if. when ye he buffeted foi your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently 7 But if, when ye 
do well, and suffer for it, ye lake it pa¬ 
tiently. this is acceptable with God ’’ Then 
the two men prayed When they discussed 
Lance's fate, they considered all of the po¬ 
litical realities Carter did not push for res¬ 
ignation He left that option up to Bert 
In Congress, some of the Lance sup¬ 
porters began building pressure for his 
slaying in office and hoping to ride out 
the stoim Oklahoma Congtessman 
James Jones circulated a supporting pe¬ 
tition in the House, eventually getting 69 
signatures from the 90 Representatives he 
approached Lance slopped by to see his 
most ardent champion on the Senate com¬ 
mittee, fellow Georgian Sam Nunn He 
assured 1 ance that he had picked up con- 
side! able backing in the Senate and that 
if Lance wished, some members would 
willingly call the President or make 
speeches in his behalf 

Byrd, meanwhile made a more me¬ 
thodical reading of the Senate He sound¬ 
ed out his Democratic colleagues asked 
his key staff aides to give him their un¬ 
signed opinions on paper—and then 
sought a White House appointment Car¬ 
ter and Byrd met cordially al 9 pm last 
Monday in the President's stud) just off 
the Oval Office, the President obligingly 
fetching matches and an ashtray for the 
Senator's cigar 



Presidential Aides Powell and Jordan conferri ng; at the W hite Hous e 

In the end, they turned to the advice of capital veterans. 


T he majority leader was candid He 
said Democratic Senators were still 
concerned about increasing “injury to the 
President," especially in view of Carter's 
campaign statements about high ethical 
standards m Government Said Byrd of 
Lance "This is the best time for him to 
go The longer he waits, the more diffi¬ 
cult it will become for you and foi him 
You have been fair It’s a matter that must 
be resolved before the week’s out" After 
the meeting, Byrd telephoned -Lance to 
tell him what he had told the President 
Next day, the Budget Director was 
still undecided He talked to Congressman 
John Flynt Jr , dean of Georgia’s dele¬ 
gation in the House "Hang m there’” 
Flynt implored Lance Reassuringly, Bert 
replied “I didn’t come to Washington to 
resign before I completed my work " 

But the Ribicoff committee was not 
letting up on Lance. It released an af¬ 
fidavit from Michael Patnarca, a low- 
level attorney on the staff of the Comp¬ 
troller of the Currency, which belatedly 
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contradicted assertions by Lance that he 
had never asked anyone in the Comp¬ 
troller's office to lift sanctions against the 
Calhoun bank so his record would be 
cleaner as he faced confirmation hearings 
Patnarca claimed that last Nov 22 L ance 
had asked Donald Tarleton. the Atlanta 
regional director for the Comptroller, to 
do just that (Tarleton had also denied any 
such overture by Lance ) Clearly, the as¬ 
sault on Lance would continue 

On Tuesday afternoon Carter and 
Lance teamed upon the While House ten¬ 
nis court for a strenuous 90-mmuie match 
against Jordan and Speechwritei James 
Fallows After the younger men left, the 
two friends sat in earnest conversation on 
a courtside bench for 45 minutes By all 
accounts, this was the climactic moment 
Lance said he would resign The Pres¬ 
ident did noL challenge that decision 

After dinnei with Rosalynn. Carter 
returned to his private study and Jordan 
came in The President told him about 
Lance's offei to step dside Lance wanted 
] only two things before the announcement 
! was to be made a further chance to con- 
| vince his reluctant wife and time to work 
; out a resignation letter with Lawyer Clif- 


The U nited States 

ford Jordan was relieved On Wednesday 
the end unfolded rapidly but painfully for 
both Carter and Lance Lance telephoned 
the President in the morning, reporting 
that LaBelle was still adamantly opposed 
to the resignation She thought her hus¬ 
band had gained wide support and had 
fully vindicated himself Carter asked 
Bert'and LaBelle to come and see him 
They did so at 1 IS pm staying for 45 
minutes The President told LaBelle that 
however reluctantly, he had to conclude 
that Bert's decision to lesign was the best 
course for the welfare of the Lances and 
the nation She did not seem convinced 

A s Lance summoned Clifford back to 
, Washington from a business meeting 
m Detroit, Carter prepared for a sched¬ 
uled 3pm press conference which had 
| been postponed until 5 pm Press Sec- 
I retary Jody Powell prepared a written 
| statement for Carter The President re- 
i sisted the idea i don't feel right about 
! reading a statement about Bert," he told 
Powell ‘‘1 just want to talk " 

[ Just 20 minutes before the press con¬ 
ference, LaBelle called to say that how- 
i ever much she regretted the decision, she 


j had appreciated Carters support of her 
i husband When Carter hung up, he was 
engulfed by a combination of sadness and 
| anger at the situation Powell and other 
j aides worried about whether he could con- 
| trol his emotions when the TV cameras 
l blinked on “It's going to be a difficult 
time for you," Powell told the President 
; You might need something to read, or 
i to glance at ” Answered Carter "No if I 
! can make it thiough the letter I Lance's 
| letter of resignation], I’ll be all right 
| after that” 

I With two pauses, he did gel through 
I the letter And as questioning by repoit- 
ers continued, he look firm control, even 
! managing a smile at times As read by 
i Carter, Lance's spare lettei gave only one 
j leason foi lesignation citing "the amount 
j of controversy and the continuing nature 
of it ’’ The President explained further, 
conceding that the affair had diverted 
some of his own attention from more 
pressing duties and predicting that it 
would have prevented Lance from devot¬ 
ing full time to OMB if Bert slaved there 
Moreover, said Carter, “he needs to go 
home and take care of his own business’ 
—a reference to Lance's heavy debts and 


Lance’s Sagging Finances 

A t his press confeiencc, Jimmy Cartel said that Bert Lance 
i"needs to go home and take care of his own business " 
He certainly docs Reports that he was close to bankruptcy 
seemed exaggerated, but unquestionably the wheeler-dealer 
from Calhoun had suffered some severe setbacks 

Lance's most pressing problem is the familial one of find¬ 
ing enough cash to pay his monthly bills, which in his case 
are considerable No audit of his curient financial position 
has been released, but his biggest expense is the S400 000 in 
inteicsl he owes annually on the S5 million he boirowed 
from five banks to finance his many operations In addi¬ 
tion, Lance must meei payments on his real estate mort¬ 
gage, which he listed in Janu¬ 
ary at $340,000 Lance has vastly 
enjoyed a lavish life-style, he has 
three Georgia homes a 40-room 
mansion m Atlanta, a $100,000 
house in Calhoun and a $200,000 
retreat at Sea Island 

To help pay his tab, Lance 
has investment income In 1976 
he collected $275,000 from his 
investments, including divi¬ 
dends from 190.000 shares of the 
National Bank of Georgia But 
this income has been reduced 
because the troubled bank in 
August stopped paying its div¬ 
idend of 80c per year In addi¬ 
tion to the dividends last year, 

Lance made $150,000 from 
NBG. including salary and sev¬ 
erance pay when he left to be¬ 
come Carter’s Budget Director 
Of course, his Government sal¬ 
ary of $57,500 now will stop 


As Lance's income this yeai will not cover his expens¬ 
es he will have to scrape up more money In January he 
said he had $325,000 in cash but piesumubly he has had to 
dip into that The Lances have already pul up for sale their 
Atlanta mansion, named Butterfly Manna, at an unrealistic 
price of $2 million (purchase price in 1975 $400,000) 

Lance's freedom to maneuver is limited Because he has 
already used most of his holdings as collateral foi loans, he 
has relatively little remaining that he can borrow against 
In January Lance reported he had $7 9 million in assets, in¬ 
cluding a stock portfolio of $5 6 million and $1 3 million in 
real estate His total liabilities—Composed mainly of bank, 
loans—came to $5 3 million, leaving his reported net worth 
as $2 6 million That figure has diminished, although by;, 
just how much has become one of Washington's favorite 

guessing games 

Lance's shares of N BG stock 
have slipped since January from 
$15 to $11 per share, diminish¬ 
ing his net worth by some $760 - 
000 A conservative estimate of 
his other stock Josses is about 
$280,000 In his January state¬ 
ment, Lance failed to disclose 
that he was the ultimate guar¬ 
antor of $250,000 in debts in¬ 
curred by his 1974 gubernatorial 
campaign Counting all his lia¬ 
bilities. Lance now probably has 
an estimated worth in the vicin¬ 
ity of $1 3 million--50 f < less 
than ten months ago 

So Lance could use a new 
htgh-paying job—and there is 
one for the asking NBG Chair¬ 
man John Stembler, a construc¬ 
tion company president, says 
that Lance could have a post "to¬ 
morrow if he wants it ' 
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Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

i-1 

j He had ro Hci mother was dead He was incurably | 
| ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter | 
| So like thousands of other destitute bovs and girls 
she was brought to one of our ('I homes for care. j 

■ Hot SI 2 a month, voo can help us save such a child i 

i Tltiotigh our “adoption” ptogram, you can help , 

provide a ehild with medical attention, adequate food, 

: education, warm clothes And hope. ' 

I But please hum Write to Alls. Jeanne Clarke Wood, ! 
I Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept TI-73, | 

| Richmond, Viiginia, I'.S.A 23220 | 

! I wish to “adopt” a hov [. girl Gin- ■ 

I Name ol Country I 

| I will pa\ S12 a month ($144 a tear, U S. dollars) Iin- | 
j closed is my gilt lor □ a full year [J the first month Please j 
j send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. I j 
i understand that I can correspond with m\ child Also, I • 

, ma\ discontinue the “adoption” at any time , 

' □ 1 cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $_' 

I □ I am interested and would like more details I 

Name____ 

■ Address_i 

| City_State—__ . ___Zip___ i 

| Yiu can “adopt".i child trom Alrica, Asia, I.itin America, Middle | 
I East. V S A - Appalachian oi American Indian children (Oram i 
j child ot gieatest need 1 Gilts are l' lncomS tax deductible 


i.. Children. Incorporated 
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financial obligations Carter did not lash 
out at Lance's critics, although he said 
some of their charges “were greatly ex¬ 
aggerated" and some were “actually un¬ 
true ” With a few exceptions, he'said, “the 
media have been fair ” Yet as Carter 
warmed to the defense of his friend, he 
went much too far in claiming that Lance 
“had exonerated himself completely" in 
defending himself against all charges, that 
all such charges had been proved “false 
and without foundation” and that lance 
had not violated any laws 

Jn fact, federal bank examiners and 
Comptroller of the Currency John Hei- 
mann had found that Lance had violated 
civil statutes banning loans of more than 
$5,000 from a bank to any executive of 
that bank, and in failing to file reports to 
his two banks’ directors on his many loans 
and hts outside business interests Hei- 
mann had concluded only that prosecu¬ 
tion was not warranted The Justice De¬ 
partment. the ilts and the Fedeial Elec¬ 
tion Commission, moreover, are investi¬ 
gating Lance's fiequenl use of a National 
Bank of Georgia airplane fot appatently 
personal and political purposes 

W 'hue House aides argued that Cal¬ 
ler’s unyielding defense of Lance was 
deliberate, since any admission by the 
President of wrongdoing by Lance would 
only needlessly inflict further damage on 
beleaguered Beit and raise the question 
"Well, if he let down the President’s high 
standards, why was the decision to resign 
left up to him'’’’ 

In facl, Lance had violated those stan¬ 
dards in private life, and Cartel was in¬ 
voking both a protective double standard 
and an unpresidential bit of sentimental¬ 
ity in refusing to say so Repeatedly the 
President praised Lance as "a good and 
honest man," and. not making the selec¬ 
tion of a successor at OMB any easier, pre¬ 
dicted that no one could be found who 
would be "as competent, as strong, as de¬ 
cent and as close to me as a friend ana ad¬ 
viser as he has been " 

The search for a successoi obviously 
will be extremely careful The next con¬ 
firmation hearings will certainly be pains¬ 
taking However necessary, the ordeal of 
Bert Lance has not made it easier for suc¬ 
cessful business executives to move out of 
the protective privacy of their past and 
into the post-Watergate glare of public 
service—even though few would have 
financial indiscretions on the Lance level 
to worry about 

For Lance, the reverse movement 
may prove equally difficult He must not 
only struggle to untangle his finances, but 
the multiple investigations into his pre- 
WashingtOn days will have to run their 
course Yet the lingering problems were 
temporarily set aside as LaBelle and their 
longtime neighbors m Calhoun met in a 
joyful and rousing reunion at week's end. 
A welcoming band played I Did It My 
Way. and Lance declared “It’s mighty 
nice to be home again ” ■ 
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Recovery on a Tightrope 

TIME’S economists see no boom, no bust ahead 


M ore than two years after com¬ 
ing out of the deep 1973-75 re¬ 
cession, the nation's economic 
recovery has reached middle age 
- -and is feeling all the crotchets of that 
stage of life Its youthful bounce is now 
just a memory, and its progress is marked 
more by caution than boldness Its future 
looks unexcitingly piediclable at best a 
little worrisome at woist relatively mod¬ 
est gains in production, a very gradual re¬ 
duction of high unemployment, continu- | 
ation of a distressing but not immediately 
dangerous inflation rate 

A touch of hypochondria has entered 
the outlook too After robust growth dut- 
mg the first half of the year, the economy 
has paused during the summei The lead¬ 
ing indicators that are supposed to fore¬ 
tell the future course of business have been 
down slightly for the past three months 
in a row In August, industrial produc¬ 
tion declined for the first lime since Jan¬ 
uary, and the unemployment rate rose 
slightly to 7 1 'T, joblessness among blacks 
equaled its post-World War II high All 
that has stirred talk of lasting slowdown 
in the economy—or even a new recession 
But there will not be a recession, say 
members of Timl’s Board of Economists, 
who gathered in Manhattan last week for 
a daylong session Not all were satisfied 
with the outlook, by any means Arthur 
Okun, senior fellow at Washington's 
Brookings Institution, noted that Wash¬ 
ington policymakers, fearful that the 
rapid advance needed to cut unemploy¬ 
ment would plunge the nation into still 
worse inflation, have kept the economy 
“on a tightrope" But the economists 
agreed to a man that business will come 
out of its summer slowdown—indeed, is 
already doing so—into a period of steady 
no-boom-no-bust expansion Said Walter 
Heller, University of Minnesota professor 
“The middle-aged recovery has gone 
through its mini-pause ” 

In general, board members expect 
real G N P to increase at an annual rate 
of about 4% to 4 5% from now through 
December—bringing the average for all 
1977 to a bit under 5 %—and to continue 



“Basically, we have a 
single-sized recovery 
from a double-sized 
recession.” 


at about that pace through the middle of 
next year Among the moie optimistic is 
Otto Tckstein, a Harvard piofessor and 
president of Data Resources Inc , a pro¬ 
ducer of computerized forecasts (Time, 
Sept 26) lie predicts a 4 8 f ; advance in 
GNP foi all of 1977, and an average in¬ 
crease of 5' r in the first half of 1978 Eck¬ 
stein foresees that the economy, after 
slowing somewhat in the second half of 
next year, will be spurred by the SI5 bil¬ 
lion tax cut envisaged in President Car¬ 
ter's tax-reform bill and will register a 
gain of 3 5 r ; for the whole of 1979 

Least sanguine is David Grove, chief 
economist of IBM Though he anticipates 
slightly undet 5 ''■> growth this year, he 
looks for a decline in expansion rates dur¬ 
ing the second half of 1978, and in the 
thud quarter of 1979 an anemic increase 
i>f just 2‘ € to 3'” Says Grove “We will 
have a fragile economy as we get into the 
latter part of next year When that hap¬ 
pens it doesn't take much in the way of 
external shocks to push the economy 
downhill fairly fast ” 

E ven without such shocks, there are 
doubles aplenty The ptoduclton 
grow th that board members expect 
would bring the jobless tale down 
only a smidgen below T ; bv the end of 
this year and perhaps to a still high 6 5 <! f 
by the close of 1978 Mam leason the 
last recession pushed joblessness so high 
— 8 9'< in May 1975 - that a long period 
of above-noimal growth would be need¬ 
ed to return it to comfortable levels Says 
Okun "Basically, we have had a single- 
size recovery from a double-size reces¬ 
sion ” Changing the metaphor, Robert 
Nathan, a Washington economic consul¬ 
tant, adds “We have had some degree of 
pneumonia, and we have been dying to 
! recover as if we had only had a cold ” 

Nor will consumers and businessmen 
get any quick lasting relief from infla¬ 
tion In August, consumer prices rose at 
an annual rale of only 3 7 r r the smallest 
use in nine months, largely because bin- 
busting hat vests held down food prices 
But board members view the respite as 
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“Inflation 
has us in a box 


only temporary 1 hough they differ on the 
reasons, they expect prices next year to 
go up at an average rate of 6 r < to 6'/ 2 'i 
—about the same as in 1976. oi even a tri¬ 
fle faster Still, the outlook cannot be 
called gloomy production, profits, jobs 
and incomes will keep rising Heller and 
Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan business 
consultant who headed the Council of 
Economic Advisers under President Ford, 
are especially heartened that the econ¬ 
omy shows none of the imbalances—ex¬ 
cessive inventory accumulation by busi¬ 
nessmen. heavy speculation, shortages of 
basic goods such as steel and paper—that 
historically precede a downturn Says 
Greenspan “Recession almost invariably 
requires that there be such imbalances in 
the system " 

Consumer spending, after sagging 
through the late spring and early sum¬ 
mer. has revived again and is expected 
to remain strong throughout the test of 
the year Auto sales raced to a new month¬ 
ly record in August General Motors 
Chairman Thomas A Murphy for two 
years in a row has caused skeptics to tut- 
tut at his optimistic projections, only to 
be proved right both times Now he is 
forecasting record sales of 11 75 million 
cars and 3 75 million trucks in the 1978 
model year, eclipsing the peak of 14 5 mil¬ 
lion vehicles sold in 1973 New housing 
construction continues torrid, the annual 
rate of housing starts in August topped 
2 million for the second month in a row 

Business spending for new plant and 
equipment, which lagged m the first two 
years of the recovery, is at last showing 
moderate strength Board members are 
agreed that capital outlays this year will 
top 1976 by about 9%, even when dis¬ 
counted for inflation Okun. who calls 
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himself a “nervous optimist,” believes that 
corporate spending for new production fa¬ 
cilities will use at an annual rate of 10% 
in the first half of next year 

Joseph Pechman. director of econom¬ 
ic studies at the Brookings Institution, 
points out that state and local govern¬ 
ments, which were financially strapped 
during the recession and had to retrench, 
arc now running large surpluses and are 
increasing their purchases of goods and 
services giving the economy a needed lift 

F or every strength, though, there is 
an offsetting weakness A pervasive 
sense of uncertainty grips business¬ 
men and investors They worry 
about the impact of Government policy 
on inflation and interest rates In Green¬ 
span’s view, lhe many uncertainties are 
preventing businessmen ftom making 
needed investments, such as expanded re¬ 
search programs to develop new sources 
of energy Executives see such serious 
risks that they will start only projects 
piomising a high, and quick, piolit Says 
Greenspan, borrowing a football term 
' The market system’s ability to adjust to 
perceived future imbalances is being 
blind-sided by these veiy high risks ” 

One cause of wariness is the Presi¬ 
dent’s energy program now working its 
way through Congress The plan seeks to 


curb fuel use thiough a combination of 


taxes and price boosts that is all but cei 
tain to raise living and business costs 


Businessmen are holding back on spend 


ing commitments until the final version 
of the bill is approved and they can as 
sess its effect on earnings 


Another reason for uncertainty is 
President Carter's tax "reform” program 
He was supposed to send it to Congress 
next week, but the Bert Lance affair bo 
badly distracted and delayed his decision 
making that the tax package will not be 
unwrapped until a week or so later. The 
President is expected to propose cutting 
tax rates for all individual taxpayers and 
corporations, * giving business a more 
generous investment tax credit, and eas¬ 
ing the taxation of corporate dividends 
-but also taxing capita] gams as ordi¬ 
nary income and cracking down on 
expense-account deductions Business¬ 
men are unsure of not only what the ef¬ 
fects would be on their companies, but 
also whether Congress will enact the pro¬ 
posals favorable to them as well as those 
that are not Their view, observes Wash¬ 
ington University Piofessor Murray Wei- 
denbaum, is that on taxes “the feds giv- 
eth. and the feds taketh away ” 

Anothei source of confusion is the 
Federal Reserve Board's management of 
the money supply This year the money 
supply has been expanding at a rate that 
some economists consider inflationary, 
and it has been gyrating from month to 
month and even week to week In the 
past three weeks, the money supply first 
grew by $3 billion, then dropped $800 mil¬ 
lion. then lose another $2 billion (to a sea- 

*The highest bracket for personal int-ome, so-called 
unearned income from dividends and the like, woujd 
be reduced from 70 r '. to 50‘V I op rates on earned in¬ 
come -primarily salaries -would also be lowered 
from then present SlK'r The lowest rate would be 
cut from 14 l l to I0 r r and theie would be cuts in all 


brackets in between The corporate rate, now about 
would be reduced by as much as thiee points 
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“The Feds giveth, 
the Feds taketh away.” 


sonally adjusted daily aveiage of $331 6 
billion) In an effort to ward off inflation¬ 
ary pressures, the Fcdeial Reserve will 
have to try to hold down the growth, and 
that will push interest rates up further 
— how far and fast is unclear 

Nowheie is uncertainty more perni¬ 
cious than in the stock market The Dow 
Jones industrial average, down more than 
16'’} so far this year, closed last week at 
839 14. down 17 67. its lowest level since 
December 1975 Some members of the 
Board of Economists are fearful that the 
drop will have an unsettling psychological 
effect on the whole economy One reason 
is that the market is regarded as a highly 
visible—but far from infallible—indicator 
of future business trends Studies have 
shown that over a 100-year period, of 43 
expansions and recessions, stock prices 
anticipated 75 C J> of the business cycle 
turning points 

There are more tangible weaknesses 
too U S imports are likely to exceed ex¬ 
ports by $27 billion or more this year Such 
a sharp increase of imports over exports 
tends to cause the exchange rate of the 
dollar to decline in world markets A 
cheapened dollar boosts the price of im¬ 
ports and fuels domestic inflation Worse, 
a declining dollar could prompt the oil- 
producing nations to seek even higher 
world prices. Nathan figures that the na¬ 
tion will spend $45 billion for foreign oil 
this year, about a third of all imports He 
grumbles “1 think we are becoming so to¬ 
tally insensitive to what is happening in 
the energy field and so completely relaxed 
because of oil imports " 

Then. too. for some industries the re¬ 
covery has been little more than a rumor 
Steel has been especially hurt by imports 
(see following itory). Textile sales are also 


soft, largely because of slow apparel sales, 
especially in men's clothing Says Irwm 
Kellner, vice president of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co “People have got to 
eat and pay the doctor and the bat bet, 
but they can put off buying clothes " 

The most serious question arising out 
of the welter of conflicting signals is this 
Is a steady but moderate recovery accom¬ 
panied by high unemployment and high 
inflation the best that the nation can do’’ 
Or should the Government stimulate busi¬ 
ness to faster expansion by more and 
quicker spending and or tax cuts'' (The 
$15 billion reduction promised by Car¬ 
ter’s tax-reform program will take at least 
a year to push through Congress ) 

A somewhat muted debate on that 
subject is now beginning within the Carter 
Administration cr_A Chairman Charles 
Schult7e contends that the recovery is 
about on schedule and no further stim¬ 
ulus is needed at the moment Says he 
‘When all the caveats are listed, the 
weight of evidence strongly suggests that 
the months ahead will see a continuation 
of recovery " Secretary of Labor Ray Mar¬ 
shall disagrees “The evidence is already 
clear that we are not meeting our goals 
with respect to black and youth unem¬ 
ployment and that additional stimulus 
targeted on these groups is necessary " 

The debate echoed much more loud¬ 
ly at the meeting of Timk's Board of Econ¬ 
omists Geneially. the more liberal mem¬ 
bers—Heller. Nathan, Okun, Grove and 
Pechman—favoi a basically expansive 
liscal- and monetary-policy strategy to get 
jobless rates down faster They contend 
that there is enough slack in the econ¬ 
omy to accommodate more rapid giowth 
without boosting prices faster than they 
would go up anyway 

B oard members argue that much of 
the inflation threat to the system 
comes not from fiscal policy but 
from a series of price-boosting reg- 
ulatoiy and legislative moves in Washing¬ 
ton—or what Okun terms “self-inflicted 
wounds " Among them an increase in the 
minimum wage from $2 30 to $2 65 an 
hour effective Jan 1 voted by the House 
two weeks ago, the farm subsidy program, 
and the cargo preleience bill, which re¬ 
quires that eventually at least 9 5of 
U S -bound oil be cai i ted in expensive-to- 
run American ships 

To hold inflation m check while rais¬ 
ing production fastei, Okun suggests a 
novel form of wage-price restraint "brib¬ 
ing" business and labor through the tax 
system Under his plan, management and 
labor within any firm would pledge to 
hold price and wage raises below a cer¬ 
tain level—perhaps 6 °/c a year for pay. 
4°r for prices The Government would 
then cut payroll taxes for both the com¬ 
pany and its workers 

The board's conservatives—Green¬ 
span, Weidenbaum and Beryl Sprinkcl, 
executive vice piesident of Chicago’s Har¬ 
ris Trust & Savings Bank—insist that the 
Government will have to keep economic 
stimulus to a minimum for at least I Z 2 to 


two years In their opinion, inflation has 
become so embedded in the economy that 
a long period of conservative policies 
-trimming the budget deficit, holding a 
tern on money supply—is needed to stop 
it A speeding up of inflation, they fear, 
could bring on another recession 

Sprinkel also challenged the assump¬ 
tion that slow economic growth is the 
I major cause of high unemployment An- 
! other reason foi joblessness, he says, is 
that under welfare, food-stamp and oth¬ 
er social benefit programs, "marginal 
workcis are paid a lot not to work If they 
go to work, they make less than if they 
didn’t go to work But since they must reg¬ 
ister as scaiching for a job [to qualify for 
the benefusl, they are counted as looking 
for work ” According to Sprinkel, a Gov¬ 
ernment policy of pumping out money to 
get unemployment down, while at the 
same time raising benefits for not work¬ 
ing would result not in less joblessness 
but in more inflation 

Such assessments will do little to ease 
the political pressures on Piesident Cai- 
ter to work for the creation of more jobs, 
especially for poorly trained blacks and 
other minorities Yet the continuing 
threat of inflation and the general edg- 
mess of business offer the President few 
options The chances for any dramatic 
Washington initiatives on unemployment, 
inflation oi growth are dim For the time 
being, the economy will just have to go 
on walking its tightrope ■ 



“We are becoming 
so totally insensitive 
to what’s happening 
in the enei^gy field, 
and so completely 
relaxed because 
ofoil imports.” 
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The End for 
Steel City? 

Old age clobbers Youngstown 

I n Youngsiowii Ohio the |x:rm.inc'ni 
duty hu/c in the nit .uni the oilv tilth 
| in the slow miming Mahoning River hu\e 
! long •,(>■. Ileil money IotK5ye.ws Y oungs- 
' lown ha, pinlcd Use'll on benny the quint- 
, essui'nil steel eit\ tlie c apilul ot Aine. 
i ii'j' Ruin Valiev' .mil moie - heavily 
| liei'e'iiilenl on this one nnlusli) loi jobs 
■ than .tin othei town ol the- same size Rut 
I now Youngslowners anil even mote' the 
| citizens ol neighhoi mg Campbell anil 
, Stmiheis live with a nightmare that the 
I an will one ilas soon lx. ilcan and tish 
will again se.im in the Mahoning last 
week Youngstown Sheet & lube to a 
■ subsidiaiv oi l ekesC oip and the nation ■> 
i eighth hugest steelmaker aniinlineeil that 
! it will slot' most piodui lion at its 7(i-veai 

j old < anipbell VVoiks niuiiiif operations 

i toniixJein nulls m Indiana llarboi neat 
i C hieago 

I hat will wipe out 5 000 lobs duccllv 
I and I'tihaps 1.1000 in toial counting le- 
| tailsleuks bartendeisand olheis mdiieel 
; ly dejiendenl on null pavtolis a heltv 
piopoilion of an aiea wink loin- that 
I luirnbeis no moie than 200 000 And it 
will not be the end \ lew daesaflei Sheet 
• & lube s announcement C S Steel said 
it would la\ oil' 200 woi keis at its Y minus 
town plant I hough the company de 
seiibed the step as loulme Y oiings 
■ ti'wneis aie well awaie that l S Vail is 
serioudv considering building a modem 
• steel eoniple\ int onneaut YOmilcsawav 
j If it lie's ides to go ahead the b.OOO l S 
; Steel |obs in the Youngstown area sixild 
; be diastisalK reduseil by the mid 1‘JHOs 

T heie aie gixxl le'asons loi slitting bai k 
in Y oinigsiown wnle expanding elsi- 
I wheie rhe nulls lining the Mahoning 
i Rivet aie so il.l ih.it some stielmen de- 
, se’ 11 lie them as antiques Bunging them 
up to modem standaids would bi an ex- 
1 pensive |oh and it i.innot tie put otT A 
; few days bctoie the Sheet iY lube deci- 
, sum the Sien.i C luh won a ledei.il 
! iouri iulmg ending the evcmplion that 
eight Mahoning lallev steel plants had 
won fioni meel'iig leilei.il slean iiatti 
standaids 

. II 1 lie ISheel & lulxl planl leaves 

the whole valley willdie savsoneC amp 
hell \\ oiksemt'lovee It wdl kill our husi 
‘ ness adds 1 mi i at lues i ownei ol 
1 tank s Party Shop in a Stiuiheis shop 
ping sentci In Campbell and Slruthers 
dismal hide taverns near the null gates 
were tilled with woikers moioselv dunk¬ 
ing up one last lime Most weie quiet hut 
m Shirley's But m Sliulhers eight angiy 
steelworkeis veiled We want jot's no: 
rickets’" They tiad reeeiveii soupous en¬ 
titling them to flee jas-kets foi helping sei 
j production lee'ords on open-heaith fur- 
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Workers leaving Sheet and Tube 

I iii^himiiic <>/1 iftjn (hi 


n.ises a elav lietoie they got then notises 
ot pci m.mcnl luvolf t uy officials ate wot 
neel about how they van i>ossihlv icpluvc 
lav it vt lilies C amj'bell M.ivoi Misliael 
K.uul.i estimates that K0'. ol hissitv s m- 
u'tnc lav ei'lle'etions some limn Sheet .A 
I uhe and its employees 

1 he shoi k waves are being fep in 
Washington Youngstown Mayoi Jaek 
lluntei Ohio Senators fohn Olemi and 
llowaid Met/enbaum and a hastilv , 
loiiued s.mensol C ongtessmen lepiesenl 
mg steel sommumlie.s mged Riesielenl 
( anti hi loinmlate a national poliev to 
help the steel mdiisliv Imports especially 
tii'm Jap.ui have baellv hull the elomeslii 
industiv At weeks end toe busloads of 
steelworkeis ttom Sheet it I ulic demon- ; 
sti.lied at tile While House and oil C ap- 
■tii| Mill e.iiry ing signs likes1111 vaI 11 Y 
llRMM, HK.IIOSI tows Whal most of 
the piotestets want are quotas on import- I 
ed steel and an easing of the antipollution i 
lutes that make mills install expensive , 
clean up equipment 

I he Administration seems in no ' 
ruin'd to eorne to the teseue How mue'h 
help sueh moves weiuld be to the Youngs- : 
town aiea is questionable The non oie j 


and eokirig soul depetsits that oi iginally 
dievv nulls to the Mahoning valley have 
long smee I'een mined out and the tn- 
lanel esimplex van no longei compete with 
steel eenlers fx'asting deep water ports 
Youngstown s days as the nations steel¬ 
iest steel e tty seem to he ovei ■ 

Howard Hughes’ 
Messy Legacy 

Shocking details surface about 
drugs and deceit 

E ven mote than great wealth llowaid 
Hughes pi i/ed pnvaev Now I 7 
months alter his death fiom Kulnev l.ul- 
me m an .oi ainhulaiiie over Ievas Ihe 
Iasi shtouds of vee tee \ that enveloped Ins 
leelus've existence aie hnallv King 
(reeled awav And Ihe disclosures aie add 
mg mg to the alteadv iiiughhouse htawl 
oier Hughes imaiu i.il empue wliii ti was 
vainest at s2 t billion in the late I'K'Os li 
is he'ng 'asked by mlemal suite bullel 
e-il hv iawsiilLs.mil llneateiii it 'a .. pie 1 li 
oia ol alleged I iughes wills 

Sami shoskmg details ol lltighe' hid 
den veais lea kid ■ nil e u liei i I ink ovc 
D ee I!) Now new s' idem e taken m the 
1 os Angeles Snpi not t out l m eases tode 
leimms Hughes leval i cadence is be 
eoinmg pul'll, and it only ioniums and 
elahoiates the worst suspicions about hi, 
decline and death Yuotilmg to ‘•worn 
testimoiiv liom la, pi'soiial aides .md 
d"vti'ls How.od Hughes became addict 
eil to the tlanquiii/ei Valium \s a total 
i eeluse In mg m a set ics ot pent It 'use mile 
awavs he popped l.uge ilosagt lb nig 
blue tablets whuli his peisonal aides 
IniihfulK tecoided as BBs Hoi blue bonih- 
eisi in the daily log that they ke('t on his 
aeti'ilies t >n mam occasions Hughes 
gulped as inueh as 40 mg at one tune a 
dosage that e'ecedseven the ncunimcnd- 
nl d.ttlv medieation lot agitated mental 
patients \flet ihe pill popping he v.e'uld 
do/e loi houis In a deposition given in 
lune. Di Hiunei Cl.uk one of Hughes 
three physicians, conceded that Valium 
was not requited lot medical reasons 
Hughes was evidently taking the mils foi 
mental sensations 

In addition to his tianquih/ci habit. 
Hughes injected himself with a mysterious 
cleat liquid that knocked him out so vie' 
lently Lhai thi syringe was often left dan 
ghng in his aim Accoiding to Peisonal 
Aide Howard I ckersley the liquid was a 
codeine solution Hughes who called the 
drugs 'my gi'i'dios ' vmuld loss a codeine 
tablet into a walei-filleJ hypodermic and 
shake the svringe until the pill melted 
Then he would give himself a shot if he 
could find a vein in his wi/ened body, he 
would mainline the injection 

LYuring this period. Hughes was the 
largest private employer in Nevada and 
provided the covet foi the CIA s Olornar 
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When your life depends on electronics. 


A few minutes to touchdown. The pilot flies down the beam of an 
Instrument Landing System (ILS).Then the plane breaks cloud 
and there’s pattern of light to guide him safely to the runway This 
is one of the few times he depends on vision Because for most of 
the flight he's been acting on instructions from Air Traffic Control 
(ATC).The ILS, lighting and ATC systems he relies on help make 
modern aviation possible Frequently they come from Philips 


Skilled though lie is ttu pilot 
l.tnrl based ttuidaru o system . sui ti .is I In- IL' > 
and VASIS Irindmp liplits Ho flu 1 ', too 'indie 
Ir.iffh Coni Millet ts lot inform ition,)\only they 
Know wlif tooar 1 1 aircraft ij heir jop r. now 
ea .it'! iluctotlii new Ptiilip . inpuler 
. oriti oiled hnplit radar clispl. I 11 li.tin r.itt is 
■ h.ir jt let ised on tile si t pen I 'tsflii’hl nuniln 
'.pel'll 111(1 .llliluile Ally possibility nl isiori 
i* pier In led well in .Klv.nit c hy > output ft 





Working on safety. 




Sheraton Showpieces. 
There's nothing like them in the 
Orient and Australia. 
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• ••••Sheraton-Hong Kong•••••* 

On the harbor, at the corner of Kowloon's Golden 
Mile, surrounded by the mystique of the Orient. Rooftop 
pool and gardens, supper club, discotheque, and 
duty-free shopping malls. 
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Century Park-Sheraton 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES. In the center of the convention 
and shopping district. This Showplace features a variety of 
great restaurants and lounges, and magnificent views 
of the bustling city of Manila. 
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••• TheNewOtani •• 

TOKYO. Right in the center of this 
spectacular city, surrounded by a 400 
year old oriental garden. Over 25 
great restaurants and lounges. 








•• Sheraton-Perth •• 

In the center of town overlooking 
the beautiful Swan River. With elegant 
furnishings, specialty shopping and 
dining, and a heated outdoor pool. 
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• Sheraton-Bangkok • 

A regal Showplace in a land of 
temples and sightseeing. Enjoy the 
charm of restaurants, lounges, 
and beautiful guest rooms. 
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For a reservation at any Sheraton Showplace 
anywhere in the world, call: 

Hong Kong 3-691 111 
Sydney 29-2222 
Tokyo 03 / 264-4270 
Perth 25-0501 
Bangkok 233-5160 
Manila 50 - 60-44 


Or have your travel agent call. 
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Sheraton Hotels in the Pacific 
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j Exploit-/- operation 'The executive 1 , of 
! Summa ( orp which was solely owned 
: by Hughes and still oveisees his vast real 
| estate gambling and hotel inteiesis and 
| airline pretended that the old man was 
i alert and hossmg the company hoiii bc- 
, hind the scenes Actually, he was leading 
i a totally disoriented life Hughes daily 
i log. which is expected to be intiodueed 
; as evidence in pending court actions re- 
j counts that he spent most of his waking 
J houts watching thiliter movies going, to 
i the bathroom tloi veais he sulleied Mom 
' constipation) and toying, with Ins food die 
, would often spend twn hours nibbling on 
a single piece of chicken) One tioignani 
1 entry m the log came on Nov 9 1971 at 
I 10.tm while Hughes was watclung li t 
Ipticw lilt a I9WN lluk als'Mt luaiii 
washing An aide Mined thui Hughes could 
not stand lo watch the loituic seine m 



Gambling Boss Phil Hannifin 

f.ven in lo v I < 'i’ii s no ht'l\ 


the thud teei n( the nlm piobahlv be¬ 
cause he was loo lot tilled hiniseil 

Hughes left much agony behind toi 
otheis During his lifetime he alwavs 
played otf bom tncrids and enemies 
against one another and thus set the stage 
foi the power snuggle now undet wav In 
the fust months aftei his death it seemed 
that the longtime Summa insideis and his 
hens would avoid strife C hestet Davis 
the pugnacious Wall Street law vet who 
masterminded Hughes long and ulti¬ 
mately successful legal battle against the 
fasiern financial Establishment regard 
mg alleged antitrust violations at TWA 
suggested that the closest hen. Houston 
Lawyer Will 1 umnus, 4k become ehaii- 
man of the Summa Corp at SI80,000 a 
year and co-admimslratoi of the estate 
But after Lummis the son of Hughes ma¬ 
ternal aunt and an amazingly striking 
Hughes look-alike, examined the Summa 
books, he started to worry about the 
organization 
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Economy & Business 


Undei the management of Davis and 
hisalk Summa i xcciilive Vice Picsicleut 
I rank \\ lllium <<ac die companv had lost 
a total ot M t’ minion fiom Id 7 !) thiough 
last Septemhei On, reason lot the I-ssc 
was the me epci ien c ol Summa c vceti 
lives m nnmiiig cas.nos ,md hotels Hk 
estates once vast issi ts dwindled so la -1 
that the companv might he hold pi esse J 
to meet fedei.il mhci p.iiu e tax payinenis 
lhe Inst installment ispiiialeil ,U V'' md 
lion veil! picsum.il'!' hr cue m .lanuaiv 
I 97 S Ihitc ul He v i n Nevada esial. 
li'hmcnls wcic and'till aic losing lug 
monev * \\msc slill Summa was oulcied 
lo pav S'l million a. a settlement lo ilie 
shaielioldcts vvho .u't shortchanged bs 
llughc" whin Ik look avu ■ onlioi ol \n 
W cst in I u 7 () 

When 1 iimmi'. Hud to impose his will 
on the ()W tniaiil Davis daick bin k in 
a Di I male com' bv .coking lo hove him 
i en n >i ed I'u' ..ilmimvii.iloi of i he tsl.iie 
c liaigmg ibal I on inn . hod a conflict.’I ni¬ 
ton si as both c admmisiialoi and 
Sunil.i.i 'huirnan I .minis ans'ici veas 
l.i tue Dove, a- Siiium.i chief counsel the 
hod colic 1 kicked Ini' oil the boaul) A 
hold moo to hi ol Davis smiplv mo. ed 
hi. i'."vci bo si 'o die llowoid Hughes 
Mi died lie iiIIHi ' e i ) ■. I tie old; unci in 
uni \H.ilc ol I >." i . Ii.i. and Noil me llen- 
li' Hughes i’|.i iinn ossistonl I hi m- 
suniic e. o lo- bee toiindolion ihoi 
llugiiis cstobhslicil io I‘>S |,isv'li ownti 
ol (lupins Auc'oli o 'uaioi dclcnsi con 
'lOcioi .esiiuultd l'i '.solis Si fit'.lhon 
Hu; Iks llcliii'i’ici Iios won o Im’hb 
pn.e.l delcnse i"ini.nl to bu'ld o new 
otiock helicoplei dial could run os high 
as S I 5 billion 

Mcanwmlc 1 iitu.ms m an elloii lo 
su’i' iI k lossi , at Suni'ii.i - c.ismos in No 
1 'ado hoc h lied I’hii Hanmlin loi mei 
1 clianman o! the Nc ada gaming contiol 
boaid l o mu the g.m i bl mg opci at ions He 
will icpoit iluedlv u. I iimnns stiengih 
cniiiC 1 nmmis mii'inl ovei dav-to-dov 
opeiolions 

F oi the ilii'iricni Davis Is secillc with 
in the meUic.H Pivtilulc lout ess In 
tad he has a tai oo.i piotiuiblc pail of 
ihe empire than I ummis Null the rilu 
male solution ot ihc onlhcl depends on 
a Hughes will- it live is a valid one 
(icoigc I lancom.o pa sonal aide has les- 
ulird that Hughes on. c mentioned he had 
■ diawn up a handwio'en will But when 
I rancom asked ab" ■! its whetc-abouls 
Hughes evei suspic'ous snapped You 
don l ihmk 1 m going io tell you c.heie it 
is do you ’ 

Snfai sirme 40-oiM putpoitcd Hughes 
! wills have suifaced but none have borne 
the eatmaiks of Hughes painstaking at 
■ lention to detail 1 he most famous one is 
i the Mormon will so called because n 

’The lovers ate the Ircv’ l.m t ronfiei .nu! 1 mul 
| ni.nk holds in 1 as Vegas fhL Samis an.) Maii.lct s 
\ L tub totaled m Ri no an lloun.hi'iK 1 lie tail 
1 awavs ,i Las Vegas hold -1 .'soli' and llic Sil'oi Sin' 

I pel cusinnarc haiclv hicakingeven 


was found on an utiic ial , desk in the 
headciuarteis ot the Chm-h ol lesus 
C liiisi ol I altci-il.iv Sami, m Sab lake 
t itv Ihc v.ill comainc nncspi lli’u’s and 
ic h ii ikcs lol.iUs al.pic.il ol llui’liis Ii 
alw leaves .me sixiicnlh o| Hughes man 
d la j I 'mm I tail gas stapi'ii oik i.iioi 
Meh m Dumni.u who il.amcil lo have 
puked up llui’hes m the Oisc'l and dm 
cn Inin b.ii k lo las \ eg.i anil Dum 

mat ha . smd ,'ilinittid lhat Me -to,v was 
lal.c Ivins. llui'iK- ol.l esiupiged Ill'll 
icn.im N.ian Dn-tiich v ho is named m 
thi .'h' as cn. moi and Dieoich s I os 
Yhi'cIis athoiK' Haloid Rhoden ion- 
'end iii.it thi will isaiiihtmie Ncvi week 
a mix i r i.i I r iclmhiled in open iri las 
\ i ga to di c nlc on the valid it. ol 'he Moi 
in. "i Hill I 1 Hie vs HI i> deil.ucd lo be a 
legal end biinimg docimii'i'i llughos es- 
le'.i wil 1 lie dicideil .iicOidmg lo a oiir- 



Pugnacinus Lawyer Chester Oavis 

1 pit-ill. n n ,l I pil'fi -l I- tl a '/i’l 


pic \ loi nmla am. dig tile mi.h.al instituic' 
Rice l mveis.ii and .he I 'mvc! sit h 1 d 
leva. Niv.id.i jiid l al'toima anil a 
nunihe' a oi gum.'oH".’-. and mcl’v rdiuls 
in. Iuihng Dupimmi 

I ed I" I ilium .s Hughes !■ 'n s u h 
rumibi i 2 tii. all aic conh ..n.g the N1..• 
mon vv.H I hiv cc mi me n'.i.i io lx d" 
sided .11 c I'ldlni' 10.1 lo'moi.l lh..' '■ "III', 
gist neai'v >m -ijuuiIt” io I uno u moth 
ei and ihctiihulc iht 'f'< aim m da . 'n 
cis Davis ipi'.uiwtnlt p ia ■ i is "Wi 
i asc in w hit h he will ,n >• „ i i..,i . n ii. "ign 
a w mil n will has no'1 1 !oo.i>, Hughes 

ical and Jt'il.iici' in' ni w o. io tea a Ins 
whole Io'I'iik io 'hi mcih. d in'iiiu'c 
F v ei' ir 1 .. . V i‘ga n i ic. is 'viinng io 
hel how Iona It'.csi Hi.m. ai 1 .ake in 
vhai ihc .'ui.aiw ■ • i!: be b. the Moi 
nio!' ui.ti al.ni' snpp.'i lets of the will 
aic planning lo c.i'l ... least -la wilne-s 
C' 1 he Hughes will iiiab stand lo he 
the best show-, along ihe Strip this 
season ■ 

tv . * 
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Concorde: Yes 

It cun land m the l S hut 

A l'lei If. mn[,i|i i' '!k. lack 'ici thi 
IS i hi Hi'i-h I uiih C onconk 
was ck’.m'd h, ,iii I i ilt i.1! (1." 11 nnu nl 
fot pci mj ni'ii i.i in 1 1 • • i; la .1 neck ni.'ic 
or less ! 'a!ii|« :ii.itii'ii Suntan Hoik 
Adam- iiisii limn a linal »*.»' ahiad n'ii- 
vcrs. 111%", a ill I’liskk'lH l aim -.alii that 
tin - 1 1 - 1 uai 1 a ilis already Ini 1II m .'build¬ 
ing Mill he Hai’i'Cil pasi lull 1 at rjmsi icp 
ulali'.i.s th 11 would luxe I'anncil thim 
An' !hat lollow Mill hail tn moil t-uiph- 
ei in 'im si.mdaids xel la hi ihaflnl 

I hat ma\ lie aa academic |>«<111 1 I a 
ml an! In 'lilies s.ui slil! t’lai k the t i'ii 
n'liie I'li'in most aiipi'ils Moles" e' ,1 
sLronp ihicat aiasi last neck ilia' no man 
1 oiin'iills would in' he hui'il Vl'iiasc 
led committee 01 ('ailiammt added up 
the slap,f.ci mu losses lhal 'hi Itniish if - s 
ernmcnl was likely la t.iki on tin [<ics 
era fleet la - , milch as SltO nnllioi" \no 
span 1 Minister ticiald kaiilmaii saiil thal 
no nioic < o'si'iJis would he i onsiiuiii'i! 
unless thin v ere pu'luahk onleis 
which seems mosi unl.ke'i 
•Still the plains hull'll anil I umh 
maki rs ^aii lake some i"ml - >i l 1 10111 Inn 
inp piei.uleil lit the mtii national sonl'e 
lemps I hi ( oiiiiitile .oulil n.n nv el the 
standards ot a IVnV I S lnlnal leimla 
lion that sel maimium noisi leuls to, 
iels Hul ilie ilann'i iii ponnt Hu Con 
lOiUe mio the l 1 s uas so ph.ii that \\ il 
ham C oleman the I mil Xdiinni>1 1 alion s 
I ransponalion Si'iiflat i decided m |v 7 s 
lo p.ne the aneiall a If.-month iesi at 
V\ashinpio" s Dullc, and Nils York s 
John I kenneil' lntu nahi»ial ait pot is 
Local suits I'l.vkut 1 he lest at I I k hut 
100 -siat t oriioiiles can imp more than 
HO passenpets haie hem laiuJini' ami tak 
mp off a ilo/en units a neek at Dulles 

When ( on.orile mil actually suit 


landing ill olhei L S elites and which 
ones is still uni leal l ast vnek s decision 
lOimnp on the last dai ol me lf'-month 
iesi petlisl to 1 malls onh e'tended il 
I lip,Ins to 1 mis other ihati Washim’.lon 
and km X 01 s laiinot hi inn until a iitial 
1 ulmp is issui d I hat 11 ill m'l hi until i.u 
|s I'HH mil P mas tike loiipci than 
lhal said Warns <>thii an [ions that 
1011I1I hi'i-'ini ( oiiioidepol' • an - \inhoi 
as’e H.v.li"i t hicapo Dallas loilWoith 
llonohihi Houston l os \npelis Miami 
rhi'.idelphia San 1 iaiiei.10 and Siallli 
I n mi.1 \ns ol those 1 an hail the C 011- 
u'lih oil llietr - ’Mn di.piti last 'inks 
appiosal hul said Adam 1 lliel niiw do 
ii ii - .1 noiidise'immalon iii.innei lhal 
mean' .ii'in", "i.ivinniiii noise lisels lhal 
also 1 ile out ail o'hei aiiiiatl failing 10 
mu - the 11 >:n 111 in■ 1 1 V s noisi slandanl II 
11 1.0 I'll ns .'ill to he till e.l .1 11. Neu Y 01 k 
the ban hi the loi.tl Xuilioiuv 'i.uild 

hi .dli'ised 10 stand ■ 

Britain Starts 
Back Up 

dune loss with tacts 

B nlish < nanie'k'i ol Ilie I \i!iei|uei 
Deli - ' (leak, j'1 *s.i 1.1' a splendid 
somi think noii-t iix 1 pile 1.11 Pa 1 'pIi>s 

si.II' ihcll'lle 111 till tail ol iM'IIOIMi d.S 

ties' Iasi mek lie Ik 1 1 Imlh uiih ms 
toman ihullimn i>n lliuams leonomii 
piospiiis Hut II. 1- time his it'iimi <111 was 
'sell I'loundid In addiessis '0 l oninioii 
Ma'kil Imatise miiu-.lii . in Hmssels Ihe 
( h.iiinlloi detailid 1 Hk mu ot solid 
pci I - 'i 'll.mu 

► In \ii"iisi Hi . 1 ,1111 iii 01 ded a 11.iile sin 

plus o| SSkO imlhoii ti • I.u pl.t Mii'-e 

W . .1 Id W ,u 11 I In oi 11 .01 halaiiei ol pa i 
menl- is mm mp into the black 
► I he annual mllation late dei lined lioni 
I •’(v . 111 .Inis to Its s- m \upus' and is 



Supersonic jetliner lifts off from Charles de Gaulle Airport, Paris 

I Si’ ahead tot laruhny ath’i Hi months in the s.aek 


expeued ti'diopio 12 '.-H r by the end ■ 
of the>1ai 

► lnteiesi tales ate down 10 (»'. fiom a 

l‘» 7 n hit'll of I S', 1 

► toi unp.ht ago ihe p.iseseltmp, 10 - ! 
shale / inanaal limes sloek maiket index 
icaehed an .illume high ol .S 4 V 2 six . 
points ahoic its pieiunis lemid 111 Mai , 
IV 72 Piotu laknie and some unfaioiable ’ 
eoi poi ale 11 pm Is have sun e eroded pi lees 
someiihal l.isl neek Ihe I I index closed 
at S 04 7 still aspeilaiul.il iihouud Horn 
its 1,adit ol 141 ' 111 l.mu.ui 1 V 7 S 

An en.l lo Hntams long e'eoiioniie 
1’ial.use’ ll.udh - \s a neu Hank of I nj»- 
laml siudi points out the Leon.'im is Mill 
deepK niued in stagflation Industnal 
pp'diietion is itimunp, 7 - , heloii us l ')71 
peak and is ixpeited to glow onli ?’ 
ov the end ot |V 7 H l nenipk'sinenl has 
ie.ii lied a poslH.u high ol I f> million mid 
is still expmd'ii," and eim an inll.ilion 
iali ol 12 '- ii 1 'ulit he 1 unions oiei ilu 
l - "ii> 'e'm It maiket pi ins iieie adtu led 
toi the U it Im nip e lie. U ol in Hat-on smee 
the H 72 api \ llit I I nidi". H.mld li.iii 
had to hit 1 200 to set a neu len'id 

Yet signs ol opimiisni «eie real ami 
Iliei mat kid the hcp'i’itmg of fit 11 a 111 - 
loi'i' antieipaled pie.it oil honan M W it II 
slink tiom the Noilh Si,1 liillsiommi’ 
as 1 11 >i e at the 1 ale ol v 10 000 til'I pi 1 da 1 
thi .lalion mil I'lmlusi al't.ui hall ol the 

011 ill.il II el'll'.lllllis till . M II S .|1 MU' Sl'l'll 

S' f. Pillion 111 u halami ol pamiml. 
Oihnm 1 x 1 'is t thal tin souiioi h.iI hi 
mini sell xulhsiuu in pili'.li'i'n hi I'JX-I 
Said H'inie Mmistei ijitieU alla>'han .ti 
li' a 1 isu 10 llli hupi lm tic hild 1 n'd 
has "isi'ii us an oppniumiii '*■ 1 1.1' 1 nor 
had m a sitiliii i When 1 ■ '11 think ahoiil 
the mi|>.iel o! this h'i|| on ihe mimtii ■. 
loi tunes 11 1.'ealll aslonikl'iip 

Inieslois both Hiiosh ami torc'igii, 
litr.e hem dump plenty ol think.njt about 
rust lhal As a 'I'sull ol heaix easli m- 
lusions lioni al'ioail the pi in - ol siei hni> 
lias nsi'ii sh.upli Horn a Ion of SI ss in 
I*■*, 7 t» lo SI 7 1 Iasi itek Xslhe fun Is ,ie 
eumulaiid the Hank ol I upland sleadilv 
lid tie ed mieiest rates theicbi pioi idmp, , 
Ilk - .lik k maiket null Ihe- hoi'si lhal 
helped hi nip ihe sin lent Hill 11 


B i f.u ihe- most seilous lineal o Brit- 
am s budding lemieiv is the 
possibility of an explosion of vage de¬ 
mands liom lestive union mcmbcis C al- 
laghan got the Trades llnum C ongicss lo 
endorse hi a muigur of nearly 1 10 2 a 
plan that would limit employees lo one 
pay raise imi the next tweke months 
i I istr Ss.pt IV) a seheme ealeulate'd to 
spin miestor confidence Hul ( allaghun s 
government has xei lo tame sex-era I of the 
mote militant unions IiKilmakers at 
ptohlem-riddcn Biitish l eyland promptly 
thtejiened to walk out ovei an old dis¬ 
pute mnieintnj? then pay differential' 
as skilled employees If attitudes like that 
should prevail C hancclloi Healex will 
have to return 10 his old policy of op¬ 
timism by aruhee ■ 
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Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befnend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation For only fifty-two cents a day, youi money, combined with that of othei 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village help haid-workinq peopl* in their 
fight for dignity turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live But foi the poorest of the poor where the need is sc 
desperate, it can work miracles mr»c 


My Name r' __ 


*■» 


































Mastroiarmi goes ape ovei baby chimpanzee and monkeys around with Macho Kong 


People 


lluh.ni As toi Marcello Mas- 
troianni lu- 1 >|"Iv [’mi's'll hmisi It 
m / ,v U',in,4’‘ li.mtU It, 'll.m 
I Dues! 'i Marco Feneri's sat.tgc 
i u'liiuli about ti ■ >r nun vilin 
, cal Ihernselses i%i*U .ish \ y.Hil- 
tnii t,-i punishment Mnsdo- 
i,ni'i! has been luii'i! Kk k loi 
■ anoths'i Kiiu’ .atm. ( a!l»-*J 
Hu Hu Wont -1 s' ii is about 
i an df'iif a iihuMlu >. 11 vIc. 11 cI 
who iu kU is d,"- r, |o .1 dump 
in a nameless |ji>i ,_u\ ami 
, buds llie kiimii.s nl a in"'-ls 
nn'iisiei iiriei 1 Mai In- hong 
(in' km li' King Kongi He milt' 
a «Ii impel ini' s iiiik! im’.Iiiu ihe 
| mi nidi i • Push Maiiclli' ihe 
galilsue: pulls mil a Pain 
1 i liiinp in. ee a limn he deal 
' liu, a . It lil It a laiilay. Him 
\ 'u Ml.'s' siitie'al uis Mj> 
'.mi in"i k 1 Hut atiei all he 
; a .k A'lh a I aim shrug i.n i 
ll'e like I hat ’ 


•\t the 'i!,)n/i lions in l‘e 
Mm . l orhidden l Us who 
i!-.i Hill the world s tin's! lion 


I’eilsoeeei pl.r.ei ’ Ihe mu',Ills 
Pele ami t he Nm >aik ( os 
inns also .miked mi ids (neat 
Wall imne'il die linpiiia 1 F‘al 
aee ami sisiinl Mao’s tomb 
I he 'ilkia 1 leasin' I’m Uie'ii 
li ip a mateh min tne t hmese 
nail in.il son ei sij u.lel Alas to; 


lhi C o.unis tin K lime ,e l u 'i 
lhe‘ Ins' p,.iine ami non ihe ',u 
mill 7 1 W i ill,! not e' pie I 
to mill soeeii ol Ibis saline', 
in ( Inna sotlese'eti < .. .i’ios 
C aptain Werner Roth. Hut at a 
weliom'ng haili|Ue't ihe 'ii",'el 
mis |o'nil anJ tile t linusi 


plaee ,s eaj’i 1 1'. ( nuiped 'hell 
\ |s,ioi , .tl>, an \ stio I in I anel 
tin In it'hl ol nuikli'if.s in Man 
h.iean I hi > ui loin t hnie sc 
mil soon hint mil I'm ill.in 
selsi's Dies hum foi a live 
game 1' S low ne\l vseek ami 
,ue‘ si hi'dulesl to plas tile t os 
irn's Os' k oil tin \stii’ I nil 
al t nanls M.iiiuini 


Alter tuimnp out several 
lat but iie'seu fatuous biogia- 
phics ol famous Biltotis (Mary 
Quoen of Scots, Oliver Cl omwell) 
Woman Aboul-1 nglaud Lady 
Antonia Fraser has locused oil 1 
the liipie ilcaicst to hci head 1 
love I lie loi niei eule of (on¬ 
set sativc M P Hugh Fraser , 
and the eat rent eumpanion , 
ol Plas might Harold Pinter j 
says sht loves nothing mute 1 
than to gue and receive billets- I 
douv I i kindle aidoi in the j 
souls o! her leaders Antonia 
44 has eoinpilcd Love I suers i 
i Knopf. $8 95), a tender an- ! 
thology of 135 amorous notes j 
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Down on the farm. Liz and John give a hoedown for Dalton 



dashed oft through the eentu- 
i ics bv lovers of distinction 
Sample sweet nothings ' You 
are a wie-kh mils pciseisc 
duly stupid a teal C indcrellu 
You novel ante to me at all 
a peevish Napoleon scrawled to 
Josephine linm Vcionu Youi 
slim gill soul walks between 
passion and poeti \ w 11 >le Os¬ 
car Wilde to his lover loid 
Allied Douglas C omplamed 
Beniamin Franklin to his plaloiik 
1 leuieh fneiid Mine Bidlon 
'You tind imuaneiable laulls 
in me. ssheitas 1 see inilv one 
fault in you iluil peiImps u is 
the lault ol ms glasses I 


I lls lamiei s sepe tossed a 
tilde di> m hei Middlehuig 
\a haiksuid and i limped 
Jitl .1 K'lipli uiini.MOri \nd 
whv n 'l 1 If'sii Elizabeth Tay 
lor Warnei wa- spun « ■; in." a po 
lnii.il Innd i.m.e' l"i Kepuh 
iii.iii < o.hei n ll 'I l.i! I 1 iel.1 1 >■ 

John Dalton Be • nisi ol a p.nn 
bn II.lie lip I t I'll' slit-. 1 I i lad 
in blue | a\ • and i• •! .ilk slip 
pe"s hol.bied nb nit on a , .me 

Melon, i'imh;' a ''Mel «ekom 
urn vpeevti she nnnu 1 m-ls 
seem n >i a he hi. iptii i id- v n I 
llll-'VPil John Warner an . 1 'he 
Dalions s'n-epi'in lov o.'liei 
I Ml u‘ il oM I O iiilnnise and 



li'eln.n ol Isn ;■ Pn .mill 
I In n In 1i ■ ell ned t > the ’ OOP 
o; s > giiesl ■!i amohiin hei !’■os 
s I s and muni, limn ellii 1 en and 
in ii on tin .ob on Hu m on 
lined lav ii-. ! lie'll mas be 
m 'I e Misfi .si it- \\ .ii ne . is 
. "iiiiiler i ru* lU'ining loi die 
I o Semak m 'I seal 


I aon I lie .boil Si lie. lull'd [. 

ail t >i 1 h) on itn Mai - \1 in 
n.r s as a bun ib] mg me hi wall li¬ 
man ssh" maps head- sutti a 
bill ii ii' punipkni I lie tin ks 
and He..Is all simage I >'sms 
and \\ Intel - lo' ed it all e-- 
pee labs hiieosiumi I was se 
i tin vs11 1 1 no head he sass 


held bleaihets while I be ii.issd 
ihanlcd '\aion N.ihhi \:n- 
Ob' ilamineim Hank den 
lole'il .doin' a spei'al piesem 
loi (Hi who has a puit'liai 
habit ol i.usmg lie. in la leg 
m tbe' an beloie the ink h A n 
op s g'lt a smiled ll.HMIll'O 


I is ini; wed is ills besl le 
senge But when sop nc ihe 
mosi famous \sidos> in the 
ssoi Id '1 lakes a loi o| man- 
is Not busing land pal Ik 
nlails well bs the eslate ol 
liei tnsi hnsbami Jacqueline 
Kennedy nenoiiaied a ft million 
io'e' 1 -.e ilossis s* hen she mat 
lied Aristotle Onassls in | 0 (M 
In e-i!l.iilge laek.e diell Yt 
lelitniaishtd all nutiis . lanns 
lo Ihe labulous e tak of the 
husband 7 1 seals older ih.tn 
die \ n 'ip'les, .me su p- 
danghiei iluiipd ill dial 
Christina Onassis hail opposi J 
die niaillilge ill ihe hist pl.iei 
hands -.as and i.iiled hukre 
an oppoHumst M , die time 
hei l.'lhei died hei feelings 
wile • tliIr that si’s si ipiH-'el 
the hnn'al n.iitoiiade and 
ihanged i.in m asoid tilling 
wuh la km Wlieil Hie estate 
s'as si ith el ( hnstin.i wound 
up with a bin i hunk . I n and 
l.iskie leie'l'i.l S?S(HKI(I a 




I knew I 'a as a | 'iiiipKm pa n 
taI!s I in 11 s a loi ol su ik up 
thin 1 some gorii 

■ 

In the oiigonir St .ms ol i >h 
slngi'er met slngne-i B.i-ihaU 
tne.H Hank Aaton lorn. esed ui 
lap.m to ii’iii'kihiiale the 
Y eMi’im i (ii.mts hist baseman 
Sadaharu Oh, ' 7 loi hiltmi' h" 
7*111111 home n.n iltvtl Sent 
I "r and toppum the I S m.i 
mi ieagtii icvoiel set hs \.i., u 
lum-ell in l l, 7 (i Mlei a !i ■ 
woids to the 4 *' Odo lap n.i s 
fans in I okso - Koiui.ii en '.in 
elium Hank ilael 'n u mo 
slammed a ball into the led 


sen' urn ludi"i' Y r al onu jni ii. 
l i o . Ini'll eu I i I I k i Mill 
e t” istn.a l.oei lie., nled io ."I 
lest rla leim- of ilu " ii to 
ik l inoic and .o I kkn 'ii ! 
inp hbeiaiiM to m Ihe iO'i 
a 1 .tint- if 11 . po m.o ual 
.""ee'piei t aski d ' ■ too \n 
angi v < In is"., i M'.i ..'ii . ed 
ne> NS nul'i i i Mu . pi,out h 
uen.’’Mill'■ ■ m' an .11 no 

ol to'.i n I'.." ■" a ' ■ a- 

< I” i nin . ho nb ho lgm ,"ii 
l"'i .ii'pii'i'dk -o moi.i .ms 
I. I .i e ■ " ■ a ne le me ills I lit 
pi M a .OO! s >(, .n.lhon ii i 
• ii» " phi, So rallio' to help 
hei pas 'he laves on tla pas 
oil Ain me toi I dlan. ’ 
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The Spy Who Came In for the Gold 

Meet John le Carre, alias David Cornwell 

I n us piesent cmcigcncv Bnldir. is no longer repiesenled hv defection fioni Casio it l mope, hardly a week goes by without 
ihc I ion and I imcorn Its new emblem is an owl His name some new charge about intelligence excesses in the West In 
is (icorpe Smiles and he is by all standaids a most imon the post Watergate epoch, almost any revelation seems cred- 

ginous symbol I he man is a perpetual cuckold He is poll ible accounts oft IA diug expci iments and poison cigars, spy sal¬ 

ly lumplcd bespeetacled with a tendency to pul! when as- cllitcs and submarine salvage ships, assassination machinations, 

’ sending si.nrsaiid to polish his glasses with his tie I lets donnish all more outlandish than any imaginative work To compete 
and sague He is also the piemiei spy of his lime against such headlines the novelist has to do more than reit- 

, Which seems titling Snulct s cieator John letaue 4*> is crate events, he has to heighien and humam/c them Enter 
i the piemier spy novelist of his tune Peihaps of all tune In George Smiley 
pai t of coutse 1 e t arre s sui cess is due to stibiect mattei bs- The spv genie has twin tiddtlions Great Bad Wilting and 

pionjgc is an immemotial tiaditton In Spaita undeicovci Great Gcxk! Writing In the Mamchdedn world of Great Bad 
, agents formed the krvpteia- (he Secret force Two thousand Books evil is always more compelling than heroism Such works 
years laiei the Krypteia icmains foicelul, hut not quite as as John Buchan's Vhe M Steps constiuct elaborate mternation- 
j seciet Scarcely a month passes without some well-btoadcast ( at conspuacies Sax Rohmer s exemplary Fu Manchu senes 
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The Honourable Schoolboy, Jerry Westerby, at denouement 


features a supervtllam "with all 
the cruel cunning of an entire 
Eastern race the Yellow Per¬ 
il incarnate ” From there it is 
only a bullet's journey to lan 
Fleming's Doctor No 

The higher road, paved by- 
Eric Ambler and Graham 
Greene and improved by Le 
Carre, leads to an ambiguous 
plane where neiihei side has a 
moral exclusive The flares of hot 
and cold wars illuminate enemies 
with human faces The agent's 
mind is as balkantzed as the lands 
he travels, betrayal becomes a 
way of life The message no long¬ 
er echoes national anthems but 
TS Eliots Geionnon "Think 
Neither fear nor com age saves us 
Unnatural vices Ate falheied hy¬ 
mn heroism Virtues Arc forced 
upon us byoui impudent crimes " 

Those impudent dimes are 
the subject of 1 e Curie's new vol¬ 
ume The Honourable Schot>lhoy. 
published this week m the LI S 
iKnopf, $10 951 like the au¬ 
thors dazzling bestsellers, The 
Spy Who Came In from jht Cold 
(1961) and Tinker lailoi Sol¬ 
dier Spy (1974) ihe luiesi adventures of Smiley offer the genre 
a renewal not a revolution ' When I fust began wilting, 1 recalls 
1 e ( arre. "I leming was riding high and ihe pictuic of ihc spy 
was that of a chaidctci who could lay Ihe women and di ive ihe 
fast iai, who used gadgelry and ginimickiv and escape When I 
bioughl back but did not invent, the realistic spy stoiy il was 
misintei preted as a great new wave 

T he old wave had a tidal force let arie's tirsi hooks pro¬ 
claimed a new talent The Spy Who Came In from the 
Cold became part of the language Its anti-hcio Alec 
I cam.is was the personification of that buml-out case, 
that neeessaiv evil the cold war spy Tinker Tailor earned 
more money than any other espionage novel, and 7 he Hon¬ 
ourable SchiHilboy is about to smash its lecord 1 he novel, now 
in third j> inting before publica¬ 
tion, is the October main selec¬ 
tion of the Hook-of-the-Month 
Club, papei back i ights have been 
purchased by Bantam Books foi 
$1 million The only aiena in 
which Schoolboy has sis far failed 
to win honors is Hollywood Tin¬ 
ker, Tailor resisted adaptation, 
major movie producers judge the 
new book even hardei to film 
One executive recently asked his 
script department to piovide the 
customary single-page synopsis, a 
job as hopeless as carving the 
Lord’s Piayer on the head of a 
studio 

For like the cctomoiphic 
Smiley, The Honourable School¬ 
boy resists shrinkage Its events 
are febrile, its local color relent¬ 
less and sometimes overlong 
This often obscures suspense and 
the Lx Carre trademark a fine 
irony that smashes beautiful po¬ 
litical theories with hard facts 
rhat irony is apparent in the very 
word Circus (see box), center of 
British intelligence Once a roil¬ 




The rumpled, bespectacled—and brilliant 

Generations born into debtors' prisons 


ing thiee-ung opciation the 
place now lescmbles a shabby, 
peeling i-arnival depleted of funds 
and dignity 

No one excels Le Lane in 
sense of place- puriuulurlv 
when the place is secret service 
headquarters I he sunless corri¬ 
dors, the peculiar amalgam of re¬ 
search buieauciauc fatigue and 
hosulily ate bnlliantly lendeicd 
Power struggles become palpa¬ 
ble Smileys conveisauons brim 
with silences and ambiguities 
thiowaway lines can hang a man, 
and one quiet meeting results in 
a Hnush victory over some biash 
cousins' in ihe cia Cruelty 
abounds but so does guilt Smi¬ 
ley believes implicitly in the need 
for clandestine agents, but he 
knows thai his scholaily gains 
will soon be absorbed by his 
dreaded allies- -the Americans 
When leaders last left Smi¬ 
ley, he had just fetieted out So¬ 
viet Spy Bill Haydon a 'mole' 1 
who foi years had unobtrusively 
buried himself in the British Se¬ 
cret Service Haydon was man¬ 
ifestly based on Ivim Phiiby a 
principal strategist of British intelligence who defected to Rus¬ 
sia in 1963 afiei two decades of spying for the Soviets Britain's 
real Soviet Service had to be rebuilt after the Phiiby scandal, 
Ihe fictional one is equally shattered and in need of lepair in 
Ihe posl-Haydon eia 

Deuded as the ‘captain of a wrecked ship - ' Smiley 
lues to find a coup so stunning il vs ill restore the L lrciis’ repu- 
laiion - and funding From the outset, he has one obsessive tar¬ 
get Karla head of Soviet agent operations, whose spectral face 
stares down from ns fiame in Smiley s office 1 he relationship of 
the opposing spy masters, playing international chess for men's 
souls, is woith a book in itself Karla is an evil genius who once 
insliucted his mole to seduce Smiley s wife - to make the Briton 
doubt his motives for suspecting Haydon Smilevs pute, patri¬ 
otic zeal is simplified, and distoi ted, by his thirst for revenge 

An opportunity foi ven¬ 
geance occurs one after noon 
when attention is drawn to a 
‘gold seam ' a flood of currency 
-spilling out ofMiiscow and into 
Southeast Asia Is it bankrolling 
enemy operatives'* Is it used to 
push heroin in the Peoples Re¬ 
public of China* Is Drake Ko, 
an amoial Hong Kong million- 
ane, a conduit* Drakes biothci 
Nelson is one of the two dozen 
most important men in Peking 
and perhaps also a Kalla mole, 
tine even more impoitanl than 
Havdon had been Art the sib¬ 
lings estranged 1 ’ Ot is then re¬ 
lationship thickei than blood ’ 
Smiley backtracks through ar¬ 
chives and tiles lo find names, 
places, leferences on».e sup¬ 
pressed by Haydon Midway 
thiough the papei chase, cohei- 
cncc emcigcs A devious plan un¬ 
folds, vouchsafed piecemeal to 
the anxious reader The opening 
moves are made with Jerry West¬ 
erby. an aristocratic refugee ftom 
occasional Circus assignments 


-super spy George Smiley 
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now living in the Tuscany hills where his bookish habits have beautiful loset punchhalT lot many lovets whi'se flaws prove 
earned hnn ihe sobriquet the Schoolboy ' Weslerbv carries even more compelling than her easy Millie not tust the claw 
the spy s classic cards of idenutv robust health womanizing in- mai ks on her chin but hei lines of travel, and of strain hon- 
stincts and moial numbness With words that could have been i curable scars from all the battles ugamsi her bad luck and hei 


set to music by Sir Ldwaid l Igai. Smiley reminds his operative bad judgement 'C on me Sachs C licusSov letologist beyond coin- 
of a historian who "wrote c'f geneia- pare ‘ a huge,crippled cunning woman 


lions lhal are horn inter dehtois pus- 
ons and spend then lives buying then 
way lo ficcdotn I think ours is su^h a 
generation IXin t you’ Jeny latighs 
•Spoi i for heavens sake You point me 
and I II inaich Okay 

T he aging adventurer is pointed 
lo Hong Kong then lo South¬ 
east Asia and programmed in¬ 
trigues and unexpected sell¬ 
outs [he Schoolboy s odyssey is both 
olhc lal and personal As colleagues (icr 
ish .is the enigmatic Ko brothers be¬ 
come incite comprehensible, as loyalties 
dissolve, Jerry finds himself questioning 
his ow n motives and, finally his orders 
the discipline of his ttadeciaft Ihe 
ob)eci ol his sudden intense affection 
is Drake Kos beautiful mistress Liz¬ 
zie Uoiihmgum. an involvement that 
jeopardizes Westerby's entire mission 
I he carefully engineered defection of 
Nelson Ko becomes a ploy within a 
ploy with apocalyptic result 

Such bate-bones plotting gives only 
a hint of The Honourable Sihoolhoy\ 
glistening social observation, ns lurm- 



known to the oldet hands as Mother 
Russia ’ lawn Smileys recessive fac 
lotum and scalp hunlci profession¬ 
al killei Claw an old China hand of 
aichbishopiical speech and rt len, 
shamelessly based on the form and dul¬ 
ler of Sunday I'lnie s Correspondent 
Richard Hughes He colonize them, 
Your (ilaces we arc hideous not 
only in then sight. Monsignors hut in 
then nostnls' Ricardo, the mcicenaty 
Mexican pilot ‘ 'How it happened ’ he 
said "Listen, I tell you how it hap¬ 
pened 1 And i hen I'll kill you said his 
eyes” Smaller ioles are no less rnem- 
oiablc ‘ My minor characters ate al¬ 
ways getting out of scale,” confesses 
their cieatoi ‘ I keep promising them 
a treat in the next hook if they'll just 
keep quiet now ” 

H e made good that promise with 
George Smiley, who was a walk- 
on in The Spy Who Came In 
from the Cold But these Circus 
clowns and aertalists will no longer live 
on promises in The Honourable School- i 
boy they jostle and clamor for the read- 


nous intelligence and its immense and ers attention lueldmen, office workers, 

varied cast Among the principals the Lizzie Worthlngtonexertsherfnfluenceatdinner a p ara( j c e f journalists and reprobates 

incomparable Lizzie, a daydicamy Gentleness can be the hiss of death (The Honourable Schoolboy finds the 
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two synonymous), half-castes and Orientals give the book the 
richness of a Victorian novel of manners 

Le Carre's astringent, melancholy tones will be familiar to 
anyone who has read his works or those of such cminem.es 
as Eric Ambler (The Mask of Di mi trios) and Graham Gieene 
(The Thud Man) Still, Ambler's works are written from 
the outside with sardonic imagination Greene's achieve more in¬ 
timacy. but he is careful to label them as mere "entertainments ' 
like a student caught doodling when he 
should be ciaminmg foi exams Le Carre 
carries no such liabilities or sclf-deprc- 

cations His books ate written from the I A CflrrP 
inside out "There is a kind of fatigue 

which only fieldmen know' observes The A key comp-wi 

Honourable Schoolboy. ' a temptation to novel is its jargon 
gentleness which can be the kiss of by seciel service pc 
death ' And "It is a charming arrogance eo spy lingo is so p 
of diplomats the world over to suppose convinced readers 
they set an example - to whom or of talk that wav Asa 

what the devil himself will never kn wv times they do Acer 

Such sly aper^us are those of Her Maj- tor, such Le C .me 

estys Loyal Opposition, a man who honey trap have be 

served his teim as foieign ollicei and in- ish and Russian sj 

telligence operative As such, Le Carie idly entenng the 

makes no apologies for his work 'The them 

spy form is expanding for me as much 

as I warn’ he linds I think it's pos- Angel: member cf i 

sihle to do wondeilul things with it As service 

for the spies themselves from the sed- _ . , . 

enlaiy Gcoigc Smiley to the hvpe.kmel.c Babysitter: bodygua 

Westeil»v the> loo arc written fiom an Bum: hluckma.il 

internal uewixunt all uie refractions — , 

c _ , Burrower: CiJc us I os 

of uulobiop,ruph\ 


Le Carre’s Code 

A key component of any Le Cane 
novel is its jargon the trade terms used 
by seciel service r>er,sonnel His invent¬ 
ed spy lingo is so persuasive that it has 
convinced readers that spies actually 
talk that way As a matter of lact, some¬ 
times they do Accoi ding to then inven¬ 
tor, such Le L arie words as mole and 
honey trap have been co opted by Brit¬ 
ish and Russian sines, otheis are rap¬ 
idly entenng the language Among 
them 

Angel: member of the opixtsing security 


G raham Gieene once observed ish Secret Sei vice 

that a wilier s capital is his child- _ 

hood On the cl, 11s of his Pen- Cousws: the t , x 

/unco repeat [he leclusivc David Honey trap: count 

Cornwell alias John le Carie, assaved with male 01 fem.if 

that capital in a senes of tare mleiviews „ 

with I imi C onesjxindent Dean 1 ische, Housekeeper: inlet 

I 10 m early on," the vvntei confesses Joe: an agent or sul 

‘ 1 have been something of a spv 'Thees- . .... , 

, . , ■ ,, Lamplighter: home 

jnonage began w hen David was live 11 is overseas Mippl . 

father Ronnie left schixil at 14 and hum hnes 
geied evu after for social jnommence 

A financial page Hainum, Ronnie made Leave in one’s sock; 

and lost several fortunes in posl-Depres- „ . , , . 

sion L ngland He was like Gatsbv.' savs Mo ' e: dou I b * aBcnt 

hut second son 'He lived in a contra- enemy intelligence 

dictory world Theie was always credit Mother: very senior 

but we nevci had cash, not a penny My _ . 

fathei would occupy a house and default avos-raw*, . s.a 

then move to anothet one He had an Shadowman: secret- 

amazing. Micawbci-hke talent for mess- _. . ,, 

ing up his business adventures 

Like Micawbet he ended in the dock Smudger: Circus ph 
Shoitly after Ronnie s first jail sentence _ . 

foi fraud, David's mothei Olive perma- , ' s l xxla 

nently abandoned the family to live with cc 1C * ies 
one of her husband's business associates Turn: change the 
David was not to see her again until his agent 
21st year Deprived of one jiarcnt pei - 

manenlly and another frequently the mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

boy became crucially dependent on his -- -—- - 

older brother Tony, his senior by only Iwo years “l helped to 
bring him up.” says Tony Cornwell now creative directoi of a 
Manhattan advertising agency “But 1 had no parental skills 
All I could do was protect him from the school bullies and pre¬ 
tend to play games and study while we listened foi revelations 
in the talk of relatives ‘ The code was difficult to crack A men¬ 
tion of Olive to his grandfather a nonconformist lay minister 
elicited stern silence. His grandmother responded with ‘ Shhh’" 


Babysitter: bodygua id 
Bum: blackmail 

Burrower: C Ucus lescaich specialist 

Circus: I ondon headquarters of ihc Mul¬ 
ish Secret Sci v ice 


Cousins: the t i v 

Honey trap: counterintelligence 
with male oi female sexual bait 

Housekeeper: internal secuiilv ofiici 

Joe: an agent or subagent 

Lamplighter: home based couuei servic¬ 
ing overseas stipplv or communications 
lines 

Leave in one’s socks: i un (or it 

Mole: double agent who buriows inter an 
enemy intelligence service 

Mother: very senioi secretary 

Pavement artist: stakeout oi tail 


Ronnie’s absences weie unexplained. Pater was simply 'away " 
“1 wondered if my father was some great spy who went off and 
did nationally vital things, ’ says David 'I soon became tre¬ 
mendously wary of piomises Piomises like ‘I'll come down and 
take you out from school on Sunday ’ and then 1 would walk 
down to the end of the drive and wait, and my fathei wouldn’t ap¬ 
pear, and rather than go back and lose face I would just walk 
aiound and miss lunch and come back and pretend at 5 o clock 
that I d had agreat day Duplicity was in- 
eseapahlv bted in me " 

the deceit was icsumed at home 
C QOQ6 "Ronnie could chaim the birds out of 

the trees recalls Tony "And he 
ni of any Le Cane charmed dozens Some of them became 

he trade terms used girl friends or mistresses oi one of his 

sonnel His invent- three wives I remembei one lady in 

rsuasive that it has whom he was inieresled David and J 

that spies actually looked her over and decided she was 

latter of last, some- quite unsuitable ascandidatc foi wifeand 

ding to then inven- mother Naturally, he hi ought hei home 

v,ords as mole and to live ' Pieteinatuiallv he continued his 

n co opted by But- fraudulent and sometimes piotuahle 

cs, otheis are rap- spcculatrons 

language Among Resolved to make his sons indepen¬ 

dent overachievers Ronnie sent them off 
to schexds JO miles apait The se|iara- 
e opjiosmg security turn was insupportable many Sundays 
the boys bicycled halfway to share food 
■ that Tony had scrounged I he Dicken- 

‘ sian experience did little to mode Da¬ 

vid's spun When his fathei enteted him 
. , in Sherborne boys' school, scene of the 

a c sj xia is musical film Ooodbse Mr (hips David 

quarters of ihe But- conformed to ihe image of all-round siu 
deni for a couple of yeais, then refused 
to ictuin 1 went to my housemastei 
says tomwell "and he said Well this 
nnlclligcrice is the moment of choice von choose be- 

vcxual bail I ween Cnxl and the Devil ' 

. . n It was a hell of a decision 1 utiou.s 

Ronnie exiled ihc stubborn bov or 16 to 
gent Ihe Lhnveisily of Bci n Theie David's gif! 

, for mimictv and hiscassctic lecordcrear 

tised couuei seme- , , , , , r c 

made him a quick study of foieign 
or communications . ,,, 

longues Wuhin a vcai he had delved into 

German letters and discovered new 
lun lor it modes of expression and thought 'You 

, . , might say ’ he claims, 'thui I lathei be¬ 

latedlv developed a second soul 


Shadowman: secret-wutmgexjx:ri 

Shoemaker: Circus foigei 

Smudger: Circus phoiographei 

Sound thief: specialisi in eavesdropping 
techniques 

Turn: change the loyally of an enemy 
agent 


cietarv flB fter his Swiss sojourn Cornwell 

out oi pul joined the army intelligence coi jss 

I is fluency won him an assign- 
\tingexpert ™ m ment in Vienna wheie he added 

human dimension to bis fresh liierarv 
perceptions ‘ 1 sjx:nt a great deal ol lime 
rgraphei with extiaoidmarv victims of half a uoz- 

. en wais he tcmembeis with ihe an of 

in eavesefiopping , . . . , , 

' r D an old warden 1 stomans, foi examj'le, 

who had been imprisoned by ihe tier- 
ally of an enemy mans fought for the Germans been im- 
pnsoneJ by the Russians mijsj isoncd 
I again by the Americans ” He met R \ I 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmm , officers who had bombed Reilm in 1945 
1 and relumed for the airlitl ol 1448-49 
The ironies altered his life "It was' he says fisc reading 
the right book at the ughi time I saw ihc right ihrrtns at the 
right time 

But writing was still fai fiom his mind Ronnie had plans to 
make the Cornwell hoys experts on the law he had so often flout¬ 
ed "David and I used to joke alxvul oui careeis ’ savs Tony 
'We were allowed to be anything we wanted, so long as il was 
a harnstci or a solicitoi ” Tony 's filial severance came when he 
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From left: Peter Lorre and Sydney Greenstreet In The Mask of Dimitrios; Orson Welles in The Third Man; Christopher Lee as Fu Manchu 

In llw Maine Iwean mold ml i\ nlwoi\ mow compelInin than Iwioimii 


; finished leading law al C umhtulge 1 he (.lav .'tOci he was sailed 
| lo Lhe bai he left l ngland for the New Woild and a new sa¬ 
il'd Mine unpiessionuble David opted loi Oxloul and lhe life 
1 o! a don Mv falhei longed to make of me a lesposlahle guv 
, savs Cornwell The alliauion vihuh mstitulu>ns had foi me 
was an extension ol his own longing In those veals I was al 
! ways looking foi somehodv who didn t exist In last I'm not by 
I nature in the least lespei table 

! Neveitheless the honouiahle schoolboy slid ail that was ex 
, peeled ol him He won a tusi in modern languages tnnmed 
! Ann Sham daughlci ol a much-devoiuled H \ I .in maishal 
taught at lion then loineel the I oieigai Seiviie alwavs 
seeking, the bland names the Cooil llomekeepim’ eeilituate i't 

■ professions I 10m 1 ‘hil to l‘»bt L oniwell solved as Second Se». 

, letaiv in ihi British embassy in Bonn loi two seals after that 
he was a lOnsul in Hamburg Again he savs I wa-. plunged 
into an institutional life again I fell eomplelsh alienated 
i tiom it 

Tosompensate for his restlessness asa shplomat whose fune- 
, turns msluded those of intelligenee opeiulivc he began to write 
| tielion lhe I oieign Olliec foi bills its stall to publish urulei 
\ then own names Cornwell elaims to have seen the name le 
Caire t the squaie i on a i ondon shop window though the 
j shop was unlisted in any eilv dnsetoiv i’erh.tps he admits, 

■ it s a lie I ve some to believe 

[ l ike one of his t'mive double agents the pseudonvmou-. au- 
j thor Sinbbled in tiams sonsliuelmg the sliaiastei who was to 
. lx.' his later ego tieoige Snulev beats no phvsieal relationship 
1 lo his iuddv unconventionally handsome ilealor But like le 
I C arre he is an Oxonian an avid student ol Cieiman liteiatuie 
| and an mtellestual ’nam/nr He too was man led to a lads named 
, Ann from whom he was to sepaiate 

Cornwells marital break did not some at onec lhe lust 
| thriller (oil lot die Dead based on the Cieiman vonncetiun. 

! and -I MmJei of (Jualiti with its [’Ionian buskground, eon 
xineed sillies that I e t arre was a real wntei not a vtvil serviee 
dilettante But the books sold modestly David Cornwell slung 
lo his tme identity and his sal.uv Upon the publication ('I his 
j thud book the novelist distrusted his accountant lo wne in the 
I unlikely event that his bank nsiouni icashed L 20 000 At the 
j time < omwell was the lathei ol three giowmg boss the magis 
i figure was w hat he reigiircd to besoms a full-time writer 

I t was the am hoi s nexi-to-lasi J„t of naivete loi ThcSp \ Who 
( ante In from iIn■ < oliJ earned enough lo hanktoll the whole 
I oreign OflTee staff Cnahain Greene granted it a rare eneo- 
! mium The best spy novel i have ever lead f hree and a hall 
, million readers agreed Cornwell handed in his resignation and 
! assumed the identity of John le Carre, thriller writer 
, But he neglected to take his equilibrium along "Success 
| otien catches a writer at his most moibid time," Le Carre the- 
i oit/es. when he has finished a book He has been to tire end of 
j his talent U is a frightening view I went a bit crazy ' Flung 


mio the stlebmv eiietiil he was eaten alive, asked questions 
which I tell invasive ami impossible loanswei He piodused an¬ 
other biH'k llw I ooktm; I,low Uni, but it bi ought little sai- 
isl.ietion tevieweis said the adventure eoulil not compare with 
Us smashing piedccossor I e C ane traveled to Dublin to assist 
m the script of lhe S/i i II ho Come In Pom the ( old I did It 
lie insists because Kiehaid Burton was sulking and eouldn t 
sav his lines Chat was my Inst and last taste ol show hi/ 

Atlei completing anolhci spv novel I Small town in <nv- 
mon i also undei i aled hi uitivs the aulhoi attempted a ‘se¬ 
rum-, work lhe \mu and Sennnienral I o\ei f he knowledge¬ 
able thought it a Ionian a vlet a nposte lo Somt hoi peon i 
In idem wiitlen by C omwell s lose fnend the late novelist 
fames K.ellavai Both books concerned misa eh endues ol two 
men m love w ith the same woman / ou / had not a helled ts encfl¬ 
oral insight and the book pioved the sole homhofihel e < ane 
caicei ft also coincided with the end ol the C omwell in.u nage 
L ike all divoiecs H was awful he concludes lei si ly We boili 
vei v quieklv icmai l led and we both have second families \nn 
man led a Bnlish diplomat, a yeai aftei hisdivoiec David wed 
lane I ustave ediloi alCoinwcll s l.nglish puhlisheis IKxldei & 
Stoughton Aftei Son Nicholas was bom m I *772 the new family 
centeied on the cliff house in C omwall Togo failher west trom 
l ondon and still dwell in I ngland the citizen would have to be a 
lighthouse keepei in a way Le C ane it. piecisely that 

D tiling his periodic bouts of isolation the wnter can be 
seen walking ovei C ornwall s shaven hills populating 
them with the c features of my imagination Thoscerea- 
tuies light up eomeis of the dark world that everyone 
knows about hut few have seen-- the wot Id of the spy 

How teal is the [e Carie construction 1 ’ Do his plots cor- 
j respond with tiue moral quandaries’ Says cine American t tA of- 
I licial We know that cun work plays havoc with our personal 
j lives We know that an awful lot of what we have to do i= slog- 
| ging through file* c.nds and compute! print-outs Poor George 
J Smiley I huts us' 

As lo the sui roundings and situations Le C arre's worlds 
may not be precise but they cany the an of verisimilitude—and 1 
that is enough f he author is. after all not a master spy hut a mas¬ 
ter spv novelist His success al simulation comes as much from 
research as from instinct I or 7 he llonoumhle Schoolboy, forex- 
ample c omwell made five trips to. 1 Southeast Asia Pinned down 
hv automatic weapcuis tire in ( ambodia, he dived under a car 
and cool I v noted his impiessions on file cards 

lot the next Smiley novel Let arre is on a Middle East shut¬ 
tle Though his plot is suit incubating, the author has already un¬ 
covered a significant anecdote "A member of Israeli intelli¬ 
gence told me that he once climbed a telephone pole, snipped 
the lines on one side with a wirecutter. turned to the other side, 
severed those—then went down with tne telephone pole A cen¬ 
tral metaphor for the a'ea 

David, Jane and Nicholas now divide their time between 
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Books 



David Cornwell breakfasts at his country home in Cornwall, with his wife iane and their son Nicholas. 5 

hlevin ably tied i\ iht man whoiontes ici limulf "a \op/>\ fat hot 


the < otnvv.ill lesidenie a rambling house >n Hampstead and .1 
ski chalei in thi Swiss Alps His sous hv the piev ions mail rape 
Simon ?-0 Stephen. 17 andlimothv 14 atclicquenl .isitors u- 
' rewixablv lied lo the man who confesses hmiseh ‘a soppy fa- 
, thcr I he close lelal'onships aie an open icpuchalion of his 
' own deputed childhood and ol ihe falliei who died in ld,S 
' without a le.oncilialion 

, David s epuanh on dial relationship is as cold as a minor 
Mw reach the point ol emolional hankiupk* the on 1 , thing 
sou can do is walk awas tmm it Sikh liankriipics is a fic 
ipuent emotl.'ii ol tm, ehatai lei ■> thes loo a tlk assas fiom spv- 
mg liorn each othei sometimes Horn lile ilsell But his mote 
successful operative's me those who somehow manage to retain a 
| human tannhal lunch and a senseof rhe land I Ins .efledst oin- 
well's ptesent slate of mind I oi a decade i upland has taken 
rtioie rhaii SO'. o| his income *1 el tempted to seek overseas i.i s 
; havens h»’admits Imally I can t live ehewhete thiscoumiv is 
the souice lor me 1 understand thi c hoicographv here 
, Ihestatelv minuetsofSmilev the 
j wali/cs ol his suhordina'es the tings 
I and (xilkas of his uvals and enemies 
] ttre all pei fee llv limed and per lor med 
i in Le C aries works the choieogia 
I phei does indeed know his nitron 
| and its people Nevertheless ihe 
j thoroughly Lnglish writer relies t hit 
j loo heavily on foreign literarv souic- 
] es Turgenev is a longtime enthusi- 
; asm. and Bal/ae is a novel st toward 
whom he is idolatrous Ihe 1 icnch- 
m.iii insists Le C arre is unparalleled 
for sheer narrative thrust, every¬ 
thing has a material connection 
There s no style, just fact, fad fact 
He has a special affection foi an 
imagined cast 1 can sec, mysell like 
Bal/ae inquiring aftei them on my 
deathbed " Such admiration can be 
as seductive - and as lethal—as a 
spy's gentleness F oi despite its style 
i and tongue-and-groove plotting. 7 hr 
| Honourable Schoolboy sometimes 
I displays a Bal/acian tendency to tui n 
: urges into passions to exaggerate ex- 
| press on into melodrama Moreover, 


facts facts fads are he lie i loll to the ioui nalisl-iepi ohutes le 
( ai re s long suit is not alici all lepoitage hut t second soul 
i hat amplities the ceinui v s dilemmas 

rile author can under,land Kim I’hilhv not onlv a> a Irai 
ioi hill as an exti.ioiclinaiv ehsappouiltd nun who warned to 
gel his own hack on the institutions that maimed him 1 e - 
l arre iceards Sov ict per sedition ol di-semeis as one ol t lie great¬ 
est conlempoiaiv evils m is sipmlicanl he notes that the So¬ 
viet L’nion has produced great spies hut no gieat spv novelists) 
Set lus name appeared on an ad lavontig Bntish sanctuary for 
\meiuun \rrm deserters l le.trlv such an author has not onh 
written about hut lived a central paradox Mien Dulles one- 
tune head of the t l-\ acknowledged the paradox when lie wrote 
Ihe question is whethe we can improve our scdiiitv svstem 
consistent with the maintenance o) our free wav ol tile and a 
I tee press 



Ronnie and Olive Cornwell, Sons David, 5, and Tony, 7 

An uniazmn Mnawbet like talent lot mining up 


We sav in the West, savs I e C arre ' that we want to pro¬ 
duce the loosest |<ossible svstem which goes me great 
est amount of individual freedom lo 
each individual and minority But 
in the defense oi the individual we 
have to turn ourselves into a eol 
ledive W hatevet wars rage outside, 
there remains a constant one in¬ 
side the open society versus the 
closed one 


T he dissection ol these vv.us 
u a nsky business for nov¬ 
elists as well as fo> covern- 
nicnls I ,»o far m one di 
rection .-.rid a hook is someih’tn-’, t ■ 
kill lime toi those who like it dead 
loci lai ;n the other dotation and » 
novel he, omes pi cion-non in r dust 
jacket Iheaurho'ot / 1 e llononuildt 
Sihoolbtn managev to -.k it lMill 
terminals But even ht comes too 
close feu coin foil t an the spv nov¬ 
el continue to pro', without losing 
its value as entcilammenl 1 For 
F)jviJ t mnwell lohri le t arie 
- Cieotge Smilev it is in ever v sense 
ol the word a vital question lo r Brit¬ 
ish intelligence Stefan Kanfer 


4S 
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Show Business 



Jane Fonda as the Lillian Heilman of the '30s in the new movie Julia 

f’lttrn.y a nomaii in ih. If Inn /loose isn't corin' to • hum;- anthinf, 

lier this year aiul was one .<1 i hosts ol 


Growing 
Fonda of Jane 

The rebel has mellowed 

H enrv I onda s little girl who went to 
Vassal crew u|> lo he not only a gift 
ed aetiess hut the Pasionana of the an¬ 
nual movement In the calls 70s Jane 
matched m piotests and started at ral¬ 
lies and slurnif .i tup to Nouh Viet Nam 
spoke against tht 1‘ S war cfToit over Ra¬ 
dio Hanoi I m not a do-gooder she pro¬ 
claimed in those days I m a revolution¬ 
ary a resoluiionarv woman' 

Her protests inflamed supporteis of 
the wai (iioups like (he Veterans of I or- 
eign Wars hovcoited her films She re- 
ceised dea'h thieats, arid Maiyland leg¬ 
islators half-seriously debated whether 
she should he punished with summary e»- 
eemioii or meiels with the lemosal ol her 
tongue lo mans her serv name ssas an 
epithet 

Now the lues have cooled on luuh 
sides But I onda is still passionatelv po- 
litteal logethei with hei husband Tom 
Havdtrl a com taste agamst-arms and an 
Linsiis v. essful smalonal candidate in last 
vear sells. 1 ion she is promoting what thev 
call economic demon.lev a vague leim 
that seems to mean economic decential- 
i/atiori t)n a 120-avit ranch |usl noilhnf 
Santa B.whara sne and Havdcn have set 
up a center lot ihe M) < alilot ma chapti is 
of then movement When they ate not 
husv with politics oi movies Ihe Havdens 
live simply in a $10 000 house in Santa 
Monica with their son fioy 4 and Va¬ 
nessa Vadim 10 hei daughter by I ieinh 
Dncitoi Roger Vadim 

Iionicalty the Hollywood I stahllsh- 
rrienl that lev tied hei has now made hei 
one o| its spokeswomen She piesented 
the American I ilm Institutes lifetime 
achievement award to Bette Davis ear- 



Fonda making calls during lunch break 


iheAcademv Awards 

I lei newest him Jnhii at. autohio 
graphical account ol Rlaywnghi Lillian 
llcllma-'s life m Ihe 10s olfeis I onda 
and ( o-Stai V.messa Redgrave two toles 
lhal ate lai moie powerlul than most le- 
cently avail.ihli to women l onda plays 
Heilman and Kidgiave plays Heilmans 
friend Julia a committed antifascist Ihe 
movie open*- Oct 3 and Iimi L.os An¬ 
geles Bureau L hicl William Radcmaekers 
talked to I onda about it and about her 
life today 

(In Julia nnil the iHnubilin- of rnhei 
ink". h’i norm n 1 was fust offered the 
tole of Julia but I duln t want to play her 
free a use I was 1.x* on the nose I m not in- 
teiesud in plaving coin muted wav out 
I lihcrafid women I think most people 
aien I like that and that the value of mov 
ics is lo have .haracteis that people can 
1 identify with and icIaLeto 
; I wanted the challenge of playing this 
; olhei woman 1 illian Jlellman who was 
, so different from me 1 didn * spend verv 
i much time with her —just a dav and a half 
1 hut I read everything she wrote What 
was patticiilaily helpful to me weie hei 
j plays Somehow the spirit of the woman, 

: the subconscious, was more in the plays 
1 had never had the opportunity of 
, playing a woman who thinks and who is 
mainly at least at that stage of her life 


motivated bv ideas il was v 'I'doitul ll s 
haul il you re an ad less to have to pot- 
tiay women who on some level an eithei 
(teuiotic ot lacking in something desper¬ 
ately needing thi love of a man oi just 
plain sufiertici.il \N hcnt'vci a inan-wom 
an relationship comes along there s al- 
wavs some game playing and this was a 
film whete there was no game plaving 
1 illian was relentlessly ahat she was you 
know as was Julia 

l think that the .rid stereotypes have 
been tendered obsolete hv women s new 
consciousness But in oidei lor an ndus 
tiy that is profit-oiicnted and financially 
precarious to begin churning out serious 
new women s hlins new bankable stereo¬ 
tv ins will have to be disioveied So far 
those tvpes of lilms have been freaks 
films like -tine Doesn't live Here 
-Insrrnne and Klnte the evicplion ralh- 
ei than the rule If films such as Jitlm are 
box office successes the sludios may ic 
think thur position 

On how she hei time an activist It 
would have happened to me sooner if 1 
had lived in this country but I was in 
! r.utcc all dm mg the ’60s, living in the 
world of Roger Vadim with my blond 
han and falsies Although some people 
would find it haul to believe I was al¬ 
ways defending the U S during those 
days 1 couldn't stand it tT some f reneh- 
man would come up and say, "What do 
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you think about destroying a Vietnamese 
village in order to save if’" I would say 
“It's not true"-exactly what my father 
said to me later It took 1V6K. the events 
in the U S and the student uprising in 
Paris to begin to stn up my thoughts l 
began to read about the wai. and I be¬ 
came angry because 1 felt betrayed I felt 
I wanted to be with the people who weie 
doing something about the wai -my mai- 
riage was also falling apait -and so 1 
came back here I got on the phone to 
Sam Brown who is now head of the Peace 
Corps but who was head of the Viet Nurn 
moratoriums, and I said "Mv name is 
Jane Fonda What can Ido'’ 

On growing up in Hollywood 1 was 
nevei vety comfortable in the Molls wood 
milieu Part of n has to do with mv fa¬ 
ther Its tiue he was a movie star and 
that we lived in Brentwood And we had 
a swimming pool and a tennis iouit lint 
there was always an element of a Mid 
I western farniei about him something 
j about ethics and integrity 'Theie is some¬ 
thing about my dad that conflicts with 
I the world that Brooke Haywatd is talk 
mg about in hci hook lluvwite I never 
liked pi ivilegc It alwavs seemed to lie ah 
■ vlulelv pieposicrous all this slull that 
goes alting with lame Bu> I think that >f 
1 had been vciy beautiful and mavlx it 
' I had been vety soll-confidein I would 
I have tilted m just line with the woild of 
Brooke Havwa’d 


On the women \ movement T he movc- 
I ment to me is not as the medla tend to poi - 
’ tray it It's not a bra-hut rung down-with- 
1 men kind of movement fcven mote 
! important I don t think it’s Vke want a 
! piece of the pie Putting a woman m the 
, White House oi replacing the piesidetu 
I of Lwon wuh a woman isn t going to 
i change anything Sometimes one has (he 
i impression that the womens movement 
is saying. Move ovei We want in, and 
that when women get powei the piob- 
lenis will be ovet l don t think that s Hue 
1 I think if vou lust kept the current struc¬ 
ture and put women in it the problems 
would still exist I'ppei-middle class and 
, intellectual women would be in positions 
, of powei. bui the niav> of women would 
, be m just the same situation as tlicv ic in 
1 now 1 think vou need a whole lesttuc- 
turing ot who has power and whal it i-. 
1 being used for In outei to achieve tfial 
■ women have to woi k w uh men 

On tinning 40 l was let I died when 1 
\ turned JO I was picgnant and had the 
mumps, and I ave Dunawav wasjust com 
mg out m Homin' un,. 1 ( licit- I thought 
Oh ri'v Old I II never woik again I m 
1 i'lvl But siiangely enough as 1 tmn 40 
mv giav hairs and wnnkles don I holhei 
me verv much I think it s hesaust I m 
happy That alwavs helps And it's be¬ 
cause I m discovering that if vou work at 
il and if vou re luckv you lonllv can gel 
I '■ iscr I Wiiukln l waul logo hack ■ 


Television 


Garbling History 

rm TR1A1 OI 1 LI 
ll\RVn OSWA1 I) 

A IK . Sept 10 ct l h r J 

E ven by the often slippeiv standards 
of 1 V s olhei so-called dtrcu-Jramus 
this two-part made-tor-IV movie is 
preposteums In foul mindless hours it 
purports to resolve the ma|or mvstenes 
surrounding John 1 Kennedy's assasst- 
nation 'loiiov /;-;«/gar hies history with 
wild abandon hut unlike ABC's similailv 
reckless W ashmgton Behind ('lined 
Doors, it ncvci entertains 

The movie is basically -i speculation 
about what might have happened if Os¬ 
wald had lived to stand trial I lie first 
halt dwells prosaically on the accused as¬ 
sassin's marital problems his so|ourn in 
Russia and his activities just prior to Nov 
22, 1963 Though Star John Pleshclle cre¬ 
ates an mtriguingly neurotic Oswald the 
man remains a cry ptic figure I he ti nil it¬ 
self, which dominates Part fwo. is -well 
—trying with fictional lawyers (played 
bombastically by t orne Greene and Ben 
Ga/zara) wrangling endlessly over then 
case's voluminous ballistics evidence 
Perry Mason -style 

W . iter Robert L Thompson has stud¬ 
ded his script with references to most of 



' John Pleshette as Oswald 

! lie tenia ms a 11 vptu figure 


; the conventional Kennedy assassination 
1 theories While he- eventually arrives at a 
; verdict on Oswald’s guilt (which AIK is 
1 keeping seciet until air tune) so confus- 
1 mg and aibitraiv are his data that the vei- 
j diet might as well be diawn out of a hat 
| All inis ft nil really piove-s is lust how el- 
I fcelively television can trivialize even one 
| of the mevsi surefire historical dtamas of 
j oui lime — Frank Rich 


GP Quartz, 
an elegant 
expression 
of extreme 
precision 




Precision to within 5 seconds o 
month and enduring reliability, 
confirmed by the Neuchatei Obser¬ 
vatory’s own independent tests, 
constitute no mean achievements. 
Especially when further enhanced 
by the GP Quartz’s flawless con¬ 
temporary styling. 

And it is a style with impressive 
substance: the guarantee of years 
of durably perfect timekeeping on 
your wrist. 
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Sport 


Sloops du Jour off Newport 

Where hopelessness, springs eternal 


T rue toientuiy -old form, the America s 
C up nice* ended with the rout of the ' 
fnieign Nell Australia i 4-0 defeat in the 
best-or seven series off Newport R I , j 
brought the C S tecoid since 1958, when i 
the New York Yacht Club revived the cup ' 
senes with sleek 12-meter sloops to 28 
wins and only two losses Senior Ldilor ; 
Timothy Foote joined the spectator fleet 
for the last race His report ' 

Ahead of us a fine, 14-knot southwest- ! 
erly bree/e ruffles a quicksilver sea In j 
the ha/y sunlight the hot i/on line is a blut 
of radiant mist Through it. as the fer¬ 
ryboat Proviruetown lumbers ctosei to the 1 
starting line we suddenly make out the , 
tall spectral shapes of Courageous and ! 
Australia coursing atound beyond the ' 
committee boat Seeing them for the first I 


after year 1 he America's C up brings out 
all the low dodges delusive hopes and sus¬ 
pensions of common sense so essential to 
ret'med underdoggeiv 

l aigcly because of the cup tules about 
the procurement of cloth design and sa.il- 
cuttmg talent this year s senes like so 
manv in the past, was anything but the 
diamattc duel of titans the mystic mono 
a mono on the deep that sailors dream of 
and the New > otk Yacht C'lub ritually in¬ 
vokes 1 he outcome has been virtually 
certain since the lust leg of the hist lace, 
when it was discovered that Australia 
mainly because of the poot out of her 
jibs could neither pom' as high nor go 
av fast towindwaidas ( oitrageous 

But hojielessness spimgs eternal on 
Rhode Island Sound Aftei thiee clush¬ 
ing defeats Australia s loyal underdog- 


! windwaid leg, Courageous, now 56 sec 
j ahead, drops her spinnaker—she seems 
! to make it disappear into her hull like a 
| magician palming a green handkerchief 
; She trims het sails and heads into the 
| wind Australia, following, cannot match 
i the angle at all and begins to slide sick- 
: eningly to leeward On Prosincetown the 
I last conspiracies of undet doggery col- 
' lapse There is even talk of shuffleboard 
But at f 40 pm when Courageous 
' lopes ovet the line with a lead of 2 mm 25 
| sec .things lake a livelier lack Gunsboom 
; and horns blaie Horn all quarters of the 
, sea boats of every description head for 
Newport Hat hoi, like chips being drawn 
into a vortex and thus begins one of 
those rate events that turn out to be even 
bettei than the oft-told tales atxiut them 
i Australia and Courageous, under fast low, j 
j slew and sutf on the waves while the fleet 
I presses around them Ftreboats lill the an 
| with spray Big boats and little boats, fat 
: boats and thin boats even a redheaded kid 
1 nsking his neck on a sail-equipjied 
■ surfboard, all churn along together 



Celebrating victory afloat and ashore, crowds on boats around Bannister's Wharf (far right) greet Courageous and her ci ew 


time is sui prising, like getting an unex¬ 
pected glimpse of a pair of large white uni¬ 
coins playing in a formal garden 

Most of the spectators aboaid Prov¬ 
ince town seem to be masochists who laid 
out $100 foi the whole series On my right 
a pretty, middle-aged woman holding a 
small Australian flag confides lhal she 
comes from Virginia and watched the 
1974 races from this very spot "I've spent 
five days on this boat this lime,” she adds 
‘i feel as if I'd crossed the Atlantic in 
her " On my left is a C anadian Theie is 
a heavy scattering of Australians 

Nearly everyone seems to be rooting 
for hapless Australia Just after the start 
there is a moment of hope she edges 
ahead and tacks to starboard taking Ted 
T urner and Courageous with her But soon 
the two ships are driving into the hare as 
they tack toward the windwaid mark 4 5 
miles away At a distance they sometimes 
resemble two while tents set side by side 
on a field of blue As Australia drops be¬ 
hind, boredom is kept at bay on Prov- 
ituetown by the practice of underdoggery, 
a game I know well fiorri a boyhood spent 
as a diehaid Red Sox fan, living in New 
York and watching the pin-striped Yan¬ 
kees destroy my hopes for a pennant year 


gers were busy tccalhng all the old fa¬ 
milial whiny excuses, among them the 
‘She can only move in light ait" ploy 
Shamelessly followed this summer by its 
corollary She can only move in heavy 
ait " As the two boats - Australia 44 sec 
back --beat up toward the spectator fleet, 
now placed upwind of the first mark, the 
word goes round ‘Forty-foui seconds be¬ 
hind 1 That s her best first leg evei " 

B ut the sight of the two boats at the 
mark is chilling Appioachtng it 
close-hauled. Courageous shows her gen- 
oa jib and main as two smoothly perfect 
curves They could be catved from ivory 
Rounding, she swiftly hoists a small linie- 
coloted spinnaker that instantly is set like 
a nick Australia s jib is looser Her main¬ 
sail shows ripples and ridges near its trail¬ 
ing edge Het yellow spinnaker balloons 
uncertainly She trails Courageous along 
both downwind legs Aboaid Province- 
town we do not officially give up hope 
But there is much passing about of ging- 
eisnaps. brownies. Bloody Marys and gin 
and tonics Amidships a young woman 
does pastel portraits at $15 a head Be- 
>w, people play cards or do/e 

At the turn beginning the second 


Ctewmen on Australia crouch on the 
wet foiedeck to catch cans of beer tossed 
to them hy passing boats Champagne bot¬ 
tles follow Courageous gets het share too 
Small wonder that Skipper Ted Turner 
later turns up plastered at a press con¬ 
ference, after he and his crew and the Aus¬ 
tralians are tossed into the harbor Now, 
as red Roman candles begin to soai and 
the hooting and cannonading irciease. 
chorus aftei wobbly chorus of Waltzing 
Matilda begin to ring across the waters 
'I he 23rd cup defense is over 

It docs not seem to matter much that 
the U S trials, as usual, were a better test 
of class than the defense itself Or that 
these festivities are out of proportion to 
the event Or that more action should be 
squeezed oui of an assemblage of nearly 
$10 million worth of 12-meter sloops—-a 
fleet race afterward perhaps, and maybe 
also some match racing in which, as in 
California’s Congressional Cup, the crews 
swap boats to be sure it is the sailors and 
not their equipment that determine the 
winner When the lady from Virginia 
gathers up her things and says, "See you 
right here in three years," I instantly 
make it a date 

Underdoggery can get in the blood ■ 
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Rough Start for Freeway Joe 

Can that refugee from Broadway do a Tittle* 

W 'hcn he slipped quicllv out ol New knowing voui guvs arc-better than the oth- 
V in k last May he was al .'4, an ag- ci guvs I hese Kams give a passei son 
mg wieck whocouldnl even iamble a lidcnceas well a - lime \s loi ihe Rams 
gimps kneed quarterback vvho had been ihe' seemed to t’eel that Joe s swaggeimg 
literally bulled by lackleis for two sue- ' selt-conlidenee was something that niiglu 
eessive I-11 seasons with Ihe hapless New mb off on them like his afleishavc lo 
, York Jets Joe illie Namath sdepaituie lion Said 1 inebuskvi Isuh Robeilson 
' for the I os Angeles Kams as a waived who as one of the lew haehelois in the 
1 lice agent was the evil not of a sun-kissed elub has heeonie Namaih s closest team 
supeistai but of a tarnished jewel The male I le knows he s a winiiei 
gloiy ot the lytidSupei Howl vicloiy and . 

! his Hioadway loe image eould still sell • ■^oscnbloom nxik speeial eaic to see 
popcorn makers and afleishavc lotion but that his mvesiim ut in Namaih would 

j there was doubt that his near immobile pay oil" At sunintei Paining vamp the 
; legs- after hve knee operations- could 1 Rams doetoi peisuadcd Joe to sle>p nip 
I hold up fot another year I veil his nlle ■ ning and take up swimming aiaduaiteg 
aim seemed to be weakening last season 1 imen for football Ihe aim was to expand 
Namath fell to 26th plate among N 1 L his caidiovaseulai endurance wiihinit 
passers in cumulative statistics i nsking hts fiagile knees Sam Namath 

But Rams Ownei Carroll Rvisen- was doing I 600 vauls a day in the pool 
i bloom and his shrewd genetai manager , -and becoming know n among his teant- 
, Don Klosterman. felt Namath was wotth ■ mates as lat/an oi Spit/ Namath 
| a gamble After all the I os Angeles team , did not seem to nnnd I can I suv swim 
j had won the Western Division Idle for ■ ming is bcllei than olhei exercises but I 
four straight years -with four different ' know 1 feel as strong as 1 evei did 
j quarterbacks—only to get knocked off Off' the held Namath s transition 
I each time in the play-offs Rat Mauen. the ' from Btoadway to I leeway Joe was sun¬ 


dew cn times and completed only 2.4 of .‘>2 
passes with four mleiccpted 

Yet in fairness sonic of Namaih s 
teammates seemed to he just going 
through the motions that is playing like 
Joe s old Jets In the opening game vif the 
icgulai season against a weak Atlanta 
team Stanet Namath tiled the hall with 
author il> completing 15 of ?0 passes with 
no liileiceplioiis Bin the Rams weie still 
upset 17-tv 1 thought Joe played well 

said Klosteiman considering the fact that 
he can I plav defense he can t run the 
ball Added Defensive I nd 1 led Dryet 
lie does ecemhing he can He wants it 
tnoie than anybodv else heie 

Iheie should be no lush tojudgment 
when the iuis is a long season Namath 
was expected lo pi ovule leadership but 
has been ham pel ed bv not being allowed 
to call his ow n plays Rams (. oach C huck 
Knox picfeis lo send them in from the 
sidelines Moreover w uh a hi ace on each 
leg and his light knee packed in ice alter 
each game can Namath he durable 
enough t<' last (he cear ’ San I lancisco 
4ders (icneial Manage) Joe I homas be 
lieves the Rams will use Namath judi¬ 
ciously in situations wheie he van do well 
tin a short lime I don l mink his legs 
van hold up through a 14-pams season 
Namaih understands the prevails on 
him Savs he Ihe fans and the coaches 


J baby-faced Rhodes sc hold!, pet burned m- 
j consistently as hist year’s scarier So Na- 
: math, who was available for $ 150,000 a 
j year—a pittance compared with the 
j $450,000 he got at the Jets— seemed well 
! worth a try Joked Rosenbloom ‘If we 
I don't get to the Super Bowl this yeat he'll 
I really have bad knees ” 

| Namaih. for hts part, was delighted 
[ to be with the powerful Rams Unlike the 
; Jets, they offered both talented running 
| backs and a veteran offensive line that 
| could assure him of time to throw Said 
he "There’s a great deal of difference 


I plet He lives in a rented house in fash- 
lonahle Belmont Shoics By night he is 
1 apt to Hun up at local Los Angeles area 
w-ateung holes like i harlev Browns in 
; Huntington Beach Robertson whoollen 
I joins him in these excursions testitics lo 
\ Joe Willies continuing abilnv to attract 
| followers ‘like fleas 

But there was some question about hts 
ability to nail down the |ob of No I quar 
lei back at the Rams During the exhi¬ 
bition season. he failed to impress In fact 
he was booed and with reason alternat¬ 
ing with Haden in six games he got sacked 


usuallv aie patient with a lookie quar¬ 
tet back hut this is different this is mote 
of a sliam than anything I u. e.ci en¬ 
countered 1 ve gol so nnuh vlesne so 
much pride Some people non i think I 
can plav any mole but thev ic wrong and 
I m going to ptove them wiong 

He rn'phl Alter all in 1961 the ex 
peris said anouiei slviw-footed quartet- 
hack was through at 14 His name was 
A A little and he Iclt the 49ers to take 
the New Aork l Hants to thtee N I L 
championship games in a row At this 
point JocWillic would settle for one ■ 


,4V 
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Behavior 


Where Were 
You in 1643? 

Therapy for the born-again 

N aiuy Miill'in 33 a C ald.imiu writer. 

alw.iv-, had trouble brushing hook*, 
and aiin.Ics Bui unlike most authors be¬ 
deviled hv blocks she now knows where 
hei tn'ubles began in the I7lh eenUny 
Dining a session with Moms Nethciton, 
a 1 os Angeles ihciapisl she had a vision 
of herself as a woman on Inal in Amei- 
ku m lr>7"’ for heresy and trying to hide 
an incriminating dims from her inquis¬ 
itors Ihiee bundled sears later she was 
still hiding the book ' But no more Al- 
let Nethei Ion s therapy, she says I seem 
to have vets little problem finishing up 
things now as it the pattern ssere etased ' 
Shiffnn is one of many devotees of a 
glowing fad known as past-lives ther¬ 
apy E ssentially its piaetilioners lake a 
conventional I reudian idea- that much 
adult beEiuvior is unconsciously guided hy 
eaily traumas and apply it to the con 
eept of teirtcai nation Although (he tieal- 
rnent has had a following m the U S and 
Ltnope loi at least 15 seats, mote and 
mote Ametleans ate experimenting with 
iht notion that their psychological prob¬ 
lems arose during previous exisicnccs as, 
say. Snmto pnests Roman guaids citi¬ 
zens of Atlantis or even anothei planet 
Therapists use vanous methods stan¬ 
dard talk techniques meditation and hyp¬ 
nosis eithti with individuals or in mass 
sessions that sometimes smack t'f levival 
meetings In many cases the discipline 
sounds more entrepreneurial than scien¬ 
tific Ralph Cirossi a Pittsburgh hypno¬ 
therapist travels to ten clinics m Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Ohio and West Virginia whole he 
treats some 25 people a week with past- 
lives therapy at 175 per session An Ar¬ 
izona couple Dick and Trcnna Sutphen. 
who say ihcv hist met and married thou¬ 
sands of years ag ' not only operate group 
seminars hut also market tape recordings 
enabling patients to treat themselves at 
home Ivpually Dick Sutphen hypnotizes 
150 customeis at a tune by uneatlhmg 
the secrets of their past lives, he claims 
he helps them ovetcome depression ten¬ 
sion and sexual problems 

At least some of the practitioners ate 
psychiatrists or psychologists in good 
standing Nellieiion works at the conser¬ 
vative end ol the past-lives spectrum 
often laboring for months to deal with 
emotions behind a patients visions In 
one-on-otie talk session*- he listens for 
telling phrases suggesting a problem that 
can be "worked Netherton then tells the 
patient that he is hack in the womb and 
asks him to describe what he sees and 
hears. Most respond with vivid scenanos 
One patient, a divorced interior dec¬ 
orator named Diane Strom complained 



Patient Strom reliving the past 

Ju\l fikr 11 r/r.ures 


about anvictv from constant financial 
problems Nethei ton saw in her a fear 
that no one would help hei Sure enough 
while reliving hei birth Strom snuggled 
helplessly with the umbilical cold which 
was wrapped around her neck In anoth¬ 
er situation living back m 1 SO I on a laim 
m the South she saw hei son trampled 
by a horse then ran into town looking 
loi aid but could not find anv I’asl-lives 
therapists believe that these encounters 
with old traumas help patients to under¬ 
stand, and thus deal with then present 
problems 

t an the lives ' that patients recall be 
for real’ Walnut Creek. ( ahf Psychol¬ 
ogist Helen Wambach who has spent five 
years gathering and analyzing reports of 
past lives, notes that no patients ever say 
they lived as <. Icopatia, Jesus oi Joan of 
Arc. usually patients iccall lowly past ex¬ 
istences as peasants, serfs or tribe mem¬ 
bers -a fact that many theiapists believe 
lends credence to the tales of past life In¬ 
sists Netherton ‘ If people wcie making 
this up they would nevei make up the 
mundane, lowly people they were " 

Many practitioners argue rhat the 
question of whether the past lives were 
real is irrelevant on the theory that what¬ 
ever helps a patient is worthwhile Says 


i Ojat Calif .Therapist Marcia Moore, who 
I claims to have taken more than 3,000 peo- 
1 pie back into eat bet lives Anything that 
! comes out of the psyche is per se 
\ legitimate ” What bothers orthodox psy- 
, chialnsts and psychologists most about 
i past-lives piaetilioners is then tendency 
' despite occasional disclaimers to accept 
i daydieams as fact British Psychiatrist 
\ Anthony Stori argues that recall of past 
' lives is really an example of cryptomnesia, 
a fantasy based upon subconscious rec- 
j olleclions of some long-forgotten histor- 
i ical novel or magazine article Says Stori 
i 1 Most of us have a B movie running in 
I oui heads most of the tune ’ Alexander 
! Rogawski, former chief of the Li's An- 
1 gcles County Medical Associations psy- 
| chiatry section, is even less kind to pasl- 
| lives treatment " It s a mystic takeoff on 
i psychoanalysis one of those fads that 
1 come and go like mushrooms " 

‘ Indeed the past-lives movement is 
; cashing in on ihc disillusionment with 
conventional therapies, tear ol death and 
the ciiiicnl interest in the occult But all 
that the theupv's popularity proves says 
Rogawski is that suckeis aic Ixiin e\- 
cty minute and customers can lx- found 
loi evervthing ■ 

; Psychobabble 

J 

Down with Muzak of the mind 

T he psychological pallor ol the 70s is 
as‘inescapable as Muzak and nisi as 
numbing Aic you relaiirig' Doing 
ihiuugh heavv changes’ In louih with 
vouisell and doing yiuu own thing’ Aie 
you up front or )ust hung up and uptight ’ 
Boston Wmei R D (foi Richard Dean) 
Rosen calls u psychobabble, and in his 
new book by that title (Atheneuin, $8 95) 
sees America awash in soggy lhera|Teulic 
cliches One hears it everywhere, like 
endless panels of a Jules 1 eiffer cartoon " | 
Rosen writes. ‘ this institutionalized gar- ! 
rulousness this need to catalogue the J 
ego s condition I 

Psychobabble, says Rosen is 'he of- . 
Octal dialect of the narcissistic cult of can- j 
dor that is tyrannizing the culture The j 
language is difficult to avoid and there j 
is often an embarrassment involved in not j 
using it, somewhat akin to the mild hu- ■ 
nuhalion experienced by American tour- j 
ists in Pans who cannot speak the native > 
tongue" According to Rosen self-help ; 
and sex books instant therapies and self- ] 
improvement courses like est purvey psy- ! 
chohabbie in pure fo<m The problem is j 
not just that psychological ideas dominate . 
national conversation, but that psycho- ' 
babble is a deadened tongue with no ' 
words to express "the paradoxes of emo- • 
nonal life " At least that’s what Rosen is , 
into, where his head is at, the feeling he's i 
going with, and it's, like, you know, warm, ; 
I mean real beautiful, man ■ i 
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Rare Fox 

VOIPONt 
by Ben Jan.son 

B en Jonson s I ox nun be the most uv- 
.ukious ehaiactet in lilcraiuie but lo 
say that I 'olpone is about gteed is like sa> - 
mg lhal Knifi l eat is a study of the gen¬ 
eration gap What Jonson was wilting 
about was not the puisuit ot moncs blit 
l>oivei and the manipulation of human 
failings Volpone is not onl> the most av- 
aneious man who esei walked across a 
stage he is also the most evnieal He has 
an infallible doming lod foi everyone s 
weakness and most especially his own 
Vel Vol|Hine is not onls evil but enil 
lessls beguiling and in this magnihccnl 
piodt'etiou at Riiiains National Iheater 
ht is also unfailingly amusing \s plaved 
by Paul Seotield he is the giandfathet ot 
all ion men I eigntng teinunal illness he 
eonviiu.es hall ol Venice the iiehet half 
lhal lie will make cash one his hen so 
long as he is kept in good humor until his 
death Hie line of his wealth letting the 
ehetiv knoek against then lips as he puts 
il- makes Volpone tails aeh L uted on 
b> his servant Mosea the Venetians beg- 
gai themselves to keep him happv giv- 
tng him then own lieasute now in hopes 
ol gaming his lalci 

I veil Volpone is bemusevl bv the ease 
with which he has gulled his lellows 
What a raie punishment he savs is 
avatlvO to itself Ol undiseived success 
for lhal mallei in the end Volpone is un¬ 
done by his unquenchable desiie to prove 
himself .supci 101 

Watehiog Sevitield slip etVonlesslv 
ftom dying Volpone lo robustious box is 


The Theater 



The dwarf and hermaphrodite performing 


as taseinaimg as the unloldmg ol his in 
liisau sehemes tine minute he is the Ve¬ 
netian mag.mliso leveling in his gold and 
his aud.u ilv and boasting that even the 
1 utk is not mole senwiaI in his pleasuies 
than Volpone ' I he ue-xl tie is an old mail 
ol lallermg sopiano Oh ’he says lam 


sailing lo my poll and I am glad I am so 
neat im haven 

Mosea the f ox s f Iv is the oils m- 
'iinment of hts misdeeds -Vs plaveU by 
Rcnkingslcv he is eui ivnish modem the 
i ik moils image of the Madison Avenue 
pi iiian Mosea this was Ihv inven¬ 
tion’ asks Volpone aflei a show by his 
wend tno of dwarf hcimaphiodile and 
eunueli II it please mv palmn he an- 
svvets Not eke 

Diteeioi Petei Hall who is head of 
the National I lieaiv i has staged the play 
as d he wete luvuig a gieat banquet m St 
Maiks Squatc Invleed Halls f olponc 
lake, all ol lines horns and iiKludes a 
funnv but mieiv plaved subplot involving 
tw-ieatly I ngltsll tom ist. Sn Poltlie and 
I adv Would be 

If this produvtion is a guide lo what 
Hall will put on m the futuie the Na¬ 
tional I heatei s new complex on the 
1 lianies belongs at the top ol any vist 
lot s list light next lo the lowei Rig Ren 
and the eot net pub GeraldCInrke 

The Puzzler 

mi oi i) 11 ir\ i ilv 
/<i thin Henndt 

T /n Oh! ( minus is a iiddle wupped 
m a mvsleiv inside an enigma in¬ 
side .eHophune Hie selling is a sceety 
b vok mlested collage in the woods Htl- 
atv lAlee liumncssi and his wife Rton 
iKaehel Kempsvint pollet atviund she.it- 
langing tloweis anil lie devising puzzles 
Iflliev did not know wheielhty vveie he 
asks wheic might Ihev he 1 Siotlunvl ’ VI- 
iii. ist anvwlure he vice ides in. hiding 
vvhtie ihev aie llilaiv a loimei high of- 
tlei.ll i'f Uie Kiitish I oieign (ItheC is a 
tiailoi anil Ihev ,ue m a Russian vf.ieha 
Vel the spuitual setting of this spate 
in v eomedv by Man Renrteil now at 
1 ondon s IJueeii s I he.ilet is I nglanei 
..ml the foifiles ol the I nglish IVspite 
i lie 11 exile filial v and Rion aie moie 
1 mtlish than those who slaved behind 
She shullles aiound in beany tweeds 
he tiets ovet ihe decline ol I vons 
I v a houses 

Ittlvi this peellltai household eonie \ is- 
itoi-. Ins sislei Veioima ilauh Riooki 
and hei husband Hull iJohn Phillips) a 
government olheial who tries to persuade 
II i i.ii y to eome haek He vv ill have a shot t 
pnson term hut his memoirs nil make 
lum iieh I ioiii that basic sciipt Rennett 
iniv iaps hts vei bal pu ■. It . 

Liiven lilt high quants ot the acting 
livirn (lumness on down Rennett makes 
a pleasant abet noon on'side Mvvseow into 
an amusing everm g at tile Ihealei Vet 
H is fund lo like I In (Mil ( oiitiav mine 
ih.in gist a little Hilary is HiLuy wauli- 
mg IItlaiy v.iklmig Hilary says his 
wife And that is perhaps two Htlatvs 
loo many - G.C. 
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Punder on 
The Right 

Carter V newest speech writer 

i f Bert I ante cvef needs anulhet loan. 

he might consider asking William Sa- 
fite Ihe Nixon-Agnew speediwruei- 
tuiricd-colummsi sutely has the money 
having; made about 3>i million from his 
bestselling Washington novel, lull Dis 
closure (I IM1 Julv 41 He also has u pei 
sonal admiration for Lance A likable 
man." savs Safite "and one of the vciv 
few in the C aitc r Administration to ic 
turn m> phone calls 


i 

no<> 'i « »u 



New York Times Columnist William Satire 

Boiling the Limn 


1 a nee is not likely to tie queuing at Sa¬ 
tire s window any time soon Despite his 
fondness for the now defrocked Budget 
Director Satire was one of Lance s most 
relentless journalistic lot mentors l he 
columnist began writing about l ance s al¬ 
leged financial improprieties in July and 
a week before Lance bowed out Safue 
even conjured up an eloquent 946-word 
television add less in which the President 
announced that Bert and La Belle were 
going home Cat ter used his ow n 

Lancegale, as Saftre has christened 
the controversy does not maik the tirst 
time he has been out front of most of the 
Washington ptesscotps In fout yeats as 
a New York Times columnist he has 
helped keep journalistic attention on such 
languishing scandals as Korean influence 
buying and John Kennedy s liaison with 
Judith Campbell txner In the Lance af¬ 
fair, Safire for a time had so many fresh al¬ 


legations that Times editors in New York 
asked Washington staffers what he knows 
that they did not 

Sahie less frequently bashes Repub¬ 
licans but he has publicly disowned Spno 
Agnew for his anti-Semitism and criti¬ 
cized Gerald fold and Ueniy Kissinger 
foi encouraging rebellion among Iraq s 
Kinds and Ihen refusing to aid them A 
slick stylist with a sweet tooth foi hon 
nuns Safue resisted obvious puns on the 
Kurds but drops groanets like "/big Gov¬ 
ernment ' and > amain or yj life ' 

Sallies casual contrariness has won 
him some reluctant admueis “The most 
influential columnist in the countiy says 
Tsquuv National F ditoi Richard Reeves 
"1 m not enamored of his [>olitii_al view¬ 
point which is sometimes to the right of 
Genghis Khun Rut hell 1 lead him be¬ 
cause 1 have to He s not predictable 

A native New Yorker Satire dropped 
out ol'Syiacuse Umveisitv to become a >e- 
searchei foi Columnist lex McC'rarv 
joined McCraiys public relations firm, 
and later struck out on his own As press 
agent foi a "typical American house" at 
a Moscow exhibition in I‘*5*4 he luicd 
Richard Nixon and Nikita Khtushchev 
into then now famous "kitchen debate ’ 

S atire joined the 1968 Nixon piesiden- 
tial campaign as a speechwritei, ajob 
he relumed when Nixon won Nine 
months after the Wateigale break in, Sa¬ 
fire left the White House and took a col¬ 
umnist s job at the New Yoik tunes He 
had a previousofler fiom the Washington 
Post Co but Ptiblishei Anhui Sul/bcigei 
met him at a dinnei in New Yoik and 
made a highei bid - icportedlv $50 000 
That sizable salat y and his early columns 
defending Nixon against Wateigale 
charges, did not endear Saluc to many 
I tines colleagues But leaders found him 
a lively conliast to the pa pci solhci most¬ 
ly liberal and often solemn political col 
ummsts Anthony Lewis, James Reston 
and lorn Wiekei Safite's column is sent 
lo aNu.it 450 papers thai subscribe to the 
New York Times Newsservice 

Satiie still chats with Nixon on the 
phone wears his Nixon tie clasp around 
ihe office, and corresponds with Convicts 
John Mitchell and John I hrlichman 
Mitchell said he's working in the pris¬ 
on library cuuking down on overdue 
books " icports Safire l hiliehman and 
I have the same agent" He avoids e\- 
tnend Henry Kissmgei. who, Safire says, 
ordered his While House phone tapped 
in I960 

The columnist occupies Wicker's old 
office at the papers Washington bureau 
(“liberal ghosts in every corner"), but 
thinks up many of his columns at home, a 
20-room, brick Colonial in Chevy Chase, 
Md I le lives there with his wife Helene, a 
former Brush model and pianist he met 
in New York in 1962, and their two chil¬ 
dren Tall, relaxed and balding, Safire, 47, 


collects raie books and knows his way 
down a wine list He baited out Tull Dis¬ 
closure in the mornings, without missing 
any of his twice-weekly columns "This is 
my fifth book Ifusl novel I and the first 
one I ve made a nickel ftom,' he says 
"I m flabbergasted by its well-deserved 
success ' Success is busting out all over for 
Safire I or the fust lime since the Carter 
Administration took office, Safue report¬ 
ed last week other W hite House officials 
besides Bert Lance have begun returning 
his phoneealls ■ 


Tribulations 

New York s newest daily 



Publisher Saffir and his disputed lego 

Raising llie dead 


O f all the illustrious American dailies 
gone to that great newsstand m the 
sky. few have been so deeply mourned as 
New York's old Herald Tribune i ound- 
edasthe Tribune in 1841 by Horace Gree¬ 
ley, married in 1924 to the popular Her¬ 
ald. and killed m a 1966 shootout in the 
city s competitive marketplace the Tnb 
was for decades palpitating proof that a 
papei could be both serious and fun 

The memory lingers on Some tune 
around Thanksgiving a group of conser¬ 
vative investors led by Leonard Saffir, 47, 
a longtime aide to former Senator James 
Buckley, intends to begin publishing what 
would be New York City's first new ma- 
joi daily in more than a decade The paper 
will have a strikingly modern design, an 
initial pressrun of 200,000 and, perhaps, 
a haunlingly familiar name the Tnb 
Perhaps because the old Tnb did not 
go gently into that good nightside The pa- 



_T he Press_ 

per's overseas, edition, the International 
Herald Tribune (eire 118,000), is still pub¬ 
lished in Pans by 1H T Corp , a joint ven¬ 
ture or the New York Times. Washington 
Post and Whitney Communications, the 
old Trib s last owner Accordingly. HIT 
Corp is suing the owners of the new Trib 
for trademark infringement The Trib. in 
turn, has sued 1HT and the Times foi ha¬ 
rassment and antitrust violations, asking 
$7 5 million in tieblc damages Safhr ac¬ 
cuses 1HT of trying to prevent his papei 
from appearing, and notes that at least 
250 U S papers use the word Tribune in 
their titles Says he We'ie calling it the 
Tub because the name is short and snap¬ 
py, with newspaper significance " 

Indeed, anv resemblance between the 
old Tub and the new entry is coinciden¬ 
tal Though Saflu has chosen as editor 
John Denson sesentyish. who also edited 
the Herald Tribune (fiom I % I through 
1962), the new Irtb will lack one impor¬ 
tant characteristic of its piedecessor 
news Denson has designed a stylish mag¬ 
azine like tabloid tilled with canned fea¬ 
tures from syndicates and wire services, 
graced with an aggressively pro-business 
editorial page and almost devoid of break¬ 
ing stones .Safhr defends that formula, 
which was tirst piesenlcd in a June 27 pre¬ 
view edition on the giounds that the city s 
three major dailies generally avoid syndi¬ 
cated material ‘ New V oi keis nevei gel lo 
see this siurt so it will he liesh and new lev 
them, hesays It is also cheaper than hir¬ 
ing leporters, and Satfu e spec Is to gel by 
with a idatively skinny editorial staff of 
100 All together, the Inb c backers who 
include former Treasury Secielary Wil¬ 
liam Simon have pledged something less 
than »6 million to the venture so far and 
expect to bieak even in a yeai 

T hai woi" J be an impressive feat, con¬ 
sidering that the Trib will miss most of 
New Yolk’s ciucial fourth-cjuarter adver¬ 
tising season this yeai, and that the city’s 
three dailies are lighting harder than ever 
among themselves foi readers and adver¬ 
tisers Satfir is not cowed by the competi¬ 
tion The morning Venn (arc 2 million) 
and the afternoon Post (cue 609 000), he 
says, are the "Chinese restaurants of jour¬ 
nalism--an hour aflei you read them 
you're still hungry As for the newly le- 
slyled Times (cure 854,000), Satfir calls it 
"successful, fat, stutfy ’ and alleges that 
the paper has perpetrated a virtual news 
blackout on the birth of its new morning 
competitor Counters limes executive 
Lditor AM Rosenthal "Mr Salfit’s re- 
maiks are too contemptible to answei ’ It 
is true that the Times has limited its Tub 
coverage to brief announcements But 
Times editors have reason lo be skeptical 
Beginning in 1973. they devoted consider¬ 
able attention to the plans of Oilman John 
Shaheen to launch a new daily called the 
New York Press Although he invested a 
reported S25 million .n the paper, it has 
not yet appeared, and Shaheen has 
stopped setting dates for its debut 





The frequency of the most • /’ 
common types of cancer ^ . 1 , 

varies in different coun ^ - 

fries of the world But 
whatever the sire, and f-'jfc 

wherever the country, the 
earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for ^ 

successful rreafmcnt. 

For further information , contact your 
local i anccr organization, or write to: 


International Union Against Canter 
3 rue du Conseil-General 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 
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Milestones 

BORN. I'u Stem Nljssen, 27 Dutch sleel- 
| worker and Carry Nijssen, 27 his wife 
I who had been taking hoimone ticatments 
I prior in cOMcep'iou si duplets I'oui gnls 
i and two boss in 1 eiden The Nelh 
| erlands Bom two n.onihs prcmatuiely 
| the sexlupleis wcie deluded b> cae- 
! sdiean set lion and then placed in an in 
cubatm It thev suivise thev will be¬ 
come ihe sciond living set of scxtupJets 
in the woiId 

I MARRIED. Richard Pryor, 36 /any, buing 
I black comedian who has his own Mil 
l weekly show and is about lo stai in the 
| film veision of the Hioadway hit The Hi: 

! and Model Deboragh McGuire, 23, he for 
j the fourth time, she foi the first at his 
! home in Noithridge C alii 
i 

| DIED. Kurt Adler, 7() chorus maslei and 
! conductor at New > oik's Meliopolitan 
i Opera (1945-73), after a long illness in 
But lei. N I A calm man in a lienetii |ob. 
Adler stud of his chorus, They arc like 
any other group of people as gixxl as you 
j make them he and as bad as you let them 
be 

| DIED. MarionK. Sanders, 72,journalist nov- 
i ehst (The Brule lxutithed (hueI anil bi- 
I ographer ol Journalist Dorothy I homp- 
! son, of a heart attack in Manhattan 
! While working for the State Department 
! Sunders helped develop its publications 
j program and served as editor in chief of 
I the Russian language magazine 4 rnenka 
j She later worked as an editoi at Harper i 
I and -Mas World Treys Review 

| DIED. William Herbert Sheldon, 7X, psychol- 
I ogist who developed a theory of ‘so- 
matotypes cor relating vaneuesofhuman 
physique with bchavioi of a heart ail¬ 
ment, in Cambridge. Mass Aftei study¬ 
ing with Carl Gustav Jung in Switzerland. 
Sheldon returned to the U S , where he in¬ 
terviewed several thousand subjects tor 
the theory he popularized People with a 
frail physique and introverted behavior he 
called ectomorphs those muscular in 
build with a predisposition for physical 
activity were mesomoiphs and those 
fleshy tn shape and outgoing in person¬ 
ality were endomorphs Sheldon also did 
research tn the i elation tie tween these 
body types and organic disease 

DIED. Irma Duncan, HO. adopted daughtei 
and disciple of Isadoia Duncan the flam¬ 
boyant founder of modern dance in Santa 
Barbara, C alif Born in Germany at sev¬ 
en Irma I.hrich-Gnmme joined Duncans 
school at Urunewald as a scholarship stu¬ 
dent She and live olhei "Isadoiahles' 
were later legally adopted by the famous 
dancer In 1921 Irma helped hei mother 
found a dancing school m the USSR . 
and after Isadora's death in 1927 brought 
to the US a Lroupe of Soviet gnls She be¬ 
came a U S citizen and opened in Man¬ 
hattan, the first American Isadora Dun¬ 
can School of the Dance 


Religion — 

Looking from the Inside Out 

A churchman studies why 80 million are unchurched 


D espite all the talk about a religion 
lxxini and the lad thai 125 million 
people ait on church membership toils 
masses of Amencans have nothing what- 
i soevei to do with organized religion Ac- . 

coiding to d 1974 report by the Glenmaty 
, Home Missioneis, a Roman Catholic ; 
agenev, they number about HO million i 
A man of the cloth in digued by that ; 
' iigurc was the Rev J Russell Hale, a pin- , 
fessot ol chuich and societv at the I uthei- j 
an Theological Seminaty Geltysbuig 1 
Pa Hale 5K decided lo try to find out 


• * > Mill > H 



■ Hale with map of Irreligious counties 

' From a topless hat to a ''holler 


why so many people prefer to be un- 
, churched Doing so he logged 30,000 miles 
1 by air auto, foot and boat even visiting al- 
! most inaccessible "hollers" in West Vir¬ 
ginia and a topless bar neai Sarasota, Fla 
| He lived for a month in each of six coun- 
! ties ranked by Glenmary as among the 
| country’s most meligious * Though social 
, conformity makes church shunnets lend 
j to keep their views to themselves. Hale lo- 
| cated 165 of them for intensive interviews 

| ’Boone l"our,fy, W V* Waldo ( ouiity Me, Polk 
J < ounty. Ore Change County, Calif, Marion Coun- 
| iy Ala .and Sarasoia County, Ha 


I Hale s main purpose was to try to 
study the motives and develop descriptive 
categories of the unchuiched The le- 
sults, just published in a 99-page book¬ 
let, aie impressionistic but piovocative 
The tiniest gioup identified is what Hale 
calls the True Unbelievers--agnostics, 
humanists and atheists - most of whom 
turn out to be only latent unbelievers 
who often express a certain longing fot 
faith By fai the hugest gioup is the Pub 
licans named alter Jesus story in false 
Hi about the piaveis of the Pliansee and 
the Publican \k hethei they themselves 
ate humble or self righteous Hales 
latter-day Publicans scorn what thev re¬ 
gard as the self-tighleousness and hy¬ 
pocrisy of churchgoers Oddlv many com¬ 
plain about the fact that ( hristians dunk 
Other categories 

► The Boved In I hey leel the church sti 
fles petsiui.il growth or makes mloletahle 
moral anil doctimal demands Many are 
ill-informed ex Roman C athohes who 
used to chale undei stiiit lutes that now 
have eased somew hat 

► Ihe Burned Out Ome heavily in¬ 
volved in church woik the members ol 
this gioup simply got tiled ol it oi de¬ 
cided that it consumed fai ux> much lime 
and monev You get bombarded, com¬ 
plained an ex-l pisiopalian m I londa 

► I he Locked-Oul They iemenihei feel¬ 
ing unwanted or embaitassed- often bv 
the clothes and mantlets of Sunday-besi 
setvtces Recalls an Otegon housewife I 
kind ol fell pul down ’ Some .blacks sense 
while ptejudtee And then theteare those 
whose lives became linked with unaccept¬ 
able behavtot a woman lately mamed to 
a drunkaid a homosexual, a topless wait¬ 
ress in d Florida bar 

► The Nomads A glowing category of 
Amei leans who seldom live in one place 
long enough to considei it home They ei¬ 
ther have trouble finding a new chutoh 
where the services ate familiar or pur¬ 
posely avoid making any deep community 

j ties Lxplamed a highly mobile executive 
, in California "We've discoveied that to 
\ prevent the pain ol saying goodbye, we 
don’t say hello any more " 

► The Anti institutionalists This type ei¬ 
ther complains about the inevitable 
church politics, bureaucracy and fund 
raising oi lakes the line that you don't 
have to join a church to be a Christian 
A subspecies labeled the Scandalized were 
turned off by the sheer prolifeiation of 
churches, each one claiming to be right 

► The Pilgrims People who keep look¬ 
ing for spiritual belief and absolute val¬ 
ues, without finding a creed to embrace 
in the religions they are exposed to ■ 
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Sophia Loren in A Special Day 


Soul of Beauty 

\ SPl ( 1 M DAN 
Dni’ih’il hv f.noir Sii'/i/ 

Si/( ciif’hn h | ‘I<> Mumui 

I non- Sti'/u unci Mum izio ( o\tunzi> 

S ophia I oien luins upin woitliv siteei' 
inks so inliiqui mlv tli.it it s c.isv to 
fin i'll lust hi iv I mi 11 noirs .m .uticss she 
u.in he I S/iKiif/ An i wives one s loud¬ 
est niLinoi ies ol lici l.iknl This sum In. i 
Italian tilm fives I men hei iishcst pari 
in veais and she responds in kind Not 
• 'll I v is she as heuuliful as even at 41 lull 
her heuulv seems msepaiahle limn ihe 
soul ol hei pciloim.iiKc \\ hell I oien ad 
ill esses the ejnieia with this mudi inteii 
sit, no audience m its iipju mind would 
daie tin n a ■ a_v 

I S/ici hi/ Dm is iie't alwavs equal lo 
the gifts of its st.u but it is an eleiianllv de¬ 
signed him that olleis oiigm.il insights 
into a histoiie.il simple! that has ahead) 
been examined eshaustivelv In susli Ital¬ 
ian diieelms as Werlmullei Beiloluesi 
and NissOiin I ssenltalh a two-shaiaeler 
eliamtt the movie is set on the M.tv dav 
in 1 hlx when all ol Rome turned out to 
■ all) loi Hitler 1 oien and hei most du¬ 
rable so-stai Maisello Vlast 101.1 nni plav 
the onlv tenants of a saver nous apartment 
building who remain at home during the 
festivities Antometla an ignorant wm k- 
ing-class housewife has staved behind to 
slean up the sramped flat she shares with 
her boorish husband and sis kids Ci.i- 
buele a bacheloi whv' is an out-of-woik 
radio announeer and antifascist has 
shut himself in to contemplate his eei- 
tatn confinement b> il Due v henchmen 
AntomettJ and (xabnele have little in 
common except their loneliness but thev 
mtet and become fast friends 1 hen te- 
lalionship soon provides the (tlm makeis 
with an excuse to exploit' the sexual un¬ 
derpinnings of Fascist ideologv As the 
downtrodden Anlometta falls in love with 
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( loss Willing Instillments i mote 
goodwill among triends .ind tnisi 
ness .issot i,lies the wot III ovei 
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Cinema 


the sensitive l.abnele she suddenly be¬ 
gins to question ihe macho ctliic ofhei ty- 
rannieal husband She senses loo that 
there may tie a coiicljtion between her 
miserable mamed hie and the uulhoii- 
lariamsm ol Mussolini s Italian slate 
I veil though tiubnele eventually icveals 
himself to be a homosexual \ntometia 
takes him to bed Having discovered fiee- 
dom the heioine must sample it while 
she still has the chance 

Moving as this story often is the film 
sulleis liom compression Maslioianm s 
pciloimance adds a synthetic note this 
line actor works hard but seems miscast 
as a defeated and dejected homosexual 
Still Dnecloi Scola Mfe -I// Lined 
Lacli Ollier So Math) does much to ic- 
deem these flaws with his evocative film¬ 
making style Me infuses his apailment- 
house setting with threatening leelmg that 
recalls IX; < hnico sail as well as the char 
acter of I ascisi aichitecluie he floods the 
sound back with a blai mg ladio broad¬ 
cast of the oil-screen Millei lally L’lli- 
malely . f Special Dm \ a|K'calv pile al- 
mospheie pi oxides the peilecl backdiop 
for its stars perfonnance When A mo¬ 
il ictta seizes hei moment of passion in this 
frigid world Lorens warmth can and 
does bin n up the sc reen Frank Rich 

Canned Fizz 

SOU I IC.II I UP MV I II I 
Dnei led h y Joseph lit ook v 
Set eenplay hy Joseph Hi ook s 

J oseph Brooks the neophyte him mak 
cr responsible for this comedy, broke 
into show biz by scoring a few feature 
films 11 he Louis of I lathiisli) and win¬ 
ning, 21 awards as a Madison Avenue 
lunesmilh His most famous composition 
is ) on vc Col a lot to Inc and Pepsi's 
Cot a lot 10 Clive a work that seems 
downright metaphysical when compared 
with >011 Li eh i Vp Ms Lite 

As its title suggests >ou Lie lit Ip Ms 
Life aspnes to lie heai twai riling.entertain¬ 
ment It tells the story of a voting I .A 
simgwritei-per former (I)idi Conn) who 
escapes the clutches of a grasping stage fa- 
thei (Joe Silver i a doltish fiance (Stephen 
Natham and a lecherous suiloi (Michael 
/asiow I and goes on to seek fame and for¬ 
tune m New York < I ve got to star t doing 
my thing" is the way the heroine defines 
her goal in life I Unfortunately the clut¬ 
ter hides the slots in this movie Only 
the romantic interludes are unambiguous 
when Brnoks lets his camera go out of 
focus or shows a couple walking along a 
deseited beach there’s no doubt that love 
is leaden in the air 

Brooks' intentions aie as deploiahlcas 
his technique Nearly evciy element of 
low Light Up Ms l.de is cynically con¬ 
ceived, the film s inspirational message 
and big emotional moments owe more to 
recent hit movies than they do to any hu¬ 
man reality If Brooks has any genuine 



1 Didi Conn as fledgling pop star 

1 \ passion tot song plugging 


' passion its appaient only when lie ; 
shamelessly stops his him dead to plug the | 
live ballads he has composed foi the sound 
hack I he sentiments in the songs aie all 
j canned hut then so is Pepsi F.R. 

Neo-Fantasia 

' Alii (.Ill) NON IKOPPO j 

■ Duelled In Bi mm Hozzetlo 
Si i eenplu v Is v lit mm Bozzetro j 

| (luido Maiiuli mid Mum izm S'ichetti 1 

A homy taun who spends his afternoon 
chasing and being ielected hv 
, nubile nudes a seipenl whose piolfeied 
apple is spumed bv Adam and 1 ve and j 
who makes the mistake of swallowing it ■ 
himself only to be driven to despan by j 
| modern society a spilled drop of Coke 



I An animated cat in Allegro 

I A nihnes.s svilh an underlying cheekmess 


that becomes the primal seed for an army 
of fantastic monsters a tidy bee whose 
neat little woild is crushed by the love 
thi ashings of a monstrous (to her eyes) hu¬ 
man couple 

All this—and more of a similarly sar¬ 
donic nomc nature—enlix'ens this ani¬ 
mated feature from Italy Cleaily not in¬ 
tended for the eyes of young children 
Allegro Son 7 roppo (fast but not too fast) 
aspires to do for modem audiences what 
Fantasia did in us day demonstrate the 
slate of the animator s art as it now exists 
and lightly suggest Us many and varied 
possibilities as a medium foi senous ex¬ 
pression In this tegaid it is cjuilc 
successful 

Setting then wotk to well-known 
pieces of classical music in Ihe manner 
of fantasia, Bozzetto and his talented 
team haxe created half a dozen imagi¬ 
native sequences in which then chaiactcis 
and chataclerizaiions lake wing Us¬ 
ing a chcei fully baroque style, free flowing 
and strong in color and design, the Ital¬ 
ians have matched the uchness that Ills 
ney s ammatois developed in then gieal 
eatly veais lie foie then boss foieed them 
into the slick highly conventionalized 
mode that has dulled his studios woik 
evei since Fantasia s early commercial 
failure I In i e release of course the mov¬ 
ie has been enormously successful i 

O n the one hand Bo/ze»o s ammatois 
have show n none of the w retched ex¬ 
cesses and artistic ineptitude ol Ralph 
Bakshi he of the X rated lilms Ihe Ital¬ 
ians have also avoided the stcnle abstrac¬ 
tions and moral sentimentality that al- 
fliet so much conteinpoiaiv I.uropean 
animation The underlying cheekmess of 
Bozzetto s work icscucs it fioni the pie- 
lenliousness that has flawed so many well- 
meant efforts to demonstrate the range 
and capabilities of animation 

Indeed the pioduction may go t xi fai 
in this dnection To complete the anal¬ 
ogy with Fantasia the film's animated se¬ 
quences aic linked hy live-action scenes 
in which a ciuel conductor and an over¬ 
worked ammaloi are shown in conten¬ 
tious collaboration, farcically knocking 
each other about and sending up the dig- 
nilied portentousness of Leopold Stokow¬ 
ski and Deems Taylor m then portions 
of the Disney pictuie This is strictly high 
school skit stuff, far below the level of 
the animated rnateiial U introduces The 
effort ill serves the cause of expanding 
the audience forsei ious animation beyond 
the cult level Unfortunately that is still 
what it was in 1940 when Disney made 
his noble effoit to suggest the rich pos¬ 
sibilities of his ait 

Bozzetto’s woik will be welcomed by 
the already eon vested —as it should be 
— but whether the skeptical will also 
respond to the film in sizable num¬ 
bers remains, alas, problematical 
Allegio Non Troppo is worth a try—what¬ 
ever your lingering feelings about Porky 
Pig — Richard Schickel 






Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin. 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass Add slice of orange Americano: 1 /? Camnan 1 /? Rorl Vprmni ith A cm uaw nf lomm nui • 

















Having got the 
we know we're 



At Matsushita Electric, we believe it is the customers who should 
call the tune. 

Long before hi-fi turned from a fad for the few into a source of 
pleasure for millions, we were preparing to meet the challenge. 

Starting m 1965, we were able to put together some of the best 
design teams in the business. They knew they could use the matchless 
research facilities we are able to maintain as Japan's biggest consumer 
electronics company. 




toe travel right, 
going places. 


Turning to the open reel deck, one of the most technically 
demanding of all hi-fi components, the team began by taking a long, 
hard look at the key question of tape travel. 

First they designed an all-direct-drive-motor system. Using one 
motor for each reel and another quartz-locked motor for the tape capstan. 

Then an ingenious U-shaped "Isolated Loop” tape path was 
devised. It completely eliminates the effect of pushing and pulling 
from the tape reels. At 38 cm/s wow and flutter is ±0.035% DIN and 
frequency response soars to 30,000Hz ±3dB. With a complete absence 
of "muddying." 

The RS-1500US is our first "Isolated Loop” deck. A few months 
ago, it was voted 1977 "Component of the Year" by a panel of leading 
Japanese audio writers. American reviewers have been equally 


enthusiastic. 

Satisfying though it is building 
such state-of-the-art components, the 
real sense of "mission accomplished” 
comes from the fact that creative use 
of automation rapidly brings such 
breakthrough designs within the reach 
of millions of music-lovers. 

To enable music to be reproduced 
in the home with maximum fidelity at 
reasonable cost is the mission of the 
people at Technics—audio engineers 




to the world. 
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Letters 


Shaker and Mover 

hi the fjJiroi \ 

Your treatment ol Beil I unce IScpl 
1^1 reminds nu ol old-style Western jus¬ 
tice lluiiv up ss■ lh ihe Inal so wc can 
gel on with the hanging 

ll is pi oh, i h|\ [ Lis l as well llial we got 
Bert I aiice out ol Washington helore he 
had a charge to apply am of his mno 
\ati\t ideas I’ensh Ihe thought that a 
shakei and movei should sunk loi the 
Cio\eininenl he might have done some 
good lot all of us 

Dm ul H Hut:lien 
Hu Until I lei eh It < / 

Beit I anse is ptool ol the old elk he 
With friends like this who needs ene¬ 
mies' 1 Wasnt Beil I arise intelligent 



enough to know what he was doing to his 
friend Piesident C artei ’ 

Mint pi / line 

Sun / nun iti <> 

Kemernlier when the gill ol a vicuna 
coat was enough to get a respectable Re¬ 
publican hounded out of Washington ’ 

H M 

Clew tun ,S ( 

■\ Republican m ms hones 1 am tin 
able to chortle at the lull ol Beit 1 mice 
Surelv he is a decent man who lived with¬ 
in the svstem until he was exposed to the 
public eve toi inhuclions few ol us would 
consider twice 

John l‘ He 1 lielet 
( hn tirii 

1 et the banku who is without a sim¬ 
ilar sin cast the lust stone' 

lot- Sul I nan 
St limit 

The Great Spectacular 

Pei haps the great spectueulat mount 
ed bv Piesident C aitei around the sign¬ 
ing of the Panama C anal treaty [Sept 19) 


will encourage a sulhcient number of 
N'oitli \meiicaris lo contact then elect¬ 
ed leptesentalives to the Senate in an ef¬ 
fort lo update these tioglodvtes 

Its 1977 Ihe IDOl neats is immor¬ 
al even In todus sstandards and was oh 
tamed bv hook crook and big stick I n- 
lnely apail liom the leal mdelcnsibilitv 
ot the canal itself a maintenance of the 
status c|uo or leaning on Panama foi mote 
lavi'rahle teirns could only tesiill in a loss 
of giiocl fi lends and eventually ol face 
and even o! blood 

( aitei lomjosund then negotiatois 
chd a good (oband dcseive suppoil 

( H ( /iiiteiulen 
Sun Jute ( o\tu Ru a 

■\s an Amcncun ol Dutch extiuclion 
I can only view the Panama < anal /one 
as a idle ill colonial days \s lot world 
public opinion I uiopeuiis hope that 
Xnieiicu will show itsdl lo lie a gicat na¬ 
tion a leadei and approve a tieatv tlicw 
teat that instead Ameiicu will put its 
piesttge on the hue bv living to hang on 
It' this stiutegicully ummpoitant strip of 
ground using the same wears reasoning, 
the I nglish and tile Dutch used when Itv 
tng to hang on to then i olomes 

S lillewu Ml> 
Inti lieile the Silheihunlt 

\re they ct.i/V’ Ihcv vvanl to give 
aw.iv the canal which is vital toi ship- 
pmg and our defense gist heejuse the 
Panainamans ate tiled of looking .it 
\mciicuns ’ 

lounne II ah mi 
< o'ul S/u met / lu 

No Newf Is Good Newf 

V out New loundlund dog article ISept 
51 failed to mention the mum disadvan¬ 
tages of owning, a Newt Ihcv sunk and 
often have the Inealh ol a camel demand 
to sit ul the 1 1 out scat ol an automobile 
ollcn requesting todtive wake then own¬ 
ers in Ihe middle of the night with loud 


us too expensive- what with fuel bills 
and snow plowing But I love summer most j 
of all every degree of ternperatuie every j 
beam ol the sun ever v gulp of iced tea ; 

Unite l.eh noil i 
Hluu thin n N J 1 

i 

■\s a lelocated 1 asteinci I have tried 
lot two scats lo pteiend that Southern i 
California has an autumn season I pul 
coin on the door wheat h> the mantel 
and long lot a husk wind to put ap- ! 
pies in ms cheeks 1 ot all my hard work , 
1 in rewarded with a Santa Ana wind and 
hot cits hellish weather ; 

I think its a duel price* lo pas foi a 
gloiiouslv sunns January 

,S u tan (j ( lententi 
I tiK'initi Sii/uel Calil 

Koreagate 

I n soul ai tic le on longsunP.uk Still 
Waiting loi lltusest lime ISept l‘)| 1 
Imd the lehuke to ( ongicssman t aputo 
bs Speakei 1 1 p () Neill ( koieu has al¬ 
ways been an ally of Amciicu i a hit dis- 
luihmg Mow is it that koieu came to lx* 
oui ally ihiough the dealings of such 
people as I origsun P.uk 1 S on don t huv 
voui ll k nds 

I si■ c'iiolc urpi ili.u < oni'iess demand 
cxli.icbtion oi Mr Park oi cut oil aid t" 
Korea lo do less muv aiouse suspicion 
that someone has it m mind to stall the in 
vesliputioii as was done with W uk i pule 

John J Hu hit 
I n toi i ilie, ( uli i 

Soccer Craze 

Pcle s mission was also the soccer en¬ 
thusiast s dtcam ha.mg soucl spicad 
actoss the I 1 S ISept I 7| No'v millions 
ot people .tie into soccet and it is ev 
idem by the iccotd eiovvds that soecti i-, 
lu te to stay 

I got into soccer when Pclcjonud tile 
Cosmos m 1975 and lu'in then on its 
been the onlv spoil I enjoy plus mg I soon 


getting into soccet and it made me leel 
gte.tl lo think that sixect was becoming 
a lug thing hi \meiicu And I owe it all 
tonne nun the Black Ptuil 

Ru haul Huh Ink 
Ht-i m i n III 

Liddy’s Loyalty 

In unothei eia when the value ot loy¬ 
ally is lesuued to icspeclahilily Ci Cior- 
don L iddv ISept 19) might lx considered 
a hero 

When it really counted, Id rather 


John Deunot Daniel 1 llsberg 

Raymond f- I hie 
Hum t tuin Hhe Sethei Imidt 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, I ime a. I ifc 

Building !-(, 2 chome Ohicmachi Clipoduku 
I okyi' 100 Japan 


Mionm’ and blowing, bubbles m (he toilet ■ loimd out that more and mote people were 


bowl ate first to then music! s bed and 
never give up the pillow and when you 
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beer they diool in their Budueiser 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T he Managing Lditor of 7 IM1 ks normally encouiaged to pass his pencil 
over this column on us wa> to press But this week he was not invited- for 
the quite special reason that the column is laigelv about him 

Henry Anutole Cirunwald 54 became Managing Lditor of Timi in 1968. 
the seventh M fc since the newsmagazine s launching in 1927 He began his 
career with 1'tMt in 1944 asa pait-time copy hoy and in 1951 at the age of 28. 
became the youngest semoi editoi in the magazines history--a record that 
still holds 1 his week C.runwald leaves the magazine to become one of the two 
C orporute L ditoisof I ime Inc Announcing the appointment, fcditor-m-Chief 
Hedley Donovan praised Giunwald's ' highly creative editorship,” under 
which “Timi \ staffhas hi ought that magazine to a level of excellence that all 
of us can be proud of " 

If it is difhculi for me to describe the contribution that this perceptive and 
literate man has brought to 7 imi -indeed to journalism-- pci haps some ex¬ 
amples will help Grunwald was re- 
™ sponsible for launching several new 

7 IMI sections l nvuonment, Be¬ 
havior The Sexes He also edited 
our special issues on Blacks Wom¬ 
en Leadership and 7 he Nex South 
His two Bicentennial issues of 7 imc 
will long be rcmcmbeied as a jour¬ 
nalistic tout de Jotce Under his 
leadership Timi won many awards 
for editorial excellence 

A Per taking up his duties as the 
Grunwald Cave new Managing Editor. Grunwald 

imliaLed his own new typographic 
formal for I imi It is interesting to note that one ot his last accomplishments 
befoie leaving was to oversee the conversion to our cunenl look - marked by 
both the gieatly expanded use of editorial color and a completely ledesigned 
foi mat 

1 personally will miss watching Henry in action and seeing his extraor¬ 
dinary instinct foi pulling together the rich editorial mixture that flMt siead- 
ers have come to expect Happily, we will not be entirely deprived of him He 
will be involved in ihe editorial affairs of all I imc Inc publications so Timi 
will continue to benefit fiom his ability 

Fhe new Managing L ditor of 1 IMI is Ray Cave Aftei 17 yeais at SPORTS 
ll l PSIraiID and a stint as Acting Lditonal Director ol all lime Inc pub¬ 
lications ( avc 48. joined 7 IMP in 1976 as an Assistant Managing Lditor Says 
Ldiloi-in-C h.ef Donovan C ave is an editor of great enterpuse and imagi¬ 
nation and 1 am confident that he will continue Timi m its lively and infor¬ 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: P- 1€ Laker Airways inaugurated Us cut- | and have petitioned Ihe World Sugai Association to arbitrate 
rate service between New Yoik and London Iasi week, ush- i I ast week twelve huge cuigo ships laden with Australian sugar 
| ering in a new eia of competitive prising in international air las at anchor in Iokyo haiboi because Japan steadfast!) le- 

trasel The service dubbed the Skyliain is a first-come llrst- ' fused to accept delivciy 

seised, no-tnlls flight that Bnlish Aviation lnnovaloi L leddie ' 

L.aker has been living lev get otT the giound lot inoie than sis THE UNITED STATES: p. 25 The ieconllv negotiated Pan¬ 
years I he round-trip New Yoik- 1 ondon laie is lock bottom , ama t anal lieaties received hearts endorsements from U S mil- 
only S2 16, abou i a fifth ot the lust-class (aie Prospective pas- ; nuts Icadeis Iasi week as a Senate committee opened heatings 

sengers are not guaranteed that thev will get on a flight how- | on the pans (.eneial Cieoige Blown C hauman of the lomt 

cvei, and tor the inaugural tipis, at least many suxxl m line tor ( hiefs ol Stall said the pioinised aiiangements would make it 
houis to he sure of flying Meals must he purchased separately ! easier foi the T S to defend thi ( anal /one Defense Secretary 
fot S3 and u*e fai iioin lavish l aker s flights have piompled a ! Harold Blown accused croics ol the tieatics of being imbued 
host of competing low lares fiom scheduled North Atlantic sai- [ with nostalgia foi a sun plei past Nonetheless it apixnus that 
riers which aie now ottering various stand-by budget and ad- ; ihc-tailei Admimsiiation faces an uphill tight to win Senate rat- 
vance-purchase fares between the U S and Britain that are not ' itication of the tieatics 

too much higher than lakers Othei destinations in l mope ! p. 27 The l ■ S Mouse of Repiesentniivcs last week overwhelm- 

aie expected to be added soon Ihe baigains mas not lx* lim- , mglv passed a bill to extend the nianduioiv letiienieni age in pn 
lied to the Atlantic A( alifoima-hasedchailer camel 1 inns In vate mdusliy fiom 65 to 70 Bus' essmen complained that the 
i teinational Airlines wants to start a "Skybus” serv it e from l 1 S , I louse had acted without suflici a study and that the measure 

i cities to Hong Kong and Tokyo that will cost less than half of , might have damaging coriseqtic s An older retnement age 

present economy fa/es And Pan Am s chiel executive has said 1 could cause massive unemplovrr i and also limit piomottons 
his airline will soon otTei a budget fate across the Pacific , Some leai that businesses will he > ettective wav of lidding 

1 themselves of tyrannical leaders . have become uuienchcd 
THE WORLD: p. 7 Ihe Lis and the Soviet Union have ap- in the upper echelons of their III ms 
parently achieved a conceptual bicakthiough’ in private ne- 

gotiations to reach a second strategic-arms-hmitalion agree- j CINEMA: p. 40 In a new movie / IkvihclJ Al Pacino 
ment According to US officials the new pact will include plays a stai lacmg-cai drivei who ' in love with a dying 
I certain resluctions on the deployment of Ameitca s an-launched , woman The romance causes the dri , who in the past has 

cruise missiles But it will also limit missiles in each counti y s ar- 1 been coldly rational, to open up cm> mally Death thus bc- 

senal at a level lowei than that oiigmallv advocated by the So- ! comes an attiimation ol life, acting as a ipui to tnlensif v the j 
viets There appeals to be a gcxxl chance that a new tieaty will ; love affair I he movie which is set m Lutope, makes a “lovely j 

be signed by the end of the year, pei haps at a summit meeting be- ' lively him. says Timl s Richaid Schickel I 

tween L conid Bre/hnev and Jimmy C ai tei 

p. 9 Israel pulled Us troops out of southern 1 ehanon last week, j ART: p. 42 An extraoidinaiy collection of the modern m of 
i ending twelve days of lighting in which Isiaeh and C hristian | the 1920s is currently on display at Berlin's new National Gal- 
troops tangled with Palestinian soldiers ncai the Isiaeh botdet j !er> The exhibition includes some 3.000 paintings, diawmgs 
Israeli Defense Minister L/ei Wei/man warned that his sol- j photos and other avant-garde works Often sterile in content 
diers would return to Lebanon if the P 1.0 orders its units to ! and design the pieces are frequently highly functional but obliv- 
open lire again or does not achieve a quick solid and satisfying ] ious to simple human needs 
solution ’ TlMI s Dean Brelis and Abu Said Abu Rish loured '• 

the area and found that the Palestinians had built a sophist)- i RELIGION: p. 44 Po[x: Paul seemed preoccupied with thoughts 
cated complex of hunkeis aiound the village of khiyam which ! of death as he celebrated his 80th birthday last week Afflicted 
had been hotly contested dui mg the lighting The L ehancse gov - ; w ith painful arthritis, the Pontiff has had to reduce his sched- 
| einnient plans to send three battalions to southern 1 ehanon to i ule of private audiences and is often behind in paperwork In 
i police the fiagile cease-fire j the 13th and 15th centuries Popes did abdicate for various rea- 

| p. 15 Australia and Japan lemain locked in a bitter dispute , sons, but it seems highly unlikely that Paul will choose to do so 
over the price of sugar covered in a long-term contract between | Apparently to squelch rumors to that effect the Vatican daily re- 
tbc two nations The price of sugar has dropped more than ! cently editorialized “The papacy is a permanent ministry that 
50U since the pact was signed in 1974, and Japan wants the j accoidtng to law can be interrupted tiefore death only by the 
puce reduced But the Australians insist that a deal ts a deal | real impossibility of exercising it “ 

i 
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Your pen should 
have as much class 
as your suit 


Your new suit has beautiful lines. 
Impeccable details. And not one 
compromise in the way it's made. 

Why should you settle for any¬ 
thing less in a pen? 

■ Wnat you need is a new pen. 
With beautiful lines. Impeccable 
details. And not one compro¬ 
mise in.the way it's made. 

Targa by Sheaffer. 

It comes as a ballpoint, foun¬ 
tain pen or marker. All refill- 
able. 

You know you have a great 
suit when people ask who 
your tailor is. 

Targa will make them ask 
who your pen company is. 
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She's got a problem. At It: 

years old She needs iht* money tu 
suppnrl h^r dtug habit A'. Shu tjrowb 
uldei slit' II rift'd mutt- and more and 
she wont tin able to get it legally 
If uncumd she II turn to uirne 
Or prostitution Or both 

That's the way it goes th>s, y 
days Drugs, a kick a liabil - then 
descent into the ugly world nt crtmt 
and diug dependence It starts caily 
Statistics show your child may en 
counter his first pushei when he: 
about lb yuan'- old 

16 years old! Not your < 1)1111-' 


Stic 


Attach your r hegue to the coupon 

“1 

United Nations Fund * 

^ or '- ,,L1 9 Abuse Control I 

Viis&Mvfit c/u United Nations 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10 Switzerland 

Nam e_ ___ 1 

A ddress _ 


Amoun t of c ontribution 




The World 


t AS I -WEST 


SAIT: Toward a Breakthrough 

The Kremlin changes nyet to da, raising new hopes for detente 


J immy Carter walked over to a shelf 
in the White House last week and 
took down a plastic model of lethal 
U S and Soviet missiles, the Russian 
rockets were painted a sinister dark gray, 
the American ones good-guy white Built 
to scale, the gray weapons dwarfed the 
white missiles, reflecting the Soviet 
Union's enormous adv antage in locket 
power "Now you see why it's so impor¬ 
tant to limit these things " icmarkcd the 
President with a smile as he presented 
the model to his guest. Soviet F'oieign 
Mimstei Andiei Giomyko 

It wasa tilting memento of then meet¬ 
ing The President and the Russian dip¬ 
lomat had |ust concluded what may pio\e 
to be the most productive round of stra¬ 
tegic arms limitation talks since Soviet 
Party Boss l eon id Bre/hnev and Gerald 
I'Old set SAl I II guidelines in Vladivostok 
in Novcmbei 1974 At his piess confci- 
ence latei in the week Carter said that 
the Soviets "have been fairly flexible in 
their attitude and we have Hied to match 
then cooperative stance We have nut - 
rowed down the differences to a relative¬ 
ly small number " To avoid laising hopes, 
the President added that an immediate 
agreement is not in prospect 

Privately, however. Administration 
officials were saying that a "conceptual 
breakthrough” had been achieved, and 
that the , fiances of concluding a Sai I It 
agreement before the end of 1977 had 
vastly improved The Soviet-American 
understanding came vutually on the eve 
of the formal expiration of a key section 
of SAl 7 I (Timi , Oct 7) and breathed life 
into the faltering spirit of detente 

Last week's unscheduled session at the 



While House was convened at Gromyko s 
request Secretary of State Gyms Vance 
dashed back to Washington from the 
U N General Assembly session in Man¬ 
hattan Gromyko brought the Politburo’s 
I approval of a formula aimed at bieaking 
; the SAl 7 deadlock 1 tom the White House 
| meeting and Vance-Gromyko talks in 
j New York City later in the week, the fol- 
| lowing prospective compromise foi SAl i 
I t has emerged 

► The Vladivostok guidelines on the to¬ 
tal number of strategic launchers allowed 
each side will form as Bie/hnev has long 
j demanded -the coic of a new eight-year 
j agreement The ceilings, however will be 
I lowcicd (perhaps as much as 10'i I ftoin 
j the Vladivostok limit of 2,400 launchers 
(including long-range bombers) of which 



1,720 can be armed with the cluster wai- 
heads known as Mliivs (multiple, inde¬ 
pendently targeted, re-entry vehicles) 

► The Soviets modified their proposal 
that U S planes dimed with ciuise mis¬ 
siles be counted against the MIRV quota 
As a concession to the U S , there will be 
an allowance” toi bombers armed with 
cruises But the total will be less than the 
200 the An Force was planning lo de¬ 
ploy if there was no sai t II agreement 
Under a formula still to be negotiated, 
(he cruises will be indirectly included "in 
the context” of the MIRV limits 

► Restrictions on the range of air- 
launched ciuises will lie omitted from the 
main body of a sal T II accord, but will ap¬ 
pear in a sepal ate piotocol that will prob¬ 
ably run for three years Then the U S . 
which opposed a drastic curb on cruise 
range, may have the right to upgrade its 
cruises if necessary, to maintain their de¬ 
terrent value (primarily their ability to 
penetrate Russian ait defenses) 

► The USSR s monstei -si/e rockets like 
the SS-18 will not be limited in numbers 

-as the US had sought They will be 
counted, as would any other ballistics mis¬ 
sile. against the oveiall ceiling 

► 1 he Russians have agieed in principle 
to some restrictions on the testing and de¬ 
ployment of new it HMs 

l ast week's understanding was a wel¬ 
come development for the Carter Admin- 
isliulion, which had been trying for nine 
months to get sai T back on Hack The 
long impasse, in part was the result of 
the Piesidcnt's inexperience in dealing 
with the Soviets He put the Kremlin on 
the defensive with his evangelistic human 
rights campaign and his unexpectedly 
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Carter a nd Grom yko at the White House last week (Ins et: U.S . subm ar in e -launched Trident missile during test) 

An unexpected visit from a Russian ended nine months of an impasse 
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Air-launched cruise missiles being inspected at Boeing plant before test flight 


sweeping proposals foi arms cuts, which ! 
Vance carried to Moscow in Maich Since ; 
Car ter's concepts would have required the . 
I Russians to give up existing (albeit ag- 
I ing) systems while the U S merely sac- j 
! rificed weapons on the drawing board, ii j 
j was not suipristng - in retrospect - that , 
Bre/hnev thundered an unequivocal met : 
(Timi . Apul II) ! 


L 


V ance and Ciromyko made some ; 
progress during then May meeting 
m Geneva, hut the Russian still 
Masted Washington foi seeking 
"unilateral advantages from sM I, and ! 
the Soviet press denounced the Pentagon 1 
for attempting to stir up a new round in , 
the arms tact’ 

What especially annoyed the Kremlin 
was Carters brand of open diplomacy j 
During Vance's March visit to Moscow ! 
for instance the Secretary candidly I 
briefed the press on the coutse of the talks 1 
and seemed to blame the Russians lot 
their collapse The continuing deadlock ' 
quickly convinced the Administration of 1 
the virtues of secrecy- at least as far as 
SM t is concerned The so-called hack- i 
channel that Henry Kissinger found very I 
useful in concluding SM f 1 was leacti- , 
vated Thus while US and Soviet SM 1 | 
delegations have been meeting tegularly 1 
in Geneva to discuss secondary issues (like ! 
methods of verifying compliance with a j 
treaty), exchanges on key points have tak- j 
cn place in Washington, with Soviet Am- I 
bassador Anatoli IXibrymn as the mtei- j 
mediary (Some U S officials regard ! 
Dobrynin who has been the Kremlin's 
man in Washington since J I K s day j 
as a 'Kissinger holdover” and warded to ; 
‘cut him down a peg or two' by opening 
a parallel back-channel in Moscow When j 
Vance pressed Soviet leaders to use U S 
Ambassador Malcolm Toon as a conduit i 
forsAl I proposals, they balked I I 

But even on the back-channel thete 
was little hard bargaining until the re¬ 
cent talks with Gromyko Though both 
sides made compromises Moscow seemed 



Soviet missile in its silo 

! i oien hut not < i il hat A 


to bend the most The U S had alicadv 
dribbled out many of its concessions dur¬ 
ing the past nine months 

Why did the Kremlin suddenly 
change its nvet to da' Ki cm I otologists 
spcculaied lhal Hie/hnev who has staked 
much of his prestige on ai ms conuol may 
have decided that time was lunning out 
Lx plains one analyst I he Russians had 
used up then rejections We kept telling 
ihem (and they believed it) (hat this time 
around it had to be yes or maybe but not 
another big no If they played the rejec¬ 
tion card again the game would be over 
Also, U S -Soviet relations have improved 
a bn Carter has muled his human lights 
campaign, while Rie/hnev nolongei blus- 
tcis -as hedid in spring- that SAIT could 
be a casualty of U S ‘ psychological war¬ 
fare” against the l! SS R 

The final details of the conceptual 


breakthrough will be hammered out in in¬ 
tensive negotiations between the two of¬ 
ficial delegations and in the Washington 
back-channel Chief U S Arms Negoti¬ 
ator Paul Warnke has already returned 
to Geneva Among the sticky problems 
he and his Soviet counlerpait. Vladtmii 
Semyonov, will have to resolve By how 
much should the Vladivostok ceilings be 
reduced ’ How many U S planes may ear¬ 
ly cruise missiles’ How extensive will be 
the limits on testing new it iims’ 

The answers to these questions will 
detcimine what kind of support the diaft 
treaty will receive from the Senate, which 
must lalily it by a iwo-thnds vote f'he 
agreement limiting missile testing for in¬ 
stance will be caiefullv scrutinized by 
Senatois who wony about the thicat fac¬ 
ing the Mmulemcn once the accuiacv of 
Soviet silo busleis (like Ihe SS IKi im > 
pioves f he US has already proposed 
lhal each nation lie allowed on lx six mis¬ 
sile lest flights a yeai 

I f more than six tests aie allowed oi if 
the limit applies solelv to new missile 1 
svstems (and not to those alicadv de- . 
pli’vedi the treaty will probably face 
opposition from the Joint C hiels ot Staff ' 
and S\i i skeptics like Democialic Sen¬ 
ator Henry Jackson of Washington Jack- 
son vs ill question any tte.Uv (hat counts 
air-launched cruise missiles as pari ol the 
quota set foi missiles causing MIRV clus 
lei waiheads I he Administration has nl- 
icady begun hiicling congressional lead- 1 
cis on the emerging accord i 

I lorn the guidelines n seems eleni ; 
that any shaip cut in aims levels must 
await a sm 1 ill \l bes! S\1 1 Hwillfiec/c j 
the numbers of strategic arms deployed 
at just below the current levels Nonethe¬ 
less sai I II would improve the climate 
lot piogrcss in a numbei of other press j 
mg Last-West negotiations, such as a nu- j 
deal test han and demilitarization of the j 
Indian Ocean Gromyko last week told j 
the U N lhal his country was prepared I 
to suspend undei ground nuclcai testing j 
(Ins week when C arter addresses the 
General Assembly, he is expected to call | 
lot measures lo hall nuclear proliferation | 
One potential dividend of last week s I 
advances in SM I is that Bre/hnev and ] 
C alter mav at last get together Discus- j 
sions aie aheadv under way to consider j 
setting a time and place for a summit, j 
which, according lo protocol should be I 
on US let i itory since the last summit (be- : 
tween Lord and Bre/hnev) was in the So- j 
viet Union Hawaii is one possibility if 
the Soviris insist on meeting outside j 
Washington Alaska has also been men¬ 
tioned. but that state s long wintry nights 
and frosty days would hardly appeal to 
the Georgia-bted President There may 
be another disadvantage As an Admin¬ 
istration wag put it "Bre/hnev might get 
to Alaska and demand il back ” Wher¬ 
ever the summit eventually convenes, 
continued momentum on SAIT is certain 
to top the two leaders' agenda ■ 
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MIDDM LAST 


Geneva: the Palestinian Problem 

U.S. policy is shifting on whether to deal with the P LO. 


\ III t is obvious to me that there can he no 
I Middle Laslern peace settlement 
) without adequate Palestinian tepiesenta- 
, non ' So said President C atter at his 
| Washington press conference, echoing a 
| theme he had stated many times before 
i But then Cartel went a significant step 
| furthci If the Palestine Liberation 
Organization endorsed United Nations 
resolutions that implicitly accept Israel s 
right to evist. he promised, ‘then we 
will begin to meet with them and to 
search for some accommodation and 
some icasonable appioach to the Pal¬ 
estinian question 

Aiabs hailed the Presidents state¬ 
ment Israelis weie lui ious Inlciusalems 
view ( arier was backing away fiom a 
longstanding agreement that the LI S 
would never deal with the PI O as long 
as it was committed 10 the destruction of 
Isiacl Moie than that, the Israelis detect¬ 
ed thal they were coming under heavv 
ptessure fiom (hen closest ally in the 
woiId an ally that was significantly 
modifying Us police in the Middle I asl 

I he Isiach petcoption is basically coi¬ 
led 1 vci since his ( Inuon Mass call 
l.isi Maicll loi a Palestinian homeland 
Jimmy ( aitci has become inoie and mote 
convinced that ihe Palestinian issue is as 
Piesidenl Hafez Assad of Syria calls it 
‘ llie mother question' in the Middle I asl 
< ailei also (eels that answei mg thal ques¬ 
tion is of vual impoilance to Amciicas 
' na'ional inteicsls ’ and the kev lo a suc¬ 
cessful resumption of peace negotiations 
in Cicneva 

At we’k send the U S and the Soviet 
Union, as co-chairmen of the Geneva 
talks pledged to get discussions undei 
way befoie the end of ihe veai In a state¬ 
ment issued at Ihe United Nations the 
U S joined the USSR loi the first lime 
in a commitment ensunng the legitimate 
lights of the Palestinian people' -a foi- 
mulauon thal was bound to futthet enrage 
the Israelis On the other hand, the Sovi¬ 
ets joined the Americans in accepting the 
Istaeli contention that a settlement in the 
Middle Last must mean more than just an 
end to belligerency It must also involve, 
the Soviets agreed 'establishment of hoi - 
mal peaceful iclations 

W orking out a formula that would al¬ 
low some Palestinian presence at 
Geneva was the focus all week long of in¬ 
tense diplomatic bargaining as Israel's 
Moshe Dayan and Aiab foictgn ministers 
shuttled between Washington and New 
York City Israel got in the first blow bv 
announcing on Sunday that 64-year-old 
Premiei Menacherr Begin - who later in 
the week was hospitalized with exhaus¬ 
tion —and his Cabinet had accepted that 
Palestinians, but not known members of 


the PL O could be piesent at the open¬ 
ing ceremonies in Geneva as membeis of 
a pan-Arab delegation but only within 
the Jordanian parts \ttei thal, the Isiae 
Its would negotiate sepaialely wiih ihe 
Arab stales dueuly involved in the talks 
l gypt Svna and loidan Palestinians 
could attend those talks as membeis or 
Joidan s delegation 

The Israeli announcemeni pleased no 
one least of all the US While Wash¬ 
ington had indeed been pushing leiu 
salem to accept a pan-Arab delegation 
at (he talks, Secieiaty of State Cyrus 
Vance crisply noted that ihe C abinet had 
'added conditions that do not accurately 
reflect our views l gypuan I oreign Mm- 


one of Henry Kissinger s lesset-known se- 
ciel commitments In an appendix to the 
second Lgyptian-Israeli Sinai accoid of 
Sept 4, 1975, the foimer Secretary of State 
agteed on behalf of the Li S thal \V ashing- 
ton would not acknowledge Ihe P L O oi 
negotiate with it until it lecogmzed Isia- 
1 1 s existence I he Administration cannot 
c lsily break that pledge even though it is 
acutely sensitive to Arab atticism that by 
ignoring the P L () up lo now Washing¬ 
ton has shown bias toward Israel Asked 
1 gy pt s I alimv last week "How could you 
have mortgaged voui future to a piece ol 
papei like that 1 

W hat seems to be a reasonable idea in 
Washing!on looks like sheer mad¬ 
ness in Jerusalem Hawks oi doves, Is- 
laelisare united in backing the Begin gov¬ 
ernment s contention that negotiating 
with the PIC) would be the tirst step to- 
waid the destruction of Isiaci Last month 


Vl w 


vi/ 




- / 


Palestinian commandos during night operation 

Strcirefiisls of lenui o/ ii people with human t 

islet Ismael I.ahmv called the Isiach pro¬ 
posal ‘a non-slariei and Hally warned 
that there will !>■ no Geneva without 
the PI O Ihe Palestinians sent a 15 
man delegation headed by </<■ hu lo loi- 
cign Minister I aiouk Kaddoumi to New 
York to attend the opening of the U N 
General Assemblv session Said Kad¬ 
doumi of the Istaeli decision “We reject 
it, full stop 

President Cartel would undoubtedly 
prefer to deal directly with the P I O 
rather than thiough \iab intermediaries, 
but cannot without some counter promise 
by the Palestinians I oi one thing Isiaels 
friends in Congress and eisewheic would 
be outraged if the 1 1 S were lo talk with 
the otgani/ation be foie it accepts L' N 
Resolutions 242 and 138 * which implic¬ 
itly recognize Israels light to exist Lor 
another the U S is still foimally bound by 

'Both resolutions passed in I Wand in I9H cull 
for ‘secure horUeis for all counlnev in the aiej and 
the return to the Arabs of occupied teirnorj 


in Jordan near Israeli border 

n>hl\ ‘ 

ihe Knesset ipailianieni I ovei whelmmgly 
passed a bill 92 to 4 with six absten¬ 
tions by dissenting liberals diddling 
thal the organization called PI O 
is not a discussion pailnei for Isiacl in 
any Middle I asl peace negotiations 111 
anangiy impassioned speech Begin com- 
p.ued negotiating with the fedayeen oi- 
gamzaiion to someone appioaching me 
and pit-seining me with a sh.tip knife 
which he asks me politely lo thiusl into 
niv heait I ask W hv should I d> such 
a thing’ And hi tells me loi ihe sake 
of the fncndship dial exist. I hi ween us 
I or the sake of peace I he sake of peace'’ 
Place without mi ’ 

Ihe Israelis have a st.ong aigument 
As Bigin icimnded the Knesset the 
PI O has never repudiated its national 
ihaiiei, whuh calls foi the li tie rat ion ’ 
of all Palestine and the ebminalion of 
Zionism Nor has ihe oiganizution re¬ 
nounced ihe strategy of tenoi that led 
to the murdci of innocent civilians at 
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Arab In kaff iyeh and Orthodox low browsing at newsstand in Jerusalem 

Different from London 01 Washington more like a kmje in the heat l 


Munich and Ma'alot If Israel were to pet- ; 
mil the citation of a Palestinian stale ■ 
on the occupied West Bank and Cia/a 1 
-something it is not piepared to do j 
— there is a clear dangei that the feda- ! 
yecn would use those enclaves toi furthei | 
attacks on Israel piopet Moreover the 
PLO is hopelessly divided in its lead- j 
ership, even if a Palestinian ministate was J 
formall> hound b> tieaues to live in peace 
with Israel, there is no guatantec that re- i 
jectionist guerrillas would obey the rules i 
The Arabs offer several powerful ! 
counterarguments How can Jerusalem ! 
demand that the P L O accept Resolution j 
242 when Israel is flagrantly violating : 
it by dealing new settlements in the j 
occupied territoiies’ The Palestinians , 
moreover insist that 242 is unacceptable. ; 
since it refers to them only as refugees : 
and not as a people with national lights I 
Defendets of the P L (J concede that 
while the organization has not yet mod- ' 
died the student ihetorie of its 13-yeat \ 
old charter, recent deliberations and de- , 
cisions have become more model ale in 
tone At its March meeting in ( ano, loi j 
instance, the Palestine National Council , 
renewed its call tor a state on any soil j 
given up by Isiael. bul dropped a clause i 
added to a similar resolution in lv>74 that I 
designated such a state as a base foi fui- j 
thei struggle against Israel Time and 1 
again PLO leadets. including Yassct ; 
Arafat have said thev would settle for a : 
Palestinian entity on any Atab territory ! 
given up by Israel -implying a willing- 1 
ness to coexist, albeit reluctantly, with the I 
Jewish stale To promise moie without | 
getting a quid pro quo would be difficult I 
for Aiaiai. who has a diffused and un- | 
wieldy constituency to satisfy 

Some Middle Last experts argue that \ 


a Palestinian slate on the West Bank and 
Cia/a would be more of a safeguaid lor 1s- 
tael than a hazard I oi one thing such a 
state would not be entirely free I ven , 
P L O leaders now talk apptovinglv about j 
having formal links with Jotdan, whose 
ruler King Hussein, despeiately wants \ 
peace with Isiael Moieover, it is clearly j 
in the interests of moderate Arab nations j 
that a dangerously radical icgime does not 
emeige in any Palestinian state A lad- i 
leal Palestine would be as likely to stir up 
umest in Jotdan and Saudi Aiabia the 
Arabs principal bankroller as in Israel 
Says one observer 'The Saudis want a i 
Palestinian state, but they wouldn't give '■ 
a nickel to a radical one Deeply fearful ; 
of Russian influence in the Middle l ast j 
Ihe Saudis would almost cciiatnl) insist ] 
that the defense, finance and foreign trade i 
of a Palestinian stale be moniloied or con- | 
dolled by established Aiab states 

Ihe L> S is trievocably commuted to , 
Israel s survival Anolhei Middle F.ast ; 
wat - potentially more devastating than j 
all font previous ones- -would be a cruel j 
tragedy foi Israelis and Arabs alike and j 
a crushing blow to American inteicsts in j 
the atea Yet such a war tcmains a dis- j 
unci though distant possibility il the LIS i 
peace initiative should fail Carter be- j 
lieves. as do the Arabs, that no mean- ' 
ingl'ul peace talks can lake place without I 
the Palestinians - a reality that even the \ 
Isiaelis cannot now avoid Thus the key 
questions remain Who will repiesent the 
Palestinians, and how can the Isiaelis and 
the Palestinians negotiate openly and fair¬ 
ly with each other’’ The Arabs think they 
have one answer—the PLO Washing¬ 
ton and Jetusalem face the dilemma of 
consenting to that response—or finding 
another acceptable one ■ 


IEBANON 

An Edgy 
Cease-Fire 

"One false step and the whole 
damned thing blows up ” 

T he guns fell silent in southern Leb¬ 
anon last week but no one could guess 
for how long Under intense pressure from 
Washington, Jetusalem agreed to a cease- 
(ne woiked out by the U S and pulled its 
troops, trucks and armored personnel cai - 
nets back behind the Isiaeli bordet There 
they remained poised as an Israeli army 
officet put it, 'ten minutes from the Chns- 
tian enclave ' should lighting lesume be¬ 
tween the t huslian forces and then Pal¬ 
estinian enemies Said Israeli Defense 
Miinstei I zei Wei/mun who had inspect¬ 
ed the Israeli foises I am keeping my lin- 
geis crossed piaying that lihe cease-fuel 
will hold Bui il the P 1 () orders its units 
to open fire again or does not achieve a 
quick solid and satisfying solution, wc will 
ictlirn and clean up the aica 

American officials admitted that they 
had pui tough pressure on Israel lo 
withdraw bul denied minors that Wash¬ 
ington nad threatened to hold up arms 
supplies Ihe lust l 1 S message to Israel 
to get out was sent on Sept 18 two davs 
aflet the intervention Next day President 
Cartel and Setictaiy ofStaleC yrusVance 
told visiting Israeli I oieign Mmisict 
Moshc Dayan lhal Isiaeli units had to 
withdraw When the Israelis ignored the 
demands, one senior Middle I ast expert 
explained W’e had to get vets deeply in¬ 
volved m pushing foi a pullback and 
cease-lne ’ Specifically Washington 
complained to Jerusalem that Amencan- 
made weapons weie being used illegally 
in southern Lebanon 

I n Beirut, U S Ambassador Richard 
Paikci handled the complex negotia¬ 
tions involving the t hrislians, the Syrian j 
army stationed in Lebanon, and the Leb¬ 
anese government I he Christians passed 
along Parket s cease-fire agreements to 
the Isiaelis. who delivered them to the 
embattled Christian military leaders in 
the south The Syrians did the same for 
the P L O "Neithei Isiael nor tne P L. O 
is directly mentioned in the documents," 
said an official in Tel Aviv “But it is ob 
vious to all the parties that they are the 
most important elements in keeping or 
breaking the cease-fite " 

In Lebanon, where unanimity on any 
issue is rare, the cease-fire was greeted 
with rejoicing President Elias Sarkis said 
he hoped soon to have the new Lebanese 
army, which has been trained foi peace 
keeping, in the south to maintain peace 
The cease-fire was also approved by Ca¬ 
mille Chamoun, leader of the rightist Leb¬ 
anese Front and the gtand old man of 
the Christian side For his part, PLO 
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Flares and tracer shells light up the night sky during Israeli artillery bombardment of Lebanese village of Khiyam 


than man Yasset Aiafai promised thai 
his men would not betray the agreement 
' Said Aiufat We ate piepaied to assist 
the Lebanese aims in taking up positions 
in southern I shanon 

The kev question now is whclhei the 
cease-hie can be extended long enough 
to hung jiedee to an embattled aiea that 
has been turned into a no man s land by 
the on-agam, olT-again fighting Couc- 
spondent LTean Bielis and Iimi's Abu 
Said Abu Rixh touied southern l ebanon 
last week Then tepnit 

1 he final S> nan checkpoint is at Zah- 
rani, twelve miles north of the I itam 


, idem Hafe/ Assad beams down at the ted- 
J beteted paratioopers South of the check- 
i point the load is deserted The fields aie 
desolate showing no sign of cate or life 
t veil the ciows hase llown to in. hei lands 
l ehanese leftist troops guard the 
budge over the Lilam a slow-flowtng 
i daik green stream No stgn or marker in- 
, divaies that this is the ‘icd line . the Is- 
i raelis have warned the Syrians to stav 
I north of it Beyond doubt the Sv i lans aie 
, heeding the wanting The 1 ehanese 
! tnxips, young, unshaven eaiefullv check 
' the tiunk of our cai Satisfied they wave 
us on with a tired look in then eyes 
I The silence is eene Shell hvifes seem 


eiywhere. vivid as footsteps in snow, un- 
1 mistakahle evidence that the Israeli 175- 
I mm artillery guns have been put to 
frequent use According to people who 
1 fled the area there were few civilian 
deaths Refugees said they were not 
bombed as they tied nonh on the road 
1 Some thought the Isiaeli planes oveihead 
, piov ided a foi m of protection 

Behind them the refugees left scores 
of deseited villages and towns There is 
no sign ol the small larmcis who used to 
■ makeadeeeni living giowing tobacco and 
olives Now it is an aiea caught in a 
sliange. static wai with Isiaeli armor and 
infantry .lossing over to help the C'hns- 


Rivei Thete a large color postei of Pres- ' a natural pait of the land They aie ev- 



| Palestinian* with rocket launchers In action near Khiyam 

■ A static war with no formal battles, no winners or losers 
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; nans tight the Palestinians No land has 
. been taken In cithei side Nor has there 
; been any lotmal battle with a winnet and 
1 a loser 

T he latest lighting centered on the vil¬ 
lage of Khiyam wlieic the Pales¬ 
tinians have built a deep sophisticated 
complex of bunkeis It can he extiemely 
costly to attack as the Israelis discovered 
No matter how much a (til let y lire they 
ponied into Khiyam and ihe N mi hard- 
| merit leached a thousand rounds a clay 
I the Isiaelis could not dislodge the dc- 
I fenders Ai the height of the action 200 
| Israelis laced about the same number of 
Palestinians Both sides fought bravely 
but on that battleground the Kiachs 
would have needed a lot moic soldicis 
than thev had to dislodge the Palestinians 
There aie 5 500 Palestinians in the 
south and thev aie Aratais besi sol¬ 
diers The (. hnsiian tnxips numhet fewer 
than f)00. hacked up bv 300 to 400 
militiamen The Chiislian commandcis i 
admit that without Isiaeli help they would i 
be n<' match for the Palestinian forces j 
When the t. hiislians fust made known j 
then friendship for and cooperation with ! 

J1 







| Christian and Israeli officers say farewell 

J Israel Ihe Syrians closed the osciland 
route from C hi islian-controlled sectors in 
mu ther n 1 ebanon to the C hi istians in the 
south I he mils veav these forces ate sup¬ 
plied today is directly fiom Isiael 

Meanwhile the Ssnans have looked 
the other way as the Palestinian com¬ 
mand in West Benin sent tioops ammu¬ 
nition and food supplies south across the 
l Ham River One of the C hristnms goals 
in the lecent hgluirtg was to hieak out a 
loule to the sea and establish a base ncui 
the Isiaeli boidei to receive supplies by 
ship fiom Jounich in the noiih I hat 
failed 

When the cease-lue came Iasi week 
all sides weie happy about it Palestinian 



Israeli troops, at the border, near Lebanese village of Killa 


lighters weie being rotated out of the 
south in small gioups for a few days of 
R and R PI () military vehicles moved 
about undei the observation of l hnstian 
artilleiv spottets but did not dinw hie 
The ctline h of mortars was lepl.tced by 
Arabic song, placed loudly on tiansts- 
tor radios Men cleaned weapons and 
hummed along with the music Open hies 
ctackled and hot meals weie available 
A gioup stood in ihe sunlight as a friend 
captured the moment with a snapshot 
I hetc have been at least 70cease-lues 
m the [last 2 1 veats in I ebanon and no¬ 
body is belting on how long the latest one 
will last I he status of the loices has not 
changed Ihe onlv dilTeieiice is that the 
Israelis ate back in then own country But 
they can cross the frontier again any time 
they think it necessaiv No inx'pei on ei¬ 
ther the ( hnstian 01 the Palestinian side 
is packing hisgeai and pulling out 

When the 1 chanese aims anises 
that could take two to thiee weeks thiee 
battalions ol ISO men each will patrol a 
six-mile wide /one along the Isiaeli boi¬ 
dei I hey will man checkpoints and re- 


Jgieemenl is that the Palestinians will 
then pull hack to the L Ham they sav they 
will obev the niles Alter all they point 
out it was the Palestinians who tirst sug¬ 
gested the new attangement in the south 
several months ago 

I he 1 chanese battalions are now go- 
mg through the last phase of then nam¬ 
ing pnor to mining south Two of them 
.no mixed units of Muslims and C hi is¬ 
tians while the thud is entirely Chris¬ 
tian Savs the commander. Brigadier \ie- 
loi Khouty It will he like walking 
through a mmeheld One false step and 
the whole damned thing blows up ' 

In fact it may lie yea is before south¬ 
ern 1 ebanon is again an aiea where 
fields can flourish and people can go 
about then daily lives without looking 
up and seeing artillery on the stony ridg¬ 
es around them Already though a few 
■vcoplo ate going hack to look ovei then 
houses or what is left of them They 
ate not sure they will slay, hut. tf the 
weather pci mils, they will let their chil¬ 
dren swim in the Liiani Rivei just as 



Ezer Weizman visiting Israeli troops 


place P 1 O combatants in that area Ihe they used torn better days 


Keeping fingen i rossed 
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Family Feud on the Left 

The differences grow between quarreling partneis 

W 'hile 20 000 party members sipped , wanted the left to m 
beer, munched on pate sandwiches way To the delight ot■ 


wwbcer, munched on pate sandwiches 
and applauded mightily in the vast Pa- j 
villon de Paris last week, France's fiery j 
Communist chief Georges Maichais be- i 
latcd the enemy No, not the Gaullisls I 
but Socialist Party 1 cader 1 rany'ois Mit- ! 
terrand, Maichais’s partnet in 1 ranees ! 
swiftly disintegrating leftist coalition \ 
“Mitterrand has dismissed the case," he \ 
declared, referring to the collapse of talks : 
between the parties on levising the com- ! 
mon piogram, the coalitions campaign j 
platform foi the Match 197H elec' ons 
Shouted Marchais The Socialist Paity s j 
behavioi shows that it has changed that 
it is thieatening the heart of the common | 
program that it is turning away horn the , 
union of the left T his is serious' ! 

The same day Mitterrand held forth j 
be foie a mob ot reporters and IV cam- 1 
erarnen in a lapestrv-lined marble-walled 
loom in the National Assembly building 1 
Sounding a bit more conciliators than 
Marchais the Socialist leadei offered the < 
Communists 'an extended hand and an j 
open heart " Nonetheless he made il deal ' 
that his parts would not cave in to C uni- | 
mumst demands for a platform thieaten- , 
ing wholesale nationalization of 1 tench | 
industry "Indisputably ' Mitterrand not- ; 
c’d ' ihe political landscape is troubled i 

T hat was a gloss understatement 1 ive J 
months of wrangling within the eo- : 
ull'ion icached a climax three weeks ago [ 
when the Socialists and the small I eft 1 
Radical Movement broke off talks with ! 
the Communists over the question of up- ; 
dating the common program (T imi . Sept i 
26) Ostensibly the issue in dispute was | 
the numbei of private firms to be nation- | 
ah/ed if the leftist alliance crimes to power ' 
next March When the program was first I 
hammered out in 1972, the parties had ! 
agreed that there should be government ! 
ownership of nine ma)or industrial groups, 
the question of how many of their sub- I 
sidiaries should also be nationalized was ! 
left deliberately vague In the recent talks, | 
the Communists demanded the takeover i 
of 729 companies, while the Socialists in- j 
sisted that no more than 227 be nation¬ 
alized The impasse on numbers reflect¬ 
ed a serious ideological gap the Socialists 
and the Radicals want to preserve a mixed 
economy, with a significant private sec¬ 
tor The Communists seem determined to 
establish a collectivized society 

One public opinion poll taken just be¬ 
fore the talks broke down showed that 
the leftist alliance was still favored by 52 f r 
of the voters Many of them anticipated 
the split Several polls have shown that a 
majority thought the Communists and So¬ 
cialists would probably not gel along in a 
coalition government, even though they 


, wanted the left to come to power anv- 
way To the delight ol centrists and tight- 
! wing politicians, the quarreling partners 
j went out of then wav last week to em- 
I phasi/e then differences The (. ommumsl 
! daily I Uumamtc issued a special 6 mil 
! lion-copy supplement blaming the So- 
I cialists fin the split an editorial accused 
! Mntcirands party ol denying woikcis 



Communist Party Leader Georges Marchais 





Socialist Party Leader Francois Mitterrand 

"The political landscape is troubled " 


‘a ically better life" by lefusing 'to ac¬ 
cept the need to challenge the pnvileges 
of the vety rich ” Anti-Socialist dem¬ 
onstrations by Communist woikers were 
denounced as a provocation' by Gas¬ 
ton IXiffene, the Socialist mayor of 
Marseille Questioning the Communists 
much-vaunted devotion to Western-style 
democracy, Dcfferre sardonically ob¬ 
served that they preferred 'a popular 
democracy of the type Czechoslovakia 
has to endure ' Angered by the attacks 
on him, Mitterrand complained at a So¬ 
cialist meeting that the Communists had 
been commuting uggiession against us 
neatly every day and accusing us of ev¬ 
ery sin in the world " 

Was theie a secret political strategy 
behind the quarrel’ Some commentators 
speculated that the Communists really do 
not want to sec a leftist victory in March 
According to this theory, the Socialists 
will get about M)'\ of the popular vote, 
while the Communists will win about 
20 ‘r In light of Mitleirand's frequent as- 
suiances that the Socialists in power 
would control then (ommumst allies 
some expeits argue that Marchais and his 
colleagues have decided it would he bet- 
lei to srav in opposition than play second 
fiddle to the Socialists Another theoiv is 
that the Communists fear a Mitterrand 
volte-face o.icc in office he would jettison 
Mate ha is and try to foim a broader al¬ 
liance with centrist parties headed by 
President Valeiy discard d Lstarng 

Some experis believe that if the Com¬ 
munists fail hi get iheir levised version of 
the common progiam as well as the light 
to veto any Socialist policy in a leftist gov¬ 
ernment they will sabotage the election 
effort Mitterrand s dilemma last week 
was acute If the quarrel is not resolved 
ihe defection of only 2' i oi 3' < of the So¬ 
cialist vote could prevent the left from get 
ting the 54'I it needs to win a majority 
in the National Assembly On the other 
hand if Mitterrand yields to Communist 
demands for widespread nationalization, 
the Socialists could lose the support of 
moderate voters who fear Communist 
supremacy 

S till manv observeis thought that the 
Communists and Socialists would 
ultimately kiss and make up Accoidmg 
to Jeidme JafFre. a director of Frances 
largest polling organization the fractur¬ 
ing of the alliance will not necessarily 
send volets scurrying back to the conser¬ 
vative-centrist coalition ‘One important 
element in the Left s strength has always 
been the pool opinion that people have 
of the present government ’ jaffre noted 
“They blame it for inflation and unem¬ 
ployment and think it s time for a 
change" Political Scientist Raymond 
Aton concurted fhe left has not nee- 
essanly lost the election The country ts 
in a bad inood and tired of seeing the 
same faces in government Indeed, the So¬ 
cialists might even get more voles if they 
are not linked to the Communists " ■ 
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WLSI GtRMANIr 


“They Wish Us to Hell” 

Though unloved, guest workers don't want to leave 
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S uch advertisements have appealed 
regularly in West Get man newspa¬ 
pers in recent months Bachelor Gauat- 
better (guest workersi aie offering be¬ 
tween $870 and $2,200 foi frauleins to be 
their brides So far, several hundred worn 
en are believed to have said 1 do to these 
marriages of convenience, bringing with 
them very valuable dowries peimarient 
residence and w'ork permits foi then hus¬ 
bands With these documents, Gastai heit- 
er t AYe almost certain of keeping their |obs 
in West Germany at a lime when Bonn 
is attempting to reduce the number of for¬ 
eigners working in the country 

In the boom years of West Germa¬ 
ny's economic miracle, the Gastai better 
(primarily from Turkey, Gieece, Yugo 
slavia. Italy and Spam) wete welcomed 
by labor-hungry industries Major reason 
they willingly accepted menial jobs dis¬ 
dained by most West Gemians But since 
unemployment began to rise in late 197.1 
the foreigners have found themselves 
treated as excess baggage, even though 
most continue to hold jobs and gratefully 
work long hours Bonn has haired Ger¬ 
man turns fiom hinng new Gustarbeiter 
from countries outside the European 
Community (Common Market rules 
guarantee citizens of its member states 
freedom of movement within the Com¬ 
munity ) The government has also im¬ 
posed tough new conditions on the renew¬ 


al of residence and woik permits As a 
result, the number of Gastat better in West 
Germany has dropped fiom its 1971 peak 
of 2.595,000 to about 19 million (plus 2 
million dependents) 

Most of (hose remaining live crowd¬ 
ed m urban slums Nowheie is then plight 
moie dismal than in West Berlin - a pain¬ 
ful embarrassment for a ut\ that proudly 
boasts of being (he "window on the free 
West" After a tour of the foieign work¬ 
ers' quartets there. Timf Bonn Bureau 
Chief William Mader cabled this leport 

To many West Beilinets. their Gieek 
and Turkish Castat bettet are “simple¬ 
tons, * primitives” and ' Preek scfmetric " 
(filthy pigs) Italian and Spanish foreign 
workers seem to rate somewhat better 
lieatment probably because their life¬ 
styles more closely resemble those of 
northein Luropeans Isolated and lonely 
strangers. West Berlins 11 5 000 Turks 
have ciealed miserable ghettos for them¬ 
selves in Kreu/berg. Wedding and 
Neukolln the poorest sections ot the city 
The rare West Gentian who wanders into 
these neigh ben hoods may feel that he has 
somehow been transposed (o Anatolia 

The aroma of heavily spiced cooking 
wafts through the an Mustached men in 
daik suits and cloth caps, answering to 
such names as Ah, Niya/i and Suleyman, 
hang about the local taverns Their wom¬ 
en, heads modestly covered with ker¬ 
chiefs, are dressed tn billowing pantaloons 
and long topcoats, even on hot summer 
days Streets have informally been given 
Turkish names, and the shops purvey flat 
pint bread, mutton sheep cheese and gar¬ 
lic instead of the Hunt BaucrnhroU dark 
bread), veal and pigs' knuckles familiar 


in stores that sdfve a German clientele 
In crumbling, century-old buildings 
that still bear the ravages of World War II. 
the Gusturbettet have crowded their fam¬ 
ilies (often huge) into dilapidated apart¬ 
ments that lack private baths and toilets 
West Bei Itn officials have tr ted to limit the 
numbets of Gastarbetter Irving in these 
squalid sections. buL the Turks find it al¬ 
most impossible to move Explained a 
young Turkish woman in Neukolln 
When I telephoned to check about a va¬ 
cant apartment in another neighborhood, 
the landlord hung up on me as sewn as he 
heard that I was Turkish and had three 
children ' The grim living conditions in 
the ghettos foster not only broken homes 
but also a climate of violence- murders, 
knifings and muggings 

T heie are about 12000 school-age 
Turkish youngsters in West Berlin 
1 anguage problems make it difficult for 
them to keep up with the woik requued 
by German schools and an estimated 
70 r , never complete then studies "Yet 
without the vital school leaving certif¬ 
icate,” they will tind it almost impossible 
to get d job in a skilled Hade even as an 
apprentice West Geiman authorities 
have established special Schools offenng 
remedial courses but few ol the foreign 
youngsters attend, to do so invites ridi¬ 
cule from then peers Somewhat more 
popular have been the few day nurseries, 
play centers and youth clubs opened by 
the Berlin government 

Despite the hardships of life in West 
Germany, most Gastarbetter dread leav¬ 
ing because of the poor economic con¬ 
ditions in their home countries Adver¬ 
tising for brides is one sign of then 
determination to remain Conceded a 
Greek Putzfiau (chatwoman) a bit ex¬ 
aggeratedly ‘ 1 know the West Germans 
wish us to hell, but we stick it out be¬ 
cause at home we would barely have 
enough to eat" ■ 


PEHESS—MAGNUM I 



Guest workers sweeping street In Cologne (left); veiled woman leaving shop In Turkish quarter ot-W est Berlin 

Once they were enthusiastically welcomed, but now they are treated as unwanted, excess baggage 
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TRADE 

The Great 
S weet Fl ee t 

Australians are giving the 
Japanese their lumps 

T okyo Bay is now the world's sweetest 
harbor Riding at anchor there aie 
twelve huge cargo ships, their holds grav¬ 
id with 166,000 tons of Australian sugar 
Some of the freighters have been idled foi 
weeks The Japanese refuse to accept the 
shipments, and the Australians, from the 
Prime Minister on down, are furious 

At issue is a 1974 $1 32 billion trade 
agreement between Japanese sugai refin¬ 
ers and the government of Queensland, 
Australia’s fertile sugai bowl Seeking se¬ 
cure supplies of vital commodities after 
the 1973 oil thokku. the Japanese con- j 
tracted to buv 600.000 tons of Queensland j 
sugar a vear from 1975 to 1980 at S445 a j 
ton With world maiket prices then ris- , 
ing. the Japanese felt that they had struck 
a good baigain But before the first ship¬ 
ments aruved. huge sugar harvests around 
the world led to gluts, and sugar prices 
nosedived Locked in to a price that was 
more than double the world rates, Jap¬ 
anese tefiners balked 

Then effotts to negotiate lower puces i 
were rebuffed by the Austiahans Last 
June, Japanese patience lan out Though 
Australia s> Deputy Prime Minister Doug¬ 
las Anthony, warned last year that the 
sugar deal was “an acid test ' foi future I 
agreements on coal, uranium and iron ore, I 
the Japanese simply insisted upon better \ 
prices During the past summer, as the ! 
great sweet fleet backed up in Japan, ne- j 
gotiators from the two countries failed to i 
resolve their differences 

1 o the Japanese, all contracts, mclud- | 
ing long-ierm tiade arrangements, are as i 
much e\ptessionsof intent as legally bind¬ 
ing documents—and subject to review if 
conditions change radically for either par¬ 
ty To the Australians a deal is a deal 
"The rest of the woild must start to won¬ 
der." snapped Anthony, ' how valuable 
are long-term contracts with Japan ’" Last 
week Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser 
summoned Japan s ambassador, Yoshio 
Okawara, for a brusque dressing down, 
and warned that the Australian govern¬ 
ment was considering retaliatory mea¬ 
sures against Japanese imports if the sugar 
accord was not honored 

S o fat, Japanese negotiators have 
been closemouthed, except for whis¬ 
pers that the Australians are engaging in 
“blackmail diplomacy" The Japanese 
claim the contract’s review clause covers 
prices, the Australians, apparently on firm 
legal ground, say it does not 

Impatient at the molasses-slow pace 
of .he talks, Queensland's tough state pre¬ 
mier, Johannes Bjelke-Petersen, last week 
moved the case for arbitration before the 
World Sugar Association in London In 



Inspecting sugar cargo in Yokohama 

An "at id test "foi new accords 


a somewhat unrefined metaphor an aide 
to the ptemier threatened “We 11 sue the 
socks off them until they talk turkey ' 
Talking turkey—or compromising - 
will not be easy foi either nation In 
fact, the quarrel spread to another front 
last week when talks on increased quo¬ 
tas for Australian beef exports broke 
down Tokyo's strict import quotas on 
beef have long irked Australian cattle¬ 
men For the second time in a week 1 ra- 
ser publicly rebuked the Japanese In a 
cable to Premier Takeo Fukuda, he not¬ 
ed "The beef issue is infecting our trad¬ 
ing relationship and indeed our total re¬ 
lationship” By week’s end observers in 
both capitals feared that if the growing 
trade dispute was not soon resolved, it 
could disrupt one of the most vital part¬ 
nerships in the Pacific ■ 


TERRORISTS 

Grenades on 
Flight 472 

Human life takes precedence 
over the law” 

J apan Air I tnes' Pans-tc-Tokyo Might 
472 had scarcely lifted off fiom a stop- 
ovei in Bombay last week when five ter¬ 
rorists spiang into action Brandishing re- 
volveisand grenades, the hijackers, mem- 
beis of the fanatic Japanese Red Army, 
barked Don’t look at us” and forced pas- 
sengets to hold their hands atop their 
heads The plane swooped north toward 
Bangladesh As the DC-8 landed tn Dac¬ 
ca, its 156 passengers and crew members 
began an ordeal in sustained tenor 

The terronsts demands, relayed to 
Tokyo by mediators at the Dacca control 
lower radio, were $6 million in $100 bills 
and freedom foi nine ’comrades" held in 
Japanese jails Unless the demands weie 
met they thicatened. they would begin 
killing their hostages one by one 

Thioughout the first night of the hi¬ 
jacking Premier Takeo I ukuda’s Cabinet 
held an emergency session in T okyo to de¬ 
bate then response Healed arguments 
echoed into the predawn hours In the 
morning 1 nkuda emerged, tight-lipped 
and drawn to announce his decision 
"Human life takes precedence over the 
law in this case We had no choice but to 
comply ’’ Indeed, the cold-blooded repu¬ 
tation earned by the Red Army when it 
piecipitated the 1972 L.od Airport massa¬ 
cre in Tel Aviv ruled out any gamble that 
the ten ousts might be bluffing 

A ctually meeting then demands proved 
difficult T o get the cash, Japanese au¬ 
thorities had to bring in $100 bills from 
New York banks Complicating matters, 
three of the nine prisoners whose leleasc 
the Red Army sought refused to leave jail 
Meanwhile in Dacca moic than 20(1 
Bangladesh troops were posted aiound the 
lunge ol the anfield I lien on learning 
that I okyo had vicldcd the ten ousts re¬ 
leased ten hostages in three stages and 
twice postponed then deadline tor mui- 
der Much of the credit lor th.it must go 
to Bangladesh’s Air Vice M.tishal Abdul 
(■altar Mahmud, who directed negotia¬ 
tions with a terionst leader known only 
as Danketsu 

At week's end a special JA1 plane 
bearing the monos and six lelcased pris- 
oneis armed liom 1 okyo I he exchange 
was made but to guarantee themselses 
sale passage the terronsts insisted on 
keeping the In tacked ciew and an esti¬ 
mated fit passengeis As the plain look 
oil in search ol a country thai would have 
them guntirebrokeout.it tlie.iupoit and 
in the capital In ail apparent efinrt to ex¬ 
ploit the 11 isis, a group ol aims olliceis 
had atlernpted a coup (tbseixers estimat¬ 
ed that as mans as 100 people were killed 
betore the revolt was put dowm ■ 
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| AVIATION LOVJRMOIO 


1 


The Fare Battle Begins 


Pardon me, boy—is this the Freddie Laker Skytrain? 


4&f , I he IX -10 fuisr- 

, ' em Hello, stuped 

■' boldly m red. white 

and black turned 
/, into the end of the runway at l on- 
r ' don s Gatwick Airport Skytrain \s 
I cleared for takeoff," announced the 
control tower and the big jet roaicd 
down the stnp and into the an bound 
for New Yoik On boaid weie 275 pay¬ 
ing passengers 14 regular crew and a 
rather special additional ciew membei 
Aviation Innovator f reddie Laker, the 
maverick British entrepreneur who had 
made it all possible Pieuscly 2,295 days 
after he had applied for a license for the 
service, Freddie laker's baigain-base- 
ment transatlantic shuttle, the no-fnlls 
no-r eservat ions Skytra in, was fi nal l> a loft, 
carrying passengers between l ondon and 
New York at the rock-bottom round-inp 
fare of S 236 

The send-ofT for Skytrain's mauguial 
flight was jubilant Hundreds of cheering 
well-wishers gathered on the Ciatwick 
viewing deck while others on the roof of 
an adjacent hangar held up a huge sign 
proclaiming t ook oi’i t <xik ou I . f ki Li¬ 
on I AKTR’S ABOl 1 1 At a pre-flight party. 
Laker poured champagne freely and cut 
a mammoth cake with white icing spell¬ 
ing CGNtiRA l id aki Its A middle-aged 
lady, dressed in a Tower of London Beef¬ 
eater's costume, presented Laker with a 
homemade flag emblazoned with the 
C ross of St George and exhorted him to 
'carry the spirit of St George and ling- 


land across the Atlantic'" Beaming, Laker 
pronounced the occasion ' the most ex¬ 
citing day of my life 1 have a new toy 
and more publicity than the Wright broth¬ 
ers One of his passengers British Actor 
Graham Gluck, 32, took a longer view 
seeing the flight as "a historic voyage, the 
20thcenturv s Mayflower 

T hat may be claiming a bit much 
for the Skytrain premiere, but the 
event did mark the breaking of a 
dollar barrier foi commercial avi¬ 
ation Bantum-st/e Laker Airways tfoui 
IX’-1 Os, two 707s, five BAC-llls) had 
broken the iron grip of the International 
An Transport Association uajaI, the 83- 
nation airline organization that has set in¬ 
ternational air fares since 1945 * Despite 
the advent of jumbo lets that made air 
travel more eflicient than ever IAIA and 
its member airlines had never passed 
those economies on to passengers, many 
of the carriers apparently preferring to 
fly planes half-empty at high fares rather 
than till them at cut rates 

Laker s Skytrain has changed that at¬ 
titude at least for the moment After the 
US Civil Aeronautics Board gave final 

*IIelandic A .11 lines »l oft lei dir l is ihe best known 
Western airline that is noi a member but Iiclan 
Ji*. s cut i.ite UansdilantjL flights ait only allowed 
10 land in Iceland and Luxembourg lakers pres¬ 
sure for a cheap fare on the populai and potentially 
lut-ralixc London New York route pitched him into 
headlong conflict with lA'l \ inspiring the Duke of 
1 dinburgh to coniftose a bit ol admiring if bumpy 
doggerel f'reddte 1 akcr \1u\ he at peuie with his 
Maker But he is persona non grata U \ih / A1 A 


approval to Skytrain last June, six IATA 
members—Pan Am. TWA British Air¬ 
ways, Arr-India Iran An and I 1 Al— ap¬ 
plied for and swiftly won a startlingly 
cheap fare of their own $256 foi a no-ies- 
ervation stand-by fate similai tolaket's 
(One difference the airlines allocate a 
limited blik of stand-by seats each week 
and cannot exceed it i Because they were 
allowed to start a week catliei than I ak- 
er. British An ways, I W A and Pan Am 
had alieady carried more than 2 0(H) 
stand-by passengers by the time 1 aket s 
hxistem fle7/etuok off on its hrsl flight 
last week President Jimmv Caiter 
advanced the low-faic* ciusade by open¬ 
ing up still mote ovei-the-ocean bargains 
Over ruling the ( \B which had held out 
for a higher tariff l arter gianted the six 
New York I ondon scheduled carneis 
the right to offer a budget tesetved-seat 
fare at $256 the same as then stand-by 
fate The catch the passenger can pick 
only the week of his flight the airline 
chooses the day More important the 
President approved a $290 round-tup 
Super API X” fare—an advance-purchase 
excursion plan that allows the passenger 
to select his flight, so long as the ticket is 
purchased 45 days in advance and his stay 
in L-uiope is between 14 and 45 days 

The Super APtX plan stretches the 
U S -Britain options to seven other cities 
including (at somewhat higher fares) Chi¬ 
cago and Los Angeles It will undoubtedly 
prompt a flrxxl of applications for Super 
APf'X fares between the U S and other Fu- 


Passengers waiting to get on first Skytrain from New York to London camp out In Laker office near Kennedy Airport until tickets go on sale 









Freddie Laker spreads Ns wings in front of his Skytraln aircraft at Gatwick Airport before the takeoff of his first London-New York flight 

77m i\ the mini exuimg day ofnn life l ha\e a new to\ anti inoie publicity than the H’nftht hi other \ 


mpc.in cities Aet I ingus has alicady re¬ 
ceived i AH and Irish govei nmenl appiov- 
al for ,1 $2X5 Super API \ fare lie tween 
1 New Yoik and Shannon M M has pur¬ 
posed a 5 VI7 fare between Amsterdam 
i and New Yoik Sabena a $332 fate bc- 
i tween Hutssels and New Yoik and Ice- 
1 landie is seeking a I uxembouig New 
I Yi'ik price of $27S TWA President L 1 
Meyer Ji says that his ail line will applv 
lor Super API X faies to all oui l.uro- 
|iean destinations 

T he bargains mas not Ik limited to 
the Atlantic I rails International 
An lints a C alifoi nia-based char- 
lei earner that takes 30,000 pas¬ 
sengers a vear to the Oiienl bonowed a 
; leaf from i akei s book and last month 
proposed a Skybus" sei vice from the LI S 
: to Tokyo and I long Kong The one-way 
| puce between l os Angeles and Tokyo j 
I wnulu be $239 $263 below the cheapest , 
I curient scheduled taie, the one-way cost | 
j between New York and Tokyo only j 
| $329 $352 below the cheapest non-char- | 
ter fare Rates to Hong Kong would lie 
only $60 higher Ttans International may 
have formidable competition Pan Am 
Chief Lxeeutivc William f Seawall 
speaking in Tokyo last month said that 
Pan Am “intends to offer on the Pacific 
the same type of budget lares that we have 
proposed for the Atlantic ’ l akei him¬ 
self wants to take a crack at the Pacific 
trade from the other direction He has 
proposed to Britain s Civil Aviation Au¬ 
thority a plan for a I ondon-Australia Ad¬ 
vance Booking Chaitei that would knock 
$175 off existing one-way fares 

Such confidence may seem slightly 
premature for a man whose Skytram ven¬ 
ture is scarcely off the ground and faces 
stiff competition at that But Laker is an 
irrepressible optimist He has been called 
ebullient, but the description falls short 
Laker defines ebullience Tall (6-ft 1 -in I, 
burly, brash, smiling easily and laughing 
heartily, he br.ngs -at the age of 55—a 
small boy's impish exuberance and an en¬ 


gaging sense of good cheer to almost ev¬ 
erything he docs With the unabashed 
flamboyance of a natural-born showman, 
he will gleefully leap into the an with a 
champagne glass in hand to satisfy a pho- 
logiaphei, oi don a hostess cap and sand¬ 
wich boaid pioclainung IM IKIDDII 
1 Akf R in MI 

Lake! has become rich with rhe help 
ot such high jinks hut he was bom onlv 
a notch above povcity, ihc son of a mer¬ 
chant seaman who deset led the family 
when 1 leddie was six 'What 1 icmem- 
bei most cleaily about him iccalls 1 aker 
Nomheily was that when 1 was alxnit 
five and had done something he didn't like 
1 don t recall what he locked me in 
a coal bunkei and kepi me there for 
hours' He is still afraid of ihe datk 
Small wonder th.il 1 akei like Icarus 



Women dressed as Beefeaters cheer Laker 


A touching loyalty to populist aviation 


should develop a relentless yearning fot 
free flight 

1 aker fell in love with flying machines 
one day in the mid-1930s when he was vis¬ 
iting Canterbury looking up, he saw the 
dmgihle Hmdenhiiig and an Imperial 
Airways Handlev-Page biplane in the 
skies above ihe calhedial ' It was a spec¬ 
tacular sight, he recalls I knew it was 
for me In I93X J reddie (he nevet uses 
his given names liedeiick Alfred! left 
school at 16 to begin woik sweeping fliiors 
and fetching lea at Short Brolheis and 
Hat land 1 td , builders of a line of flying 
boats When World War II broke out 
1 aker |omed Britain's Air I ransport Aux¬ 
iliary and became a pilot ferrying new 
planes to anticlds around the country and 
later testing new aircraft lot other fei ry pi¬ 
lots After the war he dabbled in the sur¬ 
plus aircraft and truck business, peddled 
flower seedlings from a van, bought and 
sold the haivest from a cherry orchard 
His Big Takeoff occurred in 194X when 
he met in a pub a former associate to 
whom he had once given valuable busi¬ 
ness advice The friend asked what he 
could do for I aker and with 'my usual 
cheek L reddie recalls he told him he 
could use L' 3X000 to bus some aircraft 
Ihe man wrote out a check for the sum 
on the spot, allowing laker to purchase 
twelve convened Halifax bom bets from 
ihe British Oveiseas Airwayst orp along 
with hundieds of tons of spates 

A few months latei the Beilin airlift 
began 1 akei sold six of his planes and op- 
eiatcd theothei six in the lift flying4,000 
sorties during the 15-month emeigency 
All his earnings went into buying other 
1 surplus planes and spares and bv the end 
| of the airlift Laker owned some 100 air- 
i ci aft and 6.000 engines He sold a few con- 
! verted planes, smelled down the temain- 
' del and hawked the ingots to a saucepan 
| manufacture! ' W e made a lot of mon¬ 
ey," savs Lakei ol the airlift days, but 
1 we bkxxly well cai ned every penny ’’ 

His instinct for innovation rarely 
failed to turn a profit Musing in his bath 
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/ Budget $260 Booking required 21 days in advance Flight and date assigned 10 days before departure 
. S, Free meals. Children 2—11 full fare under 2 </ » lere 

v \ Stand-by $260 First com*, first served sales from 4 a m on flight day Free meals 
\ J Children 2-1! full fare, under 2 'io fere. 

Later Skytrain $230 First come, first served sales from 4am on flight day Meets extra 
Children 2—11 full fare, under 2 /«< fare Leaves from Gatwick Airport 

ABC night* $220 • Prices vary) Tickets must be paid for 46 days in advance Flight date assigned 30 
days before departure Minimum length of itay 14 days Free meals Children 2-11 fare, under 2 ;« fare 


All fares converted from pounds to U S dollars at current exchange rates 
Prices may very from N Y -London fares 
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one day in 1953. Laker hit upon the idea 
of the Channel Air Bridge an acual cai 
ferry service between Butain and conti¬ 
nental Euiope Thiee years later, as a 
moie economical way of feirving cars. 
Laker converted four-engine IX'-4s into 
auto earners by moving the cockpit into 
a bulge at the top of the fuselage - -much 
as in today's 747- -and building doots into 
the nose Some of the 22 Carvaus" he 
converted still fly Sixin after though, 
Lakei encountered a laic setback when 
he ordered a design team to build a tui- 
boprop suceessoi to the workhorse twin- 
engine DL -3 The plane flew at the i am- 
borough Airshow, but Laker could ne\ei 
round up enough financing to get it into 
production Somewhat ruefully, he still 
calls it his ''greatest achievement and only 
commercial failure 

W hen Lakers small companies 
joined with otheis to form Rnt- 
ish United Airways in 19f>0, 
leddie became the hist man¬ 
aging director of the new airline, where 
he continued to innovate In talks with 
the British Aircraft Corp he outlined his 
ideas for a short-haul jet- eventually the 
BAC 111—and ordered ten for British 
United When BOAC withdrew fiom its 
unprofitable South American route. Lak¬ 
er took it over and made money He even 
operated the worlds tirst Hovercraft ser¬ 
vice acioss Britain's Dee Lstuary Laker 
had intended to keep the managing di¬ 
rector’s chair for only two years, bin he 
stayed for six. making a profit foi British 
United every year He qua only to go into 
the holiday package business with his son 


Kevin then 17, whom fi lends desci ibe as 
a chip off the old block Betoic the two 
had much chance to woik logethei, Kev¬ 
in was killed in auti accident 

I he boys death stunned L akei It 
tcxik him months to gel ovei the shock 
bin he icbounded by founding I akei Air¬ 
ways in I9 p 6 Typically he based the new 
business on anothei innovation the ‘time 
chaitei ' concept He conn acted his an - 
ciafl, initially two old Bulaninas, to pack¬ 
age tout opetators, offering them sliding- 
scale [eductions foi increased use The 
time chattel concept, now widely used in 
the mdusny. allowed the opeiators to of¬ 
fer cheap and quickie populai -winter 
holidays Lakei meanwhile acquired two 
tour companies of his own one of them, 
l.akei Air Travel expects to do $47 mil¬ 
lion ol business this year with its planes 
flying at more than 90' i capacity 

Like other chatter operations lound 
the world, l.akei Airways in the early '70s 
grew to depend on "affinity gioup” char¬ 
ters. those labyrinthine schemes in which 
prospective passengers would have to be¬ 
come membeis of an Irish Jig Associa¬ 
tion or the Society for the Promotion of 
Obscure Blacksmiths to qualify for the 
trips In 1971 TV cameias caught some 
of Lakei s passengers—-members of the 
Left Hand Club of New York—admit¬ 
ting that they had not been members for 
the tequtied six months But Laker 
emerged fiom the embarrassment with 
aplomb, pioneering in the Advance Book¬ 
ing Charters that have made the affinity 
group a thing of the past Laker has pros- 
peied with charter flights ‘When we first 
dreamed up Skytrain we were carrying 


35 000 onc-wav p.issengcis acioss ihe At 
lantic, lakei told Timi t oiics|x>iulcnt 
Kaislcn Pugei dining a lamhlmp intci- 
view on his Sussex (aim I his year we 
should be v-arrving 400 000 What 1 ak¬ 
ei calls oui little business now includes 
-in addition to l.akei An wavs and the 
two holiday tour companies -seveial 
tiavel agencies a Spanish based hotel 
management company and a 49 ', share 
in International L anbbean Auways the 
flag cairiei of Batbados Profits of the 
Lakei Croup last yeai weie more than 
$900,000, money that stays in the E mily 
L akei owns 90' <’ of the businesses, his first 
wife Joan the rest 

L aker enjoys his money He buys a 
new Rolls-Royce eveiy year, his 
27th is a white Silver Shadow se¬ 
dan, license plate l \i 1 He spends 
most of his fiec lime- - what little there is 
at home in Sussex with his Amencan- 
born third wife Patiicia, who is expect¬ 
ing a child in January (Laker does not 
discuss his second wife ) Their residence, 
an expanded and inoderm/.ed 15th cen¬ 
tury faimhouse, is surrounded by 100 
acres of grazing land Near by. on an¬ 
other farm of 1.000 acres. Laker raises cat¬ 
tle and sheep, but his real rich man’s hob¬ 
bies aie boats and horses He keeps a 70- 
ft motor yacht, Tutinella. in Palma, 
Majorca, and breeds race horses at his 
stud farm at Epsom "What I'd really love 
to do is to own and breed a Derby win¬ 
ner,” Laker says “It isn’t the richest horse 
race in the world, but its the best ” His 
racing ambitions are reflected in his 
planes the red, white and black stripes 
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Freddie Laker relaxes aboard his 70-foot yacht, Tutlnella, near the Island of Majorca 

Alsou l^tli-l emu 1 i hum house, a ratehot se stud .hum and u pin title ol Rolls-Roe, es 


on their fuselages are his stud farm's rac¬ 
ing colors 

If Laker is lavish in his private life, 
he is lean m his business operations He 
does not pretend that his aircraft can fly 
any cheapei than those of rival lines "If 
you take the costs of airplane, fuel, main¬ 
tenance, mine are the same as everybody 
else's," he says "It's where you go from 
there that the savings start Lakei thus 
tries to cut overhead to the bone Laker 
Airways employs only 1 000 people -all 
nonunion—while British An ways has 
56,000 workers, a number that even BA 
Chairman Sir Frank Mci-ad/ean con- , 
cedes is too high Lakei Airways head- i 
quarters is wedged into a coinei of a big j 
hangar at Uatwick Theie are no eleva¬ 
tors, no carpets on the stairs C hairman 
Laker's office is a minuscule 10 ft by 12 ! 
ft, decorated with newspaper cartoons of 1 
Freddie, and plane models--includ’ng a ; 
Concoide- in Laker colors Business i 
pioblems can be solved quickly 1 aker i 
and his three fellow diiecLors all woik on 
the louith Hixir All we have to do, he 
explains, ‘is shout down the hall to leach 
a decision 

Bill lownsend lakei s technical di¬ 
rector and liiend fiom the Bcthn-uirhfl 
days observes that I leddie is ‘a lough 
boss, m some wavs unyielding But he is 
fair-minded when he sees the point An 
unflagging worker. I akei expects his stalf 
to tie the same lie gels eveiy ounce out 
of every employee and eveiy ounce out 


, ofeverv penny, Townsend says “When 
1 the chips aic down, howevei he II be the 
: lust to lend a helping hand In 1972 
I lownsend collapsed uoni oveiwoik dui- 
] mg a flight with his boss from the US 
| West C oast to Britain Laker got off the 
i plane with him in Newfoundland then 
bunked outside I ow nsend s hiispital room 
lot thiee davs until he was released 'Of 
course' recalls lownsend ‘the moment 


we got on the flight home it was hack to 

■ business as usual 

i I akei needed all his tabled tenacity 
dining the long light foi Skvtrain It was 

i an exasperating struggle pitting laker, 
the brash entrcpiencui ftom the wrong 

■ side of the an pot t, against an industry that 
seemed detei mined to kei p him on the 

, ground He was on the verge of winning 

1 several times but when he secuied ap- 


i 

i 


i 


“Skytrain Is in the Air” 

On both sides of the Atlantic, there was an air of pi¬ 
oneering adventure to the inaugural Laker takeoffs, a sense 
that an era might he beginning. The first blew York-Lon¬ 
don Skytrain was brim full, and TlMfc Reporter-Researcher 
Sue Raffety was on it. savoring the sounds and sights, and 
—in a modest no-frills way-—at least some of the tastes 
Her account 

T hirty-six and a half hours to takeoff' Lindbergh made 

it to Parts tn less time 50 years ago, when Freddie Laker 
was a toddler of four What's more, Lindy did not have a 
toothache, as did 1. and he was warmer and drier My wait 
began at noon Sunday in London-style ram and drizzle out¬ 
side the Laker Travel Center, about five miles from Ken¬ 
nedy Airport Not until 12 38 am Tuesday—1% hrs be¬ 
hind schedule—did we lift off 

The long wait occurred because 1 had to be on that first 
London-bound Skytrain, and it attracted the kind of people 
who flock to never-to-be-repeated phenomena Laker held 
literally to the first-come, hrst-served rule- m London, await¬ 
ing the first flight to New York, Freddie himself had to sign 
on as a crew member to avoid queuing up I was 13th m 
line tn New York. First was Nick Rainer. 18, who had hitch¬ 
hiked and bused hts way from California 

Freddie Laker, who had arrived from London Monday 
evening, kept us entertained after we were bused to the air¬ 
port Beer in hand instead of hts trademark champagne, he 
jumped oa, a bar at the United Airlines terminal (where 
Laker passengers were to depart) and bubbled: "We've got 
an important job to do—go flying.” The crowd broke into 
For He's a Jolly Good Fellow. 
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Finally, just before midnight Monday, 1 plopped into 
seat 021C Foi it, I had paid SI43—$135 fare. $3 tax, $2 
for a hot breakfast and $3 for a cold dinner (no free food 
on the plane) Over 3,500 miles that works out to less than 
4e a mile—less than the tolls and gasoline expenses on 
the New York State Thruway (average 5 It a mile) The 
return flight costs $ 101 

1 watched as other passengers filled all the 345 seats 
I here were a lot of young people from all ovei—Colorado, Il¬ 
linois, Tennessee, Georgia. Brazil, Canada For the most 
part, they were budget-minded but not poor Said Bill Wed- 
un. 26, the son of a Colorado dentist “I heard Freddie's trip 
was the cheapest way to get to London I don’t know where 
the demarcation is, but the first half of your life you gen¬ 
erally have more time than money, and the last half more 
money than time I plan to spend both accordingly ’ Many 
passengers were drawn by Freddie's feisty image "Freddie 
is m a dogfight foi the little man " said Pete Goodin, a bi- | 
ology student from Illinois on his way to Glasgow 

At long last the plane rambled down the runway and 
Laker gave us the word from the cockpit "Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen. your Skytrain is in the air " In about an hour, pret¬ 
ty attendants in red uniforms served the food cold but moist 
fried chicken, a questionable salad, a soggy roll and a de¬ 
cent piece of chocolate cake I ignored the movie Swash¬ 
buckler (even Laker allows that much of a frill), tried un¬ 
successfully to sleep (my seat back wouldn't stay put), paid 
for but did not eat breakfast (the sausages looked inedible) 
and saw dawn break over the Atlantic Soon Gatwiek Air¬ 
port was coming up at us, six hours after leaving New York 
We landed. I grabbed a train for the 40-mm ride to Vic¬ 
toria Station and arrived at 1 p m —43% hrs. aftei getting 
in hne My tooth still ached “Travel teaches toleration,” 
said Disraeli. How right he was 
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Special Report 


proval on one side ol the Atlantic resis¬ 
tance appeared on the othci 

After proposing Skyirain in 1971 he 
had to take on ROAt British Cale¬ 
donian and the Mmistr> of Aviation be¬ 
fore he was awnided a license foi the 
service by BiiUuns Civil Aviation Au- 
Ihonty Bui in the US ihe Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Bo.ud laised the issue of chattel 
violations I akei settled it going on to 
win a favorable ( leuimmcndation in 
1974 1 he Wateigalc-obsessed Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration ne.er acted though and 
by I97S the British government had 
changed its mind ihe Seuetary of State 
ftir I rade, Petei Shore announced that 
Skytrain would not lx- peimitied to fly 
license or no license 

l.aker refused to give up Over the 
years he calculates, he has spent SI 5 mil- 


full out of London, and jampaeked out 
of New York Laker totted up a $19 000 
profit on his pocket calculator for the 
two trips Then business tapered ofT the 
second day's flight out of London was 
scarcely a third full, perhaps because po¬ 
tential passengers may have feared long 
waiting lines By week send, though, Lak¬ 
er was icady to pronounce Skytrain an 
'instant success ’ Of the first ten flights 
in both directions, four look off with 
loads well under his break-even figure 
of 1H9 sold scats, but ihe lest more than 
balanced the losses, giving I aker a $4 300 
profit foi the first five days 1 akei pro¬ 
fesses not to be worried about some empty 
seals on his flights “Our service is to 
cany people, he says ' not leave I hem 
behind ' 

Skyiram s brand-name competition is 
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' / certainly never dreamed I'd run into a classy M" I ZiAr you on a 
t wo-h undred-n nd-thtriv-six-hitt A ./light 


their own picnics—a practice hardly en¬ 
couraged (though not forbidden) by 
scheduled airlines 

Ticket purchases will soon become 
easier for passengers when Laker opens 
in-town offices to replace the ticket booth 
at Gat wick —another privilege he won be¬ 
cause of the big an lines' low-fare com¬ 
petition In both 1 ondon and New York, 
would-he passengers will be able to call a j 
Laket nunibei and leant jusl how many j 
people have queued up foi the day's flight | 

L aker is convinced that he will ride 
out his t a r\ competitois, whose 
fares mn only until Maich 3[--af¬ 
ter which they can be renewed j 
j With the skepticism of a veteran an wat- j 
! nor. he has contended all along that the j 
bigger earners are trying to price him out 
1 ol business wheteupon they would sint- 
\ ply boost laics i ight bai k up Iri any case, j 
[ Laker aigues, the (A I A carriers will raise 
pi ices for the summer something he ! 
, does not intend to do Indeed anlKipal- j 
1 mg a heavy summer bade Laker wants I 
Bntain and the U S to drop all limits on I 
! his flights allowing him to pui into the 1 
! air as m,my planes as he can 

So long as 1 akei stays m the low-tare j 
: game the higgei lines have no i hoice hut , 
1 to come as close as they can to matching j 
! him Says one Washington based an line i 
i executive We'll lose less money compel- | 
nip than we would if ue didn t I ven ! 
though vou might he a loser you lose less 
I In fact, the big lines may gam lather than j 
| lose In the jargon of the industry, I aker i 
! ho(>es -and many financial analysts j 
i agiee that the baig.tm fares will he 
i “generative talhei than diversionary ! 
i that is, they will not meiely switch pas- | 
j sengers (torn high-late to low-faic flights j 
: but tempt into the an people who olh- 
j etwise would not fly at all the young, the 
! old. modestly paid workers, "mums ’ anx¬ 
ious to visit their childicn overseas Lak- | 
j er s dicarn has been to turn a clause from ] 
! the postwar Bermuda agreement t ito re- 
; ality I he clause commits Britain and the 
j 11 S to ‘foster and encourage the widest 


lion tn legal fees foi the Skytrain battle. | having a field day with 1 akei s no-frills j possible distnbution of the benefits of air 

and he has triumphed in no fewer than j theme Typical of the six. An-lndia took ; travel foi the general good of mankind at 

eight official hearings on both sides of the I a full-page ad in the New York rimes j the cheapest tates consistent with sound 

Atlantic His key victory came late last j last week to trumpet “the faie of the ceil- economic principles " 

yeai, when a British Appeals Couit ruled j luiv It includes every full that An-lndia .Some of those who have been trav- 
that Petct Shore had exceeded his author- i is famous for ' In fact the competition ding Laker's Skytrain have responded to 

ity in forbidding the Laket flights L-arly i fiom the scheduled earners prompted his populist aviation with a touching loy- 

in 1977, Prtme Minister James Calla- | Lakei to appeal for a nuntbet of modi- ally London Housewife Irene Oxlade. 

ghau s I abot government formally asked , hcutions to his oitgmal hare-bones plan, who had spent 14 hours seated on a ean- 

the U S to apptove Skyltain, which the ! which is now considetably improved In vas garden chair wailing to buy her tiek- 

t ARswifitly did -though not for thisyear's place of remote Stanstcd Airport, where et foi the inaugutai flight, did not mind 

summei trade his planes were originally supposed to that the plane left with empty seats, mak- 

Now the question is whether Hcd- land, Lakei now uses Gatwick. which is mg her vigil totally unnecessary "Fred¬ 
die I aker can turn Skytrain into the sue- a convenient tram ride from Victoria Sta- die I akei pul in over six years,” she ex¬ 
cess he promises 1 ike Icarus nsking his lion Instead of the meagei 33 lbs of bag- plained ‘ We can at least give him some 

wings against the sun, Lakei is taking gage his passengers were originally to be hours of oui time ’ 

an audacious gamble Last month he allowed, they can now carry 44 lbs Like That sort of devotion is rare in any 
could confidently predict that the Laker the other carriers Laker offers movies eustomei, but it is by no means misplaced 

Group would turn a $1 3 million piofit for a fee The optional meals on Sky- If this new era of low fares proves last- 

in 1977 Skytrain could change that dra- train cost only $2 or $3 foi those who mg. atr travelers—whether they fly his 

malically—up oi down The first day s want them, other passengers have risen planes or not—will have Freddie Laker : 

flights, for example, were three-quarters to the gustatory challenge of bringing to thank ■ i 
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Milestones 


MED. Han* Habe, 66, Hunganan-born au¬ 
thor (A Thousand Shall Fall) and jour¬ 
nalist who once enraged Adolf Hitler 
by disclosing that his name was really 
Schicklgruber, of a glandular ailment, tn 
Locarno, Switzerland Habe fought in 
both the French and the U S armies in 
the second World War and during the Al¬ 
lied occupation was named oveiseer of 
German newspaper publications C ailed 
'a boi n novelist" by Thomas Mann, Habe 
wrote more than a score of widely trans¬ 
lated books and, by his own count, some 
10.000 articles 

DKD. Geoffrey T. Heilman, 70 prolihc New 
Yorkei staff writer for close to half a cen¬ 
tury of cancel, in Manhattan Heilman's 
contnbutions to "Talk of the fown " his 
acerbic profiles of such legendary r har- 
acters as Alfied Knopf and his poi- 
traits of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory i ‘Bankeis, Bones and Beetles”! 
remain masterpieces of Sew )oikei prose- 
style 

DIED. Uday Shankar, 76 India's most cel¬ 
ebrated dancer and brother of Sitarist 
Ravi Shankar of heart and kidney dis¬ 
ease m C aleutla Shankar began his ca- 
reei as a paintei but at 21 was discoveied 
by Russian Ballet Dancei Anna Pavlova 
and invited to accompany her on a tour 
of ihe U S A decade later he returned to 
New York with his own troupe and in¬ 
troduced to the West a lavish, dramatic 
version of classic Indian dance His 
dream, Shankai proclaimed was to ' cre¬ 
ate an atmosphere where the soul of India 
could speak 

DIED. Clifford Roberts, 84. co-founder and 
president of the Augusta National Golf 
Club and for 43 years chairman of its pres¬ 
tigious Masters Tournaments by his own 
hand (gunshot), in Augusta Ga A New 
York Crlv investment banker and ardent 
amateur golfer. Roberts teamed up with 
Grand Slam Champion Bobby Jones to 
help launch the latter's "ideal' golf club 
in 1930 While its Masters Tournaments 
became well-attended sports classics the 
austere, irascible Roberts kept Augusta 
National an exclusive golfing sanctuary 
for its 200-plus members Among them 
President Dwight liisenhower, for whom 
Roberts provided a man-made fishing 
pond on the club's par-three course It was 
there, near the third tee, that Roberts took 
his own life 

NED. Frederick Mark, 90, onetime head of 
the Harvard history department and au¬ 
thor of Manifest Destiny and Mission in 
American History (1963), of a heart at¬ 
tack. tn Cambridge, Mass From 1923 
until his retirement in 1937. he taught a fa¬ 
mous course—known to generations of 
students as “Wagon Wheels" or “Cow¬ 
boys and Indians"—that traced the 
American settlement of the Far West 
from its beginnings 
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The Life library Of Photography 

Each volume measures 10'U x lO’/i 
inches (26 x 26 cm) Hard cover, silver 
stamped black cloth binding 240 pages 
Approximately 300 illustrations, many in 
full colour 

The following books are available 
from THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY in the English, French, 
German and Dutch languages: 

The Art Of Photography, The Camera, 
Colour, The Great Photographers. The 
Great Themes, Light And Film, 
Photography As A Tool Photo¬ 
journalism, Photographing Nature, The 
Print, Special Problems, Frontiers Of 
Photography, Tiavel Photogiaphy 
Photographiny Children, Documentary 
Photography, Caring for Photographs, 
Photography Year 1973 Edition 
For further information on 
availability of 
THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY I 

within your area simply / 

write to the address below J 


So many outstanding photographs 


are of subjects you see or pass by 


every day A jiensive young girl looking 


thiough a window A city park at 


sunrise Or this shy 3 year old, captured 


by the lens of Leonatd McCombe as 


the boy makes friends with a little girl 


his own age who talked to him, flirted 


with him, and hugged him 


THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY will help you !o catch 
poignant moments like this For it is a 
magnificently illustrated study course 
through which you II iccoive step-by- 
step guidance on shooting all kinds of 
subjects - studio shots, portraits, sports, 
children, nature 

You'll learn how 'o plan each pic ture 
so that it speaks You II learn about 
available equipment, and how to get the 
best fiom it About shutter speeds, 
film darkroom techniques And by 
examining a inagnmcont gallery ot 
some of the greatest photographs of all 
time - and seeing why they succeeded 
so brilliantly - you'll be encouraged to 
develop your own sense of what makes 
an unforgettable picture 

Whether you re a working photo¬ 
grapher, an advanc ed amateur or a 
beginner THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY will bring you closer 
to the kind of photographs you've 
always wanted to take 
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The United States 


Night of the Long Winds 

A chaotic filibuster dramatizes Carter's problems with Congress 


Cots for weary Senators during the marathon debate 

The zoo was closed hut the ayes no vs and snores t sent on 


S hortly before sunrise one day last 
week the Hon FrnestF (killings, 
Democrat of South Carolina, ap¬ 
peared on the Senate floor in a 
bright green jogging suit “It makes good 
pajamas," he observed In the corndors 
and cloakrooms aiound him, less com¬ 
fortably attired colleagues padded about 
in stocking feet or do/ed fitfully on cols 
provided by the Army and Air force 
"Barbaric' croaked rumpled unshaven 
Minonlv Leader Howard Baker as he sur¬ 
veyed the blanket-littered hallways "An 
outrage," seconded Majority I eader Rob¬ 
ert Byrd Ovei the ayes nays and occa¬ 
sional snores of his bleary-eyed col¬ 
leagues Senator Robert r X>le told of 
encountering a woman who had come to 
observe the all-night session It was the 
best show in town, she explained ""I he 
zoo was closed " 

In perhaps the most remarkable fil¬ 
ibuster in Senate history, first-term Dem¬ 
ocrats James Abourc/k of South Dakota 
and Howard Met/enbaum of Ohio turned 
the chamber into a marathon slumbei 
party that kept the Senators up until dawn 
the first day, late the following night, and 
thieatened to continue this week Then 
stated objective to block any move to lift 
the federal ceiling on the price of natural 
gds sold interstate The ordeal was fresh 
evidence that an independent and unpre¬ 
dictable Senate is defying us own lead¬ 
ership and the White House The week 
also marked the emergence of Byrd as 


one of Cartel s closest and most nnpoi- 
lant political allies, both in and out of 
C ongress 

'1 he filibuster was the latest in a long 
slung of indignities foi C arid at the 
hands of a new I * willful Congiess Young¬ 
er and hettei educated than ever legis¬ 
lators of both chambers have been tough¬ 
ing up Cartel s appointees and rewriting 
his legislative packages four of the nine 
majoi paits of his eneigv piogram have 
been rejected at least leinpoianly and 
most of the rest face tumble in the 
Senate 

The fight last week stemmed fiom 
Caller's proposal to I) retain federal price- 
controls on natural gas sold across inter¬ 
state lines but 2) raise the ceiling fiom 
SI 47 to $1 75 pet thousand cubic feet 
(nufl That scheme made it through the 
House but the gas industry's friends in 
the Senate wanted to abolish controls al¬ 
together, which would leave the price to 
be set by free-maikct forces Bvrd 
plumped for Carter's bill Hesensed how- 
evei, that he would lose in the Senate, 
which would vote to lift puce ceilings 
Nonetheless, he figured thai any decon¬ 
trol measure would later be undone by 
the House when the time came for a com¬ 
promise on a final version of the energy 
hill In the end, reasoned Byrd, Carter 
would get his way 

That position was not acceptable to 
Abourezk and Met/enbaum, who flatly 
oppose any decontrol They believe the in- 



Jackson and Byrd working on a compromise 
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crease proposed by Carter—28e per m c f T 
—would be an unnecessary butden on | 
consumers without significantly tncreas- 
ing the supply of natural gas Said About - 
e/.k “If the .Senate votes for deregulation, 
even if it s lost in conference, the gas boss | 
will be back next year and the next and 1 
the next If we can gel both houses on icc- 
ordagainslit that should settle it ’ 

The two Senators are liberals a bleed 
not given to obstructionist tactics and nei¬ 
ther is among the Senate s moie visible 
stars Yet they managed to outwit Ma- 





Filibuster Leaders Abourezk and Metzenbaum 


jority Leader Byrd, who is considered to 
be one of the chambet s most skillful par¬ 
liamentarians To head off their filibuster, 
he scheduled a cloluic vote for Monday 
Sept 26 (Linder Senate rules this would 
limit debate on the subject to one houi 
foi edch .Senatoi and bar any new amend¬ 
ments I But Abourezk spotted a loophole 
in Byrd's strategy old amendments could 
still be called up foi action So Purtnci 
Met/enbaum put his staff to work all 
weekend wilting 508 amendments most¬ 
ly technical, which he bled only hours he- 

_ fore the Senatois voted 77 to 

17 foi doiiiie Then he and 
AboureA insisted that each 
amendment be voted on sep- 
aratcly by ioil call a process 
that lakes alxuit 1 5 minutes foi 
each measuio 

The result was bewildering 
chaos and ion fusion, as well as 
some enleitaining legislative 
theater I e.tiful that one of the 
*>08 amendments might slip 
through weuiy Senatois set up 
camp in and aiound the cham- 
hei tiymg lo catch a few min¬ 
utes sleep and listening foi the 
bell that signaled toll calls Al- 
tei several voles that were 
made hairowinglv close hv the 
absence of heavv sleepcis 
Byid oideled aides to coriipile 
a luster ot Senators, listing the 
nooks and hallwavs whei e they 
weic catnapping so they could 


posal by Henry ( "Scoop ) Jackson to raise 
the price ceiling to $2 05 - highei than the 
taitei plan but lowei than what decon¬ 
trol advocates figured the free-maiket 
piue would be <S2 75 to 55 25 1 Bvid won 
the approval of Abome/k and Met/en 
baum for the Jackson compiomise But 
the Senators who favoi decontrol refused 
lo go along lo bkxk the compiomise 
and prevent a move to freeze pttces at 
■he current ceiling -they began then own 
talk lest Said I outstuna Democrat Rus¬ 
sell Long A filibuster is an act of pt- 
iac> So if thcic s going to be a filibuster. 
I in going to he a pirate loo * With that, 
he began calling up for voles the leinam- 
dei ol Ahouic/k s 508 amendments 


D ui mg. the debate the chamber 
swaimed with gas-indusiiy lob- 
hcists and Carter publicly 
warned the Senate against being 
swayed hv them Said he it is time for 
the public interest to prevail over special 
mlciesi lohbvists At a pi ess conference 
lalei in ihe week ht softened his rematks 
calling, the lobbyists well-meaning peo¬ 
ple and saving of the Senators. ‘ 1 am 
not ciiiici/mg them but I think that as 
they he.w the vs xe of ihe American peo¬ 
ple thev will move to adopt the major 
paiisnt the propium 

Ihe natuial gas battle was only one 
manifestation of a hinadei pioblem C ar- 
ler has had ” iih C ongicss since he took of¬ 
fice I lav mg campaigned foi the presiden¬ 
cy .is an anti-Washington outsider, he was 




Idaho’s Frank Church after being awakened from a catnap to answer a roll call 

■I loophole hip enough to time 508 amendments thtough 


I Energy Chief James Schiealnger and Jackson 
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bt roused in time Abourezk 
and Met/enbaum spelled each 
other occasionally and con 
senled to several brief meal- 
and-showci breaks for their 
colleagues cluung ihe dll-night 
session 

Through the mglu, Bvrd 
met constantly with other 
Senators on the floor and in 
his office On Thursday morn 
'4£- mg he sensed that the mo¬ 
ment was ripe for a com pi o 
mise T ast night did some 
good,’ he said "Psychologi¬ 
cally, it made us all realize 
we had lo find a solution 
The one he found was a pro 


slow to cultivate the old congiessional 
hands who make things work on Capitol 
Hill His White House congressional li¬ 
aison staff was foi a time small and in¬ 
experienced and Cartel s own efforts to 
chdim the legislator have sometimes 
been inept 

One of his most womsoine issues is 
the new Panama C anal tieatv. on which 
the Senate began hearings last week To 
heat the drum foi the Panama accord, 
Cd'ter invited groups of Senatots to 
bteakfast on folding chairs in a win¬ 
dowless White House conference room 
and lectured them Some victims 
of the sessions complained that other 

* I he .illminn *as intentional the word filibuster 
monies tiom ihe Span«sh hhbuurro meaning pirate 







Presidents would have irivi.ed them to 
an official White House dining room and 
asked for their views instead ot pleach¬ 
ing to them 

But C aitei is learning last He has tie- 
gun asking Senators to lecominend 20 in¬ 
fluential uii/ens If inn each state to re¬ 
ceive flattering invitations to the White 
House foi chats with him and senior of¬ 
ficials about the canal treaty 1 ast week 
Cartel had a gioup of Republican leg¬ 
islators ovei for breakfast in one of the 
spiffiei state dining looms, and surprised 
them with effusive thanks for their help 
in overcoming Democratic opposition to 
a number of White House proposals 

I n flaming this new he-kind-to-C on- 
gress policy C alter is relying more and 
more on the counsel of Byrd The ma- 
lonty leader at fust found ( al ter aloof 
and inflexible. disliked hiseai ly criticisms 
of Congress and icscntcd his icfusal to fol¬ 
low advice on how to handle the Senate 
Though both men aic pioducis of the iu- 
lal South, having made n to the top by 
dint of single-minded pcisistence.Caitei s 
remote mannei nutated Byrd Bui aflet 
leah/ing that the majoiity leader’s pre¬ 
dictions of senatorial behuvioi weie un¬ 
erringly accurate. Cartel began listening 
He actively sought Byrd's advice on the 
I ance affair and accepted his ludgmenl 
that the Budget Directoi had to go Since 
the Lance ordeal Cartel and Byrd have 
become rather close 

Byrd likes to cmphasi/e that he may 
now he Carters friend but he is still the 
Senates man 'We aic uiulei no obliga¬ 
tion to rubber stamp anything the Pres- 
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I ident sends up heie,' he told his fellows 
I last week Indeed he has even refused to 
| place on the Senate calendar a number 
i of C artei proposals including instant 
i voiei icgistrauon and the ueaiion of a 
! coiisuinci pioteclion agency-that he 
; senses his colleagues do not want Byid 
; has cautioned Caucr against picssing for 
1 early adoption of the Panama C anal tiea- 
| ty, and he even publicly bawled out Vice 
j President Walici Mondale for a minor 
I bleach of paihamcnlaiv courtesy while 


How High for Decontrolled Gas? 

N o matter which pioposal Congress finally accepts on natural gas, prices will 
almost certainly go up How much, no one knows for sure About half the 
homes and 40C of the industries in the U S use natuial gas The current fed- 
eial price ceiling is $1 47 per thousand cubic feet (mi f) foi gas that is sold 
acioss state lines Gas that is produced and sold wiihm Ihe same state is not sub¬ 
ject to federal price controls and fetches anywhere from S2 to $2 25 per m e f 
Two-thirds of the ieta.il price of natural gas covers the cost of piping it to cus¬ 
tomers Utilities and olhei major uscis buy gas undei long-term contracts so 
the full weight of any puce increase mav nm be fell for years If the price of nat¬ 
ural gas uses sharply enough, it may become cheaper to use oil, coal and other 
fuels Ai $2 48, for instance gas becomes as expensive as home heating oil In 
that case, demand for gas may lessen fori mg prices to di op 

All things considered household users will probably not be hit as hard as 
many of them fear by any of the proposals According to a study by the non¬ 
partisan Congressional Budget Office, a typical U S family that now has a $40 
monthly winter heating bill would be paying $42 80 next year under Carter’s pio- 
posed $1 75-pei-m c f price celling As the new moie expensive gas came into 
wider use, that monthly bill would rise to $47 20 by iy85 

If natural gas were decontrolled altogether. the congressional study estimates, 
the price would i ise as high as $4 pei m c f before dropping back to $2 80 by 1985 
as market forces came into equilibrium In this event, the homeowner’s monthly 
wintci hill would rise to $55 60 in 1978 and $70 in 1985 Bui no mattei what the 
additional cost, industry lobbyists argue that only by decontrolling natural gas 
—and allowing the prue to rise high enough to make it piohtable to hunt for more 
—can the nation ensure an adequate supply 





i Mondale was presiding ovei the Senate 
j (they latei traded apologies) Having 
| spent neatly two decades in that iham- 
! her. Bytd sometimes seems more intct- 
j ested in the rules and folkways of the Sen- 
j ate than m the issues it decides ‘He 
! makes the tiains run on time ’goesanoft- 
\ heard appraisal of his icign ' but the cars 
I are all empty 


B yrd's friends say he does have 
strong views but prefers not to im¬ 
pose them duecily on his col¬ 
leagues That leadership style is 
well suited to the Senate’s new hunger for 
recognition as an efficient deliberative 
body Neither a cajoling aim twister like 
1 yndon Johnson nor a permissive parent 
like mild-mannered Mike Mansfield, 
Byid is distinguished by his ability to 
gauge correctly what a majority of the 
Senate wants Then he manipulates the 
uiles and cashes in enough old favors to 
ensure that its will is done 

Thus Byrd was shaken by last week's 
filibuster, which he had striven mightily 
to head off for fear that it would tarnish 
the Senate's image and kill a major part 
of Carter's energy bill That fear—and a 
certain anger at the inconvenience—was 
widespread among colleagues, but Byrd 
managed to be philosophical about the 
meicurial nature of his beloved institu¬ 
tion " The Senate is very much like a vi¬ 
olin," said the leader, who plays one him¬ 
self "The sound will change with the 
weather, the dampness, the humidity The 
Senate is a place of great moods It can 
shift quickly, very quickly ’’ And dramat¬ 
ically The last time the Senate was kept 
awake all night by an obstinate filibus- 
terer was m 1964, when Robert Byrd 
talked for 14 hours straight in an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to block passage of a civil 
lights bill ■ 
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What Ever 
Happened to 
Fritz? 

He s right where he has been 
—very much at Carter’s side 

W 'hat ever happened to Lyndon 
Hubert, Spiro, Jerry, Nelson 
Frit/ r> At one or more points in their 
vice-presidential careers, the question has 
been asked about nearly all of them 
Last week it was Walter Mondale's turn 
The question was not entirely unrea¬ 
sonable Mondale had begun his tenure 
as a highly visible, globe-trotting em¬ 
issary of the new President But in the 
past weeks he has virtually dropped out 
of public sight, most noticeably our mg 
the Carter Administration's crisis ovei 
Bert l ante 

As they W’cie peppered with questions 
about Mondale Jimmy Carter and his 
aides insisted that Frit/ was where he has 
always been- at the President's right 
hand < arlei even telephoned the Wash¬ 
ington bureau chiefs of both the New 
York limes and the Los Angeles Times 
to refute an> speculation that Mondale 
had been downgraded from his influential 
role as what Cattei termed ‘the deputy 
President ' At Ins press conference last 
week, (. arter said he met Mondalc more 
often in the course of a day than all of 
his aides combined Indeed, White House 
logs showed that Mondale had spent a re¬ 
markable 41hours with the President 
during the preceding 17 woikdays He 
meets for two 01 more hours a day with 
Caiter, joining him for lunch every Mon¬ 
day attending his weekly breakfasts with 
foreign policy advisers, and has an open 
invitation from Car let to attend every 
meeting Aith visiting world leaders De¬ 
clared the President "There is no one who 
would approach him in his importance 
to me his closeness to me and his ability 
to carry out a singular assignment with 
my complete trust" 

M ondale took all the suggestions about 
hts fading away with typical good 
humor Jutting his jaw up and to the 
side, he gibed, “Is this my high profile 
or my low profile 7 " His aides argued 
that Mondale's less prominent role was 
in fact intended to make him more valu¬ 
able to Carter Said one of Mondale’s 
associates ‘Tor a Vice President, there s 
an almost inverse ratio between effec¬ 
tiveness and visibility " From the outset 
of the Carter Administration, Mondale 
—one of the two insiders m the White 
House (the other James Schlesmgeri with 
broad national and Washington expe¬ 
rience—has been a trusted adviser Ex¬ 
plained he "That takes a tremendous 
amount of time listening, learning, work¬ 
ing. talking in-house—and the nature of 
my advice has to remain confidential " 

As a result, it is difficult to document 


precisely what Mondale has advised or 
evaluate how wise his counsel has been 
He is not foolhardy enough to rush to re¬ 
porters and boast of how he turned the 
President around on any specific issue 
Joked Mondale ‘Tin not keeping score " 
Added a prominent Democratic official 
“Mondale knows the nature of Jimmy 
Carter—and that Jimmy could cut him 
off at the knees " At the press conference. 



Vice President Mondale In Washington 

Too wary to be cut off at the knees 


Cartel said the Vice President has been 
especially influential in helping him shape 
his policies on energy, tax reform, the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Falks and the 
Middle Last Mondale at first spoke out 
in suppoit of Lance, but he later conclud¬ 
ed that Lance should go 

Mondale this week will turn visible 
again He plans to make a foui-day 
political swing through California, Kan¬ 
sas and Illinois His schedule calls for 
at least half a dozen additional trips 
this fall and a steady stream of Dem¬ 
ocratic fund raisers in Washington Iron¬ 
ically. as the Lance affair helped feed 
rumors of Mondale's falling star, the de¬ 
parture of Georgia's Lance makes tar¬ 
ter more reliant than ever on the man 
from Minnesota ■ 


The Canal 
Debate Begi ns 

The military weighs in, but few 
Senators listen 

I t was the formal opening of the great na¬ 
tional debate over ratification of the 
Panama Canal treaty Yet the spectator 
seals in the Senate's historic Caucus 
Room were rarely close to being filled 
The members of the committee, weary 
from the energy bill filibuster, and know¬ 
ing that the crucial treaty votes will not 
come until early next year, attended only 
sporadically Nonetheless, in this surpris¬ 
ingly subdued setting, the nation's high¬ 
est ranking military officers last week 
voiced the Cartel Administration’s best 
political argument for the accord they in¬ 
sisted that ratification would ease their 
task of guarding the national security 
Only the advocates of relinquishing 
U S ownership and operation of the ca¬ 
nal to Panama were heard last week The 
committee will turn to opponents this 
week as the hearings continue At stake 
are two treaties one would give the ca¬ 
nal to Panama by the end of the century, 
the other would enable the U S to guar¬ 
antee the canal s neutrality--keeping it 
open to all the world's shipping—even af¬ 
ter the year 2000 Both agreements re¬ 
quire approval by the Senate 

In their testimony, an array of uni¬ 
formed officer sand then civilian boss, De¬ 
fense Secretary Harold Brown, made a 
strong case that continued U S use of the 
canal, and American defense of it. would 
be much belter ensured if the treaties are 
accepted than if they are rejected Con¬ 
tended General Cjcor ge Brown, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs “United Stales mil¬ 
itary inteiests in the Panama Canal are 
in its use, not its ownership Our capa¬ 
bility to defend the Panama Canal will 
be enhanced through cooperation with the 
government of Panama ’ 

O ne by one, the top brass joined in sup¬ 
porting the treaty including Vice Ad¬ 
miral Robert L J Long deputy chief of 
naval operations (he also read a suppoil- 
ing statement from his boss. Admiral 
James Holloway III, who was on an of¬ 
ficial visit to India, Iran and Pakistan), 
and Lieut General D P MeAuliffc.com- 
mander of U S forces in the Canal Zone 
Asked by Senators whether they had been 
under pressure from the Administration 
to support the treaties. General Biown 
pointed out that he had been working per¬ 
sonally for such agreements with Pana¬ 
ma for four years—well before Jimmy 
Carter became President 

Defense Secretary Brown argued that 
"the canal was built for shipping not slo¬ 
gans, ' and that “theoretical claims of 
title’ to the waterway were irrelevant 
What matters, said Biown, is that the 
movement of ships be guaranteed "Effi¬ 
cient operation of the canal in years ahead 
is more important than nostalgia for a 
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simpler past ' Moreover defense is fat 
more likely in “a cooperative effort with a 
friendly Panama than if the i.eaties were 
rejected and U S forces became 'a garn- 
son amid hostile surtounJings 

The most pointed questions fmm the 
committee which seemed generally fa¬ 
vorable to the agieement, centered on 
whether the Panamanians and the Ad¬ 
ministration interpret the treaty provi¬ 
sions m die same way Several Senakus 
noted that Romulo Lscobai Bethancourt, 
the chief Panamanian tieaty negotiator, 
recently told his countrymen that the 
U S could not umlateially tnieivene un¬ 
der the accords to protect the canal after 
the year 2000 But Brown pointed out 
that General Omar Tornjos Herrera, the 
countiy's military dictator, is the Icadei 
who “instiucO'fiis negotiator, and noi vice 
versa' Torriios said approvinglv at the 
treaty signing in Washington last month 
that the agieement would put the canal 
"undet the Pentagon's defense umbrella ’ 

THE PANAMA CANAL 


Sol Linowit/, ont of the two U S ne¬ 
gotiators, observed that Panama is hold¬ 
ing a national plebiscite on the agieement 
Oct 23. Us advocates there doubtless art- 
making the most favorable interpretation 
possible of the documents to help get them 
approved But in practical tcims he told 
the Senators differing interpretations 
cannot block US efforts to protect the 
canal Said he ' We arc under no obli¬ 
gation to consult with or seek approval 
from any other nation or international 
body before acting to maintain the neu- 


The United St ales 

tiality of the canal' Moie loftily, Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance argued that the 
treaties should be approved because ' the 
Amertcan people want to live in j>eace 
with their neighbors want to be sttong 
but use their strength with restiamt " 

B ut opponents argued that the US 
would be weakened by giving up the 
canal 1 he Republican National Com 
inittec, dominated by conservatives, 
passed a resolution last week opposing 
ratification on the grounds that it would 
cede U S rights of military security ” 
While praising Gerald 1 old s foieign pol¬ 
icy. the committee ignored the fact that 
both 1 ord and his Sectetaiy of Stale Hen- 
iv Kissinger solidly suppoit the treaty 
Kissingei once again made that clear last 



yt 



week in a talk to the economic Club of 
New York Failure to ratify the treaty, 
kissingei warned, might involve the U S 
in a guet i ilia wai in C entral America 
f or the Senate the day of judgment is 
not expected until next March In the 
meantime, many Senatois aie staying un¬ 
committed and seem to resent the heavy 
piessures from both sides to make up their 
minds early 'I heir mail is overwhelming¬ 
ly against the treaties hut much of 
it is in the form ol identically woided 
postcards oi chest rated bv conservative 
mail-solicitation expci is 

'I he most formidable eaily foe of rat¬ 
ification appears to be Alabama's wily 
Democrat James Mien, a master ol par¬ 
liamentary tactics He vows to smother 
the treaties w ith amendments that would 
in effect force the Administration ciiher 
to abandon the accord or leopen nego¬ 
tiations with Panama If lhis lactic tails 
he will iry lo dilute the treaties with 
Senate-passed reservations, which would 




Admiral Long, General Brown and Defense Secretary Brown testifying for the_treatles 

That argument to refuse ratification would weaken the nation s security 


not he legally binding hut would commit j 
the U S in a moral wav with unpredict¬ 
able piav lical effect 1 

Allens eaily mischievous indies aie \ 
aimed at embariassmg the Administra¬ 
tion His Senate Judiciatv subcommittee | 
has launched an investigation into allc- j 
Rations that unnamed US intelligence ; 
agents m 1975 and 197b inlelccpled tele- ; 
phone communications among Panama 
man officials and that an Aimy seigcant ; 
sold liansciipts of them to their govern- ! 
merit Although U S intelligence oftu lals j 
emphalicullv deny that tieaty negotia i 
lions weie in anv wav involved ul the in- j 
tcrccpted conversations Allen has sub- j 
poenaed eight witnesses to find cut just 
what the murky affair was all about So 
far there is no evidence in Panama of 
any official concern about the incident 

S upporleis and opponents give con¬ 
flicting preliminary counts of how the 
Senatois are leaning on ratification In 
the end the fate of the treaties may lest 
with two key Senators Majority Leader 
Robcil Byrd and Minority Leader How¬ 
ard Baker Despite calls from President 
Caitei, both remain uncommitted Bak¬ 
er told the Piesident ‘I have decided 
not to decide for the moment ' Byrd has 
indicated only that if he makes up his 
mind to push the treaties he will do so 
in an all-out way, directing Senate strat¬ 
egy If he decides to oppose them, he 
will cast his negapve vote but not lead 
the opposition Although their indecision 
mav look like abdication of their loles. 
the stance of both men may be tactically 
smart But before the emotional Panama 
Canal issue is settled, it is certain to be a 
severe test ol their leadership once the 
nose counting begins in earnest ■ 
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Nov% the Revolt of the Old 

A winning fight for the right to go on working 


I t might as well have been .1 vole foi 
motherhood oi apple pie 01 sunshine 
^ heie were no opposing speeches dis- 
, sent was muttcied onlv in the safety 
| of the cloakroom and the final llixir vote 
j was a whopping 359 to 4 Vet the bill 
i that bree/ed thiough the US House of 
■ Repicsenlatives may lie the session s most 


, frailties teal oi unarmed Theieisadis 
' piopoilionatc death rate among those 
ioiced to rettie and 7 S-, of all known sui- 
, v ides aie comniitiev! by people ovei 65 
' Beyond that years ot substantial inflation 
' tiavc etoded then pensions and kept many 
i of them fiom eii|o\mg the often illusoiy 
! but highly touted leisure pursuits ol their 


(iiaduallv this esteem for the arieienls 
was under mined by notions oflibetty and 
equality that in pan stemmed from the 
I tench Revolution I he preiogatives of 
age were swept away At the end of the 
lSlh century the Inst Ameiic.tn manda 
toiy leinement laws vveie enacted tit New 
York State 


j important piece of legislation with lann ' allegedly golden seats Says Joseph The tmanci.il disabilities ot old age 

i fications no one can foicset It extends > Schwartz who reined after 27 years as a weie lust iccogni/ed as a seiious social 


1 the mandatory lemement ago 
from 65 to 70 m pnvale mdus 
1 try and removes it altogether foi 
i federal employees Said the bill s 
sponsor Honda Democrat 
1 Ijitdc T’eppei 77 At long last 
we will have eliminated ageism 
as we have previously eliminated 
; sexism and ucism as a basis foi 
disciunination m this counttv 
and we will tie putting a new em¬ 
phasis on human lights 
1 A polenl combination of 
sentiment shrewdness and pure 
: political muscle whisked the bill 
' thiough the House and it seems 
; destined to pass the Senate as 
' well either at the end of this ses 
sum oi eailv next veai Indeed 
Senator laeob lavits 73 is pie- 
; paring an amendment that 
I would completely phase out 
I mandatory retirement ovei a 
, five-year iieriod This abtupt 
stiinnn.j, legislative success is the 
1 hallmark of another revolt in 
, America this time bv the aged 
| The 1960s was the decade of 
aroused voulh. the 1970s may 
| well belong to then grand par - 
1 cuts Some 23 million Amen 



problem by Get man Chancellor 
Otto von Btsmaick who initiat¬ 
ed the social security pension 
system in 1KK4 He arbitrarily 
set the age for receiving bene¬ 
fits at 65, and his model has been 
followed evei since in much of 
Ihe Western woild The same 
age for receiving benefits and 
therelbie being a candidate 
for foiced icliiemcut was en- 
shnned in the D S Social Secu- 
ntv system when it was estab¬ 
lished in 1935, and was copied 
in almost all the private pension 
plans I hat mush loomed after 
Woild Wai II Yei in Bismarck's 
time, only a small percentage of 
the population lived to 65 life 
expectancy at bulh was about 
77 years lodas's advances in 
health and medicine have pro¬ 
duced a viitual army of robust, 
over 65 unemployed f utuie 
medical breakthroughs will 
swell these ranks even more 
Sooner or later the woik de¬ 
mands of the aged would have 
to be heard and in the US n 
appears to be sonnet 

MiK.htic.nuon oi elimination 


j cans about I0U of the population aie 
] 65 or over Numbers alone give them |xi 
| liltcal clout, because they vote mote con- 
j sistently than younget gioups In adcli- 
I non, they have begun to organize with 
i all the skill and determination of other 
| embattled minorities Such burgeoning 
I pressure groups as the Gray Pantheis the 
j National C ouncil on the Aging, the Na- 
! tional Association of Retried l edcial I m- 
ployees and the National Council of Se¬ 
nior Citizens have given their political 
j lepresentatives little lespite 1 oiemost 
! among then goals has been the tight for 
j the right to work 

The Protestant work ethic is alive and 
more than well among older Amei leans 
Study after study has shown what manv 
oldsters feel in their bones without ein- 
i ployment. their lives go blank I hey be¬ 
come listless and preoccupied with their 


l hicago xchoolicaUrei then letired once 
again as a paik -.upuvisoi and is lixikmg 
for a job now Above all you must woik 
You have to tie active mentally as well as 
physically It vouie not what gocxl is 
living ’ 

U ntil lecenlly in America, old pio 
pie did not have much trouble liv¬ 
ing up to that philosophy Woik 
and age had not been severed In 
colonial times elderly people were few¬ 
er hut they held the best |obs Nor did 
they budge fiom then posts until death 
or ill health forced them out In 17th cen¬ 
tury New Lngland 40' • of the ministers 
and magistrates died in office People 
showed then lespect foi age and powei 
-by attempting to look oldei than thev 
wctc They powdered their hail and wore 
the sevetely cut clothing of the aged 


of mandatory retirement is an idea that 
has arrived with a lush catching almost 
eveivKxlv ofTguaid C on cedes a l 1 S l_a- 
hoi Department official file prospect of 
mote old folks working hit us this month 
like a holt fiom the blue and quite hon¬ 
estly we don t know how this is going to 
ailed problems like chronic south unem¬ 
ployment sex discrimination and shifting 
consumer patterns Nobodv knows' 
W'arns Brokings Institution I coimmisl 
lohn Palmei It's incredible that C on- 
gtess would be moving so fast to replace 
one ictircmenl system with a new one it 
knows so little about 

Reactions vary from complacent to 
fe.uful " Ihe legislation gist won t have a 
nut|or impact on this country says James 
Schulz of Brandets University s School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare “Af¬ 
ter all the main questions involved aie 
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Connecticut wholesale liquor salesman, SO 


those of equity and rights, not econom¬ 
ics ” Schul/ estimates that less than 10'! 
of Amei leans approaching 65 are affect¬ 
ed by mandatory retirement “When you 
get down to hard numbers ' he says, 
we're talking about thousands of people, 
not millions The Senate C ommittee on 
Human Resoun.es.believes that 200 000 
people, or two-tenths of I ‘ < of the laboi 
force, would choose to woik beyond 65 
But a 1974 l ouis Harris survey indicates 
that one-t hu d of those aged 65 to 69 would 
go to work at least part lime if they were 
given the opportunity That would add up 
to a shocking 2 8 million people which 
would raise the current 1'• unemploy¬ 
ment late to toughlv 10'! since the over- 
65 worker would theoretically be taking 
a job from somebody 

The fact that the Peppei bill was 
passed so overwhelmingly by the House 
does not mean it has a similar percent¬ 
age of support off Capitol Hill Debates 


lar workers The experience of some other 
large companies is similar Only 20% of 
Kxxon’s employees wait until 65 to re¬ 
tire and onlv 53% at General Poods C'orp 
However, these statistics do not le- 
flect the number of retired people who rc- 
enteied the laboi force by getting newjobs 
Horn which they mav not want to be dis¬ 
lodged at 65 Noi do they show how many 
retne eailv m lime to gel a second job be¬ 
cause they know that option will not be 
open to them if they wait too long If the 
forced retiremem date were postponed to 
70 oi completely removed they might be¬ 
have differently 

M uch depends on the type of job 
A blue-collar worker who has 
labored lor 30 years at a grimy, 
bone-weai ving task on an as¬ 
sembly line may welcome retirement with 
the enthusiasm of a sweepstakes winner 
Says Nelson C luikshank chairman of the j 
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about it are just beginning to build, and 
views are sharply divided Opponents and 
pioponents have maishalcd contradictory 
sets of ideas and statistics to suppoit lad- 
ically diffeient points of view 

Those who believe that the impact of 
the new legislation will he limited are en¬ 
couraged by the continuing ttend towaid 
early ictiremenl ll isa paradox that while 
some older people are battling for the 
right to work others are slopping woik 
as soon as they can At General Motors 
the average retirement age is 58 even 
(hough the mandatory retiremem age is 
68 for blue-collar hourly workers 65 for 
white-collar salaried employees Only 
I I'.f of GM s salaried workers stay on the 
job long dnough to leach mandatory re¬ 
tirement and a mere 2‘ / of the blue-col¬ 


1 ederal ( ouneil on Aging ‘ If you talk to 
the black laundiy worker about the priv¬ 
ilege of continuing lo work after 65, she'll 
spit in youi eye 1 he auto workers" slo¬ 
gan epilomi/es this TO and out' " But 
jieople in moie sedentaiy oi fulfilling oc¬ 
cupations, including most levels of man¬ 
agement, may be inclined lo linger The 
U S loieign Service offers an example 
1 ast June a U S district court struck down 
mandatory retirement at 60 for those in 
the service as unconstitutional While the 
decision is being appealed to the Supreme 
Court 40'r of the people scheduled for re¬ 
tirement have chosen to keep working 
What concerns economists the most 
is that if too many oldsters decide to stay 
on the job, the effect on the youth labor 
market will be severe The 17 5% unem- 
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ploy men t rate for U S youth is alieady a 
grave concern "Some people make real 
sacrifices to get an education and then 
find there are no jobs," says Robert Ger- 
aughty. 58, who retired this year from 
Southwestern Bell "Talk about rights, 
what about the rights of the young 9 " 

Belatedly, the Pepper bill, which 
would go into effect six months after it be¬ 
came law, is arousing serious alarm 
among businessmen A survey released 
this summer by William M Mercer Inc , 
a New Yoik consulting firm on employ¬ 
ee benefits, shows that 65''! of the 400 
business executives polled favoi manda¬ 
tory retirement at 65 Says George Sko- 
glund. executive vice piesideni for per¬ 
sonnel at Bank of America "The 
underlying problem is that these laws con¬ 
stitute more and more regulation, more 
of Government looking on and telling us 
how to manage It is another one of those 
things that cause us to lose options " An 
analysis made by Sears, Roebuck indi¬ 
cates that il one-thud of its 43.1.000 em¬ 
ployees continue to work after 65, some 
20,000 job changes will be prevented over 
a five-year period, and its hiring rate will 
be reduced by 7', 

The new law is expected to clog the 
channels of promotion, tiled old blood will 
not get a proper infusion of fiesh corpus- 
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had served the company competently and 
faithfully for many years 

lfcompulsory retirement isa traumat¬ 
ic experience for a worker perhaps no 
less trying would be a situation in which 
he is downgraded at the office for a dec¬ 
ade or more Many companies alieady 
exert subtle and not so subtle pressure on 
older people to get them to i etire Says De¬ 
troit Attorney V Paul Donnelly, who spe¬ 
cializes in age-discrimination cases in¬ 
volving while-collar woikers 'If they are 
going to do you in by age 53 and make 
you worthless increasing the retirement 
age is not the answer I believe il means 
nothing " 

Much of the D S pension system 
hammeicd out ovei ycats of onerous la¬ 
bor negotiations will have to be reviewed 
This is the reason initially at least 
the xri -CIO opposed changing the retire¬ 
ment age The unions have fattened pen¬ 
sions and won othei concessions by had¬ 
ing off such payments against a 
mandatory retirement age Now if peo¬ 
ple work past 65 actual pension costs will 
decrease But salary costs will rise since 
older woikers arc generally ihe highest 
paid Moie will have to be budgeted loi 
health insurance John Bragg, piesidcm 
of the Life Insurance Co of Georgia, spec¬ 
ulates that a full pension might well be de- 


I nied workers until thev reached 70 Any- ! 
j one who wanted to rente befote that age 
i would have to leave with less 
: Lducalors are as worncd about the 

: Pcppei bill as businessmen The piospeet 
at the university level is that a comfort¬ 
ably tenmed faculty whose work is not 
subject to any kind of review' will slay 
on lorevei repaid less of competence This 
change could not come at a woise time, 
since the number of leaching jobs is 
shrinking Says Robben W f ieming, 
ptesident of the University of Michigan 
We're creating a missing generation that 
doesn t have a chance in the academic 
woi Id The depailinenl heads say they are 
not going to have many openings for the 
next ten seats Thais disastrous They 
need stimulating young people to chal¬ 
lenge them ' 

U niversities also complain that the 
Pcppei bill would hamjiei their ef- 
loils to comply with uflnmalive- 
jction piograms loi hnmg women 
and mtnonlies Says Dai tmouth Piesident 
John (i Kemenv It seems patently un- 
fau to give one desirable scxaul goal pre¬ 
cedence ovei anolhc-i program of im¬ 
mense scviul impoitance ’ Sudden intense 
lobbying by educatois may pav off The 
.Senate Human Resources C ommiltec ap- 


cles ‘Each year,’ says Skoglund. ’we 
hire about 150 hard-chaigmg, fne-cating 
MBAs who want to become piesident 
of the company the next year W hat will 
they do ifsemor people decide to slay on ’’ 
Adds 1 homas Lgliht manager of person¬ 
nel lelations at Shell Oil Co in Houston 
“If you put your finger on the key con¬ 
cern today, it is turnovei at senior levels 
We find value in bunging in new pci- 
spectivcs, ideas and points of view with 
younger people in top jobs earlier If the 
new law affects this, we’ll lose something 
of impc, .anee 

I l is not only a question of bunging new 
people in but of getting deadwood out 
Mandatory retirement has spared busi¬ 
nesses some difficult decision making 
No matter how good or bad a worker may 
be, at a certain age he goes, and that’s 
the end of it But now even the most pa¬ 
ternalistic company may feel compelled 
to rate much more sternly the perfor¬ 
mance of older employees Such perfot- 
mance evaluations are subjective at best 
and open to rebuttal Says Madeleine 
Hemmings, director of employee benefits 
for the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers "That’s going to make for a very 
uncomfortable workplace We’ll have to 
keep records and document the mistakes 
people make We’ll have to do that to pro¬ 
tect ourselves " This may not be such a 
draconian change, however, since many 
companies keep such records as a mattei 
of course Corporations envision innumer¬ 
able lawsuits being brought by older peo¬ 
ple who are fired for cause Executives 
might be put in the position of having to 
■ go to court to belittle an employee who 



puned an amendment late last week that 
would keep the mandatory retirement age 
; at 65 foi tenured college piotessors and 
! public sc hoo! leacheis 
j Most of the woi Id would find Amei- 
| tea’s revolt of the aged hard to understand 
; Abnud 65 lemains ihe most common re- 
! tiiement age and people are still lighting 
! the battle to leave the |ob cailiei with fat- 
i lei pensions Iheic are exceptions In 
j Japan where age is revered employers 
] are being piessured to laise the manda- 
| lory leiuement age in the private sector 
i fiom 55 to 60 In the Soviet Union old- 
i sters are encomaged lo slay on ihe job be- 
1 cduse there is an acule laboi shoitage But 
! m most countries unemployment is a sig- 

■ nificanl problem and older woikers arc 
I being pushed to retire to make room for 

! younger people India is considei mg low- 
! ermg ns mandatory retirement age from 
l 58 to 55 In Kenya, where not one pet- 
i son out of 14 has a job, youngsters aie de- 

■ mandmg that the compulsory retirement 
| age tie chopped to 50 or 45 Retirement 

I however is more pleasant in Kenya than 
j it used to be Says a clerk who is being pen- 
I sioned off at 70 by a Naitobi law firm ‘ I 
j can live in peace and comfort until 1 die 
' less than a century ago, it was the cus¬ 
tom of my people to carry old, sick men 
| from then huts into the bush to lx- eaten 
i alive by hyenas 

; Many Amci leans aie optimistic about 
j what more oldei workeis would bung to 
| the economy business and academic life 
| I hey aie confident that the aged can be 
i absoibcd into the work toice without un- 
j due strain California Governor Jeiry 
1 Brown signed legislation in Septembei 
outlawing mandatory letuemcni in both 
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the state government and the piivale sec¬ 
tor California thus became the I4lh slate 
to pass laws limiting compulsoi> lelne- 
ment on grounds of age SaysRiown ‘Ihe 
more human talent that is used and the 
more people's minds and bodies contrib¬ 
ute to the society, the more woik is cie 
ated People should not be viewed as li¬ 
abilities and jobs as finite quantities 
Indeed, some economists believe that the 
oldsters will be needed in the U S work 
force Demogtaphic studies show that the 
ntimbet of youths stalling wm k is going 
to decrease in the next few years to the 
point that there will be a laboi shoitage 


m blue-collar occupations b> the mid- 
1980s By 1985, the lfi-lo-24 age group 
will decline to I5'r of the total popula¬ 
tion and constitute 21 9', of the labor 
tbice Those who are f>5 or ovci will ac¬ 
count fot I I T ' of the population, but if 
the mundatoiv retirement age is not 
raised they will make up a mere 2 1' < of 
the work force (\eeihani Obviously, thete 
will be a laige pool of eldeilv people to 
draw upon 

1 he oldlimeis can also teduce the 
piggyback problem nvo few productive 
woikcis supporting tcs> many nonpro- 
ductive people Bv staying at woik, the 


. older people wciuld provide some relief 
i for the ovetburdened near-bankiupt So- 
! cial Secimty system Otherwise that lax 
| load could become intolerable At pres- 
; ent there are 30 Social Security bene 
, frctaiies for every 100 vvorkers early in 
' the next century it is expected that thete 
, vxill be 52 recipients for every 100 woik- 
; ere But Social Secunly officials caution 
I against expecting more than a 'minor' 
impact on the system ftom having the 
old work longet 

Thete ate examples ol com panics that 
■ do not have mandatory retirement and 
I are having no pioblems with that pol- 


Champ of the Elderly 

«HJ| undatorv relnemenl is an extravagant waste of peo- 
Iwl pie 1 ve seen the tragedy and poignancy of people 
being pushed out of then jobs having then health faltei be¬ 
cause thete is nothing to live for 1 conomicallv socially 
and spiritually it’s wrong Ihe words alone would qualify 
Claude Denson Pepper as Congress s leading foe of man¬ 
datory letiremeni the tact that the Repiesentative from 
Midnn is 77 years old makes him an undeniable ( apitol 
Hill champion of the old 

Nowadays Pep pci must face the same test that all el¬ 
derly people who are woiking do Can he handle the job'* 
Chairing the Select Committee on Aging Pepper is guiding 
thtough Congress the bill changing the mandatory-iclirc- 
ment laws He is attacking this task as /estfully as he has 
countless others in his 2X seats on the 
HtlJ He has repeatedly raised the re- 
litemen! issue in speeches and numer¬ 
ous articles on op-ed pages across the 
country 

For Pepper the bill must \ is idly re¬ 
call another piece of legislation foi the 
aging that came earlier in his career 
When he ran foi his first full Senate 
leim in 1938, Peppei urged the passage 
of the ' Townsend Plan ' which called 
for a $200-a-month payment to every¬ 
one over 60 who agreed to retire re- 
gaidless of need Though the plan was 
defeated, political piessure foi it was 
m part tesponsible fot the passage in 
1935 of the public assistance and old- 
age insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act 

Pepper was a strong supporter of 


Roosevelt s progressive legislative progtams He pushed for 
the creation of lend-lease and became an early advocate of 
American ptepatedness through compulsotv military ser¬ 
vice- against Germany Pepper's ltheial domestic tecord 
and his sympathy fot the war-balteied Russians made him 
the target of right-wingeis m 1950 In a McCarthv'eraSenate 
campaign against Ins foimei pioiege Geoige Smatheis, he 
was branded Red" Pepper and a spellbinding pinko " 
Smathcrs told rural I londa voters that Pepper was 'a known 
extiaveit, a man who ' practiced celibacy" befote marnage 
and who indulged in ‘nepotism with his sister-in-law" 
Smathcrs won and forced Pepper from political office until 
1962, when redistncting in the Miami area created a new 
congressional oppoilumlv Peppei ran and won becoming a 
fieshmart Congiessman at the tendei age of 62 In his 15 
years in the House. Peppei has missed few Boor votes He has 
continued on balance, to support social action programs As 
a staff'd explains, “He still believes as 
he did duting the New Deal, that the 
Government can correct injustices and 
right wrongs ’’ 

Pepper continues to put in testing 
twelve-hour days Open-heart surgery 
last year hardly caused him to pause 
Two months ago, he officially indicated 
that he will run for his House seat again 
in 1978 Says he proudly ‘ 1 haven't no¬ 
ticed any perceptible diminution of my 
abilities to do a job I have done for a 
long, long time ” (One concession to his 
age a hairpiece purchased early this 
year) About possible retirement for 
himself. Pepper jokes, “1 tell people I'm 
planning on the year 2000, but I could 
change my mind if I feel well They 
can't sell a fellow out when he still 
moves with constdeiable alacrity ’’ 
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icy Some even make a special effort to 
hire people ovei 65 John D MacArlhui, 
80, chairman of the board of Bankers L ife 
and Casualty Co in Chicago, eliminated 
mandatory ictiremeni foi his company 
when he was still in his 40s He has no re¬ 
grets About 4''! of his 12,000 employees 
die 65 or over and the company says they 
peiform just as well as if not belter than 
their juniors "The forgetfulness of a 
youngei person is called absent-minded¬ 
ness,'' says Gerald l. Maguiie. director 
of corporate sere ices foi Bankers 1 ife 
But v. hen a person 70 years old foi gets 
it is called senility However we aie lough 
about requiring a good day s wotk W e 
don t think the senior citizens scant to he 
ciutched in any special ssay ' 

lektronrv Inc an elec¬ 
tronics firm in Otegon and the 
state s laigcst private employ¬ 
er, allows all its 15 900 work¬ 
ers to pick their own dale of 
retirement provided they arc 
doing a satisfactory job ‘ We 
don't make gcncialr/id as¬ 
sumptions about age and its 
effect on productivity.' says 
Susan Slone direcloi of com 
murucalions We ti> to locus 
on the employee and his man¬ 
age! rather than set hard and 
las! rules Its a pav-for-per- 
foimance situation We have 
people over 65 doing a heck 
ol a job no matter where we 
put them lexas Retuicrv a 
petroleum products manufac¬ 
ture! in loll Worth ptefers 
lo hue oldei people Says Bob 
Phillips assistant personnel 
directc'i We couldn't operate 
as efficiently without our over- 
65 year-olds 1 he mature 
salesman has the patience lo 
stay wild a customer until he s 
sold’ That is home out by 
studies conducted by the Na¬ 
tional C ouncil on Aging Says 
its director of preretirement 
planning, I dimind W Jit/ 

Patrick Lveiy indication wc 
have to date shows that workers ovei 65 
have less absenteeism and suffer fewer ac¬ 
cidents than those say in the 30-to-40 
age group 

Oldsters have proved capable not onlv 
of routine work but of quite demanding 
tasks as well International E xecutive Ser¬ 
vice Corps was started in 1964 to give re¬ 
tired executives employment as business 
adviseis in developing countries wheie 
the living is not usually easy In these 
prickly circumstances, the outcast execu¬ 
tives have thrived They have seivcd on 
5.000 projects in 62 different countries 
“Age is no factor.' says Saul Liscnberg, 
volunteer recruiter One man went to 
Zaire to advise on marketing procedures 
when he was 82 So far only one executive 
has had to come home because of a phys¬ 
ical disability “Older people can take the 
rigors that anybody can,” says Etsenberg 
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Joan Allen, coordinator of training 
and education for the Davis Institute for 
the Care and Study ol the Aging in Den¬ 
ver believes that old age can be a state 
of mind Persons begin lo perceive them¬ 
selves as not as healthy as before and 
the self-fulhllmg prophecy is very leal 
Charles Whipple 6t ombudsman at the 
Boston (llohe feels that mandatory rclue- 
ment creates emplovecs in its own image 
‘ I've seen a number of employees who if 
it vveicn t for appioachmg retirement 
would continue to hi loyal and efficient 
workeis Because of it they have lapsed 
into premaiuie senility They walk atound 
like zombies lust waning for the day they 
retne Youngei people behave different 
ly towaid the man soon lo retire, thinks 
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Whipple I'hev no longei lespect him 1 
and sadly, he does not icspecl himsell 1 | 

On ihe job as will as in the l.imily 1 
many experts think that oldei people aie I 
needed lo balance youth and occasionally • 
Lo act as a corrective force Says Molly 
I reeman a San 1 rancisco sociologist who 
is doing reseaich on aging ‘ By segregat¬ 
ing old people and branding them use- • 
less we deprive the voung and middle- 
aged of role models I hey do not witness ■ 
the lives of older people who are active 
useful and needed Instead they see emp¬ 
ty. wasted lives and come to believe this ! 
is how things mev nahly end ’ 

In her 22 years as director of the U 9 
Passport Office. Trances Knight 72, who 
retired last summer, complains that she 
has witnessed all too many ‘enthusiastic j 
and inexperienced Government officials . 
initiating programs that have proved to ' 


be ineffective and even disastrous 1 o dis¬ 
card the type of practical experience and 
the intimate knowledge which calls a hall 
to making repeated errors in judgment is 
foolishness Our Government is uncon¬ 
sciously wasteful in its discarding of past 
expei ience of its own histoty 

I ike it or noL American institutions 
ate going tv' have lo come to terms with 
the aged and theie are ways of coping 
that involve inteigenerational compro¬ 
mise RoboiiN Butlei. directoi of the Na¬ 
tional Institute on \gmg and author of a 
highly legarded book on aging, H 7i> Sur- 
vi if' sees a “real possibility of tepldcing 
mandatory lelncinenl with flexible func¬ 
tional retirement J he glowing diversity 
of work schedules piovrdesan opportunity 
for making use of older em¬ 
ployees, especially on a part- 
time basis One example 
stores aie staying open longer 
on weekdays and weekends, 
and they need help Automo¬ 
tive companies, as well as 
many other industries, com¬ 
plain about mounting absen¬ 
teeism Older people could 
work on Mondays and ln- 
days when so many other 
employees fail to show up 
Throughout the educational 
system teachets over 65 
might he allowed to stay on 
the job with half pay and some 
pension With the monev that 
is saved, a younger man could 
be hired lo share the duties 
In the executive suite, turn¬ 
over m lop jobs could be as- 
suied bv putting strict lime 
limits on the positions At the 
end of his tenuie, the execu¬ 
tive leaves the job but not the 
company If his new post is 
noi so icwarding as the old 
one H is still -in the opinion 
of the experts far better than 
no job at all 

A greater variety of sec¬ 
ond careers could he made 
available to those who leave 
a |oh C alilomia Seriatoi S I Havnkawa. 
71. who favors mandatory rctnement Ihe 
retired hum San I lanasco State C ollege 
in 197 ti sees politics as a good new ca- 
ieer foi the aged Bv thin ambition, at 
least of an opportunist sort is spent he 
says ‘ When you aie 65 you have proven 
youisclf already or you have not li does 
not matter any more We aie no longer 
on the make lor Havakawa politics is 
much like scuba diving whiih he has iust 
taken up It 's scare but extn mclv ex¬ 
hilarating ’ he says If you have ceased 
to he teach to fice the ftighlemng then 
you become old We weren t put on earth 
to behave like bai nac les 

l ilswoith Bunker S3, who also sup- 
poits mandatoiy rctnement. retired as di¬ 
rector of the National Sugar Refining Co 
at 56 and since then he has devoted him¬ 
self to public service as an ambassador to 
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various tumble spots including Viet Nam ! 
He has now succesvfulh negotiated j 
---along with Sol I mow it/ a new Pan¬ 
ama Canal treaty l vplums Bunkei "1 
don't think there is any age limitation on 
a persons usefulness li depends entirely 
on the individual ' At 71 Averell Hai- 
riman negotiated the alomie lest ban 
tieaty with the -Soviet Union At .S5 he ■ 
continues to offei sage counsel to the less ■ 
experienced t artei Administration ' 

Ametica is renowned as a society of j 
leisure pursuits with the time to indulge i 
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in them But if there is anything old peo- j 
pie have learned—often to their sorrow ' 
- leisure is not enough ' Work is life ' is I 
an equation that was dehned by philos- 1 
ophers and intuited by all human beings j 
long before the work ethic was invented | 
"Idleness is ihe death of a living man.' ! 
said the 17th century British prelate Jer- i 
emy Tayloi Woik is an anodyne for the j 
inevitability of death, says contemporary j 
Sociologist Daniel Bell I oi Sigmund j 
Freud, woik wasa means of binding an in- j 
dividual to reality and his community | 


Governor Brown reports that while in¬ 
stitutions in his state generally favored 
keeping compulsory retirement, individ¬ 
uals opposed it One company sent lit¬ 
erature that urged him to veto the leg¬ 
islation eliminating mandatory retne- 
mcnl, attached to the pamphlets was a 
note from the company s lobbyist saying 
that be personally supported the measure 
l'hete is much to be said for the positions 
of both individuals and institutions, and 
even moi e to be said for their finding com¬ 
mon ground ■ 


No Telling How Old Is Old 

Old age i ' an incurable disease 
Seneca 

F oi all of medicine's skills one thing has not changed since 
Seneca's day Old age is as inevitable now as it was 
2,000 years ago Despite jogging s obvious benefits (for some 
people! it can do no moie than slow the decline of the heart 
and lungs The most conscientious exercises caiefui diet and 
cautious life-style cannot halt the giadual haidcning of the 
arteries, oi prevent the reduced output of critical hormones, 
or bt mg a cessation to the wholesale death of brain cells Such 
holding actions as face-liftsand skin tiealmentsare ultimate¬ 
ly futile They do not stop the stiffening of tissue that 
causes wiinkling, they only disguise it 
But as relentless as the toll of the years 
may be, doctors still find it extremely dif¬ 
ficult to generalize about when old age be¬ 
gins By populai reckoning in the U S , the 
watershed year is 65 Yet theie is such 
variability in the human condition that it 
is scientifically impossible to select a sin¬ 
gle yeai as the turning point even for 
small gioups of people As Authoi-Physi¬ 
cian Leopold Beliak points out "Some 
people who aie chronologically 80 arc bi¬ 
ologically only 60 Their bones, eyes ears 
skin - even reflexes and blood piessure 
— may be those one expects in a 60-year- 
old ’ C ompheatmg matters is the fact that 
physiological aging vanes not only from 
person to peison but within the individual 
as well Eyesight may fail while hearing 
remains acute Says Psychiaiust Robert 
N Butlei. director of the National insti¬ 
tute on Aging "One may be at different 
‘ages al one and the same time in terms of 
mental capacity, physical health, endurance, creativity and 
emotions " 

No one knows yet why human decline takes such a hel¬ 
ter-skelter course, or even what causes aging itself But it is 
not for lack of trving In recent years the new science of ger¬ 
ontology (the study of aging) has expended prodigious efforts 
to locale life s master clock and pei haps use that precious 
knowledge to slow it oi even stop it One locale foi the clock 
(if there is indeed only one) may be within the smallest unit 
of life, the cell Growing normal embryonic cells of various 
species in a lest tube, Biologist Leonard Hayfliek has made 
an astonishing finding they are not immortal as scientists 
believed from early expci iments, m which a single cell line 
had been cultivated for years, but have definite life spans 
Mouse cells divide only about twelve times before dying, 
chicken cells 25 limes, human cells 50 times That discovery 


could explain one important chaiactei istic of aging the in¬ 
evitable deterioialion of the body's immune system As the 
years pass the system s lymphoid cells, no longci able to pro¬ 
file! ale in adequate numbcis. lose then powei lo fight off in- 
vadeisand sometimes even mistake the bodv’sown tissue foi 
foreign bugs Thus the aged become inuensioglv vulnerable 
to diseases fi om cold v n uses to cancel 

The aged arc also vulnerable in othei wavs With the pas¬ 
sage of years tolerance of alcohol declines Ailhnli* and 
other degenerative diseases stiffen the joinl-s Blood piessme 
uses along with risk of strokes and heart attacks while the 
functions of such vital organs as the kidneys and the liver de¬ 
cline One ot the gieatesl differences between old and young 
is the body’s ability to respond to physical siicss A healthy 
pei son in his 20s oi 30s will be unaffected by a sudden chill 
because his internal heat-iegulatoi \ mechanism keeps Li is 
bixly tern pei aluie close to the normal 
98 (i 1 Theeldeily on the olhei hand are 
often unable to maintain such lempeia- 
tuie stability When they aie exposed to 
cold their bodv lempeialuie may diop 
sharply, sometimes fatallv 

Lven so many effects ol aging have 
been highly exaggeiated largelv because 
past studies of the aged have been based 
almost enltiely on the sick and institution¬ 
alized Gone for example is the myth ol a 
lack of sexuality in old age New studies 
show that many men arid women icmain 
sexually active well past 65 - sometimes 
with embarrassing zeal Anothei miscon¬ 
ception is that the elderly are dullards 
While they may not be able to come up 
with the answers as quickly as youngsters, 
their IU tests have repeatedly shown that 
the healthy elderly scoie as high if given a 
little extra time Moie remarkable, doc- 
lois arc increasingly finding that symp¬ 
toms dismissed in the past as ineuiabie se¬ 
nility — foigetfulness, disorientation inability lo do simple 
chores—can be reversed with drugs and psychotherapy 

As models of hlness in old age, researchers like to point 
to the inhabitants of the Abkhazia region of Soviet Georgia 
Many of these mountain people arc still active, working their 
gardens riding horseback, bathing in icy streams, well into 
their 80s --and not because they like yogurt Boston's Dr Al¬ 
exander Leaf who spent time with them, attributes their 
vigoi to diet (low fat, high protein, fewer calories), exercise 
and the right genes But psychological factors—the sense of 
being needed, the respect of the community—may also be 
important Soviet scientists tell of an elderly man forced to 
move from his village 1 hough he had never before been sick, 
he began to wither rapidly—until brought back to family and 
friends The same influences undoubtedly work among peo¬ 
ple everywhere as they cope with their final years 



Posing Soviet peasant at age 110 

The secret isn V yogurt 
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The Pains and Pleasures of Being “Thrown Out” at 65 


“At My Prime” 

Do not go gentle 
into that good 
night. 

Old age should 
burn and t ave 
at close of day 
Rage, rage 
again it the 
dying of the 
light 

At 69. the Rev Shir¬ 
ley B Goodwin lights for 
his elderly eompatnols 
with a zest that captuies 
the spirit of Dylan Thom¬ 
as' immortal advice to 
mortal man forced to ic- 
tire four yeais ago as so¬ 
cial relations executive of 
the Protestant Lpiscopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts he has been crusading ever since 
against what he sees as the injustice of being "thrown out ’ 
Says Goodwin "1 was perfectly healthy and able to do my 
job In fact, 1 was sort of at mv prime I had held the job for 
13 years 1 dealt with everything from alcoholics to pi ison ic- 
lorm If it had to do with people, I had to do with it ’ 

Unlike those who give wav to the depressions of un¬ 
wanted lclucmcnl (loodwm has found an outlet for some 
of his energies m lus very anger He has turned his whue- 
shmglcd home in 1 exington, ten miles fiom his old office in 
Boston into a hcadquarlets foi his campaign to improve 
the care of the aged in his community His initial target 
was l exington s Golden Age Club, which Goodwin felt was 
not concerned with the aged poor many of whom were 
fenced to live on welfate Goodwin helped found a nval or¬ 
ganization. the Council on Aging, which obtained $5,000 
fiom the T ederal Government to begin to meet the needs of 
the majority of some 2 500 townspeople 65 and older He 
fought successfully for the cluster of a town manager whoop 
posed the hiring of a staffer for the council Now local gov¬ 
ernment puts up $17,000 a year from which the Council on 
Aging pays a full-time coordinator and helps finance such 
services as "Meals on Wheels" for the old 

it*P lungs are improving because old people are fighting 
I foi then rights." says Goodwin, "I make too much 
noise to be forgotten ” Nonetheless, he is far from satisfied 
Although he and his wife I stelle, 67, live in lelative com¬ 
fort on their $900-a-month income of pension plus Social Se¬ 
curity. he no longer is eligible for benefits he had in his old 
job, such as housing and car allowances and health insur¬ 
ance He sees rising property taxes as a constant menace to 
old people trying to cling to the comfort—and memories 
— of their homes Goodwin pays $1,500 taxes a year on his 
house and half-acre lot. which he bought 17 years ago for 
$22,500 “'The city is spending thousands of dollais on con¬ 
servation lands because it doesn't want Lexington to 
change," he says, “but it is forcing the elderly out of town 
with high taxes The town is spending $15 million on kids. 
$17.000 on old people Do you see a problem there' 1 " 

When not campaigning Goodwin keeps busy cleaning 
up the damage aone his trees by a freak blizzard last May 
He insists on cutting his own firewood “because it keeps me 
in good shape and [ enjoy it" He thrives on challenges 
The Rev Shu ley Goodwin is raising hell from retirement 



“It’s a Relief” 

Ci Arthui Kuechen- 
meister telired 1 3 months 
ago from his $25 000-a- 
yeui job as a tire technol¬ 
ogist for Urn i ova I with a 
sense of serious foiebod- 
ing ‘The woist pail of 
it is the feeling that 
you're washed up you re 
thiough,' he says 'You 
leel that your life is ovei 
with you ic no longer a 
part of the team, the 
group They don’l want 
you any moic 

But now that he has 
had a chance to savoi the 
life of pensioned Icisuie 
(his after-tax income is 
uiuphly the same as his 
take-home pay the yeui 
before) Kuechenmeister finds the ordeal not only bearable 
but downughl pleasant ' Its a relief to be reined, he ad¬ 
mits m almost surprised tones I m satisfied I m huppiet 
not working than I was working T he tensions are gone If I 
want to stay up to midnight Lev watch a foolbull game 1 
don't have to wony about getting up the next morning 

The transition from secict diead to iclicf was not abrupt 
In the first few months after tciumg Kuechenmeister would 
drop in at I'nuoyals international division offices in Ite- 
tioit just to sec how projects were going m hi.s department 
Having spent 39 years with the company, he could not di¬ 
vorce himself easily from the things you stalled but weren t 
completed when you left 

Since last April though he has not been back Ht pie- 
fers now to woik in the flowei guldens around his com¬ 
fortable three-bedroom home in Grosse Pointe Paik read 
txxiks and play with his daughiei’s six-yeai-old son He 
keeps in shape with twice-weekly games of golf and tennis 
He finds himself taking better care of the lawn, the house 
the cars He and his wile Helen 63 make occasional treks 
to Colorado and Honda, but he does not share all his ac¬ 
tivities with her Says he 'We have made an effort to have 
separate interests so we re not together 24 hours a day 

One thing that Kuechenmeistei is trying to improve is 
his modest portfolio of investments 1 have some invest 
ments that I in going to seriously work at ’ he says '! his is 
an outlet I see that will certainly be taxing my intellect 

K uechenmeister s feeling of contentment contrasts with 
the tone of an article he wiote last wintei foi L'mioy 
al's company magazine criticizing forced letirement The 
thing I was objecting to," he says "is that someone picked 
a mandatory point Age isn t a very good cntenon ' Aftei 
reading the story, one of his foi mer Kisses offeied him whai 
might have seemed like a dream deal a four-month con¬ 
sultancy at the company s Venezuelan plant But the months 
weie May through August and Kuechenmeister discoveied 
he no longer wanted a job that would depnve him of ■ ihe 
most beautiful lime of the yeui in Michigan ' 

There remains, Kuechenmeistei admits, a weed m his 
garden of pleasures ‘Prices and salaries keep going up, but 
pensions don l," he observes I'm a little worried but theie’s 
nothing I can do about it ' One impractical dream "If I 
only knew we were going to die at 70 xav, we could spend 
all we have in the yeais that are left ' 
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The United States 


An Ovation 
For Bert 

No hard feelings —at 
least not in public 

A s Ben I .iikc siiode into the gland 
ballroom ot Ness York C tly s Wal¬ 
dorf Aslona Hotel Iasi week mote than 
800 soung brokets and bankers burst into 
prolonged applause The warm welcome 
by members of the Investment Xssocia- 
tron of New York meant mainly that 
I anee still had friends far from his na¬ 
tive Georgia Partly out of respect for h's 
feisty fight against leasing Washington 
but more clearI) out of appreciation for 
the conservative economic views that he 
had voiced as Jimmy Carter s Budget Di¬ 
rector the audience gave I anee three 
standing ovations and interrupted his 24- 
min sjteeeh ten times with whistles, ap¬ 
plause and shouts of appioval 

l anee refer led to his Washington or¬ 
deal only by indirection and with some 
counity Georgia jokes about plucked 
chickens and soori-to-be-slaughtei ed 
lambs lie told of the elderly woman who 
picked out a chicken at a meat market 
peered undet its wings poked its breast 
and tested its thighs, then reacted it 
Complained the butcher ‘lady, I don t 
think you could pass a test like that 
Lance also told ol a /cm visitor who was 
pleased at seeing a lamb and a lion shar¬ 
ing a pen and praised the /ookeeper for 
fulfilling the biblical piophtvy that natu 
tal enemies would one day live peacefully 
side by side ‘ But sit," teplied the atten¬ 
dant. we put in a new lamb every day 
Lance suggested mote settously that 
his own experience in Washington should 
not frighten other businessmen from seis¬ 
ing in the governmental /oo even if a 




New Army recruits waiting (or immunization shots at Fort Jackson, S.C. 


meal-market kind of inspection is re- . 
guued But he warned against the ten¬ 
dency of Cmvei nmem and business to act | 
as adversaries More businessmen in Gov- j 
eminent service he suggested might re- | 
dtice the liution Argued I anee There ■ 
ate things that only business can do, and | 
things that only Government can do Gov- 1 
cinmcnt must be open and lesportsive and j 
willing to heat whal vou have to say ! 
Would he be willing to leturii to Gov- I 
eminent in view of whal happened to him [ 
as Budget Dnectoi ’ Said I mice Iheim- , 
portanl thing for me and fot you is to he I 
able to sav in the future Yes 1 ant will- ' 
ing to he pait of the process ’ ■ 



Bert and LaBelle Lance acknowledging applause at New Vdrk’s Waldorf Astoria 

Three ovations and some Georgia country jokes about chicken % and lambs 


Rating the 
Volunteer Army 

A Rand study says it’s better 
than many believed 

W 'hen the draft ended in June 1973 
the new volunteei Army began at¬ 
tracting a long gray line of critics In 
Congress and elsewhere detractors ol 
the changed Army maintained that it 
would not be able to meet the nation's 
defense manpower needs, that its qual¬ 
ity would decline, its costs rise out of 
sight and, pethajis wotsl of all, it would 
turn into a mercenary force composed 
mainly of the black poor in search of 
good pay 

Last week the Rand < orp , in a study 
loi the Pentagon, argued that the nation 
is far better off with volunteer soldiers 
than with draftees The 394-page report 
is the work of Richard V L. Cooper, 
a respected economist and manpower 
specialist His key findings, as outlined 
in his report and in an interview with 
TlMt 

Quantity The Army can indeed meet its 
recruiting requirements with volunteers, 
though it has always been harder to fill 
than the Air Force, Marines or Navy, 
w hich are smaller and have rarely resort¬ 
ed to the draft Although the 17- to 21- 
year-old population will decrease from 
1980 through the early '90s, there will ac¬ 
tually be a greater proportion of high 
school graduates—the prime recruiting 
target Still, says Cooper, "the pool of el¬ 
igible young people the Army draws from 
will be smaller, and that means it must 
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be able to reduce its turnover and lower 
the need for more recruits ” He proposes 
screening applicants more carefully, of¬ 
fering incentive bonuses and allowing free 
trips home between assignments 

Quality As the Armv has been insisting 
all along, it is signing up higher-caliber 
men than those who were dragged into 
uniform by the diafi Since eonscnption 
ended, the portion of enlistees in the lop 
three of four mental categories used for 
classifying eligible people has increased 
from 76T to 93‘\ The Army's strategy 
is to continue raising standaids so that 
the lowest mental category can eventually 
lie eliminated Since the end of ihe draft 
the Army has already ledueed the pro¬ 


portion of the bottom-category enlistees 
to 11 C! r from 24 c 'i 

Cost The critics’ claim that the volun¬ 
teer military is responsible for the soai- 
tng costs of defense manpowei is 'plain¬ 
ly incorrect." says Cooper Thus fai he 
reports, "the volunteei foice has added 
less than $300 million to the budget cost 
of defense manpowei about two-tenths 
of IT of the defense budget While 
spending for defense personnel did use 
from about $22 billion in 1964 to moie 
than $50 billion in 1976 in part because 
of the highei pay scale, the primary cause 
was the highei cost of ci\ ilian defense cm 
ployees and a miiuaiv letiiement system 
enacted at the end of World Wat 11 


Blacks and the poor In proportion to 1 
their eligible numbers Cooper points out, 
twice as many blacks as whites served in 
the old Army That ratio has stayed about 
the same under the new volunteei system, 
which he views as a ‘positive sign" for the 
blacks and also for the country His lea- 
sonirg despite the raised standards more 
blacks are qualifying for ihe Army und 
now constitute 23' i of those being tnducl- 
ed into the Arms Argues Cixipci Peo¬ 
ple aie signing on for the same reasons 
thev alwavs did They are young people 
noi sure of what they want to do 1 his is 
not a poor mans Aimv Despite wide- 
spiead unemployment among black 
south he sees no chance of the U S ever 
having a predominantly black Army ■ 


WANTED 
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Eratication 

There ate more Kits tunning 1 
acioss streets hcie than ehil- | 
dien, complains Chicagoan | 
\cinic RufTin Indeed in old j 
neighboi hoods on the cits s 
West Side, ihe lodents many i 
of which have become immune ' 
to ihe poisons used by the j 
health department, are having | 
a population explosion They 
hue kids laid kitchens and j 
even battle lesidenls for toma- j 
toes and cantaloupes growing 
in backvaid gardens 

What to do’ Waul 22 Al- 
dciman 1 rank D Slemberk 
tried a new approach With 
$500 from the ward tieasury 
and $220 from local business¬ 
men, he offered a $1 bounty on 
every rat killed Residents j 
armed themselves with bats ‘ 
homemade spears and Pash- I 
lights, and waited on then 1 
porches for the rats to appear 
Result some families made 20 
kills a night, and the bounty 
fund was depleted within a 
week To continue his war on 
rats. Stemberk wrote President 
Carter for federal aid The al¬ 
derman also wants the Piesi- 
dent to put Government scien¬ 
tists to work developing a new 
poison—one powerful enough 
to kill Ward 22 s super rats 


Americana 


On the Phone 
War Front 

Reflecting a trend that New 
Yoik Telephone Supeivisot 
I dward C Small calls ' symp¬ 
tomatic and i effective of the so¬ 
ciety in which we live.' 15', 
of all phone customers now 
have unlisted numbers, up 
from 8 5' i ten veats ago One 
reason is to escape annoving 
calls from such groups as pushy 
salespeople -peddling evety- 
ihmg from insuiance policies 
to vacation homes -and ovet- 
zealous charities But Ihe pn- 
vaey invaders are beginning to 
tight back with a new weap¬ 
on an automated dialei and le- 
coidcd-message player that 
can make up to I 000 calls a 
day Because the device blan¬ 
kets enure telephone exchang¬ 
es automatically dialing all 
the numbeis, both listed and 
unltsled---no one can escape 
the unwanted pitches And 


I taking the phone off the htxik | which activates equipment 
] activates a howlet device of j that sounds a fake busy sig- 
| slowly using intensitv ; nal if someone phones To have 

But wail 1 The battle of ma- i the bu// turned off, the sub- 
i chines is escalating In Vn- I scuber dials the special num- 
, ginia, the Chesapeake and Po- j her again If the test woiks 
! lomac Telephone to is testing | out, the service will piobably 
j lot 90 days a service named j be expanded, providing priva- 
i Dial-a-Busy A pation who j cy seekeis wilh an alternative 
i wants no calls dials a number I to disconnecting their phones 
i 




Chasing Away the Blues 


Since last yeai s massive cheat¬ 
ing scandal. West Point jusi 
cannot seem to gel back to nor¬ 
mal last week, a three-gen- 
eial boaid of investigators 
icpoited that the military 
academy suffered from poot 
morale, resistance to change 
and a slackening of the pur¬ 
suit of excellence Their re- 
ixirt cited such cadet slang 
terms us '‘axil on academics' 
and "cooperate and graduate 
as indicative of the attitude of 
a large majority of a typical 
class Perhaps worst of all, the 
officers said a relatively hu¬ 
morless atmosphere seems to 


| prevail A certain grimness 
■ mai ks many of the cadets ” 

The generals largely en¬ 
dorsed the academy s super- 
strict honoi code but utged of¬ 
ficials to differentiate 'between 
j a college prank and a se- 
! nous intent to deceive, which 
j compromises honoi " 1 ot ex- 
! ample the study noted the 
j classic dilemma I of I whether 
j placing unauthorized articles 
i in a laundry bag is an honot vi- 
j olauon ' As fuilhei morale 
: boosters the generals urged the 
I Point to fostei a sense of hu- 
j mot among cadets- -and pro- 
i duce a winning football team 
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A brass band struck up 
tt altziny Matilda and the 
Odd Couple stiode to the dais 
in Melbourne's Exhibition 
Building Two formei Austia- 
liaii Prime Mimsleis of oppos¬ 
ing panics Sir John Gorton 
ilibetal 1968-71) and Gough 
Whitlam (L abor 1972-75) were 
on the same political platform 
The selling was a confeienee 
on constitutional reform and 
Cioilon 66, kicked oft the pio- 
ceedings b> quoting Omat 
K. has ya m H on Id m <• not shat- 
tet ir to hits—and then remold 
it neuter to the Heart s desire< 
Whitlam 61 applauded polite¬ 
ly then lose to the podium foi 
a speech that was all the mote 
eamesl since he had been 
unieicmomously sacked two 
veais ago by the Queen's gov¬ 
ernor -geneial I lorn this his 
tone convention he pto- 
claimed would emeige almlv 
democratic constitution and a 
tttily independent Australia 
Since that is what Cioilon 
wanted too hi found Ins one¬ 
time adveisaiv Whitlam i 
leasonablc soi t i»l" bloke 


Brigitte Bardot shows off the new fashions she helped create 


Less is nmie lias usually 
been Brigitte Bardot's altitude 
toward threads last tt.u BB 
lent hei ideas and signatuic 
to a collect'i'P of shot! 
shorts dtes-.es blouses and 
shirts dialed be het Inend 
Dcsignei Arlette Nastat. I hen 
collei t'on this \e;u lends to be 
ampler as Baulot dcmonsti.it 
ed bv mi'deling one of hei 
striped angina swealei-tunics 
and gold lame thigh bools She 
then retired to the seclusion of 
hei Si-Iiupe/ villa to it'ic 
biatc her 4lid bn thday 


V\ hen his friend Jimmy Car¬ 
ter was running loi the pics- 
idcncv Andrew Young had a 
gripe shared by many olhei . 
voteis he cuuldn t hguie out 
the candidates stand on for- 1 
eign police But then Young 1 
made up his nund that C at tei s 
instincts must be light if inn 
my s momma went to India in 
the Peace C nips Miss Lillian 
raised her hoy limrnv in a spn - 
it ol idealism mixed with tht : 
spirit of lough deteimination 
said the US Amhassadoi to 
the United Nations last week 
in a speech helote the Sena- \ 
goguc C ounciI of America I he , 
occasion was Ihe presentation 
of the councils peace pita to 
Miss l illtan 79 Past lecipi 1 
cuts John F. Kennedy, Martin Lu¬ 
ther King Jr., Earl Warren and 
Nelson Rockefeller. Why does 
Jimmy s mom late such an 
award’ Besides her elTotis in 
India. Miss l illian explained 
Young has lived a constant 
struggle foi peace amid the 
poverty tension and dilTeienc , 
es in south tieoigia Well 
shrugged his while-halted lis- 


icnei it all crone easy Drawled 
Miss l ilium I was bom lov 
mg cveivhodv 

■ 

I or a pnnccss Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth's sislci Margaret has 

nevei had much luck with 


fatiy-tale tomances Duly- 
bound lo give up hei uue love 
Ciioup ( aplain Peter Town¬ 
send, she sctlleil foi Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones, and is now legallv 
scpaialc-d Accouling to Mar- 
gaiets fllends quoted m Ihe 
Bnlisli v'ceklv Woman s Chin 
ihe match with Junes came 
about because M.ugaiet ic- 
cciveila letter hunt lownscnd 
announcing his plans to mar¬ 
ie anothei that evening I 
became engaged lo lony l! 
was no coincidence ' Maigarei 
told hei ft lends She has also 
levealed hei doubts about te- 
rnauymg li would piobably 
be too much ol a bore Her 
steady date for theatergoing 
and vacations isRoderlc ( Rod¬ 
dy ) Llewellyn, a landscape gar- 
denei IS yeais her junior who 
has lately removed his single 
caning and cut his shaggy 
locks He will not, however ac¬ 
company Maigarei on her of¬ 
ficial visit to the US this 
month 


When he isn t ski tilling 
fanlasv fashions Designei 
Yves Saint Laurent, 41 does a 
bit of wnliil!’ 11 Is woi k ill pio- 
ecss is pait inltospeclmn and 
pail obscication ol his lamous 
fi lends No publication dale 
tin the book has yel been set¬ 
tled on but an excel pi has just 
appealed m l.e Monde Ihe 
suhied Maria Callas. 1 he sing¬ 
er wiole Sami lament eight 
months before hei dealh ap¬ 
pealed to him as a “diva 
among divas empress queen, 
goddess, witch haid-woiking 
magician, and above all di¬ 
vine' He lamented that her 
voice had evapoiated out not¬ 
ed that "it has fled this impure, 
debasing, pulrified air which 
was going to smother it. petri¬ 
fy tt, degiade it' lo Yves, 
Mana was a great solitaiy ea 
gle whose outspread wings 
have hidden forever those who 
will outlive hei " 


As an aspiring singer at 
Manhattan's gav Continental 
Baths, Bette Midler never 
minded the towel-clad clien¬ 
tele But Bette is fussiet these 
days When Dustin Hoffman ar¬ 
rived in blue jeans lo tape 
NBC s Dec 7 show. The Bette 



Miss Lillian mugs with Andrew Young before accepting a peace prize 
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I Mullet Spatial the Divine 
j Miss M demanded that he 
I spiuce up OK it's time foi 
1 you to change into your tux " 
i she announced, then piocecd- 
ed to yank off his jeans De¬ 
spite then disagreement on at¬ 
tire Belle and friend managed 
to collaboiate on a song Dus¬ 
tin wiote the music, and Bette 


] that is no longer human What 
, will it look like' That says Jas- 
I trow, is gusi foi his next book 


An old pro at assessing po¬ 
litical cut tents Washington 
C iovei not Dixy Lee Ray also 
knows about the ripples on a 
liver 1 01 her third vacation 


day since taking office last Jan¬ 
uary (the first two weie spent 
, lishingl the outdoors-loving 
j Cioveinoi paddled down the 
Yakima Rivei The patty of 27 
including Ray s gray poodle 
Jacques icqimed foui laige 
rafts and enioyed a luncheon 
of baibectied beef avocados 
stuffed with shrimp and cham¬ 


pagne T‘ was really pleasant, 
floating pasi basalt cliffs cov¬ 
ered with lichen and watching 
the swallows, savs Ray, 61 
But neai the end the Govcinot 
got the old competitive urge 
and suggested a race 'We pul 
out minds and paddles to 
woik'saysRay And we beat 
1 the others to the finish line 


the Ivtics Like, foi example ! 
“I'm glad you called I got J 
nothing to do C ome on, let s I 
shoot the breeze | 

■ 

The man with the glasses is 
not standing before an abstract 
painting Scientist Robert Jas¬ 
trow is posing in front of a com¬ 
puter mosaic of the sun s coro¬ 
na made from a NASA photo¬ 
graph As founder and director 
of NASA's Goddard Institute for 
Space Studies, Jastrow, 52 has 
long been studying the solar 
system and has written a new 
book about it. Until the Sun 
Dies (Norton. S8 95) “U tells 
the story of the creation, based 
on scientific evidence," says 
Jastrow “It shows us that we 
are humble, junior citizens on 
the block in a large world The 
true life of the cosmos is far be¬ 
yond our comprehension'' But 
6 billion years from now, Jas¬ 
trow says, the sun will die and 
man by that time will have 
evolved into a different form 
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Economy & Business 


Halving the Expense Account 


A pseudo-Solomonie tax decision 


li hen a husitres \ executive taut har.ee 
off a 555 luncheon on a tax return arul a 
trruk driver tan not deduct hr, XI 50 sand 
with then we need hasu tax reform 

S o declared Jimmy Caitei in his 
election campaign, during which 
time he swore off demon rum and 
all olhci stiong drink Now, as 
President, he takes an occasional light 
Scotch and he is about to serve up at 
least a mintpiohibition on what he calls 
"the thiee-martini lunch" What Carter 
intends to recommend to C ongtess in 
mid-Octobci as pail of his tax leform' 
program, is bound to set up howls fioni 
even leetotaling business people, as well 
as restauialeurs, hoteliers and pur¬ 
veyors of goodies ftom sit loin to stuffed 
olives 

Carter is most likely to accept a rec¬ 
ommendation that only half the price of 
a business meal may be treated as a le¬ 
gitimate expense and thus deducted from 
a company s ptelax income And that is 
the least drastic o( thiee alternatives he 
is considering Another is to set a limit 
on deductions of 415 a peison per meal 
1 he thud most unlikely recomtncnda 
lion rest! let business people to deducting 
expenses equal to those giantcd Cun 


eminent employees tiaveling on official 
business $50 a day fot both meals and 
lodging in New York C irv, $55 in most 
of the rest of the country 

The onc-half proposal was put for¬ 
ward by Treasury Secretary W Michael 
Blumenthal--unenthusiastically The for¬ 
mer chairman of Bendix Corp at hist 
si night to defend the expense-account 
lunch But in a long session in the White- 
House earlier this year, Blumenthal and 
his aides came away convinced that C'ai- 
ter s moral conviction compelled him to 
lake action against what he believes to 
be an unjustified excess 

Blumenthal s lecommendation is a 
pseudo-Solomonie decision that Treasury 
people estimate would hatch raise $100 
million m tax revenue That is a pid¬ 
dling amount on the scale ol (rovemmeni 
finance and an indication that nowheie 
neat the numheis of executives Carter 
seems to suspect are using expense ac 
counts to live it up at taxpayers' 
expense 

Undoubtedly there are abuses ( ht- 
eagoans tell of a local executive who 
has supposedly never spent a paveheck 
in 50 seats hut lives entirely off the ex¬ 
pense account The ovetwhelming ma¬ 
jority ol companies howevet carefully 



Vi) 




monitor the entertainment spending of 
then executives, most of whom do not 
dare down three martinis at lunch for 
feat of flying back to the office without 
benefit of airplane 

The expense-account meal stietches 
an executive's time by enabling him to 
conduct business over a lunch table, and 
the almospheie in many icslauranis 
where both host and guest are on neu- 
tial tutf and no phones ring affords a 
mote congenial setting for discussion than 
an office In many companies, the ex¬ 
pense account is also a petk fot exec¬ 
utives who have canted at least limned 
disciclion over how they spend then lime 
and the company s money Manhattan 
Public Relations Man John Scanlon 
makes a wiv complatnt "It took me all 
my life to get into the eating class and 
now lhc-\ want to take it away from 
me' 

f here ate no exact tigmc-s hut own¬ 
ers of a number of leading leslautants 
estimate that more than 50 ', of then 
lunch business comes from expense-ac¬ 
count customers Sometimes business 
spending appmaches 100' <. especially in 
luncheon clubs and lestaurants that ed¬ 
ict to conventions Says Sug Joigcnscn 
manager of the Midnight Sun in At¬ 
lanta s convention aiea 'We hgute 65'/ 
of our volume is busmess-ielated If we 
lost even 10'! ol that it would put peo¬ 
ple out of work The National Res¬ 
taurant Association accoidmglv pledges 
a hatd lobbying hght against the Caiter 
proposal 


S imilat pleas from restauialeurs 
and unions defeated a harsher plan 
by John I Kennedy in 1%I to 
put a $4 to $7 limit on tne de¬ 
ductibility' of business meals The great¬ 
est irony of the expense-account imbro¬ 
glio is that the people likely to be most 
hurl by a crackdown ate not high-living 
executives but modestly paid waiters and 
kitchen help 

Cartel has received from the Trea- 
suty othei recommendations that would 
further pain the bus,ness community 
Among the suggested cutbacks an end 
to tax-deductible tickets to sports and 
cultural events for clients and no write¬ 
offs of the differential for first-class air 
travel Given Carter's lax-reform ap¬ 
proach, businessmen may understandably 
begin to wonder if they are not being 
treated like so many economy-class 
passengers ■ 
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No R est at 89 

Ed Ball hangs on to an empire 

F or Edward Ball, the debate about ex¬ 
tending the mandatory i etirement age 
from 65 to 70 must seem like a plentiful 
waste of time A peppery 89. Ball is a mon¬ 
umentally stubborn union-busting Gov¬ 
ernment-fighting apostle of 19th century 
free enterprise As senior trustee of the es¬ 
tate of the late chemical hen Allred 1 du 
Pont, he regularly puts in a full, often tu¬ 
multuous work week managing one of the 
nation's greatest private treasuries Op¬ 
erating out of a spartan office in Jack¬ 
sonville. Ma , the slightly stooped 5-ft 5- 
in entrepreneur has long been an 
awesome political and financial power in 
the state Lately though. Ball s iron rule 
has been seriously challenged by some dis¬ 
sident trustees including Alfied du Pont s 
grandson, Alfred du Pont Dent The 
ciotchety octogenarian is now in the light 
of his life, battling legal moves to oust 
him and sell off part of the estate 

The stakes aie enormous When Ball 
took over management of the estate at Al¬ 
fred's death 42 years ago it was woith 
$27 million aflei taxes Ioday it is es¬ 
timated at more than $2 billion ‘I he 
mainstay of the estate is its rich stock potl- 
folio, which includes 1 I million shares 
of Geneial Molois C orp , and 702 880 
shaies of 1 1 ilu Pont de Nemours & Co 
Still, much of the trusts growth is 
the result of Ball's ability to buy or stall 
businesses cheap and build them into 
moneymakers Fot example, there is the 
estate’s controlling inteicst in St Joe Pa- 
pei Co . which Ball founded and expand¬ 
ed until ioday it is practically a private- 
holding company itself St hie controls a 
score of paper mills and hoxmakmg plants 
tn the U S , Britain and Ireland, two prof¬ 
itable latlr'-ads. and owns 23' ’< of Char¬ 
ter Co. a lucksonvillc-based conglomer¬ 
ate that is in myriad undertakings fiom 
gasoline refining to planning a model city 
for the Shah of Iran In building the es¬ 
tate, Ball also made a string of piofitable 
investments for himself His personal 
wealth is about $50 million, much of it 
from his huge interest in the repetitively 
named Florida National Ranks of Flor¬ 
ida. Inc a holding company with 32 sub¬ 
sidiary banks across the state 

T he Du Pont estate also owned 5?//r< of 
Florida National—but in 1966 Con¬ 
gress forbade charitable trusts to hold in¬ 
terests in both banking and nonbanking 
businesses Disposition of the estate's 
stock in the bank holding company then 
became the cause of a skirmish between 
Ball and Fellow Trustees Dent and Wil¬ 
liam B Mills, a former bank president 
After a long, complicated hght. Ball a few 
months ago found a way to meet the let¬ 
ter of the law without losing control the 
individual owners of the bank holding 
company's stock—including Ball himself 
—voted to buy the estates stock for $18 
|^a share Thus Ball maintains his clout in 
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\ the banks affans In an eleventh-hour ef- 
j foil to wrench control from Ball Mills j 
| came up with another buyer Hugh t til- j 
\ verhousc Mills law partner who offered ■ 
| $18 50 a share Despite Culver houses 1 
higher bid the com t it-fused to block the 1 
J Ball-engineered sale of the stock and last . 
month the ledeial Reseivc gave its le- 1 
iuctant blessing to the deal 

Ball's tumbles arc tar fiom over He i 
is also lighting a suit hi ought by Mills to j 
have hint ousted as tiustee Mills charges i 
; that Ball, who has suffered four heart at- | 
] tacks and undergone two cataract opet- j 
! attons, is not physically up to the job Mills j 
i and Dent also criticize Ball s urge to go \ 
\ on expanding the esiale hy putting so i 
much of us earnings back into the ttusls 1 
sailed enteiprtses and not enough into j 
chanty They insist the will stipulates that | 
] earnings fiom the estate be used to aid j 
the crippled children of Delaware a te- j 
search institute and a hospital Fot start¬ 
ers. Mills and Dent want the estate to sell ! 
off St Joe Paper Co Says Ball ‘I can’t j 
think of anything worse If we'd listened I 
i to the likes of Mills and Ii)ent, the trust | 
would still be about $27 million ’ j 

That unbending attitude is typical of 
Ball, who was born into one of Virginia s 
oldest families quit school early and 
moved fiom job to job in search of fame 
and fortune He was peddling law books 
when his sister Jessie, became Alfred du 
Pom’s thud wife, and shortly afterward 
Ball was hired as the millionaire s aide 
Du Pont, a onetime chief duector of the 
family business, was seeking to build an 
empiie of hts own in I londa Before and 
during the Depression, Ball made regu- , 
lar swings through Florida for Du Pont, ] 
buying up businesses and land at bargain I 
prices When Du Pont died in 1935, Ball 
was the choice to manage the estate 

Ball’s mulish and ruthless uses of pow¬ 
er are legend Rather than bend to union | 


demands in 1963. he took a nine-year 
strike on the Florida Last ('oast Railway 
He ran the line with scab labor and man- 
ageis trimmed featherbedded jobs to pio- 
duce the road's first profits since World 
War H When Ball decided that the tax¬ 
es of seveial Florida counties weie loo 
high, he simply paid half the bill only 
Dade C ounty had Lhe temerity to sue 

Despite hts pugnaciousness in busi¬ 
ness, Ball seeks to present a personal air 
of courtliness, especially to women He 
lives frugally, owns only four suits, and 
long ago he bought up a batch of cheap 
dime-store spectacles with ptogresstvely 
thicker lenses that he keeps in his office 
safe \fter each wot king day Ball holds 
court at hisapai tment. downing gingct ale 
and boui bon and spinning yarns for his 
cronies The lite suns him, and until he 
"ciosses the creek," he intends to go on 
with it Says he What is retirement any¬ 
how except sitting in a rocking chan and 
listening to vour ai teries hai den ’ ’ ■ 

Bayer as Buyer 

A war over Alka-Seltzer? 

B ayei AG, the huge W'esl German 
chemical firm is best known in the 
U S for a pioduct it has not owned for 60 
years its American i ights to the name and 
irademaik ol Bayer aspmn weie confis¬ 
cated dunng World War I and thereafter 
given to Sterling Drug Since the '50s, Bay¬ 
er (pronounced Buy-ei in Germany! has 
been getting back into the U S market, 
acquiring Mobay C hemical of Pittsburgh 
and ( utter Laboratories of Berkeley, Cal¬ 
if , but it has never legained a significant 
position in U S consumel drugs Last 
week it moved to do so, by offering “at 
least $40 a share fot a contioiling m- 
leiest in Miles I aboratoites, tlkharl, 
Ind based maker of Alka-ScIt/er and 
One-a-Day vitamins If Bayer bought all 
*> 4 million Miles shares, the purchase 
would swallow $216 million of the $500 
million that Bayer has pledged to invest in 
the U S during the next live years 

Directors of Miles said they would 
consider the bid-but added tcasingly 
that they are also weighing unofficial pro¬ 
posals from other suitors, also said to be 
Fuiopean W'all Stieet scented Lhe pros 
peel of a piofitable bidding war, and Miles 
shares jumped fiom around $29 before the 
proposal to more than $42, last Friday 
the stock closed at $40’ 4 

Acquisition of Miles would raise Bav- 
er’s American sales to around $1 billion 
a vear (wot Idwide sales last year weie $8 3 
billion, and profits $181 million i But Bay¬ 
ei officials sav that though they mav go 
higher than their opening $40 a-sharc of¬ 
fer, they have no intention of getting into 
a long battle for Miles and besides, 
Washington trusthusters aie examining 
whether the acquisition would violate an¬ 
titrust laws Should they oppose the take- 
ovet the traders who have grabbed up 
Miles stiick may need some of Alka-Selt- 
zer’s plop, plop, fizz, fr/z relief ■ 
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Vanessa Redgrave as Julia and Jane Fonda as her friend Lillian Heilman 


A Convoluted Memoir of the f 30s 

JUl 1A Dneeted h\ Pied Ztnneinann S< uenplav bv I/ 17/1 Sen vent 


O n paper Jului sounds like an exem¬ 
plary American lilm In sharp con¬ 
trast Ui most current big-budget movies 
it trades m serious ideas rather than com 
ic-book fantasies and it even has the guts 
to buck Hollywood s longstanding emhui 
go on heroines by stai 1 mg two si long in¬ 
telligent women who care about othei 
things than men Since they aie played 
by Jane Fonda and Vanessa Kcdginve 
it's hard to imagine how Julia could fail 
—but fail to a sad extent it does I or all 
the taste, talent and money th.it have been 
lavished on tins film, it is stubbornly lack¬ 
ing in passion and lile 

Julia's problems trace back to its 
source, a I lllian Heilman stoiy that ap¬ 
pealed in her 1973 memon Pentunento ' 
Whatevei its virtues this elliptical tale is 
risky movie material a hnef meditation 1 
on the author s 20-yeai telationslup with 
a wealthy chtldhotid friend who ultimate¬ 
ly died fighting F uiopcun fascism Julia ‘ 
is short on plot and gimps aiound in tune , 
Curiously enough the him screatots havt , 
not addressed them .elves to the cinematic ; 
challenges that Julia laises Instead thev 
mtsguidedly reproduce Heilman's convo¬ 
luted initiative all the while padding the 
stoiy with supeifluous scenes that add lit- 
cral-mindcd psycholognal footnotes to | 
the action Tlie movie that emeiges is a 1 
glossy bio flick that supeihci.il!> charts I 
the rise of Lallian Heilman Young left- 
im Playwright 

The film woi ks up some steam only 
when it is recounting the eenlial anec ; 
dole of the original story a scaiy 1937 ' 
tiain ride in which Heilman (Fonda) ! 
smuggles $50,000 to Julia I Redgrave) and | 


hei antifascist comiadcs in Heilm Once- 
tor /innemaim 'Utah \ni>n 1 bimgs. 1 Cua- 
li.im (.■lecncsquc sense of intrigue to this 
adventure and he sets up .1 poweiful cli 
m.ictic scene When Heilman finally ai- 
rtves in a smokv Beilin vale to deliver 
the Unit hei leise humc-d convetsation 
with Julia sums up cvcivlhmg the film 
has lieen using to say about iiiendship 
liolitical commitment and glowing up Si¬ 
multaneously the two stai performances 
ciystalli/e I o'ida s Heilman, who has 
pieviously come acioss as a rather abra¬ 
sive mnnv suddenly becomes .1 figure of 
some substance and courage Redgiaves 
Julia who is generally shoilchanged by 
the film —metainor phoses into a complete 
tevolution.ils hei calm voice and flam¬ 
ing eyes convey both the scicnitv and pas¬ 
sion of the Uue believei 

The rest of the time, luliit is mired in 
its makci's mistakes of aesthetic judg¬ 
ment The many flashlnicks to the Fuel - 
oincs girlhood days have more to do with 
the conventions of old fashioned movies 
than with the characters lelalionship 
The bland scenes that dwell on Heilman s 
loveaffan with Wntei Daxhiell Hammett 
(Jason Roburdsl aie as cl vptic as they are 
urelevant Meanwhile othei poorly de¬ 
lineated slippolling characlcis prance 
around without apparent put pose 

Perhaps to give Julia the aura of art 
/innemann has dotted the film with pret¬ 
ty teaming images, and they ate supeib- 
!y rendered by < inematographer Douglas 
Slocombc But this is artiness not art 
1 hough Julia is all dressed up to be a 
great movie, it never figures out how to 
get where it wants logo - Frank Rich 


A Mortality Play 

BOBBN DLLRNFLD 
Du ected by Sydney Pollack 
Set ecu play by Alvin Sat pent 

R omance is a function of frustiation 
However inteicsting their troubles 
along the way the legendaiy Tristan and 
Isolde would exer t but small claim on any¬ 
one's imagination if, in the etui, they 
were permitted to settle down in a split 
level to raise 2 4 children and give each 
othei head colds Death is of course 
the thing that Finally and definitively sep 
males lovers in our euluiies gieatest 
romances 

But as a iuIc it is implicitly undei- 
stood to be the agent of othei almost 
equally potent divisive foices class dis¬ 
tinctions, for example, or unyielding mo 
rality and the fact that such consid¬ 
erations have the power to keep post¬ 
modern loveis apait for no mote than 
about ^0 seconds presents the conlem- 
por.ny novelist 01 Film make! with a tath- 
et serious pioblcm in plot construction 
What burners e .111 he possibly acate to 
fiustratc his lovers in order to li create 
contrast foi their lew moments of middlc- 



Keller and Pacino 

■tn ohsessise preot’i a pa 11 on 


passage bliss and 2) strike an ominous 
chord in order to prepare us for the 
laige final frustration ’ 

Bohbv Deerfield which might have 
been subtitled "A Mortality Play," offeis 
an intelligent and quite moving solution 
to this problem by using the title char¬ 
acters obsessive preoccupation with the 
possibility of his own demise (and his at¬ 
tempts to deny that preoccupation 
through a studied lack of afTect) as a 
means of dulling the romantic impulse 
Deerfield is a star racing di iver whose suc¬ 
cess is based on a superrationality that re¬ 
quires a cutting off of all emotion But 
then a car that is the twin of Deerfield's 
spins out of control, its driver is horribly 
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hurt in the crash, and reason dictates that 
Bobby discover what happened in oidei 
to avoid a similar fate 

Investigation takes him to a Swiss 
sanitarium where the othei duvet is re¬ 
cuperating and there he meets an ec¬ 
centrically chaining woman who is deal¬ 
ing not just with the possibilitv of 
imminent death but with its certainty 
llei willful tanufulncss intrigues and an¬ 
noys but in his self-ubsoiption and dis¬ 
connectedness. he misses the clues to 
hei condition, therefore her motives 
When he finally learns that she s dying, 
j he has no choice, if he wants 10 share hei 
: last weeks with her, but to open himself 
! tohet In so doing he also establishes eino- 
! tional connection with a past from which 
| he has deliberately cut himsell ofl with 
I life in general Her dcarh then heconv s a 
! kind of vicioiv moving one not 10 teais 
( but to a sense of atlu mation 

Bill one does not want to make fioh- 
\ hi Deer field sound like heavy going IV 
] iCctot Pollack has almost (lawlessly un- 
, dcislated its case 1 he I mope thiough 
which his couple move is one ol soft col 
• 'is handsome but not overawing \nd 
| m Al Pacino he has one of the lew ,ic 
Uns who can plav narcissism without 

■ seeming to be a lummox while Mai the 
, Keller lirnls a steelv spine in hei cluu- 

acleiiMtion ol what might have been 
youi sundaicl movie kook She is vul- 
neiablc without being patheln conijicl 
lmj> wiihoul being neurotic 

What is especially good about this pic- 
I line is that awaieness of its main theme 
-the chancy invsteuous unfair woik 
mgs ol moitalitv is piesent as n should 
lie in the calculations of any healthy indi¬ 
vidual but it appeals as neither obsession 
i noi nasiv sui piise As l)eei held comes to 
realize it is lust part ollifc something we 
j must learn to accept, as some or us must 
leant to accept such happiei but equally 
i hapha/aid gifts - a hi lef Kuruiicc a sweet 
! spring dav I he com pa i ison hcie must be 
I to low Slot r in which morlahtv was 
dragged onstage -like I ord Olivici mak¬ 
ing a cameo appearance - to lend spurious 
i dignity to an otherwise tacky enterprise 
J Heie by contrast n is a seIf-etracing co- 
i star a presence tc' he reckoned with light 
i from the stail. hut not an overweening 
I one That makes this lovelv. lively him an 
I adult enleitammenl in the best sense of 
I the weird Richard Schickel 

Quick Cuts 

I Lach fall the New York I ilm I es- 
| tival at lincoln Center serves as a 2C- 
j week primer on the state of woild cin- 
I ema This year, as usual, there is a heavy 

■ emphasis on big-name f uropean direc- 
| tois (Bertolucci Bunud Pasolini Bies- 
| son), a shortage of American movies and 
1 a sprinkling of exotic entries fiom undcr- 
, developed nations Only a few of the fes- 
, tival films are immediately released else- 
I where Among them 


Cinema 

l plete fulfillment Lventuallv he writes a 
memoir about his exploits a Stmy o/ 
■hide H in icveise me might say--and 
1 dies happy 

The film is strewn with lyiieal Iiuf- 
, faui conceits (including some giddy mon- 
, rages ot women s legs), as well as a few 
cornu. seduction scenes but il is arguably j 
1 ihe shallowest of this greal diiectoi s 
, winks In 1 luffaul s best movies, such as 
■hih \ unil Jim and Stolen Ames, the he- 
loes struggle mightily with the eternal 

■ conflicts of love and the audience is all 
I thewisei foi living thiough then torment 

I his tunc ihcie is no snuggle and no cn- 
, lighlenrrienl Belli and is just a flip Don j 
i luan a stock comic figure who resolves j 

■ all of life s dilemmas hv teticaling load- I 

olescence Despite IVnnc s amusingly | 
self effacing peifoimance it is hard to j 
caic about him or, woise still the women j 
he damages along his selhsli way Tiuf- 1 
fuut s vulneiabilitv and sweel tiagie sense ! 
are siiangely absent here this film is j 
lust depiessing i 

One Sings, the Other Doesn't is a iiankly i 
feminist film about two fnends whose ! 
lives aie alteied by the women s move- j 
' mont of the l l )M)s Coming fmm gifted 1 
I iench Diiectoi Agnes \aida <Le lion- j 
hem ) it is a suiprisingly lazy and self-in- j 

■ dulgeni woi k Rathei lh:m trust her shai- ! 



Bruce Davison as a child molester is threatened by fellow inmates in Short Eyes 

! rite tn oia I and emotion dl ten sum \ ot the i ft I hlix A o>e In ouyht into relief 

stop the movie dead and theic is a forced 
\ climax that is almost a parody of thud 
■ ad ciutain scenes Dncclor Robert M 
, Young i \'othiny hot o Mam does how- i 
| evei convcv the authentic pain in Pine 
; to s script, and it leallv slings 

i ! 

The Man Who Loved Women is Bertund 
j (Chailes l>ennei l a piovincial I rench lab 
i technician who guiltlessly pin sues a life 
! of one-night stands I ike so many ofl tan- 
1 501 s Tiuffaut’s melancholy comedies this . 
i (ilm deals with the impossibility of mo- 1 
! nogamous love Beiirand sleeps with doz- 1 
| ens of women because he knows there is 
I no one woman who can offer him com- | 


dcteis lo convey ihe film's content ihe 
diiectoi sm nheis the movie with a voice 
ovei narialnm that lectures the audience 
on the Meaning ol It All Ail even jm- 
htieal ai t as didactic as this is supposed 
lo show not tell 

If \aida had any st.mlinp insights. 
One Stntt.s might be toleiable- but this 
movie seems to be pitched . 1 1 audiences 
that have never hea.d of feminism be- 
foie What 011 c tnainlv dines away fiom 
the tilm are its pietensums Us needlessly 
fractionalized rianative its Helen Red¬ 
ds-level song 1 > 1 ics (by \urda) and its 
condescending insistence on embracing 
all of humanity - f.R. 


| Short Eyes Shot at the Tombs house of 
! detention in New Yoik C lty this film ol- 
| fers a hiutally honest slice of prison life 
, and it is completely devoid of the muwk- 
\ ish hand wringing that has chataetci ized 
1 most other American jailhouse movies 
! There aie no bad-guv guards to hiss at 
no laltei-day Birdmen of Alcatraz to 10 m 
foi Wmci Miguel Pinero, whoseived live 
j yeais at Sing Sing toi aimed robbery and 
is cuircntly under indictment for other 
1 climes asks the audience to sec Ills i_har- 
i actcrs foi exactly what they are 

(he films documentary -stvle depic- 
, lion of the prison s nmlluacial social siu- 
' ta and dailv unit me is lascinating. but it 
i is Short Lyes tale duiactei who gives 
; ihe film its ihiust Short lyes is prison 
slang foi child molestei the one kind of 
felon all the otheis deplore and when 
Pnsiuici klaik Davis 1 Ihuce Davison 1 ai- 
nves at the Tombs ihe motal and emo- 
lion.il tensions of ihe cel! block aie 
, brought into poweilul relief I ike 1 ugene 

■ () Neills Iceman Dans is u cinckeijack 
thealiic.il device thanks to Davisons 
linclv shaded pciInnnaiKe he is also the 
most ctistui hing chai.ii lei in a him lull of 
blistered souls 

Ihe othei perlonnaiices ale lauly 

■ gi'ud toi> but ,S//i>; / / locjnl al wavs cam- 
oullage Us 01 ignis as a one-set play there 
are inn mans theatiical monologues lhal 
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Bright rectangles Jazz across ceiling of Dutch Constructivist Theo van Doesburg’s design for a imiversity hall, 1923 


Trends of the Twenties 


A totalitarianism of structure 

L argely ignored by critics outside Lu- 
tope. the most important clustei of 
modern art exhibitions the world has 
seen this year is running (until Oct 16) 
in Berlin ' Trends of the Twenties," set 
up by the Council of turope contains 
four exhibitions some 3.000 paintings, 
drawings, sculptures, photos, models, 
posters, documents and every imaginable 
sort of artifact, from a suprematist tea¬ 
cup by the pioneer Russian abstractionist 
Kasimir Malevich to a Buuhaus gram¬ 
ophone The exhibition catalogue is as 
thick as a brick, one needs persistence, 
but is richly rewarded I-or Trends of 
the Twenties" offers a vast and unique 
panorama of the Luiopcan avant-garde 
in us most exacerbated sense of crisis, 
despair and hope--the years between Sa¬ 
rajevo and the Wall Street crash, the 
time of the Great War the Russian Rev¬ 
olution and the Weimar Republic This 
was the last period in which the dream 
of the engaged avant-garde seemed cred¬ 
ible that corrupt societies could he top¬ 
pled and utopias cieatcd with the aid of 
art How L)uda, surrealism, constructiv¬ 
ism and the Bauhaus articulated this 
dieam--and witnessed its failure—is the 
broad subiect of these shows 

The most comprehensive of them, 
from constructivism to concrete art. is 
housed in Berlin s New National Gallery 
— the austere and nearly funcuonless 
square of glass and black steel that was 
Mies van der Rohe's chief legacy to Ger¬ 
many This Prussian pantheon, overlook¬ 
ing the bombed-out paddocks where Hit¬ 
ler’s chancellery once stood, is as perfectly 
aimed to a constructivist show as St Pe- 
lei s is to Bernini's papal tombs, box and 
contents arc one The idealism, the for¬ 


mal absolutism and the faith in a new so¬ 
cial order, coupled with the abstracted in¬ 
difference to vendable human needs that 
lay at the cote of the constructivist en¬ 
terprise, are all written large on its grid 

The constructivist impulse to pure di¬ 
dactic torm began before World War 1 
But the ground on which it flourished was 
a traumatized turope whose rums and 
shaken regimes offered a kind of blank 
tablet any design for utopia, once drawn 
there, might stick At one end of Lurope, 
constructivism was apolitical, its center 
was the De Stijl group in Holland, led by 
Mondrian and Van Doesbuig The bright 
shuttles of color—red, blue, yellow, white 
and black, without tints or complemen- 
tanesor tones—in works like Mondrian’s 
Color Composition A. 1917, or Van Does- 
burg's majestic but unbuilt design of 1923 
for a university hall— refer to no ideol¬ 
ogy of the state The aim of such work is 
to clean the mind and purge emotion to 
construct a paradise of fundamental 
shape Instead of the "handwriting of 
brush marks, the clear flat surface instead 
of the knotted shadows of expressionism, 
the sunny rectangle—color as disem¬ 
bodied energy Hygiene is an obsessive 
theme of constructivism a design like J J 
Pieter Oud's Cafe Restaurant De Unte, 
1925, is not to be imagined with a scin¬ 
tilla of city grime on it Steel, chrome, 
lile, gloss paint were the rudiments of uto¬ 
pia. but, above all. glass Paeans were writ¬ 
ten to the constructivist cathedral, the 
transparent tower "Life is a burden with¬ 
out a glass palace," rhapsodized the poet 
and designer Paul Scheerbart in 1920 

Greater than a diamond 

Is the double glass wall. 


Light pet meates the utuvet sc 
And is caught nine in insial 
Gla s s hi mgs all dat tty 
Build it heie. on the spot 
Glass hrmgs us the ness' age 
Bulk i iilluie Jills us with pit v 

1 he essential desire of constructivism 
—fiom De Still to the Bauhaus in Ger¬ 
many, and particularly with the Russian 
avant-garde m Us flowering through the 
early years of the ievolution--- was to con 
struct a beauty that could not be found in 
nature Only one metaphor was allowed 
to intrude into the gaiden of absolute 
form that of the machine The dynamics 
of manufacture supplied, for Russian con¬ 
structivism, the prototype of levolution 
This peimitled Tallin, Rodchenko, LI 
Lissitz.ky and otheis to create during the 
tirst years after the Soviet Revolution, the 
only radical art of the 20th century that 
meshed vith radical politics Tallin’s un¬ 
built towei, the monument to the Third 
International, was greeted as transcend¬ 
ing moie bourgeois spectacles like the Eif¬ 
fel Tower It was the incarnation of strug¬ 
gle “For the tirst time,” a critic 
exclaimed, "iron rebels and wants to ac¬ 
quire its own artistic form 1 ’’ LI Lissitz- 
ky’s marvelous series of Proun paintings, 
with then intersecting planes and crys¬ 
talline forms, weie like utopian land¬ 
scapes, referring to Russia's industrial 
future and dismissing its agricultural 
present 

T hus, in its different ways, constructiv¬ 
ism aspired to become the last uni¬ 
versal style Its victory would bring the 
history of art to an end and accomplish 
the millennium The constructivist vision 
was art’s analogue to the reigning fan¬ 
tasy of Marxism the dictatorship of the 
proletariat Its ideal order would wipe out 
nostalgia for older styles and set up a "per¬ 
manent revolution” of design Alas for the 
designers, this did not happen Most of 
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El Llssltzky's Proun G7, 1923; below, Pieter Oud’s coffeehouse design, 1925 






the triumphs of constructivism survived 
in the fictional space of painting or sculp¬ 
ture. theater or typogiaphy As soon as 
ideal form moved into the icai woild of 
design or jichiteeture and became the 
functionalist esthetic, K was hobbled by 
the resistance of society and by the lofty 
monaslicism of the designers themselves 
By the end of the 20s Stalin had clushed 
the last flickers of model nism in Russia 
Bauhaus furniture had to wait for dec¬ 
ades hefoie going into pioduclion and 
then those uncomfoi table ' functionalist ’ 
chans designed to moitify the flesh of 
worshipers in the c hutch of absolute foi m 
suffered the hi/ai le irony of becoming ex¬ 
pensive status symbols for eoipoiate lob¬ 
bies No worker s bottom would evei 
touch them 

Constructivist archiiectuie pnncipal- 
Iv survives on paper In the inflated ci isis- 
ndden economy of post-Wot Id War I F.u- 
iope no linanciei intended to go btoke 
building glass towers and ideal suburbs 
that nohody wanted to live in And quite 
light too for little in the history of ar¬ 
chitecture since the phaiaohs quite equals 
the lofty disregaid of human needs- the 
oidinary instinctive hehavuu ol imperfect 





Gerdt Rietveld's armchair, 1918 

\fomtvinn the flesh 

. people wanting comlori implicii m so 
; many constructivist Bauhaus designs 
| The unbuilt showpieces like Hilhsisei- 
j mer 's high-rise i its oi I <> C oi busier s w He 
nuheusc are detached and scaiy vast 
: tower blocks broad relenlless avenues a 
crushing regimentation I he idealism of 
i the functionalist heroes iMies ts|ieciallyl 
has the perfect inter rial unity of farce It 
j belonged lo the same order of ideas as Al- 
1 hen Speer s designs foi Hitler -a total- 
'• itauamsm ol sliuctuie Ilul they linger on 
, paper as the dream archiiectuie of the 
j 20th century Because these termitaries 
; were never huilt (hey could not be 
j destroyed - Robert Hughes 


j 

I 

l 

I 

i 

| 
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Days before his 80th birthday, confetti-showered Pope Paul VI greets cheering crowd in Pescara, Italy 


Religion 


Twilight Papacy 

; As Paul rums 80. bishops 
j speculate on the future 

I t mav have been a hnthda> cclchtalion 
| but the wotds wete tinged with mel 
I ancholv We feel the fragility of human 
I life ' Pope Paul VI told a crowd ol 100 000 
in St Pelei s Squ.uc last week on the dav 
before he turned M0 1 he leai of Mods 
judgment at the moment of death is al¬ 
ways present and lull of myslety 

I atltet, as the Pontiff entered St Pe 
ter s Basilica borne on a swaying chan a 
chon ol I0 0O0 \oices performed f V arc 
lights played across the colors ol Mi lean 
robes and Asian pantaloons in the packed 
congregation Paul sought no assistance as 
he lose from the papal throne and lifted 
the host and chalice But his hands trem 
bled visibly and he walked to the altar 
with a slow painful shuffle caused hv his 
arthritis losymbolt/e hisyeais Paul per¬ 
sonally gave Communion to M0 people 
l ot months journalists had wondered 
aloud whether Paul would matk his bit to¬ 
day by tesigmiig the office that he has on 
occasion observed to he more a burden 
than a joy I ie fueled sue h discussion yeat s 
ago by visiting the tomb of the reluctant 
Pope C elestine V, who abdicated the pa¬ 
pacy ' Moreover Paul revealed his alti- 

‘•n 1291 after mil. Uildavsm Ihce I he 11 ill s.c n 
tins Pupc, Hettediel IX resinned «»ne» or Im-ki thin 
1 1 'nan-* disagree) and Pojh, (iiuror> XII icnounecd 
ihc diaii in 141^ a*- part «if an effort to heal (lie 
(jrcett Utsitrn Schism 
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Pontiff smiles during September appearance 

. 1 / Ills desk dully hut plagued hy uithntis 

' lcpurl In the three yeais since the Pope 
| has taken no action on the Synod s pio- 
; posals In the Svnod hefoie that (1971), 
j Paul ovenode many ohiections and vir- 
| luallv dictated a rcatlumation ot the cel- 
! ibacy i ule for pi tests 
I Still, the Synod remains the chuich s 


?only international sounding 
■ board, and speeches there will be 
i dissected for hints on the bishops' 
{altitudes towiud the future direc- 
’ tron of the papacy The most 
pressing question will, of course, 
go unarticulated in the formal ses¬ 
sions Who will succeed Paul' 1 
The cut lent field of candi¬ 
dates is wide and shifting If the 
Pope weie to die or lesign there 
is a strong possibility that the col¬ 
lege would turn to Sebasuano C ar- 
dinal Baggio 64, the conservative, 
efficient head of the Vatican of¬ 
fice for appointment of bishops 
Anolhci prominent candidate is 
Sergio Cardinal Pignedoli, 67, 
who leads the office on relations 
with non-Christian leligions and 
is the most widely traveled mem¬ 
ber of the college If the next Pope 
is chosen from outside Italy at 
least a possibility now that 27 of 
117 voting cardinals are non Ital¬ 
ian. Hollands shrewd primate. 
Jan C atdinal Willebrands ap¬ 
pears to have a clear edge With 
two decades of expetience in the 
Vatican C uria he knows the Ital¬ 
ians well 

Speculation cannot be limited 
to these thtee All are know-n as 
admimsltatois. and in the pendu- 
| luni phtlosoph, of many catdinals, Paul s 
successot should exhibit a pastoral s'vle. 
not unlike that of Pope John XXIII Such 
: an approach, they feel, might provide a 
lai more accessible papacy and a welcome 
| fathet hguic for the worlds 710 million 
1 Homan ( athohes ■ 


I 


Seeking New Sanctuaries 

In Gorky. Soviet Christians cry out for more churches 


tudes on the aging when he de¬ 
creed that cardinals who reach 
age 80 are too old to vote on his 
successor—and that bishops who 
lead dioceses must submit resig¬ 
nations at 75 

Paul is the fourth Pope in a 
row to pass his 80lh birthday and 
the seventh out of eight in the past 
century Indeed, late last week he 
tried to end the resignation talk 
when he told the Synod of Bish¬ 
ops assembled in Rome "F rom 
this event in our lives, for all the 
time that God may wish to allow 
us. we have the firm resolution to 
dedicate all of our strength foi the 
good of the church ” 

At present, it is clear that Paul 
feels strong enough to stay on the 
job—though he might decide 
eventually to step down if his 
health deteriorates He remains 
lucid and works al his desk every 
day. but the obvious agonies of his 
arthritis are foicing him to dias- 
tically reduce piivale audiences 
He now sees his bishops only in 
groups, many would prefer indi¬ 
vidual meetings on some topics 
and consider this a serious handi 
cap Decision-making piocesses 
within the Vatican show signs of 
Paul s flagging eneigy Bays one 
secretariat official “Papers lhat we ui 
gently require aie delayed Often we have 
to phone the Pope's secieiarv for instruc¬ 
tions light on the eve of an important 
meeling- instructions we have requested 
weeks before ' It is nine years since Paul 
has issued an encyclical (the Iasi was his 
controversial hiuh contiol decree) 

The Pope's birthday was a pi elude to 
the week's major event in Rome the 
opening of Paul s fifth Synod of Bishops 
Some 204 bishops most of them elected by 
their fellow bishops from nations around 
the world, . mverged for a month-long 
discussion of catechesis, particularly the 
religious education of youth Though that 
may sound like a housekeeping matter, 
the church faces con fusion over basic ped¬ 
agogical methods, even the content of Ca¬ 
tholicism One leading Vatican pi elate 
speaks for many of his colleagues when he 
complains “Much of the teaching going 
on todav does not follow any orthodox 
principles” Synod progressives will be 
lobbying for alternatives to traditional ap¬ 
proaches lo bring the factions togethci 
Paul has appointed a special “commission 
on controversies' for the meeting 

The Synod was originally considered 
one of the major reforms of the Second 
Vatican Council and of Paul s papacy ll 
was the chief structural means for col- 
legiality (power sharing between the Pope 
and the bishops) But its luster dimmed 
once Paul made it clear that Synod rec¬ 
ommendations could be accepted, mod¬ 
ified or ignored at his will At the last 
Synod in 1974, Paul limited the agenda 
lo evangelization Bishops struggled for 
weeks to broaden the meaning of that top¬ 
ic, then finally scrapped most of their final 
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M aixisin may leach lhat religion must 
withei away but the stale is forever 
trying lo help the process along Though 
the new constitution, like the old “rec¬ 
ognizes" religious hbertv in the USSR, 
the government decides exactly how 
many chuiches can slay open Today 
there are only 7.500 Russian Orthodox 
churches, a tenth as many as before the 
1917 Revolution, and 1 000 of these are 
not, in fact in operation 

Particularly haid hit has been Gor¬ 
ky, a city on the Volga Rivet about the 
size of Buffalo, N Y Goi ky has only tin ee 
small Oithodox churches in outlying ar¬ 
eas to serve an estimated 150.000 active 
communicants Last month, with consid¬ 
erable coutage, 1,700 people signed a pe¬ 
tition asking the regime lo reopen one of 
Gorky's 100 oi so closed churches, many 
are now in use as bakeries museums or 
warehouses According to the petition, the 
Gorky churches are so crowded on Sun¬ 
days that their congregations overflow 
onto the streets and old people fault in 
the crush 

The believers pledged to use then own 
money and labor for renovations I ven so 


i prospects look dim 'They te afraid that if 
i they open a church foi us they 11 have to 
1 stait opening churches all across thecoun- 
! try,' said Pennon Otganizer Benjamin 
1 Kozulin Attempts are made to gather stg 
i natures in church giounds but church 
employees who owe then jobs to the gov- 
1 ernment break up the ciowds and chase 
away the petitioners When Kozulin and 
! fellow church members made a similai ef- 
| lort a decade ago, he was threatened with 
| imprisonment in a lunatic asylum and 
i nine organizers lost then jobs 
\ Baptists in Bryansk. 250 miles south- 
| west of Moscow face a like problem They 
' had managed to acquire local approval 
to build a new ptayet chapel, but last 
! month the government suddenly halted 
I construction When a large gtoup con- 
■' dueled a protest sit-in al the site police 
j and soldiers assauked some 150 members 
1 of ihe congregation The unusual mci- 
j dents in Goiky and Bryansk and repeat- 
1 ed articles in Soviet journals lamenting 
1 the failure of government aihcism cam- 
j paigns. indicate that Soviet Christianity 
i is not vanishing It may be gaining spir- 
| itual ground ■ 
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Composer Thea Musgrave at piano with score of her opera Die Voice of Ariadne 


The Musgrave Ritual 

Romancing the woman who wasn t there 


A s upcialu. hcioincsgo Anadne is def¬ 
initely noi as sweet as Mimi not as 
tesolute as Aida not as [xipular as etthei 
But composers from Monteverdi to Rich 
aid Suauss have invariably had a hard 
time resisting her clutims That is more 
than can be said for that noted male chau 
vimsi Theseus, who simply diopped hei 
off one day on a unv (iieek isle Anudnc s 
latest operatic reincarnation might not be 
entirely to her liking eithei she appears 
merely as the voice of a missing statue 
But everyone else ought to like the opera 
the Voice of 'htadne was composed 
bv the Scot, 1 hea Musgrave 44 Inadne i 
U S premiere last week by the New Yoik 
(_ ity Opera was, alas, not all it should have 
been the acting was often wooden the set¬ 
tings shoit on mystery and magic None¬ 
theless the production was g»xl enough 
to suggest that .1 > tadne- -first perfoimed 
three years ago .it Lngland’s Aldeburgh 
Festival - is a potential classic 

Among other virtues it requires no 
chorus and can be per formed bv a eham- 
ber orchestra as small as 11 players Since 
the economics of opera aie parlous, that 
alone should ensure the work a long life 
More to the point Anadnes music has 
the blush ol innocent freshness to it It 
floats from atonahty to tonality and back 
with diamutie precision bunging to life 
the hbieltos strange world and human¬ 
izing its perpleved cast ol characters 

The opera is a congenial ghost story 
fteely adapted from a Henry James tale 
In James, the statue uneaithed in the gar¬ 
dens is of Juno, and when the Count falls 
in love with it. the Countess cleverly has 
it reinlerted and saves her marriage In 
Musgrave. the statue is Anadne but only 
her pedestal is found The Count is se¬ 
duced by hei laments which only he 
---and the audience (Ariadne's music is 
on pre-recoided (aj>ei — can hear He re- 


■ deems himself through a soil of Wapne- 
, nan metamorphosis in which he first 
thinks of himself as I hescus. then ical- 
ucs (hat ihe Countess (splendidly sung hv 
1 a young newcomer Soprano C vnlhia 
j C Lucy) is his real-lile Anadne after all 
j Anadne is a dclightlul lomaiice and at 
, the final curtain Iasi week the audience 
responded with long applause and hia- 
I vos Shanng the reception onstage was 
i Musgtave, who had spent the evening on 
' the podium and was now ouismihng 
cveiyone William Bender 


nit Nl (Ml mi. 



The Count and Countess 

Humanizing the cast 


I The Voice of Anadne burnishes Thea 
Musgrave s reputation for excellence and 
I innovation She is today's leading wom¬ 
an composer hut is just as happy to keep 
sex out of it "The battle's been won, 
hasn’t if’" she demands in a gentle Scotch 
burr ' Look I started out to be a doctor, 
and could have done it well But I’ve come 
to feel that these days it s more impor¬ 
tant to le-establish that side of humanity 
which is imaginative, and lyrical, and all 
those other things The tight is not so 
much for women composers, but forcom- 
| pewers and artists Pcnod” 

lew olhei women composers feel 
! quite so triumphant Though some U S 
. orchestras and chamber-music gioups 
I have played their music in recent years, 

! neglect remains the general tule Still. 

1 Musgtave is entitled to hei success, a rit¬ 
ual foi hei Her oiehestral woiks have 
been pet formed by the Philadelphia Or¬ 
chestra and the I os Angeles and New 
York Philharmonics This week she in¬ 
let rupls a New Yoik soiourn to conduct 
the Scottish Opel a til \luiv (Jueen oj 
S'< ot\ her louith and latest opera which 
was introduced successfully last month at 
the 1 dinhuigh I estival In March Wins 
will be given its L' S prcmieie by the Vn 
gima Opera Association Ihe conductoi 
\v ill be the company s ailistic dnecloi Pe¬ 
ter Mark I hea Musgrave s husband The 
Marks home lor the past seven years has 
been Santa Barbara. I alif 1 here she has 
been a much icspected teaehei ol music 
at the I'niversily ol California Small 
wondei Not since ihe days of Dame I th- 
el Smyth, whose The Wtechets was per- 
j foimed in 1910 at I ondon’s i ovent Oat 
j den undei the baton of Sir 1 homas 
Beccham, has a woman composer made 
such a mark on the woild's opera houses 

M usgrave was born in I dmbuigh m 
1928 Though music was an essen¬ 
tial pail of her childhood C I was always 
composing little snatches of this and 
that ’) it was not until hei pre-med year 
at tdinbuigh University that she irrevo¬ 
cably chose a life in music Soon she was 
studying with some of Europe's finest 
teachers, notably Nadia Boulangct tn Pal¬ 
is Like many modern composers,she had 
! a brief flirtation with the 12-lone row bul 
j eventually found it confining She went 
on to perfect a style that is totally open 
to the musical world around her—“from 
Benjamin Britten to the Beatles," says 
Musgrave— and always enterprising 

Who else, for example, would have 
used a new fingering that enables the 
French hotn to play an eerie (and un¬ 
heard-of) quarter-tone passage at the end 
of Act I, as the Count begins to imagine 
himself as Theseus'’ "In art,” she says 
"you have to follow your hunch You can’t 
play it safe ” Thea Musgrave aficionados 
1 have a hunch that as long as the com¬ 
poser plays it unsafe, the world’s opera 
houses will play it regularly ■ 
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| Snaky Spell 

| TARTUEEE 
! by Moliere 


j fiQlack comedy" is a modern term, 
i Dbut Moliere was a master of the 
! genre over three centuries ago His char¬ 
acters have a schizophrenic quality their 
glib and merry lips belie broody, trou¬ 
bled hearts The present production 
of Tattuffe at Manhattan s Circle in 
the Square Theater is infectiously high- 
spirited but it scants the biting mel¬ 
ancholy wisdom that animates Molieie's 
satiric moral vision 1 ortunately, wading 
only knee-deep in Moliere is mo r e 
bracing than total immersion in most 
playwrights j 

He was the god of common sense I 
While tragedy moves from sanity toward I 
self-destruction comedy moves from self- ! 
delusion toward pieseivative sanity In his ! 
pude the tragic, hero overreaches human i 
limits arid dies Inhisfolly the comic heio ■ 
pounds his head against those limits is I 
brought tti his senses and lives It is dif- I 
fic'ult to know which is the less comfort- j 
able end -death 01 self knowledge and 1 
that is one icason why gieat tragedy and 
great comedy aie so close j 

I he man who exists to be brought to 
his senses in 1 at tulle is Orgon (Stelun 1 
tiieraschl a blutf. well-to-do bourgeois ' 
who courts innocence hv association His 
mind s eye is so befogged that he peisis- 
tenlly mistakes sanctimoniousness lor j 
sanctity, guile foi goodness His chosen i 


The Theater 




John Wood in Tartuffe 

Raspu'in til Omul 



fan Ciieiasch s Orgon is not quite the ideal 


! bui the translator-poet His springy 
i rhyming couplets cany scarcely a nace 
of melodic monotony and he nuns Mo- 
1 here’s Tiench into buoyantly idiomatic 
i l nghsh - T.E.Kalem 

I 

Ms. Himmler 

j MISS MARGARIDA'S WAY 
| by Roberto Athcivile 

W hen the letlei 1 is leached on the 
huu ica nc list trie storm should lie 
named 1 slelle As the leacher of the play s 
\ title 1 slelle Paisons poiltays a woman 
of blisteied paunoia and fevcnsh sexual 
j frustration who qualihes as a blackboard 
! Himmler loan eighth-grade biology class 
| She blows the loof off Bioadvcays Am- 
I bassadoi Theater in a drama that merits 
■ little moic than a sliay snoie 
i In a monologue lasting the better part 
, of two horns she lants, laves bullies leas¬ 
es threatens roms and talks scaiological- 
i 1> concupiscenlly and incessantly She 
! also pumps daubs on gaush makeup 
1 stnps off hei blouse and cans loads of 
books to hei desk only to hurl them nax- 
! cihly about the room What docs all the 
! sound and fury signifv ’ Virtually nothing, 
except to prove that Parsons has the stam¬ 
ina of a dockhano and an awesome range 
I of acting skills visibly being laid waste 

It is Brazilian Playwlight Roberto 
Athayde s feeble premise that the theater- 
i goets aie the students and they are en- 
couiagcd to answer back only to be 
■ squelched by Miss Maiganda a form of 


Siont iri residence Taitutre (John Wcxx.1) 
is a monster of false piety, a djrk pi nice 
of humbug and hypocrisy More signif¬ 
icantly he is the stinking essence of the 
world's wist!, m lhat a crime is no crime 
unless one gels caught 

Under TuilulTcs snaky spell, Orgon 
accedes to the disruption of his household 
disinhei its his son, signs away all his prop¬ 
erty, affiances his daughtci (Swoosie 


foil He seems mote like an exacerbated 
paleifamilijs who wants lanultc to cow 
ins lecalutranl biood rather than a 
bieathless gull hopelessly infatuated by a 
| bogus saint 

I he entire cast vvoiks with will and 
skill, and Patricia 1 liiott is particularly 
| winning as a perky lady's maid wub a 
! longue of salt and a spine of spunk Ste¬ 
phen Poi ter directs with stylishassurance 


I bearbailing, not dialogue II ihe play 
j means to be a parable of political ivian- 
: nv ihe point is fully made in the first 
i ten minutes Moie probably Plavwright 
\thayde means to sav that we are Ibice- 
, led prefabricated mlbimation tlmnighoul 
oui lives He also goes cosmic ovei men¬ 
tality with the appeaiance of a skeleton 
and Miss Maiganda s big bad nows ‘You 
■ are all going to die ’ Without Lslelle Pai- 


Kurtz) to 'Taituffe, and sweeps his wife 
into Tartuffe s sweaty-palmed lechery in 
a seduction scene made hilai ious by Tam¬ 
my Grimes This is madness, as Moliere 
knew As he also must have known, it is 





sons the play suicly would have - T.E.K. 



a disturbing, distorting mirror image of 
Christian divestiture- -giving away all 
worldly goods, cutting one's closest hu¬ 
man ties to achieve a holier state of grace 
Like all of Moliere s comedies, Tattuffe 
is double-edged 

i n the title role. John Wood radiates evil 
He is a Rasputin of fraud The strag- j 
gly hair that frames his craggy F loien- j 
tme features is a fright wig of deceit His 
flamingo legs carry him with awkward 
zest from sin to sin. while his tongue uiteis 
unguentary lies Yet we aie loo conscious 
that ht is a self-aware villain, scoring 
stunning acting points without carrying 



complete emotional conviction And Ste- Bearbaiting playgoer s in the guise ot students 
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Author J.P. Donleavy on his 200-acre farm In County Westmeath 


Living 


A Little Bit of Haven 

! 

How artists and writers thrive tax free on the Emerald Isle i 

i 

j non-Irish group ol serious .mists anna- I 
| ble bohemians and well-heeled habitues ; 
of the bestseller lists A sampling 

| J.P. Donleavy l ike Joyce Donleavv. 51. ; 
I has seen his woik banned in Ireland for ' 

; obscenity, unlike Joyce, he seems not to , 
j care f he Brooklvn-born author ( f'he Cm- i 
i yei Wan. 'the Vnexpurpaied Code) has as- ! 
; sumed Irish citizenship and settled lr per- 
j manently The tax exemption was the 
j reason,” he says f or the past five years, 

I he and hts wdc M W (for Mary Wilson) 

] have lived in a 25-room Queen Anne 
j mansion set in 200 secluded acres in 
. County Westmeath Except lor doing 
some outdoor woik to keep fit, Donleavy ! 
j avoids farm choies and writes fot a steady ! 
| five hours a day He behaves, he sa«s. "like | 
a gentleman writer tnstead of a drudge : 
Being a drudge is quite damaging " Al- , 
though he entertains frequently Donlea¬ 
vy prefers isolation “I'm always on the l 
verge of securing some land for a cem- : 
eteiy from the local planning commis¬ 
sion," says he "I've always wanted to be ’• 
able to offer some of my friends a place 
to be buried I guess that s tne ultimate in- I 
dication of one's intentions " 

I 

Edward Delaney Eight years ago. Sculp¬ 
tor Delaney, now 44, owed $24,000 to the 
Irish tax collector and was preparing to ; 
emigrate to the U S Then the Haughey j 
bill was passed Delaney stayed, and Ire- 


I !eland has long specialized in the ex- 
poit (sometimes mixed) of tine whisky 
and gieal wnteis Eor every Swift. Synge 
or Yeats who slaved at home theie was 
a Wilde. Shaw or Beckett who packed off 
to escape aitistic repression at the hands 
of what fellow Expatriate James Joyce 
called a priestridden Godforsaken 
race " 

Not a happy image, that So in 1969 
an alarmed Charles Haughey. then Ire¬ 
land's f inance Ministei, set out to change 
it His idea a law that would make ll prof¬ 
itable for talented Irishmen to stay put 
--and for talented foieigners to immi- 
giate—by granting lax exemptions on 
income from creative work In the eighi 
years since Haughey sleeted hts unique 
bill into law, 978 people have applied for 
tax relief Moie than 600. including 100 
foreigners, have been greatly relieved 
“I wanted to say to wi iters, artists and 
other creative people that wc valued their 
contributions, that they were important 
in the community,” Haughey recalls "I 
also fell that if we could attract impor¬ 
tant artists, they could gather around 
them young Irish artists and establish cen¬ 
ters of creativity " Touring Ireland Time 
C orrespondent Dean Fischer found little 
indication as yet of any such cultural re¬ 
naissance But Haughey s notion of a per¬ 
manent tax holiday for artists has at least 
stopped the drain of home-grown talent 
Moreover, it has lured a heteiogeneous 
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Living 


land retained one of ns more eoloiful na¬ 
tional assets In his roisleious youlh. De¬ 
laney was famed tor pub ctawls with 
Bicndan Behan and foi having been ex¬ 
pelled from Dublin's National College of 
Art ("Inspiration didn l automatically 
come to me between 9 and 5 ) Today m 
his Dublin studio and on his stony ocean- 
front farm in County Cralway, Delaney 
fashions sculptures fiom scrap hr on/e that 
he has melted down I it the long run 
he says, ‘the public will benefit if the art¬ 
ist’s output is greater As a gestuie ol ap¬ 
preciation he is leaching young lush 
sculptors how to cast then work 

Frederick Forsyth With thiec phenom¬ 
enal successes behind him Novelist 1 01 - 
syth (/’/re Dav of the Jen kill 7 hi> Ode wo 
f ile The Diigs ol It 'm > at 14 has sworn 
off witling ‘Its a guild a sweat he 
savs A Union I oisyth left I ngland m 
1974 to escape having to pav an S3', 
lax on loyalties Aftei a veai in Spam 
he and his l lsiei bom wife Came set¬ 
tled in licland wheie they houg.hl and 
leluibished kilganon an tXih centuis 
manor house smnumded bv 35 aues ol 
woodland in Comity Wicklow When 
things ate dull, the loisvlhs go to Dub¬ 
lin oi | ondon bul lliev aie usually h.tppv 
to siav ,u home plavmg tenuis dealing 
the land oi feeding, ihcli tmkevs and 
chickens ( ounliv Ills lie savs isvuy 
consuming 

Arthur Armstrong In 1 nun insli \itist 
Aimslioni* ended a losing sevcn-veai 
sliugglc with me Dublin lax aullionlics 
it seems that he kept aitisiicillv mauu- 
lale tecoids of his hiush-and-easel e\- 
ixuises Now spaieel Ills diudgcty ol bixik- 
keeping llaeheloi Aimstiong 5t ambles 
thiough an uiihumcd life of painting 
r Iheie is a limit to the amount vou can 
produce to s., islv yourself l and making 
the rounds m Dublin You can get to 
know evcivbody here says he In 1 on 
don, there s too much temtory to covei 
Armstrongs semiahstiad paintings of 
Irelands wild west coast sell foi about 
$800 in Dublin and as much as three times 
thar abroad 

Malcolm MacDonald If you need the 
theater and city lights says I ngltsli Nov 
elisi MacDonald 45 this isn t a very 
appealing life You have to he able to 
live on yout innet tesomces Me his 
Gcima»-born wife Ingud and then two 
daughters do just that in a dilapidated 
fcdwardtan house in Counts Offaly that 
they bought three yeats ago and have 
been refutbishing ever since Mac Dun 
aid s success came suddenly in 1974 when 
runaway sales of his novel Hoi Id liorn 
Rough Stones sent the family scurrying 
from British taxes At first he felt guilty 
about paving no taxes But the $35 000 
he spends annually in wages to local work¬ 
ers has eased his doubts It was the ex¬ 
emption that brought us here. - he con¬ 
cedes. “but if it were rescinded wed 



Sculptor Edward Delaney in Dublin 

In the hun: imi On piihlit henetits 


siav I lie hue is much mote congenial 
Ilian m I ngland 

Richard Condon Solitude not las lelicl 
hi ought Novelist < ondon and Ins wile 
I velvn lo licland m In' 1 !) (as an Amu 
lean lie must pav l S ta xes c > ui ihoiivh 
he lives abioad) A loiinu piess.mem 
C ondon (>3 boasis a'eiage honk sales ol 
1 ' million and has sold nvt novels mi- 
eluelmg I hi Mom liiii ion ( nrn/idom lo 
lle'llvwooel Cmicntl. fie is .wiling po 
litieal iH'vcl No 13 lo he called Deotli of 
a Toli’h ion In Ins salmon pink 19-ioom 
mansion m kilkennv Condon winks on 
his pot hoi lei s seven lioms a da. seven 
eiiiys a week loi ten weeks at a stielch 
C etnelon claims that l.e was spiritually 
conditioned tei come to licland llcic tin 
wt itei has the samt stams as pi icsis 

Despite all its economic attiaetions 
life m Ireland icnum lonely and pio 
vmual viilu.dly bcielt ol the intelloclu.il 
slmiulaiieiii that goads most novelists and 
plavwnghts Ihus Biilish Novelist I ui 
Dcighton < The 1,’tiess / lie Hdhon Dot- 
loi Jiiain i maintains a residence in Ire¬ 
land solt'lv foi tax puiposes but spends 
most of Ills lime m Poitug.il 

C unously in a coumiy while otliei 
people pav high income taxes (as much 
a- 50 'i in the $20 000 iangel the pin 
doped status of artists and witters has -nil 
raised much criticism a tact that British 
Ihriller Writer Peter Driscoll < Tin H //- 
h\ ConsputuM attiibules to the Irish¬ 
man s traditional admiration foi flimflam 
Says he ‘ The idea that a particular gioup 
ol people should be exempt (torn taxa¬ 
tion is anomalous In I ngland it would 
arouse antagonism Here the idea seems 
to be that if you can gel away with some¬ 
thing then good luek to vou ■ 
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Redskin in 
the Parlor 

JACK A BIOGRAPHY Of 

JACK 1 ON DON 

by Andrew Sinclair 

Harper «£ Row 297 panes. $12 95 

JACK I ONIXJN 1 HI. MAN, TH£ 
WKIIT.R, THI RIBI.I 
hy Rober t Rarltt op 
i'/izen Books/Pluto Press. 

206 panes. $10 

IRVING STONLS JACK I ON DON 
SAILOR ON HORSEBACK (A 
BIOGRAPHY) AND 28 SLl LUTED 
JACK I ONIXJN SIORII S 
Doubleduy. 777panes $12 95 

J ack London was ihc stulT of dust-jack¬ 
et writets dreams His life read better 
than other novelists plots Before he was 
out of his teens he had, among other 
things shipped on a sealing expedition 
to the Bering Sea, worked 14-hour days 
in a California cannery, ridden the hobo 
rails cross-country and served JO days in 
a Buffalo jail for vagrancy A heavy drink¬ 
er by the age of 16 with a voracious ap¬ 
petite for undercooked meat and slightly 
overripe women, he gave every promise 
of going on to become a late 10th cen¬ 
tury rebel without a cause -one of those 
frontiersmen with no fiontier whose en 
ergies slowly dissipate in an aimless bar¬ 
room brawl with life 

Then in 1X97, at 21. Jack I ondon. 


along with a small army of fellow Amer¬ 
ican misfits, took off for the Klondike A 
year later he returned with only $4 50 
woith of gold dust, but he had struck a 
mother lode in himself He discovered he 
was a writer After a few short stories in 
the manner of an Alaskan Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling. he scribbled a rattling yarn about a 
sled dog named Buck who when his mas¬ 
ter was killed, turned wild in a snarling if 
romantic rejection of civilization The Cal! 
of the Wild sold in the millions and made 
a myth of ns mythmaker Now, with the 
publication of two new biographies and 
the republication of a third, the question 
is How seriously must a 1977 reader take 
Jack London ’ 

I ondon came to take himself very se¬ 
riously indeed He thought of himself as 
a socialist, though he was the highest-paid 
urilei of his day - making over $70,000 
a year, owning four houses at one time 
plus a $10,000 ketch named the Snark * 
Worse, as a Darwinian. London got his 
theories of evolution all mixed up with 
his notions of Nordic supiemasy The j 
white man he insisted could stand the i 
cold better than the Indian could, and in ] 
the Jack Johnson-Jim Jeffnes light of , 
1910 he rooted for leffnes to ‘wipe the j 
golden smile off the niggei s face 

Unfortunately l ondon\ two latest hi- i 
ographers and would-be revivalists - both | 
l nglishmen take I ondon the self-made ; 
intellectual almost as seriously as he j 
took himself Andrew Sinclair, an ex- 
( ambridge don, has written probably the 
fairest account of London's life British i 

! 

'One ul his several (Inertial servants found him so | 
uncgiilildridii that ]ust ht-lorc he wav tried lie 1 
dskn.1 l ondon ‘W ill God have some beer * 


understatement proves to be just what the 
subject requires But when it comes to 
London’s books, Sinclair labors Prophets 
are fashionable these days, so he recom¬ 
mends that The Iron Heel be reread as a 
piediction of fascism and aigues that Lon¬ 
don’s inside-dog stories anticipate the be¬ 
havioral theories of Konrad Lorenz 

Robert Barltrop—an ex-boxer and 
historian of the British Socialist Party 
—has written a vivid summary of Lon¬ 
don's early vears But he worries contin¬ 
ually about whether his man was a good 
Marxist or not Meaning Is Marlin Eden 
a crude but effective indictment of the 
bourgeoisie or just a disguised autobiog¬ 
raphy whose motive was spite’’ 

London deserves selective rereading 
for more elementary reasons The late 
Philip Rahv once divided American writ¬ 
ers into palefaces and redskins 1 ike Walt 
Whitman and Mark Twain before him 
and E.rnest Hemingway aftei him. Jack 
I ondon was a redskin He swaggered out 
of the Californian and Alaskan frontiers 
to confound the Lastern palefaces balan¬ 
cing their teacups on the Genteel Tra¬ 
dition W’uh all necessary mdeness he in¬ 
formed them jbout the primal facts of 
man and other beasts I ife was a wildei- 
ness and what one (ought for wuh tooth 
and claw was survival 

The last ten yeais of London’s life re¬ 
duced him to self-parody I'he young 
tough of the San I lancisco waterfionl 
with a mystical faith in his body became 
a hypochondriac by the time he was 30 
He mistook his smokei’s cough for TB 
and a case of piles for a tumor He tried 
to extend his legend by a disastrous voy¬ 
age to the South Pacific on the Snark 
He could hardly have survived at all with¬ 
out the help of his second wife Uharmian, 
a strong-willed woman who won his heart 
by boxing with him 

H e gave up the strenuous life (includ¬ 
ing walking! and ended up a paunchy 
man with bad kidneys, rheumatism, swol¬ 
len ankles and insomnia, dosing himself 
on morphine, belladonna, heroin and 
strychnine In his rather high-flown 1938 
biography. Sailor on Horseback Irving 
Stone, going with the best story, sug¬ 
gests that on the night of Nov 21, 1916, 
Jack London only 40. deliberately took 
an overdose of morphine There can be 
no doubt that London was a classic case 
of self-destruction, American style From 
the start his frantic greed for life sig¬ 
naled extraordinary terrors In his best 
work— The Call of the Wild. The One 
Thousand Dozen, To Build a Fire—- the 
message still emerges like a stifled cry 
nature intends to kill everything that lives 
and will succeed in the end Not always 
not often, but now and then rocks, ice 
dark night, implacable loneliness and the 
specter at the end of the trail—the night¬ 
mare of Jack London's life—also became 
his poetry —Metvin Haddocks 
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Dixie Diaspora 

NUMBERS OF 1 til TRIIir 

by Rtchmd h lnyct 

Don hied a v. 471 pnpe\. $10 

E nglish novels a traditionalist feels 
should begin with old men in arm¬ 
chairs. yarning about lai places and 
American novels should begin much as 
this one does, with a icstiess voting man 
standing at dockside in a suit that is too 
hot foi him vvondenng cheerfulh vvliat 
is going to hapfien nc\t 1 lie water fiom 
in this stuidy and sometimes impassioned 
novel is that ol Savannah l>a mihcvcai 
IN7K I he voting man who has gist ehs- 



Novelist Kluger at home in Connecticut 

i M ithoui opoloyy o> lew tithiew 


cm balked Iheic is 17 veai-old Selh Adler 
lately ol New York l its 

Adler is lewish and a Jew in lliis in 
tal tubal and heicelv ( hi isti.m he.u ll.ind 
is a wundeiei indeed Ilieie weie loi> 

1 in Savannah well bcfoie the tuin ol the 
| l l )th century- Cieoige Washingtons let 
ter of good wishes to thee its s lewish eon 
| gicgation dated 17X9 is the books epi 
| graph but me>st of those Adler meets leel 
■ that they remain in (>eoigia on the most 
pieeanous kind of sulTerance 1 lieu pru¬ 
dent rabbi has eliminated Ilebiew fiom 
1 meisl i>f the irlual and then new temple 
Adlei notes wryly laeks only a eioss to 
make it indistinguishable fiom a eliuieh 
He himself is ms zealot not is he es¬ 
pecially leligmus But his fatliei Aaton 
won a Medal of Honor in the Battle of 
the Wilderness, artel voting Seth is pas¬ 
sionately idealistic about the US The 
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i Jewish virtues (as he sees them) e'f m- 
j lelligence lndustty and warmth aie pie- 
I cisely those eil the American character 
j Seth feels I he anti-Semitism that peisisls 
is a dwindling residue ficirri the Old 
Wen Id and what is impotlanl is that Jews 
can take then pail m US sextets with- 
emt apology oi feai fulness 

The backbone e'f the novel is Selh s te¬ 
nacity m holding to this view He stiffens 
the slights and siuellics that might he e\ 
peeled as he winks his way up fiom diy- 
p.oods clerk to successful lawyer But \d- 
Ici s faith in America is sovcielv tested 
when tie defends a young Jew accused of 
miudct I he victim isa 14-yeai-old l hus- 
lian gul and the dclcndanl is the plant 
managei of a new sott-dunk turn that 
stiorigly lesemhle-s C oca-C’ola in its fbi- 
malive years Deep and violent piegidice 
shows itsell as ,ni"iv dowels clog Savan¬ 
nah stiecls dm mg, the dial Here Kleigei 
laulhoi of last vcai s widely piaised Sim- 
/>/(■ lustu e an account ol the Supreme 
Courts |v)s4 and -cgicpalion decision! 
botioves fd'in histiuv In making inven¬ 
tive use of the I ee> I lank case I rank was 
ail Atlanta lew the managei e't a pen¬ 
cil lacloiy who m I‘tn was convicted 
ol mut del mg a young female emplovec 
Although the evidence against him was 
shaky .in impatient mob dlagged I lank 
fiom his cell anil Ivncheel him 

M em !u ini/ the h the lias us aw k wa ill¬ 
nesses flic long ciHiidoom see don 
which might lx a novel in itself lcc|llllcs 
a new naiiale'i \dlei s daughtei A con- 
e ludmg chaplet uiliodiices a conlempo 
i ai v \cllci desce iidaiil w ho hastily ties the 
book to the picsciil I he aulhot makes 
no pionoiiiiccineiits about why C hiisdun 
dibalism pci lodk.tllv lenteis with haded 
ol lews He meiely holds to his story eil 
an \menean Jew who believed despite 
agonizing evidence to the contiaiv that 
this balled was an alxnation and not a 
basic pal t ol bis counii v s chaiader Mu 
'•ci s novel makes this point with an im- 
pics-ave measuie ol good sense and 
sdciiglh John Show 

Godspells 

linn III! f IRM 
hv liinie Dillaid 
Ihiipel A Row 76 puye\. $6 50 

T here is a moment m llol i the hum 
when \nnie Dillaid watches a can¬ 
dle Hame consume a golden female moth 
I he me'th s abdomen catches, in the wet 
wa\ and hei wings ignited like tissue pj- 
pet cnlaiging the elide of light m the 
dealing Her antennae' eiae kle he i legs 
elisappeai and hei bodv is leduced te' a 
glowmgshell And then ielates Dillaid 
this moth essence this speclaculai skel¬ 
eton began to act as a w ick She hut ned 
fell two houis, until I blew hei out 

I he moth and the flame is an old de¬ 
vice that Dillaid uses in a flesh manner 
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Books 


j Similai intense dexciipiions of natute 
: stamped Pilynm til linker Creek Dil- 
5 latd's 1975 Pulii/ei-pii/ewimung hook 
I But tn //<>/) the / tun a record of three 
i November days she forsakes much of 
! her mspiied observation fisr such abstract ! 
! gi pipings as I cool my e>es with colots 
! and the sight oi the world in spectacle pci- 
| ishingevei and ever renewed 
t I urni her retieat on the edge ol Wash- 
; ington Male's Puget Sound - one loom 
| one enoimoils window one eat one spi¬ 
der and rnie person Dillard ga/es out 
1 at nature and sees beyond the molcculai 
! icjlities i bach thing in the world is 
; moving cell bv cell ) and even beyond 
tmersons transcendental glorilication to 
: mull a Irnal unknown Did C hrist de- 
I scend once and foi all to no purpose, in a 
j kind of divine and kenoite suicide or as- 
! iend once and lor all, pulling his cioss 
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Author Annie Dillard 

Hevtmd mol «■« nlm realities 


| up after him like a rope ladder home’ i 
! Holy the hum follows Dillard s mo- j 
i nastic loulmc teaching musing at her j 
window walking to a village stole to buy ; 
Communion wine for her church- and i 
transforms n into a metaphysical journey j 
At hist there reigns a stale of newborn in- I 
nosense, snuffed out suddenly by the I 
burning of a neighbors child m a plane j 
crash (jod is a brute and traitor aban- | 
j donmg us to time writes Dillard She de- j 
1 spans of earthly happiness You can get ; 

! caught holding one end of a love, when j 
youi fathet drops, and your mother, when i 
i a land is lost or a time, and your friend | 

| blotted out gone But in the end she ! 
i witnesses a baptism that heralds her own ; 
i reawakening of faith One C hrrslian sect, j 
1 she reads, posits a substance known as | 

! ‘ Holy the L nm.” a substance buried deep j 
; within planets that is in touch with the 1 
Absolute, at base She writes with lrrev- 
erent abandon "Yank the Absolute out of j 
I there and into the light, God pale and i- 


astounded, spraying a spiral of salts and ! 
earths, God footloose and flung ” • 

Few pilgrims of the spirit can avoid 
sounding cheaply pious or painfully ov- . 
erstneere Dillard’s literary salvation is | 
her sense of wonder and intensity Some- I 
limes she ts ostentatious, as in her de- ! 
scuption of the Pacific coastline thefnn- j 
gey edge where elements meet and realms i 
! mingle, where time and eternity spatter 
j each other with foam ' But at then best 
I Dillard's sentences have a clean pene- 
j trating edge "The higher Christian 
1 churches,' she writes, ‘ come at God with 
j an unwariantcd air of professionalism 
j as though they knew what they were do- 
! mg If God were to blast such a sei- 
, vice to bits, the congiegation would be I ; 

believe genuinely shocked But in the low | 
I c hurches you expect it any minute Hen- i 
| ry David Thoreau could not have pul it ! 
much better AnnalynSwan ‘ 
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Alter thorough rcstructuiing ol its 
organisation, Lancia today is strong 
and active internationally: 

JAPAN 

I olio Motors Corporation 
2.1-22 Shimomcguro 2 -1 home 
Moguro - Kti - Tokyo 153 
IIONG KONG 

1 lup On Motors Ltd. - P.O. Bov 3104 

Wanchai - I long Kong 

S1NGAPORK 

Sharikat fiat Distributors 

99B/10IB fanglin Road 

Singapore 10 

I H All.AND 

Vontrakit Motor Co 

12/14 RongMuangSoi 5 Road 

Bangkok 

AUSTRALIA 

New South Wales 
Grenville Motors Ply Ltd. 

27 Waterloo Street 
North Kyde 2114 
Queensland 

Annund & Thompson Pty. Ltd. 

132 Breakfast Creek Road 
New stead 4006 
South Australia 
Champions Pty . Ltd. 

52-60 Light Square 
Adelaide 5001 
I asmania 
Davies Pty. Ltd. 

Cnr. Wellington and Lrederick Streets 

Launceston 7250 

Victoria 

Spencer Motors Pty. Ltd. 

80 Sturt Street 

South Melbourne 3205 

W extern Australia 

Premier Motors Pts Ltd 

999 I lav Street 

Perth 6000 

Nl.W /I ALAND 

New Zealand Motors Pt\ Ltd. 

222-228 Wakefield Street 
Wellington 

Nl.W (Ml DOM A 
S A HAS 
2, Rue de I'AInta 
Noumea 
l I S A. 

Lancia of America 

155. Chestnut Ridge Road 

Montvale 

New Jersey 007645 

Lancia is represented in all the other 
most important markets in the world. 


I or more information, please send this coupon 
to the Distributor in yourinuntiy oi to 
LANCIA spa -HaV lanew 77 
10141 Torino (Italy I 
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A 70 year tradition 
of advanced automotive technology. 


it’s a tradition that continually surprises motorists 
while disconcerting other automotive engineers. 
Especially evident at the introduction ol the Lancia 
Lambda in 1922, the very first production car to 
have a monocoquc body integral with the chassis as 
well as the first with independent suspension on 
the front wheels, 

Then again in the I930's there was the April la packed 
with innovation, in the 1945’s the first production 
60" V-6 engine of the Aurelia and most recently the 
flat lour engine and Ironl wheel drive of the I lavia. 


Today, the tradition is the same, Lancia still produces 
"firsts” in automotive design. 

And another of Lancia’s traditions is the 
enthusiasm and care spent in the building of every 
individual car Another tradition unchanged by time, 
one reflected by renowned standards ol reliability. 
Reliability proved not just in Lancia’s repeated success 
in motorsport, hut by the many cars using the world’s 
roads daily . So that’s Lancia - a quality that inspires 
fascination, respect lor enthusiasm and passion for 
continuing technological developments. 




First we built the car, then the car built the legend 
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What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 



America's Quality Cigarette 
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Pushing Toward Geneva 







“See my country by train. 

Your face will light up when you do.” 
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Worth the Wait 

lo the I eh/nr s 

Wailing for im I'cncialion lo pioduce 
a comedienne will' lull I he class of Hep¬ 
burn ot hci kiiniemiHM.ri ics I had given 
up hope Diane keaion ISept 26l is heie 
and ii was uoi m ihe wail 

Stephen l.min 
Home Mil 

Kealon s brilliance is so crystal-clear 
hok.iusk she has remained unspoiled 

John H chh 
Philadelphia 

II is hard loste how two hourso( view¬ 
ing Diane Kealon as a nymphomaniac 
schoolteacher sets / oi>l\iny lor Mi (iood- 
bttr apart hi'in umpteen other Minis view¬ 
ing women as piostitules In addition it 



Dianes willingness to he phologiaphed 
naked like a piece ol meal falls un¬ 
der >oui wnlei s definition of modesty 
whal would he consider immodest ’ 

Donna I. ( 'on mn 
S HUe ( olleee Pa 

Diane Kealon is plaving ihe same un¬ 
healthy game that Marilyn Momoc 
played lake Monroe s this vulneiahle 
and unealeulatmg beh.ivioi isoh\lously 
an act locveiyone hut Woody Allen and 
"IlMl No one is doing Keaton a favoi In 
falling loi it 

Kenneth in tier '•on 
Si Paul 


Freedoms and Terrorists 

As a student m Beilin having to deal 
daily with the Spanns ISept 19| I can 
say that I don l like most of then ideas 
and eonsidet their sliategy completely 
wreing lot the purpose of achieving pto- 
gressive impunemenls But the Spann 
movement is by no means identical with 
the guerrilla group and such an allega 
lii'n is not onlv wrong but danger ous 

The same goes fc'i your statement that 


Letters 

the legal system oi the republic is 01 has 
been ' ovei protective of the freedoms 
guaianleed in its postwai constitution I 
can asstue vou that this is not so I he con¬ 
st iiution is broken often enough by the au¬ 
thorities We need not vvotiv about the 
I RG being too libetal 

Sahine Rahhel 
Bet Ini 

I he tetroiisis mav be muideteis who 
desetve no pity I hev ate also pioducts 
ol the West Get man soctelv of the H>50s 
and <>0s which m then eves anil not in 
theus onlv has failed to satisly them 
morally and politically It is then person¬ 
al tiagedy that then discontent and then 
resentment about out system has ended 
m hloodv tenor sheddin" the blood ol in¬ 
nocent people which can finally pioduce 
no good 

Ineehoi e IU tintaiin 
Muntz Ii est her many 

Reverse Discrimination 

All these complaints ieg.ii ding the ad 
mission ol minonties to Vmetican med¬ 
ical schools ISept 2hl unjustlv denying 
while students with highei jc.tdemii stall 
dards a seal aie absurd I am an \mei- 
ic.m studying medicine in Ituiv and like 
many olheis l was denied admission at 
home because ol the ciMiniotis numbei 
of applicants 

Ihe doctot shortage has become 
a ma|oi concern to \niei leans Hut in 
stead ot blaming the low numbei ol open¬ 
ings in medical schools people ate con 
dcnintnp, the mmoniv ipiota system 
piohably the only l.m I'olicv to have hit 
American medical education in the past 
dtc.idc 

Sr< i e Rihuut/o 
Patina llah 

Racial disciimmalion against whiles 
does not make up loi i.ie i.tl disci immalion 
against blacks How can most black and 
some while leaders suppoit discrimina¬ 
tion of anv kind’ I leally thought out 
country had made more pi ogress 

S ii sun S Stout 
I inlet \ Hak 

I he real question is not whethei met- 
ii should be the guiding standaid foi ad¬ 
missions hut how best lo achieve selec¬ 
tion based on merit in evaluating 
minority and nonmmonly applicants 

It is little wondet that many gifted mi- 
nonly students have pootet glades and 
test semes than less able white students 
who ate not handicapped by the same so¬ 
cioeconomic disadvantages Ihe goal of 
the nnnoiity-admissions piogiams is to 
seek out minority students who, notwith¬ 
standing inferiot grades and test scores, 
are believed lo be as able as their while 
classmates and thetelore equally deserv¬ 
ing of highei education 

Steten It riel I 
Veil 1 ) oi h City 


Mengele at the Gate 

j Wiesenthal s Last Hunt' ISept 26l 
brought back a very sad memory my own 
meeting with I)r Josef Mengele 

I will never foiget the day in October 
1944 as out cattle train with a transport 
j of people from the Theresrenstadt ghetto 
arrived al the gales of Auschwitz There 
! vvas the infamous archway of the en- 
Udrice. through which vie passed into the 
camp and just inside stood Di Mengele, 
very elegant in his parade SS uniform The 
shott quick move of his hand selected 
people to one side loi immediate death 
m the gas chamhet ot to the othet side 
foi slow death by lot lure malnulitlion 
sl.uvalion and disease Al his whim I lost 
mv best gu I ft tend who armed wrlh me 
m \iischwilz and by the same twist of 
fate I lemamcd alive to record the in- 
cident above 

Ruth H emslein 

• Inesli Meadows \ > 

Unconquered Leprosy 

1 Voui long and ace male icpoit of the 
lepii sy situation on Kalaupapa ISept I9| 
is mi'st well ome Ha wan has cleinonsti.it- 
ed that given the will and the tesouicos 
leprosy patients can he treated ami the 
disease contiolled 

i llovvcwei I am alraid yom article left 
the imptession that lepiosv nas been con¬ 
quered 1 at Mom it Mote than 10 mil¬ 
lion lepiosv cases in the woild ati still 
tintieaied I ate in 1970 the Woild Health 
Oig.uu/.ition named lepiosv as one of Ihe 
six diseases that constitute a m.i|ot health 
ptoblem in the undetdeveloped i outlines 
of the world I his is a disgi.iec to out civ¬ 
ilisation We have the techniques and the 
medicines needed to cute lepiosv hut 
then application to patients m need has 
been pievented by lack of funds 

Royei K ■U Islet President 
, lineman Leprosy Missions hu 

Bloomfield \ ./ 

Local Currency \ 

• Your sloty on Taiwan I Aug 221 is in j 
my opinion the most impaiti.il and in- ! 

, depth reporting T imi has had on tin sub- 

■ je'et in ievent years 

Hi'wevet you have mistntei preled 
1 two statistics about Taiwan You incor- 
| icctly gave Iatwans export and import 

■ ligutes as U S $1 5 billion and Li S $2 5 
| billion m 1952 These two figures hap- 
; pened to he in local New Taiwan tur- 
j teitcy instead of L> S dollars The correct 
| tiguies should really be U S SI 16 million 
i for exports and US S187 million foi 
: imports 

! K II H a. Secreiar y General 

External Ttatie Development Council 
, Taipei 
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Peter Benchleyk Rblex 
is guaranteed against The Deep. 



When Peter Benchley s “Jaws" was filmed 
it broke all box-office records as the most 
successful motion picture in history. 

Now the film of Benchley's latest best- / HI IIP > 
selling novel “The Deen" has set new 


standards for realism and excitement in under¬ 
water action photography. 

Shot on location around the coral-encrusted 
wreck of the Royal Mail ship “Rhone” off the 
British Virgin Islands and off Bermuda, nearly 
half the film takes place beneath the ocean s 
surface. 

Altogether, cast and crew spent 10,780 man¬ 
hours underwater. And like Peter Benchley, 
the watch every one of them wore was a 
Rolex Submariner. 

Regarded as standard equipment by divers 
throughout the world, the Rolex Submariner 
is a superb example of Swiss craftsmanship. 

It is an Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer, 
indispensable for people whose lives depend 
on perfect timing. 

The Oyster case and crystal are completely 
proof against water; further pressure merely 
increases the efficiency of the seal. And the 
Twinlock winding crown actually screws dowm 
on to the case like a submarine hatch. 

Much of the action in “The Deep" happens 
30 metres below the surface. 

But if Peter Benchley cares to go deeper 
still in search of his next adventure, his Rolex 
Submariner will not be troubled. 

It is guaranteed to a depth of 200 metres. 


# 

ROLEX 

o/ (ri ni'ra 
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Suntory Royal. 
Slightly East of Scotch. 



For over 50 years, we’ve 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With 


tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be¬ 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 

Suntory limited 




Market Week 


On a volume of 93.370,650 shares the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 52 59, down 22 for the week end¬ 
ing Oct 7, 1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 840 35. down 6 76 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
95 97, down 56 Among significant 
N Y S r. stocks 


Net 


Stock 

High 

44% 

Low 

Close 

Change 

Allied Chem 

42% 

42% 

- 1 

Alum Co Am 

45% 

43% 

44% 

- % 

Amer Airlines 

9% 

9 

9% 

+ % 

An Brands 

44% 

43% 

44 

+ % 

Am Can 

40 

39 

39% 

3 % 

Am Motors 

4% 

3% 

4% 

t % 

AT&T 

63% 

61% 

61% 

-'% 

Avon Prod 

47% 

46% 

46% 

- % 

Beth Steel 

20% 

19% 

19% 

None 

Boeing 

25% 

23% 

25% 

FI 

Burroughs 

Cater Trac 

70% 

67% 

67% 

-i% 

55% 

54 

54% 

- % 

Champ Inti 
Chrysler 


18 

16 

18% 

16% 

- % 
+ % 

Clark Equip 

34% 

33% 

33% 

- % 

Control Data 

22% 

20% 

22 

+1 % 

DuPont 

1 1 2% 

108% 

1 1 1 % 

+1% 

Eastern Air 

6% 

5% 

6 

-t % 

Ea.»t Kodak 

62% 

59% 

60% 

-1% 

Esmark 

30% 

30 

3oy s 

+ % 

Exxon 

48% 

47% 

48% 

- % 

Ford Motor 

46% 

44% 

45% 

% 

Gen Dynam 

54 y 4 

53 

53% 

-1 % 

Gen Elec 

51% 

50% 

51 

- % 

Gen Foods 

33% 

32% 

32% 

- % 

Ger. Motors 

70% 

69% 

70% 

% 

Gen Tel & El 

32 

31% 

31% 

■ % 

Ga Pac 

27% 

26% 

27 

3 % 

Goodyear 

19 

18% 

18% 

- % 

Greyhound 

GulfO.I 

13% 

13 

13% 

- % 

28% 

28% 

28% 

+ % 

inco Ltd 

20 

18% 

18% 

- 1% 

IBM 

262% 

256% 

257% 

-3% 

Int Harv 

29% 

28% 

28% 

% 

Int Paper 

Ini Tel & 1 el 

44% 

41% 

41% 

-2% 

32% 

31% 

31% 

None 

Johns Man 

33 

30 

30% 

- 1% 

K Mart 

30% 

29% 

30 

- % 

LTVCorp 


6% 

7% 

f % 

Litton Ind 

12% 

12% 

3 % 

Lockheed 

15% 

14 % 

14% 

- 1% 

McD Doug 

22% 

58% 

21% 

22 

+ % 

Merck Co 

57% 

58'/, 

- % 

3M 

51 

49% 

50% 

- % 

Mobil Oil 

63% 

61% 

45% 

63% 

3 l'/ 2 

NCR 

46% 

46% 

- % 

Owens III 

23% 

22% 

22% 

- % 

Pac Gas& El 

23% 

23 

23% 

3 % 

Pan Am 

5 

4% 

5 

None 

Penney JC 

35% 

34 

35% 

63% 

- % 

Philip Morns 

64% 

62% 

None 

Polaroid 

30% 

29% 

29% 

-i% 

Proc Gam 

85% 

82% 

83% 

-i% 

RCA 

28% 

27% 

28 

- % 

Reynolds Ind 

63% 

ol% 

62% 

3-1 

Rockwell Inti 

30% 

30% 

30% 

3 % 

Sears Roe 

31 

29% 

29% 

- % 

Shell Oil 

31% 

29% 

31 

3- % 

Std Oil Cal 

41% 

40% 

41% 

- % 

Tenneco 

33% 

28% 

31% 

32% 

3 % 

Texaco Inc 

28 

28% 

None 

Textron 

27% 

26 

27% 

33% 

8 % 

3 % 

Time Inc 

33% 

31% 

3 2 

TWA 

8% 

8 

- % 

UAL Inc 

20% 

19% 

19% 

None 

Union Car 

44% 

43% 

43% 

- % 

US Steel 

30% 

28 

30% 

35% 

3 1% 

Utd Technol 

35% 

34% 

None 

Westinghouse 

17% 

17% 

17% 

+ % 

Woolworth 

19% 

18% 

19 

- % 

Xerox 

55 

53 

53% 

- % 
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THE CARTIER LIGHTER IS THE ONI Y 
LIGHTER GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
Thu mechanism is designed to meet the 
highest standard of technical precision 
An invisible hinge preserves the pure 
unbroken lines of the lighter and the gas 
tank and mechanism are easily changeable 
This is the unique technology which 
ensures the lightei is always in perfect 
condition 

It is guaranteed against all mechanical 
defects and can be serviced at any point 
of sale throughout the world This is 
the service Cartier offers for all its 
products 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

R cixirting finm ihc L 1 N for this weeks, cover story on US-Israeli re¬ 
lations was a new experience for TiMt Buieau C hief Wilton Wynn, who 
normally operates out of C atro His past assignments have included inter- 
; viewing the late King l ais.il ol Saudi Arabia foi l iMt's 1975 Man of the 
■ Year covet, and six months lain joining Lgvpimn President Anwai Sadat j 
i aboard the fust ship to pass through the reopened Sue/ Canal 

But Wvnn t|uiekl> fell at home in Manhattan lust hefoie Jmnnv Car¬ 
tel s speech to the U N Cienetal Assemhl) Wynn spotted two old friends 
liom Saudi Arabia Both aie now amhassadois but Wvnn had not seen 
| them since thev were students of his at the American University of Cdiio 
: where he laufiht journalism in 1945-47 We stalled talking atx.ul college 1 
davs. he says ’ hut I stx>n shifted the conversation to the political situation i 
■ in ihe Middle I asi They proved excellent sources , 

, Also new to the U N was Correspondent 1 ee Griggs who has woiked ' 
; " >• s i . abroad for 17 ve.trs and 

served as Beirut buieau 
chief during the I9h7 
Atah-lsiaeli wal lie did 
a great deal of his report¬ 
ing last week on the inn 
buttonholing delegates 
as they lushed liom one 
meeting to anothei to 
hnd out what they ical 
ly thought as opposed to 
what they vveie saving 
on the tevoid 

Wynn Much of last week s Davidson 

| storv took place m ; 

Washington and was icpoiled hv Uiplom.itic C oiiespondent Miohc lallx'tl 
I and State Department C oticspondent C hnstophei Ogilcn Discovered C)g,- 
| den ' I his week theie finally is palpable excitement that the Geneva von- , 
; feien..c could become a leahty ” Jerusalem Buieau Chief Donald Neir.ind ; 
; 11 Ml s David llalcvx assessed the nnxxl m lsiael while 1IM1 s Dean Bielis ■ 
1 and Abu Said Abu Rish inlet viewed Palestinian leaders in Benin 
'■ I iom these repoits Assivuie I dilot Spencei Davidson who has visited 
: lsiael five limes and has worked out of oui < auo and Beilin bureaus wiole ! 
I the story assisted by Repottei-Rcseaicheis Uisula Nadasdy de < .alio and Su- ; 
' san Reed It was his 15lh Middle I ast covet story his lust was m 1969 and was ; 
i on C.olvlu Men Most of them he notes have been late-starting because | 
. things have a way of happening suddenly over theie' Sums up Davidson j 
I When you ve spent so much lime wilting about the Middle 1 ast. you feel , 
■ compassion foi all the people involved I hope some das to wnte the peace- J 
■ lime stones " . 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


! COVER STORY: p. S. Last wepk thet.utei Administration 
! launched a majot drive to make gixxl on t>ne of ns most chei 
| ished foreign policy goals a lesutnplion ol the Middle I ait 
, peace eonfeienie by year's end In the piocess delibeiately 01 
, not Jtmniv Cutter also caused the deepest chill in veais in 
1 relations between a l■ S Administration and the Isiaelis and 
| also American Jews The prime cause was an unprecedented 
1 |omt US-Soviet statement calling for a comprehensive Mid- 
| die l ast settlement including vvithdiawul from occupied 
, terntory termination of a state of wai and the beginning of 

■ peaceful relations between Arabs and Isiaelis and the ies- 
j olution of the Palestinian ciuestion What pailicul.ttlv diew 
, Israeli ire was the LIS recognition ol Palestinian lights in 
1 any settlement l atei in the week howevei after a long ses 

sion ol hard bargaining in New Yoik C itv Piesidem Cailu 
i US Secretary of Stale Cyrus Vance and Israeli I oicign Mm 
! ister Moshe Dayan came to an agreement that seemed to 
! back away from the US Soviel declaration I \plaimng the 
twisting path lovvaid peace in the Middle I ast < alters Nj 
| 'tonal Security Advisei /big,mew Bi/e■'inski, obseived that a 
Cieneva .selllenient is like a lull mountain lull ol devices and 
i haid locks Sou dont go to it iri a straight line V on go 
| thiough /igs and /ags 

; WORLD: p. 17. What may become a complex legal battle 

■ erupted in India last week when former Prime Mimstei Indua 
i Ciandhi wasariested and ehaiged with imptoper practices dut 

I ing her tenure in oflice A New IXThi judge quickly released 
J Mrs Gandhi on the ground of insufficient evidence but the nil 
ing is expected to be overturned by the High C onrt Mis Cian¬ 
dhi claimed that her anest was politically mspiied dnd hei 
supporters quickly took to the stiects to protest the action A foi 
mer Supreme Court lusticc has been conducting a detailed in¬ 
vestigation of corruption dunng the period India was undei 
Indna'semergency rule and sevcial ministers have blamed then 
misdeeds on Mis Ciandbiand hei family 

p. 20. The Japanese public has begun to ostracize and shame 
the yakuza. Japan's oigani/ed-cnme element 7 he yakuzu long 
regarded themselves as romantic outlaws and then activities 
wete generally tolerated by the public But the outhieak of m 
ternecine gang wars in recent months has endangered the lives 
of ordinary Japanese In Kobe, ounaged citizens have held three 
demonstrations in front of the headquai tei s of the nation s larg¬ 
est gang In Osaka, police have petsonally summoned gang lead¬ 
ers in an effort to talk them out of continuing then criminal 
activities 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 27. The Watergate sentences ol 
three top aides to former President Richard Nixon were dus- 
tically reduced after the three sent Judge John J Sirica siate- 
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merits expiesstng repentance lor then actions As a icstilL for- 
met White House Aide John L hr Itch nun i ould be released from 
jail by the end ol Januaiy and lotmei \iioincv (reneral John 
Mitchell and onetime While House Vide tl R llaldenun could 
be fieed by itCvt liinc ! 

CINEMA: p. 43. A new movie on the life ol Rudolph Vulen ; 
tmo the tomantic male set eon idol ol the l‘)20s s.idlv fails be- ! 
cause too many of its ihaiacteis appear to he simple-nuncied ! 
sleieolypes In a venturesome casting choice Ballet Star Ru¬ 
dolf Nutevcv was given the leading lole He is a sophisticated 
stage pet lot met but appeals bewildeieel by the demands of the j 
camera the I nglish language and the duectoi I he mov ie bungs 
little msight into the real-life man who was Valentino oi the j 
eta he helped Monition 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 38. Ihekaitci Administration j 
is straining, to telain a (ice Ii .ide postiue w hilc op|*'sition to lot - i 
eign impoits continues to mount in the US 1 he (reason IX- i 
paitmenl last week accused livi Japanese steelmakers t'f clump- j 
mg steel m the US malkcl and the Administration is undet ] 
heavy picssuie to negotiate an olderIv marketing agreement' i 
that would limit the impoil ol sensitive foieign goods to a spec- ] 
died level Such agreements hau alieadv been woiked out loi i 
color tekvisum sets impoited fipm Japan and lot low-pnced ] 
shoes btought m fiom loieign countiies fhe < iM Vs aie intend- j 
ed to blunt the rising tide ol protectionism before it becomes an : 
uncontrollable foice I he l ’ S is still hoping for major cuts m tar | 
iff baiuets dunng the |'ie->ent round of world tiade talks m ! 
(icneva | 

p. 41. Some piesligious l 1 S department stoic's have begun mat - j 
keting a midget television set that weighs less than two pounds | 
and hasn tins mo mchsueui I he iiiveutot Biiiam sC list Sm- j 
elan claims that the set can lie used advantageously at spoiling ! 
events in the kitchen oi on a tiam I he set woiks on a te- j 
chaigeahle battery pack and sells loi a pnu that many ctis 1 
lomusmav tmd slux king JJV5 1 

SCIENCE: p. SO. I hue was Lille enthusiasm loi plans lo haul , 
iceheigs to the wot Id s and leg,ion. when scientists fiom IK rta- i 
lions galheied at an American umscisiis to discuss tin plop- | 
osition It was noted that icebergs might well sunt dismlegialing i 
in warm wateis Some doubled that an tcebeii' umM be ef | 
feciivds insulated against melting <.Hk.nI ions wue also taised | 
about the enviionmental elfedsof hauling huge i.chugs to and j 
legions Nonetheless Saudi Arabia s Piitici Mohammed al I ai- | 
sal who sponsored the meeting heads a him that plans to go j 
ahead with a scheme to hung a mile long ucheig from Ant- , 
atcticd to the .Arabian peninsula file journei is expected to | 
take eight months and would cost aiound SI00 million i 
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—--The World 

MIDDI r t ASr C OVER STORY 

Geneva: Push Comes to Shove 

Zigs, zags and surprises in the Administration's peace drive \ 


"A Geneva settlement is like a tall 
i mountain, full of devices and sharp rocks 
Therefore, you don V go to it in a straight 
line You go through zigs and zags You 
even go down a little hit, then you keep mov¬ 
ing -Is long as you know where you re 
going that’s what’s important And we 
| know where were going We A nov we’ve 
| got to make zigs and zags 

T hus does President Carter's Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser, Zbigniew 
Hi/e/inski describe the Admm- 
, isiration’s view of the twisting 

! pdth toward peace in the Middle l ast 
! I ast week as the C arler Administration 
! launched a majoi drive to make good 
J on one of its most cherished foieign pol- 
i icv goals a resumption of the Middle 
: Last peace conference in Geneva oy 
j veai s end - the Piesident produced some 
! mighty big /igs and /ag.s In the pmcoss 
j - deliberately oi not he also caused the 
quickest, deepest chill in years between 
a US Administration and the Israelis 
and American Jewry By week's end the 
fiost had melted a little Mine impor¬ 
tant. Israel the IIS the Arab states 
and the Soviet Union w'ere close to agree¬ 
ment in pi niciple on a for mula that might 
with a little bit of luck, allow the Ge¬ 
neva conference to meet this year after 
all As l gyptian 1 oreign Minister Is¬ 
mail I uhmy pul it, ‘Things are mov¬ 
ing " Or in Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance's somewhat mote cautious formu¬ 
lation, they weie ‘‘niching along " 

The Admmistiation launched its re¬ 
newed peace dnve when Vance and So¬ 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
issued a 700-word joint declaration that 
brought Moscow back into the Middle 
Last peace picture The unique decla¬ 
ration called for a comprehensive Mid¬ 
dle Last settlement, to include Israel s 
withdrawal from occupied territory, ter¬ 
mination of a state of war and the “res¬ 
olution of the Palestinian question " The 
U S thus agreed formally that the Pal¬ 
estinians had “legitimate rights" in any 
settlement 

The U S -Soviet declaration infuriated 
Israel and its U S supporters as much 
as it encouraged the Arabs But three 
days after that important 7ig came the 
zag Vance sat down with Israel's For¬ 
eign Minister, Moshe Dayan, for a tough 
seven-hour negotiating marathon That 
meeting resulted in a U S -Israeli state¬ 
ment on Geneva that seemed to back 
away from the freshly minted US¬ 
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Soviet declaration in mane wavs 
Meanwhile during his appealamc 
before the Untied Nations licncral As 
sembly on T uesdjv ( aitei attempted to 
set a course lor tin. (lemvu mountain 
somewhere between the declaration with 
the Sr'vtets and his deal with Davun 
During his ICmmute address Carter 
touched on man', ol the code words and 
phtases most . henshed by both sides in 
the Middle l ast debate bee hi>\ i He sup¬ 
ported legitimate Palestinian rights 
which l alter, in a slip of the tongue 
that drew a chuekle fiom even the som¬ 
ber Davan. tirst called Panamanian 
rrghts iOne l atm American delegate ob¬ 
served "He s hung up on the canal, and 
rightly so "i 

T he President emphasized the D S 
view thai the goal of a Middle 
L.asl confeience should be true 
peace' an Isiucli-favorc’d code 
phrase foi full diplomatic economic and 
cultural relations between Isiael and us 
Arab neighbots ( ailei also spoked the 
Jerusalem government bv promising that 
the U S would never attempt to impose 
a Middle Last settlement And he struck 
from his prepared test a sharp passage 
criticizing Israel tor continuing tv' es¬ 
tablish settlements on the occupied West 
Bank I \plamed a li S diplomat We ve 
had enough salt on the wounds nhendy 
That was indisputable the Israelis 
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had leaded to the U S -Soviet declaration 
as d thev had been hit with the dip¬ 
lomatic equivalent of the surpnse Arab 
attack that began the 1V7< October Wat 
Israeli Premier Menachem Begin had 
been shown a copy of the finished dec 
laialion hours before it was released 
irr New York Scarcely three hours lai- 
ei Begin was hospuali'ed lot the sec¬ 
ond time since his 1 ikud coalition was 


Those Catchy Code Words 


elected in May His doctoi blamed his 
new heait piohlcms on the shock of the 
decimation which had been handed to 
him by US Ambassador Samuel lewis 
1 he While House was cleuily un 
piepared foi the volume and intensity ol 
the subsequent uproar I he Isiaeli* mi- 
midiaiclv charged that thev had been 
sold out and that the (wo superpowers 
were trying to die tale the turns of a Mid¬ 
dle i asl settlement foi the sake of detente 
1( has giit the smell of an imposed so¬ 
lution, lot met Pienuei >u/hak Rabin 
told 1 imi C onosporulent David ll.ilt vv 


F ew entiles in the bulging lexicon ol 
international diplomacy are so 
freighted with emotion and precise ul 
most lapidary meaning as the code 
words and phrases dealing with the 
Aiab-lsiaelt dispute As Jimmy ( alter 
has learned, a slip in the use of the Mid¬ 
dle Last s special shorthand can cause 
rumblings lound the world Some key 
terms 

Resolution 242 Adopted by the U N 
Seoul rty < ouncil m 1967 it a_know ledg¬ 
es "the sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political inde|>ondeneeofevei> stale 
in the aiea and their right to live in 
peace Israelis sav this amounts to Arab 
recognition of Isiael s tight toexist 

Defensible Borders Jerusalems icim 
for boundaries that would pciritanenlly 
grant to Israel a majoi share of the ter¬ 
ritory it has occupied since 1967 

Secure and Recognized Borders A 

phrase used in Resolution 242 that is in¬ 
ter pietcd by Arabs to mean that Israel 
must withdraw from the occupied ter¬ 
ritories except foi minor adjustments 
along the borders 


in 


Palestinian Homeland -\ geographic 
and political (if not nccessaulv lullv sov- 
eieipru state for the Palestinians 

Refugee Problem Phiase m Resulu 
turn 242 mleipieted by isiael to mean 
that the Palestinian problem should tie 
solved by lesettlmg the refugees lather 
than by creating, a political state 

Palestinian Legitimate Rights It im¬ 
plicitly lecogm/es that solution ol the 
Palestinian issue requites political mea- 
suies m addition to the humanitarian 
l.csk ol finding homes foi refugees 

True Peace Iciusalem s phrase lot full 
diplomatic commeieial and cultural te 
lalions with the Aiah stales 

End of Belligerency Used to empha¬ 
size that ceasing the state of war is not 
the same as true peace f he Arabs in¬ 
sist that ending belligerency is the most 
they can exchange for an Israeli with¬ 
drawal to secure and recognized bor¬ 
ders and that full normalization of re¬ 
lations will lake lime The Israelis fear 
it may be a tactic by which they metely 
pause in their drive to destroy Israel 


A bout the only blight x|k>t that the : 
Israelis could tmd in connection | 
1 with the US-Soviet declaration j 
was that as I ■ nance Minister | 
! Simcha 1 hrlich observed U S lewry is , 
behind us Indeed thev were Shocked I 
I bv a sense of betrayal on ihe part cf the i 
Administration \nieiican Jews r used j 
j the most vigorous cry of protest a Pres- ! 
; idem has heard over Israel in recent [ 
1 years In four days, 7,268 telegrams and 1 
1 827 telephone calls ban aged the White I 
, House Said one lobbyist foi Jewish or- j 
ganizations in Washington Iflhetewcrc j 
. any doubters that this is a pm-Arab Ad- 1 
! ministration this has knocked them off i 
j the fence " j 

: 1 he large and powerful pro-Israel | 

bloc in Congiess was equally vociferous I 
Washingtons Henry (Scoop) Jackson | 

. long one of the Senates most anli-So- 
I viet, pio-Israel members accused Carter 
of a step in the wrong direction ' Be¬ 
fore C artel's meeting with Dayan lifted 
| the feais of a US sellout of Israel, Jack- 
: son and Senators Daniel Patrick Moy- 
j mhan and Clifford Case planned to call 
; a press confeience to denounce Cartel 
| foi iccruuing the Russians in an attempt 
j to impose a Middle Last settlement 
! Some politicians spotted votes in the 
! furor— most egregiously. New York Dem- 
j oeratic Congressman bdward Koch, who 
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j will almost certainly be the next mayor 
j of the city with the world's biggest Jew- 
1 ish population (1.228 000) As Cartel ai- 
l rived at Manhattan s Wall Street He- 
: liport on his way to the II N Koch 
' thrust at the Piesident a lettei - alicady 
I released to newsmen -expressing his 
outrage" oser the Administrations ac- 
1 tions Visibly annoyed, Cailei handed 
, Koch s lettei to Press Sect etuis Jody Povv- 
| ell— who had tiled to block the exchange 
, fiom eameiamen by standing in the way 
: —and moved off to shake othei hands 
1 Cartel and Koch made up latei in the 
week at the While Mouse aftei the k on- 
‘ gressman apologized 

I t was in this almospheie of c ouster 
nation and angci that the Piesident 
approached his meeting with Da; an 
Caitei s scheduled houi and a quai 
■ tei with the Isiaeli piosed so pusluclive 
that the two agieed to icsuine ihoii dis 
■ cessions aftei Caitei had taken time out 
toad as host at a banquet for foreign mm- 
isieis ind othei iipiesentatises ol 35 na¬ 
tions I ollowing the dmnci. Cailei and 
Dasan talked fen anothei two houis sit¬ 
ting logelhei in the Piesident s 36th floor 
suite m the I'mted Nations Plaza Hotel 
sipping coffee beneath an Indian cloth 
painting ol iwo lose is I fie discus-aons 
settled on the piiveduial and iiigam- 
/alional issues of gelling to (.icneva and 
giaduulls ..leas of agi cumuli wcic found 
( aitci '•lipped awas liotn the dis 
ciissH'its at midnight leasing a sseaiv 
e \ Vanee vslio had hem holding up to 
If diplomatic discussions a das - towoik 
out details ol a compiomise When they 
imeiged at 2 15 am Vance and Dayan 
had agieed on a Iwo-page woikmg pa 
pei ihat included what one U S dip¬ 
lomat descnlied as new variations of 
ti'i mtilauons 

1 he most impoilanl piocision of the 
woiki-g papei \sas Isiael s acceplaiice 
of a unified Aiab delegation at (jc'ne- 
ya • in yyhich Palestinians yyould he tep- 
lesented I he Palestinians not only \yould 
1 he present at the opening plenaiy ses- 
, sion of Ciencya hut could at an un- 
' dehned loss level ' take part m stib- 
! sequent mullilalcial negotiations hciween 
Isiael and the Aiab stales on specilic is- 
. sues Dayan at an eaily-mormng press 
| confeience insisted that Isiael would nev- 
er negotiate for a Palestinian homeland 
1 oi permit the presence of the hated Pal- 
; esline L iberation Organization at Ciencva 
I Nonetheless the language ol Ihe wotk- 
ing papei offered a loophole PI <) sym- 
, pathizcrs or supporters might lx- mclud- 
i ed as members of the Arab delegation 

Dayan stnt the LI S yvoiking papei 
, off to Icrusalem with the adyice that 
I "under the cucumstances it is the best 
i we could hope for " He then flew off 
| with Rabbi Alexander Schmdlei, chair- 
j man of the Conference of Presidents of 
I Major American Jewish Organizations 

'Which diplomats quickly shortened to its inilt.de 
l> A I) One Ameiiciin participant al ihc talks sug¬ 
gested lhal this nt w code word sounds like a hmh 
control device I hope it works 
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to sell a few bonds for Israel and also 
to urge Jewish leadeis in Chicago Al 
Uinta and I os Angeles to lobby against 
the appaient new shift in U S policy 

The Arabs of com sc were dismaved 
by the agreement Cartel and Vance im¬ 
mediately began lusting the woikmg 
papei on Arab diplomats, mclucl"ig 
Igypts Ismail I alum and Svnan lm 
eign Minister Abdul Hulun lxh.uldum 
Ibel 1 S slialegv was io discuss the win k - 
mg paper pmsisions along ccilh othei 
Ameiican proposals that the Isiaelis had 
not agreed to in hopes that \iab re 
action might lead to liuthei lelinemenls 
of a foimula foi Ciencva AppaitnlK the 
uppiouch woiked As one leading Aiab 
diploma) told I imi I hcie have been 
moie pluses than minuses toi us m these 
sc-ssums 

Hie goal ol ihe* \dmimsliaii(<n in 
last yceck s set lus ol negotiations was to 


move speedily and loughly if necessary 
to end a stalemate t’aitei s yiew of the 
Middle l ast a»ioi nine months in ofhee 
is that the aica is m an explosive un¬ 
sale situation of no wai no peace that 
endangers thedomesiic political situation 
of Aiab moderates like l gypt s Piesident 
Anwar Sadat and heightens the possibility 
of anothei oil embargo Settlement is un- 
peiative now as ( aitei told the U N 
last week because of all (he regional con¬ 
flicts m the world none holds more men 
ace’ In the US cicw three pmblems 
have to he settled somehow tcrnloiy 
peaceful i elation*, and the Palestinians 
-and the Adminisiiution blames Isiaeli 
intiansigenue foi much of the frustration 
Since January as a tesull the VC rule 
House strategy as Isiaeli supporters in 
the U S aie angrily aware has been a 
deliberate, escalating diplomatic offensive 
to nudge Israel toward negotiations that 
could lead to both peace and a Pales¬ 


tinian state on the West Bank Simul¬ 
taneously. the Administration has been 
trying to push the PLO towaid rec¬ 
ognition of Isiael 

T here is universal agieemenl that 
the best foium foi any negotiations 
would be the l! N -sponsored 
Middle £ ast peace conference at 
(•eiiec.i called to oidei for only two 
days in December l‘>73 and then re¬ 
cessed because Isiael was about to hold 
genciul elections Ihe conlcience. oo- 
chuued by the U S and the Soviet Union, 
has never reconvened, during the tecess, 
Henry kissmgci eased the Russians out 
*il the picltiic lempoianlv to conduct 
his own sc i ics ol step-by-step negotiations 
involving Isiael Svnaand Lgypt 

Shuttle diplomacy however proved 
lo have its limitations By the tune C'y- 
nis Vance succeeded Kissmgci as Sec- 


tetary ol State all sides seemed icady 
1 foi a comprehensive settlement The Ar¬ 
abs icali/cd that a leluin tt> Ciencva of- 
feied the alternative lo a war to recovei 
occupied temtoncs I'he Israelis per¬ 
ceived it as the only way to obtain true 
peace But what of the status ol the Pal- ' 
, eslmians 1 lwo yeais ago the Biookings 
■ Institution in a study report on Ihe Mid¬ 
dle I ast now famous as the purple pam¬ 
phlet had called lor an independent 
I Palestinian state or entity as a possible 
solution Among ihe authoisol ihe pur¬ 
ple pamphlet /big Bizeztnsk) Ihenapro- 
lessoi of political science a' < olumbia 
University, and lellow Academic tUm- 
; veisity of Pennsylvania) William Quandt, 
now Bizezinskis Middle last deskman 
at thu National Security C ouncil 
, IheCaitei Admimstialion seally op¬ 
timism about reconvening Ciencva was 
dashed by Menachem Begins suiprise 
election as Premier of Isiael in May In 

if 
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Koch, at heliport with New York's Mayor Abe Beame, handing "outrage” letter to Carter 

Some a Hu v rhiHtylii me\ w/n .i i/muvi to l\ioel min ’m sum lores 


a visit to the White House in July Bo¬ 
gin declared that he would go to Ge¬ 
neva at any lime -hut he lefused to work 
out procedures before he got there or to 
meet with the P I () The Adminisliation 
had initially envisioned a confeience al 
which the procedures and agenda had 
been arranged ahead of time on the the¬ 
ory that a conference that collapsed be¬ 
cause of poor orchestration was even 
worse than no conference at all Such a 
prepaied conference became known in 
the White House b> a Br/e/inski-coined 
phrase Geneva Up But the bittei dif¬ 
ferences between the Israeli and Arab 
positions forced Washington to settle foi 
Geneva Down—a confeience at which 
even the agenda would have to tx: ne¬ 
gotiated As Assistant Secretaty of State 
for Near Eastern Affairs Alfred I Ath¬ 
erton puts it. "Diplomacy is the ait 
of the possible, and we have to keep 
readjusting oui concept of what is 
possible ” 

O ne thing that was no longei pos¬ 
sible—as Arab lcadeis made un¬ 
mistakably clear to C arter and 
Vance—was a conference without 
a Palestinian presence The Arabs were 
as adamant in insisting that the PLO 
must be at Geneva as the Israelis were 
in saying that they had no right to be 
there It was partly to force a resolution 
of this conflict that the Administration 
decided to bring the Soviets back into 
the picture 

The genesis of last week's Soviet- 
American declaration was a trip to ihe 
Middle East by Cyrus Vance in August 
The Secretary of Slate returned home 
with a sharper vision of the issues that 
needed to be settled Through Soviet Am¬ 
bassador Anatoli Dobrynin, ihe Admin¬ 
istration signaled Moscow to work up 
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the draft of a joint declaration on wheie 
the two superpowers stood on the issues 
Gromykos initial pioposals weie heavily 
one-sided - sliongly cndoisingthe P 1 O 
the need for a Palestine national home¬ 
land, and General Assembly resolution 
t2.)6 which roundly suppoits Palestinian 
rights al Israels expense The Soviets 
were so eager to be included in the pre- 
Geneva diplomatic maneuvering how 
ever that a compromise was woiked out 
I he Adminisliation concedes lhal it 
could have handled the public lelalions 
aspects of Us deal with the Soviets moic 
deftly, but staunchly rejects some mote 
set ions doubts about its motives in bung 
mg Moscow into Us Middle 1 ast elfort 
Ihe chaige lhal the Admmisti anon may 
find most difficult to dispel is that theie 
is some link between ihe joint decol¬ 
lation and the problems that Washington 
has been having in its negotiations with 
Moscow ori a new agreement on stia- 
tegic aims limitation I he accusation, as 
New York Congiessman Benjamin Ro¬ 
senthal has bluntly put it is that Isiael 
has become a pawn of sm I ” Seuctaiv 
Vance s reply is equally direct Not ti ue 
Insists one Cartel national security 
aide ' It s absutd to think that the Rus¬ 
sians are going to give up It HMs in ex 
change for three woid.s legitimate Pal¬ 
estine rights- on a piece of papei 
Linking the two just shows Israel s paia- 
noia Defending the declaialion the Ad¬ 
ministration points to the significant So¬ 
viet concessions embodied in it acknowl¬ 
edgment by Moscow for the fust time of 
the Israeli demand foi ' u ue peace omis¬ 
sion of any specific reference to the Pit) 
acceptance of an lsiaeli veto over the na¬ 
ture of any international guarantees of 
the ultimate holders In itselfoit to kmxk 
down charges of a s.M I sellout the Ad- 
ministration got some help fiom the Syr¬ 


ians they were as critical of the dec¬ 
laration as the Israelis—only their 
complaint was that their Soviet patrons 
1 had been too generous to Israel 
j Another criticism that the Admin- 
i istration had to counter concerned its tim- 
j ing The sudden speedup in the drive to 
! teach Geneva by year's end raised sus- 
| picions that Washington's/eal might have 
j had loss to do with uigent realities in 
! Ihe Middle Last than with the Admin- 
| istration s own hankering foi some im¬ 
portant post La nee affair foieign policy 
| successes Vance concedes that the year- 
I end goal for Geneva is totally arbitiary 
But he maintains that Middle Last di 
1 plomacy had been stalled foi so long 
i that some ealendai goal however arti- 
1 licial, was necessary if the peacemaking 
momentum was ever to be resumed Says 
; Vance ‘You have to try to set some 
1 sort of target that would make people le- 
uli/e lh.it they can’t keep putting off 
! these problems' 

T heie was some suipn.se at Ihe Ad¬ 
ministration s move lo bring the 
Russians back into the Middle 
Last diplomacy so soon after all 
the Nixon-Kissingei poluv had been to 
curb sharply Soviet influence in the ic- 
[ gion But Kissinger himself has noted 
] Unit Moscow would have to Ire brought 
1 back into the arena eventually Save a 
I State Dcpaitment olficial The Soviets 
ate not an ornament in the Middle Last 
; We simply cannot teconvene Geneva 
I without one of the co-chairmen ’ If Ge¬ 
neva collapses or is never reconvened at 
i all c titles of the Administration will un- 
! clou bled I y aigue that the Russians will 
| have won diplomatic ic-entiy into Uie 
Middle l ast and foi nothing 

Was (alter guilty of unnecessary 
roughness in dealing with Jeiusalem ’ Ad- 
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ministration spokesmen insist that the 
sharp Israeli reaction to the U S -Sov let 
statement did not mean the U S mis¬ 
calculated in its strategy to stimulate a 
1 solution Instead, they say, the problem 
lies in Israeli perceptions of diplomatic 
realities Says one senior official "They 
became hysterical They read into that 
statement things that were never there 
“It’s the Holocaust mentality," said a 
White House aide "If we're not behind 
them 300 f h they think we’re against 
them " 

Israelis might quibble with the per¬ 
centages, but they too blame the ovei- 
leaction on what has become known in 
that beleagueied nation as the Holocaust 
syndrome after the Hitler pogiom in 
which 6 million Jews were muiderod 
"Lvery Jew canies the Holocaust ,n his 
subconscious,” says Or Geoffrey Wig- 
odcr, director of Hebiew 
University s Institute of 
(’ontei ipoi ai > Jewiy 
“Fveiy Israeli has at 
leasl a subconscious feai 
that what hapiiened be¬ 
fore could happen again 
I here is a geneial fear of 
I he destruction of Isiael, 
especially since the > om 
kippui wai I his almost 
hysteiieal reaction of the 
past week is connected to 
Ihe undo lying feeling that 
anv tetreat on the pail of 
America onee again bungs 
back the sense of isolation 
that Jews knew at the lime 
oT llitlei the same feeling 
they had in the laic ’30s and 
’4'>s when they weie on then 
own 

Reports 'T tMl Jerusalem 
Bureau ( hief Donald Neff 
’ The Holocaust complex, 
while it may be umealisiic. 
letains its hold on Israeli de 
cision makers Probablv no 
one in Israel is more haunted by the Ho¬ 
locaust than Menachem Begin The Ho¬ 
locaust symptoms of stubborn indepen¬ 
dence, of deep suspicion of foreign 
governments, of peisecution and betiayal 
and, most profoundly, of the thioat of ex¬ 
termination—all these a.e displayed al¬ 
most daily by the Begin government One 
wondeis if Jimmy C’aitei truly appre¬ 
ciates this irrational side of the conflict 
and how pervasive it is in the Israeli 
government " 

E ven Moshe Dayan, the heio of 
the Six-Day War, reflects the syn¬ 
drome In Tos Angeles last week, 
Dayan told a Jewish audience of 
400 what he had to'd President Caiter 
"I said that I, Moshe Dayan, as an in¬ 
dividual am not a coward But as a Jew 
I am a very frightened man " Dayan re¬ 
ceived a standing ovation 

This altitude conflicts with U S Mid¬ 
dle East policy because Israel is still un- 
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certain about the commitment and ded 
ication of Jimmy Cai ter s Administration 
In truth, the Isiaelis have a light to lx: 
concerned Fvcn U S diplomats who have 
seived both the Nixon-Ford ddmimslii* 
lions and Carters see a notable diffei- 
ence Says one This Administration is 
much more coldly lealistic Carter doesn’t 
have an emotional hang-up on Israel and 
doesn't puisue it with ihe moral foice of 
tht previous Admmistiation Kissingei 
was emotionally attached to Israel, no 
mallet how haul he tiled to disguise it 
Cartel is commuted but in an abso¬ 
lutely practical sense Jeiusalem regaids 
Bt/e/mski and C'uandl as pio-Arab be¬ 
cause they are on Ihe record with the 
Brookings repoit Bui it is Vance, who 
speaks discreetly and has written noth¬ 
ing on the Middle Fast, who has done 



Zbigniew Br^ezlnski and the purple pamphlet 

.4 legitimate nylit to eien ise level aye 

most of the pushing for C arler s policy 
As an example of what they believe 
to he Br/e/mski s pio-Aiabism, Israelis 
cite a Canadian television inteivicw Iasi 
week in which the Piesidenl’s adviser 
said flatly "The U S is not just an in¬ 
terested bystandci not even a benevolent 
mediator The U S has a direct interest 
in the outcome ot the Middle Last con¬ 
flict And theiefoie the U S has a right 
to exciuse its own leverage, peaceful and 
constructive, to obtain a settlement " 

Many Israelis and their supporters 
aie certain that what Br/c/inski means 
by leverage is the withholding ot aid 
The US now ptovides neailv $2 billion 
annually in mililaiy assistance and eco¬ 
nomic aid to Israel far more than it 
gives to any other country Depriving Is¬ 
rael of such assistance would be a fatal 
blow But as Vance told Time State 


Department Cones pendent Christopher 
Ogden last week. "We have indicated 
that we will not use piessuie which would 
in any way jeopardize the security of Is- 
lael. eithei in out military or economic 
assistance " And as former Premier Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin pointed out, the aid pro¬ 
gram has become so large and compli¬ 
cated that it has almost ceased to be a 
swoid over the Israelis The two nations, 
foi instance are presently discussing as¬ 
sistance foi the 1979 fiscal year Says 
Rabin Piessure that lakes a year to be 
felt is not pressure at all " 


oie effective than piessure, to 
some observers, would beaUS 
guarantee assuring Israel’s sur¬ 
vival But that would present 
complications Basically, the Isiaelis trust 
no one but themselves to guarantee their 
country s safety Asks Defense Minister 
L/ei Wci/man ‘Who will give us the 
“guarantees that these 
guarantees will be used 
in the right moments 
c and according to Isra- 

^ el’s needs''" Jerusalem 

might accept some 
■ tvpe of military secunty 

treaty similar to NATO 
But this would almost 
ceitamly require the 
pi esc nee in Israel of 
JP, some American forces in 

jgji* a trip wire" ide to de- 

r tei attack, as in Western 
Lurope For the U S that 
would be militarily fea¬ 
sible but politically risky 
The Admmistiation 
look considerable pains 
t last week to counter charges 
that the Carter position on 
the Middle Last had tilted 
as sharply toward the Ar- 
abs as Israelis and U S Jewis 
^ have charged White House 
” Counsel Robert Lipshutz, 
who is Caller’s liaison man 
with the U S Jewish community, insists 
that this impression “comes about De- 
tausc the President is taking initiatives 
out in the open He's dealing with the 
questions that have always been vital 
but have been kept in the back loom 
hen we talk about total peace, bor¬ 
ders. security, the rights of the Pales¬ 
tinian people, we're talking about things 
that have been hush-hush in the past 
To talk about them creates knowledge, 
but it also creates a great deal of anx¬ 
iety By putting these things on the table, 
we're making them a mattei of public un- 
deustanding, but also of public debate. 
There is mu> h mote vociferous reaction 
than if thes aic dealt with just by dip¬ 
lomats who pui out press releases tn care- 
fullv conehed icims ' 

After his New York trip Carter in¬ 
vited some of hts nit's! vociferous con- 
giessional intics to the While House 
' I'd rathet commit political suicide than 




j huit Israel,' he told a giotip of 27 Con¬ 
gressmen Cartel insisted that he would 
uphold U S eomrmtmenis to Israel and 
that the Sowel-American declaration was 
tilted not towaid the Arabs but simply 
toward Cicnes j 

Moderate Aiahs may have sensed this 
more dearly than the Isuelis did I gypt 
and Saudi Aiabia among other stales 
have signaled the P I_ O that infoimal 
discussions with the IIS--and perhaps 
even Washingtons backing foi the 01 - 
gani/alion s presence at Cieneva- would 
become* possible if the fedaveen weie to 
reconcile themselves m some wav to Is¬ 
rael s right to exist 

The PI O refuses to do this with¬ 
out coneomitant recognition fiom Isiael, 
but its leadets have suddenly seemed to 
be amenable to comptoniises I arouk 
Kaddoumi who acts as the organization s 
foreign ministei, complained picdiclablv 
that “our rights are lundamental not nc 
gonable' But he also indicated for the 
first time, some give on the question of 
Palestinian representation at Cieneva in 
the UAl) 

“There ate several foimulas that 
could be adopted, he told LtMl ( 01 - 
respondent W ilion Wynn Perhaps there 
could he a delegation of Palestinians who 
are not P I () officials but who aie named 
by the PL O and te^eive then instruc¬ 
tions from lusl Also, we would he will¬ 
ing to form a provisional Palestinian gov- 
ernment-in-eKile if it would help ' 

A ftei a meeting with Lgypt'-. Sadat 
in Cairo last week PI (3 Chan- 
I man Yasser Aiafat notified his 
stalLs in Benut to devise some 
ways to get to Geneva even if that meant 
less direct representation than thev felt 
entitled to Otherwise, he wanted they 
might miss a one-shot chance and be 
forced into another JO-year struggle for 
their rights Cine thing was cetiam how¬ 
ever, despite the talk of eoinpiomise ' If 
any Palestinians Lry to go to Cieneva with¬ 
out our approval,' a PL () official in 
New Yotk told llMl last week, they 
will be assassinated We absolutclv will 
not toleiate that ” 

So far, all the furot over the Ad- 
j ministration's peace plans has concerned 
the question of how -and whethet to 
get to Geneva The conference if it ever 
convenes, could collapse in days or con¬ 
tinue foi vears Brze/inski concedes A 
Geneva conference will not he easy, far 
from it I anticipate a very difficult con- 
feience. a confeience that will have its 
ups and downs a confeience that may 
be occasionally on the brink of real con¬ 
flict. pei haps even suspension Then it 
wtll goon " 

The Administration's uncertainly 
about what a Cieneva extravaganza might 
| accomplish besides keeping the parfe- 
ipanls in a jawjaw posture is one source 
of concern about the Carter plan There 
is no easy way to judge the Adminis¬ 
tration's argument that the most prob- 
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i able alternative to Geneva is mote blood¬ 
shed Of couisc talk of war is as much 
! a pait of the daily Middle last voeab 
, tilarv as those diplomatic cikIc winds Syi- 
: tan President Hafez z\ssud s contribution 
; last week wav particularly gum Nat- 
inally. I dim t want to negate the chanc 
i es of the peace altogethei he said in 
Damascus But 1 still say if we |Aiabs 
1 and Israelis) don I go to wat again it 
will lie a miMile 

Coven the deep sealed hostility on 
'• all sides the Administration has clone 
i surpi isingly well so fai at nai lowing the 
j initial ditfeiences between Isiaehs and 
Arabs so that they are sciiouslv con¬ 
sidering silling down togeihet at liene- 
va I he lesult of the Adnunisltation s 
decision to move hom push to shove iri 
the Middle 1 as( could easily have been 
ililleteni a violent shouting match with 
. the patties involved that would dash the 
prospects loi negotiations and saddle the 


! Administration wtth a highly visible 
! foreign policy failure that it can ill 
; a fluid 

i Surclv the Administration was for¬ 
tunate that the Israeli view of us aims 
i turned fiom Holocaust hostility to ac- 
; ceptance of grudging) as rapidly as it 
did Repoits C oirespondent Ogden The 
Administration says it was all planned 
, that way, but that is not ptccisely tiue 
I Thev knew theie would be anger in Is- 
lael al lust and thev hoped it would 
help push things forward, but they were 
not certain how well it would work 1 heie 
was design and some skill involved in 
this strategy But there was also luck 
that it lilt in place as well as it seems to 
have I he ( alter Administration s push 
foi Geneva w ill sin civ require much mine 
shoving not to mention zigging and zap¬ 
ping in the weeks ahead if u is to suc¬ 
ceed Some nioie link would not hint 
! eithei ■ 


Governing from Intensive Care 


‘HI 


lianlv He will stav as long as 
his body will hold He will iun the 
comm v from the hospital and lie he 
lieves that he can gel awav with it' 

So said line ol Menas hem Begin’s 
( ahinet membeis last week, after Be¬ 
gin checked into (he hospital com¬ 
plaining of exhaustion on Sept to 
The hospital became in effect Ikij- 
el s seat of government Begin s thiee 
top assistants, along with his secie- 
taiv \ ona Klimov izky all moved 
into makeshift offices set up in the 
hospitals intensive cate unit Ihiee 
dnest phone lines weie installed, in¬ 
cluding one seeute line foi long dis¬ 
burse calls 

Begin had never had a serious ill 
ness until last Maich when he suf¬ 
fered a heart attack dm mg the elec 
lion campaign He spent foui weeks 
in the hospital then and got out only 
24 days before the election Within a 
week aflet his election he had to he 
hospitalized fot inflammation of the 
heart membiane Begins physician. Dr Shlorno Lamado, says his patient is 
again sutfering tiom afteielfects of the March heart attack His latest hospi¬ 
talization followed an exlicmely active week in which Begin s schedule in¬ 
cluded a daylong lout of Y.innt one of Israel's new towns in not thorn Sinai, 
and a tension-idled meeting with Li S Ambasxadoi Samuel lewis, in which 
Begin was informed m advance of the joint U S-Soviet statement In a TV in- 
letview early last week lamado flatly blamed Begins current illness on the 
talks with Ainbassadoi Lewis I his conversation, said the doctor, 'almost 
shocked him and tired him so much that all the symptoms of a hcatt attack ap 
peaicd again Begins aides promptly oidered the doetoi to keep hi. opinions 
to himself 

Begin is expected to be able to leave the hospital early this week I-ven if he 
does so on schedule, says Dr Morns Crgan, head of the lleatt Institute at Bei¬ 
linson Hospital neat lei Aviv he would need ' total rest and no physical activ¬ 
ity Intensive physical activities can cause inajot problems that cannot be cured 
latei 



Israeli Prime Minister Begin 

/hr U S j>air him a shock 
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On the Hustings with Moshe Dayan 


I I had a*l the trappings of an American political campaign 
trip advance men iunmng aiound with clipboatds ovei- 
ly efficient volunteers bossing one another and everyone else 
aiound, doui Sectet Service agents in double-knit suns mum¬ 
bling to one anothei through miciophones hidden up then 
sleeves At the center of the hubbub sutiounded by a pha¬ 
lanx of plainclothesmen was the Man"- bald stocks and 
distinguished by the wot Id s most famous eye patch 

In reality it was not a political lour at all in the usual 
sense, but the fust leg of the Moshe Dayan toad show toC hi- 
cago Atlanta and 1 os Angeles Ostensibly Isiael s 1 oioign 
Minister was taismg inonev foi the United Jewish Apjreal 
in fact, he was mobilizing suppoit lor Isiael in its latest 



spat with the l 1 S 
Dayan icttcd into 
C hicago s (> Mate An 
port aboard a ihailcied 
jet (a United Airlines 
727i and was whisked off 
m a black Continental 
limousine to the neat by 
Hyatt Regency O Hare 
Flu e lie addiessed a 
hastily assembled lun¬ 
cheon attended by about 
300 U J A leadets some 
ftom as fat away as Ohio 
and Nebtaska 

On Dayans orders, 
the luncheon was closed 
to the press Some re¬ 
porters tried to listen 
through cracks in the door hut they 
wete quickly ushered assay 1 imi s 
Chicago huteau chief Benjamin 
Cate managed to slip into the Blue 
Max Room's projection booth, from 
which he heard most of Dayan s 20- 
minute pep tally before being spot¬ 
ted by an Israeli security man and 
shooed away Cate reported that the 
Dayan behind closed doors was 
much more the hard-nosed warrior 
than the cautious diplomat His 
message was cleat and tough, and 
he had some barbs foi both Pres¬ 
ident Carter and Secretary of State 
Vance We are being told by Cai- 
terand Vance that if we want peace 



we must accept tli, Aiab terms we must give up the C«n 
Ian Heights the Sm.u and the West Bank Maybe there will 
be peace if we do ail that hut there will be no Isiael We 
are not going to acii pi this 

Then he took up the suhieii of the Palestinians whom 
he usually lefened to as ichigoes and wondeicd aloud 
why the Atabs with all their money cant take care of 
their own He said the idea nl a Palestinian state on the 
West Bank was nothing less than sowing Ihe seeds foi Ill- 
line destruction W'e will not aicept the PI O VVe will not 
talk io them We will not negotiate with them We will not ac¬ 
cept the American position that we talk to them And we 
will go to Cienesa only with the understanding that the U S - 
Soviet joint statement is not binding 

T he stiaight liom-lhc-shoulder talk was cleat Is aimed 
not only al U I A leaders hut al Piesident t ailci whom 
Dayan poi trased thiotighout the tup as well mtenlioned but 
naise I believe he is an honest man but he may not sec 
the eventual consequences of his plans 

Alter a live minute piess conletence no mollify repot l- 
eis excluded fiotn the luncheon) Davan was olf to Atlanta 
and I os Angeles to repeat his pet foi manee In Atlanta he 
emphasized that lest he be accused of meddling in US in¬ 
ter rial aflaus ht was not going to tell Amencau lews what 
thev should do But his traveling companion Rabbi Al- 
cxandei Schindler chairman of the Conference of Piesi- 
dents of Majoi Ameiican Jewish Oigani/ations. showed no 
such reluctance Urging American Jews to get vocal he 
told members of tile audience that they had been vety 
much in ( at let s comet during the election ‘ 
and asked them to make it clear to the Pres¬ 
ident how thev felt now 

Ihe spectacle ot a high-tanking, foreign 
official on the hustings m the US is not en 
liiely without precedent During Ihcsident 
Cicorge Washington s Admunstiation lot in¬ 
stance the f tench Revolutionary Munster 
to the US L dniond Charles Cienel tried 
to promote military opetalions against Span 
ish holdings on the Cmll of Mexico he was 
recalled toi his tumble at the Piesident s 
request More recently Britain’s Ambas¬ 
sador to Washington Lind Halifax, made 
scveial tups around the US to win sup 
poll fin Ins embattled countiv during World 
Wai II 

Theie aie a few other modem parallels 
and many of them have involved Istaclis 
Such notables as foi met 
Picmiei Crolda Men and 
former Foreign Mimstei 
Abba f ban have worked 
the U S leduie circuit 
lor yeais bin lately in 
sc' oveil an elToit to m- 
fluencc U S foreign pol 
icv Vet to the comfue 
tors of the Moshe Dayan 
road shi’w n seemed a 
pcrfeclly legilinialc po¬ 
litical -and diplomatic 
-exercise a soil of by¬ 
product of the speetal 
relationship that still ex¬ 
ists between Israel and 
the U S 



Dayan on the road: with aides at Chicago meeting (top); resting 
on flight to Atlanta; speaking at fund raiser In Los Angeles 
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“Detente with a Human Face” 

In Belgrade, human rights are played forte, not fortissimo 


R epresentatives of >*> nations c.ilhcied 
in I inland nunc than tvvis seals ago 
to sign a document ihat mies.pei.ledK ig¬ 
nited human hopes as loss the l onlinenl 
But human rights aslisism in the Soviet 
Lunon and tastein I uiope spaiked by 
the Helsinki accord threatened to undo 
yeais of work toward Last West detente 
Thus when a svelte Swedish woman del¬ 
egate two priests horn the Vatiean amus- 
tushiocd Spaniard and some 400 other 
delegates to the Belgrade meeting of the 
Conference on Seem its and ( ooperation 
congregated in the comdois of starkly 
modern Sava C onfeienee C enter last 
week, much more was involved than a 
eluh reunion ol old friends I hey were 
meeting to assess how the signaloiv na¬ 
tions have complied uiih the ‘ I hree Bas¬ 
kets” cif the agreement milit.uy seeuritv 
economic coopeialion and humamtai lan 
exchanges It will not he an easy task 
L veil before the meeting began thee 
were feats that it would become a biller 
political wrangle between the l S and 
the USSR over human rights 

But any fireworks will apparently 
come later As the conference opened po¬ 
licemen were cordoned around the Sava 
Center to ptevenl prolesieis from enter¬ 
ing With such crucial matteis as s\l I 
and the Geneva conference on the Mid¬ 
dle Last hanging in the balance, both big 
powers and nearly all of the other 13 Hel¬ 
sinki signatories seemed determined to 
avoid dissension and provocation 

forrnet Supreme Cnuit Justice \i- 
thur Goldberg the chief US delegate, ar¬ 
rived til Belgrade with a big smile and a 
deft phrase promising to piomote 
"detente with a human face Next day 


the Soviet Union s Yuli Voiontsov invit¬ 
ed Goldberg to lunch at a Belgrade res- 
I lain ant the Russians picked up the tab 
By the luck of the draw, both delivered 
, then opening remarks on the same clav 
■ ( onfident and assured Voiontsov boasted 
; that the new Soviet constitution that had 
I lust been adopted embodied all the basic 
pnimples of the Helsinki accotd He 
, pointedly wai ned that coopciation in hu- 
manitailan and othei fields' is only pos¬ 
sible if all commies refrain fiom inter - 
fc i mg in each othei s internal affairs That 
. same afternoon Goldbeig deliveied his 
speech which had been much revised by 
Administration policy planners The tinal 
, appiovcd veision did not clatter over the 
; embassy Ielety(ie from Washington tin- 
i til 2 to a m the day he was to read it Star¬ 
tling delegates hv greeting them tn Ser¬ 
bian and fiequenlly ad-libbmg (his 
addiess ia» twelve minutes longer than 
the presenbed 30 nnniilesl (nildberg read 
, off a list of human lights violations but 
j named no names oi countucs lie noted 
that theie had been encouraging evi¬ 
dence of progress since Helsinki bui 
concluded lhat the progiess displayed is 
not progress enough 

T he U S will insist oil a thoiough ex¬ 
amination of how the 1075 agreement 
i woiked including a teview of the Amer- 
i lean performance Specifically, Goldbeig 
1 will try to persuade Soviet-bloc countries 
; to make family reunions acioxs Last-West 
borders easier by eliminating exoibitanl 
visa fees and teptisals against would-be 
! emigrants -like dismissal from their jobs 
\ He will also propose multiple-entry visas 
1 for businessmen trading with Communist 
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countries and elimination of red tape that 
currently restricts journalists entry into 
the Eastern bloc 

Both in meetings with European 
C ommumty nations and in NATO huddles 
Washington has carefully coordinated its 
approach on human rights with its Eu¬ 
ropean allies In essence, the consensus 
has been to play it forte but not danger¬ 
ously fortissimo Sweden, Switzerland and 
I he Netherlands ate solidly behind the 
issue as is l iance 

1 he human rights controversy ts pail 
of Basket Three, which calls for freer cir¬ 
culation of people and ideas between East 
and West and more international free¬ 
doms Basket One is devoted to ‘confi¬ 
dence building’ by such means as ad¬ 
vance notice of military maneuvers 
Basket Two concerns science, technology 
and trade the last is of special interest to 
countries like West Germany that want 
moie commercial and technical exchange 
between l ast and West 

I>;legates of smaller states will un¬ 
doubtedly insist that Belgrade 77 take up 
particular causes dear to their hearts 
Switzerland foi example, pressed the case 
foi disarmament Yugoslavia is expev ted 
to complain about the plight of a Slovene 
minority in Austua, Portugal raised the 
pioblem of its nugiant guest woikers’ 
iri industrialized noithein I uiopc ' In¬ 
deed, theie are many mote issues involved 
here than human rights, and many more 
countries present than the two superpow¬ 
ers.' the lone delegate from the tiny duchy 
of Luxembourg remaiked pioudlv Heie 
there are a lot more of us than of them 

No need to tell it to the Maltese I heir 
country is darkly threatening to play the 
mouse that loared Already last week its 
delegates were waxing eloquent about the 
need to demilitarize the Mediterranean 
and turn it into a neutial basin—piesum- 
ably after they have dispatched the Sixth 
Fleet back across the Atlantic ■ 
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RelationsJR seems, couldn't be better as the U.S2s Arthur GoldbergJIeft) meets the U.S.S.R.'s YuH Vorontsov at B elgrad e’s Sava C enter 

With crucial matters hanging in the balance, neatly everyone was trying his best to avoid provocation 







Indira Gandhi waves to crowd following her arrest 


Outside her New Delhi residence. Jubilant supporters celebrate her release 


IM>I\ 

Empress in Distress 


Mrs Gandhi foils the governm( 

44*A#hen vou slnke al a king said 
Ww Ralph Waldo I niciviii vou 
must kill him I aw week lhe govei nnicni 
ol Prime Minister Moral); Desai struck 
al the woman who anw was idolized and 
later Itated as the s r i lira I erupt ess of India 
and it missed Indira Gandhi s succes 
so.s in power, mans of whom hail lan¬ 
guished in prison dunng her 21 -month 
stale of emergency. had been closing a 
net of p • iee investigations around hei for 
weeks When she ssas (mails arrested and 
taken to court Mrs Gandhi slipped out 
ol the net with ease - piosing once more 
that she is the tactical genius of Indian 
politics 

I oliowing her humiliating defeat al 
the polls last March. Mrs (iwndhi an¬ 
nounced her retirement from public life 
Bui slowly shrewdly, she begun to sen 
ture forth again meditating with Vinoba 
Bhave. the veneiahlc ascetic who claims 
to be Mahatma Ciandh s spiritual hen 
and addressing tallies of her Congress 
Party faithful in South India. Kushmu 
.md Uttar Pradesh Meanwhile the gos- 
ernmenl was investigating the business 
activities of her son Saniay and several 
of her foimer colleagues were arrested on 
corruption charges Accusing the govern¬ 
ment of launching ‘wileh hunts against 
her. Mrs Gandhi last month declared lhat 
she expected to he ariested within a week 
Home Minister Charan Singh replied 
tartly that if she were auesicd it would 
lie on solid criminal grounds 

In fact full-scale investigations were 
already undei way former Supreme 
Court Justice J C Shah was looking into 


t—for the moment 

constitutional abuses and other misdeeds 
duimg the emeigencv One fomiei mm- 
istci uflei another publicly blamed Mis 
Gandhi 01 hei family foi tampering with 
the judicial y political tuvoiiiism punitive 
police laids and the like Meanwhile the 
police wire probing chaiges (hal 104 
Jeeps had been provided illegally hs vai- 
uuis Indian indusli laliws lo help her pai ty 
win ic-eledion last Match and that she 
had pushi d lhe awuid ol a SI 7 4 million 
oil-dnllmg contract loa I rench company 
even though the govei riment had received 
a $4 million bid horn an American linn 
that had already woiked on the same prot¬ 
ect The government decided lo move 
against Mis Gandhi immediately but in 
such \loppv fashion that the political dra¬ 
ma quickly turned to laice 

A l S p m last Monday senior police of 
licials appeared al Mrs Gandhi s ics- 
idencc al 1 2 V\ illmguon C lescent m New 
Delhi She kept them waiting an hou' 
while hei suppoiteis I’alheied outside I 
won't budge unless I am handciillcd she 
told police who offered to release her on 
bail if she would pice a personal com¬ 
mitment lo appeal in court Mrs Gandhi 
would have none of that Would she leave 
quietlv by a side door lo avoid the crowd ’ 
I'm going out the front dout of my 
house'' cued Jawahailal Nehru s impe 
nous daughter and so she did Bui .nils 
aftei declaiming to newsmen lhat she was 
being ai rested on political grounds 

The police had hoped intake then dis 
tinguishcd prisonei quietlv to a govern¬ 
ment tourist house in the nearby state of 


Haryana Mis Gandhi who has oflui de¬ 
scribed herself as an Indian Joan of Ak, 
blocked then plans with dismaying ease 
When the procession stopped at a rail- 
road crossing hei lawver pointed out to 
the police lhat she could not he taken out¬ 
side lhe federal lemlory ol Delhi wilhoul 
a special oidel Mis Gandhi pen hed her 
self on a lence and vowed 1 m silting 
here until they show me the court order 
1 venlually the police gave up and look 
her to the officers quailcis ol a police 
camp in IX-lhi for lhe night 

Appealing in court ncxl morning 
Mrs Gandhi once more unmerited her 
lonnentois l.'ndei Indian law. lhe court 
appearance is a mere formality As po¬ 
lice cverc using tear gas to break up dem- 
onstiations outside the courtroom Mrs 
Gandhi detiaullv told the presiding mag- 
istiatc lhat she would not ask for hail and 
piefeired tvi icniain m jail Government 
lawyers hedged when lhe magistrate 
asked them again and again V\ hat do 
you want’ What exactly is your prayer ' ' 
The government was afraid lo lake the 
risk of jailing hei and after M) minutes 
of courtroom waffling the indue released 
hei 

I ess than 24 horns later Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi Hew lo Guiaiat l>esut s home state 
north of Bombay and told a crowd of 
thousands that she would continue to 
speak feu the people ' and give them 
a lead But Indua - triumph ma» yel 
prove a Heeling one lhe magistrates 
ruling will almost ccitamh lx- overturned 
bs lhe High Uouit arid there are said 
tii bo othei cases pending \t week's 
end the Home Mmislei was confiding 
that he lull' expected to arrest Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi again But next time he had better 
st;ike haul at the eistwhiie empress or 
else the myth of hei invincibilitv will con¬ 
tinue to grow ■ 
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Pakistani Army Chief Mohammed Zia ul-Haq 


PAMS 1 AN 

Zia Digs In 

An about-face on elections 

W 'htle Indira ti.imlhi vi,ii lousimg 
with the pnci nmi'iil that succeeded 
hers in India another foimet I'nn't Min¬ 
ister, Zulhkai All Bhutto was fighting lot 
his political life in rieighnoi mg Pakistan 
Bhutto s counti.r has been m uumoil 
since Maich \shen his Pakistan Peoples 
Patty won a resounding election uaoiv 
—so resounding in last that nobody be¬ 
lieved the results \fier months of mow 
mg uniest spurred hv the opposition the 
aimed foir.es under Cieneial Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq stepped m deposed Bhutto 
and promised new elections on <ki IS 
At hist 11 appeared that Bhutto might 
stage a comeback But in Sepiemhei the 
Zia regime .inested him on sciious charg¬ 
es including the oideimg of the mmdei 
of an opposition [NilPiciaii m IV74 

Bhutto was in no position in do anv 
campaigning, this fall bin his wile Nusiat 
and daughter Bena/n 24 both took to the 
hustings Bhutto lolloweis staged d> mini¬ 
strations Outing a coiirtnHnn appearance 
in I ahore last week Bhutto insisted that 
he had been flamed and his pans could 
still win at least I 28 of the 20(1 seats up h n 
election in ihc National Assemble 

But b\ thal time it was too late A 
few days eailiei (leneral Zia had can- 1 
celed the elections to save the counttv 
from a ensis Zia has accused the lot 
mei Piime Mimstci of eveivthmg from 
murder and illegal detention to running 
a reign of tenor Last week he said he 
wanted the coui I cases against Bhtilio and 
his colleagues completed so that the pub 
he could see their Hue faces 

What Zia did not admit was thal he 
had underestimated the popularity of the , 
man who had rebuilt Pakislan altei thedi- 
sistious 1971 war Presumahlv. he will i 
wait until Bhutto is safely convicted be¬ 
fore schedulingcleclionsagam ■ 


The U S Abroad/Strobe Talbott 


A Chinese Menu of Diplomacy 

A ycat ago C andidalc Jimmy Cat lei repeatedly criticized presidential globe- 
tiottmg as niostlv ;i waste or time and money ’ and vowed thal if elected, 
he would slay home to? his lust year in ofhce Next month President Jimmy Car 
ter plans to take of! foi eight countries on four continents in eleven days It will 
be Iris second foreign uip of the year (he traveled to London and Geneva in 
Mav i and one of the most ambitious most expensive road shows in history 

l arlct is not the first C hief L xectitive to submit to the line of Air I'orce 
Oih C'ompaied with domestic challenges like tax reform and energy conser¬ 
vation loicign allaiis aie a glamorous puisun State visits with then icd-carpel 
welcome and cheering thiongs hasten the dav. afiei all, when a President will 
no longer he teg,aided meiclv as a politician hut as a statesman 

Yet the origins and pui poses of next month s extiuvaganza aie moie com¬ 
plicated than meie wish fulfillment l he masteimmd behind the tup was Zbi¬ 
gniew Bi/e/mski Lai lets National Security Adviset last April after Sec- 
ictaiv ol Stale l vi us Vance s disappointing mission to Moscow. Btzezmski began 
thinking about a imiUnheme tup to burnish C arlct s image arid dramatize 
Ills goals in loieign p.'licv At the I ondon summit Piesidenl Valery toscard d I s- 
tamg, invited ( ailei to I lance thus providing a lime fiame C ailei would have 
lo v isii Pa i is before the end ol the ccur if he weie lo help t nsedid politically with 
otii appealing to imeifeic in next Maich sducial I icnch elections 

I sing the (iiscaid invitation as a cenlcipiece. Bi/ennski quietly planned J 
back-bteakmg tout ot soveial hon/ons mlemleil to demonstrate C alter s com- 
milmcnl lo six obiedives lithe upgrading of IS in Iciest in the Nor th-Soulh di 
alogue and the I hud Woild 2) the promotion ot'lmmau lights and democracy 
Jj the encouiageme.it ot regional powers to play a larger global role 4l curbing 
nucleu' piolifciation Si peacelul competition with the Soviet Union and h) clos¬ 
et coopcaiion with allies An explanation of how those goals mesh with the itm- 
ctaic sounds like a ( hinesc menu t Pick one fioni column A, two from column 
B ) of foicign diplomacy The slop in Venezuela is meant to umlerscoie oh 
lex lives I 2 and ' Brazil I L and 4 Nigena I and ! India I 2 and 4 It artel 
has been exchanging messages wall Pi ime Mimstci Mount Dcsui on how In¬ 
dia might adopt nioic simigent safcguaids in its nudcai piogumi I lance and 
Belgium 6 Poland S ( If Bie'hnev can visit Pans and Bonn this veal ie- 
ma' ked a Wmle llouscolhci.il last week Cartel can go lo Warsaw ) 


T he touchdown m lehtnn is an altei thought, and an lianian allcrlhoughl at 
that When the Shall heard ol the tup he let it he known he would feci in¬ 
sulted if< alter oveiflcw his couniiv even though the tvvo leadcis will have met 
m Washington onlv iwo weeks bcfoie So the piesidcnlial enlouiage is stopping 
in I elnan lo h.o c lunch wnh ihe Shah and to refuel An 1 nice One 

I be pnncipal tiouble with the tup is that it has so many points it is a 1 - 
most |ioiiiiless in the end It is not a Thud Woild excursion since u ends up 
in I mope li is nor a human lights ciusade since it includes Brazil. Iran and 
Poland Ihe Slate I >epai tmcnl has had little to do with planning the trip, and 
the skepticism at I og.gy Bottom ts nearly unanimous although necessarily 
anonymous Scolfs one ol Vances top aides “A magical mystery tour' 
Yet Brzezmski lemams convinced that the tup will make sense once Cur¬ 
ler is an home What is mote he is already looking to next year and more 
piesidcnlial Havel llr/ezmskt who the day before the Inauguration categor¬ 
ically mlcd out any tiavel on his own in the fust year was in Western Lu- 

..-.. tope thiee weeks ago seeing. 

among several othei heads of 
government. Helmut Schmidt 
They discussed the possibility 
of a Caitei visit to West Ger¬ 
many n the spring 

If next month's spectacular 
goes well, who knows what 
stops Carter may make en 
loute to and from Bonn next 
yeaT’ But if the President's trip 
is as diffuse and frenetic in ex¬ 
ecution as it is in prospect. Car¬ 
ter might do well to adhere in 
1978 to the resolution he made, 
then quickly forgot, foi 1977 
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JAPAN 

Shaming the Mafia 

Putting the heat on the sons of samurai bandits 


T o most Japanese the vakuza are as in¬ 
stantly recognizable as soldiers in an 
enemy army They wear their hair in crew 
cuts, parade about in flashy double- 
breasted suits, and affect the swaggering 
gait and tough-guy scow 1 of characters out 
of (Tin s and Dolls They are the gangster 
minor ity in a society that enjoys the low¬ 
est crime rate of any industrialized na¬ 
tion in the world (violent ciime actually 
decreased by one-third in Japan oxer the 
past 15 years) But unlike mobsters of the 
West, Japan’s vakuza (good loi-nothingsl 
are pail of a chivalric tiaduion that dates 
back to the 17th century, when unem¬ 
ployed sumuiai turned to Robin 1 iood 
style bandit! v 1 xen today the.i’uAr/rii like 
to think of themselxes as romantic out 
laws bound together by a blood oath of 


battles that terron/ed whole communi¬ 
ties Worse, one innocent bystander and 
two police officers weie wounded in gioss 
violation of the ancient code According 
to police undercover agents, the warfare 
erupted because of the waning health and 
authority of Ciime ( zar Ka/uo Taoka 
64. leader of the II OOO-membei Vania- 
guchi-/,'«//» the biggest yakuza gang m 
the country 

Like his competitors. Taoka gained 
his don hood by organizing dock workers 
and setting up legitimate businesses, be¬ 
hind which flounsh such illegal activities 
as gambling prostitution and extortion 
Ills estimated net revenues last yeai $10 
million But Taoka, who is stiflei ing fiom 
a heail condition is no longei strong 
enough lo picxenl his hers young lieu 
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Kobe have already held three mass dem¬ 
onstrations, chanting "Down with the ya¬ 
kuza 1 ' Taoka’s men according to police, 
were stunned by such a massixe outburst 
of hostility after years of public passivity 
Some of them have even given up their 
lixes of ciime under the using social pres- 
suie To lempt the yakuza toward icha- 
hilitauon. Sawada is asking businessmen 
to hire repentant mobsters So far he has 
found jobs for 80 

In Osaka the police and public are co¬ 
operating in the same strategy of calcu¬ 
lated humiliation local actixists have 
picketed known gang headquarters 
1 andlords haxc tried to evict mobster ten¬ 
ants I or then pail the police have been 
summoning gang leaders to appear at the 
police station for tongue-lashings in an ef¬ 
fort to shame them into giving up crime 
‘We arc trxing to change the waters the 
gangsters swim m, said a police officer 
' We want to deny them then support, to 
lendei them weak lo make them feel es¬ 
tranged and socially isolated ’ Perhaps 
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Crime Czar Kazuo Taoka In Ms Kobe home 

I-at liny health tnyyaed a yany war 



Dressed in black, Japan’s Mafia-llke yakuza hold meeting in Tokyo with another gang 

W V te hkf lotus down s on a sea ot mud call us a necessai v s.s ml evil 


loyally, who never haim the innocent 
Until the past few years some Jap¬ 
anese. out of lespecl for tiadition more 
or less shaied that chai it ible view of then 
society's oigamzed-ciline element At 
least the public geneially tolculed known 
mobsters within then communities But 
no longei Public opinion has been 
aroused as never licfoie against the hoods 
Premier Takeo F ukuda has called foi a 
crackdown, and acioss Japan police aie 
unleashing ‘Operation Bulldozer" a 
kind of psy-war haiassment. Japanesc- 
style--against the nation’s 2,500 vakuza 
bands and then 110.000 members 

What turned the heat on the sons of 
me samurai bandi.s was an unprecedent¬ 
ed outbreak of win fare among the gangs 
•Six yakuza have been killed and 34 
wounded since the first of the year in gun 
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tenants from trying lo expand V amagu- 
chi-gi/mi poxvei into territories held by 
rival vakuza As ihc suspected aggressors 
in the internecine gangland war fate. Tao¬ 
ka s organization has been selected by po¬ 
lice as their prunaiv target tn the clean¬ 
up Says Seitain Asanuma director 
general of the National Police Agency 
Not until Yamaguchi-gKzn; is smashed 
lo pieces will the nation accept the sin¬ 
cerity of oui police organization 

That is a task the police have been try¬ 
ing vainly to accomplish for years I ast 
year the cops jailed no fewer than 2 000 
of Taoka s men for brief pet aids " But," 
admits Masaru Sawada the policeman 
who commanded the operation, 'kicking 
them endlessly in the seat of the pants 
didn’t work’ The sudden turnaround m 
public opinion just may The citizens of 


the most devastating weapon the commu¬ 
nities wield againsi the vakuza is social os¬ 
tracism Paients tell their childien not to 
play with those of the gangsters shop 
owners and wives snub the families of the 
\akuza 

Tor then part, the gangsteis still seek j 
1 Ui defend themselves as a traditional part ! 
of society Speaking last week in the out¬ 
skirts of Kobe under the eyes of police 
guards, one local gang boss out on bail de¬ 
fiantly descrrtied the i ukuza as 'lotus 
i flowers on a sea of mud Said he "We re 
flotsam of society, but vve re dedicated to 
out own code of honot at ihe cost of our 
ow n lives If I as a bliss didn’t contiol my 
! boys the ciiy would be worse off-—call us 
a necessary social evil ’ Incieasmgly, it 
appeals, ihe lapanese consider iliem evil 
but no longer necessai y ■ 
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The World 





Released hostages from hijacked JAL jetliner returning from Dacca to Tokyo last week 


TERRORISM 


Perfect Skyjack 

No deaths, hut 
an ominous precedent 


I terrorist prisoners, the tequest was 
piompth rejected hi Algiers Justice Min- 
istci Hajime F ukuda (no kin to the Prime 
Mimsterl who had favored a tougher 
stance against skyjackers icsigned his 
post, saying he took responsibility foi free- 
ing the six tcuorist prisoners 

T'here was general agreement in Ja- 


». DIPLOMACY 


New Hard Line 


Peking rules out 
a Taiwan compromise 

A ny hopes that remained for a quick 
move toward normalization of rela¬ 
tions between the U S and the People's 
Republic of China were all hut buried last 
week In unusually cleai and foithnght in¬ 
terviews with visiting US journalists, a 
pair of high-ranking Chinese officials sent 
a no-two-ways-ahout-it message to Wash¬ 
ington ruling out the chances of compro¬ 
mise by Peking over the thorny problem 
of Taiwan In what the U S State De¬ 
partment had little choice but to intei- 
piet as a hardening stance Peking tepu- 
diated the vety conditions that might have 
made it possible for President Jimmy Cat - 
ter to sell a normalization pact to a du¬ 
bious C ongress and open a II S embassy 
on mainland China 

Speaking on consecutive days to a 
gic'up of Dow Jones executives in Peking. 
Vice Piemier I i Flsien-men and Vice F 01 - 
eign Minister Yu Chan stressed that Pe¬ 
king would regaid any posinoimalizalion 
sales of l 1 S replacement aims to Tai¬ 
wan as ' manifest interference tn ( ht- 


T he six-day, 6 000-mile skyjacking of 
a Japan Air Lines IX -8 finally end¬ 
ed last week at Algiers airport in what 
was clearly an ominous triumph foi ter¬ 
rorism Tor the five Japanese Red Army 
guerrillas who had bloodlcssly seized the 
plane over India Sept 28 every thing went 
according to plan They foiced the Jap¬ 
anese government to meet then terms 
after five days of grueling negotiations in 
Dacca. Bangladesh Heading west, they 
refueled in Kuwait and Damascus, flee¬ 
ing groups of then 151 hostages along the 
way. and also reportedly slipping the $6 
million lansom money to confederates at ; 
one of several of the slops before finding i 
refuge in Algiers First to debark ftom J 
the plane in Algiets were the tematntng j 
19 hostages 1 hen came the skyiackcis \ 
carrying only pocket money, accompa- ! 
nied by six terrorists freed from Japanese , 
jails to meet the Red Army demands \ 
In Japan, a wave of indignation rose j 
against the government s weak-kneed ! 
handling of the affair The office of Pn me j 
Minister Takeo Fukuda was inundated | 
with protest letters, telegrams and phone ! 
calls Particularly galling was the govern- ! 
ment s decision to waive in advance us , 
nghi to claim custody of the hijackers and [ 
ransom money from Algeria At a stormy i 
Cabinet meeting, angry ministers sought 1 
to blame one another for abandoning that ! 
legal weapon The culprit it turned out, j 
was a Foreign Office diplomat who had ! 
made the concession foi the sake of the j 
hostages while he negotiated with Alge¬ 
rian officials Thus Tokyo last week could 
oniv request politely not demand that 
Algeria extradite the hijackers and freed 


pan and elsewhere that the terrorists had 
scored a dangerous victory In an inter¬ 
view in ( vprus with Japan s kyodo news 
agenc y a man claiming to be a Red Ai my 
leader said the guerrillas planned to use 
the ransom money from the skyjacking 
to "broaden oui activities, including guei- 
rilla action inside Japan T he enemy he 
said, was "impellalistie Japan, controlled 
by I he imperial family and some 200 big 
capitalist families ’ It was the Red Army s 
most blatant challenge thus far to Jap¬ 
anese leadets, who have yet to dernon- 
stiate they are detet mined to respond ■ 



na s internal affairs They also categor¬ 
ically ruled out any Peking promise to 
seek only a peaceful solution in Taiwan 
In fact, said l.i, "C hauman Mao told Mr 
Kissingei that theie is such a heap of 
counlenevolutionaries on Taiwan that la 
teumhcationl cannot be managed without 
a fight Whether the fight takes place in 
five years, 10 yeats or even longer, that is 
another matter " Finally, warned the Vice 
Piemiei, China will not accept any uni¬ 
lateral U S statement emphasizing Wash¬ 
ington s vital interests in the peace and 
stability of the island Although none of 
these compromise plans have ever l«en 
publicly proposed, U S diplomats for 
months have quietly been hinting that 
such moves were essential ingredients of 
any diplomatic deal 

D iplomats and China watchers tn 
Ffong Kong expressed bewilderment 
at the new haid line, which they see as 
working to strengthen U S support for 
Taiwan and doing Peking s cause more 
harm than good Some speculated that the 
stand was primarily calculated for domes¬ 
tic political consumption, and others that 
Peking is simply trying to deal itself the 
strongest possible poker hand for the 
eventual negotiations A third view had 
it that Peking has nevei been willing to 
compromise, and was simply setting the 
rccotd straight Whatever the reason, it 
is now clear that the two sides are once 
again stalemated The Taiwan issue is one 
case where some deliberately ambiguous 
diplomacy might have been preferable to 
plain speaking—but Peking has fore¬ 
closed that option ■ 
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Try a German holiday with Lufthansa, the people who know Germany best 


@ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 



Fiat is more than 
the Fiat you have always known. 

The Fiat Holding is a vital force in the Italian Economy. 
During 1976 investments reached some US $ 1,150 million, 
and sales reached about US $ 11,000 million. 

Total employees world-wide are 330,000. 

Since 1976 

The Fiat Holding 

Company 

u Commercial 

Vehicles 
Agricultural 
Tractors 

Iron and Steel 

Construction 
Machinery 

Energy 

Rolling Stock and Rail 
Tra nsp ortatio n Systems 

Components 

Machine Tools and 
Production Systems 
Civil Engineering 
and Land Planning 
Tourism and 
Transportation 


The new Fiat is an industrial 
holding company made up 
of eleven operating groups. 
This organizational structure 
was created to meet 
the Group’s continuing need 
to diversify both its products 
and production strategy. 

The new' company demands 
much greater management 
flexibility, independence 
of action and decentralization 
of decision-making. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

The Great Escape 

A flying getaway for two of Marcos failed critics 


A mong the hundreds of political pris¬ 
oners chafing in the jails of Philip 
pine President Ferdinand L Mai cos, few 
have been more celebrated than Sergio 
Osmena III, 33. and Eugenio Lopez Jr, 
48 Osmena is the grandson of the late Set - 
gio Osmcrta, a lifelong Philippine patriot 
and second President (1944-46) of the pre¬ 
independence Commonwealth His fathci 
is Sergio Osmena Ji , the defeated Lili- 
eial candidate for Piesidcnt against Mar¬ 
cos in the country s last ftee election in 
1969 Lope/ is Lhe scion of a family that 
in pre -martial law days controlled a vast 
commercial, industrial and communica 
tions empire As publisher of one of the 
fannls propel Lies the mass cumulation 
daily Manila ('hronule, he was an out¬ 
spoken ciilic of the Maicos legime until 
the Piesideru closed the papei on the first 
day ol maitnd law in 1973 Just two 


of mat tial law Releases of prisoneis over 
the past few months gave them hope that 
Marcos might mark the occasion by ftee 
ing more When he did not, the escape 
was on With the pair would go Lope/'s 
two sons and anolhei icgime critic Au- 
gusto Lope/ no kin Psinakts was wan¬ 
ing in Hong Kong with air tickets to l os 
Angeles and live exit a passports belong 
mg to membeis of his family and fuends 
At a prearinuged time Lope/ and Os¬ 
mena began sawing and hacking their 
way ihiough the metal baisand wnesovci 
Lope/'s baihioom wmdow They climbed 
out undetected but while eiawling 
through glass lowaid the prisons outer 
fence, ran smack into a guatd post they 
had not been warned about Lor three ag¬ 
onizing hours I ope/ and Osmciia waited 
for the guaid to move away Finally in 
desperation they ins bed then way around 


thorilies. worried about the JAL hijack¬ 
ing, decided to check passports While the 
others feigned sleep. Psmakis showed his 
own passport and pleaded that his com¬ 
panions were too tired to be disturbed 
Foituitously they were not one man’s 
passport bore the name and photo of 
Pstnakis' two-yeai-old daughter 

O nce in Los Angeles, the escapees ap¬ 
plied foi political asy’um Last week 
U S Immigration authorities gianled 
them a 90-day parole in the country while 
the (iiwernment ponders a final dispo¬ 
sition ol the case They will probably be 
allowed to stay indefinitely as refugees 
The Man.os government tried to save 
some face by explaining that the prison¬ 
eis had escaped ix’catise of lenient Meat¬ 
men! by then jaileis Hut the gieat escape 
was moie piobably an cmbairassment to 
the regime I or one thing it drew icnewed 
attention to the chaigc by critics that 
Marcos has broken the hold of the old cir¬ 
cle of powerful families only to tiansfei 
much of it to a new oligarchy of his allies 
IV stations once owned by the Lope/ 


months aflei ntaitial law was declared. 
Lope/ and Osmena were packed off to 
prison loi questioning about an alleged 
plot to assassinate Marcos 

lot neaily five yeais the two were 
kept in ion Bonifacio the Philippine 
aims headquarters near Manila They 
were star pnxoneis laling such amenities 
as a TV set, a refngeialoi and even an oc¬ 
casional visit to then families -though 
under heavy guard 1 hey weie periodi 
cully exhibited to human lights organi¬ 
zations like Amnesty Inter national as 
proof of the Maicos regime s benign treat¬ 
ment of its jailed critics But last week 
fort Bonifacios stars were gone, resting 
in California after a dating and harrow¬ 
ing escape that several times came with 
in a haiihieadlh of collapse 

The pan had been planning the get¬ 
away cilice the summer of 1975 Two of 
Lope/'s sons Rafael and Eugenio 111, 
were regular visitors at the pnson and 
served as key messengers in the plot They 
got word to contacts in the U S, notably 
Steve Psinakts, Lope/s hrolhct-tn-law 
who lives in San f ranciseo, and Raul S 
Manglapus, a former Philippine Senaloi 
who left his country the day before mar¬ 
tial law was declared 

P smakis visited the Philippines and 
helped the prisoners devise a break¬ 
out plan Codes were established to “go 
to the supreme court." for example, be¬ 
came the phrase for ‘ escape ” I ope/'s 
sons smuggled into the prison the imple¬ 
ments of flight wire cutters, chisels, and 
khaki clothes that Osmefta daubed with 
pamt to tuin into camouflage suits Man¬ 
glapus and Psinakts meanwhile arianged 
for a twin-engined olane, a Cessna 320, 
and a pilot, American Reuben Jer/.y. to 
whisk the men out of the country 

Not until last month was the plan 
Anally complete In one final, vain ges¬ 
ture of hope, the prisoners decided to wait 
until after Sep*. 21, the fifth anniversary 



Escapees Lopez (left) and Osmefta relaxing in San Francisco after flight from Philippine )ait 

Or if man t pa i i/v >r: bo’ e the name anil photo ot a two- veat -old pn / 


him without discoveiv Snipping through 
the peiimeler fence with who cutters, Ihev 
dashed to a cai whete Lope/’s sons wcie 
wailing They rendezvoused with anothei 
car, driven by Augusto Lopez, then mde 
through the night to a remote little-used 
military i unway in 1 ingaven about 100 
miles north of Manila Shortly after dawn 
the Cessna touched down and the five 
were on their way to 1 long Kong 

The drama was not over The plane 
landed in Hong Kong with only the pilot 
on its manifest Instead of going through 
immigration the five passengers mingled 
with a rush-houi ciowd in a transit lounge 
while Psmakis used his six passpoits to 
pick up boarding passes and joined the 
live escapees in the transit lounge A final 
brush with discovery occurred during a 
stopover in Tokyo when Japanese au- 


luinily, for instance were taken ovei hy 
Roberto Benediclo a Marcoseiony who is 
also head of lhe powerful Philippine Sug- 
ai Commission The Manila Chronicle’'. 
newspaper plant was leased to a new gov - 
emment-lining paper, the lima- four rial. 
controlled by Maicos hi other-in law 
Benjamin < ’Kokoy’ ) Romualdc/ 

Moreovei the fact that such celebrat¬ 
ed prisoneis gol awav at all made Mar¬ 
cos look slightly silly I he Philippine 
Piestdeni Osmerta told Iimi C onespon- 
dent John Austin in San 1 ranciseo last 
week ‘has ciealed a msunaiiiy cult 
aiourid himself and his wile He has de¬ 
veloped a sense among lhe jKople that 
he is a superman that he cannot he 
touched We have shown that he is not a 
superman With all the military and all 
the press he still is not a supei man ' ■ 
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“I Must Keep This Country Safe 

A rare interview with Justice Minister James Kruger 


P rime Minisiu John Voisiet Kicked off 
his Nation.il Paity s campaign Iasi 
week in wh.ti is hang hilled as the coun¬ 
try's ciisis election' looking lalhei 
like a grumps ail-laid waiden Vorstei 
warned a tails ol parts faithlul in the east¬ 
ern rianssaal that onls a National land 
slide on Nos i() could hold hack the 
'swuit ivitmr' (black menu-e) Voistei 
has esery reason to expect an overwhelm¬ 
ing mandate from South Afnca s4 1 mil¬ 
lion whites (The country s 18 million 
blacks, 2 5 million mixed-blood col¬ 
oreds and 850 000 Asians cannot sole > 
The latest polls indicate that his Nation¬ 
als will capture 64'c of the sole up from 
57' i in Ihe 1074 elec lion 

But despite Voisters campaign ihun 
derbolts there ale signs that the Piinie 
Minister wants to moderate both the lead¬ 
ership and direction of his party One hint 
of a future change the resignation last 


hl'f.'N rs MA- 



Justice Minister Janies Kruger 


gerstrike \n inquest expected to he held 
' later this month will inouiie into the sus- 
■ ()ic ious circumstances ot the death kru- 
' gei further infuriated blacks by saying 
: that Ihko s death had lelt him cold ' 

| A deceptivels chenitnc-lookinp man 
whose tosy lace would seem more appro- 
i ptialc to a Dutch baker than a giutl po 
lice chief, Kruger Iasi week cxtcnsixelx 
' discussed details of the Ihko case lot the 
lust tune Shossing no outwatd emotion, 
the 50 year-old ofhuui patiently Itekled 
ciuestions in his wood paneled Ptelot u of¬ 
fice during an mtcixiew with I iMt Jo- 
hanneshutg Btueau ( htef W illtam Mc- 
Whirtei 1 xci rpts ftom then talk 

Q. What happened to Biko before he died? 


, A. He was brought up by sail 1750 miles 
fiom the puson m Port 1 li/ahelh tc> Pie- 
tonal He got into the sail himself and 



Poster of Biko at his funeral 


I A tout’ll minister argues that the win in ot the note n the Inchest Ian 


week of Michiel (’ Botha as Minisiei of 
Bantu Administration An unbending Af¬ 
rikaner Botha was responsible for enforc¬ 
ing the education housing and labor laws 
that cosci the country s blacks He was a 
main target of black wiath during last 
years violent nots and in the current 
strike of teachers and students that has 
paralv/ed the school system in Soweto 
There is also pressure on Janies Kru- 
ger to resign as South Africa s powetlul 
Minister of Justice Police and Pttsons 
Kruger triggered in international tutor 
by his seemingly casual handling of the 
death of the 30-yeai -nld black leader Ste¬ 
phen Biko in a Pretona jail (T IMt Sept 
261 The minister first strongly implied 
that Biko, who was detained for question¬ 
ing under South Africa's lough internal se¬ 
curity laws, had died as a result of a hun- 


was made comfortable He was ill at var¬ 
ious stages hut that was after Iwe had re- 
qucsledl medical advice as to whether he 
could Irasel and thev said he could 11n 
Pretonal, he was put in a prison cell be¬ 
cause that was the warrant and they im- 
mediatclx tried to gel hold of a doclot 
But the soonest they could reach him was 
early afternoon so Biko was left [in pris¬ 
on I and treated there that evening he 
died I have ncxei said that he died of hun¬ 
ger he had definiielx been on a hunger 
strike He refused to eat Theie is also a 
medical history theie 

Q. Do you regret your early remarks about 
Blko’s death? 

A. 1 think that my first statements were 
not correctly mterpteted I used an Af- 


rikaans expression l Dit loot my koutt] 
which meant that I was not emotionally 
involved, the same as if you would say to 
me that yout aunt died yesterday I would 
simply say ‘Well, I m sorry ” The direct 
tianslation into fnglish sounds a little bit 
; callous, hut I only meant to say that I 
| ssas neutral I feel sorry for an) person's 
j death But you understand I m not emo- 
' tionalls involved, I was not a particular 
; supporter of Mt Biko I knew who he 
was, of course and Ihe record of his oi- 
gam/ation But personally I didn't know 
i the late Mi Biko from a bai of soap I 
j think that Ipoltcel judgment may have 
, been at lault With a big administration, 

, it is quite impossible for my oil ice to con¬ 
trol exeiy single aspect (of opctalionl, but 
that doesn t lessen my responsibility 
, There is a human element which no one 
, in the win Id can realls contiol 

Q. Did you ever reprimand or fire a police- 

■ man for torturing or beating a pr isoner? 

A. Noi that I can lentembei I haven t | 
gol all Ihe lads 1 ftunklv do not think > 
lhal ihe sec univ police would beat a man ! 

■ It is possible loi a policeman to icaci to a ! 

piisonei who suns with violence a pet- j 
son who gets a clout oi something like ! 
that Policemen ncvvi ically stall ihe ! 
tumble Policemen ns and slop it I 

Q. Was Biko a danger to the state? 

' | 

, A. The man is dead Does it really mat- ! 

1 ter what I believe’ 1 wouldn 1 have ar¬ 
rested him if I chdn I heliese he was a 
danger I have the pamphlet fot which 
, be was airested and these .ire the woids 
: in it Oigani/e youisclxes into groups to 
! deal with those who do not heed this plea 
j Beat them hum their books bum their 
cars and shops Show no mcicv to inform- 
! cis and eollalxn.iiois 'I hex must all be 
killed Long live the revolution’ Power to 
, ihe people 1 ’ I m not pinning this Id icct- 
' Is I on Biko but this pamphlet is I cavy 
1 meat 1 cannot allow the blac k people to 
j he intimidated by this sort of activism, 
j just as I am not going to allow them to 
try and ost-i throw our stale 

| Q. Will there be martial law? 

I 

i A. If such should happen, it will he for a 
| very short period I think that lour) se- 
| cunly measuies are adequate But it is an 
old Roman law maxim that the security 
of the state is the highest law The state 
is entitled to take exceptional measures 
to preserve its own-security in exeeption- 
I a! circumstances i think that anybody 
who says my country is not under excep¬ 
tional circumstances must have his head 
examined We have no option. 1 must 
keep this country safe If [the blacksl were 
not stimulated from the outside, then I 
think they would change their minds I 
sincerely believe we can show our black 
people the good fruits of our policy of sep- 
| arate development 
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NCR’s William Hilbert 
speaks Australian 
and retailing. 

Thatis one reason why 

Boans Ltd. chose 

an NCR online computer system. 


William Hilbert and his team of 
NCR systems specialists have 
the department store knowledge 
Boans Ltd. was looking for in a 
computer supplier. This West¬ 
ern Australian department store 
chain wanted to bring the ad¬ 
vantages of automation to its 
accounts receivable. 

Bill and his team designed, 
programmed, and installed an 
online accounts receivable sys 


tern built around NCR printers 
and video display terminals 
linked to an NCR computer. 

Now Boans has gained greater 
control over its accounts receiv¬ 
able, has reduced delays in 
trilling, and can pinpoint spec¬ 
ific advertising mail campaigns 
to appropriate customers. 

The in-depth retailing knowl¬ 
edge of the NCR team helped 
Boans avoid problems that sup¬ 


plier technicians, purely 
oriented in equipment and soli 
ware, couldn't have anticipate^ 
The efficiency of this system 
has helped Boans achieve 
dramatic money savings. 

Boans Ltd.'s online accountj 
receivable system is just one 
example of why NCR is the 
worldwide leader in retail sys 
terns. Over 200,000 NCR retail 
terminal and electronic cash 
register systems are installed 
around the world. More than al 
other suppliers combined. 

In the world of business, NCI 
speaks many languages. An ur| 
portant reason why NCR is a 
leader in the field of general 
purpose computer systems 
worldwide. 


Retailing is 

NCR’s second language 
in 108 countries. 
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Carter: Man in Motion 

He s going everywhere, doing everything—hut he’s also down in the polls 


F oi weeks ihe Administration had 
seemed becalmed As the Bert 
1 a nee affan dragged on through 
the dog days of summei, much of 
the While House s time and energy -too 
much— was deflected by the latest press 
accusation or the newest plan to save the 
beleaguered Budget Director Now with 
October s brisk bree/es and brilliant hues 
the man in the Oval Office seemed to 
emerge reinvigoraled Suddenly Jimmy 
Carter was in motion again - launching 
initiatives planning journeys defending 
his programs, attacking then detractors 
But motion does not always equal prog¬ 
ress, and the President's whirling-dervish 
routine almost inevitably led to a num¬ 
ber of stumbles, if not pratfalls 

At home, the energy program that 
sailed so smoothly through the House last 
August was being dismembered by a lam- 
buncuous Senate (see story page 2S) The 
House and a great many other Ameri¬ 
cans were preparing to pounce on Car¬ 
ter's long-awaited tax refoims expected 
this week On the foreign affairs front, 
the President approved a joint statement 
with the Soviet Union on the Middle Hast 
— and barely managed through the week 
to convince Jerusalem and American 
Jews that he was not betraying Israel (see 
cover story pane Meanwhile he was 
catching heavy flak over his proposed 
Panama Canal treaties from both a Sen¬ 
ate committee and from conservative 
groups that describe the agreement as a 
"giveaway " 

Carter's difficulties are clearly reflect¬ 
ed in the latest polls Last March a Har¬ 
ris survey gave the new President a re¬ 
sounding 75 n r rating on his ability to 
“inspire confidence " By late last month, 
that rating had plummeted to 50' J A na¬ 
tionwide NBC poll conducted last week 
was still more disapproving A mere 46'" 
of those questioned approved of his per¬ 
formance compared with 56' < in June 
and 60V, m February 

Characteristically, Carter tackled sev¬ 
eral controversial problems simultaneous¬ 
ly when he flew up to New York City 
early in the week to address the U N and 
confer with a raft of world statesmen His 
35-minule U N speech was restrained 
and unexceptional, although he did 
announce—without explaining further 
—that Washington and Moscow “are 
within sight of a significant agreement" 
m the SALT talks The U S , he said, was 
'willing to go as far as possible" to limit 
or cui its nuclear weapons "On a recip- 


local basis " he went on the l' S could 
immediately ’reduce them by 10', or 
20 f, < even 50' < " 

White House spokesmen later con¬ 
ceded that they expected no swift Soviet 
response to Cartel's statement His ob¬ 
jective, they let it be known was simply 
to get on the U N resold a position that 
his Administration has always espoused 
its eagerness to eliminate the means to 
wage nuclear war Cartel s audience ap¬ 
plauded only once, when he leaffiitncd 
that the U S ‘ will not use nuclear weap- 


' Util) Secretary Patricia Harris and New 
i York s lame-duck mayor, Abraham 
! Beame "Let me walk about a block " he 
I told his Secret Sei vice agents at one point 
i and then he proceeded, in good campaign 
! style, to shake hands with slumdwellers 
| who ciowded doorsteps and street cor- 
| ners • How aie you doing Jimmy’ What 
j a surprise,' said Ramon Rucda, deputy 
diieclorof the People s Development C’oi- 
poration a community group lesponsible 
for leuovating one of the buildings near 
I by ‘ I paiticularly wanted to sec how bad 



The President arriving by helicopter In Manhattan, accompanied by White House staffers 

C letting to the difficult ones early, white there \ .still time to repair the damage 


ons except in self-defense " The next day. 
Carter returned to the U N to join Am¬ 
bassador Andrew Young m signing two 
international human rights covenants, 
one covering civil and political rights, the 
other econcim ic, social and cultural rights 


E arly on the second day of his visit, 
Cat ter sped off from the United 
Nations Plaza Hotel on Manhat¬ 
tan's elegant East Side toward the 
urban sinkhole of the South Bronx With 
police helicopters hovering overhead, the 
presidential motorcade drove by block af¬ 
ter block of devastated buildings, many 
of them burned to charred shells by ar¬ 
sonists The President got out of his car 
twice to walk through the rubble with 


it is," Carter told Rueda "We re proud 
of what you're doing " 

The expedition provided a spontane¬ 
ous display not only of the ruins but also 
of the needs and hopes of the American 
underclass "Tell him we need money 
Send us money 1 ” people shouted as the 
caiavan wound through often semidesert- 
ed streets “Give me a job, man. I need a 
job'" one person yelled At his second stop. 
Carter told Mrs Harris, “I would like to 
see what can be salvaged and what can't 
be salvaged, and take these buildings 
down and start tinning it around " Back 
at his hotel, he said to reporters “It was 
a very sobering trip for me I’m impressed 
by the spirit of hope and determination 
| b y the people to save what they have." 


Tiuc fV'TDnco n in m 




A i the same time the Administta- j 
lion showed Us voiiccm with war 
on a mush widei ssale by lequcst- 
1 ing $245 nullioii m development 
lunds foi a mobile missile system and in 
disaled that it would step up leseaith on , 
a satellite killei to sounlei Soviet advans- \ 
es hi that sphi is be« /t>lli>»int; Mon I The ' 
mobile mis-ile sailed M-\ ifoi ' missile j 
experimental i, would isplase the Min 
uLeman hi a ilssads by ihen the Soviels . 
woulsl piesumabK have the means to wipe [ 
out the Mmutcman s lived undeigtound 1 
silos I he M-X. at a total sosl of al least 
S40 billion, sould be moved rapidly along J 
tracks ten to twelve miles long to escape j 
detection and attack \ 

With alt the problems pressing m on 
him, C alter might well pause (or breath j 
Instead he plans to keep on moving - and ! 
even to iceeleiate his pace At the end of ! 
next week he will leave on a giucling j 
thiee-day jaunt touching down in five ! 
stales I.nlaiging on his South Bionx ex- j 
pencnce, he will begin the trip at a pub- j 
he forum with representatives (if the ! 
urban poor from another troubled me- ; 
tropolis Detroit (rom there he will go j 
to Iowa Colorado and Nebraska, where 
farmers are grumbling bitterly about then 
declining incomes Recalling the early 
days of his presidential campaign. Carter 
will spend one night in a private home in 
Dcs Moines before winding up in Cali¬ 
fornia Then, a month later, he will take 
off on a trip covering eight counlnes (tee 
Thi Wori m 

Hectic though the President's activ¬ 
ities were, he was show ing no signs of tir¬ 
ing Addressing Democratic National 
( ommitleemen in Washington at week's 
end, he grinned winmngly and said "1 
have enjoyed the controversy that has 
swirled around the White House since I 
have been in office ” Carter’s remarks on 
the energy package captured his under¬ 
lying mood Even if he could not have 
his way, he said. Til be back again next 
year "HesounacdasifhemeantU ■ 


-li 

Returning from New York. Carter 
reached Washington in time to see a Sen¬ 
ate committee chew a few more morsels 
out of his energy program and add to his 
griefs ovei the Panama Canal treaties 
Kansas Republican Robert Dole raised a j 
modest storm by disclosing a confidential ! 
State Department cable quoting a Pan- ; 
amanian diplomat as saying that Pana- | 
ma could not “agree to the nghl of the : 
IIS to intervene 1 militaiily after 1999 i 
Whats more, the diplomat vowed US j 
warships could not "go to the head of the I 
line to transit the canal in case of an ] 
emergency The cable, from the U S em- ; 
bassy in Panama to the State Depar iment j 
piedicted "increasing nutation ' over dif- 
fering interpretations of the wording of ! 
the treaty, which guarantees Amettcan 
warships the right to transit the canal ex- ■ 
pediliously’ after 1999 To dampen sen- ! 
atonal wtath the State DepailnitiH late ] 
in the week said the U S and Panama : 
woulddiafta statement elai ifvmg the dis- ! 
puled pitivisinns ! 
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Carter, HU0 Secretary Harris and New York’s Mayor Beame surveying blighted South Bronx 
At U.N., Carter and Secretary General Waldheim during signing of human rights covenant 
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What the Soviet Interceptor satellite might look like, according to U.S. experts 


Targeting a Hunter-Killer 

E \m us the SM I talks inch toward the elusive goal of limiting ihe amis hue 
weapons designers aie vrealms, evei newel generations of lethal haidwuie 
last week Delense Secieluiy Harold Blown lonlnmed what deli use cvpeits 
have long suspeeled the Soviets have developed a hunlei-killci satellite 
straight from Shu Wtu\. that van liavk dowj 01 biting 1. S spacecraft and 
wipe them out Said Blown 1 he Soviets have an operational capability to lit 
slroy some ' Ameiicun satellites and have thus laised at least the possibility of 
a Soviet US space wui Added Blown ‘ I hat is soniew hat liouhlesome 

The liouhle comes in the foim ol a beetle-shaped Soviet satellite about 10 It 
long and t It wide equipjied with veiy high liequenev ladio anieimas and 
small si|iiaie mtia-ied scanners that work in tandem with ladat lodneet the kill- 
ei towaid its orbiting piev flic ami satellite mtciecploi pstl) has a parabolic 
dish antenna that homes in on the tat gel satellite and gets the \s\i adu 
ally a space bomb close to till target where it detonates The \SM giies otr 
like a supci hand grenade spraying the vietnii 
satellite with metal-pteiung Itagmenls \SM s 
mam target would he the lop V S spy saieTIne 
Big Bud a Ill-ion iceonnaissainc cralt lliai 
is vulnetable t>> attack in low oilnl (120 miles 
in space I 

I hough the l ! S was aware that the Soviets 
weie nearing a breakthiough Brown conceded 
that we do not have an opi rational capubil 
its to down oihei spacecrall tiddly enough 
the U S did have that capability in a limited 
foim until 1075 The Pentagon had lieen de¬ 
veloping .t satellite inspector cistern Ismm i but 
luuked it hefoie Us lust flight 

The U S now will emphasize effoits to de¬ 
sign an American satellite killei it' defend 
against the Soviet version In September the I Te¬ 
le nse Department quietly awarded ihe S58 7 
nnlbon contrai l foi its own \SM program to the 
\ ought l orp ol Dallas The l ! S plan is to leap- 
liog the relativelv etude Soviet v>.\l technology 
and put into space by the mid lOHOs huntet-kill¬ 
er satellites armed w>th lasers that could vapor¬ 
ize metal in 20 billionths of a second Brown at Pentagon last week 



A Filibuster 
Ends, but Not 
The Gas War 

Energy enough for a 
j shouting match 
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L vervbodv lost at least something 
. Ihe Picsidenl looked inept The 

, Vice President acted like the Scn- 

1 ate majority leadci s stooge Ihe 
.■/ niaioiily leader nanowly escaped 

iimsuie hy his outiaged colleagues I'S 
consumers may have to pav millions of 
dollais a year more for natural gas l ven 
the osiensihle winners the oil .mil gas lob- j 
lues are sine to see Iheir vicloiy diluted i 
lain on But add to that list of losers an- j 
other big victim Ihe US Senate whose ; 
venerable itiles were true lined m a ilsoii 
to sle.imiollt i ladle- Iw the Deniociatie 
leadership 

It all happvniel dm mg a convulsive I 
biuwlmg loilmght of Senate debate on | 
I mints C alter s cnetgv legislation By the I 
end ol last week a Senate lommiike had 
teieded fe- pails of the* l oriel package 
and the Xdmimstiulion s salvaging ellotls i 
on thi Senate Hoot land heavy odds (ul¬ 
timately the Piesnlent could only look to 
Ihe more sympathetic House to hang 
tough m the impendm.” -.how down be - 
listen the t wo i haniK i s ovei thin vastlv t 
ditlenng visions of lhi emntiv s encigy i 
lutuie ! 

I lie most dtamalic and in man' j 
wavs disluibmg event ol the week oc j 
cut led on the llooi ol the Senate as the I 
leadership moved lo v hoke oil a lilibusiei \ 
that was delasing <■ alter s whole cncigs j 
paekai'e At issue was ihe emotional qlies 
lion ot vvhithei federal contiols should he 
lifted liom the pine of newly discovered j 
naluial gas that is sold jsioss state hues j 
The leiletallv lived pi ice is SI -17 pet I 000 | 
lu ft tot m c I i gas that is pioduced and 
soki within a state s hot dels is flee of such 
contiols and generally goes tor S2 per 
in i I to S2 25 pei m c f As it had done 
only two years ago the Senate voted .o te- 
nu've pi ice ceilings on new gas produced 
orichoie ilhe vote was 50 to 46i The slight 
Senate margin favoring deiegulauon is 
unlikely to impress the House where an 
AdmnustKUion-hacked bill calling for a 
rise in the pi ice to SI 75 pei me f but j 
continued regulation was apptoved 244 
ti> 17 7 last August 

Thus if is doubtful that a House-Sen¬ 
ate confeienec commillce would sustain 
the Senate position supporting deregula- 
uon What is more, Jimmy Carter has 
vowed to veto such a bill and neither 
chamber would have the votes lo over¬ 
ride him Nonetheless, the upshot of the 
Senate vote is likely to lie that while con¬ 
trols will temain. there will be compro¬ 
mises that will send ihe price of natural 
gas substantially higher than Carter had 
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Filibuster Leaders Metzenbaum (left) and Abourezk on Capitol steps Majority Leader Byrd in his office near the Senate floor 


wanted perhaps as high as $2 25 pci 
m c f when a hill is hnall> passed 

Vice President Walter Mondale and 
Senate Majority I eader Robert Byrd 
blundered as they moved to shut off an 
eight-day filibuster a fight that was ac¬ 
tually being waged in support of the Pres¬ 
ident s positron The impatience ol the 
principals was understandable - up to a 
point Byrd wanted a quick Senate vote 
certain that deregulation would win mo¬ 
mentarily but lose in conference with the 
House He also saw the filibuster as a 
threat to his developing reputation foi 
running the Senate briskly and feared that 
the Senate would end up with no natural 
gas bill at all The filibuster leaders. South 
Dakota's James Ahoure/k and Ohios 
Howard Met/enbaum thought they were 
helping C arter to get an effective energy 
bill 

C arter's position was more complex 
Presumably anxious to get his 
program moving he did not want to dis¬ 
courage such supporters a-> Abourezk and 
Met/enbaum. but he alsc did not want to 
step on Byrd's leadership prerogatives In 
the end, he apparently failed to commu¬ 
nicate to anyone his desires on whethei 
to end the filibuster 

The two liberal Senators had exploit¬ 
ed a loophole in famed Rule 22. the hatd- 
fought cloture provision for shutting off 
Senate debate Just before cloture had 
been approved by more than the required 
three-fifths of the Senate, Aboure/k and 
Metzenbaum had introduced no fewer 
than 508 amendments Each amendment 
could thus be called up for a time-con¬ 
suming vote The Senate had lun through 
only about 200 Oi them—and seven days, 
including one 37-hour session—when se¬ 


rious moves began among the Senate lead¬ 
ership to curtail the filibuster The two 
filibuster leaders said they would end the 
talkathon if Carter asked them to do so 
But Byid advised the White House to stay 
out of the Senate's business He would 
take care of the filibuster his own way 
W hat followed was a unique show of par- 
hamentaiy foice that outraged much of 
the Senate 

Byrd laid out his scheme at a meet¬ 
ing of key Democratic Senators and Re¬ 
publican Howard Baker the minority 
leader Byrd proposed calling up the re¬ 
maining 300 oi so amendments and im¬ 
mediately getting them ruled out of older 
The group decided that Mondale should 


preside over the session reading rulings 
from a piepared script and ensuring that 
By id could hold the fliior without inler- 
i upturn while the amendments were being 
killed 

Ariiving at the Senate shortly before 
I I a m last Monday in his conspicuous 
two-cai caiavan Mondale went diteclly 
to By id s office wheie he was briefed on 
what he should do and given his script 
He raised no objection ‘He didn t know- 
anv thing that I was going to do until he 
came in here, Byrd insisted later 

Picking up on a rumor that Mondale 
was about to crush the filibuster Abour¬ 
e/k scoffed "Ah, he wouldn t do that " 
Mol/enbaum asked Senator Ldward 



Roughnecks wrestling with drilling rig on 20-ft.-high platform in New Mexico's San Juan basin 

In the wake of the fighting it seemed virtually tet linn that the pm e of gat would go up 
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; Kennedy about the same rum<w kenne- 
1 dy loo expressed disbchcl Mond.de 
! meanwhile, was also busv buttonholing 
, foui Senators eonsuk icd soli in then sup- 
1 poll of deicgulalion Democuts Quc’ntin 
i Buidiek of North Dakota, Wendell ford 
j of Kentucky and Dennis Dot oneim ot 
! Arizona and Republican John Chafee of 
i Rhode Island I he Vice President told 
| them that the President would see them, 

| one In one il they wished all lour ac- 
: cepted 'he ''Iter and were whisked off in 
\ waiting While House eais 
j De( onemi a freshman who fauns 
j piadtial dtrcgulalion ol gas found Cai- 
j tei s sales pile h asloundinglv line-key and 
I fxslite Hot you’te tiled ' the I’lesident 
! said I hen he went tight into his soft 
soli sell 'Iheie may he a key sole on 
this and the Secielary IJames Sehlcsmg- 
, eil arid 1 wantid to talk to vou a little 
! about 1 1 As the twehe-minutc disetission 
; euntinued DeC oneim explained thal he 
1 had campaigned in support of deiegu- 
■ lation ‘Well, I'm against e'ontiols ux> 

, Caller said I m just in the position ot 
wanting to ease it on the ufnxumci and 
I so the companies don't make exoihilant 
I pioiits As DeC oneim apologized foi tak¬ 
ing up Caitei s time the President said 
i I undeisland, Denius I know what 

eonslituents aie 

I 

T hat gcntlemanh lotidne changed not 
a single sole among the lout Sena- 
: tors- a fat ety from the aim-twistmg la- 
| pel tugging, biow-beating style of 1 y ndon 
Johnson Noting that trieic weie half a 
i do/cn Senators on the lioidctimc Con 
| sumci Lobbyist James I lug said I yn- 
j don would have got at least one vole out 
I of that hunch Added a fnend Hell, 
i Lyndon would have got seven voles 
i (Jn the Senate (loot meanwhile, ihe 
j Byrd scheme was pushing towaid an ex- 
| plosive conclusion As Byid lose Aboti- 
j le/k walked up the steps to Mondales 
chair You ic not going along with this 
are you ’’ he asked bilmgly I lushed and 
tense, Mondale snapped V ou can be sine 
I’m going to do the i igbt thing 

Bvrd leading fioni his piepaicd 
sciipt, began hv aigumg that the chau 
was iet|Uired to take the initiative undei 
Rule 22 to i tile out of ordet all amend¬ 
ments which are dilatory m which on 
then late aie out of older Responded 
Mondale also plainly leading fiom a 
script. The point is well taken and the 
chair will take the initiative 

l-iustrated Aboute/k shouted Why 
did the Vice Picsident come up heic to 
make these itilings’ Why did that hap¬ 
pen'’ Implying thal Cartel had sent 
Mondale to end the hlibustei Abourezk 
deelaied I have been told thal all gov- 
u nmenls he I heie is one thing I never 
thought would happen arid that is that 
limm C artei would lie ’Stung Mondale 
told the Senate he knew nothing ot the 
plans to shut oil the hlibustei until he ar¬ 
med at the Senate that morning He said 
thuie had been no White’ House deal, add- 


The United States 

1 ing "There is nothing more sacred to me 
i ot to the President ihanoui integnty 

Then Byid moved in foi the kill He 
i started calling up amendment aflei 
amendment and Mondalt just as rap¬ 
idly. ruled each amendment out ol order 
| In just nine minutes, 3 J amendments weie 
1 axed It was an unpiccedented way to 
shorl-ciieint Senate business, and dozens 
• of enraged Scnuiors leaped to then feet 

■ to piotest Mondale stonily iccogni/cd 
, only Byrd 

When Maine's I d Muskic eventually 
| got the flooi he accused the We Pies- 

■ idem of aihiliaiily eieatmg a new oidel 
ol things a change in the itiles ( olo 
lado Democ'ial Cntiv Han thaiged that 

tht HS Senate has seen an outiageous 
act Swiltlv the senalonal angei zeroed 
m on Byid By now By id was binning 
too Refer ring to the woeklong hlibustei 



Mondale in White House during gas fight 


I hf I lie gim/iW w ml Ilf kni'H mitliiiin 

despite the vote loi tkiluie he insisted 
I have not abused the leadciships pic- 
1 logalixcs I am using to keep Senatois 
, ftom abusing the Senate By id admitted 
that he had taken extraoidinaiy advan- 
! tage of my prerogative as leadci bul in¬ 
sisted that one has to light hie with lire 
i when all else fails 

W ’lth that Byrd backed olf He pium- 
ised to call up no mote amendments 
I Kir Mondale to knock down In theory 
I the hlihusier was still alive But Abou- 
. tezk and Metzenhaum convinced thal 
1 C artcr had sold them out and had sent 
| Mondale in to bieak up the talkathon, 
| had lost heart 

After the emotion-fraught session that 
; broke the filibuster the rest of the week's 
i actions in the Senate seemed antiehmac- 
l tie But they were fat from that I or one 


\ thing Byrd and Baker quickly appointed 
! informal committees to propose changes 
, in Rule 22 now shot through with pio- 
, cedural holes Ihe outcome could have 
considerable impact on the Senate’s jeal- 
, ously guaided tutdilion of unlimited 
speech Then there was the energv bill u- 
( sell The day after the hlibustei was killed 

■ so was C aitei s ptoposal foi keeping price 
controls on naiuial gas While deiegula- 
Hon is all but certain to die in the House 

, Senate con let ence the gas producers will 
‘ probably get a price ceiling not far below 

■ what they had hoped foi had all lestiainls 
been removed 

Apart fiom deregulation the other 
diHcienees between the Senate and House 

■ treatment of Carter’s energy package 
point towaid the’ likelihood that a hand 
tul ol Senate and I louse eonfeiees will de¬ 
ter mine the ultimate outcome Respond- 

, ing to Speakei lip O Neill s expel l 
i plodding the House had passed most o( 
the C aitei piogiam intact- and in a sin¬ 
gle bill But the Senate ha-> been slicing it 
! up bit hv bn into a sen les of bills I ne eon 
' for dice committee cannot be assembled 
until the Senate completes its multiple' en¬ 
ergy moves and thal could lake several 
moie’ weeks 

T he full Senate last week did ippiove 
a bill to lev ise ulihly laics so as to eil 
coinage piodiiclion and conseiv ilion bul 
1 1 falls lai shot i of what C ai ter hail sought 
Its mam bieak loi consumeis would be a 
late cut ol ioughts *10 , foi persons at 
i k*ist b2 ye.ns old I lie Sviiaie 1 niaiKc 

' ( omniiliee holed tougiecon ( aiut spio 
, posal for a lax on vinde oil and icgcicd 
his plans to tax the business uses ol oil 
■ and natuiai gas I he committee also hi is- 
, tied at a White House thtcal that t .olei 
i would use his 1 seeutive authoiily to im¬ 
pose lands on unpv>iled oil if Congiess 
i laded lo pass Ins pioposed severi-yeai 
4S5 7 billion ciude oil lax ihe conimillee 
passed a piovision specifically foi bidding 
him horn less mg such a taiilf 

Also at issue aie dilkrmg definitions 
ou what constitutes new gas which pre- 
■ sumahlv will qualify foi higher prices and 
what is old gas, which piobablv vvould 
not use m puce Ihe House accepted the 
C aitei loimula defining as new any gas 
that Hows fiom olTshore wells leased af- 
tei A pul 20 1977 and from onshuie oi 
shallow-watei wells authorized oi drilled 
aflei Apnl 20 1977 su^h wells also must 
i be 2 5 miles hom existing wells, or I 000 
■ It deeper The Senate mote simply de¬ 
fined new gas as that piodueed fiom res- 
eivuiis put ,nto production aftei Jan I 
or extensions of leservoirs already in 
; pi od tie lion 

i With the Senate-House conference 
! committee battle looming. Senate! Abra- 
1 ham RibicofT aptly described the Carter 
| eneigy piogiam as being ’ in a shambles ' 

| Just what kind of package will emerge 
I —first from the -Senate, then from the 
1 House-Senate conference committee—re- 
| mamed in great doubt ■ 
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AN AIRUNE THAT PnOMKES A BETTER UONG DIS1ANCE 
HJGHTHflSlDGOfllflNGWSirTO PROVE IT. 


The chart will prove to you that 
at Qantas we fly our passengers longer 
distances, on average, than any other 
airline 

But only a Qantas flight will 
prove how well we do it 

Because a Qantas flight, from 
the flight deck to the passenger cabin, 
is designed with the long haul in mind 

PROOF IN THE WAY WE FlY. 

That's why we add a Second 
Officer to the complement of Captain, 
First, and Flight Engineer on our 74 7B 
An extra pair of hands and eyes 


QANTAS 7194 km 


comes in very useful on the long run 

UVING PROOF: THE FSD. 

And that's why there's a Flight 
Service Director on every Qantas747B 

Because when you have 
a long way to go to work, you need extra 
help along the way The FSD can 
arrange your forward connections, fix a 
rented car tor you, send messages 
ahead or behind Get to know him He 
has connections in high places 

THE LONG AND SHORTOFfT. 

It requires a special kind of 




expertise to fly you comfortably and 
happily to work across half a planet 
Sure we give you all the creature 
comforts and time flying devices the 
others do warm blankets, fresh 
magazines and movies, and cool drinks 
But there's a lot more to flying 
long distances than that 

As you'll discover when you fly 
the airline that takes its passengers 
longer distances, on average, tfian any 
other 

Make your next flight Qantastic 
And find out for yourself how far an 
airline will go 
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AVERAGE PASSENl!ER JOUPNry L [ NOTH 


statistics tor yew united d I I. 1 hi 


This chart prepared from information supplied by the International Air Transport Association shows 
the average distance flown by passengers on the major world airlines Of the airlines not depicted on 
(tie chad, those flying averuge journeys ot less than 3000km Sabena Air f-rnnce rWA 
2000km-TAP,PI A, North West Vanq Swissair American Air Argentina Air Canada National 
Un'ted Western Olympic SAS Bramft Air Mexico Eastern, Delta' 1000km Iberia Saudia Alleghany 


WHEN VDUVE GOT A LONG VW TO GO TO WORK, aj^nna, 
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Dedication to Technology Mokes These'Matches Possible 
Dedication to People Mokes Them Easy to Operate. 


The Seiko Multi-Mode LC Digital Quartz Collection. 


Seiko has maintained its position as world leader in 
Digital Quartz by consistently introducing new, ahead-of-their- 
time watches But, outstanding as they are technologically, 
these watches are even more outstanding in their dedication to 
human convenience. This human engineering makes them the easiest 
multi-mode quart/ watches to operate For instance, the LC Digital Quartz 
World Timer provides you with the exact time anywhere in the world's 
29 time zones Instantly This combination of technological 
superiority and ease of operation has made Seiko LC Digital 
Quartz one of the most respected and largest-selling collections 
of its kind in the world. See it and choose the watch that best 
suits your human needs Seiko Quartz 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 
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_The United States 

Sorry... Sorry... Sorry 

So said three big Watergaters 


T he setting, the key characters even 
the major prop were familial In 
Courtroom 2 of the federal Courts Build¬ 
ing. where the first of the Watergate tri¬ 
als began more than four years ago. Judge 
John J Sirica last week presided over the 
"last major decision 
I’ll have to render 
in this long difficult 
caseHaving sen¬ 
tenced 17 Waterga- 
ters to prison terms, 

Sirica was ruling on 
petitions for lemencv 
from the only ones 
who arc still impris¬ 
oned - John Mitch¬ 
ell, H R (Bob) Hal- John Mitchell 
deman and John 
Lhilichman M then trial tape-recorded 
conversations in the Oval OHice had 
scaled then convictions Now [he three 
were seeking to persuade Sirica -hv 
means of taped statements ol contrition 
that the ludge had lequesled to reduce 




then sentences The 
result their 2‘r-lo-S 
year teims were cur 
by more than half to 
not less than one year 
or more than four 
The three record 
ed their messages for 
visiting Piobation Of¬ 
ficer Hcrbeit Vogt 
They knew that Sin- H.R.Haldeman 
cu wanted words of 
repentance and they gave him just that 
- each in his lashion Said Mitchell the 
first U S Attorney Oeneral to go to pus- 
on "My reflections since the trial upon 
my acts and deeds have led me to con¬ 
siderable lemoisc and icgiet that ihev oc¬ 
curred ' 1 le added that ‘ no set of ciiciim- 
stanccs whatever thev might he. will ever 
again lead me to take such actions or to 
perform such deeds I am truly soiry 

Said Haldeman Richard Nixon s foi- 
mei chief of stall m the same monotone 
that chatacten/ed his concessional and 


courtroom testimony 1 msony foi whal 
1 ve done, for what I \c been rcsjiotisihlc 
for for what s been the result .ind the 
damage to many main people and I think 
■ to our whole govetnmcnial sysiem In a 
letter that Haldeman sent to Sirica be- 
1 foie he was sentenced last lune he wrote 
I iecogm/f the terrible cosi to the na- 
i non that this whole Waieigaie case has 
1 lepiesenlid, and I wiil cans fot the resl 
! of niv life the burden of knowing thal I 
i plaved a inaioi role in that tragedy 
| Of the three onlv L hr lichman camt 
i close to spelling our how he hail erred Ir 
I his own let'ei *o Snica Iasi June. L hr- 
' lichman said withoul ever mentioning his 
! lonnci boss bv name 1 (leinulted my 
! self to be used Added I hi lichman ir 
his taped icmuiks I .indicated nty 
1 nnnal judgments and 
turned them over to 
1 someone else He 
! spoke of an exaggcl - 
I ated sense of my ob 
1 ligation to do as I was 
hiddi n and warned 
picsent and Inline 
W hue House aides io 
lx; on 'he alcit lot 
led flags m( moial 
, dilemmas that mav John Ehrlichman 



The Presidency Hugh Sidev 


Confusing Show Biz with Substance 


W as it Piesidenl C at lion Rattigan. or maybe President 
Richaid Monckton ' C ould it have been President Sven 
j L.iieson ' No it was President Jimmy Carter flicker ing Ucioss 

! the screens of Ameiica bom the tower of the United Na 

i lions to the burned-out South Bronx then back in the Oval 

i Olluc and piepaung to thundei across Ameiica and then 

\ halfway around the wot Id 

Once again the actions and antics of the real Piesidenl 
j seemed destined to dim the best ctcaiions of the novelists 

j who gave us Rattigan Monckton and f ncson The 2 15 

[ urn New Yoik briefing by Piess Secretary Jody‘Powell 

! was the kind of breathless drama the White House used to ic 
1 serve for wars, assassinations and summits This one was to 

! announce a tentative agreement about a Geneva confei- 

] ence that may or may not happen some day 
j The drawn face of Powell recalled that of Monroe Stahr 

i the Hollywood producer in The Last Tvctton (played by Rob¬ 
ert De Nito in the movie) who presided ovei a cosmos of ex 
ploding egos in order to produce celluloid fantasies Powel 1 
was beset by a nervous President a clamorous diplomatic 
gallery, shouting reporters, Israelis Aiabs and the usual in 
| dignities of just being in Gotham 

I He and Jimmy C arter may not be able to handle things 

j any other way, and that is an alarming thought But the 

I fact ts that show business and politics are fused by elec 

I ironies as never befotc The men of power now play des¬ 

perately for the gratification of the moment toying with 
! mood and emotion giving us performances thal all but m- 
| stanlly turn to nnst as events roll on 

This all-the-world’s-a-stage approach to affairs of state 
comes at a rather delicate time We have just been assault¬ 


ed not only bv a cascade ol Washington power books but 
also by then movie and television adaptations I ictnm and 
tiuth seem u> blend Roheil Churtund (he I ibiarv oft on 
gross s ( top mloi mation-syslcms scientist says thal even in 
hisoidcily mind dedicated to quick redicval of fads thcie 
is diflkultv soiling out w hat is leal 

J immy C ai lei’s idea ol Icadeiship may be founded to a dis 
luihiug degice on the mipiessions he picked up watching 
the loduv show as Nixon walked along ihe Gicai Wall of 
China and dined in the ktemlm I orcign policy onus of 
the Administration feel that much ol the wot Id tilled 
tuinty during Carters Inst nine months has been hioughl 
about by bis fienclic seaich for equally ibamalic events 
that would spvghgh! his skill in iiiteinational affans In 
some parts of the White House theie is indeed the buttle 
dtmospheie of a sciipt shop wiih people designing See 
nanos and willing memos on public posture- 1 he silling 
ol the Panama Canal lica'v was the Presidents most »m 
biliisus staging so tai W oi Id and national leaders moved 
through an intricate and dazzling choicoguphv be foie the 
cameras foi the public s enlightenment Rut die whauecs 
for the treaty are sounng now because not enough woik 
was dixie in the legislative hoilei room to assure die eailv 
understanding end suppon of individual Senators Im¬ 
agery has not been enough 

There is no question thal drama a a pail or lead¬ 
ership Perceptions sometimes for the motiici t can mean 
as much as ledluv But if they ate nor looted m a deeper 
purpose then the pictuie that ultimately emerves is one of 
an enalic and uncertain Piesidenl 
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arise while serving a President I mullv 
Lhrlichman confessed I wuxn i wise and i 
I’m paying the pitce lot ihai lack of wis- : 
dom If I had am advice foi m> kids, it j 
would be ncvet, evei to surrender voui 
moral judgments to anvbody 1 hat s ; 
something ihai s vciv |ieisonal that a man j 
has to hang onto 

Mitchell and llaldeman rnav be out ; 
of prison ;o caily as ncxi June Lhilieh i 
man who voluntarily began to serve his 
time while his appeal was pending must | 


The United States 

wait to see whether another judge, Ger- j 
hard Ciescll will reduce his concurrent j 
sentence for his iole in the plumbers op- i 
orations If that happens as expected, he I 
cvuilvl be fiee by the end of January I 

As foi Silica 73 he bxi will soon be ■ 
free Last week the While House an- 1 
nounccd that the judge who has ieco\- i 
cred fiom a heart attack he sulfcieu last j 
year will ietire Horn active service at the i 
end of the month handling occasional 
cases as a U S sen 101 distnct judge ■ 1 


The Homestead Act Hits Home 


An old law threatens farmers in the l Vest 

i 

T he Homestead Act of 1862 senl voting foi People Inc a group of small Cali- ! 

men rushing westwaid by the thou- foima faimeis who charged that the Gov- . 
sands to stake then claim to 160 acres of 1 einmciu had never ically enforced the ■ 
public land, free of chaige Moic than a ! I cdeial Reclamation Allot 1902 That . 
century latei the range has become ihe ' law s ongmal goal to give a Uxisi to the , 
home of agribusiness conglomerates and 1 small family farmei by gianiing 160-acic 
huge farms of thousands of ac i es the lone panels of the West s vast quantity of pub- j 
hornesteadei who tilled his tiuailer sec- j lie and land and making it lit foi ag- 
tion (one-fouith of a squuie mile which ! iiculluic b\ bunging in federally subsi- 
totals 640 acres) has gone the way of the di/ed watoi Xcvoiding to the suit largei 
American buffalo lanJowni is (including such agribusiness ' 

Now a court decision is forcing Sec- giants as Southern Paula C o Standaid 
letary of the lnienoi Cecil Andrus to try ' Oil and Tenncio Inc ) giaihully cut them- 
to bung back the ('Id hornesteadei In An | selves in loi Ciinernmenl waiei ignoring 



Angry farmers using tractors to demonstrate in San Diego against redistribution of their land 

A proposal loiarve the hit; food haskrt into small slurs 


gust Andrus announced that I million 
acres of federally litigated farm land in 
18 Western states would be redisti ibuled 
in a national lottery on the homestead 
punciple of 160 acres for a farmei and 
each member ol his family The Andrus 
proposal caused outrage throughout the 
West Particularly shaken up wcie the 
owners of the enoimous "factories of the 
fields' in areas like C aliformn's Imperial 
Valiev one of the largest food baskets m 
the l 1 S 

1 he lottery proposal gtew out of a fed- 
eial sun hied in 1975 h> National Land 


! the tcqinremem that they sell any land j 
in excess of 160 acies in exchange 
, In April 1976, the l' S < ourl ol Ap- I 
1 peals for the Ninth C ircuil in San I tan- ! 
; usco i tiled m favor of the small farmer, ! 
; older mg ihe Government to enforce the | 
1 1902 act Audios proposes to do that by . 
| foicing laige landowners to sell off all ! 
! ucieagc exceeding the 160 -jcic limit to | 
I small farmers last week he announced j 
J that a senes of ten public heatings on the | 
j new regulations would he held in seven 
| Western states and Washington DC . be- 
J ginning next month We expect plenty 


of testimony, plenty, about how the West 
was won ' he said wryly 

Andrus may gel even more than he 
expects T wo weeks ago, hundreds of Cal¬ 
ifornia farmcis ringed the San Diego con¬ 
vention centei wheie the slate Repub¬ 
lican Party was holding its annual 
meeting, waving placards that read fAlR- 
NISS I OR I ARM I RS and SAVt THf IMPt- 
RIA1 vAt I FY As more than 50 huge trac¬ 
tors churned around the building, farmers 
warned that the show was only a dress re¬ 
hearsal foi an even larger demonstration 
scheduled for Oct 22 in Los Angeles 
where President C arter will address a 
Democtatic Party fund-iaising dinner 
I he Western farmeis main com¬ 
plaint the 1902 act is archaic because ] 
modern mechanized farming techniques | 
have made it impossible for anyone to , 
earn a living on a 160-acre tiact More- ; 
uxei, Impciial Valley landowners point 
out of the 450 000 Imperial acres under j 
the plow only 20 000 belong to corporate 
farms the lest of the land is farmed by I 
families ( 

One ol those hums belongs to Assis- 
lani Secielaiy vif Agricultuie Robett 
Mevei whi'se family owns or leases 2 100 . 
Impel nil Valley aties I ike his ncighboi s , 
Mevei believed the valley was exempt , 
Horn the 19()2 law lx.cause local farmeis , 
had built then own 50-inile Alamo ( a- ' 
rial to irrigate then fields in 1901 a yeat i 
liefme the Cn'vetnment olfetcd to help 
out When a fedciul louit disagreed last ; 
August after an eleven yeat legal battle 1 
Mcyci launched a peisvinal lobbying i 
campaign Contending that he was act- i 
mg as a private v ili/en he uiged mem- 1 
beis of C v'ngtess and While House aides j 
to exempt the Impenal Valley from the ! 
btgsell-off L asl week Piesident C arterot ! 
deted Agt tculluie Secietarv Hob Betgland 
to rein m his deputy fast 

i 

P eanut 1 at met <aitet howevei, is j 
troubled by the proposed breakup of 
some 5 000 farms in the Western stales 
He owns 2 000 acres of Georgia soil (the 
land is not a fleeted by the 1902 law, since 
it is not irrigated by Icdcial projects! Said 
C aitei ‘Seventy-five years ago, 320 acres 
foi a husband and wife for irrigated land 
was all they could handle Now with mas- ! 
sive development and large machinery a j 
huger acieage is necessary for an econom¬ 
ically viable fai m operation So the law 
needs to he changed But " C alter added, 
foi the present ‘ we don't have any al- 1 
let native but to enforce the law 1 j 

That of course, leaves amiable Cecil 
Andius in the unenviable position iff the 
Government's main enfoicer—caught be¬ 
tween the letter of the law and the anger 
of Western farmers As a former Gover¬ 
nor of Idaho, where a middling potato 
farm can cover 580 acres. Andrus would 
like to see the law changed “We may 
ask Congress to amend the language of 
the 1902 act' Andius told TlMf last 
week “bui basically the Uue family farm¬ 
er has nothing to worry about " ■ 
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River of lava from Kilauea's latest eruption advances on partially evacuated Hawaiian village of Kalapana 


Angry Goddess j 
On a Rampage 

i 

Eruption in Hawaii 

N ali\e llavvanans have long attempted j 
lo placate die tue goddess Pele by | 
dropping olfenngs ohelo hemes Iiquot 
and once upon a lime an occasional hu- \ 
man into the uatei of the 4 090-fl sol- j 
cano kilauea I egend sass the fire god 
dess lives within Kilaaca and it is her j 
outbuists that have made the volcano lo- i 
cated on the big island of Hawaii the | 
vvoiids most active, eiupting on the av- ; 
erage of once every 2'; veais But even I 
longtime Kilauea watcheis were con- J 
seined about the magnitude of the latest j 
demonstration of Poles power In mid- , 
Septeinbei the volcano tumbled and then j 
erupted 1 oi several days, kilauea tossed i 
lava bombs nxk and ashes into the an j 
Ihen,wiih(ucspouimgupto350ft above i 
the crater nm the volcano spewed out a 1 
fountain of fluid supeihol lava that i 
glowed like a Da mean vision of hell 

A fiery rivet 40 ft deep and I 000 ft I 
wide flowed toward the tiny (pop 100) vil- ; 
lage of Kalapana at a tate that reached ! 
I 000 ft fXM hi Many tesidenls of the vtl- I 
lage fled But some stayed including a 70- j 
year-old storekeeper named Wallet Ya- ; 
maguchi "If Pele wants my store Pele j 
will take my stote, said Yamagucht who 
remained open to serve firelighters and 
National Guardsmen called out to pro¬ 
tect Kalapana "But no way it's going to 
come Noway ' 

Yamaguchfs faith proved well found- j 
ed Army engineers attempted to control 
the lava by evplodmg water bombs de¬ 
signed to cool the molten rock and dam 
its flow but found their efforts ineffec¬ 
tive Hawanans tried rr.oie traditional 
means Flying over the crater, they sac¬ 
rificed three bottles of gin to the angry 
goddess Last week Kitauea gave a final 
mighty burp and do/ed off The lava flow 
stopped and began lo cool into black rock 
—only some 400 yds from Kalapana ■ 
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Laid-off Zenith employees rally in a protest against loss of jobs; a San Francisco bridge is being built with Japanese steel 


Economy & Business 


Free Trade in Jeopardy 


Pressures for protectionism under Orwellian euphemisms 


I s lice trade still possible' I conomtcal- 
Iv pci haps but politically in an in- 
duslrial woild still cuised b\ high un¬ 
employment and slow recovery fiom 
the ISI73-75 icccssion il is getting haidei 
and haidei to defend 'Ihe nine nations 
ofthe F.uiopcan C ontmuniiy which uon- 
icallv, was founded precisely to flee hade 
among us mcmbeis, have put up harriei 
after barnei against foicign goods in the 
U S two actions within the past foiinight 
have diamau/ed the glowing clainoi for 
restrictions against imports of steel tex¬ 
tiles. shoes. TV sets and dozens ol othei 
items At the end of Seplemlier Zenith 
Radio Corp, the largest L S maker of 
TV sets announced thai it would lay off 
5,600 Ameiicttn employees within the 
nest year, because ol competition from 
imports and tiansier much of Us coloi 
set production to Taiwan and Mexico Re¬ 
sponding to complaints from U S steel 
makers the Tieasui) Department ac¬ 
cused five lapanese turns of ‘dumping 
steel plate - (hat is selling the product be¬ 
low cost in the US 1 he companies must 
post $50 million in bonds to cover the 
cost of penalty duties that might he im¬ 
posed later by the I teasury 

the Treasury s action increased ptes- 
sure for more severe restrictions on im¬ 
ports That pressuie is now coming from 
some foimei flee tiaders, notably Dem¬ 
ocratic Representative C harlcs Vanik of 
Ohm Last week Vanik called on Pros¬ 
it idem ( arter to limit steel imports to 18 r c 


of the U S market u piesent imports of j 
around 20’ • I He warned that if Cartel 
dix-s not, ( ongiess might legislate a wide- 1 
ranging protectionist ptogiani next year 
Said Vanik When you considei that 
about one-thud of the I louse memheis aic , 
isolationist to stall with and you add onto , 
that the 40 members who aie concerned 
about textile imports IK to 20 members . 
concerned with shoe impoits another 20 
whose districts aie affected by television j 
and elec Home imports, and about 100 
that repiesenl sleel-manufactiiimg aieas | 
- you can bet that Congress will enact 
Us own progiam next year if the Pres¬ 


ident (ails now and it will he harsh 
Such talk wot lies I utopean nations 
and Japan which need l 1 S sake in help 
speed then l.icklustei economic lecovci 
les But these countnes aie si an.civ mod 
els ol liee-tiado value W ithm the C om- 
munitv which has about 5 S million 
unemployed woikeis Bnlam limits im- 
poils of 1 V sets. West ticimany is seek¬ 
ing to set quotas on Japanese hall heat¬ 
ings I tance bars Italian wine and Italy 
m May lightened lestiiciions on imports 
of Japanese molouvcles and pails Some 
economists put much of the blame on pro¬ 
tectionist meusuics in I.urope and the 
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U S for cutting the rate of growth in world 
trade almost m half, from l\ c 'r in 1976 to 
an expected 6'-; this year 

Policymakers of the European Com- 
mumt> have begun promoting what they 
call “organized liberty of exchange"—an 
Orwellian euphemism coined by french 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre It means 
negotiated agreements limiting imports 
during hard times An American variant 
of that idea is the "orderly marketing 
agreement" (OMA). which is emerging as 
the Caiter Administrations chief ic- 
sponse to protectionist clamor 

The Administration has negotiated an 
oma limiting imports of Japanese color- 
TV sets to 41'/ of their 1976 level la re¬ 
striction that obviously has not stopped 
Zenith from concluding that n will ben¬ 
efit by becoming a foreign manufactiuei) 
Anothei oma limits impoits of shoes from 
Korea and Taiwan to 25'< and 20', re¬ 
spectively The Government is now under 
heavy pressuic to negotiate an OMA in 
steel One reason privately owned E S 
companies have to compete with foreign 
mills that are either government owned 
or heavilv subsidized 


W r heiher an <>M\ would leallv 
help the steel industry is open 
to question In a study sent to 
diesidenl t aitei last week, the 
( oundl on Wage and Pi ice Stability con¬ 
ic nded that icstilctiiig impoits would not 
solve the industrv's biggest pioblem high 
costs brought on by a failuie to modern¬ 
ize and by genoious wage boosts That 
pioblem illustrates one of the traditional 
aiguments against protectionism it saves 
industries only fiom the consequences of 
then own inefficiency Another strong ar¬ 
gument is that protectionism fans infla¬ 
tion by denying some consume!s the 
chance to hnose inexpensive imports in¬ 
stead of high-priced domestic goods 

file most talked about import resinc- 
tions would not make a significant dent 
in the U S tiade deficit, which is head¬ 
ing toward $30 billion oi mote this year 
as compared with $6 billion last year 
True, about $7 5 billion of this year's def- 
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tcit is in trade with the Japanese, $22 4 bil¬ 
lion is with the OP! ( counlnes. and the 
U S right now has no choice but to im¬ 
port their oil The E S actually emovs „ 
suiplus, though a declining one m trade 
with the tuiopeant ommumiy itcrc/iurri 
; In any case, for all their talk ol or- 
j gani/ed free trade I uropean and Japa- 
l ncse policymakers would be angered by 
! a steel OMA now World trade talks are 
again in negotiation in Geneva aflei get¬ 
ting nowhere foi lour years E S and 
■ 1 uiopcan negotiators have tentatively 
j agieed on a plan to cut lanffs an average 
! of 44'r actoss the boaid Such a redtic 


i lion would help swing the talks towaid 
' ways of lowering tiade bameis rathei 
than laising new ones But Belgian 1 or- 
eign Mmistei Henri Simonet wains that 
a steel oma might stop progress in the 
talks and a E S Tieasuiy uflicial adds 
If we eiect anothei trade hairier the 
whole future of tree trade as we know it 
is in leopards If the Geneva talks fail, 
it is easv to toiesec a trulv vicious uiele 
piotc-ctionist moves fmthci lesttict the 
j giowth ol global uade keeping expansion 
| ot the vvoild cconomv slow and unem 
, ploymcnl in industii.il nations high, pro- 
■ vokmgstill moie pioteciiomsl leiviii ■ 


Container Woes in Dockland 


A lore pay for little or no work '* 

W 'hen Mat Ion Brando staned in On 
the (i utohont 1 19541 the moinmg 
shape-ups ol New Yolk dock woikeis 
were pretty much as the movie portrayed 
them--noisy biawlmg scenes of men 
lighting for the |ohs available No longer 
Now longshoremen badge in" at 7 30 
am at local hiring halls by inserting a 
plastic caid into an IBM computer and 
lounge around foi a while By 9 a m the 
unlucky ones have gone to woi k (he oth¬ 
ers can go home to watch TV or moon¬ 
light on a second |oh -and still collect lull 
base pav ($64 pc-i dav) That undemand¬ 
ing life is largely the lesult ol a combi¬ 
nation of two loices the use ol container 
ships which has greatly reduced the need 
for diick labor and the success of the In¬ 
ternational longshoremens Association 
m negotiating super genet ous pay guat un¬ 
ices toi dockets who no longei have much 
to do The 1 L -\ however sees a threat 
to its members easy life - and on Oct I 
it called a strike that has halted the load 
mg and unloading of container ships at 
30 Atlantic and Gull Coast ports fiom 
Portland Me to t oi pus C hi isti. Icxas 
Since 1957 when a Noith Caiolma 
liucker. Malcom McLean discoveied 
that he could save lime and cut down on 
theft and breakage by hoisting his goods- 



ladcn duck l ig,s directly aNsiidship con- 
taineri/.ition has complelely transformed 
the shipping mdustiy As a icsuli if the 
I I A s sinkc continues much beyond i 
next week, it will lie up the great bulk of ! 
general cJigo that moves by sea \ 

Imtiallv container cargo was limned : 
to such high value goods as machine tools I 
and sonsiinicl pioducts Now shippers j 
have devised wavs to move everything ' 
from codec beans to bulk chemicals in j 
the cavernous boxes I hese days contain I 
er caigoes ofler include liivcii loixi fruit, 
yachts 11 ticks and even copies ol /'lay- ! 
Inn magazine which me iheiehy piotccl- ■ 
ed fiom piUeimp, dock'nands I he PoM of | 
New 5 oik whu h has ihe most elaborate | 
container ship lac Mines anew here is ' 
ringed by sprawling concicie flatlundx | 
spiked with I tf-ft tall cianes that hoist 
tiie 20- to 40-lt long containers onto and j 
ot) ships As late as 1970 Boston had no I 
facilities f>'i handling contain?! ships to¬ 
day 9(g , of all cargo passing through the I 
poll moves in vans Says Rotieii ( alder, ! 
executive Jiiedoi of the Boston Shipping \ 
Association I lie shill from heightens to j 
conidmci ships ic no less a ic volution than 1 
the tiansition fiom the sailing ship to the ) 
steamship j 

Ihe tiend threatens to make long- j 














Container sMp remains unloaded with cargo stacked on deck In New Jersey port during East and Gulf Coast dock strike 
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shoremen as redundant as pick and shov¬ 
el coal miners It onto look 100 longshore¬ 
men woi king aioimd-tht-t lot k foi a week 
lo load and unload tuigiKs on a conven¬ 
tional freighter 40 to 50 men tan do ihe 
same job on a coniamei ship in less than 
a day Although US eaigo tiaffic has 
soared by 276'; suite container ships fust 
appealed, the number of longshoiemcn 
working the dotks nationwide has de¬ 
clined from 150,000 to 90.000 In New 
York, I I A membership has dropped 
from 31 629 to 12 264 

1 ast week’s strike was the 1 L A s lat¬ 
est move in mote than a decade and a 
half of struggling to stop the job losses 
and guarantee steady incomes to the sut- 
siving dockers In 1968, after a 57-day 
strike, shipping and slevedoung compa¬ 
nies gave I l A mcmbeis a monopots on 
packing and unpacking containers with¬ 
in 50 miles of dockside In 1974 how¬ 
ever, a l! S court of apjieals ruled that 
the agteement violated federal labor law 
The Supreme C ourt last January refused 
to review the decision and the 1 L A s 
ciusty president, Teddv Gleason 76 be¬ 
gan warning of a strike when the union’s 
contract expued unless some new job-pro¬ 
tection scheme could be worked out 

A s an alternative the union demanded 
that along with an improved wage 
and benefits package the companies 
strengthen a guaianleed annual wage- 
clause that has been part of I L A con¬ 
tracts since 1964 The clause provides that 
union members receive a minimum year¬ 
ly salary whether or not there is woik foi 
them and Ihe I L A agreed m return to 
put a free/e on additions to its union tolls 
Locals in each port negotiate the si/e of 
the guarantee The money comes from a 
tonnage charge levied by port employe! 
associations on all cargo that crosses the 
docks In the Port of New York through 
which about a third of all U S container 
traffic passes, longshoremen are guaran¬ 
teed pay for 2,080 hours annually 40 
hours a week, 52 weeks a year In ports 
with less containci ship traffic, guarantees 
ate smaller -1 500 hours a year in Bos- 
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able do veteian union members have to 
work for then pay 

So far, the strike has had little effect 
on the nation’s economy, expecting the in¬ 
evitable. importers and exporters rushed 
containet ship deliveries through the ports 
before the deadline Although past duck 
strikes have frequently been ended by 
Taft-Haitley iniunction. the C artcr Ad¬ 
ministration has pledged to keep hands 
off foi the moment lo allow the free col- 
ieclivc-baigaming process to woik II 
there is no quick settlement, the I l A 


threatens to extend the strike to other 
types of vessels besides container ships 
Oil tankers, which haul the nation's big¬ 
gest import, would not be affected (no 
longshore labot is required to unload 
them), but the hulk carriers that haul 
gram, a huge export item, out of New Or¬ 
leans and other Gulf Coast ports would 
lie stopped So the nation s already wor¬ 
risome trade deficit would worsen That 
would be a high price to pay for ensuring 
the incomes of a few thousand dock woik- 
ers w ho fill a dwindling need anyway ■ 


Wall Street’s Highest Rollers 

Multimilhon gains—and losses—in arbitrage 



Ace Merger Arbitragers Ivan Boesky (left) and Leonard Sheriff 

4« old trench wonl with u modem meaning 


A ibitiage until a few weeks ago was 
only a somewhat mysterious w-ord to 
the aveiage investor Then it became 
known that a handful of Wall Street at- 


roliers- people with the wealth and in¬ 
souciance to risk millions on a single 
liansaction I hete are other types of ar¬ 
bitrage, hut they are scarcely as exciting 


ton, for example 

The I L A is now demanding that all 
port guarantees be brought closer to the 
New York level Though New York em¬ 
ployers naturally do not object those m 
the other ports do, and as a result the in¬ 
dustry has been unable to agree on a com¬ 
mon response In New York, the lowliest 
longshoreman "earns" a minimum of 
SI6.640 a year yet can often wind up do¬ 
ing no work foi weeks at a time, though 
when he does work the job is a grueling 
grind At the lop, 354 New York long¬ 
shoremen make $40,000 to $56,000 a year 
Because of upside-down seniority rules, 
some older longshoremen nevei have to 
work at all The rules provide in some 
cases that when th-re is actual woik to 
be done, it must be assigned first to the 
most junior longshoremen, only when 
there are not enough young men avail- 


bitragers who like to speculate on corpo¬ 
rate takeovers were the big winners in a 
bidding writ for Babcock & Wilcox Co 
(Timi , Sept 5i As soon as United Tech¬ 
nologies C orp made an opening tender 
offer the arbitragers began sinking $100 
million — much of it borrowed—into pui- 
chascs of B & W slock, starting at $42 a 
share they quickly bought up more than 
a quarter of the outstanding shares Then 
they sal back happily while United and 
J Ray McDermott Inc made escalating 
rival offers for a controlling interest in 
Babcock, and eventually wound up sell¬ 
ing out to McDermott for $65 a shaie Es¬ 
timated profit for the lucky gamblers 
about $30 million in six months 

Since then, individual investors have 
been askirvi their brokers to cut them in 
on the game of arbitrage Fat chance 
Merger arbitrage is a gamble only for high 


The word arbiliage is old I rench. and in 
that language means ‘ arbitration ” In 
financial l nghsh n has traditionally de- 
sci ibed trading on puce variations on the 
same commodity in different markets 
—buying cotuin in New York, say, and 
selling it in Hong Kong, where tne price 
might be a trifle higher That is still done, 
but the profits are tmy 

Merger arbitrage is a different and 
enormously expensive game it consists of 
buying up big chunks of stock in a com¬ 
pany that might be subject to takeover, 
in the hope of selling at a profit to the 
firm that eventually acquires the target 
company The principal practitioners, all 
based in New York City, number no more 
than 20 They include such well-known 
investment houses as Salomon Brothers. 
Bache Halsey Stuart, Goldman. Sachs, 
and Lehman Brothers, which make ar- 
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bitrage purchases for their own accounts, 
oil behalf of wealthy clients, or both 
There arc also a few individual operators 
like Ivan Boesky, a lawyei. accountant, 
and security analyst He set up his own 
firm two years ago to deal exclusive!} in 
arbitrage, and boasts that he works 18 
hours a day at the game Boesky an im¬ 
maculate dresser and a devotee of squash 
who once taughl English liteiature in 
Iran, made an estimated $7 million on 
the Babcock & Wilcox auction 

The dean of the business which re¬ 
quires steel neives and a finely honed 
mind, is Leonard Sheriff, 62 He is pres¬ 
ident of Sheriff Secuiities, which is gen¬ 
erally considered to be the biggest of all 
arbitrage traders Sheriff has the ait of a 
boulcvardier is a wine authority and one 
of the important U S philatelists Trained 
as a lawyei (one of his former partners is 
Diplomat Investment Banket George 
Ball). Sheriff did a stint with the Secu¬ 
rities and l \change C ommission and 
founded bis aibitrage him back in I9t>0 
1 le is one of the few ai hitrageis w hose cli¬ 
ents give him lull discietion.il> aulhoiilv 

S her ill now has positions m some 100 
companies chosen m an unor Lhodox 
way He pays little attention to the tia- 
dmonal means ot measuring the clesitabil- 
ilv of a companv s stock (book balances 
quality of management, and cat rungs) In- 
sitad along with his staff of eleven he 
clips the main financial publications foi 
snippets of news that might hint of foith- 
commg meigeis or acquisitions then acts 
on instinct 

Sheriff will not disclose his leturn on 
invested capital which is reputed to be 
enormous Mosioihet arbitragers will not 
speak lor quotation about anything theirs 
is a highly competitive business conduct¬ 
ed in a sev'ecy about as deep as that sur 
rounding Russian wheat purchases A 
risky one, too theie is always a chance 
that a merger will collapse, and prices of 
the stock that aibitiagcrs have been buy¬ 
ing will go down with it In Aptil. foi ex¬ 
ample. Anderson, Clayton & Co bid $40 
a share for stock in Gerber the baby-food 
company, that was then selling at $33, ar¬ 
bitragers galloped tn and pushed the mar¬ 
ket price above $39 But Gciber fought 
hatd against the takeover Anderson, 
Clayton pulled out, and the. price of Ger¬ 
ber stock has fallen back to less than $28 
The big arbitrage action- and risk 
-is currently in Miles Laboratories, best 
known as the maker of Alka-Selt^ei Af¬ 
ter Bayer AG of West Germany bid $40 
a share for Miles, arbitragers bought so 
much that they sent the market price 
up more than $12 in a single September 
day, to $42 If. as the arbitiagers hope 
Bayei gets into a bidding war for Miles 
with other companies, the plungers may 
profit handsomely If no other bidders 
appear and Bayer pulls out or is blocked 
by antitrust authorities, the arbitragers 
will need something to calm upset 
stomachs ■ 
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Now, the Poor Man’s Jumbo Jet 

Eastern Air Lines tests the European model 


S outh Florida’s I vciglades Jetpon is 
a fancy name foi a concrete runway 
in the middle of nowhere For the past 
few weeks 70 l.astein An I tnes pilots 
have been shooting ptactice landings 
theie to familial i/e themselves with the 
A300 Airbus, a twin-engine, Luiopean- 
made wide-bodied jet Lastern plans to in¬ 
ti oduce fout of the 229-passenger bOO 
in ph planes foi a six-month trial on its 
prune New Yoik 1 londa routes in time 
for the t hustmas rush If all goes well 
savs Piesidcnt I tank Borman l astern 
mat huv as many as 50 Ail buses at $25 
million each to replace aging Boeing 727s 
and McDonnell Douglas IX -9s 

I hat Si 25 billion sale would iepie- 
sent an enormous victory for Ail bus In- 
dustue a I lerich < lerman-Spamsh com¬ 
pany that is now snuggling to keep 
pioduslion lines open and sell enough 
planes to break even No E uiopcan made 
pjssenget lets have been bought hv li S 
camels since the 19(.0s when Ameiictn 
An lines and soveial oihei c.urieis took 
delivers of a Hock of British HAL Onc- 
I levens and L'mtcd purchased 20 I tench 
{ aiavelles 1 is win the key 1 astein sale. 
An bus Industrie olfeied the .inline an in¬ 


expensive lease deal to uy oul the planes 
Lastcin hopes that the \uhu.x will 
piovc as populai with passcngeis in 
Amctica as it has proved in I utope 
Theie the planes eight-.ibieasl coach 
sealing and smooth ride have given it the 
nickname the pool mans 747’ Befoic 
buying it hovvevei 1 astern wants to tie 
certain that the An bus will match undei 
II S opcuting conditions the economies 
repotted by Luro|K\m airlines Allbus In¬ 
dustrie claims that the planes two huge 
fan jet engines aic lemlic tuel consciv 
ers burning appioximatcls 25', less fuel 
pei seal-mile than do rlie ihioe engines 
of such competing jets as l Ockheed s L- 
1011 1 1 i.Slai l astci n also wants to make 
suit - that spate pails will he I reels avail¬ 
able acioss the Atlantic although parts 
should not be a maiot problem About 
St', of the plane s consumable spates are 
produced in the l 1 S and one-thud of the 
plane as a whole including its C lericral 
L lecti ic engines is American made 

Boeing MclXinntll Douglas and 
1 ockheed which have long considered 
the ll S plane maikel then own have re¬ 
acted to this new 1 uiopcan thieai by bad- 
mouthmg. the Xiihus as ill stilled to the 




Airbus in Eastern colors, and Interior of a West German charter flight 

A six-month mat on an American prime route 
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, needs of US auiines Despite its size, the | 

! An bus is basically a medium-range jet. j 
and Ametican planemakcrs contend that 
there are no tomes m the l' S where tiat- ; 
fie would be hcavv enough to till a piof- ; 
liable peiccnlugi ol ,l•> seats consistently , 
Eastern seems willing to take the gam¬ 
ble however and l. S plant-makers are I 
upparcntlv afraid that other Eniopcan lets I 
may eventually follow the Aubus into the 1 
Ametiean market Fo waid off that long- , 
leim threat Boeing, the giant of the I'S , 
industry has sent aee international Sales- ; 
man I II i Ic\ I Boullioun to Britain 1 
His mission to exploit* possibilities for fu- 1 
lure collaboration with a British-led l.u- 
roptan eonsortium to develop a new gen- 1 
ctation of commercial |els lot the 1980s ■ , 

i 

! High and Low 

| A classic case of jitters ; 

E ven as the sli>ck rruuket edged down- | 
waid this year one stock shot up 
j sensationally Between lanuai> and mid- I 
September, the shares r’f a little-known . 
company called Savin Business Machines j 
Corp . of Valhalla. N \ increased ISX'I , 
in value on the New York Slock X \- \ 
change rcashuig a high of $50 Suddenly I 
Savins stock collapsed b> the middle of ■ 
last week its puce had been cut neatlv in ] 
half to $27 25 anil a modest rally brought i 
it back only to $28 I nday 1 he drop was | 
a classic case ol how jittery stock traders | 
can be panicked by a bit of non-news ! 

I he tout was begun, quite umnlen- ; 
tionally by William F Conway, ptesident I 
of Nashua C'oip , of Nashua, N 11 Nash- j 
ua and Savin both distribute plain-paper : 
copying machines made by Ricoh ( o of 
Japan Savin in the U S Nashua every ; 
where else except in the Fat fast wheie j 
Ricoh has its own sales foice Meeting j 
with security analysts in Boston Conway \ 
rematked that Ricoh might some day de- ! 
tide to set up its own sales system in the : 
U S and other ovetseas markets j 

That comment should not have sur- j 
prised anyone Both Savin and Nashua | 
have carefully warned their shareholders \ 
for more than a year that Ricoh might 
eventually sever the relationship, and 
Conway said nothing to indicate that a 
break might be imminent Nonetheless 
when an article about Conways talk ap¬ 
peared in the FF all Sneer Journal, a heavy 
sell-oft started in both Savin and Nashua 
stocks (Nashua, a mote diversified com- 1 
pany.al uoist fell from $27 75 to$19) | 

S avin President Robert K Low told a i 
repot let for the Wall Street Journal , 
that 85' I of the drop was due to the } 
WSJ article about Conway's remarks 
low acknowledged that Savin was hav¬ 
ing a dispute with Ricoh about royalties | 
on the copiers, but added that Ricoh 
wav continuing to deliver machines un¬ 
der a contract that runs until 1989 The 
Dow Jones ticker, operated by the com- 


Economy & Business 


puny that publishes the WSJ. ran an 
item but initially omitted the point about 
the contract since both Low and the re¬ 
porter agteed that n was old news Later 
the ticker did add information about the 
contract - but by then there had been 
additional heavy selling Low asked the 
New York Stock Exchange to suspend 
trading m Savin during the afternoon of 
Sept 30 Last week Savin ran an ad in 
the WSJ explaining the situation with 
R icoh 

That stemmed the tide- hut only 
briefly 1 hen after Nashua and Ricoh of¬ 
ficials held a meeting Nashua announced 
that it did not expect an interiuption m 
the shipments of the Japanese machines 
Some tradeis mterpieted this as a sign 
that theie were uncertainties about de¬ 
liveries else whv would theie have been 
a meeting' and still more selling hit 
Nashua and Savin 

In Tokyo, Ricoh lem.uned officially 
silent But indusliy insiders say it is only 
a matter of time until the Japanese com¬ 
pany sets up its own sales outlets in the 
U S By then howevei. Savin and Nash¬ 
ua may well be making their own ma¬ 
chines- -in competition with FLicoh ■ 

The Littlest TV 


Rise of the mini-tube 

E vei had an uige to cut television s ,S’/v 
Million Dollar Man clow n to size 1 ’ 
Lasy -if you can afford $395 for an un¬ 
usual new product turning up tn some IJ S 
depaitmenl stores It is a pocket televi¬ 
sion set barelv larger than a paperback 
tuxik, with a 2-m screen l he set called 
the Sinclair Miciovtsion weighs less than 
2 lbs , functions on all frequencies in most 
countries and operates up to eight hours 
on a rechargeable battery pack 

Though Inventor Clive Sinclati 37, 
is hoping to drum up demand for his set 
throughout F.uropc, he is parlrculaily in- 
teiesled in the rich American market, 
where he has limned sales to such pricy 
outlets as Manhattan-based Blooming- 
dales, Dallas Neiman-Matcus and South¬ 


ern California's Bullocks Even so, he in¬ 
sists the set “is not a toy Its uses are 
endless--at sporting events, on a boat 
commuting by tiain. for automobile 
passengers 

C ommeiciai success fot the mimtubc 
is also a hle-or-death issue for Bnt- 
ain'sSinclan Radionics which has shown 
itself adept ai technology but unlucky at 
maikcling The firm was founded in 1962 
to make and sell transistor radios devel¬ 
oped by Clive Sinclair, he had soaked up 
a knowledge of elecltonics while work¬ 
ing as a wntei for a British company that 
specialized in technical manuals By 1967 
he had diveisihcd into hi-ft systems A 
few yeats latet he intioduced the elegant, 
expensive and populat line of' £ xecutive ' 
calculators in but ope and the U S But in 
1975 such electronic giants as Texas In 
slruments and Japans Casio captured 
most of the maikel and diove down cal- 
culaioi puces Meanwhile Sinclair had in¬ 
tioduced the Black Watch, a digital wrist- 
watch aimed at the British youth market 
Demand was high but the tirm that sup¬ 
plied the inlegi.itedciicuitseould not pro¬ 
duce them in sufficient numbeis Watch 
and calculator losses transformed a prof¬ 
it of $530,000 on sales of $13 3 million in 
fiscal 1975 to a deficit of $640,000 on sales 
of $10 million m 1976 

l'he company s troubles came at a bad 
time Aftei a dozen yeats of research, Sin- 
cloir was le.idv to make his midget tele¬ 
vision set initial production costs alone 
weie estimated at close to $6 million He 
tinned for help to Bmains National I n- 
lerpnse Boaid, a government agency that 
provides investment funds for private 
companies Togel needed capital, Smclaii 
agreed to cede control of his company to 
the Nt U until his firm makes enough prof¬ 
it to pav back the agency 

Much of that profit will have to come 
from sales of the tiny IV and the make 
or break test will come during the Christ¬ 
mas shopping season Sinclair remain* su¬ 
premely optimistic Beginning in Novem¬ 
ber he will double production of the sets 
to 4 000 a month—half of them sched¬ 
uled for shipment to the U S a 

BET f Mil HB 
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Cinema 

Rudy II as Rudy I in a Gaudy Bust 

V \1 1 NflNO /)/;<'. led h\ Ken Russell SaeenpUn l>\ Russell mu! Minim 


R udolph Valentino wax among the 
most pul upon ol minu 1 M.us I oieid 
! lo lue 111 uiul Willi .1 Sl 1CCM PCISOIM 
lh.il eoukl nol hnii' been al widei \.m 
aiiie lioni Ills line spun heating, the 
etuxhing loud ol tame in ail eia unlanul 
uu with Molulions ol pnxjcy besuldeied 
In mo ahsind mamngex and 
■ ha I asset! h> studio bosses m- 
tcnl oil protecting then prop¬ 
el l> at the expense of the 
, man lie pun ides the stud ol 
pi unal Se 'eon diama 

Mas poor Rudy his had 
lllek with prodtieeis and dues- 
tors extends 50 seals beyond 
' the giase I oi his life has non 
fallen min the lexensh not to 
| sax hxsieiieal- hands of Ken 
Russell a dneetoi whose sin- 
■ gular style and eneigx onec 
| promised exxitement hut 
! xxhieh now pionnse nothing 
| hut ouliape 

In the piesent instance he 
| and Co-VVntei Mardik Mai tin 
I show no more in iciest in e\- 
, plonng the real him star than 
j did the earlx moguls As uxu- 
i al. Russell hammeis one oxei 
J the head with gauds and ev- 
cessise eliehesofa bygone era s 
decor 1 hey hase a ceilain xt- 
sual excitement but they say 
mote about his own fevetish 
tempeiament than about the 
spirit of the age [he use of Ru- 
i dorNureyes for Rudolph Val- 
| enltno was canny in eonsep- 
lion—both men display an 
I animal magnetism that audi- 


eiues base found li'esisiible Hut Rudy I 
hail a sny ditkieril appeal liom Ruds 
II ihe \ alenli'io swaggei was manifestly 
a des lie lo link Ins * ul lie lain I its and na - 
isete Nuieyex is an athlete a soplnsli 
sated stage pel lot mu hewildeied only by 
the demands ol the cameia of the I tig 


lish language and of the dues lor Rus¬ 
sell who might hase used Valentinos , 
slimt unhapps llle as a deuce foi soeial | 
and diamatis pui poses ends by disloi ling [ 
llle m.in and the epoeli VV hat emeiges be- j 
nealh the da//ling exlenois is a subtext 
of Russell udiosy ncialii peisonal peexes 
His mosie is pel haps undeisiandahls 1 
anti |oui nalist and ami-mogul smet both ] 
base lately been unkind lo Russell Uut 
the lepiesenlatixes ol these gioups are ; 
seen to be so pieposteiously senal sei un- 1 
ieikeniabls eul that one hall expc ts lo 
see them appear iwnlmg nius- 
laelies and leads lo tie V alen- 
tino lo the neaiesi lailioad ; 
luukx 

I htse satiilesille aiehe- 
Ispcsaiconls the beginning of ] 
a list ol lai gels \s Russell lep- ! 
lesenis them all heleiosexual , 
males aie unfeeling hi tiles all \ 
lemales sueli as Siailel t aiol ' 
Kane ate piedaun s lieasis otu j 
to nipple the male m that le¬ 
gion where it will liuii mosl 
Oseiall he spieads a lelenl . 
less aim Ameileanism implx- j 
mg lhal llie unloi lunate inhah- j 
Hants iif these shores aie the \ 
only eili/ens ot the world i 
eapable of maleiialisin oi I 
sulpaiilx 

I his leases only one spe- ■ 
iiesloi wlioin Russell ean pio 
iluee a kind xsoid and we ate | 
lo undeistand lhal homosixu- 
alils is llie sole sown ol \ alen- i 
linos saintly paliciise and stoic 1 
lOtnage 1 o illusliale llns the 
d 11 Ce lot eOlli Ol I % a sei|lleilee in ] 
wliiell the sl.u i liallcilgcs one 1 
ol his maiho |‘iuinahsUi loi- , 
mcnlois lo a boxing match ; 
lakes a xiuous beating but ' 
Imalls k.isoes llle nasty man 
in llie stsle ol a gas Roikx 



Nureyev with Michelle Phillips as Valentino's wife Natacha 

A shoit. unhappy lije ieloltl with countless exuspicmnous 
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Nureyev's Valentino in early silent 

l veil so ihc niiMi is likelv u> (Mi 
nei attention lai gelv lies a use n sislvss 
so sice pis inlo ills I lollvvvos'sl Bahvlon 
Scandal animates svciv ssene ansi ,u 
-sliding U' ills' sianslat sis ol ills' lime o\si 
lis'als'sl msliisliama hs-i.mcs ills' oislsi ol 
ihe dav Pop Smgci Mis hells' Phillips 
lot esample plavs Naiasha Raml's'va 
\ulciilnios sulUunllv iispi i in*’ sss.'ikI 
\Mle as il shs vveic living oui li’i a 
ssliool pi .in ihai una-sounlnhlv -onlam-. 
a nude line s-siie 

In ills ( hailesion and lulhooiii-ilniis 


Albeito Gumaldi who ssnild not some 
lo leims o\ei iis iiinning lime Beilo- 
hissi has inns sui /VW lioni 5 ' houis 

10 Coni without substantially alleimg its 
niip.isl or ssope 01 foi ihai mallei tcni- 
s'sImiii- us hmlt in weaknesses 1 asi week 
on the eve of ihe new \eision s ple¬ 
nums' ai Ihe New Voik Mini festival 
Paianiounl Pisluiss amlouiised that il 
would disliihule tile hlls'fsl inoNie 
naiionw ide 

In Ivoo Heilolussi lesaps mosl id 
2l)lh senluiN Italian Ihsioin loi the pii 
inaiN pm puss ol pie.ishnip do- li inane 
M.iimsih Whaievei ones polities ihe 
boinhasi is oilsn haul lo take the wmet 
diiestoi s pissenlauon ol elass wailaie 
has the subllelv ol a B wsstem ansi lie 
wiIII'uIIn sompioniises the dianiaiis 
sliueiuie ol 1100 Ui undeissoie his di 
alselis >01 ills movie does 1 1 ss|iisnils 
lake flight whenevsi the duesloi s le¬ 
veled sin-inaiis imagination oveiuilss 
ills' Pavlovian lelleses ol his ladieal 
soilss Is lies 

Hull \ sloi v h'sUses on two best 

11 lends bom on ills Inst dav ol ills' sen 
l m v m ills mini Po V.illsv 'Mbsslo il<ob 
sit [)e Niioi the soil ol tils aisa s lead 
my lanslownsi ansi ()lmo iC is iaisi 
Dspaishsui a peasant '»ho vvoiks ills' 
sstals 1)111111'' tils him s lust and hsiui 
hall Beilohksl Iviisallv propels lus lie 
mes thioui’h tile I iluab ol vomii', mail 
hood tlisv d'ssovei the ms.iimu*, o| ,e\ 
and uioiiev seaisll lot loss aiul asl|lisl 
to the passing ol (hen lamilv palitaishs 



Donald Sutherland in 1900 

Ihe volalile sosial Ibises dial icmasls 
Ilalv slut me and helween ills \\ oi Id \\ ais 
I vsnlnallv then isolatsd a"ianan -om- 
iniimtv hs'somss a misiososm ol a na 
lion batleisd bv I ass isl sosiahsl and 
nuhlst. ial isvohltioiis 

I ol all it-. Ilistoiisal theme. /Vi ii) v 
stionnesl molds ais vi-aial lie l lolu--1 oi 
yam ss I In lihn aiound Ills' seasons ol 
Ills vsai ansi piovislssa • ohipliioiis silio 
lion.il lesluie wioughl liom p.istoialsnn 
liyllt blood illisi and s'\s ismsnl 1 hoii" 1 1 
mush ol I'Jim i has ills m.tlssiv ol Ki 


mg ses|usiist's Nuisvev shovss Ills an 
diense wind might liavs hsen an siolis 
tiguie lai moie alive than the I'liUsiv 
props and people who sunounsled linn 
Bui the .u loi s msap.isiiies aie in l.ui 
enlaiged i.uhsi Ilian dis»uisssl bv |)i- 
tesloi Russell Ills' ma|oi movie dial 
might have been is swallowed bv tbs pis 
tensions ol a dirseioi who like Ins 
villains rmiisleis v hat lie claims to 
disse-l Richard Schickel 


An Epic Century 

I voo 

Dim h'tJ h\ liei mu do liei it'liu 11 
S(leenpla r hy llcintiido lit i lolnct i 
/1 unco hiul/iiinil 
Giuseppe lie/rohu < / 

T his SS million cp's Beilolussis Insi 
elloit sniss / in/ lion."' m I’uns is a 
fabulous wiesk \buiHiantlv ll.iuesl mad 
denmr.lv simple minded Pino nonethe¬ 
less possesses imne baits ps>ciis loise 
Ilian any oihsi him stiisc ( opps'ln s sun- 
ilailv opeiaiis (toil hit ha II II Beilsiliissi 
u males as mu-h as lie clnz/lss he nevei 
bsires lus s\li.tvay.ini tailuie has g.ieai- 
ei staving powei than nu'si oihsi di 
lesbiis uiumphs 

llappilv \msiis.m moviey.osis will 
soon gel an o|ipi'ilumiv Is' iiisiy.e /W) 
loi themselves I oi main months iht 
film -■ I’uluie has been jeopardized bv a 
dispute between ns cliie-U'i and Pisidusei 


(Bun 1 ans.isisi ansi Siciline. Ilavdsiu 
\s Xllisdo and <)lmo i’iosv oislsi llleli 
peisoTialiliss ais uuisnsmglv sliapesl bv 



De Niro as the patrician Alfredo 

Diulccru and da'r/cincni 


ii.us-.anse ai l mail s ol iis imayss ais sun 
a HI Is I I ! I> 111" III oils l V I 'let 11V sllsllll b 
my s-ens ills si 11 sa 1 1 ii is'sals hi-, .lews 
on ss’vual svplonaiion hv -.ensilin' his 
I vs o Is.Isis ui heel >v nil a Isivs 1 > v iha"s laini 
dlsss vvlls' I'lovss lo he s pi Is pi I- lalsl 
when Ills Blaskshuls ss'me lo possei 
the nisivtss pimsipal villains i Donald 
Sul iis i lansl ansi I ama Be Hi i i.ipe a voting 
bs'v and smash him In a yoi v pulp 1 vsn 
i ma Weilimillci s Sii<// Hcunnc vslisl not 
evoke I ass ism s evils with l il is iillish 
leis'siiv 

U nlsu lunalelv Beiiolussis mansl ihs- 
aiiiss ais ol" limited use when /WW v 
ss'sond hall devolves mlo giuid-puvs i 
basi guvs niils'diama Maim shnin-teis 
vvhsi do iisil 111 pts’siselv mis' die di 
is'sloi s poLm/ed ps'lilis.ll sshenie tiisi- 
lahly ihe vseak padisi.m hheials played 
bv De Nno ansi D('iiumc|iis Sandal fade 
snil as ills hints nanalive gives wav ui 
piopagandislis jiageanl t aisial scenes 
lh.il might less'lve ihe sc 11 |H s bunions 
human is'lulionships nevei nialenali/s 
Bv Ihe lime lion tenches Us dag wav¬ 
ing 1 ibeialion Dav climax die slsigan- 
eermg and confusion j'o almost unbeai- 
able l veil then all is not Isist IteiU'lussi 
abruptly ansi wisely segues limn ihe fes- 
uviiies is' an epilogue set m the jires- 
eni that brings ihe enonnous him lull 
siisle NsU eveivone will have Ills pa- 
ueiiss lo Slav with 1100 is' its indelible 
filial cut bill foi seats to some those 
whs' Is'vc him will savs'i and analyze 
cash cvasiieuting moment - Frank Rich 




_Cinema 

Slow Dancing 

ROSELAND 

Directed by James Ivory 

Screenplay by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 

M ost of Broadway's landmarks have 
been razed for parking lots or office 
buildings, but Roseland lingers on The 
live-music dance hall is, as ever, a haven 
for serious dancers and lonely hearts of 
all races and classes, day and night they 
congregate on its spacious floor to re-en¬ 
act the rhinestone ntualsof a gentlei past 
Even by the bi/arre standaids of New 
York City, Roseland plays host to a fas¬ 
cinating subculture—though that could 
never be guessed Horn this series of dis 
toited anecdotes Roseland may vigor. ms- 
ly open the doors of its anachronistic set 
ting, but it nevei teveals the souls of 
people who teside within 

The film is a woik of fiction lathei 
than the documentary it might have been, 
and it cieaks to beat the band Writer 
Ruth Prawei Jhabvala tells thiee stories 
about Roseland habitues without icveal- 
mg a valid emotion 1 he first anecdote 
which resembles an episode fiom 1 V s old 
Twiliyht /one series, concerns a widow 
t Tetcsa Wright) so obsessed with hei past 
that she and the audience see a vision of 
her youthful self everv lime she ga/es in 
a nurioi 

Once the hallucinations disappear. 
Roseland glides on to the banal triangle 
of a wealthy woman (Joan C opeland) a 
narcissistic gigolo (C hrislophcr Walken) 
and an awkward naif (Ciei aldine C hap- 
lin) The final numbei features a retired 
cook (I ilia Skala) who dieams of win¬ 
ning a dance prize before she dies The 
only prize the cook deserves is one foi 
overheating her tole 

With the exception of the delicate 
Chaplin, the other perfoimers are as un¬ 
acceptable as Skala. belting out their 
monologues, Broad way-style in a senes 
of relentless cioseups Only in the evoc¬ 
ative dance routines, staged by C horeog- 
rapher Patricia Buch, docs the cast re¬ 
veal any grace In fairness it must be hard 
to contend with roles like these most of 
the male characters aic pallid Tennessee 
Williams retreads, and the women are 
meie camp stereotypes The movie's two 
quasi narrators—a tough dance teacher 
with a 14-carat heart (Helen Gallaghei) 
and a slick MC (Don DeNatalel-are 
shamelessly derived from such souices as 
Cabaret. Sweet Charity and They Shoot 
Horses. Don V They? 

Jhabvala. a talented novelist (Ileal 
and Dust) and scenarist (Shakespeare 
Wallah), knows bettei than this She and 
Director Ivory should also be aware that 
audiences distrust booming epiphanies of 
the cruel demands made by human af¬ 
fections Still, Roseland is probably im¬ 
mortal. It has survived much in its long 
history, and it will doubtless survive the 
film that bears its name. — F.R. 


Milestones 

MARRIED. Prince Ahmed -Fuad, 25 only son 
of Egypt’s late King f arouk, and Student 

Domlnique-France Picard, 29 who is writ 
mg her doctoral thesis at the Soibonne 
on the psychology of women in The rhon- 
sand and One Siyhts, both foi the fust 
lime at Monaco s roval palace The in 
fant fuad was Kmg-for-a-day in Igvpt 
after his father abdicated in 1952 but his 
patents fled foi luiupe that night with 
him his three half sisters and an estimat¬ 
ed $40 million a boa id the royal yacht 

DIED. Jos* Ber Gelbard, 60 nullionane Ar¬ 
gentine aluminum and me manufacturer 
who served as I conorny Minister (Mav 
197) io October I9."4i under President 
Juan Peron and his widow Isabel, of a 
head attack in Washington DC lo 
slow Aipentmas N()r-a-ycai inflation 
< iclhatd dec teed sti mgent wage and price 
contiols But his policies latei coniiihuled 
to the country’s neat economic collapse, 
ptccipi'dling the military coup that ovci- 
ihicw Isabel in 1976 Ciclbaid denied 
the chaige but said of doing business m 
Aigentina Iheic aie no mlcs Those 
who aie in powet make up the lules So 
those out of favoi aic bound to break 
them 

DIED. Fred F. Finklehoffe, 67 Hollywood 
and Broadway pioducei-w i iter, in Spi 'rig- 
low n Pa I inkleholle and John Monks 
li wmte a parody of ihcn cadet davs at 
Virginia Mditaiy Institute that became 
the 19.16-17 Broadway hit Hiotliei Rat 
I inklehorte went on to produce other suc¬ 
cessful plavs and icvues <lhe Hem u 
Showtime Hn; I'mie) He also co-aulhoied 
several scieenplays including I oi Me and 
\lv (nil and Meet Me in St l.out\ foi 
which he received a 1944 Academe 
Award nomination 

DIED. Dr. Robert Collier Page, 69 founding 
chairman of the Occupational Health In¬ 
stitute and pioneei advocate of company- 
paid pievenlive medicine for blue-collai 
workers in Qcho Rios Jamaica While 
studying dying miners in the grimy I ng- 
lish town of Leeds in 1913-34 he con¬ 
cluded that management should do ev¬ 
erything possible to prevent illness in 
vvorkcis not just take care of them aftei 
they become sick I le put some of his ideas 
into piactiee as medical dnccioi of the 
Standard Oil C o of New Jersey from 1946 
until 1955 Said he It is not uncommon 
to find an executive who wornes mine 
about tire leplacement on his Reel of 
ti ticks than the health of his employees 

DIED. Jan Garber, 82 bandleader for 52 
years known for his mellow dance music, 
in Shreveport la Garber who formed 
his first hand at the age of 21, blended sax 
ophones played with what musicians call 
a "nanny goat vibrato, guitar and mut¬ 
ed brass into sweet with a beat' a 
smooth style that wa* highly popular in 
ballrooms and on radio during the 1930s 
and ’40s 



and personal friends Fine writing 
instruments and sots in lustrous 
chrome 12 and 14 karat gold-filled, 
ami ■'.tailing silver 
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Court Painter Robert Indiana scoring with a bucket from the floor of the Milwaukee Exposition Convention Center Arena 


People 


' Ihcies nothing m the 
rule book that says .1 basketball 
flooi can l lie put pie says Pop 
Artist Robert Indiana. < >t or¬ 
ange, blue yellow and led the 
colors Indiana has just used to 
paint the floor Kurds of the 
Milwaukee I \ posit ion < on- 
vcntion C cntei Arena homeot 
ihe Milwaukee Bucks Indiana 
49. who is best known foi his 


I ()l I with llic lijinni', () 
staited wiih a sellow lloor 
then blushed ted flee tlnou 
lanes between wide oiange 
slops Me enclosed ihe ccntei 
conn jump elide in an orange 
1 diamond and boideied the en 
, lire c oui 1 with a thin blue slop 
' Indiana s coloi scheme, which 
I cost Milwaukee taspascis 
1 $3.7 500. mas seem to clash 


with the Bucks g 1 ecu uni 
foi ms Indi.ina concedes the 
point Savs he N.ilmalh the 
ncu thing will be to bung the 
placets unitoims olio sync 
wiih Ihe floor design 

■ 

lie passed up the I I-It -tall 
tortoise and a giant I iheiglas 
banana split but Te\as Oil 
lieu Lamar Hunt finally found 
what he wanted at last week s 
auction in New Yoik < its a 
21 - ft tall Mum ply Dumptv 
Ihe massive mobile sculptures 
were all ictiied showpieces 
tiom M,k\ s Thanksgiving 
Day paiadcs and all had lieen 
put on the block to raise mon 
ey foi theC ystic f ibrosts 1 oun- 
dalion Hunt, who also owns 
the Kansas C tty C hiefs. paid 
$4,000 lor Ins wood-and-f ibei- 
glas Humpty and announced 
plans to peteh 11 in his Worlds 
of bun amusemeni patk in 
Kansas C ity Was it a high 
price to pay ’ Answered Hunt 
It was foi an egg with a big 
crack in it ’ 


V\ hen his fellow writers 
fled into exile at the end of 
the Spanish Civil War. Vicente 
Aleixandre was left behind, a 
chrome invalid with tuber¬ 



culosis Bui Aleivandie In 
umphedovei both political op- 
piession and physical adversi¬ 
ty and Iasi week won the 1077 
Nohcl Pn/cfoi I ileiatuie C it- 
ing the siiengih to survive’ 
that dominated milch 01 his 



Poet Vicente Aleixandre 


[ verse, the Nobel committee j 
| praised Aleixandre, now 79, 

I for work that rooted in the tra 
[ dll ion of Spanish lyric poetry 
1 and modern currents, “illumi- 
I nates man's condition in the 
! cosmos and in piesent-day so- 
i ciety" Said the surprised 
Aleixandre, who will collect 
$145,833 and his Nobel medal 
in December "My life won’t 
change with this pnze It was 
a very pleasant surprise, but I’ll 
go on working with my regu¬ 
lar application till the end " 
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Queen Mai grethe's artwork 


“It’s a mixture of Cle¬ 
opatra, Lawrence of Arabia and 
Dick and Jane. " says Jennifer 
O'Neill about the movie version 
of James Mlchener's Caravans 
Jennifer. 29 won acclaim for 
her role as a grieving but in¬ 
dulgent young war widow in 
Sumniet of 42 This lime she 
plays an adventurous Ameri¬ 
can woman who follows a des¬ 
ert caravan and wins the 
grudging respect of a nomad 
chieftain (Anthony Quim). Car¬ 
avan is being filmed in Iian, 
and Jennifei sometimes longs 
for the comforts of home Its 
terribly hot,’ she savs ' Youi 
eyes get red the winds whip 
sand all over you-~and theie 
is no dry cleaner near by 


"Wc don't know how the 
secret was discovered said a 
perplexed spokesman for Den¬ 
mark's Forum Publishers The 
secret Ingahild Grathmei. 
pseudonymous illustiator foi a 
special edition of J.R.R. Tol¬ 
kien's Hie Fellowship of the 
Rinfi. is none other than Dan¬ 
ish Queen Margrethe. It seems 
that the Queen struck up a 


At XI. Comedian George 
! Bums is still throwing punch 
i lines like a heavyweight He 
j has just finished woik on a No- 
i vembei TV special titled Hie 
! Ceotpe limns tine-Man Slum 
] and is piepaung foi a start mg 
1 part in the movie Spl Pepper's 
' Ixmeh I tea i Is Club Band A 
new comedy film Oh Cod' 
featuring Burns in the title role 



correspondence with Tolkien I has just opened Last week the Actress Jennifer O'Neill looking for a comfortable caravan 


I 

I 





Comedian George Bums getting a buss from Bob Hope and a flashy grin from Actress Aim-Margret 


some years ago and sent the active octogenarian paused put enough cigars in the hum- 

Oxford philologist as manv as long enough to drop into the ldor to last me another JO to 

80 pen-and-ink drawings of the Beverly Hilton hotel and a^- 40 years ' 

fanciful creatures that populate cept the first annual Jack 

his adult fairy tales Only re- Benny Memorial Award from 

cently did Forum gel hei per- the March of Dimes While As 1 uhe Sky walker in Sun 

mission to publish her work in Aim-Margret, Bob Hope and Wars. Actor Mark Hamill scoot 

the new edition of Ring, which some 700 others at the $125-a- ed over Tatooine in a weath- 

will be limited to 1,500 copies plate fund taiser looked on. ered aircar In his next picture, 

selling for $165 apiece Forum Frank Sinatra presented Burns he settles for more down-to- 

says the Queen's reward, which with his newest trophy a large earth transposition Sunni ay 

she plans to donate to charity, but empty humidor “The stars Hamill as a high schixil 

will be a standard illustrators award will keep Jack's mem- hot-rod builder and Annie Potts 

fee Royalties would seem to be ory alive." promised George as a hippie hookei w ho lumps 

more appropriate “And it’ll keep me alive J can into his passenget seal Hamill 


go; a few hi msec liom hts 
Sunc'iis stunts and a brief | 
scare from a California cop j 
Says Hamill Wc were horsing ] 
aiouml on Van Nuvs Beale- I 
card and a cop came ovei and I 
told us to get out of the Sting- 
■ ray W hen he saw the camera 
' and teali/ed wc wete making 
; a movie he turned as led as j 
, the car and walked uwav Ap- 
purcnllv even when Skywalker 
has his wheels on the giound , 
the 1 nice is with hint I 
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+++ research success fights 
heart infarction +++ 


KW U<W g 



Heart diseases are international. 

Cardiovasculardiseases are in fact 
spreading alarmingly Today they kill 
almost 60% of all people That 
doesn't have to be For now we are 
gaining ground in the fight Research 
has focussed on the heart At Bayer s 
too 

Bayer research scored a success. 

For more than a decade scientists 
of all faculties working in the Bayer 
laboratories tackled the task of suc¬ 
cessfully supporting the diseased 
heart Thousands of compounds were 
studied, tested, rejected or developed 
further Until one preparation was at 
last approved and released A new 
chance - a new hope for many heart 
patients 

Once again Bayer can help physi¬ 
cians and their patients in all parts of 
the world A disease menacing mil¬ 


lions of people loses a little of its 
frightening aspect But many unsolved 
problems remain in the medical field 
Research goes on In this work we 
join hands with doctors all over the 
globe For better aid to the sick With 
Bayer pharmaceuticals 

Bayer is active in almost all coun¬ 
tries of the world in the fields of chem¬ 
icals, dyestuffs, engineering mate¬ 
rials man-made fibres, pharmaceuti¬ 
cals and crop protection products 
Bayer Germany An enterpr-se with 
169,000 co-workers and 6 000 different 
sales products 

Bayer thinks of tomorrow — today 







Science 


Luxor’s Other Temple 

Diifxmx into the mysteries of Mat. Tut and Sekhmet 


\t\ ’lunu t\ O:\muntJias, kirif; of 
kini’y /,(«>4 on r/n no /1 s le Khphn and 
deepeni ’ 

- Pens IJvsshe Shellcv. Oz\inundiu\ 

O /vm.indias as the Ciiceks called 
Ramses II. was a compulsive build¬ 
er ot temples palaces and statues Hut 
Ramses who reigned tn the 


The centei piece of the site is the ruined 
temple of Nlut surrounded on three sides 
by a horseshoe shaped lake called Ish- 
eru I he lake is symbolic of the watery 
abyss in which accoidmg to Theban 
legend all life that is to be found on 
earth originated 

1 he handiwork ot a numhci of 


ligious practices Their hope, of course, 
is that even more dramatic artifacts he 
waiting to be unearthed A small rise over¬ 
looking the temple is dotted with large 
stone heads of sphinxes, and team mern- 
beis believe that monumental statues lie 
lust beneath them, waiting to be revealed 
by further excavation next year We 
know from 19th century maps of the site 
that theie are large walls with stone gate¬ 
ways buried Iseneath the mound,'’ says 
Richard Fu//im cuiatot of Egyptian ait 
at the Biooklyn Museum and field di¬ 
rector of the dig 

■ - - ■■ No statues of Mut she is 


nth century B ( was not the 
onlv 1 gvptian ruler with an ed¬ 
ifice complex eveiy pharaoh 
lioni 7,000 B( on helped as- 
suie Ins immoiialnv b\ leaving 
behind monuments of many 
kinds and shapes to his gicai- 
ness 1 or many vears the tem¬ 
ple complex at Karnak has 
stixrd out as one of the most te- 
markablc of these works 

A magnificent temple of 
the god Anion was begun near 
modern I uxor in Upper hgypt 
around 2000 U t and was con¬ 
tinuously added to by genera¬ 
tions of succeeding rulers 
Now, however, this temple in 
all Us splendor may have a ri¬ 
val A team from New York’s 
Brooklyn Museum has begun 
excavating the grounds of the 
temple of Mut tpronounced 
Moot) Anion’s consent a few 
hundred meteis south of the 
temple of Anion, and has hit 
archaeological pay dot The 
new site, which was used con¬ 
tinuously from around 1400 
BC until as late as Roman 
times, not only links many of 
Fgypi's most illiisinous pha¬ 
raohs but casts new light on 
the little known goddess they 
honored ‘This site is a gold 
mine, savs James Manning of 
the Brookisn Museum ' it 
could give us an entirely new 
view of a large portion of an¬ 
cient F pvpl and Us icligion ’ 
Located at what was the 
ancient cits of Ftubes the 
temple ot Mut had been inves¬ 
tigated sketchily by eaiiiei ai 
chaeologu al expeditions But 
the Brooklyn Museum, which 
was granted an exclusive con¬ 
cession to excavate the area in 



sometimes unflatteringly if el¬ 
egantly depicted as a vultuie 
have vet been found in (he 
temple that is dedicated to her 
oi on the suttounding grounds 
But the site abounds with slut- 
ues of Sekhmet the lion-head¬ 
ed goddess whose association 
with tiic. wai and pestilence 
made hei one of the most pow¬ 
erful in the I gvptian pantheon 

T o the Biooklvn archaeolo¬ 
gists, this suggests thai 
Sekhmet who was cnnsoil In 
Plah the majoi god of 1 gy pi 
dm mg an tarlici pciiod, be¬ 
came associated and latei 
identified with Mut, male of 
the new king of !he gods 
Aman I he identification got 
a boost duiing the teign of I lit 
ankhamen who revived the 
once-suppressed Theban ich- 
gious cult Manning speculates 
that Tuts linking of the tem¬ 
ples of Mut and Anion may 
have been a move to bring hai - 
mony and prospeiily to a 
weakened and disoidered land 
Savs Manning 'lie had pi re¬ 
store oider to Lgypt if he was 
going to rule effectively and we 
know he moved the capital 
from Akhetatim (which is now 
called Tel el Amainal back to 
Thebes What we’ve found 
heie so far suggests that he 
would have had a major role 
in promoting the cult of Mut, 
which would be a logical move 
if he were tiying iO unite 

Lgypt ” 

Manning hopes to find out 
moie about the temples and 
Mut herself from the contents 
of 500 plastic shopping bags 
full of potsherds and other 


1975, is ihe first institution to launch a 
systematic study of the temple grounds 
The 25-acre site is surrounded by an an¬ 
cient mud brick wall nearly four meters 
(twelve feet) high in places, and is con¬ 
nected to the target temple of Amon by 
a sphinx-lined avenue believed to have 
l-ecn constructed by King Tutankhamen 


Egypt's rulers is evident on the grounds 
a gate dating from the reign of Taharqa, 
one of the Nubian kings who ruled LgyDt 
in the 25th dynasty, and the remains of 
a chapel from the Ptolemaic penod The 
archaeologists have also discovered 
pi tests’ quarters, which could prov ide new 
information about ancient Egyptian re¬ 


ft agments that the team has already col¬ 
lected The archaeologists arc likely to 
need a lot more shopping bags befote 
they are finished Only a fraction of Mut’s 
temple grounds have been explored thus 
far Manning estimates that tl will 
lake another 25 years to dig up the 
rest ■ 
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Towing Icebergs 

Cold comfort in Iowa 

C alving off then mothei glaeiets. slid¬ 
ing into the watei with a sound like 
ihundci and didting into shipping lanes 
icebetgs have long been teguicied mainlv 
as ha/aids to navigation Bui the heigs 
\ mav have a use, aflci all 1 01 the past 
I lew yeats planners in the parched lands 
of the Middle Fast and South Amctieu 
-not to mintion more than a few 
I drought-bedev iled l alifot mans- have 
, been toying with ideas foi towing icebergs 
; from the Antaietie to and ateas where 
they Lould Ik melted foi then pine. Iiesh 
water (llMI, Marsh 7l last week sci- 
- enlists hom IX nations galhetsd at h wa 
State l. mvoisitv, in the town of Ante-, 
foi an International C onleiense on ke- 
beig I 'tili/ation to discuss v> hclhei sueh 
i plansLould be pul loans piastic.il use 

Sponsoied r>v Pi nice Mohammed al 
I aisal a nephew o| Saudi Aiab'.i s King 
khalul the vonfeieiKe ilemonslraled th.it 
Ihele is no shoil.igs* of ideas foi using la 1 - 
beii's to slake the world s glowing thiisl 
Pinics- I aisal s own sompanv kebc-ig 
lianspoil Intel national is considering a 
' plan to Imd a 100 million ton in betg oil' 
Vitaislis.u vm ap it m sailcloth and plas¬ 
tic to slow its iiKllmi', and then use pow 
, iilul tugboats t<. low it to the Arabian 
1 iKiimsula wheie it would supply cnoi 
1 minis i|uantities of dunking walei I he 
|om nev would hike about eight months 
and the piogcl would eost mound SUM) 
million according to estimates 

But it veiv well might lx woith it 
! sen if the mile long icebeig lost as much 
.is 20 ol its mass ui unite it could be 
i melted down and Us watei made available 

I *\lllnl' ll lx t »'miIL Mi'dii tl.lt llhl kl I ' sIIIIiaI 

lev iiii? th.in \Ktiv mu i vhch ait inmini mi 
I sh.iivn1.nis1iricviil.il 


Science 

-T - - 

I 



at a cost of “tOe to (.tie .t c uhic melu (ahoul 
'ken ft l well undei ihe Kite it now costs 
to desalinate a cubic metu of watet 

lohn Hull a lot met Kand C oip sci- 
, enlist who heads Ins own turn has a sim- 
il.u idea lie would bke to wtap an Ant 

■ aietie beig uiuminv-fashion in ihiek 
, plastic and haul U lo Southern ( all foi 

1 ilia Hull who savs he could do the |oh 
fot a mete million calculates that he 
would lose only 5’. of lhe heip s mass dm - 
mg the seat-long mp He would make 

■ up some .'I his immense cosis bv bottling 
a poition ol Lhe icebeig watei in small 
Basks and then selling them as souvemts 
loi tounsts Savs lie Ihe Ameiic.inpuh 
lie would rcallv go loi this I spec tails 

I lesidenls ol lew AngJes who could de- 
i ive about 75 billion I nets (70 billion gal I 
1 ol water, ot 10' of then annual eonstimp- 
' lion ftom a 100 million ton icebeig 
1 Some* of the seieniisl. at the Iowa eon 
leienie wete less sanguine Willoid 
Weeks of the* l S \unv Cold Region. 


Kese.tteh and I ngmecmg 1 aboiatoiv 
warned would-be tcclxig moveis ()iiee 
vou gel noiih of the Cepiaioi vou il have* 
noihmg mu a tope at the end ol vom low 
Olhei doubts we'e expressed Could an 
ictbe'g be elleeliveIv msulakd against 
melting' Would auctionin' a huge block 
ol ice* oil an and coast have unexpected 
c-nvitonmeni.il effects 1 

T hese and olhei i|iic-Uioiis appaiemlv 
did not cool Ihnice 1 aisal s ardoi for 
the- idea lie went so lai ,u lo pi edict con- 
lideullv that he would ha'e an xeheig m 
\iabta within llnee ce.us He h.ulalieadv 
succeeded m deli'eni’g a beig ol sorts io 
Iowa which had noi sei n one since lhe 
last gl.iciei leticaled some IKHlOvcars 
, ago |o diamali/e lm plan ihe piiiKe 
spent S 5 000 lo lianspoil hv helteoptei 
plane and ttUsk a mini beig of cleat 
blue ice fiom Alaska s Pin taee Cilaciei to 
j the ec'iilei cnee* w here it was c hc’pped up 
| and used loi the deltgales diuikc ■ 


A Postcard from Mars 

L ike tounsts ever vwheie the two Viking landers and their 
orlnters have- spent mu.h c'f the I 5 months since then ar¬ 
rival on Mats snapping plenties c'f the Red Planet 1 he lat¬ 
est batch includes the ’x*st and most tcvealing shots vet 
Among the pictures released bv NASA a photomosaie of the 
planet's north pole, showing a eoneentric pattern of sma- 
lions in lhe ice cap, a color snapshe't showing newly fcvmed 
frost on the ground near the feet of the dust-coveicd Viking 
2 lander, and a photo proving that something - wind a trem¬ 
or, a fiost heave -has caused a portion ol the Maitian sui- 
face to slump since it was phcHogiaphed last October The- 
most spectaculat shot in the cut rent album is a down the 
hole look mtei the summit caldera or c-iaiei of Mats'Olym¬ 
pus Mons a volcano that dwarfs the eaith's mightiest peak 
Mount Fvetesl Olympus Mons measures 600 kilomeieis 
(375 miles) - the width of the state of New Mexico - across 
its base and towers to 27 4 kilometers (90,000 ft I thtee- 
times the height e f 1 vetest 



ZM 

Summit crater of Martian volcano Olympus Mons 
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The Press 

Dogpatch Is Ready for Freddie 

After 43 years. A! Cupp decides to hang up his pen 


A moo/in hut icnloo/m’, as Daisy Mac 
mighi fru I lie fiost is on the turnip 
down in Dogpatch. but no dale has >et 
been set set lor this year’s Sadie Haw¬ 
kins Da\ that highly moveable feast on 
which Mam, in' Sam w ill obligingly hitch 
a fleet hoofed gal to anv hapless bach¬ 
elor she can catch f inally at Daisy Mae’s 
insistence, Cartoonist Al Capp hisself 
makes a rare appearance in the snip to 



schedule the prenuptial foot race foi 
Mm 26 Smuts a disgusted 111 -\bnei 
"Ha 1 —Anv day is okas when an ugh' 
— Dogpatch maiden km ketch- sob' a 
Dogpatch bacheloi" 

The fateful day gulp' will neser 
come Shortly atlci C app 6H penned this 
panel last month at his Boston studio he 
signaled his retirement 1 he fiog-soiced. 
ra70t-wilted Daumier of Dogpatch for 
purl’ near 44 seats casuallv told an as¬ 
sistant You can stop cutting the papei 
I’m not going to draw any more " I ast 
week Capp disclosed that he will have no 
successor Saul he I've tried one or 
two people and it was clear that there 
would be an awful change’ His Iasi 
weekdav stop will appeal in newspap- 


t ers on Nov 5 his last 
Sundav coloi sequence 
-featuring that peer¬ 
less detective bear less 
1 osdrek -will be pub¬ 
lished on Nov 11 

Though gone from 
the papeis, manv of 
Capp’s creations will 
live on L 1 1 Abnei and 
Daisy Mae long ago slipped into Amei- 
ican language and folklore, together with 
the other denizens of t app’s hillbillv 
heaven wheie Mammv Yokum defended 
hci i.rgiag family and shakv log cabin 
against the likes of zoot suited Lvil-I.vc 
I leegle and his tuple whammy Joe 
Btfsplk and his pel pctual cloud rained 
down bad luck on almost evetyone, and 
the unluckiest ended up in the hands of 
I reddie the undertakei I he shmoos 
rolled ovei dead arid oven leadv for hun¬ 
gry hoomins Hulking H.mless Joe and 
his faithful Indian sidekick 1 oncsome 
Polecat, dispensed huu-cuiling hatches of 
Ivickapoo Joy luice Dispatchers went 
calling on the snow hound citizensof l ow- 
er Slohhovia, home of Iona ihe Hyena 
woi Id's ugliest woman 
Moonbeam McSwinc 
wallowed happily in 'W 

the mud and tried un- MS-' 

successfully to ensnare i 
Ahnei with her buxom ^ 
c harms As C app once 
said of his curvaieous MEflR 
creations Anyone 
w ho likes small bosoms 
let cm lead Orphan 

C app. vHio grew up I l 
Dogpatch pivir in New 
Haven and Bridgeport, Sj 

Conn, originated l.i I i ' 

■Ihnei in 1934 It was \ I) / 
the lirst humoious stnp , X c 


to attempt serious political satire and was 
an almost instant success, appearing in 
toughly 900 newspapers by the late 1960s 
At his peak, Capp earned more than 
$500,000 a yeai from the stnp and its nu- 
meious spin-otTs including a Broadway 
musical and two movies 

I here was much about the 1960s that 
Capp did not like he made the comic folk 
of Dogpatch shaie then panels with rad¬ 
ical iolk singei Joame Phoame and hairy 
thugs from swill, (Students Wildly In¬ 
dignant About Neatly tverylhingi Capp 
gradually alienated his college-age audi¬ 
ence which switched to more congenial 
strips like Walt Kellv s f'o/?o and Cktiry 


Mm 



nudeau’s DooncUiun Today fewei than 
400 pajicis still cany Li'l Ahnei bur a 
while, Capp remained a perverse favoi- 
ite on the campus Ice lute circuit But he 
became something of a recluse aftei 1972, 
when a judge in Cau Claiie, Wis fined 
him $500 for attempted adultery -a crime 
m Wisconsin—with a state university 
coed 

C app insists that he is quitting because 
of ill health Says he ‘I’ve had a great 
shortness of breath fot the past five or six 
years I really couldn’t go on with it I just 
can’t biealhe " He admits parting with his 
characters is a wrench T keep thinking 
of all kinds of things to do with Li’l Abner 
even now But he’s had the most fantastic- 
run for 4? years, and I think this is a de¬ 
cent way to end it all " Sob' ■ 
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Cashing In On Being Billy 

W hen Bills C'aitei showed up in 
Boston to pick a winner in the Miss 
Piggy's Pizza Beauty Pageant a woman 
icporter asked him is there anything 
you won't do for money'’” ’Yes,” 
cracked the Presidents biother. but if 
you proposition me, I'll do it for free'' 

Next question “How much money are 
you being paid to be here’’ Answer 
(amiably) ‘That ain't none of your 
damned business' 

Actually Billy Carters honoiauum 
these days tuns between $5,000 and 
$10,000, depending on how badly a pro¬ 
moter wants him to show up Foi such 
fees. Billy has piesented the Golden 
Ratchet Award to a winning team of 
auto mechanics and lent his sudsy pics- 
ence to the Annual World Belly 1 lop 
and Cannonball Giving Championship 
in Vancouver I his week he travels to 
Ohio foi the U S Peanut Olympics, 
which involves a shelling contest and 
othci hilarities A line of Billy ixisters 
l shuts and belt buckles is going on the \ f >s drove him from his beloved tilling sta- 

market C alifoi mu s Revell Inc is man- ^gHK2Hgg3B0aH|j| A) \ lion after such indignities why 

ufaciunng a nnxlcl Billy C alter Red- ’-SHfflEr «!<it \ shouldn t he become undignified him- 

neck Power Pickup 1 r tick Billy has up- Selling peanut liqueur with belly dancer self and gel well paid for it' No one 

peared at Manhattan s 21’ Club to / /«■ invisible hand i\i htu hint: u full nx>l tmr imagines lor a second that Billy (whose 

push a |ieanul liqueui and u Kentucky political heio seems to lie George Wal- 

bicvver is bunging out a new brand called Billy Beer which lace) has the icmolcsl voice in intluencing his brothers pol 

the I list Brothel will hawk on TV lie has forsaken ihe fum- . iciesunyway 

1 1\ s peanut waiehiuise business but stands to earn some $500 - Nonetheless something is decidedls wrong with the spec- 

000 this yeai from his various promotions and ventures He lacle of Billy t alter However much Billy tiudes on his in- 

could make more but as his Nashville agent Tandy Rice ev dependence he is aflei all the Presidents brother, and his 

plains, pi« sirmahlv with a stiarght face 05'1 of the proffered attiaction depends upon (hat piesidenlial nimbus W’aieigate 

business deals have been rejected as being tin' flippant ' disciedued the piesidency but it does not follow 'hat the ofhee 

Never in US histoiy has a presidential relative engaged iheitiore deserves to be ttealed cheaply ( ( heap hell' Billy 
in such aggiessively crass exploitation ol a genetic coincidence ; might auswei Im expensive' ) Geiuld lord and his family 
A couple of I DR t sons displayed a peculiar, almost piui lent managed to invest the White House wnh a relaxed kind ol dig- 
inteiest in then paients personal lives, but only in books pub- nuv duung then lenuie They did not try to sell blankets along, 
lished longaftei I ranklm and Lleanor had died Maigaicl Ftu- l’cnnsvlvama Avenue Billy C alter is hardly subverting the Re- 
man’s singing career might not have ixrcuired without a lathei public by being tacky but the psychexJiama of his cciehrity 

in the While House but she earned painfully mixed reviews 1 does not add much shine to ihcTeadei of the Bee woi Id 
from it 1 Donald Nixon engaged in some murky financing 

on the strength of his brother’s name \ I n all of Billy s hee haw one senses a touch of Maltha Mit 

Billy, on the other hand, has pursued his lucrative celeb- , I chellism it is sometimes haul to imagine his adventures end- 
iity with such up-front goxl ole boy s cupidity that his veil- mg, well One problem is that Billy s stacker vaudeville is 
lures seem quite innocent especially after Wateigate Critics based upon a certain amount of sneering contempt Under 

quick to sei/e upon any hinted impropriety around a Piesideni j the good tie hoy facade lies an unpleasant pool of angci 
have laughed off Billy No one has to ws/wr Billy of anything Wt Fields was a professional al that kind tit thing it was 
—he simply lakes a certified check, in advance then goes out 1 ho tiade The President s biolhei mav discovei lhat the Billy 
behind the microphone, usually clutching a cold one, and c\ ! phenomenon can backfire In any case there is an unsettling 
hales his ineffable magic one-liners, snoits l hee-unh, hee- 1 symmetry about these two Carters a President who loiever 
unh"), the buffooneries of a quick-witted redneck (self-advcr- ; asks the “decent, honorable, pristine American people. Why 
Used) “I ain’t the Carter that won’t tell a lie,” says Billy j not the best' 1 while his hiothei. the Snopes in the woodpile. 

President Carter has punctiliously stayed out of Billy’s af- I salm/es the theme by assuming the very worst of the Amei- 
fairs there is no strain between them, say the President s friends lean people and braying at them About ihe gentlest outcome 
Amateur F-ieudians believe they detect some snarls in Billy s ' one can wish for is that the public gels bored thus proving 
rmnd--an almost ang'y competitiveness, a neglected brothers j that for all Billy s low judgment of the lolks, he has overes- 
attenlion-gelling exhibitionism and so on Whatever the broth- j timaicd then attention span In the absence of such populai 
ers’ relations, the White House may instinctively understand fickleness, the President and his brothei should try to leach 
that Billy in certain ways is good for Jimmy One of ihe most \ some understanding ' Shut up Bills might be a useful pies 
flattering rumors e^er circulated about George Washington had | identia I message ™ Lance Morrow 
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I I it thal in oidei to warm up his soldtcis 
I while crossing the Fielawaie, he told a 
I dirtv joke linimv C arter seems ineapa- 
I hleofperfotming, sucha humanizingsei- 
| vice for himsell In an odd way Billy 
; does it foi him Billy compensates for 
' his biothei s sweet-eyed psalm-singing 
and peisnickeliness Billy dunks beei on 
Sunday morning, instead ol going to i 
chinch he is Huck 1 inn against the 
town’s respectables He has become 
something of a folk heio in doing so, 
he has begun to >-ut his celebnty loose 
Bom his sibling s and achieved a media | 
being of his own , 

Is thcie anything wiong with such 1 
goodheailed gieed, openly pursued’’ 
Some argue in Billy s lavoi thal he nev- 
ei sought his eelebiity (not quite true), 
but is now obeying Adam Smith’s m 
visible hand' bv selling the public what 
it wants for as long as it will pay ioui- 
isi hordes made Billy give up his house 
in Plains besicevd him in his office and 
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The Triumph of the Recluse 

In New > oik. a I’lenl ('ezunne show 

I 


n the las! decade ol his lilt- l*aul 
l e/anne cspct iciKcd perhaps more 
filllv ilian .ms ini at ailisi siikc Muhel 
anpi.li' ihe anxicts ol lantalus I lie mote 
Ik painted tin jimsc ha sa" I hi 
mote he s.is* the nn’ie m.imh'kl 
and iinatinmahlc until became I 
must tell sou ( c/amie utole in 
his sail n\ week- Ik.mil his death 
in the all n| ivuo that as a paint 
ii 1 .tin IvKuiiinii’ mnreslL.ii sight 
td Ik ft lie iialtuc Ini' uith me the 

tealt al]"ii n| m\ sensations is al 
ssass pamtii 1 I s.imiiit attain the m 
lensiis 'hat is unfolded heloie m\ 
senses I do not ha\e the map,ml 
Kent tiehness ol eoloimj’ that an 
mi.tUs naltiie llete on the hank ol 
the t teet tile mouls mulltpls 

l L/anne saiuii'h iheseinpn 
lousness of a genius uithoui lueiltis 
uould stion heeome one of the 
touchstones ol moelein eoilseloiis- 
ness One eannot guess what loim 

?4 


ait uuplil base .isstimeil without the e\ 
.iiuplc ol late C evantie lie was to cubism 
what M.is.io. 11 ' hael been to the I loten 
title Renaissance Hut ( e-anne s iilipoi 



Still life ol Apples and Oranges, 1895-1900 


lanec as pioeemtot ol modem ait has 
patadoMealK him red him as a pamtei 
-Vs the I nphsh ail historian I asstciice 
Cioumi’ tein.tiks In Ins last -cals 
< e/diine was leMehmp out loi a kind ol 
model nils I hat did not exist and still does 
not lo cam am sense ol that Let tain 
one must eonsult the paintings anel that 
is haul lo do siikc lhe> aie scattered 
ac toss the util Id fiom 1 enmpiad lo 1 
I os Vngeles 

Hut last week an exhibition en 
titleel t e/.mne I he l ate Wot k 
opened at New V oi k s Museum ol 1 
Modem Mi lout seats m the 
making oigam/ed b> tsso leael- 
mg ( e/anne specialists Ptofessois 
John Kessald and 1 heodoie Kell 
in iteilka sstth MOMVs dlteelOI of \ 
the department of painting and 
swulputie William Puhm n is the 
sou of shoss sshieh eery less mu¬ 
seums could e-sen attempt 124 oils 
and waieuolois including neat Is 
esers maioi painting that has been 
picsetved ft inn (. e/anne s last 
working decade lh < f‘i-|9()6 Its cat¬ 
alogue s.ith tune essays by various 
experts is a landmark in Ce/anne , 
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studies There has nevei been a Cdzanne 
show like this before, and there may nev¬ 
ei be one again One is drawn back, be¬ 
yond the theory, beyond the historical re¬ 
sults, into the most radical meditations 
on space, shape, light and how to paint 
them 

D id any painter ever achieve more in 
such isolation 1 ’ C'c/anne did not have 
a one-man show until 1895 when he was 
56 If the last years of his life made him 
something of a public figure in his native 
Aix-en-Provence and among the artisLs 
in Pans, he spent them in virtual seclu¬ 
sion in his studio at Les l.auves, on the 
hillside above Ai\ The workplace held 
the permanent chaiavters of his still lifes 
the plaster cupid, the blue pingei jai, the 
plain Provencal stonewaie, the scioll- 
sawed kitchen table, the floral rug, the 
skulls, onions and peaches Above ill 
there was Mont Sle-Vicloire which 
would become, thanks to the paintei s ob¬ 
sessive scrutiny the most analyzed moun¬ 
tain in ait One sees how absolutely un¬ 
like most othci painleis who wotk <n 
sene C c/a line despised repetition Kich 
painting attacks the mountain and itsdis 
lance as a flesh problem The bulk inns 
fiom a mere vibration of water coloi on 
the hoi i/on its translucent, wriggling pro¬ 
file echoing the pale gieeri and lavender 
gesluies of the foreground trees to the 
vast solidarity of the Philadelphia veision 
of Wont Stf - l'ic tiiirr 1902-Ob Iheie all 
is displacement Instead of an ohie-ct in 
an imaginarv box surrounded by trails- 
parericv every part ot the sin lace is a con¬ 
tinuum. a field of lesislant foim Patches 
of gray blue and lavendei that |ostle in 
the skv are as thoroughly aiticulated as 
those that constitute the flank of the 
mountain Nothing is empty in late 
C e/anne - not even the bits of untouched 
canvas 1 his oigam/ed dialectic of shape 
and of eolo' is the subject of C e/anne s fa¬ 
mous ietn.uk ‘ Painting from natuic is 
not copying the objec t it is leali/ing one s 
sensations 1 T o realize a sensation meant 
to give it a syntax- and as the hatched, 
angled planes m late C e/anne become less 
legible as illusion so docs the force of then 
pictorial language become moie ordered 
His goal was presence, noi illusion and 
he puisued it with an unremitting grav¬ 
ity The fruit in the gieat still hies of the 
penod, like Apples anil Oranges 18^5- 
1900, are so weighted with pictorial de¬ 
cision—their rosy surfaces filled as it 
were, with thought—that they seetn about 
twice as solid as real fruit could be It mat¬ 
tered to Cezanne that he was a Proven¬ 
cal MontSte-Victoire was central to him 
not only as a shape but as an emblem of 
his roots The light in his wateicolois (per¬ 
haps the most radiant exercises in that 
medium since Tuinet) is not just the tran¬ 
scendent energy, the '‘supernatuial beau 
ty‘ of abstraction, it is also the harsh, ver¬ 
ifiable flicker of sun on Provencal 
hillsides To his anguish and fulfillment, 
Cfetnne was embedued in the real world 
and he returns us to it, whenever his pte- 
turesareseen — Robert Hughes 


Medicine 



Spectacle 
Within the Eye 

Lens implants htinp better 
vision to cataract patients 


C harles dc (laulle wore them So did 
Impiessionist t laude Monel and 
myriad otheis Then glasses as thick as 
' C oke-hoille bottoms weie and still gener 
ally aic the unmistakable emblem of mil¬ 
lions of people who have undergone sui- 
gety for removal ot cataiacts clouded 
lenses of the eves ()f the 400,000 patients 
who had such operations last year the 
majority weie 65 or oldei Most now wear 
the distinctive -and somewhat unflatlei 
1 ing spectacles Hut mine than 50 000 of 
\ them have no need ten s(>ccial gk.sses, they 
1 have undetgone a contioversial new pro- 
ceduie- the implanting in the eye of a 
; liny uitificial lntidoculat' lens 

f or carefully selected patients many 
1 leading ophthalmologists are now ieplac- 
; ing clouded human lenses with su»_h pci 
, manent plastic subslitutes the doctors say 
I the operation can ics no more risk than 
] the conventional surgeiv used to remove 
; cataracts What is moie the operations 
| seem to have been remaikably successful 
! Of the patients who received implants last 
i year, 85' < have essentially noimal vision 
j now 

This is welcome news for the aged 
for whom cataract removal is one of the 
most common operations and one of the 
most ancient C ataracts can of course, 
foim at any stage in life as a result of in- 
i jury, inflammation oi disease, and may 
! even be present at birth But thev are 
i like wrinkles and gray hair, most com- 
j monly a natural byproduct of the aging 
pioccss The normal lens of the eye lo¬ 
cated behind the iris consists of clear pro- 
tein encased in a capsule Cataracts arc 
changes in the molecular structure of the 


i 


i 


I 
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lens piotcin that cause it to lose its nai- ! 
uial transparency and giadually become | 
opaque 1 

In advanced cases the patient is left | 
nearly blind As Hollywood Scieenwntei 
l.conaid Spigclgass 68 who has had two 
lenses implanted iccalls ‘Tout lenses 
tui n into agaic and you le loucd to look 
thiuugh stone 1 Removing these shad¬ 
owed lenses allows lighi to entei the eve j 
but cicates another pioblem 1 he lens of , 
the noimal eye focuses (he light lays, i 
without it vision becomes hopelessly i 
blurred Idndci such ciicumstaiices the ! 
patient na;. only a few options thick glass , 
es, contact lenses oi the artificial lens ini- | 
plant The special spectacles restore vi- j 
sion to noimal levels but in the pmcess, | 
magnify images by 10' i and leave the pa- j 
tient with limited peripheral vision C on- 
lact lenses p'oduce lessdistoi lion and pet- 
mit peripheral vision hut can be irritating 
to the eyes difficult to inscit and easy to 
lose especially for eldeily oi ai [ 111 Hie 
cataiact pauents who aic inaclically 
sightless without then lenses 

The lens implant provides vision al¬ 
most iiianhmg that of the naiural lens 
without these troubling side effects Moie- 
over the plaslK lenses available in a vu- 
nety of designs and optical powers sail ] 
be chosen before implantation 10 collect j 
other vision problems including near- | 
and fa i sigh ted ness By puking (he cor¬ 
rect power of the implant lens New York ' 
Medical C ollege Ophthalmologist Miles ; 
Cialin who has done moie than 2 000 im- ' 
plants, is often able to reassure patients j 
befote smgerv You II probably see bet- • 
lei without glasses than you did before 1 
the cataiact developed ‘ | 

While lens implants are a centuries- j 
old idea, the present operation traces back | 
to a chance observation by a Bniish eye ; 
surgeon during W'orld W’ar II Ophthal- ! 
mologisi Hamid Ridley noticed that when I 
fragments of plastic ftom tighter-plane j 
windshields shattered by enemy gunfire | 
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The ficc|ucniy ul tFic must 
common tjpes of earner 
varies in ililftTi nr i ountrits 
c>f tlie world Fiut whatever die 
site, .inti wluicvirtlx iinintry, 
the eailicr the diagnosis, the 
greati r the possibility lor 
suuesslul m.itment 

r >r \Ufth% r /i'i -ttf jircK , ot/tMt i//r 
l >t j! £,/*:,«» i ►,, >7 >iti it>, >r utrft to 
Inifin .cional (Vnm Ar.imst (’.iiuc.r 
* i lie elii ( oust il ( it ik r*il 
120‘S iicncva, Suic/crlanJ 


Medicine 


. judged in the eyes of pilots, they caused 
no inflammation Using the same plastic 
1 to fashion liny lenses, Ridley began per- 
! forming the fust implants rhotigh pio- 
, neertng efforts failed more often than not 
improved surgical techniques and lenses 
; now make the operation a relatively stm 
pie, if delicate, procedure often pet- 
formed undei only a local anesthetic 

P eering thiough a micioscope, the sur¬ 
geon makes a liny, cuived incision at 
the junction of the cornea (ihe clear, 

I watch crvstal-like front of the eve) and 
the silera (the white outer coat ol the eve) 

I Through this slit, the natural lens can be 
t removed in vanous ways Often a piobe 
■ cooled with liquid nitrogen is inserted to 
touch the lens which promptly freezes to 
; it Then the piobe is withdiawn bung¬ 
ing ihe lens along Anothei technique uses 
ultrasonic vibiations to bleak the hard¬ 
ened lens into uny paiiicles that aie 
sucked out thiough the incision with a hol- 
, low needle 1 he plasln substitute is then 
inserted. leaving the inner eve exposed 
for as brief a lime as 10 seconds 

I he placement of the implant de¬ 
pends on the tvpe of lens that the sur¬ 
geon has selected one design tils in back 
i of the ms another in front Bui ihe most 
! popular developed by Dutch Ophthal- 
; mologisl Cornelius Binkhoist in 1957, is 
clipped dneclly onto the ms itself with 
liny bent nylon tabs 

Often the operation takes no more 
than 10 minutes Some patients can even 
, leave the hospital shoitly aftei surgery 
and need weai a patch over Ihe eve for 
only one day a far erv lioni 25 years 
ago when cataract surgery meant ten 
days in a hospital bed viuh the patients 
head held stationary between sandbags 
Critics wain that implanted lenses 
have not vet been tested by lime the pro¬ 
cedure has been widely used loi less than 
ten yeais in the U S and that the lens¬ 
es sometimes slip and may cause lrrep 
.liable damage to the eye even blindness 
‘ But foi lens of thousands of elderly pa¬ 
tients, ihal fulute usk is less impoitanl 
than then present gain they can see 
! again one welcome physical change in 
then twilight years ■ 

Return of the 
Philly Killer 

1 Legionnaires' disease strikes 
in a Vermont hospital 

A t first the patients seemed to be suf¬ 
fering fiom simple pneumonia But 
when doctors at the Medical Center Hos- 
■ pital of Vermont in Burlington investigat¬ 
ed further last August they icah/ed that 
, they were probably dealing with some- 
. thing more puzzling and dangerous As 
j Dr Harry Beaty, the hospital's chief of 
medicine, recalls, the symptoms— dry 


cough, abdominal pain, general malaise 
- -"were defying all out usual concepts of 
pneumonia" So he promptly sent off 
blood samples to Atlanta s Center for Dis¬ 
ease Conttol (CIX ) A few weeks later the 
centei s sleuths confirmed Beaty s worst 
fears I Its “pneumonia' pauenls were, in 
fact, victims of the dread ailment known 
as 1 egionnaires disease 

The fix' repotted that at least twelve 
deaths at the Buihnglon hospital could 
be attributed to L egionnaires' disease Of¬ 
ficials suspected that the total number of 
people stricken by the baffling illness in 
Vcimont over the past two months was 
at least 54--and most likely dozens more 
1 hat would make the outbreak the worst 
since the discovery of the disease at an 
American Legion convention m Philadel¬ 
phia in the summu ol 1976 when 181 
people were hospitalized and 29 died 
Only the prompt decision ol the Veimoni 
doctors made before they had the results 
from Atlanta to administer ervthiomy- 
cin kepi the loll fiom climbing higher 
the antibiotic is the only one known so 
far to be effective against I egionnaues 
disease 

Almost all the iiciims including ten 
of those who died had been seinuislv ill 
withothei ailments even bcloie (hev were 
slue ken by the mvsleiious lever Jhiee 
had received kidney transplants and were 
hospitalized on the same surgical tlooi 
Another was a longtime alcoholic Sev 
oral had cancel Still olheis had chionic 
lung disease Their ages tanged liom 10 
to the late 60s but they all apparently 
shared one chai.wtei islic cither because 
ol illnessoi medication then immune sys 
lems were so weakened Ihal thev weic es¬ 
pecially vulnerable to inteclions 

Doctors womed at lust that the hos¬ 
pital itself might be ihe souice of the in¬ 
fection But this fear was allayed when a 
cix team fiom Atlanta found fiom the 
advanced stale of their disease that at 
least foul patients had been infected be- 
foic they came to the hospital Then 
where did the disease originate’ No one 
knows vet But as thev continued looking 
lor telltale signs ol l egionnaues disease 
characteristic antibodies in the blood 
of othei Vermonteis who recently had 
"pneumonia, investigates expected to 
find still more eases Said Dr ( hades 
Phillips, head of the hospitals infectious 
diseases unit The honesl-lo-goodness 
truth is that the disease is all over ' 

He may be right Ihe cix has now 
conlu med that 24 iieoplc have died of Le¬ 
gionnaires disease in 19 slates since the 
Philadelphia epidemic It also suspects 
there may he as many as 2,000 undetect¬ 
ed cases a year 1 hough scientists believe 
that ihe culprit is a slow-growing lod- 
shaped (as yet unnamed) bacleiium. they 
do not know where it lives in natuie, how 
it spreads or why it is so lethal Only one 
thing seems sure The bug was almost cer¬ 
tainly aiound. even if misdiagnosed, long 
lie fore the Legionnaires gathered for their 
ill-fated convention in Philadelphia ■ 
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Religion 


A Case of Woman Trouble 

Female priests divide a denomination 


i-piscopal t'huich 


tirst official statement against women 


maineil unified while other Ainctican i priests since he was elected in l‘)7J II 


denominations were sundered over the j 
slaver> issue is now dividing over wom¬ 
en priests SiMne of the dissidents are leav - j 
ing to lorm a new church, mote are slay- j 
mg to tight from within Last week at a 
resort in Port Saint L.ueie L la , 125 mem¬ 
bers of the chuich s House of Bishops met j 
and struggled to prevent furthei damage 1 
Thus far the schism is loud but small 1 
the larger parishes are leniaming lo-al 
Hut there is potential lor dramatic skir- 1 
nasties in the nest sear or two especially 
if courts itile that depaiimg panshes cun • 
letain then properly As if to remind the ; 
bishops of the lineal, a parish m nearby 
West Palm Beach became the I Kill to quit ■ 
the denomination It will loin the emug- , 
ing \nghc.in l huich of North Amer- \ 
ica which was proclaimed last month ! 

at .ui emotional lallv ot I 750 uedition 
ahsts m Si I outs Besides women priests, 
the group piotesis moderru/ation of the 
church s htuigs the /fi*iA ot Common 
1'iinei and liberal trends in general 

Meanwhile 27 bishops who are stav¬ 
ing within the church have signed a cov¬ 
enant icfusmp to lecogm/e women . 
pncsts At the I lorida meeting Presiding i 
Bishop John M Mini 5(i stunned the 
bishops by dec lai mg that Ins understand¬ 
ing of niiiiisti v ot the Bible and of sexual ( 
roles ‘ pievenl my believing that women i 
can be pncsts any moie than they can be- ! 
come lathers in husbands' It was Alim s 


his views arc not acceptable for the head l 
of the church he said I am willing with- ! i 
out hesitation to resign the office i I 

Alim's speech apparently designed lo 1 i 
calm the dissidents scived to inflame sup- < 

porters of womens rights _ _ 

Many of my people are drscour- ] 
aged and despondent teported 
Bishop Robert Rusack of I os 
Angeles A caucus ol women ac- 
tivists in New Vroik and New 
Jersey including the wile of t; 

Newai k s assistant bishop sent . 
a telegram urging the aceep- 
lance of Allin s tesignation offer 
Perhaps mindful that opponents 
are ready lo walk out and worn Bishop Allin 
en are not the bishops took a lol- 
eiant view ol the dissidents They passed ■ * 
a fieedom-ot-consciencc clause specifying 
that no one should he coerced or penal- . ! 
i/ed in any manner tor refusing to lecog- i 
nue women priests In a sepaiale stale i | 
mem. they gave the same heedom lo I 
Mini who indicated that he would not 
personally ordain a woman pnesi oi re- i i 
ceive C omul union horn one 

Another vexing issue has been wid- ; i 
ening the schism homosexual piiesls In 
lanuaiy Nevv York s libeial Bishop Paul ■ 
Mome ordained I lien Bancli a lesbian, , 
lo the pneslhood ( 1 IMI Jail 24l there- 
by outraging many lav I pisiopalians In i I 
a caiefullv woided sl.itemeiil, the lush- , * 



Episcopal woman priest distributing Communion at Philadelphia service 

They cannot be falters or husband ?. can they 9 
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ops distinguished between a piicsthood 
I candidate with a "dominant homosexual 
orientation' and an ‘advocating and or 
piadicing' homosexual In the latter 
case, the bishops said then 'piesenl un¬ 
derstanding" of theology makes oidma- 
tioi,' impossible 

, Mooie who asset ted thai there are 
hundreds perhaps thousands of gay Lpis- 
! copal bishops and mmisleis insisted that 
* Bai rett was known only as "hnmosexually 
oriented and had ciealed no ' public 
scandal lie foie he oidained liei Other 

- bishops c ited press lepoi ts to the 

contrary But C Kilinei Myeis, 
the bishop of C alilorma who 
plans lo license Bancit as a pal¬ 
ish assistant leplied ‘ I don’t 
know what she does behind the 
doors ot hei bedroom If I wcie 
l lien Bancit I would sue ycni 
all In a welter ol confusion the 
bishops Imally tabled by fi(i-4K 
a inolion to disapprove Ban ell s 
lin oidination 

I hat left one olhei Irouble- 
■ sonic bishop to deal wuh ihe Right Rev 
Albeit A Chambers leltied bishop of 
. Spnngheld, III who has lor months been 
conducting conliiillations m schismatic 
i parishes ovc ihe objections of resident 
bishops C hnmbeis weanng purple shut 
anil clerical cohai told his spints-slniled 
! colleagues flicie is no doubt about it 
I have bioken thecoiislilulio’i and can- 
: ons ol the chuich But he said the dis¬ 
sidents pastoral needs must lake priority 

C hambers could fan charges in a 
chuich couit a procedure sepal alt 
i fiom the bishops delibei.Uions but that 
, seems problematic since Ihe chuich did 
not discipline tlii'se bishops who piin- 
i iiusly broke church lules in oidaming 
| women I he house set up a committee to 
talk with the schismatics issued an ap- 
'• peal to them to icLurn and staled that it 
, 'deciles and lepudiates Chambers' ac- 
' tmlies It also appealed In all bishops to 
eschew unaulhoii/ed episcopal acts so 
long as they lemain mcmbeisofthe House 
i ot Bishops 

i Ihe most ciuci.tl episcopal acts of 
, all vs HI be cOilsc'ctatinns of the new bish¬ 
ops that the schismatic chuich must ac 
quite m order to sumve Some defectors 
i who loimed then own diiH-ese have i lecl- 
| ed as a bishop the Rev James Mole of 
'■ Deiivei. ii'cloi of the tust parish to leave 
I the Lpiscopal ( huich lo become bish- 
1 ops in apostolic succession however Mole 
! and olhei candidates from the new c huich 
must be coiiseuuled bv thiee iciopm/ed 
■ bishops Ounnp the p.isi veat 'he move- 
; merit has approached 15 I piscopai lush 
ops foi help Though he ictuses lo say so 
I C hamhcis is willing to perfoim mnsceia- 
, lions and I imi learned last week that at 
! least (woolhei I piscopai bishops are now 
willing to |oin him When they do the 
schism will become a reality ■ 
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The Theater 



Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy play losing and winning hands In Cin Came 


Heart Bums 

THL GIN GAML 
by li L Coburn 


T his drama is set in ari old-age home, 
hut one suspects that none of the 
pensioners ate quite so feeble as the pla> 
As dramatic earpetilr> '//re Oin (lame is 
made of balsa wood while the perfor¬ 
mances of Hume t ronvn arm Jessica 
lands nval the sluidiest oaks I heir ait- 
rsliy is com (idling and they suppls the 
play with its only bracing vigor 

Not that they seem remotely vigor¬ 
ous when the curtain rises Weller (Cio 
nyn) is in a rumpled bathrobe and his 
cane is the only leg he can teally count 
on l onsia ( Tandy) is encased in a mum¬ 
my sack of a housed!ess and she seems 
too utterly drained of strength to lilt her 
frow/y lied room slippers fiom the floor 
when she walks 1 heir mutual terrain is 
a porch that is peeling in genteel decay 
They know all about decay they are wait¬ 
ing -desperate, lonely, trapiied- to find 
out aUu.it death 

To kill time before it kills them they 
play gm rummv Weller entices I onsia 
into what turns out to be almost a blood 
.spott on the assumption that she is a neo¬ 
phyte I hat proves to tic a delusion Over 
a period ot weeks she w ins every game ex¬ 
cept one that she throws to calm his ris¬ 
ing duller Weller is a cantankerous old 
dun to begin with and his blasphemies, 
obscenities and tit-to-be-lied rages deep¬ 
ly fughtenand unnerve T onsia 

However, the games must go on be¬ 
tween them unless they want to go in¬ 
doors and share the dispiriting company 
of the lelevegctables and endure endless 
chronicles of aches and pains They enu¬ 
merate their own heart burns between the 
games Weller is divorced, alienated from 
his family, and went broke in business 


when he was fleeced by his partners 1 on¬ 
sia threw her husband out lor perhaps de¬ 
voured him> and so estranged het only 
son that he won’t even come to see her 
on visitors’ davs Unfortunately, intoima¬ 
tron delivered as narration chloiofotms ari 
audience rather than charging it with 
stiongly tell emotions 

Plaving two distinctly unuitiactive 
characters C tonyn and Tandy keep an 
unfailing gup on the audience not by the 
charaueis that they portray but with 
how they interact m flawless craftsman¬ 
ship Then words gestures voices and 
facial expressions are like the serves, 
volleys lobs and smashes of a champion¬ 
ship tennis match i hey scoie 6-love 


i in a play that is stalemated at deuce 
| T he ending is gaspingly melodiamatic 
| and violates the stream of plausible be- 
! havior Maddened by Tonsia’s gloating 
1 shout of Gin'' Weller takes a murdet- 
j ous swipe at het with his cane When she 
■ ducks he tries to demolish the card table 
j in his fury Perhaps Mike Nichols, whose 
' unobtrusive direction is a model of purity 
! throughout ought to have the cane shat- 
| ter on the final blow to indicate the end 
j of this pitiable pair s relationship and of 
! then lives - - T.E.Kalem 

Defoliated 

! HAIR 

; Book and l.ytus by Oetoinc Ragm 
i and James Rado 
i Music by Cult Mac Dei mot 

i 

T he latest archatological dig is at Man¬ 
hattan’s Billmoie I healer Han is 
deader than king 1 ul and the relies that 
' were buried with him 

The hist pop-nick musical has not 
: changed much since Us Ilioadway debut 
! rune vears ago Hut the siX'ral climate ol 
the 60s embraced and sustained it I he 
mtelleuual and psychological temper ot 
the 70s is utterly alien lo ii I he seoie 
I has a lesilient tuneful tenacity, hut all 
that most plavgoers will Ik able to lend 
the rest iif the show is a deaf eai 

Hai / is a cross between a Dionysian 
revel and an old-fashioned revival meet¬ 
ing I he religion since unlrocked, that 
the musical preaches and more often 
screeches is flower power pot and pro¬ 
test Its vocabulatv is in the four-letter 



Scene from revival of the first pop-rock musical Hair 


Deader than King Tut and the relies buried with him 
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The Theater 

1 voodoo incantations by chaiaeters who 
! qualify as preliterate The nude scene 
| which was ticated as a codicil to the Dec- 
i laration of Independence by the show s 
j frenetic fans in the '60s. now seems nioic 
1 parodisttc than piovocative 

The show s majoi bolstering prop was 
always offstage— the Viet Nam War 
' —and its only emotional cohesion was the 
: passions that the wai aroused 1 hose pas- 
1 sums aie spent, the wai has ended and 
i even moie pertinently, it was lost 1 hal 
is a psychic national wound from which 
1 the US ceitamly has noi recovered and 
1 which most Americans aie extiemely re- 
■ luctani to piobe I uvish in dispuuse of 
all things Arneiican this musical simplv 
gives vent to the pent-up yowls of a gen- 
i eiution lhat was overprivileged, over- 
, indulged overcsliimted and woof lly 
1 underdisctplined 

1 oi those who dole on wendly exotic 
, costuming splashy scenic choreographs 
1 and up-the aisle jogging Ihere is much 
: in the cut rent tevival of this defoliated ’ 
, musical to gleet the eve llioui’.h little to 
Iced the mind Director font Olloigan 
; lashes up his usual thcali ical iv phoon with 
a rumble, scunelv distinguishable cast 
| hut distinction is no substitute for des 
liiMlion thw c single s.ivmg giace is Cutll 
Mac I )it mol s music espec tails that love- 1 
ly Ivtlcal song (un>d \Uumny Suiidnm- 
! A dec adc ot Instoiv has w illicit good night 
i to Hull T.E.K. 

Darling Dane 

( OMl l>\ Wl I II Ml M( 

Sunnily I tclo> liniye 

A ll the lights on Broadway glow a little 1 
biightei now that one .if the mastei ; 
funnymen 'f the age is hack When Vic 
lot Boige ueliveis a line the w nds seem 1 
to self-destruct He swallows them be¬ 
tween hilariously elongated pauses and 1 
then utteis small satisfied digestive 1 
buips At the giand piano he can make j 
his tingeis seem all toes ot wings and a 
moment later sweep into a lyiical pas- i 
sage that could make you think he was , 
an aristocratic titan of the conceit stage 
Always, the timing is impeccable the pro- I 
fcssionalism unflawed Ills lace is a pli J 
ant mask of dismay and disdain One 
nevei knows whether he regards his pi ops , 
- the microphone the piano, the piano , 
bench- as allies oi enemies j 

It is not like Burge to share a stage, • 
hut he can be marvelously droll in bick¬ 
ering with the competition Over his 1 
j squirming body, he permits the silky- i 
tongued Marylyn Mulvey to sing "Cam I 
name "—between his mischievous intei- I 
ruptions Several times he taitly forbids J 
| her to touch the piano Sopranos bend pi- j 
anos, he tells the audience, by leaning 
against them At one point he confides : 
that the singular of Portuguese is Portu- i 
I goose For the singulai Boige there is no j 
j known plural — T.E.K. j 
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Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

| He h.ul to Her mothei was dead He was mcuiablv | 

| ill and could ni' longct give Angelina lotid and shelter | 

| So like thousands ot othet destitute bins and girls | 

| she was biought to one ol our ( d homes loi cate i 

I hot SI2 ;i month, volt can help us save such a child i 

j rinough mu ‘ adoption ’ piogiam, \ou can help | 

piovidi a child with nicdual alleillioii, adecpi.ite lin'd, ! 
i edne ai mu, w;u m clotlus And hope ! 

But please hi in v Write >o Mis Jeanne ( Ltrke Wood, ! 
I Onldicn, liicoi poi ated. Box i 181, Dept PI-7T, j 
| Richmond, Vngima, l' S A 21220 | 

1 wisli to ‘adopt ’ a Isov ! i;u I ! I in - 
I \.inn ol t xuinio I 

| 1 will pav $12 ,i month (SI H a \ear, l S dollars) l.n- J 

| closed is inv gilt lor 1 la lull ve.u [ . the hi si month Please i 
] send me the child’s name, sum, address and ptctuie [ i 
| understand that 1 can cm respond w itli mv child Also, 1 
I ma' disi onttnue tlie “adoption" at am time 
- [ _| ! cannot “adopt" a child, but want to help with ¥ 

I [J I am inteiested and would like mote details 
I i 

Name __ _ . __ . 

■ Addiess. .... 1 

| (,u\ _ .... . . Stati . . . /ip . 

I You can “adopt' .nhikl I'om At- 1, ' \su I.iiiii \menca, \tuldl'- | 

| I act, L’ S A - - Appal.K hian or \itk iicJM Indian i 'iil.iu 'l ■ l >i an- j 
| iluld ol gicatesi ni id i < >ifo an 1 S iikoiuc las dedin uhle j 

Children,Incorporated ! 

I__! 









The Seria Side of Opera 

In Chicago, a short season means a long run 


N oble flop or neglected masterpiece 1 ’ 
The quc-iion has followed Mo/arts 
opera ldomeneo almost since its both m 
1781 1 ast week in C'hicago the L>nc Op- 
eia \oted for masterpiece, shoring up ils ! 
ease with the kind of virtuoso singing and 
plaving that has made the company syn¬ 
onymous with excellence 

fhe curse upon ldomeneo was not 
easy to lift Its setting is ancient Crete j 
where King ldomeneo and his gang are j 
squirming under the lule of a choleric god j 


Heist Never before had Munich heard the 
morose strains of muted btass He also 
gave the shoius a vital role that would 
have been daring even bv the standards 
of French opera The at uts of opeta sena 
had traditionally been set pieces Mo/art 
often led the music directly into the next 
bit of action joining the seams as it were 
of a woik that features at least two anas 
as memorable as those in llir Wantage 
of / titan) 

L-.ngltsh C onduclot John Piitchaid, a 



Tenor Eric Tappy and head of Neptune in Lyric Opera of Chicago’s ldomeneo 


Bolt) o! melodv a i holetit god anti the long arm oft omt ident r 


Stormbound at sea while returning from 
the Trojan War, ldomeneo has begged 
Neptune for deliverance In leturn, he will 
sacrifice the lust peison he encounters on 
shore Sliaimng the long arm of coinci¬ 
dence, ldomeneo steps on land- and 
| meets his son Idamante Such subject mat¬ 
ter is a problem for 20th century audi¬ 
ences, hut not the only one ldomeneo is 
written in the style of opeta i enu the still¬ 
ed, ritualistic 18th century Italian coun 
teipart to opeta huffa hven by the time 
Mo/art came of age opeta sena was un¬ 
der attack by the teformers and on the 
way out 

Nonetheless, the 24-ycar-old compos¬ 
er pioduced the best opeta sena ever writ¬ 
ten Indeed ldomeneo contains some of 
Mo/art's greatest music, much of it 
achieved with effects that were novel thcr 
- -and are striking today In the awesome 
Act II storm scene, Mo/art played with 
orchestral cotor like a would-be Roman- 


confirmed Mo/artean unbilled these 
bolts of melody with a judicious blend of 
brio and ease It was astonishing to note 
the degrees of soilness he achieved with 
the chorus, rather than the customaiy pil¬ 
ing up of decibels The soloists were a uni¬ 
formly excellent band of singers though 
how they fated dramatically depended on 
the whim of Directoi Jean-Pierie Pon- 
nelle former H'undet kind of l uropean 
opera Ponnellc attired hts l.lectra in a 
red fright wig and managed ihe eonsid- 
eiable feat of making Soprano Carol Neb- 
let t look less than gorgeous Plectra may 
be a rmxed-up lady, she does not have to 
be a visual honor As Idamante, Mc//o 
Maria E wing sang with enough splendor 
to suggest that the gods had blessed her 
early and often Unhappily, she had been 
garbed too boyishly for the youth capa¬ 
ble of slaying a sea monster and making 
women swoon 

The Ponnelle production originally 


conceived for the Cologne Opera and 
brought to the U S this season jointly by 
the Lytic and San Francisco operas, dis¬ 
plays a unit set of striking otiginahty The 
reai wall consists entitely of a huge head 
of Neptune On a series of short steps lead¬ 
ing down from his face the play unfolds 
Occasionally Ponnelle overstyles that dra¬ 
ma ldomeneo (skillfully interpreted by 
Swiss-boin Tenor Flic Tappy I and the 
court fiee/e then poses, while Ilia laments 
the apparent loss of Idamante Blit such 
elTecls aie icdeemed fry the cast- and by 
the brilliantly inventive lighting In Gil¬ 
bert ilemsley, Ponnelle has the best light¬ 
ing designer in American opeta EEems- 
ley paints on Ponnelle s single set as 
though it weie a blank eanvas creating leg¬ 
ality out ol appaniion and believabditv 
out of legend That is of com sc what op¬ 
era is all about 


Lailv in its 23 year history, the Lyric 
Oiieia earned the nickname La Scald 
West because of its incessant staging ol 
Italian operas with Italian casls The so¬ 
briquet stuck and today 1 ounder C arol 
I ox S| hasnoiegtcts ‘I just hope we're 
as good as 1 a Scala she says As a child, 
C at Nil sikjiU summers in Italy soaking up 
the native language and music In ihe role 
ofgcncial manage! she still returns there 
to audition singers Ihe indomitable I ox 
will be back next veai even though hei 
most iccent teception was worse lhan a 
bait opening night In January she was 
mugged and badly hull during a I kueri- 
tme visit Last week in C. hicago she was 
still walking around with a neck biace 
'I hat resilience is appaienl in every 
I ox endeavor In I95<> she outmaneu- 
veied hei two fellow partners, both men, 
foi control of the Lyric "In the end I 
was the most powerful,’ she lecails with 
charadei istic bluntness In a field shoit 
on long runs I ox has not only exceeded 
Rudolf Bings 22-year leign at the Met- 
lopohtan Opera but made the Lyric by 
fai the longest-lasting company in Chi¬ 
cago's uch operatic history 

The Lyric remains a woiId-class op¬ 
era house, and its average cast will rival 
the Met noim Its seuet a short twelve- 
week season that welds its cast for brief, 
intense, feslival-hke engagements This 
season began with Luciano Pavarotti in 
Donizetti’s L Elixir d'Atnore Coming up 
are Jon Vickers in Britten’s Peter Grimes 
and F-redeiica von Stade in The Barber 
oj Seville This November the Lyric will 
mount its first Die Meistersmger For 
opening night next year. Fox has even 
hued Broadway Director Harold Prince 
<A Little Might Munc) to concoct a new 
sauce for that classic spaghetti western. 
Puccini's The Girl of the Golden West To 
Carol Fox. the formula for aesthetic and 
commercial success is as simple as a C- 
major scale Says she "All I want is the 
best " — William Bonder 
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An Establishment of One 

I HI DIARirS Or EVEIYN WAUGH 

edited by Michael Davie. Little Blown. 818 paxes. $17 50 


B ritish literary events usually arrive in ( 
the U S disheveled, talked out and a 
yeai late As L'velyn Waugh noted, how- , 
ever ‘punctuality is the vutue of the i 
boied." and there was little time to Ire \ 
that last September when 800 pages of ' 
his diaries fell on I ondon like a V-1 1 he i 
bu// had been heard for some lime 1 he ! 
Ohwrvet and the I ondon Sunday limes • 
had teased a few thin gray hans of scan¬ 
dal with piepublication excel pis ( hi is - 
lopher Sykes aullion/ed biography „p 
peaied soon after It made ample use ol 
ihe dunes that Waugh began irt 1911 at 
age seven and continued on and olf un¬ 
til a veai before he died in 1966 I he orig¬ 
inals now lie pi excised and climate con 
tioiled in a lilciarv 1 oiest lawn at the 
Univeisitv of 1 exas not a small nonv 
lor the man who wreaked hilarilv on the > 
Ameiican wav of death m Ihe Loved One 
Since Waughs own death, his lepu 
tation has been skillfully embalmed by 
ihe Jovbovs (9 lournalrsm and lu-ciit 



grace - that could lead Waugh at the 
height of his fame and good fortunes to 
ask. Why am I not at ease’ Why is it I 
smell all the time wherevei I turn the reek 
of the Displaced Persons C amp’ 

I hui ics I cl i tor Michael Davie does 
not piesume to answci that question Ills 
|oh which he has performed with unob¬ 
trusive competence was to piovidc con 
else background explanations and dele¬ 
tions m accordance with British libel laws 
and his own sense ol decency Waugh 
lumscll was responsible loi the most no¬ 
table omission the Oxford entries that 
icfci to his undergraduate adventures nr 
homosexualilv I here aie no diaries to 
cover his cuckolding and the collapse of 
his lust mamage m 1929 I or his hal 
luc mat ions m I9S-4 one must refer back 
to (alheil Pinfold 

T he leadei who is unaware of Waugh 
the artist might easily believe that the 
wiiter of these diaries was simply an ovei- 
ly educated snob a widclv traveled glut¬ 
ton and a dipsomaniac Ihe references 
to meals eaten and alcohol drunk are stag- 
geiing His class ccinsclousness is some¬ 
what to the i ight of I ouis XIV It is im¬ 
pudent and exorbitant to demand truth 
from the lower classes he notes after a 
lifetime of not really trying His anti-Se- 


Morc precisely there aie two rep¬ 
utations the aitisl and the man 
Waugh the wilier needs little touch¬ 
ing up Such novels as Dei line anil 
I all l lie Bodies Blink Misihie/ 
■I I landfill of Dust St oop and that 
masterpiece ol Woild War 11 the 
Swoul ol llonoiii trilogy estab¬ 
lished him as one ol the centurv s 
finest satmsts Ihe Dianes under¬ 
score just how closely Waugh s he 
lion followed his life fiom high 
jinks at p vhc schcx>l to the hal¬ 
lucinations chionicled in Ihe Oi- 
deal ot Oilhei f Pinfold (19571 

Ihe slots of the man is a pe¬ 
rennial rerun in England where it 
is constantly looped through a cul¬ 
ture whose model n alterations were 
both feared and foreseen by the 
conservative Waugh It is the story 
of a modest publisher s son whose 
intelligence ambition and talent 
lofted him from the bourgeois pro¬ 
fessional class into the wor'd of the 
Bright Young People, titled literal! 
and London clubs where a gentle¬ 
man might gel gloriously or mo¬ 
rosely drunk amongst his peers 
Yet Waugh was an Establish¬ 
ment of one His genius, self-knowl¬ 
edge and frequent self-loathing set 
nimapait Roman Catholicism, to 
which he converted in 1930, pro¬ 
vided an intellectual and utual 
iramework for his deeply pessimis¬ 
tic vrew of his institutions and at- 
Mchnents indeed ol all mankind 
It was the classical view of lost L-.den 



Waugfi and Wife Laura in 1937, shortly after their marriage 


milic remarks aie' too persistent to 
be riicie bhmpish affectations Jews 
whocniss his path arceithci elude 
shaip in social climbers Postwar 
Nuinberg is ‘ full of tier man Jews 
in American uniforms photograph¬ 
ing one another in the ad of giving 
the ha/ 1 salute from Hitler s ios- 
trum ’ He deems ihe wai dimes 
trials themselves an injudicious 
tiavesly ' 

T he Waugh who disliked outsid¬ 
ers appeals to have formed 
carlv As a 16-year-old he exam¬ 
ined the problem of maintaining ex¬ 
clusivity in his school cluh and de¬ 
cided the chief difficulty is 
dissuading self-confident undesir¬ 
ables The altiaclion and distaste 
for the roaiing and fleshy 20s tnat 
propel 1'i/e Bodies are amply dem¬ 
onstrated I veivone was wearing 
a new sort of jumper with a high col¬ 
lar lather becoming and most con¬ 
venient for lechery because it dis¬ 
penses with all unromunlic gadgets 
like studs and lies It also hides the 
boils with which most of the young 
men seem to have encrusted then 
necks 

Waugh the father ol six con¬ 
cedes thai my children wcuiy me 
i can only see them as defective 
adults feckless destructive Invo- 
lous sensual humourless ’ When a 
daughter dies 24 hours after her 
birth he writes "l saw her when 
she was dead a blue slatey colour 


-of damnation without Gods "The reek of the Displaced Pei sons <amp 


Poor little girl she was not want- 
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GP Quartz, 
an elegant 
expression 
of extreme 
precision 
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Precision to within 5 seconds a 
month and enduring reliability, 
confirmed by the Neuchatel Obser¬ 
vatory's own independent tests, 
constitute no mean achievements. 
Especially when further enhanced 
by the GP Quartz's flawless con¬ 
temporary styling. 

And if is a style with impressive 
substance: the guarantee of years 
of durably perfect timekeeping on 
your wrist. 
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Books 


ed ” Turned outward, such detached cru¬ 
elty could become the most savage wit 
When his former comrade-in-arms and 
former friend Randolph Churchill came 
through suigery foi a benign lunggiowth, 
Waugh remai ked that ‘ it was a tvpical tri¬ 
umph of modern science to tind the only 
pail of Randolph that was not malignant 
and remove it' 

The bleakest passages of the Dianes 
suggest that despite his religious faith. 
Waughs true quarrel was with an unre¬ 
sponsive God He was well aware that his 
comic genius had enabled him to vent his 
I injured pride and hostility on his fellow 
| man and he knew the price he paid fot it 
J I rttiy for 24 Match 1962 ‘Whites 7 pm 
! I sit alone in the hall A member known 


Osgood makes the first appioach Speak¬ 
ing for the tape lecorder that is the hedge 
against future failure Osgood reports that 
the thing is in a neatly made wooden tox, 
as usual No wnes or fuses are visible 
The customary message is scrawled across 
the top 'Buggei the Queen Mum ' The 
I R A . of course 

Osgood tetuins for a brief conference 
with Thomas, in which there is nothing 
useful to say This was to have been 
Thomas' turn but Osgood has taken his 
place Thomas is the most experienced 
bomb-disposal expeit in England called 
out of retirement when Irish terrorists be¬ 
gan stepping up their bombing attacks in 
Noithern Ireland But he has exhausted 
his supply of nerve It is not a mallei of 


to me by sight but not hy name older than j steady hands a watchmakei s skill is not 
1, of the same build but better dressed, I required All that is necessaiy is tv' pry 
said Why aie you alone ’ Because no one the top off the wiioden box and cut a sin- 
wants to speak to me ' I c.tn tell you ex- gle wire bcToie the hour hand of the alarm 
actly why, because you sit there on your clock ■ caches the soldered contact point 
arse looking like a stuck pig ' The Dm- Usually there is time 1 homas is no long- 
ries aie conclusive evidence lhai it was a ei suie 

self-inflicted wound R.Z. Sheppard Now Osgood makes his second ap¬ 

pioach to the bomb in Westminster 
_b H - ^_ B _ |^_ B - Abbey calmlv reporting his piogrev- 

I iclf I IcICb I ICfC And disappears in a gieal llash of blue 

“ . 7 light When Thomas who is stunned hv 

TIME BOMB the blast recoveis consciousness he luids 

hv James D Atwater lb* 11 a new and much cleveiei bomb mak- 

Viktng. 239 pages, $8 95 ' el is working foi (he ten ousts lie must 

deal with the man because thclc is no 


Tick, Tick, Tick 

TIME BOMB 
by James D Atwater 
Viking. 239 pages. 5 8 95 


T he drill is to walk to the bomb alone 
describing whal can be seen Majoi 
Thomfts, weary and middle-aged, loo old 
for the game takes sheltei behind a pil¬ 
lar in Westminslei Abbey as his fnend 


f> I n ( wo P *. 



I Novelist Janies O. Atwater 

I At home with vai legated forms of fear 


one else to do it 

Authoi James I) Atwalei.a Iivn as- j 
socidle edtloi who has lived in I ondon i 
and patiolled with bomb-disposal units in ] 
Belfast, has shadowed this gutty convim.- j 
ing thriller m shades of giay He knows 1 
the variegated forms of middle age of j 
woikmg-class I ondon ol teal A thm i 
spnal of smoke was culling up ftom one j 
coinci of the top He could smell the al- ; 
mond scent ‘You son of a bitch said 1 
Thomas looking sliaighl down into the 
box T he horn hand was nearly touch- , 
mg the nipple of metal Atwater s >tage j 
machinery creaks a bil as Thomas and 
his bomb-making opponent are Nought 
together, but the resolution is authinlic, 
and properly somber The rights and 
wrongs of the Catholic-Protestant, Irish- 
Lnglish struggle aie lost in echoes of past 
foulness The gray of gelignite is the only 
visible futuie -- John Show 

Cold Comfort 

THE ICE AGE | 

hy Margaret Drabble \ 

Knopf, 295 pages. $8 95 

! 

T ypically. Margaret Drabble's heioines j 
have been wry intelligent women pit- | 
ting their v i\ id psyches against their drab i 
oi otherwise unsatisfying outei lives Her ■ 
eighth novel alters this formula Charac- \ 
ters, female and male, no longer have the 
luxury of pursuing self-fulfillment or fret- , 
ting a tout personal unhappiness They ! 
are loo preoccupied with current events i 
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Business is talking 

Business is what keeps the world going round And the absolutely 
essential element of business is this: communication. Simply put: 
talking. Talking to get your products to the rigid markets at the 
right time. Talking to line up the right suppliers. Talking to service 

you' n,;sfoT"cr« 

But in today's far-flung world, when you talk about talking, you're 
really talking about telecommunications. 

And when you talk about telecommunications, you're talking 
about Fujitsu 

Fujitsu, with activities in more than 100 different countries, is 

one of the world's leading makers ot telecommunications equip 
ment and systems and also Japan's top computer maker. Integra¬ 
ting these unique dual capabilities, Fujitsu produces advanced 
computer-based electronic switching systems. 

If your telecommunications capabil¬ 
ities aren't up to the job, come see FUJITSU LIMITED 
Fujitsu. We'll keep you talking. And CWn imMms and electronic> 

that's just good business. 


I'Ayn, J»D*n 
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with the Ultima of England's economic 
decline, fcatimng a cast of millions of in¬ 
voluntary hit players 

Drabble focuses on a much smaller 
group, all of whose lives have been un¬ 
pleasantly atlevted by political lealities 
Anthony Keating ts recuperating trom a 
heart attack A go-go property speculator 
dui mg the flush <SOs, ho has been left tee 
lenng near bankruptcy by the collapse of 
land prices ills friend dud financial ad¬ 
viser I en Wmcobank, is serving a four- 
yeai prison term for fraud Kitty l-ried- 
mann loses a foot and her husband in a 
random ten oust bombing Keating’s lov¬ 
er Alison Murray has a teen-age daugh¬ 
ter jailed lot reckless driving in a Balkan 
t ommumsl state ‘l upland was a safe 
shabby mangy old lion now. she mused 
Anyone could tweak her tail ” 

Since curient liclion is still overpop- 


MAKI> t ( | • on 



British Author Margaret Drabble 


j l.noitgli toyivc solipsism a good name \ 

| ulated with navel ga/eis, rl is refreshing | 
i to find characters who are willing to j 
i stare instead at newspaper headlines and | 
j slock quotations But the relentless public- j 
j spiritedness of everyone m The lee Aye j 
I sometimes seems almost comical in its i 
! portentousness With no apparent irony. 

’ Drabble describes one of Alison’s con- 
I vetsations with Keating "She spoke of 
I the stale of the nation During a get- 
| logether between Keating, his ex-wife 
I and then children, they tailed of his 
J father's funeral, of the sale of the old 
i house, of the problems of squatters, of 
j property lights and the property mar- 
| ket, of inhci ltance, and wills, and money, 
j and Noith Sea Oil. of leaseholds and free- 
' holds of solicitors and stamp duty ’Chat- 
| tei like lhat is enough to give solipsism 


a good name Yet such lapses are the ac¬ 
cidental by-products of an interesting and 
impressive experiment A champion and 
biographer of Arnold Bennett, Drabble 
has produced an argumentative novel 
very much in the oratorical mold fa¬ 
vored by Bennett and his content poranes 
When she wants a point emphasized oi 
a warning heeded, she consciously le- j 
sorts to long-outmoded fictional devices 
the mtei polaled essay and the abrupt 
dismissal of chaiacleis who no longer 
serve her pur pose 

I hat purpose is not just to entertain 
but to addiess hei countrymen during a 
time of national crisis It may no longer 
be possible for the novel to serve as such ! 
a podium loo many olhei diversions com | 
pele fin the public s attention But Vhc j 
he 'ter is Drabbles reminder lhat will- , 
ers are also citizens of a dangeious. un- | 
certain world and that sixial lesponsihl- j 
iiy need not be parked outside Ihe door 1 
of the study Paul Gray 
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My Datsun - 
keeping rally excitement in my life. 



Being a ’ eal i ar enthu ansi, Ivc 
followed t«r t ind l’nx r.iting .ill over 
Iaii ope I’ve testi’d mv '.kills .uul 
my D.itsun in .1 lew ro.id 1 allies loo 
Nly business doesn’t allow me 
the time anymore, but 1 continue 
to drive <1 Datsun lor the supenoi 
driving I eel it gives me 1 he overall 


engineering is superb and the engine 
ilselt is vei\ lough Repairs are less 
ot ,i problem and taster to make 
1 get good overall economy 
on long trips, aveiaging more than 
30,000km a ye.v My Oat sun rides 
comfortably, and it's a secure 
leeling to see Datsun service shops 


wherever 1 go 

Now my sister is learning to 
drive She says my Datsun is easy 
to drive and I know it's a very sate 
ear It's proven itself to me m rally 
lacing .md normal driving 
conditions, so 1 recommended that 
she buy a Datsun too 


DATSUN 

rrgin Product of NISSAN 






There must be a reason 
why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - 
King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you 
true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size 
really satisfies. 






me* 

Anthropologist 
Richard Leakey 
with Homo hahitis *\ 




“See my country by train. 

Your face will light up when you do.” 


' Down tin- sheet l\ ,] ( t ntiilli'S old temple <) 
minute's w.ilk .uni thr pit-sent In < on it s tin pnst" 
Tint's Mind AmtniUt|.im.i, dd, t<ilktiu| nboiit .1 
subjett that's nc.ii tiiid dear to his limit Im. home 
kind Sti l ank.i 

Alf led s .1 It nil 1 si oil 11 er in Si 1 I ,111k a's k.nlw.iv 
"loilllst St'HKt' With v ms of 1 .illw.iv seivit e 
to Ills I 1 edit, lie IS mole tll.lll gil.llllied to t.llk about 
. 1111 1 show you Sn 1 .ink.1 The ti mpl'-s I he v.e.i gieen 
ten giowing mens rhe tinditioiul hnndvnn nits 
nnJ 1 intis ol the lull > ountiy I10111 which In hnils 
loiinsms gmwn into n ln>| industry in Sri 1 nnkn 
nnd Allied loves heiin| n pait ot it nil I oves me> tm<| 
peti(>le horn nil ovt 1 tin' world And loves the wny 
hues light up when visilois bo.ild ins ti.lui Histl.llli - 1 
I hut's Allied s wny ol loudly dest nlmig the new 
d-du xe system of nil 1 olid 1 tinned t I sit lies torn 
missioned spt t ih< .illy toi sightseeing in Si 1 1 nnkn 
riu new t out lit s 1 epl.it e out old hot boxes,' 
sny , Allied ' I hey 1 lente .1 t heeihll nnd combs table 
titmospheie Mo one swents it out uny mine We 
even huve modem dining facilities nbodiiT' 

f or the thousunds of visitois to Sri Lnnku yearly, 


sightseeing qt'l tin lilt 1 ifjht tint k when the new 
tniiiis st.iiled 11 >llni<| Act Hiding to Alfred, "Idle 
k’nil'vny lomist Seivic e owes its suit ess todny to 
these tldins Mow, dll oui tjuests vow to letum 111 
the tlltllK " 

Sn I diiku’s ttiunsts hud no icjtsi tti.if the tram 
that 1 dined them in su< ti weathei wise comfort was 
made t>y Mitathi ()r that Hitachi ingenuity —in 
t vt lytlnnt) horn eler tncal home appliances to 
telei ommunicdtions 
equipment tins been 
ti*‘tti'i 1 rit| people's lives 
foi Ml yeais Were 
tiedic dted to doing OUI 
(test, oinking piodiit ts 
with people like Allied 
• inti his tjuests in mind 



# HITACHI 

1 • 1 ■« ■» 1 «ti i'. ifui it j .ri 1 


■ti * ('jij'iiK ht 


In-In tiiil 1 it* I1111* 1» It <• 1 1 1I1 im fipnpmt ui 

f| 'll I'll Ml- 'll-III 4 ■ |lll( i. lit (It I lr I tlu'lir ■, ,||||< hnim dl'plutl' 


Whose “Rights”? 

Ill lilt" luliioi V 

Next to Isiael x Moshc Dayan on the I 
Middle last eover I Oct 171 is his sow 
VVc shall not negotiate for a Palestinian 
state 

llow itonic that this attitude should 
lie taken by the leadeix of a people who 
only dO sears ago wete pleading foi the 
light to a homeland of then own Whs | 
is not the right ol the Palestinians as sal- j 
id as was the light of the Isi.ielis in 1945’ | 
(icoiyc P Ihy/iluntl j 
Uti\t titlcio ( olil ! 

So Piesident C attei suss I lie legit- I 
iniate lights of the Palestinian people I 
nitisl be tecogni/ed j 



lias he esci asked the \iabs to c\- | 
plain whs tlnough the seats l l MS to IW>7 ! 
I lies lies ci iecogni/cd the lights ol the 
Palestinia..i.md nesei gave them the land i 
Hies want Isiael togise them nose ’ 

1 

Something smells in the Middle I axi | 
besides oil j 

led Koh'ihn | 
I iinti/nnootl III i 

It a fi lend ol Isiael s like the l 1 S Imdx 
u difficult to stand by Us solemn ptom- 
ixex him ean anyone luge Isiael to dust 
a mac pionuse sshteh iniyli be made bs 
the Aialsx m exchange foi gismg up se- , 
cine bordeis ’ 

/ con Pa/snay 
I t>\ Incclcs 

•\s a military man I ask myself 
Would I light tri the Middle I ast ’ I an- 
>wer Ves Hut the teal question is flow 
ilo I tun ins l oid on chicken soup’ 

hm Mm on 
( opium l ' S M ( 

('llII OKt< 

I he mentality of the Palestinian I. ib- 
-lat im < )rgam/aiio.i is neatly epitomized 
i’s its statement ‘If any Palestinians us 
togi to Geneva w.thout out apptosalthes 
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will be assassinated Wc absolutely will 
not tolerate that 

It this is how the P I O legatdx its 
own. what can otheis expect ’ j 

I on nek Diowin j 
lei molcin , 

| 

I he su'tds Holocaust menlalits gisc ' 
the lmpiexxion i'f delusional thinking on 
the pait of lews and that these loclmps [ 
eif suspicion hetiasal eic ate not based i 
on any realns Jews do not have the pmh [ 
lemx thes exist with people who us to ; 
dens that the Holocaust happened 

Soiiiu k>>/» m I 
\oi ill Doi {mouth Mow \ 

I 

j 

■\ie the Israelis it i.itional ’ As the say¬ 
ing goes \ on may be paianoid but that I 
elocsn t mean tiles te not out to gel sou | 
< to ole 11 'tnlt OHu 
I), I \loi ( oh/ 

The joint l 1 S -Soviet statement The 
I'SSR ean now sit down and proudly 
watch the l' S cans out tile Soviet Mid 
die L ast policy almost to the lotlei j 

Mot: lion | 
./an solan j 
i 

I 

Bom Once Was Enough 

I m incensed .it youi suggestion that 
Piesident Cartel us to mu/'le oui 1 list 
Hiothei |<)el I7| In a wen Id addicted to 
pietenlious sham Hilli e ailei eit|oys and [ 
insists on |itxl being nmisclf m spite ol | 
the massive handicap of a genetic com- j 
cidciuc Obviously heinn bom once wax ; 
enough foi him j 

/ i onk Pi nu ll | 
I loicmt l/o ! 

Hills s piohiable aciisilies pi use once | 
again that as they say sou II nesci ro I 
biokc undeiestimaum' the taste o| the j 
\meilean public j 

I H / It nunc | 
P’llMuiich 


Plan Ahead 

Hiaso foi the aim lex on old age |Ocl 
101' But sou omit oi.c >ciy important f.ic- 
toi the lexponxihilits of the individual 
himself to face the piohlcm m advance 
•\ sale shekel in a a aim s|'oi with in 
temiitlent tourist adventures is riot 
enough because we all need a continuing 
sense ol achievement something nunc 
than a good crop ol stung beans Whs 
xhouldn I the wise one start at 50 to de¬ 
cide how he wants to live at (>5 and 75 
and whethei he wants to satisfy htx own 
cuitosity oi work foi his community ’ 

/ Icon in P .Spent ci 
Pout 

I find it iionic that fiMt repotted 
the HOth birthday ci lebialmn ol Pope 
Paul VI in the same issue that contained 
Now, the Revolt of the Old " 

While debate tages in the U S on the 


issue of mandators lelircmcnt at age fi5 j 
Sebastiano Cardinal Baggio. M, and Set- I 
gio C atdinal Pignedoli 07 emeige as the , 
piomment candidates to succeed Paul i 
should the need arise Possibls an audi- I 
dice with the Pontiff present oi future 
would pioduce apprecialiun lor the wis¬ 
dom of age 1 

II ilfuctl P I lot in 1 
.Still-hull! • 


Culturally Deprived 

I went to sec I olcnlmo |<)ct 171 be¬ 
cause I adoie Rudoll Nuieyes I expect¬ 
ed it to be banal and contused and it 
was llowcsoi il we ignoie your intellc-c- 
luali/mg and go see I olcniino ansssay 
please loigise us We aie cuituiully de- 
pnsed In the movies out now a good- 
looking man is haul to Imd 

( ci chit Dm \t 
■Sih ci S/u my Mil 


A Sorry Lot 

So Judge Silica feels that Messrs 
Mitchell lialdeman and I hihchman 
have shown enough remoise to have then 
sentences ieduced |Oct 171 Will this new 
ciiteiion be also looked at when leview- 
mg the sentences of oui pusoneis who 
.lie not rich and powei ful ’ 

lohn Monyon 
l/xihii Inn \ > 

Judge Su ica may have stumbled upon 
the solution to oui overcrowded prisons 
\fler leading Ins luxtitiealion foi the time 
ieduction given the Wateigale delen 
dams I look an unutheial sui'es ol the 
men heic at 1 eavcnwotlh Prison lo ms 
sutpitse K2 5', stated they weie truly 
sons loitunatcls lot all ol us most of 
the men hete ate not as sons as the Wa 
let gate lot 

II i/lioni kenvon 
zi .xw.syi / <: 

I coicnwtnih hum 

Cold Words 

Re youi inlet stew with South Mil 
can lustice Minister James Krugo |IM 
171 his lianslation of Du loot tin kmul as 
meaning Well I m sons will hoodwink 
nobody familial vvnh the \lnkaans Ian 
guage klugei used these woids to de¬ 
scribe his iespouse to the death and al¬ 
most cciiain muidei of Black I ta.ici 
Steven Biko 1 he winds mean It leaves 
me cold I’hey do not and cannot have 
any other meaning 

Ha hi 11 hu lima 
I on,Ion 


Beware an Iceberg Cartel 

Whs not declare the iexcises of flesh J 
watei in the ice caps to be an asset be- ‘ 
longing equal Is toevciyonc ’ 1 he fust mb- ; 
hie by Saudi Aiabtas Pnncc I tusal |Oet , 
1 7J will lead swtills 1 m xuic to a tech- 1 

J 

1 
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nology that will consume this ancient and 
vital resource 

We used to think oil was inexhaust¬ 
ible. remember'’ We may wake up some 
day soon to find that the oil cartel has cor¬ 
nered the available water as well 

Ellen M Manganaro 
Westtown, Pa 


1 1<?/ mu/t d<? ( a / //<’/ ('■'?' 

\t,. y 4 , 




THE CARTIER LIGHTER IS THE ONLY 
LIGHTER GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
The mechanism is designed to meet the 
highest standard of technical precision 
An invisible hinge preserves the pure 
unbroken lines of the lighter and the gas 
tank and mechanism are easily changeable 
This is the unique technology which 
et&ures the lighter is always in perfect 
condition 

ft is guaranteed against all mechanical 
detects and can be serviced at any point 
of sale throughout the world This is 
the service Caftier offeis for all its 
products 


Give the Clerihew Its Due 

You aie rathei less than just in call¬ 
ing the Duke of fdinburgh’s little veise 
on I reddie I aker ' unrhythmie doggerel” 
lOct 101 It is in fact a clerihew, a spe¬ 
cific verse form invented by, and named 
for Edmund Clenhew Bentley (1875- 
1956), English wit and author of detec¬ 
tive novels A piopei clenhew consists of 
two couplets that humorously chatacter- 
i/e a person whose name piovidcs one of 
the thymes 

One of the best known, which I be- j 
lieve to have been one of Mr Bentley’s ; 
own 

Sir ( hnupfi/iei H'len 

Saul, lam going to dine with some 
men 

If anyone mils 

Sav / m designing Si Paul s 

Chttstopher Ihgg 
Lincoln. Neh 

File hrst clenhew wntten by Bent- 
Icy at 16 when he was attending a lectuic 
on chemistiy 

Sii llumplnev Da\ i . 

Detested gravy 

He lived in the odium 

(>/ having dtsniveled sodium 


George the I hud 
Ought iu‘iei to hose oci lined 
One ion onli wonder 
At so grotesque a blunder 


H R Irwin 
losva Cit). Iowa 


Rottn Fox 
New > orh Citv 


Busy Signal for the Busy 

An alternative to taking the phone off 
the hook to get a busy signal |C'»ct 101, at 
least here in Europe, is to dial one digit 
l he line is then blocked until the phone 
is back on the hook 1 use this ruse while 
waiting for an important call when 1 have 
to go out for a few minutes The person 
who dials my number gets a busy signal 
and waits a few minutes and dials again, 
by which time I am back 

Nika Krzei zunowu z 
Munich 
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Get the taste 





Don’t just 
admire Dimple- 

enjoy it. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T he quciuionvlooking fellow ^rouehmi 1 , ne\t lo Anlhiopologist Richaul 
Leake, on ruir cover ihiv week is Horn,) liubih\ a 1 million->car-oIu hom- 
inid who was one of ihe piedcsessois of llomi< \apn'in His leinsainalion loi 
the Stiense section stoiv on the onpms ol man was the inspiration «>f \it Oi- 
icetiir Wallci Hemaul and Photogiaphei ( ail tiSihei who saw the slorv of 
man s loots as a pis tonal as well as anlhiopolopisal shallenpe 

But the lehiilh ol Homo hubtln was not easv 1 isshet asked HoIIvwixkI 
Makeup \Hisl Bob OHiadmish whose siedits nislude work loi Heath' 
mama and the Hallmath Hall ot l-atm to piepaic a mask of Homo hahiln 
from Leakev ssketshes A mbhei mivdel wa:.made in New 1 oik whish I issh- 
ei and OBradovish then t.x.k to leakev m Nairobi I here the anlhropol- 
ogist ordered several revisions, and OBradovish made a new model Ihe 
shopping list he gave our Nairobi bmeau insluded a pan of brown glass 

eyes a deail lahhu arid 
| false evelashes and he 
also t es|nested a |>sivinal 
. guard to piolssl Ins Ssjuip 
merit and handiwork limn 
wlialevei havud. might 
link in the bush In three 
1N hi'ui days (> lii ado 
visli fashioned a plaslei 
head iruxlcled from skull 
fiagments then used the 
head to mold a lalev mask 
of a Homo hahiln fase A 
K - n\an voluntee/ wore 
the mask foi I isi her s 
sovei photsigiaph taken 
in the desolate Rift Val¬ 
les outside Nauohi 

Leakev was impiesscd When f IMI Inst said they warned me to pose 
with Homo iiul>!li<, 1 thought it was a joke, he savs But the lesult is i|inte 
good the 1 photo shows lhal while the Human head has shanged thiough evo¬ 
lution the hislv ol eailv man is similar to that of l.ntav s man 

I he sio[v was written h\ Petci Stolet with .issistaiise from I Svdnor 
VandeTsshnndt ami edited bv Icon I at off D.tvisl Wixxl tun Nairobi 
bin can shis-l spent two weeks interviewing leakev and ln> eolleapues in 
susb vamd sepings as the antfiropologist's samp m noilheni Kenva the 
noisy sahin ol ihe four-seal Cessna that leakev use 1 -, to gel there and the 
fossil storage room m I lit- basement of Nanobi s Inter national 1 oms I eak 
ey Memorial Institute As in anthropology, \\ oixl notes interpietrng, 
the mass ol data that tilled mv notebooks pi.wed more dithsuli than sol- 
lee ling it 



i O’Bradovich adjusts mask with Fischer and Leakey 
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COVER STORY: p. 44 Recent discoveries In Richard l 
I cukes and other anthropologists have shed new light on the 
1 ancient unguis of man Man> anthropologists now think man 
! descends fiom an eailv ape that loamed the eaith moie than 
i 14 million veais age' This cicahite evolved into llneo types of 
beings, one of which is the ancestoi of todav s great apes, one 
of which became eMind and one of which is believed to 
1 have lieen an eaily ancestoi of man The evolution of man 
! w„s influenced In a shill in the woilds climate that caused 
; forests to lecede small groups of these creatines learned to 
' suivive m the expanding gtasslands f ventuully some ol then 
| descendants look up hunting an activity that requires coop- 
I oration and planning In this situation, evolution fjvoied those 
I with the gieatesl biainpowei In l<J72 1 cakev (who is the son 

■ of the famed anthiopologrsts I otns and Mats 1 eakev) and his 
I team made the discovers that true man had already emerged 
; 2 million years ago thev found a skull of that age with a 
i brain half the si/e of modem man s l eakev s work has hi ought 
; him to conclude lh.it large numbers ot oigamsins have bc- 
j come extinct In his writings, lie has raised the possibility 
! that this could also lie mans fate if he docs riot leant hum 
! his past 

i 

THE WORLD: p. 8 As West (ictmany bulled Ilauns-Martin 
I Schlever Iasi week terrorism continued in other areas of rhe 

■ world In -Vhu Dhabi Palestinian gunmen accideiitallv killed 
I the local Minister of State lor fiirergn Allans apparently 
, missing then presumed taiget Syria s visitiru> I oieign Mm- 
i istei two french nationals were kidnaped m Maui llama 

; and in 1 he Netherlands, Maunts (‘Maupte l C aiansa was 
kidnd(x.’d his captors probably belonged to the same gang 
I that was ies|x'nsih!e foi Sdrleyei s kidnaping and death the 
Red Armv 1 action West ijcrmanv remained braced for the 
: worst No vine can regard himself as safe said t hancelloi 
I I lelmut Schmidt 

p. 10 1 he l 'ruled Nations may lie on the verge ol adopting a 
1 mandatory aims embargo against South .Africa A voluntary 
aims i-mhaigo ha-, been on the li N hcioks since ivM \\est- 

■ ein nations rejected a call fc't economic sanctions 

p. 14 t hair man Mua Kuo-leng announced last week that the 
\ cimvixatum of the fifth National People's Congiess would 
take place next spring file dclav ta^itlv conceded that Hua 
could not count firmly on the support of the 4 000 delegates 
; Meanwhile several lop military ofliects have been shifted 
, appatentlv to strengthen Ifuas support in the upper reaches 

■ ol the Red Arms 

p. 15 Italian C oiiimuinst Party leader I mua Bcrlmgucr 
, recently wrote to an Italian bishop saving that religion can 
provide a stimulus toward building a socialist society Ber- 
Iinguer seemed to he seeking a dialogue wnh Italy s powerful 


Roman Catholic C hutch He also appealed interested in pto- 
1 siding icjssuiancc to Catholic voters who might he tempted 
1 to vote for Communist candidates | 

' p. 18 A Japanese-Soviet partnership has struck what has j 
been described as one ol the majoi oil finds in Asia in the 
Sea of Okhotsk Some geologists estimate there may be bil- j 
' lions of banels of low-sulfur crude in the aiea But i.iptutmg I 
the oil from its subletlanean depths promises lo he a lor- 1 
midable task f rom October to June, the surging waters in ] 
I the region are bo/en 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 30 formal complaints of 
dumping bv foreign manufacturers are beginning to pile up at 
the Ameiican Iieasuiy Department I'S Steel rccenlly ac¬ 
cused Japan s six biggest steelmakers of dumping ihen prod¬ 
ucts in the US market Othei angiy American manufac 
lurers also claim that Japanese companies have been doing 
the same with television sets, CB ladios motoicydes and 
othei consumer goods A lew say that some Japanese man¬ 
ufacturers have been making under tfre-table payments to 
American importers who buy then products as a way ol get- 
trng around the anti-dumping law 

p. 32 1 he US must decide this week whether to remain a 
nicmbci of the International Labor Oigani/alion the Cicneva- 
based group that deals with international labor standards for 
workers but which has become increasingly politicized in 
recent years Iwo years ago US Sen clary of Stale Henry 
Kissinger Ihicatened American withdrawal after the I I O 
had condemned Israel and had granted the Palestine liber¬ 
ation Organization observer status If the U S dives pub out, 
the organization will be denied one-quarter of its annual bud¬ 
get of SK<) million and as many as 400 staffers may be fired 


1 SHOW BUSINESS: p. 34 Steven Spielberg the ditcc.or of 
1 Jaws has fashioned a new movie that will inevitably be eom- 
1 pared to Star Wars A science-fiction film that deals with 
! unidentified flying ob|ccts. Close encounters oj the rhud Kind 
i stars I ranee's famed movie directoi Francois Tiuffaut Rich- 
1 aid Drey fuss and Melinda Dillon ‘ Close Encounters is a cel- 
I chiation not only of childrens dreams but also of the movies 
! that help fuel those dreams,' says 7 iMt 's Frank Rich 

I 

! BOOKS: p. 58 Journalist Michael Herr, who fur a time 
i covered the Viet Nam War for an American magazine, 
j has written a provocative account of his experiences ob- 
' serving that struggle Flerr candidly admits tn Dispatches 
[ that the lite-and-death battles and conditions were both 
J enchanting and appalling This paradox perhaps helps 
j explain why war continues to thrive, in spite of all its obvious 
I hotrors 
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Now fly nonstop 



Hong Kong to San Francisco 


Sydney to Los Angeles 


Auckland to Los Angeles 






Tokyo to New York 
Tokyo to San Francisco 
Tokyo to Los Angeles 




That's right. Pan Am's cutting hours off flying time to 
the West Coast with three new 747SP nonstop 
flights: Hong Kong to San Francisco, Sydney to 
Los Angeles, and Auckland to Los Angeles. 

What's more, we still have the only non¬ 
stop service from Tokyo to New York 
— in addition to our Tokyo to Los 
Angeles and Tokyo to San Francisco 
nonstop service. 

More nonstop flights, more time for you 
after you get there. In fact, Pan Am flies non¬ 
stop to the U.S.A. from more places in the Pacific 
than any other airline. 





Experience makes the difference. 
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The Spreading Brushfire 

Another kidnaping, even as the dead are mourned 


M aunts I 'Maiipic i C aiansa, 61 
had been playing bridge with 
fnends all evening at the ('on 
tinerital Club in the hean of 
Amsterdam As the Dutch-Jewtsh mil¬ 
lionaire businessman left the club shortly 
after 1 a nt last Friday, he was seized by 
armed men who hustled him into a wad¬ 
ing red sedan and spied away Nine houis 
late! an anonymous callet speaking in 
German, telephoned the daily Het I’auxil 
with the message that Dutch police had 
been expecting and dreading 'I his is the 
Red Anny hat lion We have ( aiansa 
You will hear from us 

A subsequent call demanded the ab¬ 
dication of Queen Juliana as ransom foi 
Caiansa The callei also insisted on the re 
lease of Knut l-olkcrts 25, a Red Army 
f-aclion member currently held in a pris¬ 
on cell in Maastricht for the slaying of a 
Dutch policeman in Utrecht on Sept 22 
Polkerts is also wanted in West Germa¬ 
ny on chuiges of taking patt m the Apul 
slaying of Prosecutor Siegfried Buback 
and the July killing of Banker luigen Pon- 
to. as well as foi questioning in the kid¬ 
naping of West German Industi uilist 
Harms-Mat tin Schlever who was abduct¬ 
ed 17 days before the Utrecht shooting 
Schlever s bodv was found in the Hunk 
of a car in Mulhouse, 1 tancc, not lai ftoni 
the German bolder two weeks ago short¬ 
ly after West Clerman commandos staged 
a daring rescue raid on a skyiacked 


I Lufthansa jet in Mogadishu Somalia' i 
Within hours of the lescue. three j 
| members of the Baader-Mcinhof gang [ 
| were found dead in then cells at i 
Slammheim prison in Stuttgart - almost j 
■ cerlainlv as the result ol a suicide pact ! 
! Their anarchist allies in the Red Army i 
, faction look up the v ry of' political mur- 
| dei and West German Chancellor Hel- 
! mut Schmidt warned his countrymen to 
j expect levenge “No one can regaid him- 1 
i sell as safe" j 

! Not even, as things turned out an af- 1 
table Dutchman who had nothing to do . 
, with the high drama of the week before 
, One of Hollands richest men Maupie \ 
i C aransa has been ail outspoken critic of 

! his country's welfare laws but he is hard- • 
ly the iadicals'archetypal oppressor 1 he i 
1 son of an Amsterdam coal and oil dealci, j 
| C aiansa lost both parents and two broth- I 
i eis in Nazi concentration camps, he was j 
! held bv Nazis in Holland for 13 weeks 
After the end ol World War II. he made 
; his fust foi tune (lading in military sur I 
j plus Later he shifted to real estate, and | 
in time came to own sevcial of the city's 
1 finest hotels i 

! t aiansa is known as a bridge enthu- : 
i siast a physical fitness addict and a 

I * -Winding in rcpiiils fnmi lloiul .ill (bur hij.ickcis 
1 sci Paksimians .isuKi.iif.il with Ihi nolnnnus ler 1 
] iciii.l VV.uli el Haddad thice died in iht Mop.id 
1 islin rani Ihc leuilti remained in a Somali hiispu.il I 
last week 


racing fan He is also a gregarious, good- j 
humored man who often stops to chat i 
with othei Amsterdummeis on his strolls ! 
through the streets of the city And he is 1 
a legendary soft touch, ever ready to hand j 
out a few hundred guilders to a person in 1 
need Indeed, one of his secretaries is em- j 
ployed full time just to answci his chanty ] 
mail His kidnaping piompted consider¬ 
able worry about who might be next A 
Dutch police anti-teiror squad has found ; 
lists ol prominent citizens m the posses- ; 
sion of ai tested C>ei mans 

B eyond Holland other leiionst vi , 
olence continued At Ahu Dhabi 
m the United Aiab I rrmales liaq- 
based Palestinian gunmen acct 
dentally killed the local Minister of State 1 
lor Kucign Affairs Seif Bin Cihobash 
Iheir presumed target Syria s visiting 
Foieign Mmistei Abdul Halim Rhad 
dani In a remote region of northwestern ■ 
Africa gucmllas ol the Pohsaito liout 
which is seeking independence foi the for 
met province of Spanish Sahaia, kid , 
naiied two 1 iciich nationals in Manilla 1 
ma bringing to 13 the numlx i ui I iemh 
hostages they aie lielicved to !<e holding 
somcwheie in Algena lollowmg a s[ie- 
cial Cabinet meeting m Paris, I tench IX’- , 
fense Mimstci Yvon Rouiges denounced i 
this vei liable act of piracy 

During the week West Germany hur 
ted its dead In Stultgail. Chancellor 
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martyrs and chanted political slogans A 
few earned banners Gl'DRt'N, andiu as 
AND JAN - lOKJt'KI 1) AND MURDF HI I) 
AI siamvuu im Inside and outside Gci- 
many, radicals voiced ihcu support with 
wall posters, communiques demonstra¬ 
tions and bombings In Italy youthful 
radicals fire-bombed West German stoies 
and offices threatened the lives of Gei- 
mun diplomats and even hut led three 
Molotov cocktails at the C onvenl of the 
German Pallotine Nuns on Rome's Jan- 
iculum Hill 

Meanwhile West Get man police 
ptessed their seardi foi It) leu ousts want¬ 
ed m connection with the 1 ulihansa skv- 
jacking and Schleyei's kidnap-mtndei 
Across the border 1 londi police weie 
combing the area aiotnid Mulhouse in¬ 
cluding the sutviving concrete bunkers of 
World War II s Maginol line which 
would make excellent hiding places in the 
dense forests of Alsace 


picked up the news of the Mogadishu laid 
on his secret transistor radio he tmmedi- 
atelv passed the word to the otlieis 
thiough Morse code signals This, the m- 
sesngutois speculated led tht prisoners to 
cat v out a carefully planned suicide pact 


T he icpott did not explain satisfac- 1 
null how the prisoners had conic 
into possession of pistols, knives 
«■' plosives and tadios It suggested 
that the items must have Ixien smuggled 
in some time beloie the piisoners were , 
put in solnatv continement following ' 
Schlevel s kidnaping Rjspe's pistol the I 
report revealed had been bought in Ba- ' 
sel hi Novcmbci I97ti Why the contia- ' 
band items escaped detection once inside : 
the pi ison is also unclear Its hard to 
imagine that the guaids did not know 1 
about tht m said one Justice Ministry of- i 
haul m Bonn One theory offered in the j 
stale governments icpoil is lhat the j 
Stammheim guaids may indeed have dis- ^ 
covered the hidden equipment, hut did riot j 
contisc.ite it because the leiit’usts threat- . 
cned icpnsals against their families t 
Coven the Baadei-Memhol gangs iccoid t 
ol savagery that would have heen no emp 
ty thieat ' 

W hile a l bitted Nations committee 1 
considered a resolution thal would con 
demn skyiacking and icquire stiiclei an 
poll security measures. West Gel mans 
weie steeling themselves loi still more at 
tacks bv (he Red 'rmy f action oi its al¬ 
lies in llic liner national nttwoik ol lei- 
ioi Somcwheie near Aachen an illegal 
ladio tiansmillci sputtered lor a lew min- 1 
Ules last week on the fiequeiicy used bv 
the U S aimed forces neiwoik Schleyer 
will not be the Iasi it promised l ailing 1 
foi the desti uction of the impel lalist coi- 
mpl rotten place that calls itself the f ed 
eial Republic ol Germany it continued 
Destroy all police stations banks city 
halls The light continues We will not 
stop until the last (government otiicul is 
wiped out ■ 


Communist poster deploring prison deaths 

< iiiiif;iii i’ “t om runution-t amp mcthod\ 

Schmidt and 7*K) othcial mom nets drawn 
uoin the i.inks ol government business 
. rid labor atteruled a stale funeral tor 
v. hleyei Aspolici shai pdiooicis jh tched 
■a the inolio|<s of buildings that sui t nund 
i 1 St Iberhaidst hurdi Piesident W al¬ 
ii r Sc heel in his eulogy described the 
struggle against lerroiism as 'he tight ol 
ivili/.ition against baibai tails Deel.ued 
Si heel II Ihis (lame is not smothered im- 
«<n diatdv the hi usbtiii will >piead t'vei 
die whole world 

Two days later t 000 radical ,-yinpa 
hi/ets and cunouli-seekeis attended a 
t'raveside service, also in Slultgait, foi ihe 
diice Baadcr-Meinhof g mg suicides An- 
ilteas Baadei Jail-Carl Raspe and Gu¬ 
dilin L nsslin Once again police were 
ilieie in force as West German ladicals 
some of them masked to conceal then 
identities- piaised the dead pi isoners as 


A 


11 Cietmany it seemed was undei- 
going a seeuiits check the gov- 
i eminent even sent its own secu- 
* rbi guaids to 13 foreign an pints 


camel all tliphls between Magma and 
West Germany Anxious to avoid such a 
blow to Us lorn ist induslrv the Spanish 
government leluclands agieed 

Investigations were also lontinumg 
Intel the deaths iif Baadei and the* other 
' members of Ins gang two had died of pis- 
lol wounds, the thud by hanging I he 
state government ot B.nlen-W'uiltenilieig 
which tuns SiammheiM pnson. issued a 
pielinunary report in the tei rousts'cells 
investigated had found hidden explo¬ 
sives riiAn blades a iadio and homemade 
Moi.se code equipment 1 hey theon/cd 
that when one prisoner Raspe had 
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Loneliness Is an Enemy 

Embargoes may sting, but not really hurt 


hi he isolated itnd ostrumed will 
in cun loneliness Ijyrichness is an cncnn 
of a pet son and of a nation h makes you 
do fun ns things stupid things— this we will 
have to guard against Rut we ion hiber¬ 
nate - -and Jairly long too All ot us, hlat k 
and white, will suffci Rut we will not he 
the only ones 

S o said Willem de Klerk ediloi of 
Die Fran water the country s influ¬ 
ential Afrikaans-lang.uage newspa 
per And that was the reaction of many 
white South Africans as they faced the 
all hut inevitable pi os pet t that the Unit¬ 
ed Nations this week would adopt a man¬ 
datory arms embargo against then mun 
tty for the first timt I he expected U N 
resolution--perhaps the fust in a senes 
that could lead to economic sanctions as 
well -was a dnect iesjx>nse to the Pic- 
lona government s latest wave of repres 
sion A week enrliei more than 50 black 
leaders had been placed undei detention 
and IS biask and interracial oigam/a- 
lions, the country s leading black news- 
papei, and secen white acliv ists and jour¬ 
nalists had been banned 


I South A flic a has foi years wed with 
' Israel foi the title of I he IJ N s leading pa- 
1 nah A voluntary aims embargo against 
; South Africa has been on the f N s books 
since 146^ but as recently as two years 
i ago the IIS Ur Ham and I ranee yoled 
against a Third World elfort to make the 
■ embargo mandatory Resentment against 
South Africa has been maiding however 
since the Soweto nots began P months 
I ago It has been luiihei fanned by the 
death in September of the imprisoned 
black political leader Stephen Biko An 
autopsy still to he released reportedly 
tinds i hat Riko’s death was caused bv ‘ex 
tensise head injury ol unknown ori¬ 
gin and an inquest begun two weeks ago 
and positioned will continue Nos 14 The 
South African crackdown on political dis¬ 
senters was the final straw 

I fie ( arid Administrations sell-de- 
si ribed point man Amhassadoi An 
drew Young, took the lead at the l' N 
• last week by slating that he luxoted ‘some 
foi in ol sanctions against Pictoua 
Young yxus accurately iclcgiaphmg the 
, Admtmstialioii s xiew Kcfenmg to the 
South African ciackdown at his Thutsday 


press conference President Carter de¬ 
clared I think it s important that we ex¬ 
press in no uncertain terms our deep and 
legitimate concern about those actions 
my decision has been to support strong 
sanctions against the sale of weapons to 
South Africa ’ 

However Washington is opposed to 
economic sanctions--a far more drastic 
step that it believes would he courUcipro- 
ductive T he Administration's goal is an 
aims embargo subject to renewal by the 
Security Council every six months The 
hope is that such a resolution would per¬ 
suade Pretoria to ease the stiictures of 
apartheid and teprcssion Young gained 
the support of the other Western mem 
bus of the Seeuiilv Council (Britain 
t ranee C unada and West tiermanvi for 
a carelullv worded resolution that would 
impose the at ms sanctions and also brand 
South Africa "a thieal to international 
peace and security W rth the help of Tan 
Anna s Ambassador Salim Salim and Ni¬ 
geria s I cslie II.illiman Young then 
began negotiations with the dV-memhei 
Alnc.in gioup the I'N s hugest bhv 
Most of the Africans lav.iied the far 
stlonger action ol all-out economic sane 
lums hut Young argued that stub a res 
olulion would almost ceilamly lead to 
I S British and I iericfi vetoes At week s 
end the exact language ol a resolution 
that both lhi West and the Air leans could 
support was still being debated 

Meanwhile South All lean g.c'verri- 



South African Mirage jet fighter (left) and Eland armored car on display at a Defense Farce Exhibition in Johannesburg 

"A large pail of the world game i.s hlufl Now it has to he delft nutted where the bluff ends and the serious pan ot the game begins 
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Stephen Blko’s widow discussing autopsy inquiry with her lawyer; South African Foreign Minister Roelof ("Pik") Botha 

I A'tiehnfw mukt'\ \ou ilo tii'irn thmi/\ AH ot u\ black and whiii will suffer Hut «v will not he the iml\ iw 


m< ill ollicials leaded to the statements bv 
> .mug am) Caller with lage I oreign 
••liinslei K'K'lol ( Pik i Botha lonneilv 
Si. minify's Ambassador to \\ ashinglon 
di nounccd the la S as a Ianhless liicnd 
a-id is Pieli'iia’s No I inemj and as 
. ii,ed taitei o| dimandinp troni South 
\ 1 ns a a slaadaid that it would not expect 
'i.Mil black Ahie.i As for an aims cmb.u- 
■'.i Holha contended that South \liuu s 
.ains mdustrv was strong enough to over 
ouie ans sanctions Said he i think the 
M’['srpowe!s || ihev want loovticome us 
s. 11 have to do rl wilh a loice ol a very vast 
..aluie It will he a veiv expensive effort 
\nd I m not Nagging 

B otha was piobablv tight I ot the 
moment an cinhaigo would be 
laigo'v svmbolie However over 
the long, tei m an arms boycott could deny 
South Africa access to new technologv 
ihiieby limiting its military effectiveness 
South Afnca isruughlv 75'. self-suHicient 
in arms and 100'. in ammunition it 
i'uilds its own patrol boats to carry its own 
I'uided missiles L tench and Italian jel 
lighters have been built in South Aluca 
undei license and il necessarv the coun- 
liy could probably make the planes on its 
own It manufactures everything from ar¬ 
mored and scout cars to field kitchens 
all custom-built for Africa i bush condi¬ 
tions South Africa s military budget 's 42 
billion a year- almost live times what it 
w as hve years ago 

Since the US and Britain have ob- 
.cr veda voluntary arms embargo for more 
'han 14 yeais, any U N resolution now 
would affect then trade with South Afnca 
only slightly Actually, the l! S has con¬ 
tinued to sell the South Africans such 
items as communications equipment, 
small foui-passenger executive aircraft 
and spare parts for the seven Lockheed 
t 1 20 transports sold to South Africa pri¬ 
or to 1963 This trade amounting to about 


S25 million a vcai would end under the 
new embatgo f lance which ignored the 
1963 boycott was South Afiicus largest 
arms supplier lor ovci a decade in 1974 
however 1 tench President Valeiy (us 
caul d I slamg promised to hall fuluic 
ground and ail arms sales Still to tie de 
iiveied undei the lei ms c>f a longstanding 
SS00 iiiilhon contract aie two submarines 
and iwo patiol boats Israel has also sup 
phed patrol boats as well .is (iabucl sui 
i.ice-io sui face missiles and is believed to 
have an agieemenl foi providing othci 
missiles and icvlinologv Im naval vessels 
being built bv the South All leans 

f he next step in putting international 
piessuie on South Atrica would be the im¬ 
position of economic sanctions Ungues 
iionablv these would him the country 
hut it would sutvivt I he mechanical 
electrical and building industries would be 
haid hu II foreign lineament began to 
div up the government would cut its 
financing of schools hospitals and social 
services a move that w mid alfect blacks 
as much as whiles At the same time the 
government would pioKiblv postpone 
such long-teim piojCclv as |X'wei plants 
and pipelmes and encoiuagc development 
of local manufacturing industries 

in addition ecori nine sanctums 
would pose some discomfiting problems 
for Western nations Britain has $5 bil¬ 
lion invested in South Aliua the US 
has SI 5 billion I asl vvai the U S ex 
potted Si 5 billion in goods to South At 
rica mostly high-tcchn>'logv eciuipment 
niachmeiv, aircraft vehicles and chem¬ 
ic vis and imported 4924 inillicm m goods 
from South Africa including diamonds 
platinum chrome and other natural ic- 
souices Some 350 l S hr ms have of- 
fices cm plants in Scmth Africa i oi most 
of the past 70 ve.us Britain has been 
South Afnca s leading trading partnci 
last ycai it bought 22'. ol South Af¬ 
rica s expoits Reviewing Britain s Hade 


and investment ties with South Africa 
one economist remarked last week that 
those links aie vmuallv incvocable 

W est t »ei mans and I ranee would also 
sidlci a serums il lessen loss ol trade Bui 
dozens of smaller countries closei to Snurh 
\hica would also he allccted (nihon loi 
instance hues tnc.i. horn South \hic.i 
Zambia buvs evervtiling liom mini.ig 
equipment to canned goods Alit inative 
markets an distant and thus mote ex¬ 
pensive At least loin I'N mem hois 
leso'ho Botswana Swaziland and Mo 
zamhique aie heavily dependent on 
neighlxumg, South Africa not onlv for 
liade but tot communication 

it South Africa s economy has an 
Achilles heel it might he oil Bui no 
international oil embargo against Ptetona 
could succeed without the cuopeiation 
ol lian which supplies .dmosi all of the 
counliv s elude 1 lie Iranians have sup 
potted South \frica eonsiMcmlv Null 
for common lal leasonv and it is said lie- 
cause the Shah i- still grateful to the 
South \fi ic.ms tor h.tv ini’ given sane luai v 
to his late fathci alter he was de|v’sed 
in l*M| In the nieantime vcoik is pio- 
ceidirig, on a huge 42 billion oil fiout- 
coal plant neai Johannesburg that is ex- 
peclecl to supple up to 40’ . ol tin coinllrv s 
cnctgv needs bv |9x| 

I n effect a great gamble is involved in 
the pressure ploys against South Si¬ 
lica Among othci Ihingy. the l S and 
Britain aie banking on \orstei s suppon 
m gaining independence lot Nair.ibia 
(SouthWcsi Allicai and Rhodesia IMlicv 
oveiplav then hand at the I'N t he v usl 
'he loss ii! Voislci s aid a icalu. m.u 
the giuir Afiikaami n.av be com .hup on 
A Luge part ol the uoild game .iifainsi 
South Africa is bluff \oi ,tei procl.umcd 
last week Now it has t.’ lx: deteimmed 
whuc the bluff ends and the serious part 
of the game begins ■ 
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The World 


The Silent Bystander 

/: .1 as .i lawful frul 10 a spenal friendship between a 
white and a hhu k lb maid Wood \ a filth-generation English- 
speaking Sou’ll 4/m an and editoi oj the Jeistv hast / on don 
Dull' Dispatch hue 10 000 1 is rut m a 'banned person "as 
his triend Sics v Utko. who died in lull two months ago It 
H,/ 1 , in fact Howls irusude over the mystery surrounding 
Hilo s death that probably led to his banning in the gov- 
ernmerit s rnassisc nave ofdetentions and itui kdowns 

/■is one ot lloods lellow journalists has put it isolation is 
a iiirse and banning is the most insidious punishment in 
South itrua Rest tied lor an elite ISO or so <*/ the govern¬ 
ment s political enemies it amounts to an emotionally de 
strut live publu Coventry for fne veals M- otnls mini not meet 
with more than one other per¬ 
son at a tune e\t epl for mem¬ 
bers of his family ht may not 
write Jar puhlii alum or be quot¬ 
ed - he has beiorne as a result, 
a public non-person ■ilthuugh 
Unhidden by South -Umtin Ian 
to quote H turds on any subjet t 
or even et ho his thoughts I I Ml 
Johannesburg Hurt an ( luet 
William Mill ho let was able 
to spend a day ssith tin U oods 
family last week at rhtn home 
tn the ttiasral i rtv ot / ast / on 
don \/< il /inter s report on the 
beginning ot their ness life in 
iso!alum 



example can visit Last London s an port but not the harbor 
He can and did, cntec a local chess competition His table, 
however was separated fiom the rest and he could not have 
tea with other players afleiward Woods wvn the champion¬ 
ship He may not lease the town limits of Tast London i50 
st|uaie miles) during his ban and is therefore foi bidden to 
play a chess match in Last I ondon s sister city, Port Lli/ai- 
belh If he and his wife go to a restaurant a fuend may stop 
to say nello hut may not sit down that would constitute a 
meeting with more than one person since his wife is consid¬ 
ered anothci person when friendsaie piesent 

Similarly, Woods may say hello to someone on a bus 
but may not sit down to continue the conversation that 
would he more than an incidental meeting Woods may 
plav poll, but only in a twosome and he must keep a ‘rea¬ 
sonable interval” in the clubhouse between himself and 

, x other members He may not 
; enter his newspaper office oi 
■ his childien s schools but may 
, go to a libiaiy He may at¬ 
tend Mass (he is a devout 
! ‘ Roman C atholic) He may v is- 
lt a theater to see a mov ic, 
hut can lie go to a conceit’ 
, f he local chiel inurisltalc who 
can giant exceptions to the 
law, lias indicated that he mav 
in.ike exceptions io standing 
1 oideis bul cannot lule on onus 
sion* Woods is also levpiued 
1 to make weekly visits to the po- 
! Ik e station 




I t is only the first week ol all 
the weeks to come loi the 
next live years the nine pages 
outlining the conditions ol 
WiKXls banning until October 
IM'C still sil on his sludv desk 
beside his childien s leport 
^aivls Die beginnings at least 
aie outwaidiy pleasant like an 
uric* peeled faimlv vacation 
1 vcmually there will he finan¬ 
cial problems 1 he Daily l)is- ^ iP*'' - ' 

pntth will continue to pav his 

salaiv asediLoi bill he will lose Woods with wife and two children outside their home 

the income from a nationally -I malevolent system that ireati s die dangei of it leleyaru i 
syndicated column that helped 

pav the sc hivol bills foi live children The W oodsei will still even in the past tense 

enjov the trappings of upper-middle-class life :t big sunny piece about him in ihe I 

home with leaded stained-glass windows, spacious looms ohiiuai v than a fcMtuic 

with smoothly tubbed yellow wood t ape Dutch antiques, a Iheie is something i 

sw miming pool twemis a man appeal comloital 

Woods now has time hits of lime He is foi hidden to own tale I he new aLlin 

w i lie at all even in a pi ivale diary 1 he government is watch- lice W endy will suiely I 

mg as part of the ban the Woodses have been informed the family as a lieelaiu 

that their home, their phones, even their two cais arc bugged laces is irrelevance “'If 
Plains iolhesmen keep then house under surveillance Woods this has happened in on 
gets up aftei X 30 a rn , an hour later than in his newspaper Perhaps it\ good for ill 
Jays A gitled amateur pianist he practices for an horn, ( ho- don t open up any subjei 

pm s ll-minor Sonata which, his wife says should take him lai he s showing no sir 

a month to mastei "It s a vniuoso piece says W lie Wen- what s going to come at 

dv V> who must now speak foi hoi husband 1 he piece to If it does gel emotio 

has been sitting in the house (oi veais just waiting lot Don- also a good thing to go tf 

aid There is lunch at ihe big kitchen table afternoon read- heioic terms II is now , 

mg, dinner and television with Ihe kids tied and Afrikanei national): 

The f.iiiulv’s life is governed by aibiliaiy and seemingly orals likeouiselves weiei 
illogical i tilings on what they can and cannot do Wkxids for I he silence in the hackgr 


S uch impositions may seem 
slight to outsiders bul each 
small commandment millets 
Hs Ov*n small cut slowly u 
mining the world from the 
0i man slowlv ieducing the at- 
cas in which he is five io make 
even small decisions Woods is 
already Heated as though he 
sulfets some undnig.nosed ill¬ 
ness 1 i lends become ncivous 
about how to appioach him oi 
what to say People ask how he 
is wiih the concei n they wot Id 
outside their home show foi a patient who is m I ie 

s the danger of ineleyurui hospital IX'nald’ isdiscusscd 

in lilt thud poison sometimes 
even in the past tense A ilends affectionate newspaper 
piece about him m the Rand Daily \lail read inoie like an 
ohiiuai v than a featuie 

Iheie is something malevolent m a system that makes 
a man appeal comloitablc and useless, unable to affect his 
own lalt The new acting editor will soon move into his ol- 
lice Wendy will suiely become the busy active member of 
ihe family as a lieelanec witter I he leal dangei Wixvds 
laces is l/ielevancc ‘'1 his is the first time something like 
this has happened in our white community, ‘ says his wife 
Perhaps it\ good for them to see I'm watching Donald I 
don t open up any subject if f see he wants to withdraw So 
lai he s showing no strain, but we haven t spoken about 
what s going to come at all, and we won t unless he needs 
to If it does gel emotional, if il does gel law then that's 
alsvi a good thing to go through Bul we cannot see things in 
heioic terms II is now going to be a rush between blacks 
and Afrikanei nationalists to gel at each othei White lib¬ 
erals like ouiselves weie only becoming bystanders anyway ' 

I he silence in the background is Donald Woods 
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RHODrSIA 

Three Soldier Peacemakers 

A fight begins to stop the fighting 


R cured Indian General Prem (.'hand 
flew fiom New York City to Lusaka, 
Zambia, Iasi week as ihc special repre¬ 
sentative of United Nations Secretaty- 
tieneral Kurt Waldheim His mission to 
ariange a U N peace-keeping foice that 
would help maintain security in Rhodesia 
;l and when there is a cease-fire in the live- 
\eai-old guerrilla wai 

In London, retired I ldd Maishal Sit 
Richard Michael Power Carver Rntain's 
newly appointed proconsul for Rhodesia 
prepared to fly to Salisbury this week His 
mission to secure, if possible, an actual 
.use hie agreement which is the fiist 
-tep in a British American peace plan 
dial calls lor new elections and transition 
i - iuIc by the country's black majority 


Denis Healey who warmly backed his ap¬ 
pointment to the new post Carver, 62 
whose grcat-greai-gieai-giandunde was 
the Duke of Wellington became a brig¬ 
adier general at 2d, when he retried from 
a 41-vear career in the miluuiy last year, 
he was the chief ol Britain's defense staff 
Blunt and atistociatic (aivei regaids 
himself as "an apolitical gcncial' hut he 
| has stiong views on Rhodesia Before fly 
I ing to Salisbury, he responded sharply to 
criticism Smith has leveled at ( arver's ad- 
I vocaiy of majority rule Said Carvel ‘ If 
i I Smith I doesn't understand that the whole 
j everctec of the Anglo- \met lean plan is 
; to bung about majority mloon the basis 
! of one-man one-vote ai the earliest mo- 
1 men! the soonei he damn well undo- 



Britain’s Sir Richard Michael Carver India's Prem Chand 


well if a Rhodesian ccuse-litc takes effect , 
('hand s job will then be to assemble and 1 
lead a multinational peace-keeping lorce 1 
to keep older during the six-month Iran- \ 
silion to majority rule Says one U N ot 
tiual ' Waldheim nevei considered any 
one else for the tob ll was Prem, penod 

Rhodesia s secunty foices have killed • 
moie than J,(K)0 guci rillas since the guer- < 
rilla war began and suflered only 365 loss- | 
esofthen own fhccflicieney oflhecoun- : 
liys undeimanned, unuerequipped aims 
is a liibuit to Walls, a native of Rhodesia 
who left Aftica at the age of 14 to attend 
Bntain sSandhursl Military Academy At 
24 he was a ma)oi in Rhodesian foices i 
combating msuigenc) in Malaya The j 
earthy andavunculat geneial ofliciallv re- I 
tiled as army commander eaiher this I 
year Smith then appoinicd him as the 
countiv s tusl chief of a unified command | 
including army an fores* and police i 
‘Wc not only n s[H.cl him wc also like 


>1 



Rhodesia's Peter Walls 


\ former dejense (htef a l' V troubleshooter and a trusts Supreme ( ommandei willtis to briny an end to yuernHa ssur 


Both soldiers will suielv meet with Prime j 
Minister Ian Smith who last week told his | 
countrymen, "I cannot see this (British 
Aniencan) initiative succeeding " 

Lxpcclations are that the two gcnei- j 
als will quickly confer with a thud, Gen- 
eial Peter Walls, commander of Rhode- ] 
sm s 45,000-man security forces Rhode- J 
■aa s whiles generally accept majority rule j 
as inevitable, but they oppose dismantling i 
the white-led militars and police The ! 
cease-fire plan, however, calls for a meig- ! 
v r of Walls’ forces with guei i illas who owe ! 
dlegiance to Black Nationalists Robert ! 
Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo Thus pros- J 
pecis foi an eaily peace in Rhodesia de- ' 
pend heavily on negotiations about seeu- | 
'ily that involve three widely respected j 
but relatively unknown soldieis Bi lef pro- | 
tiles of the three j 

“Mike Carver was the outstanding J 
briush soldier of his generation," says 
fn nam s Chancellor of the Lxchequer 
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stands it ihe heller ( anei is convinced 
that the current peace pmposals are the 
last chance foi a jusi and peaceful set¬ 
tlement in Rhodesia 

I n India his milnaiy -areci was spent 
in staff and inlelligcm c posts Abioad, 
Piem ( hand, 61 has scived the U N in 
a vancty of delicate missions He was the 
L 1 N mxip commander m Katanga prov- 
rnce in the Congo (now Zaire) in 1962 
and also the commander ol observei forc¬ 
es in Cypius from 1970 until 1976 -a post 
in which he worked clv^ely with Carvel 
C hand looks less like a general than 
an international civil scivant Says an In¬ 
dian comrade “He is soft-spoken, his hair 
is slicked down, and you will nevei catch 
him with a button out ol line in his dress 
He has the knack of getting on with any¬ 
one, any lime, anywhere A stickler for 
detail, Chand is praised by military col¬ 
leagues for his concern about tioop mo¬ 
rale That particular gift will serve him 


him, saw a semoi ofhcei While head of . 
the aimy Walls inlioduced a numbei of | 
black officers with full command over i 
vhilclioops 1 

Walls main fear is that a U N -su- j 
pci vised force in Rhodesia would lie ham . 
siiung by the threat of Soviet vetoes ! 
With the political developments taking ! 
place he says, there- is an atmosphere 
a changing scenario in w hich if a chap in 
my position speaks out and lakes a def- i 
inite stance oi stales a preference lor a 1 
policy it removes his flexibility Walls . 
is respc clod as fail even by many bias k na 
tionalists Some U S and British diplo¬ 
mats hope that the Palmitic I runt would 
accept Walls as head of a new .limy loi a 
united Zimbabwe 

While you are- lighting says Walls, 
you light haid going right to the cease 
fire stage But I am not against anv ne¬ 
gotiated settlement oi anv political devel¬ 
opment I claim to lx- nonpolitical, which 
1 reckon I am ■ 






The World 


How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here a n d 
around the globe, hut 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
inf firmed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


( HINA 

Legacy of the Gang of Four 


Him is complaining of interference and sabotage 


Sonic bad people have nonned then j 
wa\ inro the lewlurtoniirv <otnmirtees <</ ' 
pn/nn to mumi ipahne\ and autonomous ; 
i < man s and some i ornnnttee mew bet i have . 
unnmiirei/ i pave einn\ but have re/n\ed 
lo lepenl 

T hat Wits the cxpl.in.ilion offeieel Iasi 
■a ci k In Chairman llu.i Kuo-teng lot 
;hc postponement until nc\i spring of the 
' ■'inowition ol the I itth National Pco | 
plestongiess t lima s uihhci-stamp pai- 
luimcnt The agenda will he pine fotm.il 
us pmnaiilv .ippi.ninnC uhmcl appoint- I 
menlx ulieudv made b> parts leadus 
Moie lime wax needed lo elect delegates 
to the congiess said llua because follow - 
cix ot the < ian;', ol 1 our headed h\ Mao x 
widow ( hump C h nig and the Anlip.utv ■ 
Cliijiie of the late Defense Mmistei I in 1 
Pi.io had engaged in iclentless inleifei- 
i ikc and sabotage 

< hair man llua thux tacills conceded , 
that he could not guuiunlee the lovallv of 
all the 4 000 dclegattx expected to attend 
thecongiesx lTespile a vigoious seal long 
ptuge ol opponents ol his legime then is 
still some lexixtance i.inging Irom mute 
dissent todowmtghl icheilion -on even 
level ol the iiilmg huteaticiacv I veil 
i.uik and-hle par tv mcmbcis, tiadilional- 
I. the hack hone of a C omniuntxl stale arc 
suspect Analvxtx note that [Mi tv mend'd 
ship lose Irom 21 million to 15 million in 
the past decade when the (iurif of I out 
was at ilx highest point Perhaps as mans 
ax 10 million e'l those new ieslints ate sus¬ 
pected to he lump of I oui xsmpathi/erx 
Bs an clabotate ptocess of climma- , 
lion t hma w.ilcheis have succeeded in ■ 
positioning some ol the umepentant iev- 
olulionatv comnullec members who were ; 
denounced hv llua I hc> aic tight in Pe¬ 
king I he capital s committee lot exam¬ 
ple is led bv Mu>oi V\u I eh who was 1 
apixiinied the ulv s .Le'img mavoi in 1^66 
when < hung < h mg was husilv piomot- 
ing hei supixnieis last ve.n W u I ch 
iveho was confirmed m his jie>si in 1972i 
inveighed against leng Hsiao p mg as an , 
uniei'eul.int capitalist loadei Since : 
then f'eng has made a spee'laciilai come ; 
hack gaining the powerful post of Vice 
Piemier Wu is now m tiouble 1 

R eplacements, shifts and even some 
msstei ious deaths among the C hmese ■ 
tnilii.uv have pre'vided further evidence i 
of llua s continuing struggle to put down | 
lactionalism l ast mun'h, foi example, | 
eight geneials weie shilieu ftom garnson j 
to garrison like sc' mun> loot soldiers or j 
pawns on a C hmesc chesshoaid One Hua 
supportei, Crcnetal I u C h'ung-pi was ap¬ 
pointed commander of the Peking gar- ! 
nsoti - a highlv stiategic position 

These maneuvers also seem calculat¬ 


ed te> ciode the auihout> of Peking re¬ 
gional Commando < hen llsi-licn who 
is now o&iensibl) I u's superior Anahits 
believe that Teng is gunning lor the com¬ 
mander who is said lo have opposed 
Teng s letuin to powei If so, there is lit- 
lledoubt ofihecnitcomc In repoilsofa le- 
eeplion held last week loi the I 000 wink¬ 
ers who tiuilt Mao 1 se-tung s mausoleum, 
lenp was listed as No 1 man in the C hi 
nese h'eraichv while Ch en had slid horn 
tilth to 14lh place Holh < hen and Pe 
kings Mavoi Wu Teh in the familial 
munncM ol C hmese political shifts are said 
to he the targets of criticism in a new 
ciop of wall posteis appealing al Peking 
l 'mvcisilv 

1 ucuonulixm is scuicclv confined to 
Peking I he [x-st of commandet of the 
I oochow milit.il> legion based in I tikicii 
piovinec has lemained conspicuously va¬ 
cant since Ciencial P i I ing-chim died m 
lulv 1 u H< len months latei one of PT s 
subotilinalc's (icneial Cheng Chat' 
chang, was alsoolliciallv lepotted lo have 
sulleicd a mails i s dc.nh at his post 
Some Sinologists bclic'e that the geneials 
weie victims ol icbcTlioiix in I ukicn that 
loiec'il llua lo dispatch 12 0(H) hoops to 
the legion I ast week a i.idio moadc.ist 
horn I ukien icpo'ted ihal lolloweis of the 
tiling ol I oui weie still causing veiv se- 
i ions pioblems in the aiea ■ 
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Brrlmguer in cheerful chat with the Pope’s Vicar from Rome, Ugo Cardinal Poletti 


< at hoik, principles do not accord and 
never will av.-i.ord with Marxist principles 
Io aigue otherwise means not knowing 
enough about C hnslian doctrine, not 
knowmg enough about Marxism oi not | 
knowing either " i 

A sof'ei and moie inti igumg response 
appealed m the semiofficial Vatican dai- | 
1> l. Owv)\utau‘ Romano In a front-page ' 
editv'iial that had Pope Paul’s appioval j 
the pa|iei aigued that flerlinguci’s pro- j 
posals needed ’ clarification on the doc- 
mnal level and teassurance on the prac¬ 
tical level ’ The editorial added that ! 

Italian C athohes can hardly be blamed ! 
it then mieiesi in the Berlmguei lettei is i 
joined and outweighed by perplexity "In 
a departuie from tradition the voice of j 
the Vatican also tefeuid to the Commu¬ 
nist leadei by name, acknowledged his 
power and even hinted lhat accommo¬ 
dation on \peuhc issues might lie possi- i 
hie I he chinch dooi and the dialogue I 
now appear tvi be vi|ien ■ I 


Enrico’s 

Encyclical 

toward a Communist- 
('athohe dialogue 

T he ntiial seldom vanes On Sunvlav 
mornings in Romes ( assia district a , 
slendei mivldle aged man avcompames , 
Ms wife and sv'ii as lar as the steps of the 1 
moduli stone and glass Santa ( hiata 
> lunch He vvau hes them enlei and :c- 
i.itns when Mass is ovei to accompany 
it un home In a eounlty wheie husbands j 
'lion leave chuichgoing to then women, 
d,c scene is not unusual except loi one 
dung The ■■ an is I nrico Iki linguu sec ; 
u u i y-general or Italy si vimmunist Paity 
md an atheist who nonetheless is willing 1 
to accommvxlate the steadfast faith of his | 
\s t fc [ eti/ia 

Bel lingtier is also trying to come to 1 
terms with the Roman Catholic ( luiivh ■ 
to which more than 90' < of all Italians he- \ 
>ong In a conciliatoiy open lcltei tvi an ■ 
Italian bishop -quickly dubbed the ! 
Berhnguer encyclical, —the Communist i 
teadei has pioviiked an un piece-denied di- | 
■dogue with the chuich by ptolTermg as- 1 
suiances that his paity not only icspeds I 
'ehgion but sees it as a possible stimulus i 
toward building a true socialist society 
< i itici/mg religious ‘mtolcience" m 1-ast- \ 
“in Furope, Berhnguer said- heresy of 1 
* vimmunist heresies-- that Maixism was | 
not an “ideological creed" but an ana , 
'vtical method, and that his pai ty was "lav [ 
md democratic. and as such not theist I 
atheist or antilhcist " t 

Italian Communist leaders in the past ! 
’lave made obeisances toward the chuich, i 
nut never to the extent that Berlmguei \ 
t'is His extraordinary statement was j 
,’Mmpled by Bishop Luigi Bettu//i of Iv- | 
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ica Altei last veat s nalional elections 
in which the Communists mu cased then 
hold met the Luge utv governments as 
well as 2 778 towns and villages Bella//! 
vviote an open letter to the seclelarv-gen¬ 
eral asking whelhei local C ommumsl gov - 
einmenls could lx- counted on to guai- 
antee full icspect Lu leligion 

Beilmgueis lx-lalevl 4 HlO-word an- 
swu addiessed to 1 Mi Bishop was 
ves I hi pal iv Ih'ss quoted appiovmgly 
lic'in Rope John XXIII s encyclical l\i- 
u7M iii Innh which aigued that en¬ 
counters and uiideislandings between 
bc-lievus and thi'se who do not believe 
can he occasions fm disv vivenng tiuih 
and ic-ndeiing homage to it ’ Berlmguei 
who attacked Moscow aliti the invasion 
ol t /echiislovakia and has uiiici/ed the 
Soviet system foi Us lacl> of political lib¬ 
el lies also conceded that I ast Bloc gov¬ 
ernments ‘have fallen into disctimma 
lions against C'hiistian Ixilievers None- 
iheless. he added ‘ ihcv aie beginning 
to ciimc out of this situation even if la¬ 
boriously slowly and amid contradic¬ 
tions He conceded that a religious con¬ 
science cou’d well be a condition that 
can stimulate the believer lo pursue the 
renewal of society mas vialist sense 

T he Communist leadei s broadside had 
two goals 1) to launch a direct ideo¬ 
logical dialogue with chnuh authorities, 
and 2) to impiove the party s image with 
muldle-class Catholics w ho might prov ide 
fuither gains in future elections With 227 
seals in the 6JO-seal Chamber of Dep¬ 
uties, the C ommunists aie already formal 
paitners in the six-partv acund lhat sup¬ 
ports Premier (jiulio Andieolti s minority 
C hristian Democratic government 

'I he Beilingucr encyclical caught 
chuich authorities by suipiise Reflecting 
the views of conservatives within the Ital 
tan church hierarchy, Giovanni Cardinal 
Benelli of Hoicnce dismissed Berhnguer s 
aiguments out of hand L'hnslian and 


t RAM l 

Center Holds 

And the leftist split grows wider 

T he crack in I lame's leftist alliance 
has turned into a chasm I .ast week 
the L omniumsts announced that in the 
ncvl few months they would hold 25 000 
mass meetings at a dist of %2 million 
lo explain the sins of the Socialist 
Party to I icnch voters Abandoning their 
eatlici slialegv of silence about the split 
the Sixialisls aie busy turning out books 
and pamphlets defending their position 
Both sides tefuse to compionnse on ihc 
contentious issue of how much of I icnch 
industry should lx- nationalized undet the 
common piogtum of a leftist government 
tliMl.Oct 10) I Jeclared Socialist I ead- 
er I lanyois Milleitand ‘Any new con¬ 
cession would lx: like lossing wood into 
the conflagialmn 

Ihc chief beneficialy of the leftist 
tueavli is the coalition of centei-right par¬ 
ties which itself is lent by dissension be¬ 
tween its two leaders. President Valery 
(uscaid J I staing and Jacques Chuac 
the (raullist mayor ol Paris Until mid- 
September initially every public opinion 
poll in I ranee indicated lhat the leftist al 
banco would win a majority of the seats 
in the March 1978 elections But accord 
mg to a study by the pm-Socialist weekly 
//> \<i u\rl (ihyetvateiu, the (iiscard-L hi 
lac coalition would win 246 National As¬ 
sembly seats tvi 241 for the Socialists .and 
c ommunists if elections were held lodav 
I here has Ix-en a substantial rise m 
the populanty of President Inscaid d'l s- 
taing whom many had wmien off as an 
ineffectual leader incapable of uniting the 
centei light against the left Another poll 
this one by the newspapei />• Quoti- 
dien dc Pin I •- showed that Cnscat d 
would win 52' i ol the vote to 48' f for Mit- 
leitand in .i presidential election The 
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International Notes 


President Glscard d’Estaing 

A hoi? the pohtu a! tray 

same poll indicated that Mitteirand : 
would clobber C huac t->y- lo 18'. j 

CTiscard’s comeback apjieaied locon- , 
lirm the wisdom of his election tat lie ■ 
-namely to stay above the political fiay 1 
One reason lor his bleak with ( hirae last 
vear was OiseaiJs iefus.il to join the 
Gaullist leadei, who then was the coun 
try's Premici, in a conceited public as¬ 
sault on the left (iiscnrd reasoned that 
attacks would only weld the Communists 
and Socialists together if left alone he cal 
ciliated, the parties would be torn apait 
hv internal contradictions I lis analvsis is , 
piovingcoirect 

C hirac has earned on with his aggres- I 
sive anti-left crusade charging that ; 
the Communists and Socialists weie in 
distinguishable collectivists 1 01 the ' 
moment he seems to be the big Inset in \ 
the leftist split C oncedes one of his dep : 
uties We\e been blandishing the ,So- ; 
cialist C ommunist specter Now that's i 
not credible any moie We'ie rev ising out i 
strategy ( huac is also seeking to change i 
his image as a haul-lining ught-winpei ' 
lie is barnstorming aiound Hance thiee I 
days a week until the elections tiymg to , 
convince voteis that he icallv favots pro- j 
giessive economic and social change 

(nscaul and C huac aie united on one I 
point the need of the center-iighl parties I 
to lure back floaters' votets who have 
dnfted away lo suppoil the leftist alliance 
'1 he President has left electioneering rhet- 1 
one lo his fisc d wi/aid and cunent pte- ' 
miei, Raymond Bane who has spoken i 
of 'enlarging' the center-nghi alliance \ 
and ' welcoming new elements C harac- | 
Lcnslically C huac was mote hard-hitting i 
At an election rally he declared l'o those > 
who left us m good faith and who now I 
leel deceived and abused, I say 'C ome j 
back to us 1 ' If only a small percentage \ 
of I tench voteis abandon the Socialts's i 
and leium to the fold, they will virtually i 
guarantee the center-right coalition a ma- J 
lority in the National Assembly next > 
Match ■ j 


Bear a Burden 

Lgypt still owes the Soviet Union S3 bil¬ 
lion for miluaiy goods and S4 5 billion 
for olhei kinds of aid 1 asl week Pres 
idem Anwar.Sadat announced that he was 
imposing a ten-veai moratorium on the 
mililaiy-debl payments I hat in itself was 
scarcely news Piqued at Soviet lefusal lo 
icsupply his army aflei the 1973 vvai Sa¬ 
dat has not been making payments on 
lhose Soviet miluaiy obligations anyhow 
So why the announcement ’ 

1 he apparent answer is that Sadat 
wanted to stress how dependent he is oil 
the 11 S and oil-ti«.h Aiab states for help 
since cutting hnnscll off fiom Moscow 
In addition to its Soviet debts, F gypt also 
owes $8 2 billion elsewheie and annually 
urns a slaggenng balance of payments 
delKil of $15 billion I he 11 S Saudi 
\iatiia and olhei Pci sum Ciull stales 
helped this year with a $5 4 billion pack 
age that allowed Fgvpt lo pay olT some 
short-term obligations and thus save $200 
million in service chaig.es Hut even with 
(his assistance the Igyplian economy is 
in teiuhle shape lo placate his cili/ens 
Sadat has kept the pi ice of food staples ai 
title m11v low by putting up government 
subsidies ol nearly $1 billion annually If 
Lgyptiuns were lotced to pav nonsubsi 
ds/ed prices Sadat might be ousted bv a 


! repetition of the food riots that rocked 
[ Cairo last Januaty With his we-won't- 
, pay announcement to the Russians, Sadat 
| is leminding Western creditors that they 
1 either have lo heal a burden or usk los- 
! mg a friend 

i PoorPompeia 

i Since June Josip Bro/ Titos third wife 
| Jovanka has been missing fiom the aging 
| <85l Presidents side III health’ Marital 
j problems' 1 Last week party officials weie 
i whispering to Western journalists in Bel- 
; grade that lovanka was, in fact in big po- 
i htical trouble Ihibeknownsl lo 1 no Jo- 
I vanka had allegedly overstepped her 
i position by lobbying for the promotion of 
| Serbian office!s who weie close filends 
fiom hei home district of I ika I hat kind 
of politicking is unsettling in \ ugoslavia 
! wheie tiadilional Inchon between Serbs 
: and x mats may pose a dangci lo national 
! unity when 1 no dies 

Jovanka was lepoited to lie undci 
house at lest in the piesidcntial ic'sidcrice 
Party officials said Tilo had approved the 
investigation of hei lobbying and, obvi¬ 
ously he would decide on Tier punishment 
1 hat might be mild in Inm As one $ ti- 
goslav ediloi commented last week C ae- 
sai's wile must be bevond teproach M 
least that s how C aesar feels 



Jovanka and Jo»lp Tito attending hia 85th birthday party In Belgrade 

A had time for Caesar i wife io engage in unsettling politicking 
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KKITAIN 

A Sleeping Scandal Reawakens 

Once again, Jeremy Thorpe fights for political life 


A s a party whose volet appeal is pn- 
, manly aimed al the well-intentioned 
rented the last thing Bi Rain's small (13 
scats in Commons! but politically impor 
uni Libcials were prepated foi wusa pro¬ 
longed. gutter-level scandal in their midst 
Ye> that is precisely what is haunting the 
,>uitv and particulaily its former longtime 
I filler Jeremy Thorpe, 48 In May 1976 
i hot ;ie was forced to resign his leader¬ 
ship post amid courtroom allegations that 
he had canted on a homosexual uflau in 
ilu 60s with a down-and-out male mod- 
v 1 named Norman Scott Last week a hag¬ 
gard and increasingly isolated Thorpe, 
,Ik> retained his seat as M f* Irom North 
llcvon was once again lighting for his po- 


ln any case Newton changed his sto¬ 
ry draslicalls after his release from pus- 
on Actually, he chaiped he had nevei 
met Scott before i97s furthermore, the 
Somerset incident was a contract to mur¬ 
der" Scott for which Newton was to have 
been paid about $10 000 by a nameless 
'piominen! 1 ibeial and ft lend of 
Thorpe’s But after shooting Rinka said 
Newton "I couldn't go ihtough with it 1 
warned Scott to run awav But the stu¬ 
pid bastard just stood theie as though he 
was frozen 1 just had to hold the gun 
in my hand pretending it was jamming 
and cuising 

Newton's reused version of the Som¬ 
erset shooung is suspect to say the least 


T aking the offensive Thoi pe declared 
factualls enough that not a scrap of ev¬ 
idence has been produced to implicate me 
in ans alleged plot to hire somebody to 
minder Norman Scott As for hrs rela¬ 
tionship to Scott he repeated earlier ex¬ 
planations that he had befriended the 
model an acknowledged homosexual. , 
when Scott was down on his luck and 1 1 
felt genuinelv sous foi him As lime . 
went on rhotpe continued theie devel- I 
oped a close and even affectionate , 
friendship l>ciwccn (hem but one that . 
produced ‘nir sexual activity of any kind ' j 
I he relationship ended when Scott 'be¬ 
came loo dependent and demanding in : 
terms ol .mention W bile admitting that i 
the re-emergence ot the Scott afTait has 
placed an almost intolerable sttain on i 
himself and his family 1 horpe insisted 1 
that he had no intention of resigning 

lor thou part reporters had no in- 1 
teniion of accepting Thorpe s statement ! 



Former Pilot Andrew Gino Newton (left), former Liberal Leader Jeremy Thorpe (right), leaving London press conference last week 

Hi was a € hanged man fiom !n\usual rhulhenl sell hi\Jtin‘ iwm puli 7uv < hvek\hollo* hr* r\p/< won ilnuneil 


'ideal life this time in the face of an al- 
icgauon that the same Norman Scott now 
16 had hcen the target of a sordid Mafia- 
vtvle rub-out attempt in 1975 

The man who made that sensational 
charge was Andrew CJino Newton 30 a 
former pilot for small British Island Arr¬ 
ays, who until last July was serving a 
two vear prison sentence after having 
■hot and killed Scott s Cheat Dane Rin- 
La and threatened Scott At the time of 
r-'s trial, Newton claimed Scotl had a nude 
ohotograph of him and was blackmailing 
him with it Though the photo was never 
produced in court, Newton admitted that 
had sent such a picture to a magazine 
'hat specialized in helping its readers find 
'■cxual partners Newton testified he had 
'"red Scott and his dog to a lonely moor 
' "> Somerset in an effort to scare his tor¬ 
mentor out of the blackmail scheme 


While it |ihe.i in most respects with Scott s 
own account, neither man has produced 
anv solid evidence as o the identity or 
the “prominent I thetul who allcgedh 
was willing to pay for the murder 

E ven so the British I ihcral hierarchs 
conspicuously declined as II had IS 
months ago, to close ranks behind its be¬ 
leaguered colleague 1 ast week Thoi |ie 
laced a press conference m 1 ondou Re¬ 
ported f IMl 1 ondon Bureau Chief Her¬ 
man Nickel the only foreign correspon¬ 
dent to he admitted ‘ As usual. Then pcs \ 
dress was dapper, an immaculately cut 
dark suit with double-iowed vest A gold- 1 
en watch chain dangled across his stnm- ; 
ach But Thorpe was a changed man fiom 
his usual ebullient sell his face was 
pale, his cheeks hollow his expression 
drained 


at face value Again and again they re¬ 
lumed to the puzzling question of why a 
man of I lioipc s stature would develop a 
close and even affectionate friendship 
with an obviously dislmhod homosexual 
F hot pc provided no answer hevond the 
claim of uncomplicated sympathy 1 One 
coirespondent went so tai as to ast 
I horpe it he had evei been a homosex 
ual Al that point the hapless ] hoi pc •> at 
tomes u*>k over Ihe lectern to deviate 
the question out of older 

F ven if it was lhal still left a grow¬ 
ing list of olher questions stnrounding 
the Scott affair -especially the charges 
of a political covet-up ot worse Those 
questions were povublv to be answered 
by people other than I horpe L'ndei the 
rules ill a fee s.v.ielv the iced for an 
swers to I hi in cannot easily be luled out 
of cirder ■ 
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Fraser (far left) at Ms ranch showing prize bull to Senator Robert Cotton, Treasurer Phillip Lynch and Deputy P.M. Douglas Anthony 


Al'MKAl IA 

Early Vote on 
Fraser 

For the P M [y coalition 
the ground may be firmer now 

W 'uh 88 of Australia s 127 llousc 
of Representatives scats tilled by 
members of his Liberal- National Country 
coalition. Prime Minister Malcolm 1 la¬ 
ser for the past two years has command¬ 
ed the strongest pailiamentary niajomy 
in federal political history Yet last week 
I raser lose to his feet in Canberra s white- 
paintcd Parliament building to announce 
the Llouse s dissolution Nov 10 and a new 
election one month later a full yeai 
ahead of schedule Kvcn if the campaign 
gises well for f raser lew political observ¬ 
ers expect that the election will produce 
anything like the Prime Ministers pres¬ 
ent lopsided advantage 

Why, then did f laser decide to put 
that advantage to risk' The unswei was 
that he may well boon hrmei giound now 
than in 1978 when it comes louiguing the 
campaign’s No ' issue Australia's econ¬ 
omy I rasei can point to an encouraging 
decline in inflation during his two years in 
office (down from If 2' I in 1975 to an an 
nual rate of 9' '< during the first nine 
months of I977i and a modest upturn in 
industrial production (up 3 5 ' t in the past 
financial year i a decline of 2'', in 19751 
The conditions undei which real giowth 
can proceed die being restored, f raser 
told Parliament A fundamental require¬ 
ment foi their success is an atmospheie of 
certdinty and confidence in the Australian 
community ’ That confidence he did not 
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; need to add, can only be maintained by his 
' re-election 

i Still I raser is vulnerable on the issue 
' that most Australians innk as the single 
\ niiisi crucial challenge for any govein- 
j nu-ni unemployment which at 760.500 
: or 5 8'. of the work toice is slightly up 
I fiom two years ago Moie important, the 
I jobless rate is almost ceitain to grow 
! worse a study from Flinders Umveisitv 
i in Adelaide forecasts a record unemploy- 
j ment rate of 8'r by next January in the 
1 wake of school graduations followed by 
’ a painfully slow decrease later in the year 
i Rising toward his rhetoiical heights of 
! old. Opposition Leader Gough Whiilarn 
■ idhbed away at Lrasers weak point “If 
; the Prime Minister believed lor a minute 
1 that his economic policies were working 
I properly, why on earth would he want to 
I risk all now to place 3() or 40 of his su- 
I pine suppoi ters in jeopardy ’ 

F rasei plans to do some tabbing of his 
own on an increasingly touchy ques¬ 
tion that puts I aborites on the defensive 
l)o unions have loo much power ’ 1 hough 
: total work time lost through stirkes is 
down liom its 1971 peak, organized la- 
j hor has infuriated many Australians this 
: year by staging walkolts in such key ar- 
l eas air traffic control, oil deliveries and 
I postal service In addition, the Australian 
Council of 1 rade Unions has put the gov¬ 
ernment on notice thdt its workers will re¬ 
fuse to resume uranium mining— seen by 
some businessmen and economists as 
Australia’s ultimate economic salvation 
unless a national refeiendum is held 
on the matter Their deadline for such a 
vote is Nov 26 just about the right time 
before the election for f-raser to begin 
using a ’Who’s running Australia''" re¬ 
frain to full advantage ■ 


JAPAN 

Riches Beneath 
The Floes 

Arctic oil off Sakhalin 

T he drilling ng had |usi beaten a re- 
Ueat fiom the awesome Aictic win 
ter But in the well-appointed lokyo of 
Ikes of Sakhalin Oil Development ( <Hip- 
eraiion Co iSodeco) executives weie slill 
savoring the good news from the North 
In partnership with the Soviet govern¬ 
ment the company's seaborne dulling 
team had uncorked whdt Srxleco Presi¬ 
dent Sadao Kohayashi expects to be "one 
of the major oil finds in Asia ’ In iht 'Wi¬ 
fi waters of the Sea of Okhotsk off Soviet 
Sakhalin Sodeco’s crew hit oil with us 
lust well in September 

Before exploicis ffed this month s sub¬ 
zero cold and ciaggy ice floes, the well 
was pioducmg 1,860 bbl per day Until 
confiiming probes aie sunk next June the 
field s reserves cannot teally be declared 
proven But some geologists estimate that 
the find could run into billions of barrels 
of low-sulfur crude, perfectly suited to Ja¬ 
pan s refineries—and us heightened eco¬ 
logical concems 

Sodeco’s venture may also spur the 
long-delayed Soviet-Japanese plans to ex¬ 
ploit Siberia’s huge, hard-to-get energy re¬ 
serves Just three years ago the proposed 
marriage of Japan s capitalistic know¬ 
how and Soviet resources seemed to be 
foundering when Japanese investors 
balked as Soviet financial demands rose 
The Sakhalin discovery could revive more 
ambitious and costly projects that have 
been shelved Gulf Oil. the only Western 
petrogiant to share Sodeco’s $100 million 
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exploration budget, stands to ptofit hand¬ 
somely from its $3 5 million investment 
As Tass laconically put it, the discovery 
has 'great international importance " 
tor the Japanese, the Sakhalin crude 
oflers long-teim supplies at an 8 4' < dis 
count on the world market price for ten 
years It also provides another supplier | 
for Tokyo, which imports 90'7 of its fuel 1 
fi om the Middle East But there are draw - ! 
hacks Japans dealings with the Soviets j 
may ilk oil bureaucrats in Peking who 
have promised to meet 7 ', of Japan s fuel 


| needs by the 1980s 'I he Chinese may re 
j taliate by cutting back their exports The 
\ Okhotsk held is also a tuxm to the So- 
| \iets Pacific fleet base at Vladivostok 
1 l asier access to fuel could enable the Rus 
sians to step up their patrolling oil Jap¬ 
anese waters, an unwelcome specter for 
Tokyo’s minuscule naw 

Actually, bringing the Sakhalin ciude 
on-stieam will tav the enduianee of So- 
decos multinational ciews ( onditions in 
the Sea of Okhotsk aie even moic dnunt- 
i mg than in the North Sea 1 tom October 


until June the waters are fio/en Crews 
(made up of 50 Russians and 17 assorted 
Americans Japanese Norwegians Vus 
ir.iliansaud Indians) musi bt loiaiedaftei 
liv„ week stints of giucling laboi 

Sodecos Kobayashi, a nO-veai-okl 
vhauci membei of 'Japan Inc s inner 
ciules is already planning next yeai's 
work C onvement to his oflicc is a small 
room wnh a shrine honoring V ahiko and 
kompna the gixls of petioleum and of 
seamen Says Kobayashi 1 piay there 
eveiydas ■ 


The View from Washington 


The Dollar—Closing the Mouth 


I f American Tieasury Secretary W Michael Blumenthal 
changes some money this week to pay foi a Pucci lie 
while in Rome or for a Solingen caivmg set while in Bonn 
he will suttei a shock familiar to other American lourists 
these days the dollar is sinking again SmveJanuaiy theliei 
man maik has incicased 5 8',, the Swiss fiauc 11 3'i and 
the Japanese yen ni'w at an alltime high lb 2 '< against 
the once omnipotent dollar See < hint) In Washington I imi 
i conomicsC oircspvindent George Talxri vhtonivled the lat- 
csi chaplci in what shi'iild some das become a bixik called 
I In Ip- tyam Ihiwn- iyain Dollar His report 

1 he latest saga of the skidding dollut has been vaused 
bv a vombination of huge American trade deficits and ner¬ 
vous mlcrnaimnal niones markeis I he I 1 S balance of trade 
loss this veal will pronahlv reach dose to S 10 billion, a lig 
uic that would have caused a maioi (manual panic only a 
lew '.ears age' US I icasuiv otticials aie predicting anoth- 
vi s to billion delicti next veai Nearly half of American oil 
supplies now come liom opt i , this veai they will cost 545 bil¬ 
lion Policymakers like V hailcs Schull/e chauman of the 
Picsidcnl s t ouiiul ol I ainomic Adviseis warn that un¬ 
less we do something aboul oui cncigy imports, trade will 
turn into a real pioblem fi'i us ’ 

Adding to the yawning l 1 S liade gap is the sluggish¬ 
ness of i^e world economy despite healthy Amur lean growth 
Washington policy makcis insist that ihis global stumble has 
hindered US exports Nevertheless they say that there is 
no alternative to the present policy, since an American at¬ 
tempt to pay for all U S imports with exports would only 
deepen economic woes in (he rest of the world, especially 
the developing countncs In anv case oflicials hete aie slifl 
unhappy over the failuie of the othei two locomotive econ¬ 
omies, West Germany and Japan, to help pull world growth 
along Impatience is particularly strong with Japan, which 
promised at the London economic summit in the spring to 
run a trade dehcii ol nearly $1 billion this vear, now it ap 
pears that Japan will actually enjoy a surplus of $8 billion 
or so During a visit to Tokyo. Commerce Secretary Juanita 
Kreps found herself actually shouting at hei Japanese col¬ 
league while complaining a bom the surplus 

The wobblv dollar has been hut t most by the lenewed be¬ 
lief that Treasury Secretary Blumenthal is 'talking down 
the dollar ' Lai her this month Blumenthal invited half a 
dozen journalists to his third floor oflice at the Treasury- 
Building for an informal chat Later, two wire services that 
had not been represented at the meeting reported inaccu¬ 
rately that Blumenthal felt the dollar was overvalued Soon 
the message was spreading that the Secretary s open-mouth 
policy” as visiting BMW Chauman tberhard von Ktien- 
heim called it, was cheapening the dollar 


A few days lalei Blumenthal said flails that a decline 
in the dollai s value would not help that nagging tiadc del 
ic.it and ihe US would intervene in cuitc-my maikeis l.> 
keep Us value up Bui the damage had alrcadv been done 

Ihe dollai s stabilily will not be helped cither bv the 
quail el Ik. tween Jimmy l ailei s While House and I edcral 
ResuveC him man Ailhiu Bums the dollar s personal hody- 
guard Allot weeks of simmering in private the lend has 
now gone public with press lelcascs and eounicispees-hcs 
J he While 1 louse believes that Bums policy ol fori mg high 
ei inleiest latc-s and tighter money is slowing ihe economy 
Burns replies that tailor is not paving enough atteniion to 
inflation or ensuring business piolits Sii t Bums lerm at 
ihe J ed runs out next Januarv this is an argument ihe Pres 
idem is likely to win But without the dollai s hodyguaid 
around some monev uaders will undoubtedly begin woi- 
ising again about its value 

'Ihe one lesson learned fiom the ncivous weeks ol the 
plummeting dollai is t hat anv comments at all I Min lop l S 
officials on the dollai aie guaianieed lo c uise double t Min 
now on Bluniciuhal will he emulating the Sphinx he saw Iasi 
week in I gypt As he told a gioup of U S businessmen in 
Kuwait, As soon as the U S Seciclary deals Ins ihioal the 
dollar catches a cold Please pass the Kleenex ■ 
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The United States 

j 

Congress: Showdown Ahead 


Though hung up on energy, the 95th has bright spots in its record 


D riving toward adiournment b\ 
nud-Novemhci the ‘>5lh C on- 
gtcss IdM week was embroiled in 
the toughest snuggle ol us ten 
month opening session < ontentious un 
pied is table and highly independent of the 
new man in the While House the law- 
makcis laced a politically unpleasant 
task fashioning an energy bill designed 
to red use the nation s dangcious depen- 
dense on imported oil- a piuse of legts- 
lation likely to take money out of just 
about everybody's posket Then situation 
was aptly described by Indiana s John 
Biadcmas. the House Democratic whip 
‘ It is lough enough with sspaialiou ol 
powers and theabsense o( disciplined pai- 
uestocnacl legislation when theieissome 
national sonsensus It is leally difficult 
when half the people don t even believe 
theie is a piohiem 

Congress had niigiiiallv set mid-Oc- 
tober as its adjouinment dale But that 
slipped by as the legislator faced an agen 
da overburdened bv an often impatient, 
deadline minded Pi evident Thus ihtv 
found themselves last week still on ( ap- 
itol Hill spending harried hours pushing 
thiough maioi bills and tying up loose 
ends lo keep the Social Nccinilv xyMcru 
solvent the House passed a measuie til.it 
would tuple tases by 1 1 *X7 and will 
alienate a lot ol voters long bcloie that 
Whethci the Smatc would go along or 
even lace up to the unpopulat issue lie- 
fore adjournment was questionable I he 
House also served bold notiee that it 
would not even consider a routine mil¬ 
itary aid appropuation fot Soulh Korea 
unless the Seoul government began to co¬ 
operate with the congressional investiga¬ 
tors ol influence peddling on C aptlol Hill 
But the showdown centered on ener¬ 
gy Having got most of what he wanted 
from the House, the President had seen 
his ptogtam all hut cut to pieces by a frac¬ 
tious Senate But Jimmy Caller finally 
won a major victory there last week when 
Senate liberals pushed through approval 
of a use' tax, which would heavily pe¬ 
nalize certain utilities and large hrms that 
telused to shift from natuial gas and oil 
to coal The 5!-to-37 vote was a defeat 
for Senate F mancc t onrmittee C hair man 
Russell L ong (see hi Ion mu itoiv) who has 
emeiged as a pivotal figure in the battle 
But it was only a temporary defeat 1m 
mediately after approv mg the use lax. the 
Senate voted to give Long almost com¬ 
plete freedom to push some of his pet en- 
cigy, (ideas most notably huge lax ben- 
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House Speaker O'Neill leaving White House 

hai mu a polttu ally unpleasant task 


efils to the oil and gas ituluslnes to 
encourage pioduction in the House- 
Senate confeience committee that is tty- 
mg to reconcile diffidences between the 
twochambets 

Both the use lax and 1 ong s tax pro¬ 
posals have yet to be weighed bv the 
conference committee I he House and 
Senate conletees were still diihenug last 
week with peripheral conflicts like 
whelhet new gas guzzling cats should be 
heavily taxed as Caller would prefer 01 
totalis banned as the Senate has voted 
They have yet to tackle Ihe mote com 
plex and ct uv ell cneigy issues 

Pmhapx unwixelv < atiei has insisted 
that both he and theC onpiess should have 
then lirst-vcai performance in domestic 
matteis judged almost solclv on the in 
ergy legislation 1 he tumultuous tone and 
tactics of the snuggle including .1 piec 
edent smashing Senate filibuster and a 
whip-cracking manctivci by Major it v 
Leader Robeil Byrd 10 end it have 
leinlbtccd the public perception ol a 
wrangling and pci haps even ineffectual 
C ongiess 

Thai impiessum ha* been stiength 
cried still mote by the lact that ’he law 
makers have pushed into 197s an clcc 
Lion yea 1 fot .ill Congressmen and 
Senatois- some ot the lougher rights 
Panama C.trial treaty lalilication well.ire 
icl'otm tax lefoint Says Massachusetts 
Democrat Deny Studds We don t real- ; 
ly have a great deal to show so far The 
big issues have either not been addressed 
01 are unresolved ; 

Y w el that view may he mote than j 
a little unfau Calter has piiLhed 
an extraordinary number of b'g 
complex, politically divisive propos- ' 
als at Congiess, and tt is no surprise 1 
that the lawmakers have struck out on ' 
a number ol them At his ptess con- 1 
feienee last week when asked about in- 1 
creasing criticism of his perloimance. \ 
Carter chose to interpret it as praise for 1 
his headv pace ‘ I remember in this j 
rixim last May ’ he said with a smile. | 
‘someone asked me if my Administration 1 
was all stvie and no substance Lately ! 
the criticisms have been that there's too ' 
much substance and not enough style ' I 
Yet the much-maligned 95th has had a ' 
pioductive first session, and it stands a j 
good chance of atoning in 1978 for some | 
of its miscues j 

Part of the 95th s ptoblem is that it 1 
breezed into Washington with unreal- ' 
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Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd in his Capitol Hill office 

1 1 hum r to utonr for w mu' of the motor mtscues o) the first session 


istKjllv high expectations a disj'lay of 
' i.nvclc riot confined lo «. .ipitol Hill Af- 
ei eight qti.u lolsomc' years ol Reiuihhcan 
•’resultin', .mil IVm.vi.iiu majorities in 
c ongtess theie w e i e high hopes ot a 
spin! ol h. it mom btiwcvn the Whitt 
lion* .mil the Congress Instead C .n 
tu and Lite legislators were iasi to jaw 
lion> iht itn oiilset 

<11 some respecti the UMh is unit|iie 
..rid lh.it has a gicb deal to do with its 
pioblcms l 1 lias ties led in Ihe psycho¬ 
logical altemiath nl the Viet Nam Wai 
and W ate’ gale w re netting historical cp- 
isixies in ishuh a loinpl.itenl legislature 
tailed until too late lo question excesses 
o| I xeciibve authoniy I hits (ongress 
hustled when Caller indicated that he 
would decide what was best tor tlie eoun 
trs and tha 1 Congicsss 10 k in accept¬ 
ing tor icjectmg) those decisions was more 
a tiustialing nuisance than a nccessaiv 
)tart of democratic govei nmeril 

Both chambeis began the session b\ 
lefoimmg then ways of dinng business 
The Senate streamlined its committee 
stiuctuie it also served notice that ty¬ 
rannical committee chairmen unit cho¬ 
sen on the basis of seniority alone could 
be replaced The House similaily un- 
deimined entienched committee bosses 
and shifted powei to the Speaker Dcm- 
.rciat lip O Neill used that ’everage to 
become the strongest Speakei since 'Un¬ 
cle" Joe C annon, some 65 vears ago 
Both House and Senate also adopted new 
ethics rules limiting the outside income 
that members were allowed lo earn 

The two bodies have passed a series 
of major bills Among them the grant¬ 
ing of broad presidential authonty lo 
reorganize the Lxecutive Branch and to 
create a Department of Lnergy. the first 
Cabinet addition since 1966. a quick tax 
cut to stimulate the economy a strip- 
mining bill, new clean-air ptovistons, 
increased price supports on wheat and 


corn a hefty increase in the minimum 
wage a limited program of public wotks 
jobs In foreign aflaus Congress voted 
against automatically cutting oil C S aid 
lo nations that violate the basic rights 
of then citizens it left these decisions in 
the Picsidents Hands In matters of de¬ 
fense it went along with Cartels un- 
espci led decision not to produce thi¬ 
ll I bomber 

I f Congress failed to face up lo sonic 
other heavy challenges it was not al¬ 
ways to blame Senator Byrd did the 
President a faioi in postponing Senate 
action on ratifying the Panama C anal 
ticaties since the tequiied two-thirds ma¬ 
jority was not vet in sight Welfare lefoim 
got bogged down in the long debate osei 
eneigy With Carter's assent tas teform 
too was put oil until at least next year 

Partly because o! inexpeirence in 
dealing with C ongress. C arter and his 
aides wete handed some sharp rebukes 
1 he President's hacking of public financ¬ 


ing of congressional campaigns was given 
short shrift by legislators who wete elect 
ed under the present system- and like it 
just tine His effort to pay otf a campaign 
promise to maritime unions by fixing the 
percentage of imported oil that must be 
earned in US ships was scuttled Con 
gress bowed to all-out oil industry lob¬ 
bying and killed a plan to emphasize en- 
Mionmental constdeiations in offshore oil 
leases (. at let wanted to shelve 21 majoi 
wall i piojedsdcai to the lawmakers lo¬ 
cal iniciests, but he had to settle for kill 
mg nine and cut tailing four—still a sharp 
hieak from the tradition of unstoppable 
|xnk bariel construction 

How does the record of the 95th rate’’ 
Tip O Neill calls it "the greatest of any 
elected President for lus first year in of¬ 
fice since 1923, when 1 lankhn Rixrsevelt 
was President Bui O’Neill is really pass¬ 
ing judgment on his own work John 
Rhodes the House Republican leader 
says that (torn a tiOP perspective the 
House's performance rates about three 
on a scale of one to ten ' But he concedes 
that front the Democrats point of view 
"I'd have to give them a seven ot eight ' 

< Kcrull, Rhodes seven or eight seems 
closet lo the mark than his jtatttsan thiee 
1 hose assessments could change con¬ 
siderably depending on how the energy 
brouhaha is settled Whatever the out¬ 
come ( arid hasalready shown signs that 
his dealings with Congiess in 1978 will 
be more deft Having failed initially to 
lobby the Senate ello lively tor his en¬ 
ergy pro|x»sals he has been making the 
right moves as the showdown apptoaches 
He has been inviting key Dernix-iatii 
leaders to the White House and telephon¬ 
ing others who can help ' I hete has been 
a gradual metamorphosis" says Brade- 
mas about meetings between the Presi¬ 
dent and congressional leaders ‘ At first 
there was a reserve, everyone was taking 
each other s measure Now these meef 
ings are very pointed, very hank Wise¬ 
cracks flow back and forth, and it’s all m 
the family ' Adds Bradcmas about the 
President Ties learning that the left 
hand washes the right hand and they both 
wash the face ' ■ | 
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The United States 
The Master of the Maze 

On energy and fax bills. Long s way is often the only way 


I t was mote than |ust a desk ll had once 
belonged to lohii C C alhoun and that 
alone made it practically a sacred telie 
Bnl il had also been used by Huey P Long, 
the kinplish nimself, while he served in 
the (' S Senate, and then by his son Rus¬ 
sell South C arolma s Sena tot Olin John¬ 
ston coveted that desk Russell I ong was 
running for Senate majority whip in 1964 
when the mallei of the desk came up 
l ong needed every vote he could com¬ 
mand or cajole horn his colleagues His 
was a classic dilemma solved in 
classic Russell I ong style He cut 
a dcal-hrsl w-ith his father’s 
shade then with Ohn Johnston 
On bended knee he explained his 
sacrilege ‘ Duddv. loigive me but 
this time I m going lor bioke ' 

I ong won a close race for ma¬ 
jority whip and when Olin John¬ 
ston died the following year, be¬ 
got the desk back as well He has 
not had to swap it since But that 
is not to sav he would not -if the 
quid wue worth the quo Russell 
Long has raised the art of polit- 
tcal horse trading to the highest 
level in living congressional rnern- 
oty An unabashed wheeler-deal¬ 
er he scratches backs with a tine 
silken stroke, then calls in his 
debts with a film aim twist He 
also repays his own lot is with in- 
teiest l gave Russell a vote he 
wanted " recalls a Deinoc ratic lib¬ 
eral, and I’ve been sipping fiom 
his - up ever since ’ As chairman 
of the Senate l-inance ( ommittce 
since 1466 I ong has left an im¬ 
print iin evciy piece of tax leg¬ 
islation passed bv Congress 

Long is a pivotal figure in two 
pieces ol legislation that mav 
prove to lie the most imixutant of 
Jimmy Cutlet s lust teim in the 
White House mergy conserva¬ 
tion and lax lefoim Carter has 
delayed his tax package until next yeai 
so that the eneigy plan can be completed 
this session but when the proposals do 
get to Congress, 1 ong will piobahly have 
more to do with their final shape than 
any other legislator Right now, as the 
Senates spokesman in the Joint House- 
Senate Committee on F.neigy, he is at the 
venter of the struggle to bammei out an 
energy plan Plainly, 1 ong will play an 
important lole in shaping the American 
economy and life-style foi the remainder 
of the cenluiv 

L ong brings some unique gifts to his 
role At 59, he has been in the Senate 
for just under half of his life (29 veaisi 
and is a master of its pailiamenlary maz¬ 
es His intellectual powers are impiessivc 


- he can dehvet a brilliant tO-mmule 
speech allot just five minutes of bnehng 
-and his homespun metaphois cut right 
through economic obfuscation Pressed by 
■Senate liberals on tax leform last year. 
Long responded with a scathing detim 
lion “ Tax reform means Don l tax you 
don’t tax me Tax that fellow behind the 
tree ' In the Senate club his polilesse is 
unequaled colleagues are never .is be¬ 
loved or distinguished as thev aie in their 
mothers minds and long’s rhetonv 



Russell Long at the Senate during a break In the energy debate 

Si tun hi/if! bin A v unit exnai ting hi v pi ice in return 


Once lus tax measures aie diawn up 
by the f inancc Committee, 1 ong steers 
them thiough the full Senate wiih con¬ 
summate finesse One favorite tactic is to 
load hills with amendments he is willing 
to jeltivrn As each ptoposal goes over- 
hoaid, l ving - the model of lompiomise 
and sweet teason- exacts suppoit foi the 
points that aie truly deal to his heart Says 
Maionty t eadei Rollert Byrd "Hecut his 
teeth on this institution and he’s prob¬ 
ably the m.ist skillful tactician on the floor 
in managing his bills ' 

Long s climb to the top has not been 
completely smooth As the son of Depies- 
sion Populist Huey l ong. he attracted 
ck»se sciutirn And he was not found 
wanting Richard Russell, the late Geor¬ 
gia Senator who served through six Ad¬ 


ministrations called him the second 
| smallest Senator nc ever knew The first 
i smartest. Russell said, was his fathci 

Aftci Long reached the post of ma- 
! jonty whip a detcnoialing marnage and 
I a dunking pioblem euxlcd his power, and 
in 1969 he was unseated hv Ted Ken¬ 
nedy He repaid the favor two years later 
when he helped mastermind Bvid s up¬ 
set victory for the whip jmsl ovei Ken¬ 
nedy Settled into a new mairiuge, he 
began icbuilding his influence at about 
the same time 

’ In the United Stales Senate,’ Am¬ 
brose Bierce wiotc at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, "a quorum consists of the chairman 
of the Finance C ommittce and a niessen 
g.ei fiom the While House I ong would 
^piefet that I he While House mes- 
t.sengeis stav home Savs he I rn 
’ the President s fiiend but I’m riot 
'« his boy I don t leprescnt tile Pies- 
f idenl in the Senate I rcpiesent the 
people of I outsiana 

Russell 1 ong and J mum (. ai- 
lei disagice sh.uplv on a funda¬ 
mental |x>ml involving the eneigv 
piogram conseivulion > explora¬ 
tion ( he line hpm of C ai lei s pro- 
posals is cortsetvalion vviilt a se- 
itts ol stiff taxes on eneigv use 
that would he rcluino! to the pub¬ 
lic in tehuUsand incentives I ong 
suppoits eneigv taxes in bioad 
outline hul as the si nun Scnaloi 
fiom a stale i ic h in g.is and oil, 
he lias othei ideas about who 
should gel the money lie wants 
to ic-tuin it to gas and oil prodiic 
ers us a spin lo finding, new lie-ids 
and to caimuik some oi it lor de¬ 
veloping new energv souivcs 


I I ong voteu foi thicc of the foui 
principal taxes the President 
wants imposed But he opposes the 
key consul vat ion measure a 
high l.uilf on industrial uscis of 
gas and oil When the issue came 
up m the Senate last week, I ong 
was m vintage fotrn. giving that 
he might receive A few- days be¬ 
fore ilie vote longs chief aide 
laismg the speuci of financial ruin for 
Louisiana industry foiecast the propos 
al s tuture with a Southern lilt "The in- 
dusliial usci s tax is d-a-i-d dead" Yet 
when the measure came to a vote, the 
wily L.ong did not lhw.ul the dnve to 
make it 1 i-v e live In exchange, he won 
Senate agreement on the key feature of 
his eneigy philosophy -lehating the bulk 
of $40 billion m taxes to the gas and oil 
industry 

So Senate liheials won a skirmish, but 
they may have lost the wai Long so far 
seems to have had his way Unless his con¬ 
ference committee colleagues knock out 
his rebate plan, Jimmy Cartel's scheme 
to leturn the added cost of eneigy to con¬ 
sumers, mil to the oil companies, will be 
d-a-i-d, dead ■ 
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The Presidency 'Hugh Sidey 


What It Takes to Do the Job 

Y f ears ago. somebody asked James Rowe the for¬ 
mer administrative assistant to 1 i.inklm Roose¬ 
velt, whether his boss really understood all those 
complex IX'piession nostrums he was purposing 
Rowe considered the question a few seconds then te- 
plied 1 I don't know piobahlv not hut Roosevelt 
sure knew how to be Picsident' 

' Being Piesident is the question before Jimmy 
C'artet His goals aie noble, his ideals laudable, his 
dedication total, his knowledge expanding But he 
still is a distance fiom 'being President " 

I his mvsteiv of leadership has been pondeted 
since out beginnings as a nation but we are still not 
sine of the ingredients W hy did He: hei l Hoovei a 
bull>.int engmeei and a humanitarian of inflexible 
mtegnty, fail, while Rcx'scsclt imprecise and con 
spnalonal succeeded su well in bemg Piesident’ ’ 

I ot one thing, u may have been easier to be Pies¬ 
ident when a huge ciims faced the nation fereusingat¬ 
tention ieMnin.cs and sympathy People thought 
Jimmy < at lei was lucks to take office at a time 
when ni' ci isis ol magnitude loomed But it meant 
that » aitei s earls months wcie to be a time of de 
haling, peisiiading ediicaiing tinkeimg and |X>smp. 
all lasks that have giossn immensely nioie difficult in the past few vears 
Instead of g,is ini’ to people as Rix’scscll did C ai tei often must take aw as In 
stead o! budding mdusinal capadls (alter must ticqucntls change its em¬ 
phasis and e’ean up its mess Instead of u'gmg, consumption in stiinc ateas 
( aiici must admmisiei scauits T hese aie negative chores 

Aliased against him at the same lime is the most formidable aims of doubt 
cis and Sjxxial interest representatives evei to lace a Piesident There aie now 
an estimated 1,000 lohhs gioups at ssoik in the capital They aie stalled hy ev- 
perls iillen c\ buieauciats and loirnei ( nngtessmtn 1 hey have moie moiics 
to sfieiid than esci beloie I ;ist Ihmsdas moimng l at let came lace to lace 
with a lull-page ad m the Washington Po\t headlined Ml M \<u lul l Its M Mil 
whim Hot'S! an assault on Cartel s jx>litical offensive ag.amst oil companies 
I orly-ont economists signed the ad and the National Taxpayers Union shelled 
out $ 11,124 to pay foi it 

1 he independence of Congiess and its defiance of the Piesident aie es¬ 
tablished and glowing, phenomena Pci haps Viet Nam and W'aictg.ale iniuicd 
the presidency even more than ssc thought Resetence for the office is dimin¬ 
ished Personal disdain is often open as when Scnatot lames Aboure/k sug¬ 
gested during, the natuial gas filihusiei that Caller had lied I sei increasing 
stalls ol experts have bolstered the sell-confidence of the men on the I lilt some 
of whom had ample self-confidence to begin with I he aides otlen know as 
much or mine about the subjects than the newcomeis m thg W hue House and 
can stun the C alter sjxiar cat nets sc ith questions 

The stage is now ciowded wuh Cioveinois and masois who h>.>c giown in 
cieasinglv skillful at competing foi the attention ol the White House- and at 
making political hav by attacking Us chief occupant There is a fuithci lions m 
Washington's giving funds to citi/cn gioups so thev mas challenge the l»os 
et nnient, many of those challenges end up on the White House doorstep 

It is plain that television long considered more of a weapon tin a President 
than foi his ad vet sat tes is double edged Dissent on almost any level i ivixhcts in¬ 
stantly from the fai reaches of the nation to the Oval Office Presidential I\ 
Aide Rick Neustadt sav» that in the old days a President could make a con¬ 
troversial announcement in the afleinoon and know there could he no public an 
swers on television until the next clay to set up cametas and piocess and edit 
film took loo long to make the evening news But new technologs has made in¬ 
stant response a fact C artei can make a statement on enetgv or the Panama 
Canal, and by nightfall be oulshoutcd by his critics 

The President offered a stnking illustration last week of how quickly TV 
can move in his world When he left the podium after his Thursday pi ess con¬ 
ference, he told reporters clustered around hail that he planned to spend Christ¬ 
inas in Plains He had just learned about that decision he said fiom a TV talk 
show on which Rosalvnn appeared 



i Social Security: 
j Up, Up and 
| Away! 

! Taxes are headed higher 

] iilkln one likes increases in Lav rates 
I™ admitted Republican Repiesenta- 
| live V\ illiam Ketchum oft aliloim.i But 
it is time that Congiess quit fooling [>eo- 
i pie Thcte is no free lunch 
i In this bullet biting spun the House 
| last week voted he Its increases m Social 
Security taxes foi most l 1 S scoikers and 
! thou employers startlin' next veai Ac¬ 
tually the Congressmen had no choice 
Persistenilv high uncmplosment tales 
have meant a loss ol billions m revenue 
■ foi the system Bone'its lot the it) million 
people now diawing checks fiom Social 
1 Security aie depleting its n serves sJA I 
1 billion in tiscal 197? a! an accelerating 
| rale I he delicit that veai was SSi, hi I 
1 lion Unless something was done lhe's>~ 
| tern was expected to go hioke In (heeailv 
, 19N0, lei keep it fiom drowning, in red 
i ink flu I louse appiosed by a sole ol 275 
I to I4f> legislation that would 
I ► Boost Social ,Sennits lave 1 m each of 
I the next ten veins with the heaviest m- 
' creases for those wuh llu highest s.ila 
' ries \t present the lav is set ,u a late ol 
, 117', on i he lirst %lf 500 ol an employ- 
1 ee s caimill’s (No one pass any Social Se- 
, cunts tax c'n earnings above that 
, amount ) Since eniplosct and employee 
each pay hall ot the tav the maximum 
, payment is 591)5 apiece I he lav talc and 
! the wage base wete already scheduled to 
! rise in Inline years hut the House hiked 
1 them much hight-i and much faster 
Someone ear rung S10 000 a sear who now 
pass 55 s 5 lor Social Sec unis would pas 
I 5710 bs |9s7 soineoiu making S42 *>00 
and paving 5>9t>X toclas would U‘ slullmg 

OUCH! A BIGGER 
AND BIGGER BITE 
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The United States 



'Hist tin kiMhI nen s llhvn uni were n hr) unit (hide Ilankhn I) \ct up a 
tiitst Junil lot uhii tell lenient sea's The hail news i $ some si on mli el seems to have 
spent it all 1 


oui5?l)24 (i()h\ that same yea i (m< tha/t 1 

► Enable the Social Secunly Admmistra 
lion to hoi row from the l leaxui v’s 01 di 
naiv lax le venues This w.mld he (ivimil¬ 
ted only i( Ihc system s liust lunds foi ( HU 
Age Survivals and Disability Insurance 
Icll below 25' ( of iheir annual outgo 

► 1 lunmate so tailed double indexing 
which would eventually accounl loi half 
of Ihe system's ptojected deln it This 
problem wa.s ihe unintended result til a 
1972 law that lied increases in hcnefils 

-Ixith those being paid now and those 
that will he paid in the ftituie- to infla¬ 
tion Below the maximum benefit itui- 
lently 5460 per month) the amount a 
woikcr will leceive from -Social Seeuiity 
when he tellies me leases as his salaiy i ts- 
es Since pay hikes partly ieflcct mllation 
the measure thus inadvertently double-m 
dexed future benelit levels loi these work- 
ets about X6‘. of the people covered by 
Social Security to price uses To elim¬ 
inate the double boost, Ihe House ap 
pioved a complex new fminula th.it will 
keep the aveiage benefit where it is now 
al about 47', ot the salatv that a recip¬ 
ient earned while working 

► Phase out the limit on how much So- 


wotkers and then employers will ante up 
5112 billion to the Social Security svstem 
next vear and mote in ex'eiy succeeding 
year The House heat back an attempt to 
hr mg into the Social Security system about 
6 million additional wotkets 1 2 4 million 
federal employees J million state and lo¬ 
cal government employees and 200 IKK) 
workers tot nonpiohl oigam/alions) The 
move would have increased the system s 
revenues by as much as 54 billion a veai 
It was opposed in particular by fedetal 
worket ■> who arc already covered hv a re¬ 
tirement piogram that pavs them pin 
sums up to lour limes Social Secunly s 
maximum benefit ot 5460 a month 

In addition 45' < of the 1 million fed- 
eta! penstonets ate “douhle-dippeis who 
also colled Social Secunly checks lot 
which they i null heel by ictiring IromGox- 
cinmcnl service arid taking jobs m pri¬ 
vate industry Declated Wisconsin Re- 


Panama Says Si 

Now it is up to the Senate 


j publican William Steigei "This ts an 
, appalling use of public funds The dou- 
| ble-dtpptng would gradually end if the two 
| retirement programs were merged None¬ 
theless the House bowed to intense ptex- 
suie from lobbyists for the Government 
workets and shelved the merge! for at 
least two years T haL will give the Exec¬ 
utive Branch lime to search for a way to 
■ combine the programs in a mannet ac- 
; ceptable to its employees 

T he House bill now goes to the Senate 
wheie Russell 1 ong's Finance C'om- 
' millet 1 is bogged down with the energy 
1 piogiam and may riot take up Social Sc- | 
| entity until next year When it does the 
' committee will tack on an amendment 
I by Wisconsin Democtat Gaylord Nelson 
, that would ease the tax butden on woik- 
, cis by making then employers pay a big- i 
i get shaie ol Social Seeuiity ei>sl lbidet j 
i Nelson s pioposal 19 7k would he Iht last ; 
i seat m which both paid the same tax | 
6 05’. of the lust S17,7(H) earned by the 
wotket the next vear cmplovcis would 
pay taxes on up to $50,000 of an employ¬ 
ee’, income, in I9g5 they would pay taxes 
on up to 575000 t or woikcis however, 
the base would use much more slowiv 
not reaching S7S 000 until the veai 2000 
I he committee also wants to mu ease the 
tax rate for both employers and employ¬ 
ees in steps lo9 2‘! in 201 I Al that point, 
a 520 000-a-year woikcr would Ik shell¬ 
ing out 51,*40 m Social Seeuiity taxes, 
and anyone earning 575 000 a veai would 
Ik paying 56,900 onlopollcdci.il state 
and local taxes 

Businessmen strongly oppose Nel 
sons scheme But having them pay Ihe 
lion’s shait ol the increased taxes until 
the 21st century meets with the approv 
al of Jimmy Cartel even though the 
cxiia costs would doubtless be passed 
along to consumers in the loim of high¬ 
er prices ■ 


amantarts had dubbed ’the little slimmer 
of free expression pioduced a clear-cut 
victoiv for Iorttjos on the canal treaties 
By I riday the final count was in 506,805 
si 245 H 1 no a 2-to-l mandate 


ctal Security recipients can cam without 
sacrificing any of their benefits Al ptes- 
ent >t a ’ictircd person under the age of 
72 makes more than $7,000, he loses $1 
in Social Secumx benefits lor evetv $2 he 


A ll Panama seemed to be in a holiday 
mux.! last week, and indeed the coun¬ 
try was celebrating a festival of sorts T or 
the mote than 700 000 Panamanians who 
voted in a plebiscite to ratify the new ca- 


1 he Beaties now face a far toughet 
test in the U S Senate, where the victory 
must come by the same 2-to-l matgtn 
( onsetvative opposition has forced post¬ 
ponement of a vote on ratification until 


earns above that amount I he House vot¬ 
ed to raise that ceiling to 54 000 m 1978 
$4,500 in 1979 $5,000 in 19x0, 55 500 in 
19X1 In 1982 it will be abolished Dem¬ 
ocrat -XI Ullman of Oregon at gued against 


nal treaties with the U S it was the fust 
chance to go to the polls on any national 
issue since General Omai routjos seized 
power in 1968 and outlawed political par¬ 
ties four months later Touijos had en- 


next yeai and left the White House wor- 
tymg about whether, even then, it can 
muster the iequued 67 votes 

A recent Gallup poll indicated that 
the more Americans know about the trea- 


the phase-out Allowing high-income peo¬ 
ple like doctorsand lawyers to collect Ixith 
their fees and Svxtal Security benefits, said 
UHman. would make the system ‘an an¬ 
nuity program instead of a leuiement pro¬ 
gram ’ But California’s Kelchum main¬ 
tained that the limit "deprives society of 
the skills and ability of many people 

finder the new legislation 108 million 


coutaged political debate cm the treaties 
m ordet to counter suspicions in the U S 
that the plebiscite was tigged and he got 
a bit more than he bargained for Polit¬ 
ical dissidents took advantage of the re¬ 
laxation in ihe atmosphere to mount crit¬ 
icisms of the regime that could have 
landed them in jail or in exile only a few 
months earlier Nonetheless, what Pan¬ 


ties. the more likely they are to favor rat¬ 
ification Hoping that gi ass-roots approv¬ 
al will he reflected m Washington, the 
Administration has sent Negotiators Ells¬ 
worth Bunker and Sol Linowitz on the 
load to drum up support for the trea¬ 
ties The Panamanians have said si. 
but fot the U S Senators it’s still wait- 
and-see ■ 
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So that is why lips move. 

It is no accident that deaf and dumb are so often used as 
though they were a single word. A child who cannot hear 
cannot learn to speak in the ordinary way. Gradually we are 
separating the two words. 

For children who are not totally deaf special hearing aids 
hold out the hope, not merely of learning to speak as other 
children learn, but of learning in the classroom as well. 

So that they can stand on their own feet when they grow up 


Obviously our closed circuit 1V .Video 
i ecorders and Video cassette recorders 
have important roles in modern schools 
Only slightly less well-known are our 
language laboratories - including a 
portable one with which the student can 
study at home And o( course we equip 
the physic jI chemical, engineering and 
electrical laboratories in schools, 
universities and industrial training 
colleges 






The Indomitable 
Senator Returns 

Humphrey s old remedy 

The damask-hunt; walls at the Senate 
chamber reset beta ted with the lonpesl 
most heartfelt outpouring oj ajfec non and 
admiration that anyone could remenihei 
Hubert Hinnphiev hud tenoned to the 
place he loses ' with blind devotion " Ldev¬ 
en weeks after doc ten.s discovered that his 
pelvic lancet had spread and was he von d 
surpei t the ' Happy Wat not ' oj the Dem¬ 
ocratic Pat tv was back at the desk he has 
occupied Jot 21 years TlML Cot respondent 
Bourne Anpeio repot is 

T he standing ovation from his col¬ 
leagues and from the overflowing gal¬ 
leries continued while Hubert Humphiev 
moved vigorously around the chamber, 
gieeting friends, among them a number 
of onetime adversaries with handshakes 
and bear hugs Thcie were war m reunions 
with Bob Byrd who beat him out for the 
post of majority leader only last January 
Ted Kennedy, who fought him on behalf 
of his brothers, Strom Thurmond who led 
segregationists in a protest at the 194K 
Democratic Convention after upstart 
Humphrey a mere 37 and mayor ofMm- 



Humphrey strikes a familiar pose outside Capitol after first day back at work 



With Wife Muriel, greeting well-wishers gathered outside his office 

" The greatest gift at hie is hiendship and I have received it 


neapolis, issued a clarion call for civil 
rights “The greatest gift of life is friend¬ 
ship. ’ Humphiev declaied. and I have 
received it 

Byrd spoke for all when he said 
Nothing that life has dealt him has ever 
dimmed his optimism 01 quenched his un¬ 
quenchable spirit ' Lven in his present 
struggle Humphrey seemed buoyant his 
cheeks were sunken but his famous smile 
was bigger than ever, gaunt shoulders 
even though they failed to (ill his tweed 
jacket were defiantly straight 

' I am old enough and sufficiently wise 
to know that all you have said is not ex¬ 
actly according to facts he said as he 
rose and tesponded to the tnbutes 1 but I 
am sufficiently fragile and weak as to want 
to believe every single word you have 


said His voice ar times wavering with 
emotion he launched into the new agen¬ 
da he has set toi himself to restore har¬ 
mony in the Senate to rebuild trust in 
Government At the end of his 15-min- 
ute speech he apologized facetiously 
Well, I got wound up I did not intend 
to he that long- but that has been the 
story of my life ’ 

His |okes did little to dry the eyes in 
his audience c HS s Roget Mudd, who has 
coveted Humphrey through many of his 
ups and downs, had to start over three 
limes before he could delivet his icport 
for the evening news without choking up 
New York Tones Photogtapher Geoige 
lames, who has focused on Humphrey 
foi 20 years found the image blurred by 
tears 



The ultimate oldtimer and insider 

Some had said Humphrey would nev¬ 
er return to Washington but he came 
back in style Waller Mondalc who was 
Humphrey's protege long before he ever 
heard of Jimmy Carter, suggested that the 
Ptesident stop off on his way hack to 
Washington from a fund-iaistng dinner 
in California to pick up Humphrey and 
his wife Muriel in Minneapolis Joshed 
Humphrey ' 1 waited because l am a fru¬ 
gal man, until I could get a free ride Por 
at least 20 years 1 have been trying to get 
on Air Force One Just the thought of it 
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the vibrations gave me new hope and new 
strength 

Aboard the plane that is a symbol of 
the piesidency he vearned foi llumphicy 
watched as the man who had foreclosed 
his last chance for the White House paid 
him a signal honor In an unusual an - 
borne common). Carter signed a bill nam¬ 
ing the new Health L-ducation and Wul- 
tare headquarteis on Constitution Avenue 
the Hubcit H Humph rev Building and 
gave Humphrey the pen, anolhei to add 
to a Ctrl lection of mine than 200 such leg¬ 
islative mementos horn si\ Presidents 
Humphrey has forgiven if not foi gotten 
-Cartel s cruel icferente to him as a 
has-been dining last years campaign 
this year hmmv carter the newcomer 
and outsider, has his troubles with l or.- 
tfioss and needs Hubcit Humphtcv the 
ultimate oldtimci and insider and ihc sc- 
iiiol Senaloi fiom Minnesota is theie as 
he was lot lack kennedy alien then bruis¬ 
ing bailie in 191,0 l want to help |C ai 
tei i I like him I have eon tide nee’m him 
Mumphiev save 1 el like to lie his an¬ 
tenna up licie 1 want nothing 1 d like 
lo pivt i lot lie staile'il by defending 
e ai lei s teioid and lemmdmg d Hies that 
lug pio; jams lake a lone time I waited 
1 s seals lot a civil I iglits lull 

I he I'lesidml lor his part his 
leai ned that (ho smgukii Senaloi who has 
been at tin heart of politics foi t() veais 
is a sage toiinseloi ! le has bet n oiu best 
liiend in die l ingress savs presidential 
Assistant Hamilton in,dan 

A nother lound ol eheinothciapy is 
seiitdiileel loi this week bin Hum¬ 
phrey hope's just lieiiig m VC .ishmgton will 
lie part of his. tiealmeni I he thciapy of 
the eve’lemenl of being back on my job 
then s no substitute for it ' he e culled 
as he settled into the hip leuthei chan in 
his Senate 'flue l ve got lo have ab ! 
solute lailh that I tan win my own bat , 
tie Doe tors can I do it foi me l ve got to i 
(relieve in my own head that I tan win 
it J rslwhile Phaimacm Humphreys 
preset ipnon foi himself Ihe giealest . 
healing thciapy is fneiidshi|iand love j 
Washington will give u lo him In his 
Potomac condominium ncighhois un ' 
fulled a banner priKlainung iiaprimss ] 
IS HAVING 1111 JIl'MPIIKI VS IIOMt On ; 
(. apitol Hill he stepped into a horde of ; 
photographers Where were you guvs in < 
I96K'' - he gioused good-ratuicdlv ‘ I i 
could have used you then " Outside his of- i 
hee a bystandei pushed foiwaid young | 
long-haired, wearing blue leans ihe kind I 
of kid who used to hurl antiwar insults at \ 
Humphrey in the bitter I9t>g campaign 
But Clinton Slciling 19, had come fiom i 
Baldwin N Y , to say one thing to Hu- I 
bed Humphrey ‘Senator you aie a gixxl ! 
man Those close to Humphrey are de- , 
termined not to be long faced—that j 
would be unfair in view of hrs courage j 
When someone piaised Muriel for her 1 
cheer'ul smile, she said, 'We've been 
through oui tears " ■ 


The United States 

Two Tight Gubernatorial Races 

Carter did his bit- —and is now watching closely 

\f\l week s yuhei nato’ial eh i lions hi 1 n- | campaign As a stale legislator in the bOs | 
pirna and \ew Jei.se r air the fust Male- , Howell successfully fought to a hellish the- | 
wide test s ol Demoeiarn stwnptlt Mine , poll lav and to establish one-man one* I 
Jimmy Cailei mined lo H ashinplon that ' vole* leprcsentanon He wolked to pass , 
(i win Jody f’onell i alls them "the onh consumer legislation and plug lav loop- 
ball panics tit rtntn ' I he oun owe mil at- holes Ihisvcai as a candidate he is call- j 
iiuiu leitawh depend mote on local pet- j mg lot the icsloialion of ihe 10e phone* j 
sonaliues and iiwn than on unei serin- , call til costs 20c louse* a pav phone m Vir- j 
men l about fin 1‘iesidi ni\ pa foi mam e • gmia), collective bargaining, for public ! 
bin ( a no < am pa if pied at Inch fin the employees on a lot al option basts, leiwei ! 

electric hills and in case ot a fiscal disis, j 
highei state income' laves toj die i ich 

In Viigmias hariiesi-lotighi political j 
, battle in decades Dalton loiecs have < 

I painted Howell as a wild-eyed Irec- 
' spending McCiovern-tv'iic liheial who j 
is 'uxi iJtlic.il lo be* om loovernor Dal- , 
tons campaign literatuie* asseits lh.it us i 
(lovcmoi Howling Hems would ht>wl 
to <i tune composed by licoigc Mc*ani I 
Dalton also has warned that cops and lire- , 
, men would be too buss collective* bai- , 
gaming to chase* criminals and put out j 
lues At one rails, Dalton waved a gai- < 
den hose at the ciowd lo diamaii/e* the* : 
supposed dangers ol a lm*mcn's strike \ 
the big public-SCiviee* comp.unes Alieadv 1 ot hispuit ilowell del ides Ills up | 

a i*vo-lime losei foi the govcinoiship rin ponenl as V oung Johnny oi lohnny 
I bfw) jii,| IVJi Howell 57 is gating it an- !)o\ and accuses Dal'on seampof Na/i- , 

olhei Ov fins rime his opponent is Re*- , like tactics Howell has tiled lo tcmpci ' 

(iuhh.au t leutenaiit < iovci iioi John Dal- his maverie k image by invoking his close*- 
ion who is .is luikliislci as Howell is . ness lo J'limiy C uilei, w ho joined him on 
hokey and haul hittmi* I ihe campaign Hail Iasi Stptemhci Mine ! 

Dalton 4h is a wealths lawvei who , o\el Howell is i mining oil the same lick- I 

followed his fathei led a (lopul.n Re- 1 cl with 1 vmloii lohnson s son-in-law 
publican state senaloi into the legislaluic < husk Rohb a reassurmgiv niode-iatc 
in |b(.(i [Jui n is the .onltoveisial How- ; candidate lot I icutenant Ciovci not ! 

ell who has beta the* piunuiv issue* in Ihe* i Dalton has oulspciH Howell 4 lo I 



Henry Howell and Booster Rosalynn Carter John Warner {standing}, Liz, and John Dalton 

hoi ate chopping the tjiablnhmeiu and him up tin populist in the Old Honiinum 


Pemoaats in both line, so the M lute 
floiise has pond reason to wutih the >e- 
turns i fowls andappie/icnshclv Mrpoits 
from the two balllcpr minds 

Virginia: Howell v. Daiton 

All powei is vested m the people 
public servants .ue* your liilslces We le* 
lurkevs foi the* utilities and I'm tired ol 
being plus ltd I don t want to ride in 
limousines and go lei fancy balls Hem v 
Howell is on the Viigiru.i hustings again 
purietualiiig his out rout mgs of po|>uhst 
I'll losophv wuh k.o. i;e chops at invisible 
evploiteis iit the little guy m the ('Id Do¬ 
minion the landed genu v the bankers 
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The United States 



Governor Byrne shakes hands with Pel£ Jerry Ford backs Challenger Bateman 

■1 sopon/ii iiirnpaiynei may he saved hs anaruna\ idea whose nine has nouonn- 


tunning up a campaign hill of some SI 2 
million Savs Howell a slight undtidog 
in (he latest [Hills ' We re up against mon¬ 
ey It s then only siienglh hut it still 
talks So dints I li/abelh Taj lot who has 
been stumping foi Dalton in a diess re 
heaisa! for Sixth Husband John Wainei s 
expecled Senate tun next veai 

New Jersey: Bateman v. Byrne 

When New Jersey Repuhln-uri Ray¬ 
mond II Bateman turned SO last week, a 
political runnelologist would have chuck¬ 
led at the uony The challengers once 
commanding lead in the polls had shrunk 
to only a 50' . chance of unseating the 
Democratic incumbent. Brendan Fiyinc 

Byrnes popularity was at such a low 
ebb last winter that he almost decided not 


io seek te-eleclion Much ol his problem 
was an aloof, patnuan image and sopo 
uhe cam[iaign siyle He opened himsell 
to the accusation that he was nioic clc- 
soled lo the pelks than to (he duties of 
his office He hlandls called .utrast.ite 
helicopter hops ‘ the best was to tiasel 
-\ides had to coax him mio plasmg few 
er icnius matches with celebmus such 
as Ands Williams and Aithur \slie and 
spending nioic tune piessing ihe lltsh 
Still his backhand is natui.ills supeiioi 
io his handshake Duitng an Italian 
Amencan street lesiisal in t hambeis 
buip N J limms ( arier had lo piompl 
the tiovcrnoi and candidate- -lo climb 
onio a chan ssiih him so lie could be seen 
by the ci owd of 15 000 I hen while Cal¬ 
ler wased exubeiantls Bsinc could man 


j age only a stiff-armed salute “i think I 

■ am a little less of an extravert than most 
, politicians’ he admits 

l A seniot member of the legislature | 

■ and until this fall the owner of a public ] 
relations and advetUsing fum, Baleman I 

I is immeasurably more polished and ef- ! 
! fcclisc than Byrne as a political person¬ 
ality But he rnas base made a fatal mis- i 
, take by basing his campaign on a pioimse , 
1 to lei the one year-old state income lax i 
| expire next June Bateman has aigued ■ 
that the 2'i lo 2 5'. tax which brings , 
m aI hui l SI billion j seat -should be re¬ 
placed by a legislative package that would j 
include welfare letoim, a selective job , 
liecve and il necessaiy a ‘ modest’ in- 1 
c lease in the state sales tax 1 he piopos- ; 
a* has been roundly attacked hv econo- 1 
mists editorialists and many tellow • 
Republican piiliticians A bluepimt lor 1 
disaster charged the lrcnton rimes ai- , 
gump that the Baleman plan would uusc ; 
pio[ieriy and sales taxes and most hurl , 
those least able to alfoul n - the elderly | 
the unemployed and the poor Bvme has '• 
latched onto the lax issue with unchar- 1 
acteustic vehemence ^nd apparent po- 1 
llllc.il success 

A ., the gap in the imlls has nairowed 
both candidates have mipoiled big 
name backets .u loss slate lines mehid- 1 
mg in Baleman seise ihe pcnpaiciic 1 i» 
r.iyloi I he same duv that RosalvmiC ar- 
ler was saying Brendan we need you 
in southern New Iciscv tmmei President 
Oeiald I old appealed upstate m Mon is 
C ounlv Mill Ihe same old Jem he told 
the ciowd I nr glad to Ih' heic lo help , 
you get Ray Bateman elected Ciovornoi 
ol Michigan Io which Bateman ic- 
sponded. I hank you but I m having 
enough tumble in New Jersey ’ ■ , 


Going... Going... Gone? 

Tales from three Brooklyn neighborhoods 


T he Inst time Critic 1 dmund Wilson 
visiled Btooklyn he found "a whole 
new world, which seemed to me inexpli¬ 
cably attractive fheie was space and 
ocean an and light and what seemed to 
me- it was what most astonished me -an 
atmosphere of freedom and leisure quite 
unknown on the other side ’ That dessiip- 
lion was published 35 years ago I.xlav, 
life fen many of Brooklyn’s 2 4 million in¬ 
habitants has taken an all ux> familiar 
urhan luin 'Tales of metropolitan life that 
came ftom three Btooklyn neighborhiXKls 
Iasi week 

► Ihe tree-lined 1800 block of West 
Ninth Street in Bensonhurst is a close- 
knit neighborhood of working-class Ital¬ 
ian families At least 50 people were 
outside thetr neatly kept houses when 
four shots rang emt Plumbei Angelo Ireg- 
lia, 42. fell dead After police ofheers ar¬ 


rived none of the lesidents would admit 
to having seen a thing What are ihty 
waiting for another murdei ’’ asked 
Iicglias tearful widow Tilda, as she 
begged for someone lo identify the kill- 
ei I mails aflel foul clays of pleading 
Detective I. dward 7igo convinced live 
witnesses that allowing the murdei to 
go unsolved might be seen by outsiders 
as a sign of the aieas deterioration Po¬ 
lice chaigeJ a neighbor hixxl handyman, 
Joseph D’Amico 48, with the slaying 
The alleged cause of the killing a quai- 
lel osei botched icpair work he had done 
on Treglia’s sidewalk 
► Park Slope was a well-to-do neighhor- 
hixxJ of elegant three-story brownstone 
mansions until their owners began mov¬ 
ing to the siibui bs The area's slow de¬ 
cline was partly arrested in the 1960s 
when middle-class professionals hegan 
renovating many of the houses including 


one that was Knight by Lawyei Hugh 
f aiev I sen aflei he moved to the Civ¬ 
et not s mansion in Albany in 1975 ( a ey 
kepi the house in Paik Slope m the fam¬ 
ily 1 ast week thieves broke in and made 
off with S4 000 worth of jcwelty, stlvei- 
waie cameras and electronic calculators 
Said the Governor's daughter, Susan 
Dempsey ‘We asked our neighbors il 
anyone saw oi heard anything, but nc one 
was around ’ 

► Once the south side of Williamsburg 
was populated by upwarJIv mobile im- 
migiant Jews from Luropc When they 
moved elsewhere, progressively poorer 
blacks and llispanics took their places 
A month ago, rnembeisol the Love Broth¬ 
ers, a Hispanic gang, hegan teirort/jng 
the 100 or so residents of a six-story build¬ 
ing on South f-ourth Street tearing out 
the buildings pipes, smashing windows 
and furnishings and peddling whatever 
could be moved They got $35 a stove, 
$25 a refrigeratoi, $10 a sink, $3 a steam 
radiator By week’s end the building was 
a cannibali/cd hulk, and all the tenants 
were gone ■ 
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The Law 


Feet-First Ritter Under Siege 

A crusty Utah judge faces his toughest challenge yet 


F ederal Judge Willis W Ritter of Utah 
once hauled in nearly 'JO postal work¬ 
ers foi contempt of court because mail- 
sorting machineiy in Ritters courthouse 
was noisy He freed 29 felony convicts 
simply because no attoiney was present 
at their parole hearings Once he had a re¬ 
porter confined for two hours without ex¬ 
planation. a bailiff said Ritter was an¬ 
gered by the journalist picking his nose 
in court He frequently bullies attorneys 
threatening them with "one of those 15c 
meals the sheriff serves up ’ He awarded 
a group of Indians suing the Government 
inoie than twice what they had asked foi 
Until shipped down by an appeals court 
he used flimsy pietexts to stay Gary till 
more’s execution eaiher this year And 
he cited a Salt 1 ake Cite f V station foi \ i- 
■ dating his unique no sketching 
legulation -even though the 
drawing in question had been 
done from memoiy well 
away fiom Ritter’s couit- 
In hi sc 

I or 28 years the shoit 
lolunu |udge now 78 has 
dominated i 'tali legal allows 
tciiori/ing, allotneys and angel 
irig government othcials Now, 
however a deteimined prisse ol fed 
end and state officials have mounted 
a strenuous eflort to rein m the fiec- 
wheolmg Ritter 1 he US Attorney 
foi Utah Ramon C hdd. last month kl 
hied an unprecedented petition with the 
U S c ourt ol Appeals toi the I enLh t u 
cun, derna’. ling Ritter's disqualification 
from any case involving the Fedeial Gov 
ernmcnl Last week Utah Attorney Gen- 
eiat Robert Hansen filed a similar plea 
for all cases involving his state In Wash¬ 
ington the Senate has authorized an ad¬ 
mittedly supeitluous third fedeial judge 
for Utah, and a Mouse subcommittee has 
approved repeal of a grandfather clause, 
which could also cost Rittei his power to 
assign cases (Congress exempted ,12 sit¬ 
ting chiefs of two-judge districts when it 
mandated an age 70 retirement poltcv in 
1958 now Ritter is the sole survivor ) Ci¬ 
ther step would please Utah Senatot Jake 
Garn who brands Ritter a disgrace to 
the federal judiciary ’’ 

A former silvei mine laborer and long¬ 
time University of Utah law profes¬ 
sor. Ritter was appointed lo the bench 
by President Truman in 1949 Asa non- 
Mormon liberal he was bitterly opposed 
for what was then the sene Utah federal 
trial judgeship in an acrimonious confir¬ 
mation fight punctuated by charges of 
personal immorality and corruption Ever 
since Territorial Justice James McKean 
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hauled in Polygamist Bnghani Young on 
adultery charges in 1871 federal judges 
have Uaditionally waned with the Utah 
Lstabhshment Rittei proved to be pai- 
ticuJarly contrary and the only substan 
tial victory against him -installation in 
1954 of a second Utah fedeial judge 
- failed to mellow him 

Through 1975 Rittei was reversed in 
an astounding 58 1 ; of lus uvil eases -40', 
of his criminal cases and 7b ', of his ha¬ 
beas eoipus cases perhaps the worst rec¬ 
ord in the U S He has twice been temoved 
from eases bv the IJ S Supreme C ouit for 



Cartoonist's visw of.Judge Ritter 

,\o sketching and threat\ <>/ /5 c meals 

bias US Attorney ( hi!d in 1,018 pages 
of complaints accused Rittei of repealed 
misconduct including failing to observe 
piocedural rules ignoring indicia! prec¬ 
edents and luhng capnctouslv 

After particularly injudicious state¬ 
ments from the bench, Child says. Ritter 
has been known to confiscate the court 
stenographer s notes thu* escaping appel 
late court censure Nondi inking Utah 
Mormons also bristle about Ruler's per¬ 
sonal habits he is known to combat his 
Slate's dry heat with a frequent Wild Tur¬ 
key bourbon, and was once ejected fiom 
the University Club in Sail Lake C uy for 
encouraging a barroom tight Rater has 
his defenders Some describe him as an 
oasis of concern for Indians, the poor and 
first offenders in a hostile right-wing de¬ 
sert Says Salt Lake Attorney L Wayne 


j 1 hodc ‘Without his presence, l hah 
; wouldn’t lie in the 20th eentuty in uvil 
j right-. Addsafoimei Rittei clerk t laig 
! Smay He would have lieen recognized 
I as a great |udgc- elsewheic Precise legal 
thinking is not respected here 

l von Rittei s ciitics concede there art- 
no ‘ high crimes or misderneanois in his 
leeotd that would compel impeachment 
The various assaults on his authoiity do 
not affect his lifetime appointment And 
so, as Ritter himself once piedicted he 
will piobahiy he living cases until 1 ihev 
lake me oft the bench feet Inst ■ 

Think Slow 

Advice for the tuewoni cop 

i 

H is cat s siien scieammg a gum laced 
detective whizzes around a cot 
nei and tears thiough a fruit stand, send 
'■ mg canlaloujies Hvmg 4 dozen led lights 
and neat-collisions later he finally fon.es 
ihe villain into an allc-v and arrests him 
| Such chases look tine in Hollvwoiid 
■[ thnilers, but in real life thev often end 
! Magically The National Highwav fiafiic 
Safety Administration estimates that of 
250 00f> high-sjieed police pursuits cvciy 
, year, nearly H 000 end m crashes with 
, some 400 people killed and 5 OIK) injured 
, One cop who believes this may hem 
, is uiiriecessjiy is Richaid Fur net a fot- 
! mei slock cai racing duvet who is now a 
■ |Kihce official in lluU hins Texas He runs 
: a driving school socializing in the act of 
' the slow chase- 1 Its thice-day course al- 
i ready taken by mote than 750 olhceis 
fiom Texas Honda and Kansas consists 
j lit six hours ol class instruction 'usually 
. in a convened saloon near Dallas) and 
j 18 hours ol driving on a course with turns 
. known as Stijx-nlinc lolhixip and 
T-Bone Xllov I inner emphasizes calm 
■ smooth movements and no liic-squealing 
i maneuvers Think slow he lells sui 
dents Make a corner hctlci and you can 
catch ihe guy even if he s going 20 miles 
I an houi faster than vou 
I The dav after Offic-c-i Mike Swindell 
| brushed the course he spotteJ a Pontiac 
, speeding by a slop sign T was alwavs 20 
- miles an hour slowei than he was but he 
! was taking those c uivcs bad Swindell ic- 
! calls ’I inally he missed a curve arid I 
caught him Officer Thomas Rudd has 
tried another Tumei tadic staying to the 
left of a fleeing car Sav- he 1 hat s vetv 
intimidating because the onlv thing ihe 
guy sees m his mutoi is vou atxuil to |>ass 
him T his Tkxlge I was chasing could have 
ouli un me bul he just gave up 

Turner fieis that needless f;t-.t chases 
will continue until jhiIicc aliuudes aie 
changed ’ There s an ego problem he 
explains ‘ Rookies especially tell them¬ 
selves, No son of a bitch is going lo heal 
me ' That type is dangeious - to himself 
and everyone else ' ■ 
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Zeroing In on Dumping 


How to cut imports while 

A lew week*. ago the mtulumpmg 
uIIko of tne b .S f i cumii v Depati 
mem was one ol the most obsi me 
hackwateis in the emiic Icdcial I stab 
lishmenl lodav its six buicauctats aic 
rapidly txammig some o! the most ovci 
worked statleis in Washington In the past 
month the steel industiv alone has tiled 
14 eomplamts of alleged dumping that 
is, selling below cost against foreign 
competitois in tht l' S hi all $1 4 bil¬ 
lion woilh ot nnpoilcd steel is involved 
Additional i.iso are liK-elv to covli itii- 
erowavc ovens ( ili/ons BanJ radios mo¬ 
torcycles ami pe'haps mil pianola from 
Switzerland I his iountcialtaek is being 
launched with ■ In.explicit encnutagcnent 
ol Piesident t ailet who sceim to see an 
antidumping cinvade as a wav to pioteel 
LIS jobs against cheap imports without 
violating pn net pies of ftec bade In mid 
Oitolxrthe Piesident pionused loavt vtg 
orouslv on an> dumping complaints that 
tne steel men might bring 

That pledge sheend executives in 
many indusli ics who have long som- 
plained tliat piiung policies of foieiyn 
eompelilois ,ik often unlau f c't exam¬ 
ple stale-owned funis in Rninm oi ltal> 
can be used as instruments ot national pot 
icy to keep unemployment dow n bv keep 
mg sites up It ueeessai> these compa¬ 
nies cap sell below piodustion cwls and 
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maintaining free trade 

make up the losses with (io\eminent sub 
sidles Unniping is fai fiom the only gii|>e 
of 11 S businessmen They often giouss 
that Japan jkiuis out its goixK to woild 
maikets hut bais much toieign meicliun- 
clise thiough difficult imixiit procedures 
and othoi technical bairieis to trade fn 
Luiopx many eountnes remit the value- 
added tax a form ol salts tax, on g,txxh 
that are cxixuted which can cut the 
juices of Heel sold outside F urope by as 
much as JO', while adding a VM to im- 
poited ineictiandise 

Any l' S dibit to change these puts 
lives would he long and difficult Dump- 
mg is something else a practice that in¬ 
ternational tiade rules letogm/e at least 
in pi inciple, as unfair and one that a soun¬ 
ds can normally penalize (by slapping 
s|x:cial tariffs on the dumped goods) Gen- 
erallv dumping is taken to mean selling 
a puxluct abroad at a price lower than 
that charged in Us home mai ket U S law 
since January 1975 has been more com¬ 
plicated a pioduct must be sold foi at 
least the cost of producing it, plus a I0‘ < 
allowance for overhead, plus anolhci 8'! 
for profit oi it is considered dumped 

I hat definition makes dumping eases 
difficult to prove The lieasuiy Depart¬ 
ment must determine production costs j 
and Japanese steelmakers have refused ' 
to supply them Dumping investigations 


also can take a year to 15 months to com 
plete Nonetheless l 1 S manufactureis 
ate making a giowing eiloil to push the 
trovomment to slack down on dumping 

B y far the most aggressive industry 
is steel Imports have gobbled up 
neat ly 20' r of its U S mat ket, Cd us¬ 
ing American nulls to suffei huge losses 
and forcing them to pay oil thousands of 
wotkeis ivee ho\ /<>//<>«mg puxei In one 
case, I'S Steel accuses the six biggest 
Japanese steelmakers of selling metal in 
the U S at an aveiage of 38 2c below tost 
Die Japanese mills say US steel men, 
can sell at a loss lor prolonged peiiods 
both ai home and abroad because they 
are able to bonow almost hmillessly from 
banks heavily influenced by the lokyo 
government But when steel shortages oc¬ 
cur,saysUS Steel the Japanese are quick 
to soak export customers with high prices, 
dining hscal 1974-75 one Japanese firm 
allegedly charged IJ S buyers 47 5‘y more 
than its domestic customers for steel In 
a separate case. National Steel accuses 
mills in Belgium 1 ranee. West Germany 
Italy, Britain and The Nether lands of sell¬ 
ing steel sheets in the U S at prices up to 
47'7 below cost 

Some othei products that are already 
involved, or arc likely to be, in dump¬ 
ing cases 
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The Burns-Carter Not-Quite Fight 

They fell out on money, hut try to coo / it 


TV SETS. 1 reasuiy found most ol the Jap¬ 
anese 7 V industiy guilty of dumping in 
1971 and it imjiosed an average 9'i pu¬ 
nitive duty on that imported product I he 
Dover nment is also investigating charges 
that the Japanese are making under-the- 
table payments to U S companies that 
huv their sets (11M1 June 13* 

CB RADIOS. Richard Hornet president 
ol F F Johnson Co in Waseca Minn, 
charges that Japanese ( Us meant to sell 
lot $159 each aic retailing in the L 1 S for 
only $49 Reason the Japanese all ol 
whine C B production is for export gioss- 
• v overestimated the U S market and are 
stuck with an oversupplv 

MICROWAVE OVENS. then is no ques 
non in our minds that the Japanese art 
luiiipirig ovens in this country,’ sa\s 
i icorge loerstnei picsident of Amana 
I’el'igeralion Inc whn h is considering 
•i i >rnial complaint Imports of Japanese j 
"lie rowavo liven , leaped 1 47', in the l S 
1 c.t sear 

MOTORCYCLES, liar lev Davidson the 
motorcycle rnakei tiled a lomplaint in 
tunc with ! icasurv accusing the Japanese 
oi selling hundreds ol thousands ('I mo 
ior hikes in the l S at juices as much as 
SN 1 . Ik low those chaipod in Jajian and 

I mope 

Some economists v.onv that IS 
manntac tillers could turn the anlidump 
uig, law into a new kind oi piolcctii'ina 
device by riling unjustified acematrons as 
a l ind of harassment of impoileis Dial 
oulel lie a danger hut Itie piosecutron ol 
antidumping cases seems a far mote ac 
cvptable wav of vising impotl-lhteaiencd 

I I S jobs than enacting high tai iffs or quo¬ 

tas I ree trade is meant to be fan trade 
and the >' letican turns comjilaming, 
afxiul dumping deseve a chance to its 
to prove their case ■ 



Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Bums 


A ie President t alter and lederal Re¬ 
serve Board < haiiman Anhui Bums 
battling, like Muhammad Ah and hie Fra- 
oc' ' Well not quite Ihev do have then 
differences and sene us ones I wo weeks 
ago lilt While House indicated that fur- 
tliei lu’hlemng, of the mone> suj>|ilv hv 
the 1 edc iat Risctvc might endanger the 
l' S cconomi. lecovuy I asl week Hums 
ie|>liesl somewhat lesfly In a sjiee'ch at 
Ciornaga l nivcisitv tn Sjiok.ine Wash 
he said he had no intention ot letting 
the money suj>jily grow at a rate that will 
fuel me lucsol iiitlatini- He added that i 
unless Cn’vernmcnt policies shift to hoi- i 
sler husinoss coiitidenee unemployment | 
mav icm.im high and ihe economy could i 
soon shji mlo another recession 1 


Hums however, may have eonre on 
unneecssaiilv strong the Administration 
suited ihe squabble by ineptness rather 
than intention In older tn reply more ful¬ 
ly to a lepoitei's routine questic’n about 
ninnel.ilv jsihev a White Mouse aide 
lacked up m the j'lessioom excel pis fiom 
an Dei 4 sjx'eeh by Charles Sehult/e. 
channel not theC outieilofl eononiie Ad¬ 
visers In the talk Schull/e deplored high 
mteiest tales and argued that a rapid rv- 
jxiiision of the monos sujij'lv would be in- 
fljlionat v onlv it the economy were more 
v igoi (his than it is Rejxi’tcrs under stand- 
ablv mteipreled the notice as a sjiecial 
White House statement attacking Hums 
to the Administration s subsequent em¬ 
barrassment -Savs one economic'arete In 
no wav was (his intended to be a signal 
At week s end both sides were mov¬ 
ing to cool it ( artel at his picss confer - 
ciiec went oui of his wav to pi.use Bums 
as an ‘able outs|iokeii and mdejiendenl 
man ’ and agiee with him that business 
profits should he going up fastel I edei.il 
Reserve otlicials on their part, stressed 
that an increase Iasi week in the discount 
rale -the interest rate on tederal loans to 
1 hanks tiorn 5 4 '. ton 1 , was not intend- 
, eel to dels the White House Iheinciease 
had been decided on hcfoie the Schull/e 
statement was posted on the piessioom 
wall n was only half as large as Wall 
Street had c'jiecled and it onlv brings 
the discount rate closer to other interest 
tales that the board had pushed up eai- 
hei federal Reserve Dover nor Henry 
Walhch I old I IMI ' Quite honestlv this 
talk of a dispute has been greatly over¬ 
done Believe me llu-ic lust aren t any 
profound disagreements 

T hat may be soft podulmg loo much 
Hut ns a consei' .nive Rcjnrbhcan, ob- 
viouslv wants to see lug,hoi mteicsl rates 
andaclosei giowthof rnonev sup|)lv, than 
lilt While House would like and his stand 
dints nothing to increase the chances that 
C arid will reappoint him when his icim 
a . bouid c hairman c spues Jan II Wash¬ 
ington speculation on his possible sucecs 
sol is alieadv nairowing to RoN.il V 
Roosa a paitnci m the mvesiment bank- 
, ing house of Blown Bios liamman and 
I Paul Volckei, head ot the New Yolk I cd- 
i eral FFescrvc Bank (Arthur Okun a 
i Brookings Institution economist and 
I membci ol Iimi s Boaid ot 1 eonornists 
! whose name also has been mentioned 
i says C .irter would make a mistake m ap- 
j pointing him because the- chairman 
: should be someone with ciosei lies to the 
I financial community ) On the olhet hand 
l Caller under heavy jncssuie Iron'. 

! fmaiicieis who admire Burns to keeji on 
i the 73 year-old chairman lasl week 
! James JJavani chairman of Paine Web- 


Worst Three Month Loss Ever 

E ven annd the gloom sunouridmg steel profit lejxirts Bethlehem Steel’s third- 
quarler net loss of $477 million announced IjsI week slixxi out as one for 
the recoil! book it was the largest three month loss ever repotted bv a 

IIS corporation If the comjianv had no! been able to take advantage 

of $417 million m la* credits the red mk would have totaled $894 

million fat exceeding even the full-ye.tr loss ol $5bO 2 million that the bank 
rupt Penn Central reported in r971 

Most of the Bethlehem losses stemmed from $750 million tn pietax charges 
caused by the company s moves to cut production capacity bv I0D Most im¬ 
portant a $483 million write-ofl to unci jxmsion and benefit jvivmcnts to 
12,000 workers pul out of jobs 

Lven without the onetime write-offs the No 2 steelmaker lost $104 million 
on operations in the third quarter v a profit of $45 5 million in the 197b jx-riod 
Like other steelmakers, Bethlehem has been hurt by strikes in coal and non-oie 
mines, sluggish oiders fiom the construction and capital-goods industries- and 
most of all by fierce competition from low-priced steel made in l urope and 
Japan 
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bet Iru- ,i injioT W all Street brokerage, 
sent Carter ;t letter backing Bums and 
sailing the \Jiiunis’i:ition\ statements 
on money policy misguided The Pres¬ 
ident said at his news eonfcicnee that he 
had not destded whether to reappoint 
liuriis 

Almost unnoticed amid all this hul¬ 
labaloo the inet eases in interest rates that 
the I udcial Reserve has forced have so 
tai failed to cheek the growth of the mon¬ 
ey supply In Octobei the nation's money 
sttK k grew at an average annual rale es¬ 
timated at 1 2‘"i That pace, tl continued 
could indeed he inflationniy vet the 
While House fears still higher interest 
would damage the recovety That cieates 
a nasty dilemma that will probably per¬ 
sist for some time ■ 

New Driver for 
The Laggard 

' Fast start, but not for A MC 

i 

W 'hile publicly piofessing their usual 
optimism. Detroit automakcis for 
the past lew weeks have been holding 
their bieath Then St> billion investment 
in retooling for new models that have been 
j sharply leduccd in si/e and weight (I imi 
| Aug 11 repiesenlcd a gamble Would the 
i public like the smaller 'big' cats’ Last 
week the carmakers could relax a bu and 
rei>eal previous predictions of near rec¬ 
ord sales during the 1978 model year with 
I more conviction New-car sales fot the 
I first 20 days of Octobei duiing whah 
I lime most of (he new models were m the 
i showrixrms jumped 160 above a year 
i eatliei That figure does noi give a de- 
] timtivc reading ol public response early 
I sales are distorted by heavy busing foi 
company fleets - but it was about as gixal 
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an opening as Detroit could have desired I 
Lor everyone, that ts, except Amer- < 
ican Motors—as usual Alone among the ! 
foui U S automakers it suffered a sales - 
decline of a sharp 28 6 r v That cut its 
long-sliding share of the U S market (ex¬ 
cluding impoits) from an already pool 
2 9'; last year to a neaily invisible 1 9‘'< j 
during the October period (its high was 
6 4't in 1963) It was an inauspicious week 
for a new driver to take over Nonethe¬ 
less ( hanman Roy D Chapin Jr. the 
man most closely associated with AMCs 
long struggle for survival, handed over the 
chief executive s job to President Gerald 
t Meyers Chapin, 62, from now on will 
concentrate on maintaining close ties to 
bankers including those who every Jan- 
uai v are asked to renew AMC s $72 5 mil¬ 
lion line of ciedit Meyers, who was 
named one of IlMl s 200 young Amer¬ 
ican leaders in 1974 becomes at 48 the 
voungest head of a U S car company 
I he bad sales figures quickly revived 
pcicnmal Deli oil speculation that AMC 
cannot be a car company much longei 
Though Amencan Motors expects to re 
poll a profit of $5 million for the fiscal 
year that ended Sept 30. >■ a loss of $46 7 I 
million m tiscal 1976, cars had nothing to ! 
do with ii, profits on sales of Jeeps postal j 
vehicles and buses earned the ball foi the j 
company in the lace ofcai -sales losses j 
lo hear Meyers talk howevei, if i 
AM< does slop making cais the move 
would have to lie forced over his dead 
body It has long been AMCs claim that 
it needs to slay with cars to spread us 
total vehicle f rodudion costs and give its 
dealeis moie to oiler the public lioni- 
cullv in 1970 Mevers opposed AMC "sac¬ 
quisition of the Jeep business, which has 
turned out to he a large part of the com¬ 
pany's salvation, instead he wanted to 
conccnliaiL on cats Today he admits that 
' leep is a gold mine Although AMC 


may no longer be able to exploit a niche | 
in the auto market that the Big Thtee 
aie unable or unwilling to fill, Meyers ar- ; 
gues that AMC can still produce a dis- j 
linctive auto with its small-car expertise 
Meyers, a 6 ft 2 in engineer noted for 
his insistence on developing new prod¬ 
ucts asserts We’ve got to give the peo¬ 
ple something new and something good " 
Lasiei said than done AMC has less 
capital than its competitors with which to 
develop new models and reduce the sue of 
its cars in otdei to meet future stringent 
fuel-economy standards But it did scrape 
up the money to bring out a new 78 mod¬ 
el the Concord It is a luxury compact 
that, with options, sells foi as much as ^ 
$5 200 -loughiy comparable lo the price ! 
of the fast-selling subcompacts Honda s j 
Accord and Volkswagen's Rabbit Meyers ' 
believes AMC must now focus Us sales j 
push on the Concoid to the maximum He j 
told Timi Correspondent Ed Reingold a 
bit hyperbolically ‘ Concord is a runaway 
success, we will make 100 000 In the past : 
we got drunk on success and started chas- j 
ing something else W'e ic not going to 
make that mistake with Concord " ■ 

Concord sales unlike those of AMC s | 
other models like the Giemhn and Mat [ 
ddor, have in fact stdrted fasi But un- ; 
foi Innately for the company, Convoid is : 
not all thai different it faces stiff com- , 
l>eiilion fiom the Toid lunmont, t hrys- ; 
lers Dodge Aspen and Ceneidl Motors 
Chevy Nova And Mevers optimism re- , 
minds skeptical Detroiters of the compu- j 
ny s early exuberance about the glassy ! 
Pacei, whose sales m 1975 the vear of in- ; 
traduction really did hit 100 000 -and j 
then almost slopped Wheihei C oniord ! 
can keep up its initial success will go fat i 
to determine if Meyers remains the head 1 
of an auto company or hemmes the chief I 
of the hrst U S carmaker to gel out of 1 
the business since Studebakei ■ • 
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Gerald C. Meyers, AMC’* operational chief with Ns firm’s new Concord compact 

A determination not to he the latest VS cat maker to yet out oj the business 


I.L.O. Under Fire 

Will the U S pull out of a 
U. N. agency for the first time 7 

A lmost fiom the moment it was born 
after Woild War I. the old 1 eague of 
Nations was dtx>med to failure laigely be¬ 
cause the D S refused to back n Now 
the International Labor Organization, a 
vestige of the same Treaty of Versailles 
that set up the League, may die for sim¬ 
ilar reasons By the end of this week, the 
Carter Administration will have to decide 
whether to keep the US in the l LO or 
withdraw its heavy support- currently a 
fourth of the 135-member organization s 
$80 million annual budget If the US does 
withdraw, it would be a severe blow to 
the Geneva-based I L O and mark the 
first time that the U S has pulled out of 
any international organization 

In its workaday achievements, the 
I L O has been successful It won the No- 
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A cheery Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey leaving home In London 

He unveil* a \eiond mtnihuclpet to the tune of tmreaunn optimism o\ct Vw th Sen oil 


bel Peace Prize on its 50th anniversaiy 
in 1969 for its wide-ranging efforts to up¬ 
grade the lot of the world’s workers It is 
involved in vocational training in India 
and Moiocco, management development 
in Pakistan and Tanzania, it provides 
technical assistance in building work forc¬ 
es for developing nations that lack eco¬ 
nomic expertise The 1 L O has made 152 
recommendations to set international la¬ 
bor standards for working conditions, 
Itouisand vacations, and has begun mov¬ 
ing on such newei issues as occupational 
disease and sex discrimination in jobs 
11 O specialists helped set up the U S 
Social Seoul ity system in 1934 

But for years the HO s Communist 
and Arab member nations have used the 
organization. and particulaily us annua! 
meeting, as a forum for attacks against 
I'S policy towaid the Middle hast and j 
elsewhere 1 hat has dismayed the U S i 
• 'hamber ol C ommcice and the AH -i lu. I 
both of which send delegates to I 1 O I 
meetings * Say-s M l -( to Boss George j 
Mean> I have had to sit in plenary ses- | 
sums with the 1 L (> where they compli¬ 
ment the Director General on his wonder¬ 
ful teport Then they would launch an 
attack on the l Inited States of America ” 

I n 1^75 the II O pressured by its 
unti-lsiael hlcx. gianted the Palestine 
liberation Organization obseiver status 
at II (> meetings I hat prompted 
then US labor Secretary John Dunlop 
to boyiolt one II O meeting Lalei.Sec 
tetaiv ol Stale Henry kissmgei voiced 
concern ovet the 'increasing politiciza¬ 
tion' of the I 1,0 One example hasty 
condemnation of lstael for supposedly 
mistreating Arab workers in occupied 
teiriloiv Such lack of due process said 
Kissinger, is ‘in uttei disregard of the es¬ 
tablished pioceduies and machinery, and 
is gravely d < naging the 1 1 O and its ca¬ 
pacity to pursue its objectives in the 
human-nghts held ” On Nov 5, 1975, 
he wiote a letter to Director General 
Francis Blanchaid, giving the required 
two-yeai notice for pulling out of the 
I L.O Unless the Carter Administration 
acts the withdrawal becomes effective 
this week 

In Geneva J LO staffers in the or¬ 
ganization's new $65 million building are 
expecting the worst from Washington 
There are rumors that Director General 
Blanchard is planning to fire 400 staffers, 
some of whom get lucrative salaries ol 
from $24,000 to $60,000 annually Yet no 
one—not Kissinger two years ago, nor the 
Carter Administration now, nor even 
George Meany --seriously wants the U S 
to pull out of the I L O , at least perma¬ 
nently Critics do see a threatened LI S 
withdrawal as a prod for necessary re¬ 
form, the only measure that will goad the 
organization into getting off its political 
soapbox There is a dispute only about 

’The .ngani/atinn is run by » "tripartite" board con¬ 
sisting of delegates not only from government but 
Ironi business and labor 


when to act Officials ai the Stale Depart¬ 
ment and National Secui ity Council want 
to continue the threat tor another veat 
the 1 abor Department wants to pull out 
now Anli-U S rhetoric at I 1 O annual 
meetings does not, in the view of even its 
harshest critics, undo what the I 1 () has 
accomplished over the years But it does 
divert and distract the organization fiom 
its basic business of helping die world's 
workers ■ 

Early 

Christmas 

A pre-election present 
from the Labor government 

B ritain's heavily burdened taxpayers 
last week got an early Christmas pres¬ 
ent from [Jems Healev. the labor gov¬ 
ernment’s stern Chancellor of the t xche- 
quer and previously a champion of aus¬ 
terity Presenting his second minibudget 
of the year to a tune ol increasing op¬ 
timism over North Sea oil Healey aban¬ 
doned his Scrooge-likc posture to unwrap 
a package of tax cuts and state-pension in¬ 
creases worth $1 75 billion this fiscal year 
(which ends next Match) and $3 5 bil¬ 
lion m the following fiscal year Under 
the proposals, a married couple earning 
$8,750 a year will pay $95 less income 
tax, Britons will be allowed to spend moie 
pounds abroad, widows and pensioners 
will get a one-shot, tax free C hristmas bo¬ 
nus of $18 each, and small businesses will 
be granted some relief from the lav on 
sales or other transfers of business assets 
Santa DENIS' cried a headline in Lon¬ 
don's racy tabloid the Sun 

Whether the tuning is right for such 
stimulus to the economy is highly debat¬ 


able Prime Mintstci James ( allagh.in a 
few weeks ago lold the Labor Patty con¬ 
ference in Bi ighton that Britain is on the 
verge of an eia of prosperity that will 
eclipse anything seen since we became an 
industrial power 2J0 yeais ago' In his 
speech last week Healey optimistically 
forecast thal inflation would lall to a sin¬ 
gle figure At piescnt inflation though 
down, is still running at a high annual 
rate of 16 5 f < . and some unions ate push 
ing for wage boosts going beyond the gov 
ei nment s guideline of I O' 1 a ycai 

In fact, the budget seemed shaped 
much moie by political than by econom¬ 
ic considerations After trailing badly foi 
a long time laboi is now lunmng neck 
and neck with the Conservative Party in 
public-opinion polls Callaghan must tab 
an election within the next 24 months 
but could do sc' eat Iter if laboi takes a 
strong lead as it might if Healeys 
mimhudgel proves |x>pul.u 1 he 1 ondon 
lime s cditoj lali/cd that ihe budget 
seemed designed ' to keep the political ini¬ 
tiative rather than for any purpose ol 
managing the economy Tones Imtei be¬ 
cause Labor had stolen their policy ol aid 
to small businesses, described Healev s 
package as “a budget of repentance 
an electioneering budget ’ 

Healey did make a plea lot furthei 
wage restraint He tentatively piomiscd 
more tax cuts and spending increases next 
spring - lull only if unions adhcic to the 
W, wage guideline Lveil if thev do. some 
economists woiry. the 1 a hoi government 
in its rush to sccuie victory at the polls 
may spur a new round of mflationarv con¬ 
sumer spending 1 aboi Parly leaders said 
at Brighton that Bmuin ought to spend 
North Sea revenues to modernize its in¬ 
dustry and build new income-pioduemg 
businesses By giving most of its goodies 
to consumers, this mimhudgel gties in the 
opposite direction ■ 
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Show Business 


The Aliens Are Coming! 

Jaws' cteator moves dazzhngly from the deep to deep space 


A i 2 7 Director Steven Spielberg look a 
routine lish bites-m.m story and 
tiansformed it into a show business phe¬ 
nomenon Jaws, a merciless attack on the 
avidienves nerves, quickly established its 
creatoi as the reigning boy genius of 
American cinema and went on to pile up 
the largest box office take in the history 
of movies Now 29 Spiell>eig is ready with 
his encore an SI8 million extravaganza 
about 1 9 1 is and aliens who come tocaith 
in them called Close f.ncounters at the 
third Kind If the director is neivous. it 
is hard to blame hint when the new him 
premieres in New Yotk and 1 os Ange¬ 
les, Spielberg will tie judged by the sun 
dards he himself set with Juts v 
•Spielberg must in addi¬ 
tion, contend with the comet 
trail of Stai It hm the 
summer sleeper dim ted by 
George Lucas that now 
thieatens to suipass Joss s 
$400 million worldwide gross 
Chur f nt oumet s |s also a sci¬ 
ence ticitoil him arid thus it 
will inevitably he compared to 
Star Hats Since Spielberg's 
movie cost almost twice as 
much < oluntbia Pictures 
which financed Close Lntoun- 
te> s has gone to unusual 
lengths to piotcct its invest¬ 
ment From the outset the 
him has been shrouded in sc 
crecy to ensure that its sus 
pense not be blown pnor to 
release l ast and ciew have 
been foi bidden lo discuss the 
movie s contents in inter¬ 
views Security guards have 
watched over its sets round the 
clock at one point assiduously 
electing even Spielberg when he showed 
up without his ID badge 

The secret turns out to have been 
worth keeping Although the movie is not 
a sure blockbuster — it lacks the simplicity 
ol elfed that characterizes most alltimc 
t>e>\ olhee champs it will certainly be a 
big enough hit lo keep Columbia s stock¬ 
holders happy More lmpoi lant. Close f:n- 
i outliers offers proof if any were needed, 
that Spielbergs reputation is no accident 
His new movie is richer and more am¬ 
bitious than Jaws, and it reaches the view¬ 
er at a tar more profound level than Star 
H’ars The film is not perfect, but like 
Stanley Kubricks similar uf far chillier) 
2001 A Space Odyssey, it uses science lic- 
tion thrills to seduce the audience into 
looking at the cosmos metaphysically 
Close Encounter sis moreover its creators 
highly personal statement about man¬ 
kind s next leap forward 


1 or Spielberg the him is a culmina¬ 
tion of fantasies he has been nuituimg 
since childhood Always lascinated by 
t l os, he still regiets missing a scout tunip 
outing at which his filends claimed to 
have seen a blood-red orb looming in 
space riieliftht. a 2'_-hi amateui effort 
he made at 16 dealt with an invasion of 
monsters from anothei planet 

Though there was no obstinate me¬ 
chanical shark to contend with, (lose t ji - 
ioumet s was an aiduous picture to make 
It was shot dining a five-month i>enod in 
earlv 197(, and took more than a year lo 
edit The locations sevcial of them dec¬ 
eits- spread ftom t alt Forma to India the 



Melinda Dillon and Cary Guffey experience a close encounter 

A wild dash to rendezvous null extiaieiiesliial usilws 


launching-pad set in Mobile Ala used 
m the nlm s climax is six times as latge 
as Hollywood s biggest sound stage 

S pielbctg was fotevci sclcwirig up 
schedules like a whirlwind, says Me¬ 
linda Dillon, the films female lead, re 
calling the stiatn ' He worked all night 
every night -catching a lew hours sleep 
when he could He had his Winnebago 
trailer set up to screen tilms and he was 
always running 20ul and when he got 
tired of that he would run cartoons 
Francois Truffaut the French director 
whom Spielberg persuaded lo del in the 
film, wits also dazzled hv Spielberg's stam¬ 
ina—though he was somewhat baffled by 
the movie itsell I nevet reallv tried to tig 
ure out what my role meant ' he says 'I 
know I was there a lot but like Greta 
Garbo, I can say only that I had the feel¬ 
ing of waiting 


T here wete a few incidents of unex¬ 
pected and laigety unwanted—excite¬ 
ment Star Richard Dieyfuss, after ertt- 
icizmg the Ku Klux Klan in an Alabama 
newspaper interview received a death 
tilt cat and had to be whisked away foi 
two weeks Dillons son received a kid¬ 
naping threat that Nought in the f HI 
I hen late one night shooting halted 
abruptly so that evetyone could observe 
w ha! Spielberg believed to be a t I o cruis¬ 
ing the sky ' Lvervone was Ivmg there 
on then hacks with binocular ■» says Dil¬ 
lon 1 leinember thmking that if theie 
weie extrateirestiml beings up theie ob¬ 
serving us they would think that caith 
creatines weie flat beings with strange 
eyes ' F)ieoh|Cct turned out to hi ari t che 
satellite 

Despite Spielbctg s picuccup.ilion 
with l Ids in Close liuotintcis he pie 
lei.s to call the film an adventure thiill- 
et idlhei than science fiction 
and he rn.iv have a point I he 
movies conception is puic 
Hitchcock on uii inh-tgdlae 
uc scale Fhehcio Hoy Ncaty 
iDieyfussi is a Middle Amei 
lean valiant on tlie kind ot 
man in-lhc-middlc placed by 
l aiv (uanl and lame-. Slew 
ait m him. like 'vairh In 
\oithsscst and 1 etupo \ 
power company w.iikci who 
lives wuh his vvill ( Fell (i u11 
and three kids in Mum ic 
Ind Roy isengulled one nii.hl 
In phenomena he cannot un 
deistand scaring lights bum 
him horn above a mail sign 
shakes and tvvisis the con 
tents of his buck move abotii 
in violent deliaiice ol gra'iu 
the needles on his dashboard 
duds spin past go Roy - s sme 
thi! has had an encounter 
with alien hie foi ms but, of 
couise no i>nc will hclieve his 
stiltv I'he rest ol (lose Ln 
milliters plot follows Rov and several 
other t'lo stghteis including >t tnysleitous 
inlet national scientist (Tiuflaali ind a 
neightxii hood woman (Dillon I a. they 
oveitui n then lives in a nrad attempt to at - 
range a rendezvous with the cxtialuitex¬ 
tual vtsiiots When an earthling makes 
actual contact with aliens that p a close 
cncenintei of the third kind’ tlhe hist 
kind is sighting, the second physical 
evidence 1 

Spicllre'g tells this tale with a virtu¬ 
oso's contidence He sweeps across con¬ 
tinents with abandon, cuts ftom image to 
image with natural grace and cieatcs ter- 
ror even out of such found objects as 
household appliances and storc-houghl 
toys He also laces the film with humor 
In the grand Hitchcock manner, he loves 
tei show his characters passing over clues 
that are staring them right in the face 
F'or Dicytuss, ne has written throwaway 
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A bright UFO arrives in Muncle, Ind., to kidnap a trusting child (Cary Guffey) in Close Encounters 


lines ih.u highlight the absurdity that is at everything onscreen as if I'm the Inst eyed four-sear-old hoy tC aiy CiulTeyl 

implicit in Roy s wild dash foi the time 1 he lustiness of his vision is eon- - are those who aie most open to ex- 

unknown tagtous and exhilarating While most penenemg the unexpected Only the 

What lifts this him into mbit and tin diets, including Jaws manipulate the inncicenl seize the clues that lead to Clou- 

what saves it from being a shaggy flying- audience mechanically (lose f'luoimtei s kmouiitci i' equivalent ol ()/ the spot 

saucer stoiy is the biealhless vvondei makes it a paitnct in the him makei s wheie the space visitors will land Only 

that the director brings to eveiy frame quest for excitement those who are willing to follow instinct 

Wheihci he is showing us a pristine star- Spielbergs point of view in the mov- can begin to grasp the extraterrestrials 

ry Midwestern sky 01 displaying Special le is almost childlike Close h'.m oiuilei i unique nonverbal language Though 

l fleets Wizard Douglas Iiumhulls for- is in part a celebration of innocence Spielheig is certainly piopugandi/mg for 

nndable a, venal of spaceships and celes- l'he characters who achieve contact with a belief in uros in Close I'lununreis 

tial storms Spielheig seems to be looking extraterrestrial life especially a wide- any polemics he indulges in are against 



Spielberg's climax, in which a secret scientific team waits to say Its first "Hello” to creatures from outer space 
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all the many forms of cynicism that crip¬ 
ple the imagination of man 

Because Jaws shortchanged its human 
characters for mechanical effects, Spiel¬ 
berg has been accused of heartlessness 
Close Encounters sweetness belies that 
charge It is probably no coincidence that 
the directoi cast Truffaut, the kindest of 
nlm makers, in a leading role, for Sptel- 
lierg's sensibility matches that of such 
liuffaut films as The Wild Child and 
Small Change Close Encounters' chaim 
is enhanced by the performances as well 
l)ieyfuss, Truffaut and Dillon bung warm 
iolonng to roles that are rather sketchily 
set forth in the script The actors' eyes 
„re lit with a touch of madness just 
enough to suggest the courage that dnves 
them to abandon friends and family to 
nursue then mission 

W hen the movie urns into lrouble, as 
it does in the second halt, the flaws 
ne those o‘ excess rather than design 
Sometimes Spielberg does not know when 
to stop A sequence set in India seems to 
i \ist only lor the sake of one spectaculai 
shot a contused subplot about an Aims 
.ovci-up ol uo icxcaieh liX'ks like a 
hasty bow to Watei gale-cia current 
events, an attenuated mountainside chase 
has little purpose beyond allowing Spiel- 
iietg to pay homage to the famous uop 
duslei and Mount Rush more sequences 
>1 Vi nth by V vthwest If any of [best el- 


Show Business 



Spielberg and Tmffaut on the set 

louihcs o/ natmrh and madness 


emenls wiere removed from the film, they 
would not be missed 

The gaffes fade from memory once 
Close Encounters reaches its climax - for 
which Spielberg saves the most spec¬ 
tacular futuristic effects Even here, it is 
the director not the technical staff who 
causes the movie to lake flight In Spiel- 
beigs benign view the confrontation 
between human and alien is an ecstatic 
cvoluliouaiv adventure, rathei than a po¬ 
tentially lethal sun wai, it is a won- 
dious opportunity for man to be reborn [ 
When the earthlings and the visitors at | 
last communicate in the hint bellowing j 
' Hello’ to each olhei in lunsts of light | 
and music it is like heating a child j 
speak for the fust time -oi, as one char- I 
actei explains it is ‘ the lust day of 
schvxtl ’ 

Ihe moment has a powcitul almost 
mystical, emotional charge, and to raise 
the temperature still highei, Spielberg 
caps the scene by Idling the sound track 
with an old and uncannily appropriate 
song from a Wall Disney movie By then 
Close Lmounters is a celebration not only 
of children’s dieams but also of the mov¬ 
ies that help fuel those dreams Of course, 
it is one of those movies Spielbeig has 
done what hg set out to do at the end 
ot Close kmtmnters. the audience is sit¬ 
ting with him in ih- lap of the univetse 
ready and waning foi new magic lo fall 
into their lives - Frimk Rich 


A City in the Sky 

B oth Stai li a> s and < 'lose Em ouniet s are Inum phs of spe¬ 
cial effects—of very diffeient kinds In Slat Wars the 
spaceships, robots and amaus were made to look so hard- 
edged, so teal and on occasion so denied and dirty that au 
dicnees Hi they could reach out and touch them In Close 
Lmourners the flying saucers, the giant mother ship and 
the extiaterrcslrial creatures die meant lo look alien and so 
foimless that the imagination is fenced to fill in the details 
‘ We went for a style that is nebulous but with brilliant 
light ’explainsSpecial fcffecisChiefDougldsTiumbi.ll, who 
also created the effects of Stanley Kubrick’s 2001 In J 
way, it’s going back to the old radio concept of setting off peo¬ 
ple's imagination It s a way of generating something in the 
eye of the beholder ’ 

Alter 30 years of reading about UIOs. saysTuimbull au¬ 
diences have "a very abstract mmd’s-eye view of what they 
expect to see in a flying saucer It's a very religious kind o( 
thing For a film maker P's like trying to show Jesus C’hnst 
or God It's very hard to meet people's expectations' 

Rather than constructing complete flying saucers, with 
aluminum skin and Plexiglas bubble tops, Trumbull built 
about two dozen in different shapes with remote-controlled 
lights inside The lights were then aimed at the camera 
lens creating the optical effect known as lens flare Says he 
“We used that technique m order to have those Ul O objects 
pass over, through or around whatever the human action 
was in the scene You never really distinctly see anything ex¬ 
cept in a few very brief cuts ” 

The ultimate UFO—the Big Mama of the flying saucers 
— is the mother ship pan of which was built in a giant air¬ 


plane hangar in Mobile Ala Big Mama is a huge, ciiculai 
construction with natrow spues using from theconlci and a 
hundred oi so windows aiound the nm The mothei ship is 
supix'sed to land at night and 1 rumhull placed 2 000 flood 
lights and six die lights along its edge to create what he calls 
a wall vif light' and the illusion that the enme ship is whir¬ 
ling as it settles to the giound "We did a kn of expeimien- 
labon, he says ' But the result is really s|x*ctacular The ship 
is a city in the sky ” The aliens who emcigc fiom the base of 
Big Mama were the assignment of Italian Designer Cailo 
Rainhaldi, the man who made King Kong in the I47(i him 
J he idea was that they will be perhaps 100 (KX) years ahead 
of us in the prvxcss of evolution he explains ' They don t 
use their aims any mote except to push buttons, but they do 
use iheir minds much more than we do So the aims are 
small but the head is very laige In then own world they 
probably communicate with fellow creatures by mental le- 
iep.ilhv so eais aie very tiny They don't need laigei ears to 
gathei and focus sound waves as we do 

Once the drawings were appioved it look Rambaldi 
three months to build the alien that emetges from the inoth 
ei ship to gieet Truffaut Spielberg and the crew nicknamed 
him Puck The other aliens were propelled by simple ma¬ 
chinery or by dwarfs, but Puck was animated in the same 
way (hat King Kong II was, thiough a combination of me¬ 
chanical and hydraulic gadgets There were even aiuhcial 
tendons m his face and by pushing levers 45 feet away an op¬ 
erator could make Puck do everything but sualch his stom¬ 
ach and laugh like Santa Claus ' lie doesn t have a wide 
tango of expressions,' says Rambaldi, "because probably 
very gieat advances in civilization would giadually bung 
people to lose much of their emotional nature " Just one ques 
lion Will they still eat popcorn ’ 
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+ ++ soybeans - 
Life-saving aid in protein 
deficiency + + + 



More soybeans — better nutrition 

Malnutrition through protein defi¬ 
ciency is an equally potent threat to life 
in Asian and African countriesashun- 
ger itself For protein cannot be sub- 
| stituted in the human food balance by 
anything else This is where soybeans 
with a protein content of 35°/o come 
mas invaluable life-savers The world's 
total cultivated area rose rapidly from 
71 million acres in 1961 65 to almost 
110 million acres in 1973 

All the time, however, large agricul¬ 
tural areas are surrounded by ene¬ 
mies all too ready to wreak havoc 
The soybean is no exception to this 
rule Weeds can be |ust as dangerous 
as noxious insects; weed growth de¬ 
prives other plants of food, water and 
light This means they considerably 
reduce both yield and quality 
Research for belter crops 
Bayer agricultural chemicals re¬ 
search developed a new weed-killer 
for use in soybean cultures The leaf 
and soil herbicide Sencor is safely 


active against weeds and unwanted 
grass, keeps crops free from weeds 
for weeks and months together, and 
is degraded in the soil Sencor has 
proved most successful not only in 
soybean cultures, but also in the grow¬ 
ing of potatoes, tomatoes, sugar-cane 
asparagus, and alfalfa 

About one third of world crops is 
still being destroyed by weeds, pests 
and plant diseases -- an incentive lor 
Bayc r research to go on developing 
better and better crop protection prod¬ 
ucts 

Bayer is active in almost all coun¬ 
tries of the globe in chemicals, dye¬ 
stuffs, plastic engineering materials 
man-made litres, pharmaceut'Cdls 
and crop protection products 
Bayer thinks of tomorrow — today 



People 


"f ven aftri working with 
her I still lo\c ho sighed Bal¬ 
let St.u Rudolf Nureyev. C i>uld 
this Ik Smgei Actress Michelle 
Phillips, his feuding him co-stai 
m I'aletdirio that Rudi was 
talking alxiul ’ Nope It was 
Miss Piggy, his TV partnci in 
an upcoming Muppet Show 
Rudi in a scquined jacket and 
flesh-colored lights and a 
Muppet porkei in a traditional 
tutu made fiom 40 yds of tulle, 
performed a pas de pip titled 
Swine iMkr in I ondon for 
viewing latei this season 
Rudi's poicine partner Roval 
Ballet Soloist Graham Fletcher, 
who stands 6 ft tall and sport¬ 
ed mcasuiemcnts of 104 in by 
80 in by 96 in in his loam-i ub- 
bei pig outfit Said Nureyev 
after his weighty work was 
done ‘ It's the first time in mv 
dancing career that I was jus¬ 
tifiably able lo ham it uj> 


The winning hoise was 
named Rare Joel but the real 




laritv was Jockey Steve Cau- 
then, 17 who sleeied the plat¬ 
er past the finish line in the 
second race at Aqueduct I he 
vicloiy, Cauthen's 420th since 
Jan 3, made him the first jock¬ 
ey evei to win $5 million in 
purses in a single year The 
Kentucky -horn high rider, 
who sat out foi a month this 
summer with a broken hand 
after a spill ai Belmont, will 
ride away with about 10 r r of 
the prize loot I ive million is 
all light,” conceded Steve af- 


Nureyev and partner: cooking up a TV show with bacon and legs 


ter his triumph but what 
about the 45 bucks I just won 
in a catd game ’ 1 


He had lead Walt Whit¬ 
mans metei, loped in some 
laughs as homespun Philoso¬ 
pher Will Rogers and earned 
an Oscar nomination as hel- 
lacious Many I ruman l ately 
Actor Janies Whitmore has been 
bellowing as a high-spirited 
Tcddv Roosevelt With Bully' 
about to open on Broadway, 
the actor stopped in for a quick 
jteifoi maiict before some T R 
descendants and buffs ai the 
rebuilt Roosevelt home on 
New Yciik s last 20th Street 
Theodore Roosevelt IV, the Pres¬ 
ident s greal-giandson ptaised 
Whitmoie fin showing that 
'T R s charadet had many 
sides" And what would the 
old Bull Moose have felt about 
the curi enl Panama C anal de¬ 
bate’’ '1 R ceitainly knew 
that woi Id conditions change,' 
icfiected Roosevelt, w ho favors 
the ticaties that would cede 
“Teddy's Ditch" to Panama 


He probably would not agiee 
with Ronald Reagan After all 
he vvas a dilfeient kind of 
Republican 


Lally Weymouth, sometime 
wmer and the daughter of 
Washington Post Publisher 

Katharine Graham, threw a par 


ty in New York Iasi week 
and it tinned into a swing¬ 
ing affair indeed Among the 
guests Norman Mailer, 54, and 
Gore Vidal, 52 two longtime an¬ 
tagonists who had a stoi my set- 
to si\ yeais ago on the Dick ( 
Caved Show Mallei, who had , 
called Vidal "a hai and a hyp- : 
ocrite back then was appai- | 
enlly still umated by his lit | 
eiaiy rival While 100 guests j 



Fall Guy Gore Vidal 

looked on m amu'emcnl he 
splashed \ ulal wilh a dunk 
and then poked him in I he kiss- 
oi Afterward Mallei gium- 
hled that \ idal had been -ys- 
teniaticallv insulting him loi 
vc.us and that iheic was no 
wav I could ignoic him Saul 
Hostess Weymouth It hap 
pened so quicklv 1 didn't know 
who veas hilling whom Need 
less to say I was not ihnlled 
to be having a hstfight at mv 
pailv Noting I hai ' it ■, riol 
easy being a failuie like Noi- 
man ’ <iore quickly demon 
stinted that his wounded lip 
still woikcd [iiettv well Mail¬ 
er used the Peail Harbor at¬ 
tack, Goie later snii'ed He 
sneaked up and Ihiew a dunk 
in mv face and then when 1 
was blinded he threw hu tiny 
fist ai mv face Once tgain 
words failed him ' 



Whitmore's bellowing Teddy Roosevelt cuddles a namesake 
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Religion 


Palau Power in Latin America 

1 Protestant evangelist tills his Catholic continent 


I t was the winter leagues opening tla> 
in the base hall-mad Dominican Repub- 
il Yet 9,000 swelienng Dominicans 
, hose instead to crowd into Santo Domin- 
■is new Spoils Palace tor a different 
i sent the windup of the "1 estival of the 
t annl> ‘ a senes of levival meetings As 
In. high-spinied hand-clappmg thiong 
ell silent, a handsome wavv haired spe11- 
1 1 ■ i i d 11 named I ms Pal.m took ihe nu- 
ophones and thundeied about an ini 
Minding climax of hisloiv After mmo 
Lap an hour onstage Palau appcaleel tor 
’lamitments to lesus t hnsl and con- 
i Is siiearned anta the plus mg floor 
Ml lold I OS O00 Dominicans atiuid- 
d ihe tvvelve 1 estival 1 rallies and 4 000 
•i ihcni made the commitments to C hrrst 
Ihe Inst 1 atm born Protestant revivalist 
ur lii win wide rcnnwinu the icenm Pa- 
MN has pteai lied nt the masses m stadi 
. ns and hulli mi’s in ! 7 nations 1 he nnJ- 
ili and upper classes see him on I\ 
ii.weinig phoned in que lions Palau s 
w dailv ladio p'oitrams aie hioacLasi 
ldelv ae mss lbs eoninienl Ihe n)e‘>sag,e 
"'d tin methods aie modi led .die' ihosc 
i bills (ii a ha m down io priciusude oi- 
•ani'alloii ibv a stall o| I 7 1 and convent 
• muscling 

Such a caieei would have been im¬ 
possible foi a I aim PiolcUaul mini re 
■ nils given rile Roman ( atholic 
lunch s 1 aim Arlieriean leinlonal iiii- 
■ iciuiive but Palau l? began Ins preach 


ing travels as the Second Vatican Coun¬ 
cil was deciding that Pioicstants weie not 
heretics but just sepaialeJ tnethien ' 
Now even Latin bishops uige then lailh- 
ful to attend Ins rallies 

Palau s growing impact was demon¬ 
strated during the closing days of the Do¬ 
minican crusade when he flew to shift- 
loin Colombia to addicss a llanquei of 
Hope attended by 2 500 civic leaders 
The p' in ei pa I guest ( olombtas President 
Alfonso L opev Michelsen showered Pa 
lau with congiaiulations He lesponded 
with a blunt plea tin the C olombtan elite 
to itun io (.lod and loslet a spiritual re 
awakening The Colombians who ar¬ 
ranged ihe banquet Palau told 11M1 
think that ihe onlv ideology that can slop 
Mai \ist I eiimism hi the dismlegi.dion i>1 
oui society is I vangelicaU hiistiamlv 

Palau was beiin inio a middle-class 
Vi'cnlinc family and his lather died 
vche-n he was ten He wanted to become 
a law vei to help out w idov s like his moth¬ 
er instead he had to woik in a bank to 
sqppoil the lamilv Though bapli/ed a 
t .uholic Palau attended a iim L' angel¬ 
ical cha|iel and wa-> educated at an \n- 
glican ci'llege He began small time 
pleaching stmts as a vouth l alei he at¬ 
tended Multnomah School of the Bible 
in Poitland Ore wheiehe nov» lives with 
his Ameiican wile Pal and their font sons 
Palau msisis that the siiengthenmg ol 
< Inisluin moialitv thiough widespiead 



Argon tin* Evangelist Luis Palau holding forth at “Festival of the Family” In Santo Domingo 

'• aim An.enca he says, is "unented to a dead Christ 


individual conversions will counteiaei so 
cial wiies m machismo-mmded Latin 
Ame'i.ii where two thuds of all buihs 
aie lllcgiumaie Says he In I atin Amci 
ica most men when they get into then 
30s Inoc had three women, and most 
have had children with them ‘ The re¬ 
sults abandoned wives, abandoned shil 
dten prostitution fatalism Hie Ptesident 
of cine I atm Amencan nation told Pa¬ 
lau We have no loyalty of family, no 
sense ol pulling tog.ethei Many of the 
voting men don t know who their teal fa- 
thei is Palau claims that his horn again 
C hnsiians most ot whom join Piotestani 
chuiehes stop squandeimg then money 
on nlhot women gambling and dunk 
W'hen a man gets convened he wants 
ui -.ee his childicn educated He wants to 
see his wile elevated lie wants to see his 
home digmtied Palau Scunveils willing¬ 
ly testify to such changes 

( olombtan Novelist Komulotiallc-gos 
once vviote ol I atm America She loves 
shcsulli'is she waits Palau believes this 
well pm Ira vs a continent w here people de¬ 
pend on hick and teel that some day 
something is going in bleak Also m Pa 
laus view I atm America with its em¬ 
phasis on the ( mss is oi le-nte el to a dead 
( hnst Oui emphasii is ihal he is alive 
lie can lotich vour life now icvnlutioni/e 
voui home make you a c.illcierU [X.-i son 
I lie siienglh ol Palau s message c>i the 
weakness of the I aim chuich can lie- 
seen in the stadiums he- tills ■ 

Domesticating 

Orthodoxy 

Its new American accent 

A s pi ic-sts and lav leaders ot the million 
member Orthodox ( huich in Amer¬ 
ica galheicd in Montreal s grav stone ( a- 
lliedral ol St Peter and St Paul to choose 
a new pi imale las! wtek the tensions lie 
tween the- church s old country past and 
, New World present we*re plain 1 he-ca¬ 
thedral s choir insisted on singing in Old 
, ( lunch Slavonic eschewing the l ngltsh 
' now use'll in most <) C A parishes When 
n came lime tut the cieed, however one 
I ot the visiting priests liegan chanting, hes 
nantlv m I nglish I believe in one 
tiod Joyously the e-ntirc congiega- 
! non |cimed him Soon after m i major 
break with tradition the chinch chose its 
Hist Ameiican born le-adei 

11 is lull title is His Beatitude, the- Most 
Reverend Iheodosius Aichbishop ot 
New Yoik Mt-tioiKiliian of Alt-Amenca 
I and Canada T heodosius 44, was born 
1 Theodore l a/oi the* son ol a Slavic im¬ 
migrant who worked in a steel plant in 
■ C anonsburg. Pa i|x>p 11 400), for half a 
; century I'ht- election of the last primate, 
Russian-boin Meirojiolitan lieiiey, in 
19(>5 exposed a division between Russian- 
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Metropolitan Theodosius Riving first speech as primate after Montreal installation 

■iri'h'unt im: in I nnti\h linn lu\ t linn h >n m n ih-n lullin' 


i spcakmu cldcis and n■ »ni il’c r memoeis 
anxious lo Amei icam/i iIk i hutch 

Delegates lio'n the 4)0 <)( \ pat 
ishes in the I S ( ariad.t and \kua> 
nominate a new Meimpuhtan li no one 
..audidalc lui'ius a two ihnds inatoiit'. 
on the tu-st nallol a aeond sole is held 
to pio|tost i so eonleneleis the iliuiilis 
■ nine ruling htsnops then ehoose one e>l 
; them ie> be the pimi.ite In l9o> a I S- 
1 born sandldatc got the most voles hut 
tailed to gam the necO->.ai\ two thuds 
1 m.t|oiilv and the picelomu.aullv elelcih 
Russian-horn hishoos untied utsletul to 
I tunnel up lionet a bishop in New I up¬ 
land In eboosing a sueecssot to liency 
noee X5 and ailing, the delegates in \1on 
j tteal neatlv gave a hist ballot victor, lo 
llatlloid ( onn s |sopulat Bishop Dniitu 
a lexas-lH'tn It'rmei Baptist alut con¬ 
ceited to Oithodoxv as a teen agci But 
, the hishojis instead e hose I hendositis lie 
i conic. itom an Oilhodox f.imilv in the 
j ehtiieh s Pennsvlvanu heaitland anti thus 
would he eastet lot oldet me miters lo as 
sept than a sonvet l like I >milii 
! Iheodosius >eho giadualcd fiom 
Washington and Jefferson t ollege in 
, Washington Pa anel St Madimus the 
ehtiieh s glowing se inmate in C icstveooel 
NT is not lluent iri Russian An open 
, ease man whose mam passions besides 
I the ehuie.h .ue musts gutdeamig and eais 
| he is niette a pastotal than an intelltelu.il 
shinehm.m Among othei assignmeiils 
I lie revr.eel orise-flagging Oilhodox pat 
ishts in Alaska eelisle the Russian nnith 
ei ehuleh set up its Inst Ninth \niciie.m 
outpost in the IRih eenttirv 

t)ne block tit Orthi>elii\ gmwth te- 
| mams ttlime rivali ies esjxxi.illv between 
1 the Russians and the lutpei New >mk- 
I based <ueek Orthixlox Vichduxese It 
j does not recognize the sell government 
j granted to the’OrthiHlovt hmeh in Amet- 
i tea in 1470 by the Oithixlnx patuaieh m 


Mossow Oithodoxv has found a new 
and petmaiient home in Vmciiea said 
llnodosiu'- in I nglish at his mslalla 
lion last we’ek but It must overcome elh 
nii bail lets and loi.n a tinned ehtiieh it 
it is losui \ tee and pi I'spet htl e‘ ■ , 

Roman Holiday 

Hit’ Synod opts for peace , 

O l ills mans m loeatioiis stemming 
bom the Seeo 1 el Vatuan Council 
i I 1 hi2-/ill the SmiosI ol Bishops ts polen 
trails one ol the mo t impoitant Instead 
ol a esotlelwtde ihuieli governed totalis i 
fiom the lop the Ssnod piosnles a vc- 
Itiele lot Roman t alhohe bishops fiom 1 
atounellhe isoi Id toniiet pittodiealls and j 
advise the Pope and the \attean ( iiim 
I t kixks the soil ol collegial elout that 
ehtiieh ptogtessives might want hut then 
the power ol theSvuod like that of Rome, 
will not he built m a das 

I ilieial lobbies hovered around the 
lust threeSsuoils l I9fi7 |9(>9 1971) hold- 
itig their own pie'ss hncljni’s and countei- 
svu.kIs Bs the placid fifth Svnod, which 
eoncliided at Vatican C itv last week the 
oiils mtciesl g.ioup m evidence was a 
piavet hand ol 25 < alhohe Pentecostal- 
ists I la id! v a harsh wool wax uttered dur- 
mg. the month lone deliberations in the 
luiiet.onal modem audiioiium beside the 
Pope s Audience Hall I he Vatican's Se- 
hasttano Caiehrial Baggio. Synod eo- 
chairman pieHested lo newsmen that he 
huitid hunsclt having to defend the ses¬ 
sions hatmons -an almost ridiculous 
task ()ne seasoned hishop saw in this se- 
lemlv a sign of a period of consolidation 
in the e hutch following the ‘ tremors ' set 
eiffbv Vatican II ‘The post-eonethat po- 
lari/ation and infighting have passed 

Theie teinains enough conflict, how¬ 


ever to have made the fifth Synod some¬ 
thing of an eye in the C alhohe storm Toi 
instance til catechesis (leligious educa- 
tjon), which Pope Paul fixed as the topic 
lot the Symxl, bishops arc caught between 
pi tests who continually test how fat they 
can go ant! patents who ftet that the old 
faith is dribbling away The Synod s final 
document of advice lo the Pope, in the 
lotm of 74 propositions under six head¬ 
ings. giants that theie is consideiable 
confusion' sui rounding doctnne and 
inoial teachings It goes on to slate that 
paienls must not expiate the legitimate 
siieculaLions of scholars with the unchang¬ 
ing official views of the nun'istci,um (the 
teaching aulhonty piesiding in the Cath¬ 
olic hiei.ui hvi 

T he l l >77 Symxl look one innovative 
step Besides the in-house document 
that the Pope will use to picpaie a ele¬ 
ctee on education the bishops also issued 
an unpicccdcnlcd impassioned mes¬ 
sage nt then own to the world al huge , 
1 he message developed dining the I lift- 1 
liansa anlinei hijacking when Pope Paul 
olTe'cd himself in cxeh.mgo lot the Lei - 
musts hostages I Iceland the bishops 
Old value svstems an ciumhhng oppres¬ 
sion and ilisrigaid Ini the human poison 
are leading human scctiiiiv into crisis 
The hishi'ps vveie also distiessed In te 
poi is ol icliginus and political pe i see uliiin 
fiom many pans of the woild, which 
turned some discussions into mini-Bcl- 
giade confeiencvs Ded.iied then mes¬ 
sage "No powet on i.ulh has the tighi 
lo pieienl |X‘Ople Itom seaielung foi 
noth fiom leceivuig it lieelv and born 
knowing u fullv 

In us tmal davs the Sviiml elected i 
twelve memhets to the eouiieit that will 
picpaie its next meeting In a chuteh 
whose I'cnlial government is still dom¬ 
inated by 1 umpc.uis u was sigiiitie.ini 1 
that the top vote geltci was Aloisio C ar- 1 
elinal Loiseheidet, 53 ol Bia/il an on 
eigelic leaelei in piepaiation of Synod pa- 
pels despite his undeigcnng open-heat l 
swpeiy a yeai ago Right behind him ■ 
tame Atehbishop Joseph Beinardin of , 
C meinnati, 49, outgoing president of the ; 
L' S bishops As in 1974. not one Ilahan 
bishop was elected to the three slots te- 
seived for Furopeans ! 

During the Synod, backroom talk 
about who should succeed Pope Paul ap¬ 
peared to be virtually nonexistent, per¬ 
haps because the Pontiff, who turned 80 
in September, looked so vigorous while 
celebrating a mid-Svnod Mass in St Pc- | 
ter's Basilica Still, the 1977 Synod may | 
play a role in papal politics Of the 117' 
voting members of the College of Car- ; 
dinals--which only meets lo elect a new 1 
Pope—51 were Synod delegates Thus the ' 
Synod provided an opportunity for near¬ 
ly half of the papal electors to observe j 
one anothet in action for weeks Given ! 
Paul's age. the 1977 meeting could well 1 
be the last Synod before the next papal . 
election is called ■ j 
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Milestones 

DIVORCED. Herbert Khaury, fifty ish. falsetto 
singer better known as Tiny Tim. and 
Miss Vicki. Victoria May Khaury, 25, after 
eight yeais of marriage, one child, in 
C amden. N i 

DIED. Anton (Tony) Hulman Jr., 76, sportsman 
who transformed the dying Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway into a multimillion-dol 
'ai attraction, of a ruptured artciy in In¬ 
dianapolis In 1945 Hulman bought the 
speedway- -closed during the scar years 
- from Eddie Rickenbacker for 5750,000 
Me revived the "500" and refashioned a 
lolk festival wheie thousands would gath¬ 
er every year to listen to him say '‘Gen¬ 
tlemen. stait youi engines " 

DIED. Fira Benonson, 79 Russian-born 
dress designer who helped establish high 
tashion in New Yoik, in Manhattan Af¬ 
ter the Russian Resolution Benenson im¬ 
migrated to America with her millionaire 
family and opened a dress shop in New 
3 ork Cits to provide wmk toi hei fellow 
White Russian refugees As head of Bon- 
wit "lellei s Salon de C nature (1914-48), 
she gained a well-deserved international 
renown foi her .ophislicdted conserva¬ 
tive clothes 

DIED- Ellwood A. Geiges, 82,>.iealoi of hand 
signals used hv foo'hall lefetees to indi¬ 
cate penalties of a stiokc, m l)e'on. Pa 
While seising as a refeiee at a Svracuse- 
< ornell game in the late 1920s Geiges 
was asked by a radio broadcasts to keep 
the press better mfoimed He linpioviscd 
hand signals foi off side, holding illegal 
shift and timeout which were latei adopt¬ 
ed by all officials 

DIED. Lester Market, 81. longtime Sunday 
editor of the New York Times (1923-64) 
who expanded and divcisthed coverage 
ill cancer, in M mhatlan Under Markers 
diteclion. the Sunday depaitment added 
separate magazine, book review drama 
and travel sections Markel was pioudest 
of having created "The Week in Review" 
section, which he said, "put the week's 
events in perspective " Markel expanded 
that favorite concept of his as editor and 
moderator of the public television show 
\cws in Perspective which ran from 1963 
la 1969 

DIED. James M. Cain. 85. authot (Double In¬ 
demnity. The Postman Ahvuss Rings 
'Twice, Mildred Pierce) known for stark 
portiayals of violence and sexual betray¬ 
al, of a heart attack, in University Park 
Md After a period of time as an essayist 
for H L Mencken s American Mercury. 
Cain moved on to try his luck in Hol¬ 
lywood Although he failed as a scenar¬ 
ist, his crime stories and novels won wide¬ 
spread critical acclaim for his original 
portrayal of what Cain called 'the dread¬ 
ful, the impious, the shame of God " His 
adrenal, brooding style influenced the 
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Project HOPE, l believe, is a dramatic 


and effective symbol of the national trait that makes 
our power bearable As people, we reach out 


i 

I 

i 

j 

i 

i 


to othet people with the wish to help them 
when we have little or nothing to gam from it 
It astonishes and disarms the people of other nations 
when they see and understand our crazy, personal generosity ” 
Dr William B Walsh. Founder and President. Project HOPE 








Science 


(ovi u su>m 

Puzzling Out Man’s Ascent 

A young Leakey carries on the search for human origins 


I I is one of 'he least hospitable places on eailh A slc-.idv 
wind moans over ihc cioeodiks basking on the hanks of hlue- 
gieen Lake Imkana ami llaltens the knee-high beach glass 
wheit’ ihc long hoined oiw gra/e llevond stietches ihe 
dcseil iif northeasi kenva baked by the African snn In a wadi 
oi dned-up stream bed not fai a was a sand) -haned man moses 
slowly his u>ose shoils and shut flapping in the htce/c hi.s 
lie.id baie to the sun Ins eves searching the arid soil at his leet 
Some SO It away sandals seiithng dust into the air behind her 
his wile keeps pace hei eves sweeping the gnmnd An \fiicnn 
flanking the’ leader on his right and 
half a dozen others make up the le 
maindet ot the pails 

Suddenls the leadei stops stoops 
ami snatches a small biossnish lo,- 
sili/ed bone fragment out of the sand 
\imeiptiia he sa\s in Swahili to 
the man beside him I se pot it 
1 hen Mease' 1 he sails to the wom¬ 
an who mils ti'join him Together 
dies examine the Nine fot a moment 
leplaee it on ihc exact spot ssheie it 
seas tonne! mark it seith a stake and 
lestimc then se.we h 

Ihe intent mail in the descrl is 
Rich.ud l.iskme t cakes hen lo one 
of the greatest surnames in jiuhro 
pe>logs anet at .12 a formidable sei- 
entist m his oven right He and his 
dusts band aie loeikmg almost lit- 
eialls 1 tor footprints in the sands ot 
time l.n clues to the mystery of man s 
ongins I he’ll ambitieius goal 10 es¬ 
tablish ihe natuie of the creatures 
that veered off from the ancestral line 
ol apes onto the evolutionary path 
that eventually led lo man In ihis 
pm suit I takey s team has turned up 
at the lurkdiid site alone moie than 
«)0 fossili/eel hone specimen* fiom 
an estimated ISO ol mail s ancestors 
Ml told dining a decade-king, seal eh 
I cakes has found moie and liettei 
pi e-man and eaily man fosiils than 
ans other anthropologist 11 is vsoik has helped upset mans Icing- 
held lele.ts on evolution and has kneed scienec te' ssnie a new sce¬ 
nario lor mans slow progress from afie to Shakespeare's 'par¬ 
agon of animals Homo sa/nern 

Llsewhuc around ihe world other scientists aie examining 
fossils stone tools soil and imk samples and even pollen grams 
in an efioit to find mote of the missing pieces in the pu/y|e of 
man s ascent 1 hey aie motisaied not nniv by curiosity and ded¬ 
ication lo their science but also by the knowledge that what 
they discover may help man to understand himself Says I eak- 
cy in hts just-published Origins (Dutton $17 95) ' By searching 
eiu i long-buried past foi an under standing of what we ate, we 
may discover some insight into oui fuluie 

Long before the seaich foi relatively contemporary roots be¬ 
came a popular pastime man sought lo account for his ulti¬ 
mate origins In the Middle Ages he looked to the Bible for the 
answer 'I urning to the book of (.iww, which says that Ood ere- | 


died man on the sixth day James lisshei the Archbishop of Ar¬ 
magh decided in lf>5d lo determine when that das had oc- 
etnted By calculating bdekwatd through all the biblical 
Iregals he hgured that man was created in 4004 B( John 
I ightloot mastei ot St C atlieime s < ollege at the L'mscrsily ot 
< arnbndge shortly thcicafier pinpointed the time ol the mo¬ 
mentous event even moie pic’cisels lie announced that n had oc¬ 
curred on Oct 2Jai9am 

Ihe finding i<l elude t.x'ls sseafxnis and other evidence of 
man anudsi the fossilized bones of long-extinct animal* and 
the growing sophistication ol geolo¬ 
gists and biologists had all bin dis¬ 
credited the l'sshcr-l ightloot cJlcti- 
lations hs 1K59 when Charles 
Dai win published (hi the Origin of 
S'/vt it \ Mi hough Dai win did not 
discuss man in this woik, tht theorv 
ot evolution ol species thiough nat- 
uial selection sur.gc-.led that human 
beings had evolved bom some l.-ssei 
toirn i>l life Bs implying that man 
was iclalccl to apes and monkess the 
meat naturalist inclined the derision 
and wiath ol millions round thi 
world Iksci.ided bom l|K ' ex 
claimed the veils ol tile Bishop ot 
Woiecslci when she lie.tid the news 
in IShd I el us hope it i* not tine 
but it it is It-l us pras that u will riot 
become geneiall. known 

Her pnivers were not answeied 
No less a scientist than Biologist 
"I bonus Hem s Huxley luilhci es¬ 
poused the idea in his lxpj \furt \ 
Pluif in 'suture Dai sc in won many 
new converts to his concept in 1X71 
with the publication ol Ihc Dewnt 
of Man Most convincing of all the 
fossil resold continued to reveal that 
man had not always existed in ’ns 
present form That more primitive 
men might once have walked the 
eailh was suggested when a skull was 
found at C'nhraliai in 1848 that was 
more evolved than the skulls of apes but less so than that of mod¬ 
ern man Then in I85h, a similar skull unearthed in ihe Nean- 
det Valley outside the Geiman cits of Dusseldorf showed that 
at least one of man's probable ancestors (later named Nean- 
de’ilhal man I had a low sloping forehead, a receding ohm. and 
thick tidges ovei his eve sockets Java man discoveied by a 
Dutch doctor who found a skullcap, oi cranium in 1891 and a 
thighbone in 1892, was obviously an even earlier, less evolved 
specimen than Neanderthal Teeth a nearly complete skullcap 
and bone fragments discovered in a cave at C'houkoutien, Chi¬ 
na during the 1920s established the existence ol yet another 
early ancestor. Peking man ’ 

These discoveries helped to convince the remaining skep- 

* 1 he hones ol Peking nun turned over to l 1 S Marines in C hina shorilv before 
the Japanese .mack on Pear I ll.irbor m 1941 soon afterward imslen. rusty dis¬ 
appeared Ilespitc a longstanding oiler of a $150 000 reward - hnallv withdrawn 
this month - Ihcs have ncccr been recovered 
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Leakey team relaxing in camp during 1977 expedition in Kenya 

-I detei mined efhn I to mid a stand mu past, so that lie mar dtstoset some tnstpht mm out futitte 


tics that the earlier funis were not the remains of a freak ape 01 
a deformed human i he ancient end-walking creatines had ap¬ 
parent)} been plentiful and wide)} distributed it now seemed in¬ 
disputable that modern man had evolved from more _ - 
primitive arueslois But still not even those who 
acknowledged his age had an> deal notion 
of man s antiquity 1 ven the evolutionists 
saw the whole course of human devel¬ 
opment as a fairly teicnl phenomenon 
and no one had anv real conception of , 
its causes 

I n l ll ?i Ravmoiid Halt the South ‘\f 
iiian anthropologist found a stai 
King's diflctcnl skull embedvied in 
a piece of limestone fioiu a quaitv \ 
at fauitg Iswana lot place of the 
lion’ a Is ml 120 kilometers t7S miles) 
riouh of kimhcilev Dan dcteimined that 
the skull had come (tom a tive-veai-old ' 
pi imate (the older of mammals that includes \ 
humans apes ind monkeys) who had lived 
on the thteshon. ol humantlv Still he recognized 
that the i rcature was even inoie primitive than Java " 
man He named it Austialopitheius ah nanus, or the southern 
ape of Africa The skull displayed an qdd blend of ape and 
human characteristics Dart s cieatuie clearly had a large, ape¬ 
like face, but its teeth were propoi Honed like those of a modem 


man Its brain although far sinallct than that of a human child, 
had nonetheless been larger than an apes Pei haps most sig¬ 
nificant the creature had walked upright Its foramen maynutn 
the hole through which the spinal cord enters the 
skull, was not in the tear of the skull as it is in an 
ape or any othet animal that walkson all fouls. 
\ as with Neanderthal, Peking and lava men 
it was fat enough foiwatd in the skull to m- 
\ dtcate that the spinal durnn was usually 
‘ ' in a vertical position and that the young 
pnmate had been bipedal 

In ldth the skull of an adult Atts- 
tralopitheins ahuanus was unearthed 
horn a mine at Surikfoniein in the 
Transvaal I tom tl Rohetl Hiooin le- 
constructed a cieatuie similar to the one 
found at Taring an ape-man somewhat 
more than a metei (T ft T in i in height 
i y with upright postuie and human like 
* jjr '' teeth hut a low forehead and a small brain 
T wo years latet Bn>om undoveted a new type 
of the southern ape a mile away at Kiom- 
di.<ai The cieatuie latet called lustialo/nrhet its 
rohustus was heavier and larget than the earlier 
| South African finds and had bigger teeth, set in a nutcracker- 
like jaw 

l'ven more surprises wcie in stole After Woild War II the 
'radioactive car bon-14 dating method was developed b> PS 



Leakey (with pipe) and team preparing to explore exposed sediments; Kamoya Himeu (left) examining sifted earth for fossils 




Paths to 
Man 


Man i ancestors march 
out of the forest and onto 
the African plain 
Anthropologists belteve 
the early apes gave rise to 
three groups One was 
Gigantopithecus which 
eventually became 
extinct, another led to 
chimps and gorillas The 
third was Ramapithecus, 
whose line divided again 
to produce 

Australopithecus It also 
branched to Homo 
habilis, who evolved into 
Homo erectus and 
modern man 



Chemist Willard 1 ibby This was followed by the invention of ton lamed a biam measuring ncail> 700 u 1 hat was um- 

the potassium-argon method Both gave scientists techniques b> sidciablv smaller than modern man s brain uhidi aveiages 

which they could accurately determine the age of the strata in I 400 a. but huge enough to suggest that it had belonged tv' a 

which fossilized txmes were found and sometimes the age of the being that fit ideallv between -Unn alopirhsi n\ and Homo an- 

hones themselves t Ising these new uiols they hd\t determined tin lotus I eakew and his colleagues named him Homo Ini hi In 
that lava man and Peking man now classified as Homo enu tin ihandy main because thev believed him lo lie the manufavtuier 


walked the eai th more than 500 000 veurs ago 
In the late 1950s the anthiopological 
team of 1 ouis and Maty I eukey Rich¬ 
ard's parenis licgan finding, ai Olduvai 
Gorge and other L ast M'ncdn sites remains 
similar to those uncovered by Kiooni They 
produced convincing evidence that the 
masstve-jawed mhintus which weighed 45 


lo 67 5 kg 1 100 lo 15() lb i existed in the re¬ 
gion nearly 2 million vc.irs ago In the same 


W 

S=F 


of the lixils found in the viumlv 



But the skull raised a new pioblcm 
\\ hilc anthropologists could accept the idea 
of man having evolved from Unf olopitn- 
!•<m the evidence seemed lo show that 
Homo huhiln lived at the same time as his 
less advanced cousins If so could he have 
descended horn them ’ Also, if scveial spe¬ 
cies ol pre-men lived side by side which 
one was ic.tlly man sanctstoi ’ 


deposits, the I eakevs also discovered peb¬ 
bles chipped to form sharp-edged imple 
ments—evidence that even so far back, 
man's ancestors knew how to make tools 

B ut who’ For a time many thought 
the finds showed that the hulking 10 - 
hmtin had been intelligent enough 
to make tools Then in 1961 Jona¬ 
than Leakey anothei of louis sons, un¬ 
earthed parts of a I H million-year-old skull 
that failed to fit easily into the familiar 4r/v- 
tialopitliccus mold The creature s teeth 
were moie manlike than those of Austnilo- 
pithecus and the brain was larger, whereas 
Australopitheun brains averaged 450 to 550 
cc in volume the cavity of the skull found 



Milford Wolpoff and friends In laboratory 


A sutge of discovenes in recent years 
has hiought anthropologists cli>set to the 
answer In 1972 Maurice Taieb. 40, of 
l ranees National Center fot .Scientific Re¬ 
scan h and IVnald Call Johan son. 34, of 
Case Western Reserve University and the 
('leveland Museum of Natural History, 
found stone tools dating hack 2 6 million 
yeais in the Afar region of L thiopia Two 
yeais lalci their team made an even more 
diamutic discovery Not fai ftom their fust 
hnd they uncovered the fossilized remnants 
of a 20-yeat-old female Australopithecus ly¬ 
ing in a layer of sediment 3 million years 
old Unlike most other fossils of early man 
—a tooth here a bont fragment there, oc¬ 
casionally a portion of a skull---this one 


by Jonathan Leakey indicated that it had Hunting made us men 


comprised a good part of the skeleton 


i 

i 

i 

I 
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But the most exciting 
of the recent discoveries 
have come ftom I ast Af¬ 
rica and Richard I.cakey 
In 1972 Bernard Ngeneo 
a Kenyan mcmlxM of 
Leakey's fossil-hunting 
team, spotted a few setaps 
of bone exposed by ero¬ 
sion in sandy sediments in 
a sleep gully near Lake 
Tuikana's eastern shore 
Working caiefully the 
Leakey team sifted scores 
of additional fiagmems 
out of the soil, then turned 
them over to Mcave l eak- 
ey a paleontologist, and 
Anatomist Bernard Wood 
for assembly As the last 
pieces of the si\-week re- 
constriiction job were put 
in place, the team mom- 
beis lound themselves 
staling into the empty 
sockets of a highly evolved 
honnnid I he skull called 
' 1470' aftei its National 

Museums of Kenva catalogue mini lie 1 was manlike m conliv, 
uranon and according lo 1 cukey's measuiements once con 
tamed a brain of K00 cc more than half the average si. e ol a 
modern human biain But what c veiled ihe team most was the 
age of the skull Probably a Homo huhilis 1470 was more than 
2 million sears old 


Phillip Tobias with skull of Taung child 

On the thieshold ot liunui'iin 


T 


Named alter the Beatles song Liu v in the Sk i with Di¬ 
amond'. I ucy was a small cieatuie. not much more than a 
meter tall, with a brain capacity about a thud that of modern 
man l ucy s skeleton gave scientists then best clues yet lo the 
proportions ol 4ii\nalopithcru.s. and revealed her lo be sur¬ 
prising! v shoil-legged Bill the find left no doubts that she 
walked erect Tie shape of her pelvis showed clearly that she 
was bipedal 

Olhei teseaichers were adding lo the 
evolutionary mosaic In I960 after re-eval- 
uating the fragmentaly lemains of a mon- 
key-si/e cieatuie called Ramupnheius 
- found in India s Siwalik Hills and fust 
described by Yale Paleontologist OL Lew¬ 
is in 1924 - Llwyn Simons, then at Yale, 
and his former student Das id Pilbcam be¬ 
came convinced that this creature too was 
an ancestor They noted that his teeth were 
far closer to those of other homimds (man¬ 
like creatures) than to those of apes In¬ 
deed, says Simons, 47, who now heads the 
Duke L'mversity Center for the Study of 
Primate Biology and History, Ramapithe- 
cus is ideally structured lo be an ancestor 
of hominids If he rsn't, we don’t base any¬ 
thing else that is " 

If Simons and Prlbeam are light, man's 
roots have been pushed even fui ther back 
Dating techniques have established beyond 
doubt that Ramapithecus — whose remains 
have turned up in India, Pakistan, East Af- 
, nca. the Middle Last and Central Europe 
. —was alive and well at least 14 million 
years ago 
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MauHce Taleb and skeleton of Lucy 

A little lady with a message from the past 


he I4 7 0 skull and a similar find labeled I S‘J0 pioved 
that Homo hahth\ front whom man could have Jc 
Sc ended coexisted with tiisiiu/opiihci n\ thus weaken¬ 
ing arguments that the lattei was man's direct ancestor 
I hen, m 1975 the I uikana site Yielded a Homo cicitiis skull ic 
scmhling that ol Peking man and with a brain si/e of 900 cc 
The age of ihe lossil, about I 4 million veais showed thal Homo 
etci tu' had emoiged even eat her and was hunting in the Af¬ 
rican plains while Ausii alopitheius soil loamcd the eaith Re 
cause the more advanced Homo cictius was almost ctit.unlv a 
direct ancestoi of modem man the new skull, in Ihe view ol 
some anthiopologisis, effectively eliminated Au\lmlopitlnin\ 
from man sancestiv 

SWfwiJPSP"!,; i he result ot these tindmgs is a radical 
-revision of long held views of evolution As 
recently as a decade ago scientists talked 
; about a diiecl unbiaru lung line of descent 
*- Australopithecus Homo erettus modem 
man one following the other in logical oi- 
dei Now all that has changed We can 
no longer talk of a great chain ol being in 
the l^lh centuiv sense liorn which iheie 
is a missing link savs Phillip Tobias 51 
Dart's slicecssoi as piotessoi of anatomv 
at the I'niversitv of the W itwateistand 
medical school in Johannesburg We 
should think lathei of multipU strands 
forming a nelwoik of evolving populations 
diveigingand conveigmg some stiamb dis 
appearing others giv mg rise lo fur ther evo- 
lutionary development 

Anthiopologisis now believe that man s 
family tree bee chain gives back to a pii 
mate called D/yopithccus a Hue ape that 
appeared some 20 million years ago Much 
later -bv 14 million years ago the/)iv<>- 
pithecus line had split into three blanches 
One bianch evolved into the ancestors of to¬ 
day s gieal apes - the gorillas, chimpanzees 
and orangutans, which aie man s closest 
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living cousins Another pi educed a creature called Giyanropi- 
thecus, a huge ground ape that roamed the valleys of Asia foi a 
few million years before n became extinct A third bianch gave 
rise to Ramapitheiu s. which most anthropologists believe was a 
distant ancestor of man 

The cause of the changes can be traced, al least m part, to 
plate tectonics, the movement of the great crustal plates that 
ride on the earth's semi-molten mantle and providt its solid 
outer shell Some 45 million to 50 million years ago the plate 
that carries the Indian subcontinent was pushing up into the un¬ 
derbelly of Asia, slowly thrusting up the massive mountain lange 
now called the Himalayas This new batner to global wind cu- 
culation helped change weather patterns, altenng average tem¬ 
peratures around the woild By about 14 million years ago cli¬ 
mates that had been tropical had turned laigely temperate, 
jungles had thinned out and fruits and nuts normally available 
vear round began to appear only seasonally 

The changing food supply offeted new oppoi tunnies (or feed 
mg outside the forest Some of the foiest-dwHling apes began 
venturing into the savanna, or grasslands, in seaich of food 
such as roots seeds and finally the meat of other animals 

The creature most likely to have resulted from this tian 
niton anthiopologists believe, was Rumtipithrt u\ Anlhropnl- 
ogisls theorize that once out of the finest, Ramapuhems began 
to evolve rapidly The process of natural selection lavmed those 
of his genus who could stand up, an erect position enabled them 
to see over the tall grass to spot and hunt their picy and to see 
and escape the carnivores that pteved on them 1 hus they were 
able to survive longer and produce moie olfspimg who shared 
their physical characteristics Aflei many gcneiations of selec¬ 


tion. the savanna-dwellers had evolved into upright-standing an¬ 
imals distinctly different from the forest-dwelling relatives they 
had left behind 

Though scientists have lound practicalIv no telltale fossils 
from the crucial pcnod between K million and 5 million years 
ago. anthiopologists speculate that some time toward the end 
of this penod the homimd lint split into the species Ausira- 
lopuhrtus robustus and utruamr- Theie was also a third spe¬ 
cies which some anthropologists believe branched off at the 
same tune and others think evolved laid horn 4 afruanus 
Whatever the case it is gem-tally agiecd that the third species 
was not an Auuialopitfieius but the hist cieaiure that could 
rightfully be called //<w?i> - a man 

S cientists believe they are closing in on the time when 
thiseailiest foim of man cmeigcd 1 ossi! evidence shows 
the split that pioduced the lust human must have oc¬ 
curred longei ago than 1 5 million yea is the age of the 
oldest known Homo tossils which were found in 1 *>75 hv Maiy 
I eakey Again. the ngorous demands of savanna living may 
have been tesponsiblc foi the branching out Austrulopuheuts tif- 
ruunus straining to augment its food supply in the Hat grass¬ 
lands began to eat meat — probably obtaining it not by hunt¬ 
ing but by scavenging the kills left behind by large piedatois 
Auttialopiihau\ tohustus on the othu hand continued to sub¬ 
sist hugely on seeds and nuts Both eventually Jied out unable 
to compete successfully with the huge predators oi with Homo 
whi' was coming into his own 

While his -In \itulopithrius cousins loiagcd ot scavenged. 
Homo hcibtlts tiegan to make tools and to hunt Both actions ac- 


Reading the Fossil Record 


T he c lues to man s past are c hieflv los 
sils, a farrago i>1 frequently undeci 
pherabie and occasionally contradic¬ 
tory - bus of evidence that often laise 
more questions than they answer Pos 
sils the souvenirs of ages gone by have 
survived through a still incompletely uii- 
deislood process whereby minerals from 
the soil infiltrate and gradually feplace 
the very molecules of bone or other hard 
tissues of an oigamsm, leaving us form 
and many features preserved 

I ossili/ation takes place only under 
special conditions An animal or plant 
that dies and is soon after bui led in mud 
or covered by volcanic ash stands a de¬ 
cent chance of being picserved, one that 
perishes tn a jungle or tain forest will 
probably break down into its chemical 
components and simply disappear I ew 
fossils that are formed survive, most aie 
destroyed by the continuing erosion iff 
wind and water Pewer still are discov¬ 
ered Though homimd fossils may exist 
elsewhere, they are found most abun¬ 
dantly—and frequently—in eastern Af¬ 
rica There, geological processes have 
exposed layer upon layer of sediments 
that skilled anthropologists can mine foi 
fossils 

Finding fossils requires both shaip 
eyes and a sort of anthropological sixth 
sense An experienced fossil hunter, Ka- 
moya Kimeu. who heads one of Rich¬ 
ard Leakey's search teams, has found 



South African skulls from Taung 


scoies of fragments that attest to early 
man's presence in bast Africa Most 
people would walk past these small 
biowmsh objects without seeing them 
Interpreting these finds requires 
even more skill The age ol a fossil can 
often be determined by analysing the 
layer of rock or soil in which it was fount! 
and determining, often by the so-called 
potassium-argon method, just how old 


the layer is Interpreting ihe messages 
ol the li>ssil is usually nioic difficult 

Ihe (usl step in studying a fossil 
whu h is olten fiagmeiiled is to separate 
it iiom Us lock oi muI mail i\ Nest the 
fragments aie assembled a task consid¬ 
erably hardei than putting together ajig 
saw puzzle with pieces all the samecoloi 
Ihe most dilhcult task however, is 
reconstructing an image of the creature 
who leh these fossils behind It’s a mal¬ 
lei of compaiative anatomy,’ explains 
Simons ' You siudv olhei animals 
- apes hum.ins and othei primates 
Then when you hnd a piece of bone 
you note similar Hies and differences' 
The shapt of the pelvis tells clearly 
whether us eisiwlnle owner walked on 
all lours oi stood erect I ecth, which aie 
frequently preserved Iwcause of their 
tough piotective enamel tell even more 
Animals that cat meal need teeth 
shaped io cut and slue vegetarians need 
broad molars to chew then hbious fixids 
1 ossihzed hones san indicate a crc.i- 
luie s size and weight, just as the length 
of a thigh bone ol a modern human can 
be used to accurately estimate his height 
But oflcn anthiopologists must uitcrpo 
late Anatomists studying jawless skulls 
of Amtralopit/ir. in robustus could not 
help noticing ihe creature s well-devel¬ 
oped zygomatK arch the structure to 
which the jaw muscles are anchored, 
they deduceu that the man-ape had an 
enormous jaw Ihe discovery of laige 
A robustus jawbones proved that they 
were right 
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celerated his evolution 1 oolmakmg which required reasoning 
and moie complex tu.uiolngn.al hookups gave a survival ad¬ 
vantage to the i. tea lines with the biggest biains That led loan in¬ 
crease in brain xi'c Hunting, with its emphasis on outwitting 
animals that were either fastei stionget or fierce! than the hom- 
inids that hunted them also stimulated rapid brain growth In 
| addition «avs Milford Wolpoff of the L'ntversity of Michigan, it 
placed a premium on coopeiation strengthening the bond be¬ 
tween members of the group and starling man on the road to¬ 
ward developing language 

: I hese developments, probably more than any others has- 

1 tened the differentiation between man and eai her hominids L\- 
pl.ims AnthioixMogist ( harles Kimberlm ( Bob i Brain of the 
Iiansvual Museum in Pretona South Africa Meat eating and 
hunting were important factors II you remained a vegetarian, 

\ the necessitv for culture was not nearly as great ' Richard L eak- 
• ey tiK) believes that hunting heljxrd to make emcigmg man a so- 
! cial creatuie Savs he ' I'he hominids that thuved best were 
' those able to restrain their immediate impulses and manipulate 
the impulses of others into cooperative efforts 1 hey wete the 
| vanguard of the human race 

i Still, doubts atxuit (he sequence of man s emergence tematn 
I Scientists concede that even then most cherished theories are 
j based on embarrassingly lew fossil Payments and that huge 
j gaps cmsI iri the fossil record Anthropologists ruefully says 
j Alan Mann of the I'mvcisitv o| PennsyIvania aie like the 

! blind men looking at the elephant each sampling only a small 
I pait of the total lealttv ' Ills colleagues agree that the piclmc 
of man s origins is fat horn complete 
; Perhaps no one is i.vmg haidei to till m the blanks than 
Kichatd l cakev Picking up where his lalhci lotus left off at 
! his death in 1472 Kuhanl with his 1 ake I urkana discoveiles 
! has already moved to the loretiont ol modem anthropology 
Now he is leaching out to cooiduiuic reseatch thioughout I ast 
Altica and taking the lead m soiling, and assembling the thou- 
I sands of flagmen is of evidence that may someday tevea! the se- 
I ciets ol man s oi igins 

! In a sense l cakey was hum foi his ioIc 1 rom the age of 
i si\ months he was taken on expeditions with his famous pai- 
enis and learned to recogni/c fossils almost befoie he could 
i talk His childhood conveisations weie tilled with the anaiom- 
j ical geological and biological),upon of anthropology His father 
1 a l hutch of I upland missionatv s son who was raised almost 
entirely in the African bush taught hushcraft to Richard 
. and his biolheis lonalh.tn and Philip by sending them out to 
1 scavenge and survive in the wild licit as Richaid grew up he be- 
! came restive living in tile shadow ol strong willed and often au- 
j lixiatK l on is I eakey T was dcleiinmcd to make my own 
name,' he recalls 'and I couldn t do that in my lather's held 1 
i had to go off on my o« n 
! 

e did 1 oi vears Richaid had escorted visiting scientists 
tii his patents dig at Olduvat and taken them atound 
1 ast Afiica on couitesy safans In 1460, at the age of 
17 he left school without graduating and set up a safari 
! business on his own Tin - business did well but Richard soon 
j seamed to he back m the digs I hen in 1463 on a chance 
| Right over 1 ake Natron m northern Ian/ama he spotted what 
; looked like inteiestmg sediment beds and, encouraged by 
■ his patents, set off to evploie the area His hist expedition 
, proved to be a success the team he assembled found a frag- 
! merit from an Austialopulm u\ ><>hu\tu\ He decided to become 
| an anthropologist 

i Convinced that he needed to broaden his scientific back- 
j giound, Richaid left foi I ondon to catch up on his secondaiy- 
J school studies, completing two veais of wink in seven months 
He then passed his university entrance exams, but the next 
term was not scheduled to start foi anothet nine months De¬ 
ciding that he did not have that much time to waste, Richard 
went home to Nairobi He still does not hold an academic de¬ 
gree and lias never retui ned to a campus except as a speaket 
Back in Nairobi, young l cakev began rebuilding his neglect¬ 
ed safari business and man led Maigaret C topper, a young te- 
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scarehei who had been his mother's assistant at Olduvai But he 
could not stay away from anthropology In 1467 he joined an ex¬ 
pedition oigani/ed by lus father to the Omo Valley in Ethiopia 
Well before it was over he knew he was ready to strike out on his 
own Says 1 eakey 1 already knew how to organize an expedi¬ 
tion and how to rind fossils I wanted to have my own show ” 

It was licit long in coming In 1468 Richaid accompanied 
his father to Washington foi a meeting with the National Geo¬ 
graphic Society's reseatch committee and listened patiently as 
his falhei outlined plans for the coming yeai Then, when the 
committee membeis turned to him, he suipused them by out¬ 
lining some plans of his ow n He had spotted some intriguing sed¬ 
iment layers and stone tools during, a brief reconnaissance at 
L ake I ui kana and asked for funds to go back for a closet lixsk 
I aken by Ins hiashncss, the committee granted hts request But 
it came with a warning If you find nothing you aie nevet to 
come begging at our dixir again ' 

Y y oung lealcys self-confidence was justified the lui- 
kana region has proved to be an anthropological moth- 
ei lode In a basin several kilometers deep walls of strata 
lie exposed tnany-Iayetod sandwiches of volcanic ash and 
ancient sediments containing the remains of complete piclns- 
tonc enviionments Organizing a team ol fossil hunters I eak¬ 
ey established a base camp at Kochi I ota, a mound at the 
mhoatd end ol a long, ciucixlile-infcsted sand spit that curves 



1 Louis, Richard, Jonathan and Mary Leakey in London (1950) 

A tend that thteotened to split the whole Jamth 


out into the lake I hen he began following hts nose - with te- 
maikablc success lutkana has yielded the richest accumula¬ 
tion of remnants of man and his predecessors ever found in 
one area 

Louts 1 cakev did not take kindly to the acclaim that began 
! pouring down on Richard f-or vears Louis had dominated Af- 
j rican anthropology at least in part by intimidating his riv ils But 
! the cldei 1 eakey s rugged existence was beginning, to exact its 
! loll Never one to take caie of himself, he had been suffering for 
l years hum the cumulative eflects of tropical diseases concus- 
j stuns bee stings and snakebites He had also seen hts son assume 
, the directorship of the National Museums of Kenya Now the 
| conflict between the two became so intense that it threatened to 
split the family Maiy began to spend more and more time awav 
at Olduvat, while L ouis and Richard pointedly avoided each oth- 
ei Says Richard ' lie was a sick old man at the end of hts careei 
arid he found my successes very difficult I was not old enough or 
mature enough to respond to that adequately " 

1 he feud had ended in 1972 when the elder Leakey flew to 
Kixibi Eota to spend an exciting evening with hts son exam- 
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ming fossils late into the night by the haish light of a gas lan¬ 
tern That night Louis predicted that Richard would hnd ev¬ 
idence of three hommid species at Turkann A few weeks latei 
he died, unaware that events would prove him right Says Rich¬ 
ard “1 think his sheer dogged persistence--and his follow- 
through on ideas to the point where they were pioved eithei 
ught or wrong—was his greatest gift In many ways, his great - 
esl achievement was his ability to stimulate others' 

The same qualities seem to have passed on to Richard who 
resembles his father in more ways than even he cares to admit 
Richard's just like the old man." says a colleague who has 
worked with both “You could talk to either one of them and 
know he was in another world thinking about some theory and 
not hearing a word you said " Says Brother Jonathan “Just like 
his fathei. Richard is involved in ten different things at the 
same time He’s very ambitious ’ 

Richard does not deny it Still director of the National Mu¬ 
seums of Kenya, he is also a research associate of the iecemly 
created International Louis Leakey Memon.il Institute for Af¬ 
rican Prehistorv He is determined to help bund both into majoi 
centers for the study of man's origins A citi/en of Kenya, he 
has always made a point of taking students fiom Nairobi Uni¬ 
versity on Ins expeditions (‘ Nobody ever used Ureal students be- 
foie, but we cannot exclude our own people' I 

A few anthiopologisis still look down on Richaid Leakey 
legal ding him as an untrained upslatt without proper ac¬ 
ademic credentials But most of his colleagues believe 
1 he has mote than made up in acquired knowledge for 
any lack of academic initials to place after his name Yales Pil- 
bcam calls l eakey the organizing genius ' of model n paleoan- 
throiKilogy ithe siudv ol fossil hominids) Mary 1 eakey a vig¬ 
orous cigar-smoking woman ol M who still puls in eight hours 
a dav exploring Olduvai is also impressed She savs hei son ' is 
rathei hcttci than 1 puis was 1 m quite pioudofhim 

These da vs 1 eukev spends most of his lime in Nanoln mired 
in administrative woik at the museum But he sull Kings to be 
out in ihc field and at evciv oppoitumlv loads his second wile 
the loimer Mcave I pps (his hist mamuge ended in divoice! 
and then two small children into his four-seat C essnu and flies 
out for a short slay at Koobi 1 oia 

Next sumrnei however, I eakey will lead a team to seaich 
south ol I dive 'l urkana at a site called Suguta The legion is icad- 
less and he will have to go in, as in the old days, by donkey 
and camel The discomforts may lie woilh it, a geological sur¬ 
vey of the aiea m ows fossil-healing sediments between 5 mil¬ 
lion and 9 million years old laid down in a period that hus so 
fat yielded few clues about the ascent of man 



Richard and M«ave Leakey wtth children at Koobi Fora 


A realization that man too coaid become extinct 
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Richard and Louis Leakey examining fossilized monkey skull 

Mote like his father than even he tares to admit 


1 eakey s colleagues ate making plans of then own in the con 
linumg seaich Pi even ted by wai from continuing then work in 
Hhtopia Johanson ana Taieb plan to look for relics of early 
man in Aiabia, w heie geological and climatic conditions are sim¬ 
ilar to those in the Alai legion where Lucy was lound Pilheam 
will sixm go hack to Pakistan in search ol "new surprises ’ Si¬ 
mons is heading for Lgypt in seaich of fossils that could enable 
him to tiacc man s roots back bevond Diyopithet «v 

As the patient searchers discern more and mote about eai- 
1> man and his predecessors they also may gain an cvei-wid- 
enine insight about modern man his nature his tailings and 
his Itiiuie Most maioi anthropologists reject the notion pop 
illumed hv Robeil Aiduy t'l'he / eimortal Imperative* and Oth¬ 
ers that man is inherently aggressive and that his murderous 
instincts derive ftom his apelike origins Indeed, they have found 
no evidence in then digs that man was anything but a peace¬ 
able hunter-gatheiei bcfoic the invention of agriculture some 
10 (KK) vears ago It was farming, they believe, that created set¬ 
tlers with piopeitv to piotccl and fostered cultural differences 
that led to antagonisms between taces and communities 

R ichard Leakeys life work, in fact, has made him im¬ 
patient wuh those ol mu row ethnic and national pei- 
spedives lit makes it deal to all that he is a Kenyan 
and pioud to be a citizen of that African nation I-ut- 
thetmoie he notec that iauul differences as they aie com¬ 
monly pciceived aie a superficial and recent development, hav- 
! mg aris* n only about 15 000 seats ago Says Leakey “I am 
aghast that people think thev ate different fiom each olhei We 
all shuie a tremendous heritage an exciting bond We are all 
the same " 

Leakev has learned another object lesson from his piobes 
into the past Incieusinglv concerned about overpopulation, en¬ 
vironmental abuses and the depletion of natural resources he 
feats that man max not be able to cope biologically that he can¬ 
not genetically change fast enough to sui vive the ever-mote-hos- 
! tile envuonmeni he is dealing Says he "People feel that we 
are here by piedestmation and that because we aie humans we 
will be able to survive even if we make mistakes " But, cautions 
Leakey, these people have no perspective on the fact that hu¬ 
mans ate living oigamsms ‘ There have been thousands ol liv¬ 
ing oigamsms, ’ he savs, “ol which u veiy high percentage has 
become exlinct There is nothing at the moment to suggest 
that we are not part of that same pattern " He notes that there 
is one point of difference man is the only oigamsm with power 
! us reflect on its past and upon us future That powet to reflect, 
he says ‘is what makes us able to plan our future in such a way 
as to avoid what seems inevitable " ■ 
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Living 


Put-Ons, Take-Offs and Dress-Ups 

Autumn in Pans is springtime on the fashion runways 


l«A#h a little 

Wwgirl, recalls Sonia 
Rykiel ' my muthei always V 
used in tell me Keep youi 

knees togeihc? like a lady 1 ’ ■ ■ 

She was always saying ^ ® 

Don l do this or that 1 ’ So¬ 
nia. who uiday is a top Pa- 
nsian designci of ready-to- 
weai fashion, no longer has 
to worry about Marnun s 
comments Bui in the 
T icnch fashion industry s 
showings of spnng clothes 
last week some of hei new 
numbers did not seem cal- 
ctilaled to endear hei to 
too many other women 
• though they should cause 
countless male eyes to go 
into oi bit and may well tie 
up traffic wheiever -oi if 
they are worn I he most 
spectacular clothes Rvkiel Vi 

exhibited featuie necklines S\ 

that do not plunge they go 
ovei the bunk leaving the 

bosom bate out there, in Rykiel: Open white vest 
the air 

1 hough hei topless incuts weie the fleets 
sensation of the show most of Rykiels out in 
line did not rely on slux-k value hut on /o alsi 
the fact that her clothes were imaginative wear 
bnlliantly coloied and practical She is the nn 
the most womanly of designers who rec- eliy’l 
ogni/es thal 'every woman must cieate slupec 
her own ambience n is not I or Yves St colors 
Lament but the woman who has to ut- II 

ate hei self and be a unique person She his de 
adds I make my clothes for real living pnmai 
women ol out times - not movie stars digesti 
-who have to be with children and men jinx 
and go to lunches icccptions. bislios dm- longue 
nets at Maxim s and business meetings thin I 
and are always ready to travel She does 1 sons 

not obviously intend to dine at Maxim's his nc 
or board the C on-otde baic-bosomed, but table t 
those far out styles are doubtless intend- transit 
ed to emphasise her view that clothes II 



Rykiel In on« of her outfits 


^SHHuhnI '’hould on occasion be la 
conic humoinus and seduc- 

live 1 hey are also elegant¬ 
ly l> trimmed and hinged 

In anv event red-haired 
' 1 Rykiel long regarded by 

* ||H^H fellow designers as one or 

* the most inventive and 
attainable of dtessmakeis 
(her outfits sell foi around 
SSOOl, may with this collec- 
lion be on hei wav to in 
ternational lecogmtion as a 
phili»sophei ol clothes who 
is both liberated and m- 
tensely feminine 

ken/u Takad.i also 
J scored a m.ijoi bieak- 
thrc'iigh with his new eol- 
j lection One of the ongi 

nalois of Ihe Mao-now 
5 peasant-chic look several 

■ ft veals back Japanese bom 

ft Vi Kenzo IK, has moved out 

M of the (>,ienl w >lh clothes 

^ that suggest lolhckmg pi¬ 

rates (some of his models 
liltevest even wore black eyepatch 

esi swashbuckling naval ol 
fleets and the Indians of the Rai decked 
out in while duck and Nehtu caps Ken¬ 
zo also displayed some opulent evening 
wear notably a bine gown that e\|x>sed 
the model s left bieast (Who needs |ew- 
eliy’l His fabrics - including linens and 
stuped cottons- -arc moie ichned and his 
colors eclectically elecli ic 

I he great Pierie Catdin who has lent 
his designing wavs or at least his im- 
piimalui to just about eveiv weaiable, 
digestible drinkable and dispi>sablc 
product from chocolates to chaise 
longues may he spieading his talents too 
thin His August haute tnutuir show in 
1 sons was a disappointment and so was 
his new leady-to-wear collection A no¬ 
table exception a classic, black, cowled 
translucent swealei 

I he Reggie Jackson of Parts was Y ves 
, St Laurent, who once again batted hom- 
i ers all the way to Bloommgdale's, Ben- 
I del's and Beigdorl's But tt was a mark- 
j edly different > ves Said he I have found 
j a new form of simplicity Turning his 
| back on Cossacks and gypsies, he drew 
| Ins inspiration from ' the streets of New 
I York ' One YSL eyecatcher a tncolored 
I cotton shirt worn with sailcloth pants His 
! ready-to-wear clothes were modern, 

| young and — with one or two see-through 
] and deiriere-barmg exceptions—emi- 
! nently wearable on Manhattan's avenues 
, That—if not his prices (S500 or more) 

! —will doubtless bring Yves new accep- 
i lance as a guru turned pragmatist ■ 









Dark Fabric 

THr I AC'f MAKI R 
Directedhv Claude Goretta 
Screenplay hv Claude Goretta 
and Pascal l Mind 

S tripped down to Us essentials. The 
Ixuemaker resembles dozens of tear- 
! jerkers about doomed, poor-meets-rich 
! love affairs The heroine Pommel Isabelle 
| Huppcrtl. is 18. a shy attendant at a Par- 
| is beauty salon The hero, f ra 11901 s (Yves 
1 Beneytonl, is a bookish university student 
I from a propet bourgeois family The two 


Cinema 


mantic movies its deepest —and most up¬ 
setting-—concerns are purely its own 
At first Goretta allows us to luxu¬ 
riate in love's spell for an houi or so. stag¬ 
ing a series of tendei scenes that de¬ 
scribe the tentative, early episodes in 
Pomme and fran§ois's idyll The mixid 
is lyric and the Normandy air is thick 
with affection when the sensitive f ran- 
901 s takes the vuginal Pomme to bed 
for the first time, we are too caught up 
in their unaffected eroticism to notice 
much else Only after the lovers leave 
then vacation paradise does Goretta be¬ 
gin to reveal his hand as Fran^ns grows 
bored with the affau The iMcemakei 





I I HI 

Isabelle Huppert and Yves Beneyton as star-crossed lovers In The Lacemaker 

The rare alchemic stunt of converting a genre picture into art 


come together while vacationing in glo¬ 
rious Normandy, then return to Paris and 
set up house on the Left Bank There the 
innocent, star-crossed romance suffers a 
heartbreaking fate at the hands of the 
cruel real woi Id 

Surely there are few moviegoers who 
have not encountered The lMcemaker\ 
kind of misty tragedy at one time or an¬ 
other, but the film's total impact easily ex¬ 
ceeds the sum of its familiar parts Armed 
with compassion, tough intelligence and 
a first-rate cast. Director Claude Goietta 
{The Wonderful Crook > has performed the 
rare alchemic stunt of converting a genre 
picture into art though The Lacemaker 




seamlessly goes from lush romance to 
harsh political parable Like the french 
wiiter Guy de Maupassant, whom he 
quotes in the movie, the director is a mas¬ 
ter of sudden shifts in mood 

The movie's ideological position sixin 
becomes clear To Goretta, f-ran 9 ois s re¬ 
jection of the defenseless Pomme exem¬ 
plifies the way the rich exploit the wot k- 
ing class But, unlike so many recent 
ideologically minded films. The Lacemak- 
er never sacrifices the integrity of its char¬ 
acters to its political message Rather than 
turn Pran 90 is into a snotty villain and 
Pomme into a peasant saint. Goretta, an 
evenhanded Swiss, attacks the system that 


with its allusion to 17th century genic 
paintings suggests the delicacy of Gor- 
etta's style 

The key to the film s meaning, as well 
as its most remarkable achievement, is 
j Huppert’s performance as the heroine 
i Freckle-faced and slightly withdrawn 
this actress creates an appealing young 
woman who is finally done in by her in¬ 
ability to articulate her feelings The eru¬ 
dite Fian 90 is dismisses Pomme because 
1 he mistakes hei silence for ignorance, and, 
lest we make the same error, the movie 
ends with the damaged and deserted 
Pomme staring accusingly at the audi- 
j once It is a devastating denouement—the 
, kind we expect from heartbieak movies 
I - but it is not pity for the proverbial jilt- 
! ed heroine that is disturbing What Gor- 
j etta foices us to confront at the end of 
! The Lacemaker is the potential foi mhu- 
j manity within outselves Frank Rich 

I Enormous Radio 

I 1IANDLF WITH CAR I 
j Directed by Jonathan Demme 
I Screenplay by Paul Buck man 

\ 

H andle W irh < air is the new title of a 
movie that had a short, unhappy life 
! in the drive-ms last summer under the 
i name Citizens Bund was discovered by 
1 a few mcmbeis of the intellectual film 
j community, successfully played at this 
year's New Yoik Film festival and has 
now been re-released I 01 once, the in¬ 
telligentsia are right about an American 
genre film, this one is well woith serious 
consideration 

1 A “handle - in CB pa 1 lance is the 
name by which a broadcaster identifies 
himself on the air, and what the movie 
seems to be saying is that one should use 
some caie in picking it Theie is a ten- 
1 dency toad out, first in fantasy then n re¬ 
ality, the son of life suggested by one’s 
handle In effect. atBng offers a torm 
of power to the powerless of out society, 
a way for them to make themselves heard 
in a world thal docs not pay them much 
heed This is what has become of the Mid¬ 
dle Americans who exercised such a pow¬ 
erful, if bnef. hold on journalistic and po¬ 
litical imaginations back in the Nixon era 
They are no longer fomenting a counter¬ 
revolution, they are out there on the high¬ 
ways talking ctazy to one another 

Handle With Care brings on a bunch 
of them, including a bigamous truck driv¬ 
er whose two wives discover his double 
life and tom foices to, in effect, punish 
him with kindness, a horny youth and a 
seemingly respectable woman who use 
then rigs for mutually masturbatory con¬ 
versations, a radio priest and a radio fas¬ 
cist who employ the air waves to peddle 
their doctrines In the classic manner of 
exploitation pictures, the movie moves 
fast and speaks bluntly It does not linger 


picture miu un uiuugii i ne L^uccmun.er cvciiiianucu owiaa, aiuiwiks uic ajaicm uiut iaai auu uiumijr n uuw uui uugu 

has all the trappings of conventional ro- victimizes them both The movie's title, long over anyone's sense of anomie or 
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Cinema 



Paul Le Mat as a CB tan In Handle 

I', met to the powertew 

alienation but (he panel catloon style is 
elective It is enough to lie made jw;tie 
.■I these empty lives 

This is especially Hue o! the fanulv 
■Hose stoiy foims the vine of the lilm 
llieie is an old man (Rolieits Blossom) 

.1 senile muml'let who springs to youth 
ml life when he is gossiping with uuek 
c's his cateiaker son iF’.ml l e Mat) who 
M.ts himself up as a kind of C B vigilante 
i olKing those who abuse t B privileges 
hi athlelic-eonvli brvUhei (Bruce Metnil) 
■*no halts both ol them and anonymously 
ditealens vengeance on (hint a school 
■ caeher (Candy < laik) who has bad it otT 
■vith both ol them but who turns out to 
!«.• the aforementioned duiv talker and is 
-cxuallv alive only when she s plugged 
■nlo the < linens Band 

Theie is in that laugh of contused 
emotions the -lull of tragedy and the 
nlm s chiei llaw is that it veeis suddenly 
born the grim dnection in which it 
.eeined to lie heading and brings all the 
t Bers together in a tccoiicihulorv elTort 
to rescue the old man The sequence is 
an obvious efloit to tegain the syinpa- 
ihy tif the (. li audience she’wmg them 
as socially u-.efu 1 cili/ens Inil thev 
and eveiyonc use- will have long 
since discerned the movies true view ol 
then wotld The question is whcthci the 
iost of the world will care enough 
about this milieu to become ginid bud¬ 
dies with a cut lous and very otig 
i nal nun te — Richard Schickel 

Sifted Ashes 

VOICA.NO AN INQUIRY IN IO THT 
1 irL or MAI COl M I OWRA 
Dt tec tedand U- >uteri hr Donald 
Brittain with John Kiarncr 

N ext to Malcolm I owiy even such 
notorious liter ary flamcouts as 
Scott Fit/gerald and Stephen Crane seem 
like models of mental health During hts 
48 years Lowry wrote one extraordinary 
novel. Vndet the I oUano (1947), and 
spent nearly every other waking hour 
looking for ways m destroy himself His 
search for oblivion was as successful as it 
-vas arduous T hough born to a well-off 
British family. Lowry was penniless and 
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Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

| He had Id. Hot mothei was de.kl He was mcuiablv | 

| til and could no longer m\e Angelina lood ami shelter \ 

j So like thousands ol othet desntuie bo\s and utils | 

| she was hi ought to one o* om (‘I homes foi caie j 

I Foi $12 .) month, urn can help us save such a child j 

| Through om “adoption” progiam, vou van help j 

; ptovide a child with medical attention, adccjii.iic Uhn.1. 

: education, watm clothes And hope j 

But please huii\. Write to Mis Jeanne ( l.ttke Wood, I 

l. hildicn, Iiicot pot.tied. Box 5 LSI, llep; 11-7 1, | 

Richmond, V igima, TS A 21220 j 

I wish to “adopt” a bov I girl [ !in . ; 

Name ta t .nil’ll 1 ! 

I will pav i>12 a month (SI H a umi. I S dollars) bn- i 

ilosed is m\ gilt lot i ia full veat 1. ’ the fits! month Please I 

send me rhe child's name, sioiv addiess and ptcttiic I 
understand that I can coi respond with mi vliikt Also, I j 

m. t\ viisconitnue the “adoption" at an' unit 

LI I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $. . 

! Jl am interested and would like mote details : 

Name . , 

I AdvIi ess _ _ 

| ( it\ .... ‘state /ip 

I You can “.ivkipt ’ a clukl lrom All k a, \m.i, I .I'm \ri■■ 11. i Mul.t’i 

I 1 asl, l' S \ - Appalai linn oi Aiiick an Indi.in .'.ilil-1 n '(>: in : 

j clul.l ol mcaic-.l need) liilis aic l S in. nine I i\ .ie hi. libl. 

Children,Incorporated 


i_ 








Take a look at foreign aid. 


You’re looking at a schoolqirl in Latin America 

Americans started her happiness Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall Now they send the 
meals - the U S Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods She holds her ticket for the 


drunk for most of his adulthood He did 
time in tail and in mental wards he was 
down and out in Mexico, New York, Hoi 
lywood and British Columbia Even the 
success of his book did little to exorcise 
his pnvaic demons By the time Lowrv 
died, in the midst of an all-night binge 
in 1957, he had turned to aftei-shave lo¬ 
tion as a cheap substitute foi boo/e 

V ohano a National F-ilm Board of 
Canada documentary, lays out the 
facts of the novelist s tortured existence 
so that we may judge what went wrong 
The film s uppioach lo ns subject is often 
imaginative partKul.nl> bv the sum 
daids of conventional iionticlion movies 
In addition to the expectable, inlet views 
with [o'M) s surviving relatives and 
friends, Volnnn> tills out its sublev t s life 
and willing with npe coioi photograph 
of C ilia navaca s raunchy bats t aiuhtidgc 
University s student haunts and Time-. 



i “ .-tfc 

' Novelist Malcolm Lowry 

i A pa won tor sclf-iit\tr action 


nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils 

Hei family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program Give as much as you can. 

"ARE 

660 First Avenue 
New York, N Y 10016 
or local offices 



1 Squares flesh palaces While some ol 
1 these settings no lougci look as they did 
1 in lowivsdav Diteeloi Blltt.im wixelv 
! sauiliv.es slilet I.Klu.ii aicuuev lo tht 
1 gieatci cause nl establishing an emotional 
, lextuie foi his slots I he atmospheie is. 
. luither enhanced by Rich.ud Burl m's el- 
! oquent levitations of I ovviv ,s pioseon the 
sound track 

, 1 or all its aesthetic lesouicefulness 

l howevei. fo/i two nevei oilers insights 
| into the novelists toiments Brittain rat- 
, ilesofTlowry s foimative emotional liau 
j mas - his sliained relationship with hr 
1 patents h's eatIv blushes with homosex 
iialily, his bi/nne tusi niamage wuhoui 
evei i elating them to the rest of his hi 
ographv Certainly 1 ow:y devotees will 
hnd these psychological vines tewaid 
enough, but otheis may wondei why the 1 
should spend 100 minutes watching a film 
that never uses its esoteric subject to makv 
a larger point Volcano is a movie to sec 
--but only after i eading the book -- F.R 
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Make checks out to 
CARE {tax dedui hole) 





It’s easy to smile on 
a smooth-running airline 



Enjoy the relaxing side of German efficiency. 


0 Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 
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Secret History 

DISPA I fill S 
by Micluirl Heir 
Knopf. 260panel. S8 05 

A s the law material of public memoiv 
the war m Viet Nam has been a bust 
This is not simply because the US ioIc 
in that conflict ended w nil a v\ hinipvt un- 
ic'conslmcted Southerners and the lush 
have shown how lmmoila! ballads use 
liom lost causes Hilt Viet Nam dlagged 
on too bitterly and uxi long to be tucked 
comfoiiabl> intodcoinei ol the mind Be¬ 
tween the memoiable images ol'self-im 
molating monks and teluinmg Amencan 
POW s, Iheie stretched a decade of con¬ 
tradictors violence and rhetoric, that 
splintered the countrs rising to lemem- 
ber much less giasp that hrstoiv now 
seems like reopening a scar 

Journalist Michael Ilerr .17 writes 
about this war while admitting that pen 
pie don t even want to heai about it 
Happily, he does not take the n6\t step 
jrid insist that people damn well ought 
ti> heat about it foi their own good Not 
does lie justify his work by parading Sun 
ttiyana s maxim about the uses of histo¬ 
ry. instead he deflates it "1 hose who le- 
membei the past are condemned to repeat 
it too lie pieaches no sermons diaws 
no morals, enters no ideological disputes 
He simply suggests that some stories must 
be told not because they will delight and 
liistiuct but because they happened 

Herr arrived in \ let Nam on a vague 
assignment from f\qitne in the latter part 
of l l >f)7 His woiking conditions weie 
ideal no real deadlines the fieedom to 
travel wherever military transport would 
lake him and Ins liming was foituitous 
His yeai in the eountiy coincided with 
some of the war s fiercest snuggles Id 
and the battle lor Hue. the siege at khe 
Saiih and the Vtel ( ong s May I96X Sai¬ 
gon offensive Although he reguluily 
cinsed his own hiuvado Hen made a 
[Hunt of being wherevei the action was 
hottest, convinced that the wai s ‘seciet 
hisioiv must exist there 'Somewhere on 


the penphciv of that total \ let Nam is 
sue whose daily repot is made the morn¬ 
ing papers too heavy in bear lost in the 
suneal contexts of telcv ision tlieie was a 
slots that was as simple as it had always 
been men liun'mg men a hideous wai 
and all kinds ol v ictims 

llnpiih ln’\ ic-pi lilts the repoits that 
Heir sent home horn the war cvewitness 
accounts of combat that aic even more 
scar living in leliosped than they seemed 
at the time Hut lien blends these pieces 
with meditations on Viet Nam that be¬ 
gan in earnest when Ins look at the shoot¬ 
ing was ovei I *si Hen came to icnli/e 
that \ let Nam was the most intense ex- 
peiience hie was evet hkelv to olfei him 
Hating the idea ol becoming a combat 


freak a leponei who needed a war somc- 
wheie in oidei to function he also res. 
ogni/ed the pain that lie and fellow cor- 
lespondents fell vvhen then touis weie uji 
\ few exlicme cases tell that the ex¬ 
pel lencc there had been a glorious one 
while most of us fell that it had been 
meiely vvondeilul 1 think that \ let Nam 
was what we had instead of happy 
ehildhoi ids 

T his sentiment is intolerable and Herr 
knows it Vet his expenenee of the 
wai foiced him to toleialc It How e se to 
explain to himself why he had nevet been 
so appalled and enchanted so miserable 
and ecstatic before’ How else to iccon- 
cile hts admualion foi beleaguered U S 
enlisted men with his disgust at the hai- 
banties some of them pei formed Biu- 
lality was just a woid in my mouth be¬ 
fore that But disgust was only one color 
in the whole mandala gentleness and pity 
weie other colois thete wasn’t a color 
left out Lveiy new experience unhinged 
old pieconeeplions 1 lemembered the 
way a Phantom pilot had talked about 
hove beautiful the suiface lo-au missile- 
looked as they di ifled up lowatd his plant 
to kill him 

Hcri s taut hign-sltung prose recap 
tines the events that ambushed him ( 
went to cover the war he admits “am 
the wai covered me") His ironic account 
of official U S delusions and deceptions 
may anger ex-hawks, if anv still exist, for 


Excerpt 

JL£ khe Sanh was a vciy had place then hut the aiistnp theie was the worst 
HH filacc in the world It was whal khe Sanh hail instead of a V i mg the 
exact piedictablc object of the moitais and rockets hidden iri the stniounding 
hills, the sure target of the big, Russian and C hmese guns lodged in the side of 
C oRoc Ridge eleven kilometetsaway Jeio.ss the I aolian bordei I heie was noth¬ 
ing random about the shelling there and no one wanted anything to do with it 
If the wind was t ight you could hem theNVv 50-calthcrs slat ting fat up the val¬ 
ley whenever a plane made Us approach lo the stnp and the first incoming ar¬ 
tillery would precede the landings by seconds If you weie waiting theie lo be 
taken out there was nothing you could do but curl up in the bench and liy to 
make yoursell small and if you weie coming in on the plane theie was 
nothing you could do, nothing at all 


PI 
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Author Michael Herr at home In New York 


\o\eirnon\ nomivah no ilnputes 

mi doves will lume .il his icfusal lo label 
vine! lean violence as wui eiimes Such 
u-,ponscs an as inadequate lo Ileus 
book as (hcv weie lo the wai Deep m 
lhe heart ol all the ycais of debate was ! 
iheionlliel ilsell Ixiond the grasp of lop 
iv lien daied lo iiaul to that malioiial 
plate and lo eoim back wuh the woist . 
imaginable news wai thiives because 
enough men still love it Paul Cray 

Reds to Riches 

IHI IMMIGRANT 
h\ I low tint lint 

Houghton \li//lin f.VO /irvvcs, S'9 95 

T hen- is something basically unpatn- . 

oils about 1 Seott 1 iGgeiald s eoii- 
lention that Aiveinan lives have no sec- 
’iidaets The tainted blessing ol eai Iv stic- 
ess i the victor belongs lo the spoils I 
md a guilts sense that ehaiustu is fate 1 
mas have accounted foi his bum itidg- 
nent But the fail icmains that the 
*oiId s best adveitised nation of immi- ; 
Mills was built on second even thud 
nd fourth- Jets 

Howard f ast s novel /he hnmnnunt\ ■ 
. yet ariolhei pop epii lo underscore this , 
ict The life and writing career ol the au- 
ioi follow a familial suipt as well I ast 
2 was once the US s best-known lit- 
uiy Communist In the 40s he wrote 1 
irobbmglv about American histoiv the , 
evolutionalv Wai in 1 he l inuni/unhed ; 
'llI Citizen lorn Paine. Reconsli uction 
I leei/om Road As a political activist 
the fai left, he spent three months m , 
il dining 1050 for failing to comply with ; 
House Un-American Activities Com- j 
ttee subpiiena He was a columnist for ; 
- Daih Hoikei a 1052 American La- ; 
■I Party candidate foi Congress a 1053 i 
innei ol a Stalin Peace Prize and the \ 
tost popular American author in the 
SSR There is no nobler no finer 
oduct of man s existence on this earth 


than the Communist Puitv. he said in i 
1049 

In 1057 the year of Sputnik I ast de¬ 
clared his disenchantment with Soviet ' 
C ommuriism in a book called the Xuketl 1 
Cod It ensured his distinction as Amei- , 
lean letters slowest study in Stalinism ' 
L ike the immigrants ol Ins new novel the 
aulhoi lookeil to California where some 
ofhisearhei novels including Spin tin in 
had been tinned into him scenarios lie I 
wiole science liclion and mysteries tin- 
dci the name I V ( uiiningham even¬ 
tually aitiuiied a house in Beverly Hills 
a Porsche and a yen loi /en Buddhism 

Unfoiinnately last's life contains 
mote diamatic and nioial lonflicl than ; 
his new novel /he Inoiiiiimnn It is the 
hist book in a protected trilogv that will 
follow a numbei of lanulies fiom IKSK , 
into the piesent Lhuveisal alieady plans 
to him the saga as a 3b-p.ul I\ senes , 
foi which last should gross S97S000 
I he paperback rights havi been sold foi , 
SS32 000 


A s an entertainment package lhe hn- 
iiiii;>tini\ lould easily be lead and 
evenluallv seen undei the title l /dull 
Downhill I he piuicipal setting is Sail 
1 rannsio wlieie Daniel I avetlc battles 
Ills w.iy liom ciab tishennari to business 
tycoon He had come out of nothing and 
he had made himself a king a vet liable 
empeioi wines I ast with stagy solem¬ 
nity lie i tiled a lie cl ol meat passcnpei 
Imeis an a 11 line a maieslii depaitmeiU 
stoic a splendid tesoil hotel piopeitv 
land 111111 he dispensed the food of life lo 
hunchedsol men and women who luboicd 
at his will 

I Ills handsome hulk ol a capitalist 
benefactor was born in a boxcar son of 
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an Italian immigrant mother arid a 
I rench Italian father on ionic to a lail- 
load joh in < alilomia Mama and Papa 
I avettc peush m the Sait I iuiili<«.o earth¬ 
quake of I'•)()(> Daniel is left with his fa- 
thei s small boat and a shockprimf will 
to use ill the world He is a lough, piae- 
Meal, demoeiutis suss who etues little le'r 
i.ieial lehgu'iis or elass liari leis lokeep 
tiaek of Ins piolilahle fishing eentuie he 
hues a C hmese hookkeepei and Intel 
takes a lewish business p.ntnei \n un- 
sell-eonselous elunhci he woos anel wins 
the hand of a heautiful Noli Hill heiress 
Need one go on ’Only tos;i> that Dan 
iel I ascltc is alwa.vs in the ughl place at 
the light time getting into shipping foi 
World Wat I and out of it be foie the ai 
mistiec gluts the seas with empty freight- 
eis that he hedges his pm.ite happiness 
hv keeping a wise patient Oriental mis- 
ttess in iesci\e and that he is neilhei too 
pumd noi loo dissipated to leiuin to 
his nets when the Depiession shatteis 
his empne 

F ast too, leaves no base unsoveied as 
he v'liec again demonsliates his knaek 
fvii soap histoiv The old Marxist reveals 
a genuine enthusiasm foi the nigged val¬ 
ues of laissez-faire cnleipnse in his en- 
eigelic descriptions of I avettc s schemes 
and deals 1 est one think that this hetoes¬ 
caped fivmi an Ayn Rand novel appro¬ 
priate lip seivice is paid to such issues ac 
wai profiteering and the passive wisdom 
ol ancient C hmese philosophy 

I he author is still a pro at milking 
emotions out of his chaiactcis compli 
ealed pcisonal relationships and still a 
hacker when 11 comes to pumping life into 
his histoiical plops An ovciii[ic descrip¬ 
tion of the Statue ol 1 ihettv foi exam¬ 
ple ends with the line Across the walei 
there was the mass ol buildings on the bat¬ 
ten but the lady of liberty was some¬ 
thing else It is a long wav I tom l mma 
I a/arus New York to 11 o waul lasts 
Beveil> Hills wheie descendants of im- 
migiants calei lv> huddled masses seam¬ 
ing for IV R.Z. Sheppard 

Unstrung Harps 

IIUH (ONFISSIONS 
hv John Cncyoiy Dunne 
Dutton 141 pit yet. .S’V 95 

I lowest kind of human behavioi 
The stoiytellei T hornas Xpellacy is a 72- 
yeai -old ictired Los Angeles cop who has 
eithoi witnessed or heard them all There 
ate the ones about a tapist who preyed 
on the elderly the hood who stuffed a 
tival into a laundiy dtyei a sort of Jack 
the Shaver who depilated his victims with 
a razor, and the tale about the monsipnoi 
who died in a biothel the police diossed 
him and piopped him in his cai which 
they parked at a shopping center It was 
piously announced that the prelate had 


Books 



Novelist Dunne at home in California 

lift dice turns ol ci roinis/ied him • kmyht 


sulfeied a hcaii attav k while leaching toi 
his glove compai Imenl 

Spcllacv sown caieei was bkrlchcd bv 
petty coiiuplion his pnv.ue life by weak¬ 
nesses ol the llesh Still he icinams cheet- 
lul lor like his biothel the Rl Rev Des¬ 
mond Spelkicy chancolloi ol the I os 
Angeles aicluliocese and an outstanding 
goltei lummy knows that viceislai moie 
mteiesimg than v 11 me I 01 wickednessol- 
leis the double plcasuie of sinning and 
confessing 

fine ( tin tession s lohn (iiegoiv 
Dunnes lust novel is Iom Spcllacv s un- 
icpcntant recollections of his Ideas a lar- 
mshed blue knight He pioves to In. a gilt 
ed foulmotiilud laconleui who can 
charm the icndei down to a plane where 
cynicism and seniimcntalny arc indistin¬ 
guishable and the dilfeieilce between so 
cial histoiv and gossip is mclevant His 
book on I 01 s I azenda a would-be stai 
Iel whose naked bodv was found neatly 
cut m two at the 101 so She lived in a se¬ 
nes ol boarding houses much like the one 
on Noilh ( hemkee (>n West Adams 
Boulevard she thought she was piegnanl 
On (amino Palmeio she hemorrhaged 
On North Oiange Dnve she was tattooed 
On 1 widen Drive m 1 ong [kadi she 
left behind a poem that said Remember 
me and keep in mind A faithful friend 
is haicl to lind 

T he style has a touch of Raymond 
('handle!, the f azenda case has a 
Heeling similarity to the unsolved 1940s 
Black Dahlia mmdei in I os Angeles 'fhe 
novel continually echoes tabloid history 
to enliven itsieniial incident a 28-yeai- 
old murder known as the case of the Vir¬ 
gin 1 lamp ’ 

I or Authoi Dunne whose ctedils in¬ 
clude Degf/v A Menton of 11 Doth Sea¬ 
son 7he Studio Delano and him scripts 
written vvith his wife Novelist Joan Di- 
dion I 01 s f azenda is the hapless fly that 


i jiggles a grotesque web of telationshipc 
; As Spellacy discovers the path of the vie 
| tim s life crisscrossed his own world c 
Irish-American I os Angeles just aflc 
World Wai II It is a lively place when 
an archbishop plays weekly croquet witl 
1 Samuel Cioldwyn, a hard-luck punk goo* 

; to the gas chamber foi kidnaping a gnl 
on V-J day and a leading Catholic con- 
[ tiadoi shoi t-wcights the church It is also 
[ a place where as Spelkicy reminds us new 
! money and social pietensions cannot dis 
1 guise the old-country haips On the 
, fringes is an assoilmenl of pimps pios- 
, lilutes pornogiapheis and eccenti ics who 
seem cast fioin what the authoi has elsc- 
; wheie lefcned to as the fieak-death 

■ pages of the daily papeis I hey aie a 
small ai my that (hiealens to trip on its 
tangled plot lines Vet Dunne manages 

■ to get them through w ith wit vitality al 
' lection and that uncommon commodity 
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For the fact that a Mercedes-Benz traditionally 
covers hundreds of thousands of kilometres reliably 
and still has high resale value, you can thank not only 
our engineers, but also our highly-capable worldwide 
service and spare parts network. 







What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 





_Letters 

Loff-ly Man 

To the Editors 

Mstislav Rostropovich —what a man' 
Thanks for your loff-ly story lOct 241 

Chius A Pieiaih ME) 
Minneapolis 

Rostropovich will be as big an asset 
to music in this nation as Pele was to the 
game of soccer You have fulfilled many 
if the wishes of classical-music lovers To 
the Russians who mistreated the attests 
who are in exile in oui country Repent' 
You have lost the best in music, litera¬ 
ture and dance 

Santa Ono 
l.utliei vt/le '■/(/ 

You captuie the exciting quality of 
Rostropovich s musical personality But 
excitement and exuberance ate not the 



only qualities needed by a conductor He 
must know the icpertoiic and how to ex¬ 
act from the players the precision de¬ 
manded by the scenes Rostiopovich isthe 
master of the grand gestuie but the en¬ 
semble results arc not yet equal to his ex¬ 
panse eness on the podium 

W 'alter Rurdell Ji 
Austin, J'exa s 

Bravo for the stoiy on Slava' 

But you almost completely ignoie An¬ 
tal Dorati— the genius who made the Na¬ 
tional Symphony worthy of a Rostropo¬ 
vich, who woiked similar major nuiaclcs 
with the London Stockholm. BBC and 
Minneapolis symphonies, who has- al¬ 
most singlehanded—created a Haydn re¬ 
vival, and who has both composed, and 
championed the woiks of countless con¬ 
temporary composers 

Gr over B Pi oi tar Jr 
Bloorninplon. lnd 

Keep in mind that the Detioit Sym¬ 
phony and the city cf Detroit are just as 
excited about having Antal Dorati as our 
music cirector as the National Symphony 

, r, ME,NOVtMBLR 14 1977 



Take a look at foreign aid. 


You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America 

Americans staited her happiness Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall Now they send the 
meals—the U S Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the childien, from 
toddlers to primary pupils 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like tier who arc waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia 9 Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right 9 All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program Give as much as you can 

CARE 

G60 First Avenue 

Mtike check - out tv New York, N Y 10016 

CARE (la* deductible) Or loral nffir-es 




A smart set for 





At Matsushita Electric, we believe it is the customers who 
should call the tune. 

Around the world, millions of people have made our 
radios and cassette radios international bestsellers. 

A big reason why Matsushita is the biggest consumer 
electronics company in Japan. 



the jet set 


And why we've been able to build up design teams which 
are the envy of the industry. 

Turning to the portable radio, we told our designers: 

"Get to work on a sensitive set small enough to slip inside 
a shirt pocket." 

It was asking a lot, but they managed it. 

True to the brief, the R-012 is a mere 12.7mm thick. 

It weighs a wispy 130grms. Including batteries. 

It has a powerful 9.5mm thick rare-earth-magnet speaker 
with a specially developed film cone. 

And a new variable capacitor—one of 
the bulkiest parts of an ordinary set— 
only 7mm thick. 

Technology-wise, we've come a 
long way since a National set won 
a quality contest held in Japan 
in the Thirties. Styles in radios 
have changed a bit in 40 years, 
too. 

But one thing doesn't 
change. Bringing top quality 
products to people who thought 
they'd have to settle for less will 
always be our style at Matsushita. 
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National Panasonic and Technics ate the brandnaitVM >f Matsushita I Inctf 


Orchestra is about Rostropovich So 
N S O , watch out' 

Bruce Smith. Violinist 
Den oit Svmphon v Orchestra 
| Livonia. Mich 

You list ' even downtown Cleveland" 
among othei major cities that great mu¬ 
sical perfoimers usually visit On behalf 
of all othei C levelanders, and especially 
the C leveijnd Orchestra, 1 would like to 
| inform you that we continue to have a 
1 leading orchestra— if not the best—m the 
j world 

1 Marilyn Lurie 

Shaker Heights. Ohio 

| Who’s Ripping Off Whom? 

I President Carter should examine the 
; Government's unfair double-taxation pol- 
! icies before accusing the oil companies of 
a “rip-off' [Oct 24] First the Govern- 
! ment taxes the companies foi producing 
; energy, then taxes the public foi consum- 
' ing gasoline at the pump It is the Gov- 
| einment that is ripping everyone off with 
| its parasitic taxation of both the produc- 
; er and consumer 

Herbert H Hammer 

j New York City ; 

I I am sure the dollars earned in prof- 
i its by the oil firms will do more to solve 
j our energy problems than the dollars tak- 
; en in taxes by the Government 
| Alan If 'urn 

i Houston 

Who owns Big Oil ' 1 One would gath- 
j er that a handful of money-grubbing cap- 
I italists grab all these protits for them- 
j selves Not so Take a look at the number 
i of American stockholders who own the 
! oil companies 

Carter is stepping on a lot of toes with 
; remarks obviously politically motivated, 
i directed at the misinformed voter 
j Edward A Cashtn 

| Minneapolis 

I 

Carter's stand does not upset me one 
bit It's time for Congress to cease play¬ 
ing benefactor to the eneigy interests 
Hasn't anyone noted that the greatest in- 
I flationary spirals originate with industries 
whose products have few. if any. realistic 
alternatives with which to compete 7 

Wayland L Sptlrnan 
Fulton N >' 

Carter's "rip-off" press conference re¬ 
stored my faith that at least there was 
one person willing to take a stand for the 
millions of Americans these oil prices will 
concern most 

Linda H Toney 
Ellen boro. N C 

I remember a time when gas was gas 
and coal was coal, and the word energy 
described Ray Bolger's dancing, what 
Hershey bars give quickly and a quality 


_Letters_ 

some admirable folks have more of than 
others 

Ah, technology 1 

Judy Boyer 
Tucson, Am 

Equality v. Excellence 

You closed your at tide about the 
Bakke case I Oct 24) with the hope that 
racial problems can be resolved “through 
the creativity and good will of a society 
committed to equality for all its citizens " 

I think you meant to say equal op¬ 
portunity for all Fqual opportunity can 
be enhanced by the courts Lquality for 
all citizens is ajob for the geneticists 

Bill Holt 
Clay moot Del 

Most college admissions officeis, 
thank goodness, don't use just grades and 
test scores in making then decisions Fac¬ 
tors such as chuinctcr and unusual back¬ 
grounds are often considered because 
schools know a diverse student body cre¬ 
ates a more stimulating environment All 
choices are, by nature, discriminatory In 
its effort to enroll minorities, the Univer¬ 
sity of California discuininated in favor 
of heterogeneity, not homogeneity 

Alexander Woljj 
Lucerne Switzerland 

When you stup away the liberal ihet- 
oric you are left with this racial discrim¬ 
ination is acceptable provided that the 
victim is a white male 

Carter Swart 
Thousand Oaks, Calif 

If Allan Bakke receives a decision 
in his favoi, it will eliminate the lim¬ 
ited opportunities blacks now have in 
the most important route to attaining a 
fully competitive existence in America 
education 

Kevin B Blaikistone 
Evanston. Ill 

To say that reverse discrimination is 
necessary toenforcethe 14th Amendment 
is to imply that mediocrity can prevail 
over excellence The U S was not built 
on the premise that excellence can be sac¬ 
rificed to mediocrity I fear for America's 
survival if the Supreme Court finds that 
premise acceptable 

Gerald Kappel 
Merrick. N }' 

To fellow members of minorities who 
would like to enter the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia or any other school study harder 
than Bakke 

Kenji Nakamura 
San Francisco 


Burning Bias 

Re “Burning Bridges Between Races” 
lOct 31] if you liken the detention of a 
small number of South Africans for pre¬ 


ventative reasons to "the country's most 
draconian wave of repression in almost 
two decades." how would you have de¬ 
scribed the massive detention of Japa- 
nese-Americans in 1942 9 

Your bias is showing 

Carl Noffke 
Information Counselor 
Embassy of South Africa 
Washington. D C 

For the Treaties 

I am deeply concerned about the sur¬ 
vival of the Panama Canal treaties I Oct 
24| It is not a partisan issue Indeed, both 
support and opposition cut right across 
the usual party lines 

A vote in the Senate is not now like¬ 
ly to come up until some time aftei the 
first of the yeai What worries people 
familiar with Congress is that members 
of the Senate will get so firmly com¬ 
mitted against the treaties, in response 
to emotional and ill-informed pressures 
from constituents, that the game may¬ 
be lost before it is ever played This 
would spell a serious defeat foi Amei- 
ican foreign policy A maximum effort 
is needed to bring the facts of the case 
to the public 

Bar i v Bingham Sr 
Board Chau man 
1 mui\ vr lie Courier -Journal 
IjOUisviIIc 

To Your Health 

Re Indian Prime Minister Moiarn 
Desafs practice of drinking his own urine 
each morning |Ocl 24 1 1 too began this 
custom while living in India and have 
faithfully maintained it for the past twelve 
years, gaming a sense of vigor that few 
of my contemporaries (I am 74) can 
match 

Fellow Indians who also partake of 
this "cistern of life' must ceitamly fare 
better than those who drink from the 
hopelessly polluted Ganges River 

Hatish Jirrnoun 
New Bern. N C 


Older Women’s Lib 

Right on to Punccss Margaret and 
Roderic Llewellyn (Oct 10 ] 1 As a fifty- 
ish, unmarried woman. I find some young¬ 
er men attractive and fun to be with, this 
seems to be mutual 

While an older man may be admired 
for his choice of a much younger lover or 
wife, many people seem to think it is dis¬ 
graceful if the situation is reversed, and 
the woman is older than the man Per¬ 
haps the Margarets of this world will help 
to change this 

Ethel E Johnson 
San Pedro. Calif 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & 1 ifc 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohlemachi, Chiyodaku 
Tokyo 100 Japan 
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I A Letter from the Publisher 

. 

W ilhsnai ini-kt’stsdiiiUloubU' ■ > i-n luian^v in*ic.ising iI 1 iU.m,uv atul sit’dd 
il\ tdllinp SchnlaslK. \pmudc 1 cst s.oics manv Amciic.in high schooK 
1 ate lIc.iiK m luniblt' I his N\cck v unci sloi> exanuno^ iht plight >’l l 1 S sec- 
; nnil.irv cilucaluin l.iilav and pioiilcs llniv. nigh slIuh’Is inn lnndciu.il with 
I ihc spciial ‘i\cc soiial pi.'hlcms ..f the ninei cities I he thiee Vlcdloid 
High in a Muslim submit Maishlnld High in C'H>s Ra> Oie and West 
1 High in Iowa i ill Iowa 

, Ihesioii was wiiueii In I dmalion I diloi XniiaMn Swan and reseanhed 
' In Reponci Ktseauhci I Ihc Mii.ralh Both arc icienl college giaduaies 
who found dial llion public school \eaisdid no 1 pupaie them well loi whal 
[ was to ionic I hadn 1 lead enough classiis and had never taken cssa\ 

; e\ams hcfoie I got lo college savs Swan who ncnl lion. Milov High in Mis¬ 
sissippi in Princeton ' Mv 
, high school and those we 
visited I.a this slui\ ill'll l 
anlii ipale ihc challenges ol 
the oulside wot Id. tiles seem 
• lo equate excellence wuh 
elitism Mcliiath a 1 M 70 
l.loiiicsiei iMass i giadu 
ale ciaiiins 11 was haid 
lo foignc ins high school 
foi what I had logoihiough 
dining fieshman seal ai 
Mount llolsoke And ihc 

schools of ihc tills wcic con- 
sidcied good hi lodas s 
standatils Swan and McGrath revisiting high school 

, I oi her suit s Swan flew 

out to l i his Mas silicic she s .,1 in on classes and uiletsiewcd students along 
w ilh I os \ngelesi oi respondent 1 dwaul Move], a loi mer high school and col 
lege I nglish ami louinalisui tcachei Occasumallv niisiaktn loi a sluiU.nl 
Swan tound ihe lien ageis eagei lo talk \\ hen she asked a class it ihici oi 
lou< would likv lojom hei loi dinnci 13 newsp.ipci Mallets showed up In 
Iowa t Us Midwest ( oilespondcnl Anne t onsiable found that siudcnls and 
faiulis al West High wcic so e \i Hid b\ die atlenlion llial dies made IlMI s 
cosciagi llic suh|Ccl ol a school papei slois Milualh and Moston C one 
spondcnl Marlin levn who allcniled classes and talked to students and 
■ leathers ..1 Medfoid High cspciiciiceil a siniila' icscplion Sass I cun 
, Hcailmuski V\ illiam Vk( oim.ick opened ihc doms to us and s.uil Hue il 
is go whetc sou want to go wine sshat sou sic I his lot hcttei oi loi wo'se 
is whal we an 
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Now you can hear 
your hifi-system as 

it was 
meant 
to be 
heard. 



1 he -'Series 400" speaker systems 
by Dual 



H 1 F 1 experts have been quick to 
acclaim the new "Series 400<* speaker 
systems as achieving near perfection 
in music reprodui tion These new 
speakers by Dual prove that true fidelity 
lealistic dynamic range and sonic 
clarity are not merely matters of 
personal taste but of technical precision 

The "Series 400" speaker systems 
invite the most demanding of listening 
tests -- especially those which require 
a high power-handling capacity — 
even up to 130 watts We further invite 
you to compare the • Series 400« 
with other speakers that you may have 
considered to be the best in the world 


Then you’ll know that the technical 
precision long associated with Dual 
turntables arid cassette decks is now 
available in speaker systems 






A Guide to This Week’s TIME 



COVER STORY: p. 42 The quality of Ameiican public school 
education appeals to have steadily declined ovei the (last 15 
veins, as measuied b> the pcifoimance of hip,h school students 
on college enliance examinations A vaiielv of social and eco¬ 
nomic factors contnbute to the change Responding to students 
calls foi relevanev in the 1960s educators de-emph.tsi/cd the 
leaching of basic skills Some American high schools today of- 
Ici such dubious couises as Interior Decorating Science 1 iction 
and I xplonng the Occult I cachets seem fai less dedicated 
than befoic I cw ate willing to stav aftei school to piovtde e\- 
liacuiriculat guidance without e\tia p.ty Students have grown 
mcieasmglv ilisrespectful \bsenteeism in American high 
schools Inis use'll and a glowing nuinbei of teen ageis seem 
moie interested m altci school |obs than m learning. The mal 
aise has spawned a hack-lo basics movement emphasi/mg pii- 
maty skills and giealer academic disc ipline 

THE WORLD: p. 8 I he Soviet Union is piepaied to suspend 
it-, piopram of 'peaceful nucleai explosions paving the wav 
lot a comprehensive nucleai lest ban agiecment with the l 1 S 
that would cover both military and peaceful explosions Pies 
idem I eomd Bte/hnev told rvpiesentatives at the nOth-anm- 
'cisiiiy celehiulion ol the Russian Revolution in an apparent 
uleieiice to Ptesidenl Cailei s human rights campaign Bre/h- 
nc\ said the diHetences between the U S and the Soviet Union 
uie acceriuiated il attempts ate made to lecture each other " 
p. 9 Aftei [ejecting a black African piofxisal of economic sanc¬ 
tions against South Africa the LI N Security ( ouncil voted to 
impose a mandatoiy aims embargo 1 he U N s action haidly 
seemed todtstuibSouth Africa sgovernment, which w ill be seek¬ 
ing a new mandate from white voters on Nov 30 In recent 
weeks. Piime Mimstei John Vorster has been running as much 
against Jimmy ( alter as against his opponents Meanwhile, the 
U N General Assemblv passed eight resolutions condemning 
South Africa s administration of Namibia 
p. 12 International commerce has begun to tetuin to the wat- 
tom city of Beirut The city's poit is operating at 50'<' of its pre- 
wai level, and its anporl accommodates 75' < ol prewar tiaffic 
All of the banks that closed then offices during the hostilities 
are back in business and some manufacturing concerns have re¬ 
opened But the enmity between Lebanon s Chi istians and Mus 
lims has moderated only slightly and new warfare or partition 
of the country still remains a threat 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 20 The Carter Administration drs- 

1 posed of a ticklish prob'em involving former CIA Directoi Rich- 
aid M Helms, who withheld information from a Senate eom- 

, mittee in 1973 Helms was allowed to plead guilty to two minor 
counts, and a federal court fined him $2,000 and suspended a 
f sentence 
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p. 22 Americas I 111 Hied tinstkcesslully K> blackmail a Soviet ! 
exchange student into becoming an mloiinant loi the l : S aftei 
he had been accused ol attempting to tape an Vmciicun stu- ' 
dent Iasi A pi 1 1 I he slot > revealed in this week s f imi is pi oh- j 
ably licit exliaoiclinaiv The twci supei poweis wage intensi'C 1 
mielligenec campaigns against cine anolhei as.i mallei ofcouise : 
Bill the timing was ceilainh unloitunale 1 he I HI s atieinni j 
came eailiei this veai when S Soviet lclalions had dramai- j 
icalls somed : 

ART: p. 38 An exuaoidmaiy exhihitu'ii <->f earlv Inch an is j 
on view at New Yoik C uv s Meiiopolitan Museum ol \rt The I 
show includes a numhei of pieces of jeweliv as well .is some lus 
liouslv illuminated monastic hcxil s that elate back to the ’’th i 
and Kth centimes 

RELIGION: p. 50 I he clcx.it me ol fiapal mlallihility was the 
woi k of a tyianmc.il possibly insane Pope wi lies Swiss (iei- i 
man Scholar-Pilest August llaslei in a new book that has been 
published in Geinian Haslet claims that Pope Puis IA and his . 
church allies inlimidated opixmeiits ol infallibility pressuring 
them sci thal they did not feel lice Invoice then opposition Has- 
lei s studv is based on documents m aichives acrciss I uiope, in 1 
eluding those that Pope, Paul made available in 1970 when he 
oiiened the Vatican's official aichives on Pius I\ who icigncd | 
lic'm lf<46-7H the longest tenure ol any Pope 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 53 The futuie c'f Biitish I ey ! 
land Moloi (oip mariufactuicr of Jaguar Moms liiumph 
and Rover cats.still hangs in the balance* iwoyeaisafiei tlie Brit , 
ish government look ovci and agreed to give the neat hanktupt 1 
company economic aid Bmish lev land has been heset bv la¬ 
bor tioubles that have tesulled in ruinous strikes But last week 
civet the objections ol militant shop stewards woikeis voted to 
adopt a piogiam of bin gaming, that could help to end the worst , 
ol ihe laboi sti ife 

i 

I 

BOOKS: p. 57 Pnscilla Johnson McMillan who once solved 
as an Ameiican ecu respondent in Moscow has wniton an ex- ■ 
haustive biographv ofl.ee Haivev Oswald Jcihn \ Kennedy 1 '. , 
assassin Based on seven months of inter'lews with Oswald's - 
Russian wile Manna, as well as lengthy talks with numerous ’ 
other people who knew him, \hmmi and Lee depicts Oswald 
as a man with a distiiivt piopcnsily to violence He had once 
tiled to kill himself in Moscow had attempted to niuidera right- 
wing American general and had ltec|tieiitlv beaten Manna who 
used to tot merit him by deliberately arousing his jealousy and fo¬ 
cusing on his sexual inadequacy Oswald, the aulhoi conc'udes, i 
possessed the twisted mind capable of muidci and indeed would 
have been ill-suited to participate in a conspiracy 




The World 


IAS1-WISI 

A Display of Anniversary Amity 

At the Soviet birthday party, Brezhnev proposes a major test-ban treaty 

I I was the eve ol the With anniversary . last minute from jeltlicssim; the gather- Indeed the signs ol appreciation in 

ol the Bolshevik Resolution and iep- i mg I ike Italian Parts L cadet 1 nmo Bet- Washington wcie almost instanttineous 

usciiluliscs fiom the C omniums! and Imgucr (amllo had planned to deleiul \ttei months of ilisappomtments in his 

SiKialisl paities of no few el than 104 1 his pails s independents' horn Moscow nci'otiu lions with the Russians 1. S Sci- 

eountnes were on hand in Moseow to help : Hut no soonoi had he submitted the telais i'f Statt Cstus Vaiue gtccted 

the Soviets eelehiate their thiee score i speech to the tiauslators sate! (amllo Bie'hnes s announcement as a maior 
seats in posset Pteseni lot the pails , than the Russians changed then minds step foiwatd and piedicted that it would 
piobahl> the biggest in Mosct'ss s histo , and asked hnn it he would like to dclisoi have a useful elfect on the comptchen- 
ts, were such Communist all-stais as it at a fusion instead ( amllo declined site test b, in negotiations that have been 

llungaiv s Janos Kadai Polands! dwuid Ihesuiprise ot the Hie/hnes speech tindei was in (icttesa sun e last fills 

(jierek and I ast (letmans s I tish llo- howcsei was the Soviet cadet One test hail aitieemenl outlawing 

riecker In the Kiemlin s staikly modem nouncemem that Moscow was nov pie- miclea e splostons in the almosphcie un 

Palace of ( origtesses Piesident 1 count paiect to suspend its piogram ot | euce- dor ss» tei and m oulci space is ahe.uls 

Bie/hnev rose to keynote the lesltsiiies tul tntclear explosions thereby | temp in ede i between the supetpoweis I wo 

with a 90-mintile lepoit on the state of the way lot a comptehensise turcica lest- ■: othei . pteemenis limiting the sue of un 

the Soviet Union and the wot Id As al- ban agreement covering both militat > and dergo util explosions base been signed 

wavs he had quite a lot to sav about i peaceful explosions Declaied Biedincs In both sales but base not been laiilied 

the latest Soviet plain hatsest (somewhat . We trust that this impoilant step on the In the l. S Senate Nonetheless a' a top 
disappointing) Moscow s cuiteni ap , pail of the USSR is piopeils appico piionts in us aims control ptogiam the 

proaeh toward Peking! (mildly concilia- | .tied bs our puitncts ul the negotiations t artci XcIpmiiisP.iiioii has been pu'hmn 

tots) and 1 urocommunism 

That last subject brought on an un Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev addressing Yumzhaagiyn Tsedenbal, Rumania's Nicolae 

seemly little squabble between the Kiem- Kremlin meeting. In second row, behind Ceausescu, Bulgaria’s Todor Zhivkov, 

hn and Santiago ( ai rillo t>2 leader ol the Soviet dignitaries, are (horn second left) Czechoslovakia's Gustav Husak. East 

Spanish Communist Paitv C amllo com- Yugoslavia's Vladimir Bakaric, Italy's Enrico Germany's Erich Horiecker, Viet Nam’s Le 

plained that he had been barred at the Berlinguer, Cuba’s Raul Castro, Mongolia's Duan and Poland's Edward Gierek. 





for a new, comprehensive test-ban agiee- 
1 mcnt Reason it is fearful that the Rus¬ 
sians, who have made far gieater use of 
, nuclear lirepowcr than the l> S for eailh 
moving and other engineeimg purposes 
could be gaming valuable miliiaiy expet - 
tise in the process t ertamlv the Soviets 
‘ have shown mteiest in harnessing such 
1 detonations to a wide range of prog-cts 
then known tests have included the ex¬ 
cavation of a half-mile-long canal tcench 
m northern Russia in 1971 and the seal¬ 
ing of a gas well in Cenlial A\iahve>earx i 
1 eai liei 

Now, appalentlv. the Soviets have de- , 
cided to forgo fui lliei experiments at least 
to the extent of consenting to .i moralo- 
num on peaceful nuclear testing loi a 
definite pcnod \V h\ ’ I'S analysis be¬ 
lieve the Russians aie coming around to 
(lie American view that nuclear eng neei - 
mg piojects aie not economical \vash 
mgton has found that the pioblemsol con- 
lammaiion and the cosi of cleanup make 
the use of nudeai devices less leasihle m 
the long i uri than conventional explosives 
in anv case according to L 1 S intelligence 
'cpnits the Soviets do not have anv im 
mutant nudeai eng.mceimg pioiects 
scheduled for the next several veais and 
ilms have lillle to lose hv ilie'll ollei 

T he Sovie's m'lilic.il motive is 
somewhat nunc ohscuie In 
March aim all Vance was gjvcn 
a lum ict’ull when he went u> 
Moscow to discuss slialegic aims limita¬ 
tions isvi II the S\I i I agieement was 
due to cxpnc m (iclobei and \ .nice want¬ 
ed to conclude Mil II negotiations be- 
loie that diadlme Instead Ihe Soviets 
sent him home with a case ol diplomatic 
liosthiie Now thev have exidentlv decid¬ 
ed dial it is in then mteiests to secuic at ■ 
least one mi|sntant agieement wnh 
Washington Observes I ixtl Moscow Hu 
ieau C hi Muish c laik t vents of lale • 
have mdicalcd that the ohduiale Soviel 
stance of last Match veas due to lempo- 
tarv fadois ancl that Moscow is gelling 
to know Jimmv laitei betlei and liking 
him more 

I las Moscow decided to lr> livmgwith 1 
some of the President s olhei police prior - 
ities’ Well, not exactly Theie is much 
that divides It he IS and ihe Soviet 
L’nionl' Rre/hriev told the l omniums! 
meeting Hut the differences aie accomu- | 
ated if attempts aie made to lecture each 
othei, and the lesult w ill onlv be a buildup 
of distiusl and hostility useless to oui ■ 
counti les and dangerous to the woild as a 
whole This was an obvious allusion to 
Carters stand on human rights It was 
peihapsan oblique lesponscas well to Ad¬ 
ministration efforts to persuade the . 
Kremlin lhat the pending mol of Soviet 
Dissident Anatoli Sheharansky. accused 
of ctA connections that C'aitei has cate¬ 
gorically denied, could damage Moscow s 
relations with the LI S Countered Bre/h- \ 
nev 'Americans have nothing to gain ; 
from the Wilsonian policy of piously re- j 
fusing to deal with us on the ground that ' 
our government is distasteful to them " j 
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The Bre/hnev statement on nudeai 
testing was not diieolv related to the on¬ 
going negotiations foi a new sm [ agiee¬ 
ment But l.i S analysis were struck fn 
another ol FJie/hnev s mote conciliatoiv 
comments We ate m lavoi of stalling a 
downward nun in the cinvc of the am s 
lace and gi.icluallv scaling down the lev¬ 
el of military eonfioniation ’ That noted 
one analyst, sounded unmistakahlv like a 
plug foi sai t it Said lie I hcv ic living 
to strengthen detente 


It was a little caily for that much op¬ 
timism even the purposed comniehcnsive 
test-ban agieement could still founder 
c>vei such questions as the dilution of the 
treaty and the veiilic.ihon piocc-duies to 
be piescubed But still allei so many for¬ 
eign policy disappoinlmems. the Adrnm- 
istiauon seemed to have good leason this 
time tor hoping, lhat the Bie/hnev anni- 
veisaiv amity mighl lie not only a signal 
that the S\I I deadlock is bieuking but 
also the hai bmgei of a general thaw ■ 



St >t ill M KK v 

Limited Action Against Apartheid 


Hut the short-term effect may he 

A s expected the t N Seciinly ( ttmicil 
voted 15 to 0 last week In impose a 
maiulatoi v ai ms emh.iigoon South Mric.t 
the tust time the t' N lias evci taken 
such action against a membei nation \s 
1‘ N resolutions go this one seemed cal 
ciliated lc> piove modestlv effective lo be 
sine il tailed locie.ilea defense ci isis loi 
South Africa ’ which is viruiallv self suf- 
tiuenl in aims pro-Ha.lion In lad c'vei 
the short run Ihe L N vole mav even have 
plaved into the h.inds c>f Soulh African 
l*i line Mmistei John \ oistci whins an' 
ions to itick up .i big m.polity m ihe coun¬ 
try s Nov 30 elections and can now point 
once again to the imp-n lance of nation.il 
unity in the face- of woildwide cc-iisuie 
But by taking a I9M voluntaiv aims em¬ 
bargo on South Afrit.. and making u man¬ 
dator v ihe L N and particularly its 
Western members seivevl notice on Pie- 
tona that it stronglv disapproved of the 
country's recent crackdown on black 
leadeis and oigani/aiions and was pie- 
pared from now on to turn this disap¬ 
proval into limited action Said L’ S Am¬ 
bassador Andrew Young ' We have lust 
sent a very cleai message to the govern¬ 
ment of Soulh Africa ' 

The hnal resolution was a compro¬ 
mise between the councils five Western 
membeis (the li S Britain, f iance. West 


to rally whites he hind l 'orster 

(ic-rniunv and Canada) and then thiee 
coimleipaiis liom Africa (Beilin I ibva 
and Maunliusi ic-picsenling the L N s 
49-nalit'ii Aliic.in gioup * lailiei in Ihe 
week the l S Hiilam and I ranee all ve¬ 
toed Mi lean efforts to impose economic 
sanctions apumsi 1’ieton.i a step that 
would have caused real damage not c>nly 
to South Mric.i blit also lo the Western 
poweis and many sinallci nations lhat 
tiade with i! In the end the Mi lean 
membeis settled loi a peimancnl amis 
embargo 1 lie Western membeis had 
wanlcd a six-month cUioll piov ision m the 
measure lo give I lie South All wans ail m- 
ilncemenl to case up on apaitheid and ie- 
piession but ihc-v decided lo accept ihe 
peimancnl embaigc' I his will assuage 
us icmaiVed (ihanas ambassador 
I rank Bcxilen hm on I s loi a while 

In Washington Sccictarv ol Slate C v 
i us Vance announced that the I'S which 
has observed the 1961 voluntaiy aims em¬ 
bargo will extend that pc'hcv tocovei all 

In the tic'iici il Xssc-mMv nicanv.lulc tin Xliican 
pi imp '■ivo tulctJ m p,issii»p tiphl i cv'iul »»»!»■. rtsUI 
inj? [ \ tontkntna'ion ol S«>u'h \ln tv »>!ipin 
i.lial’on ol N.m.ihui iSoulh VVtM Mik,u ami »le- 
iliil iht It!iil K y\ mini imit pemleiut 

umki id pin vuplu l'v iht Smith Wt.i Mih .in l p * «*- 

pic - t MPJltl.ullou fSVK \|*l>» Iht li.llinjillUM «l»Mll l.t 
voitd h. iht l« N (tin its»*luiiiMi ii. law* 
ihe l N lu»m Hint mi m pit k up llu lah loi n\v \po s 
Now Volk nllitC'i 
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I previously evompt police and military 
equipment including spuic purls ,uid 
maintenance j><_a i In addmon said 
Vance as evidence ol out national con¬ 
cern ' over the leyiel' ible recent steps 
take ‘11 bv South Miica the l S will with- 
diavv the naval attache ftt'in its emhassv 
I in Prelt'iia and recall tile etimmercial ol- 
I fleet from its consulate in Johannesburg 
j linfoiiiinuiclv both the U N and 
I l'S actions managed to confound the 
I moderate while opposition m South \f 
I nea I ven < olm I glrn leader of the anti- 
1 ctparthcid Progiessivc I edei.tl Pans took 
j Jmtniv t alter U'task for be mg, morecon- 
, cemed with poslminp than icfoim’ 
meaning, piesumablv that C ailei s el- 
I Ions to lean on South \fiiea could only 
i help Voisiei and his National Party in 
| the foilhcc'ming, elections I he govern¬ 
ment which held 127 ol the 171 seats in 
I the previous Paiharrient and is hying to 
1 win wider suppoit fiom the 1 nglish 
speaking whites, was playing the theme 
. of' perlulious Ameiica tolhehilt AsOp- 
l position Politician /ac de Reel put it II 
J cine listens to government piopag,anda he 
■ would almost believe lhat the voteis are 
| being asked to choose between Ml \oi- 
1 stei and PiesidentC ailei 

7 hei e was even a wai bulletin to boost 
the government s support I lorn Defense 
Ministei Piet Holhu came the news 
leaked at a National Party meeting 
--that seven South African soldiers and 
til enemy Hoops had been killed m an 
engagement with s\v vt*(i guemllas in the 
Angola-N.tnuhia hordei area the biggest 
clash since the Vngolan war ended IS 
months ago \s lot the political clTbet of 
seven nnhlaiv luneials held simuita 
neouslv lew knowledgeable South Afn- 
cans disputed National Paity Politician 
Stephan du I oils assessment that a lot 
of undecided voteis will go over to the gov¬ 
ernment side ■ 


ISR VI I 

A Push Toward Capitalism 

Begin seeks to join "the family of well-run nations 


I n\t lunch Its simple We let the 
Israeli pound fall in value allow free e\ 
change ot dollais Israeli exports become 
chit cheat' and in the long tun the econ¬ 
omy is strengthened 

Second luuclt And m the she'll 
run ’ 

hit u lunch ‘We starve 

L ike those two shaijctois in a Jeitisa- 
lem t‘ou cartoon most Isiaelis last 
week seemed to be exploring a new eco¬ 
nomic landscape with little toy a dash ol 
motdant wit and a sutpnsing lack ol pan¬ 
ic It haidlv seemed possible but after 
ncaily JO years ot sentisoctalism and all 
Ihe govcinment controls and subsidies 
that went with it the biave new wotld 
ot laisse/ fane capitalism so abiuptly m- 
tiodiiced bv Premier Men.ichem Begin 
Iicgaii exploding befoie then eyes I he Is- 
i.toll |\>und shor n ol its artificially pegged 
value quickly plunged 4<>' < against the 
dollni horn 10 3 to I S 2 Piiccs of essen¬ 
tial consumei goods no long.ei kept dc- 
liberately cheap bv big gov eminent sub 
sidics began climbing in stages that even 
government economists pi edict will lead 
to a 4v , mllution iaie ovei tMe. next IK 
months Vet no excessive amounts ol cap¬ 
ital lied the sounliy and a tluiiv of food 
lioaiding ended within a lew days Boast¬ 
ed I manse Minister Smicha filich 
1 mm now on Israel belongs to the fam¬ 
ily of well i un nations 

I cadersof Begin sconscivalise 1 ikLid 
coalition coiicctly aigued that Isiael was 
oveidue lor an economic cold-watei lieat- 
ment ol some sort In the wake of the 
1973 wat Jeiusulem s annual balance of 


payments detieit has ballooned fiom ; 
about SI billion to S2 (> billion this year. J 
causing total foreign indebtedness to soar i 
to mote than $10 billion Meanwhile an | 
alainung rise in inflation (40'» this yeat ' 
alone) has slowed teal economic growth, 
from a 10'J annual assuage to zero in 
1977 Any thought of engineenng a turn- i 
aiound bs expanding the I aboi Party s 
elaboiate 29-year-old system of expoil 
subsidies and impoi t duties was anathema 
to Begin who dining his election cam- i 
paign had promised less government m- 
teifeience ill the economy Instead said 
Begin s top aide Yehiel Kadishai wears’ 
going liom a wellaie stale toa state whete ; 
wotkeis will fate well 

Yc i some chop in living standaids will 
have to ocelli if the new economic policy 
istovvoik One of its aims is to ill v up ex¬ 
cessive busing powei moiilci lo licit'stem 
the tide ol impoi is I he cost of mans foi- 
cign goods is expected to gimp by a pro¬ 
hibitive 45’< oi moie On the less painful 
side the govcinment hopes ns measuies 
will stimulale local indusliv lo manulac- 
tme pieviously impoi ted goods tmd new 
maikcts fc'i ext'oils and atliad oveiseas 
investment I he Begin regime is also qui- , 
etly counting cm anothei blessing fiom a 
i educed balance ol pay merits deficit Is 
tael could become less dependent on the 
l' S 

D espite the genetal calm some Isiae- ' 
lis actively oppe'sed the new mea- 
suies In the ancient southern city of 
Beetshoba, vcoikers marched thiough the 
streets shouting Begin go home 1 One- 
day strikes closed down the postal set- ! 



Tel Aviv workers demonstrating against higher prices brought on by Begln’s plan 

It the Uiatcuv /.' to vcotk untie chop in hvtiif; uaruturds rnuu occur 


vice m lei Aviv the national airline I I ^ 
Al, Tel Aviv s air (Mil and the major sea- j 
ports of Ashdod and Haifa Those and , 
othei token woik stoppages weie oidcrcd i 
bv the 1 2 million member Hisiudrut la- I 
boi fedeiation whose Secietary-Cieneial ; 
Yei uham Meshel warned Begin If you I 
have decided on a fiee economy we will j 
not agree to keep only wages under con- ; 
tiols We will not agree to have the wages . 
and standard of living of workers go down i 
dc'wn.down’ j 

If the new plan fails, the opposition | 
Labor Paity will doubtless leap the ben- 1 
clits at the polls- -bill not until the |9KJ j 
elections Ironically, one provision of the i 
L ikud economic plan might have changed 
the lesults of the election that, brought Be- ] 
gin to power the legalization of foreign ; 
hank accounts for Istaeli citizens The 
most piominent violators of the old law | 
banning such accounts weie former la- < 
hot Prciniet Yitzhak Rabin and his wife j 
l eah They admitted keeping $ 20,000 in . 
Washington DC banks, thus causing i 
Rabin s resignation and eontribuung to 1 
the Likud victory ■ j 
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Si iVlf 1 I MON 

Christening the 
Concordski 

\«>/sv debut for the Tu-144 

■ll'/iiiim/i rlir Soviet III I44 hot tune the 
hi st i n n'uiii ait tt iitl lo bieuk the siniti hui 
"i'i in /Vfty tin Initio /tenth ( otuorde 
ii 'on shot sesetal south/- st ill s ahead ol its 
Russian n\ul with the ithiuuiti anon ot iep 
nlui Ininsiit/ti’iri, /nissemtei smut in 
PCf) lust week the Sou el i tuott helat- 
i ill v emeu d tin stipeisonii sweepstakes /»i 
out tut me t eptiliu ht-144 tlip/us on a little 
li.nelet/ tun between Moscow ami - Until- 
tin ail iiuhisti nil < its ot S6t> <!<)() neui the 
( hmese hot ih i I’i he of a one- urn ru ket 
’•I iheonie-it week fhyht S/It [|Mt \/os 
oss lihiean ( fuel Maish Cloth was the 
'osi H'estein passenttet to step iihouiil the 
snpet son tt an s/>< •/ r on us tnatutut a! Hmht 
and tiled this lepoit 

T he Russian plane, nicknamed C on- 
coidski by Westerners, looked almost 
like a twin of the Coneoide with its anl- 
eatci nose and swept-hack delta wings 
though its white fuselage was badly in ; 
need of a bath or a paint |ob Also like j 
theC oncoide. the f u-144 had a small cab¬ 
in with naiiow aisles and elnow-to-elhow 
seating it earned a maximum of 140 pas¬ 
sengers (the Concorde ca'rres only 100) 
The inaugural aircraft lacked posh decor 
Several of Us ceiling panels wise ajar, ser 
vice trays got stuck, and window shades 
slipped down without being pulled 

There were white knuckles and 
strained expressions among the 80 pas¬ 
sengers as the Concordski whistled down 
the lirnway lot 13 seconds sucking in air 
thiough four "sugai scoop - ' intakes slung 
beneath its body Douotless, many pas- 
sengeis remembered apprehensively that 
; in its first major public appearance at the 
Parrs air show' four vears ago. the Con¬ 
cur dski went out of i ontrol, killing l3pco- 
I Pie in a fiery crash that was seen by mil- 
; lions of TV viewers After the ttagedy, 
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modifications weic made in the aiiu.'ll 
Still it didn I help much that as the plane 
, levved up ihe intercom plaved songs like 
. Idi'onn Simdas and Raindisips Keep / all- 
in on \l i Head 

Passengeis weie star I led by the cx- 
ticine angle >4 ascent whuh thieatened 
to dump all then hand baggage into ihe 
ieai toilet Mul within I 5 minutes the ( on 
eordskt was level and ciuisinp comtoi l- 
1 ably ten miles above mound rating at 
twice the speed of sound towaid \lma- 
Aia I 931 milesawav 

, Anv icmammg tensions weic btoken 
; by thiec comelv stewardesses An a 
1 yubaand Ira who distribmed copies ol 
the latest Pi os-do and served a distinctly 
, unproleiai lan meal of smoked salmon led 
i and black caviar loasl beef and white 
' VMnc from the C imtca Ihe onlv mllighl 
, problem was noise t omeisatiori was ren- 
I deicd almost impossible by a loud rush 
1 mg sound thai made the Ihght seem as 
■ though it were taking place in a wind tun 
nel Alexei fupolev ihe plane s designer 
; who was a Kurd the maugiu.il mu ex 
j plained that the noise came bom a supei - 
I chaiged ventilation system designed to 
1 keep passengeis cool despite the above 
boiling tempeiatmes on the plane's skin 
Two houis after lal eotf ihe Coiicoidski 
passed over the snowcapped mouniams 
above Alma-Ala and settled onto the run¬ 
way like a giant titanium duck pulling its 
feet down carefully and coming in (ail low 

G round services loi the supersonic 
flight were sirtcllv subsonic I akeotf 
bom Moscow was delayed 20 minutes af- 
■ lei a motorized baggage carl bioke down 
1 Aftei landing in Alma-Ata passengers 
were kept in the cuhm lor 2S minutes 
i while the plane was lowed hack and lorth 
| by ground crews attempting to align it 
with the exit lamp 1 he- 10 mile return 
| hux trip from Moscow s Domodedovo an 
| pent let the central pail of the city took 
j two hours in insh-hour traffic exactly 
I the time it took to fly to Alma-Ata 

The Soviets seem to be sensitive to 
the noise and other potential environmen¬ 
tal problems caused bv supersonic trans¬ 
port The Concordski lakes off fioin an 


aupori located in an isolated birch wood ! 
and the air route to Alma \la delihet- 1 
ately covers spaiselv populated areas Out : 
even if authorities should decide lo ex- ' 
lend supersonic service lo other parts of 
the Soviet I'nion thev need hardly lear 1 
the kind ol liathc stall-ms staged by New j 
1 oi k t itv residents to protest the ai rival 
of the ( oricorde In the Soviet t'mon all ! 
such dcmonsti.ilions ol popular piotest j 
are sir k tlv prohibited ■ i 

MIMI’IMi i 

$4 Million Deal i 

Man pie .v hitsinesslih e release j 

F oi hvedavs he lav on a bed in a dark J 
den haiukullccl to a radiator and 
pu.udoct h\ lom men whose laces weic 
unuc'd bv ski masks Uul Dutch Multi- 
million. me Mam its i Maupie iCaranxa. 
hi who was kidnaped on Oct 28 out j 
side Ills club m Anislc'idum icmamed a \ 
shicwd busmessmau thioughoui the oi ' 
deal And as it tui ned out last week husi- I 
ness lathei than lei mi ism as had otig- ! 
malls been tcaicd was ihe name ot the ! 
game My X aiansa s account ihe kid- j 
napeis Inst demanded a ransom ot Mb 
million Ahci iwo class ol haggling, C a- | 
lansa whose teal cs'alc hotel and other ; 
holdings aic c,oi111 x4() million wheedled | 
his captois down to VI million 

V\ lien the deal had been set C aiansa 
scni a noic to a law turn mstitiding at I 
toinevs lo anani’c fm the lansom d - op 1 
Die next evening ihe money was handed I 
ovei m a calc located less lhan 100 vds 
liom ( aiansa s olhce 1 hen eaily the tol- ■ 
lowing, morning, two ol the kidnapers 
diovc l aiansa into vcnlial Amsterdam , 
and shoved him oui ol Ihe cai Sluveimg 
m the i a ip with electrical-wile manacles , 
dangling liom Ins aims and legs and 
wc.mni’ one palcril leathci shoe, the kid- 
nap victim shouted I am t aiansa help 1 
me help me' \llet hailing, a cab ( aian- 
s.i made Ills way to police hcadipiai leis 

rhough seveial telephone callus had . 
claimed a link between l aiansa s kidnap 
mg and the Red \i my te; ioi isl gioup that 1 
abdne Iceland muidcied \\ esl (>ei man In 
dustualisl llanos Marlin Schlexer Dutch 1 
police continued to investigate the case 
lot Ihe nonpolitiuil offense rhal it evident 
ly was We ate not hulvheis with polu- i 
ic.il motives t. aiansa tinned one captor ’ 
assaying \\ c are c i iminals and we want 
a lot ot monev they gut plenty of that 
■14 Ifis of crisp new 1 000 pmldei notes 
woiih about S400 each Wfut continues 
lo pti'/lc police is whs the kulu.ipus 
would demand pavmenl m a denomina¬ 
tion , if lulls ih.il is 1 1 hard (o asseiiibh m I 
laig.e quantities even at banks and 2i eas > 
ily 11 .k cable uhc police have the serial 
numheis of all the hillsi I hus while the 
cops legaid ihe lansom payment as a pri- . 
vate business transac lion they do not plan 
lo mar k the C aiansa case closed until 
those new nmieties ate solved ■ ; 
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I I IUNON 

Beirut: Better, but Not Yet Well 

The commercial hustle is hack, hut factional mistmst remains 


ll happemd \ 'iMi/i' al *n \i hut hi lit i- 
ml ///cm' tin i i the t ne, s til must a itiiih t i< 

, ciii’etue 4 / t /•■/'it'ii men hunt whti luitJ 
| iihtiiitlitrit 1 / /’/1 i//.>/’ /// ///<■ hendu <>/ /u'7// 

1 ////,' /// /'/< /‘/’’i 7 ft <■/)// Ik;/ appeal s at die 
\ dooi t>ne nun ‘Iinf; suness the ttamaee ami 
1 .sets ahum thr /<>/> 0/ leopenmp Rakun: out 
, waist Iih.Ii iiihldt and empu shell lusutes 
| itn int 11 hum urn met s lilt loltniv lemums 
. 0/ m1 unknown man snipped naked h 1 
i Innnimh a! who tan v i./m/i side the 
j ossnei a ( hiistian shills Ins mke hi h’s 
' tell hand and aossi's linn sell m 11I1 Ins inikt 
’ riwn he pushes the hods n> the ••utlei 
1 anil units 11 with some dusiv suits 
Hall an Inna lain a tnilnais andm- 
l lam e 1 < nunes die Innls 

O ne >e.n ./Iter the eiui 01 .1 Man- 
ton ■.liui'glc that raged lot I 1 ' 

1 months killed 40 000 people and 
■ neailv clcstrovid.i nation without no 
j tieeahle gain lor enhei ( ImisIi.o. .'i 
] Muslim eomhaiaiils I ehanon is 
I painfnlls rebuilding I lie pi minis 
I symlx>! ol the counliv s hope and de 
1 termination lo onse again I is e at 
J peace with use'll is i lie its oust me lion 
; ol Benin whieh seises not meiels 
1 as 1 ehanon s eapitnl hut as home loi 
[ hall ol its I million people and until 
Ihe ssai eiippled it seas a gleaming 
, Middle Last soeial and tommeiti.il 
; huh Iht lighting des.isL.ucd Benin s 
! luismtss etnlti luintel its tom is! 
i trade bl.iekeel eun ns eoiiiiinmi..i- 
! lions and nearl\ hioke its spun Bui 
today Bcnul is on the way h.ie k 
; Conimtieialls the eits is fast it 
; gaming its old hustle Rubble has 
, been tleaieel fioin mosl stieets ssnh 
I it vsent a noxious ha/c that had 
shioutled lilt eiis ( emeni nuxeis 
rathei than aimoietl vthieles nimble 
| through theslieels I he poit has been 
| it's toted to 50’ • ol pitssai e.ipatits 
1 and inite again titleks 1 attic ol] 

| the pieis and up the ssmding mi un 
, tain loads lossaid deliseiv points 
ihioughoutihe Pcisian Cuill Benin sail 
j port Ihe busiest in the A tab ssoild <400 
weekly llightsl he lore it seas shut dossil 
i h\ aitilleis hie has icopenesl anei han- 
! dies alxnit 75' 1 . ot Us old oaths volume 
! I he mdusti 1 , 1 ] distriet of Mekhalle-s bad- 
I ly elam.iged eluimg the 52-das siege ol the 
adjoining I’alcstiman eamp of lei 7aa- 
; tai is again turning out esersthmg liom 
j offiee eejiiipment to hospital Ixxis 

On Beirut's banking’, siie’et Ri.ul el 
i Solh ali 73 pressai banks base 'esumed 
' opeiation, lneluding sueh multinaiional 
giants as Chase Manhattan Baielass 1 td 
' and Mitsubishi The stieet somers out 
■ side are given over to smallei tntiepie 
neurs with just as much Phoenician /e-st 
| for commerce They hawk eseiyihmp 


horn ejuaits ol Johnnie VValkei seoich to 
Baibie ek'lls a good pai l of Ihe meichan- 
dise .lime's horn mseiiloties assembled by 
looting Savs C ilihank Manage! John 
Bcmson We le beginning In see unmis¬ 
takable signs of that old Benuli person¬ 
ality coming tei ihe suitase again ' 

lla/auls leinain Hardly a day pass¬ 
es without some lot 111 n| siolenee usually 
a leseiu’e killing, to settle peisonal .it 
t out Us I tie gieen line the waitime 
lmund.it\ between Muslim and t hiisli .111 
.■ones 1 see map 1 where ihe leng.tlis list of 


snijiei victims includes l! S Amb. 1 ss. 1 d 01 
! i.uieis Melos remains a psychological 
hamot for many Beitulis Ihe line is 
clogged with liattic dining the dav but it 
ean still he pciilnus altei daik 

A el in most other sections of the city 
d.is 01 night leslauiants and discos die 
open and busy action has even letui nod 
to the baceaiat tables and slot machines 
ol the Casino du I ihan neat Jounieh 
thoup.li Us 1 idc'-style tlooi show has yet 
to .eopen In waun wealhei Beirut s St 
Cieoiges swimming club, located next to 
me internationally renowned bumed-out 
hotel ol the same name, has reopened foi 
swimming sinning and girl watching 
Owner Michel Nader, who spent S500 000 
to refurbish his club, left one bullet-rid¬ 


dled section of the bai as it was "so peo¬ 
ple can lemcmbcr and talk about what 
madness the civil wai was Another sign 
ot ictummg mutuality the reappearance 
of foteigneis including about 2 000 of the 
5 000 Amcileans who lived in Benin be 
fore ihe fighting 

E ven bv modest estimates some %5 bil¬ 
lion will he required for lull recovery 
in Lebanon, and such funds have been 
slow in coming I he hrst-step port recon¬ 
struction was financed by a %f>9 million 
l ! S giant Lebanon s Atab neighhots 
who bankrolled much ol the lighting have 
chosen li' undeiwiite .1 lai lesser share of 
the hill for peace Ihe money in hand is 
a lew swallows an oHici.il (old T IMI t 01 - 
icspondenl Dean Hi el is It doesn l make 
a spi in»» 

Poiciiii.illv a mole danpuotis 
shoiitall is anv line spun ol ie\on- 
eilialion I he Muslim U ll leader less 
since the ass.issmation ol kamal 
lumblait is . 1 I 1 .ml ol once again slip 
ping into . 1 niiiioiuy position within 
I ehanon s complex political equa 
lion despite it > lame nnmbcis I Ik 
C hiisii.ms Kn then pail lem.un ml 
toils lese.ilful ol the J^IMKIO Pales 
limans livmg 111 I ebanon whom 1 lie., 
blame loi stalling ihe wai ks a 
hedge against .111 x new otiihii.ik ol 
liosl 1 III 11 s ihe < hiislians Juice taken 
compleie eontiol 01 casi Benin and 
almost all .’I um the in Lebanon 
whole thev aie busv insl.dlmg the m 
liasti 1 icIni e fm .1 sepal.Ue slate in 
eluding, impiovemeius in the deep 
w.ilei poll .11 Imimeli and a 52 s 
million an pon .11 Ham 11 all with 
ihe active assistaiici oflsi.iel In Ihe 
deep south ( hiistian lomes wuh 
lsiaeli Li oops al then side have been 
challenging the Palestinian piescnce 
along the Lebanon Isiael Imidci 
Says Piei ic C leinavc I 72 ihansmatc 
leaelei ol ihe I’h.tl.inge the sliong 
esi C hiistian pi >1 1 1 ie a I and fighting 
giotip Isiael has the pown to bleak 
the Palestinian aim holding a knife 
atom ihuiats Imi so astonishing th it 
we .ue eixiperaling wuh Isiael ’ 

laced with such deep factional 
misiiusi not to mention the immense 
common problem of icvoveiy President 
L has Sarkis 53 is moving wuh all de- 
libeiate caution A funnel central Lxink- 
ei who is eonseivative by n.tluie Satkis 
feats that anv wtong decision might force 
the country into an irieparablc partition 
He thus issues tew dueciives. a police that 
prompled one C hiistian leadei to com¬ 
plain ' We thought that Sarkis would be 
a chief of state He 5 tui ned out to be a lel- 
eret Still, a skillful tefeiee may be lust 
what 1 ebanon needs.al least until us fiag- 
ile tiuee can lie supplanted by a fedel- 
ated stale 01 some other mote peimanent 
arrangement Until then as Si Cieoiges 
swimming club Owner Nadei optimisti¬ 
cally insists L.very day without war is a 
form of reconciliation " ■ 
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discard decorating Levesque in Paris 


t A.N AI)V 

Mountie Morass 

Dirty tucks in Quebec 

O n his tirsl pilgrimage to Pans since 
the election of his secessionist Pam , 
Qiu het m\ a year ago Quelxc s Piemici 
Rene I e\esque was embiaccd last week 
with line homage PtesnJeiil Valeiv Gis 
c'tnd d’l staing invested L e\esque. to his 
surprise, as a Giant! Olhcer ol the le 
gion of Honoi and assuied him ofl laiiees 
understanding lonlidcnte and suppoi* 
whatever Quebec s future course At the 
National Assembly 1 evesque s arrival 
was via the Napoleon steps an entrance 
last used by l ouis XVIII in IS 14, and he 
was accorded the unusual honor of ad¬ 
dressing the Deputies I evesque did not 
disguise his emotion Said he It is more 
and more sure that a new counltv will ap¬ 
pear democratically on the map 

In fact, it is still far fiom certain that 
1 evesque will he able to persuade his 
6 million fellow Quebec keis to vote for ■ 
his foimulu of independence a sover¬ 
eign' Quebec in a new economic associ 
alion with Canada in a plebiscite that 
is hkelv to be held in 197b Bur while 
basking m the glow ol his Pans lecep- 
lion 1 evesque came in loi an unlikely po¬ 
litical windfall at home 

In Ottawa the 1 ilieral government of 
Prime Minister Pierre liudeali vvas se¬ 
riously entbai tassed bv the disclosure ol il¬ 
legal bchavioi bv the Seeuiuv Service ol j 
the lamed Royal Canadi.m Mounted Po¬ 
lice All of the incidents went back to , 
1977-71 when the Mountics were still j 
smarting over the failure of their mlcl 
ligence during Quebec s ten oust ciisis of j 
1970 Then two cells of the / mm dr 1 1 - \ 
heranan du Quehn kidnai>cil British J 
Tiadc Commissioner lames C toss and i 
mutdered Quebec’s l abot Mmisiei Picne | 
1 aporte According to evidence now be- ! 


The World 

mg heard by a Quebec government in¬ 
quire the Mounties weic determined not 
to be caught short again Among othei 
things an elite Mountie dim tricks 
squad staged a hieak-m at a leftist Mon¬ 
treal news agency and stole dynamite 
Itom a construction torn apparently to 
convey the impicssion that lenoi tsts wete 
again running amuck 

In a far more senous incident on 
Jan 9 1971 Lhe Mounties huike into a 
Pam Quehetots ofliec m Montreal Ac¬ 
cording to lederal Solicitor tieneial 1 ran- 
cis I o\ the Mounties lilted computer 
tapes containing the PQ s membership 
list and (manual records and copied the 
documents hel'ote sutreptitiously return¬ 
ing them It seemed a pointless buiglaiy, 
since the Mounties appatentlv learned 
nothing that thev could not have found 
out as easily by pcil'ecily legal means 
What enraged the federal opposition par¬ 
ties and dismayed Irudeaus liberals 
was not simply that the Mourn res had op¬ 
erated beyond the law but thal they felt 
flee to spv on a legal democratically con¬ 
stituted political pait\ What is happen¬ 
ing m this country ’ c r red anguished New 
Democratic MP Stuart I cggatl The 
poveinmtnl should tiv to distinguish he 
tween subversion and political dissent 
\mid the angiy scenes in the ( om 
mons 1 iiicleau protested that he was as 
suipnsed as anyone else by the Mounties 
escapades a line ofaigument that left him 
open to the damaging cliatge of having 
failed properly to supcivise the lotcc In 
I iancc Rene I evesque ohseived taitlv 
We k new irom the vetv beginning that a 
lot ol these icrks were around 1 oi achum- 
pion ol demociacy like Mi I uidcati to 
have that kind ot a police political instill¬ 
ment should he a ntghtniatc ■ 

ni.sioitn M NOII 

Son of Hitler? 

A respected historian says yes 

F oi the umpteenth lime since the end 
ofWotldWat II 1 mope was set ahu// 
last week by the claimed discovery of a Itv- 
mgchild of Adolf Millet While most such 
previous asset lions have been quicklv dis¬ 
credited the souice of the latest lepoit 
was Weiner Muset SS a icspocted West 
(■cimitn historian and Hitler hiogtaphet 
‘Hillci l ri;rnd, \1uh and Reality 1 Ma- 
set vvho plans to include the full story of 
his discovery in a new edition of his book 
latet this year, has so fai declined to pio- 
vide full documentation lot his claim But 
he gave flMl some fascinating details 
about the man he claims is Ilitlei s il¬ 
legitimate son and how he was located 
Accoiding to Maser the son Jean 
Mane I oret is an unemployed I lench- 
man horn in 1918 aftei an 18-month li¬ 
aison between Hitler and a french peas¬ 
ant gnl named Charlotte At the time. 
Hitler was a eorpoia) in a World W/ar I 
Bavattan infauuy regiment stationed in 


the small I-tench village of W aviin Hit¬ 
ler did not leatn of the birth until aftei 
he was taken to a military hospital in Ger- 
many suffeting fiom the effects of having 
Ken gassed on the fiont lines appaient- 
ly Hitler made no attempt then to es¬ 
tablish contact with mother oi son 

A t the age of font young loiel was 
placed in an orphanage eventually 
he was adopted bv a well-to-do 1'iench 
family I tghteen years latet when I Intel 
ovciian I lance in 1940 he ordeied the 
Gestapo to line! mothei and son vvho had 
independently made then yvays to Pans 
( hailone h\ then had become an alco¬ 
holic and Hitler ordered hei placed in a 
I tench sanitaiium The son yv.ts taken to 
Gestapo headquai lets at Pans Hotel 
I utetia where hi yyus questioned exten¬ 
sively as to what he knew ol his father 
I htawaie ol Ins parentage I met suspect¬ 
ed onlv that his faihci was an impoitanl 
Gentian probably a genetal On Hillci s 
personal orders l.otel became a high 
tanking 1 icnch police official who 
wotkccl closely with the Gestapo even so 
he vc.is not prosecuted as a i ollaboialo! 
altct the vvai Only m 1948 ihiee veai» he¬ 
lm e hei death did C hailoite tell hci son 
that his fathc i was Ilitlei By that time 
I oret was manied and the news causi d 
his wife to leave him (>1 the * ouple s nine 
chilchen thiee live with 1 met in St Qucn 
I in a I icnch toven north ol Pans 

Maser relates that he Inst came acloss 
1 met s path twelve yeaisago when hisic 
seaich look him to Wavnn I here elder¬ 
ly residents still iecailed C h.nlotlc hei 
liftman soldier and latet hei ml nit son 
Alter locating I oiel says Masct a long 
seaich mlii the Ireitchnians past con¬ 
vinced hun that loict was indeed Hit 
lei s son I he lesemblance between 
Loict and Hitler is sti iking says Masei 
Pnilituluily when I otet lakes Ins glass¬ 
es olf, though of cout sc he has no nuts 
tache Still he is his father sson ■ 



Lorat in railway worker’s uniform 

"He u his/athei V son. " 
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Market Week 


On a volume of 94.790,280 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 50 27. down 50 foi the week end¬ 
ing Nov 4. 1977 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 809 94, down 
12 74 Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 91 58. down 1 03 Among significant 
\ v S t stocks 
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“The essence of knowledge is, 
having it, to apply it.” Confucius 

(55 I-479BC) 


For companies planning multinational strategies, 
we lui\e a notion that we may be helpful in both 
acquiring knowledge and applying it 

If vour compan\ is interested in gaining 
knowledge on a country-, or a continent, and 
ways ol reaching your customers who live there, 
we'd suggest you get in touch with your nearest 
TIME advertising sales office. 

There you will find facts that should prove 
helpful in drawing up sour marketing plan As 
for using this knowledge. \ou ma\ be suie we 
will have some definite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted to hear from sou. 

TIME 

For multinational marketing 
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Amidst a growing storm over his handling of the U.S. economy, President Carter does some deep thinking in the Oval Office 


The United States 


KeepingThem Guessing 

The economy is strong, hut businessmen fret about Carter's policies 

A (.cording to an old jdagc on Wall distui lied by the disagi cement between this week the Piesidcnt put off his sched- 
Strcet. the slock muikei can deal the White House and elusts consei vative tiled nine-nation trip abroad so that he 
L with good news and bad but it federal Reserve( hairman Arthur Ruins could be on hand for the showdown T.ie 
* cannot tackle uncertaints Last who is widely lespected in the business postponement only seised to make his 
week the maikct was coping with little community L eating stepped-up inflation Administration look more confused and 
but unceitainty. most of n emanating Burns scants to slow the giossth of the luddeiless than ever 
from the Os a 1 Office money supply farters hbeial economic 1 he stock market reacted to all these 

Jimmy C arter was in the midst of a adsisets atguc that too tight a rein may unceilamiies in predictable fashion it 
deepening crisis of confidence ssnh husi- send the economy into a laiKpm sank 'I he Dow Jones tndusiual average. 

nessmcn--and to a growing estenl. with 'There weie also a numhet of things the market's most widely watched barom- 

the public - over his handling of the ccon going on in Washington that could cost cter plunged dizzily to 800 85. its lowest 

oniy During the Piesideni s nine months businessmen billions of dollars, but no one level in two years T he diop is particu- 
in office, the economy has in fact pci- knew lor suie how many Carter signed laily unsettling because imestois legard 
formed quite well But in ihe past few into lass a mcasuic inueasing the $2 30 the 800 level as a psychological barner, 
weeks, economic growth has slackened an houi minimum wage to $2 65 in 1978 once it is breached, they feat an even 
the unemployment late hasstuhhornly te- and. by steps to $3 35 in 1981 Congress sleeper fall By week send the market had 
fused to edge downwaid. and inflation has wrangled over a Sivial Security tax in- recoveied slightly, to a closing Dow av- 
begurt to pick up speed - -not enough to ciease that by 1982 could be draining a eiage of 809 94 Nonetheless, since New 
justify fears of a downturn bul enough to total of $180 billion a year from woikcis Years fcve the Dow has plummeted 
convince many economists, bankets and and then employers The energy program 194 71 points an astonishing slide Gear- 
executives that Caitei still has no clear was being debated by a House-Senate con- ly the nosediving stock market is trying 
idea as to what to do about the economy ference committee With hard bargaining to delivei an unpleasant message to the 
In addition, businessmen are profoundly on the energy legislation about to begin nation 
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I On one level. Wall Street was re- 
I spending to some bad news The Labor 
Department reported that the unemploy - 
. mcnl rate for October was basically un¬ 
changed, at the disappointingly high rate ; 
of 1"/ Wholesale prices jumped 8' i in ! 
, thesamemonth the biggest increase since ! 

April and an augury that inflation s rate j 
' might be quickening Reflecting similar j 
woiries. the Eedeial Reserve System j 
again stepped hard on the monetary j 
btakes by selling Government securities 
to drain bank reserves and raise the cost ' 
of borrowing With oil impoils propelling 
ihe US balance of trade deficit toward 
an alarming $30 billion this year the dol- , 
lar last week skidded sharply against the ; 

■ lapanese yen, the West German maik ; 
and the Swiss franc ' Economically, con¬ 
ceded a White House aide, "it s been a rot- j 
ten week for the Adminisuauon I mean . 
n s bad enough to have businessmen and i 
MiKkholdeis causing all soils of commo- \ 
non without having to woriy about in- i 
lei national monev managers in London ! 
and Zurich uk» 



oie fundamentally, ihe stock 
maiket is mirioimg the busi¬ 
ness and financial community s 
deepening lack of confidence in 


lunmy ( artei s management of the econ¬ 


omy Says Du Pont < hanman Irsing Sha- 
mio I still think he is a man of gieal 
ability But he let himself get dtveiied by 


political slogans ralhet than sticking to 


his knitting Adds James M Howell 



er polls detect an even deeper public mal- performed unpiessively since the leces- 

aisc Of the people suiveyed by the Cal- sion ended in eaily 1975 and it has con- 

ifoinu pe>ll onlv 29C thought Carter was tinued to do so thiough the Carter pres- 

domp a gi\sd job as President The Har- idcncy By next year the LI S should have 

ns poll found in October that only 26'< a $2 trillion economy Real gross nation- 

of the public appioved of Carters han- al product is expected to rise by at least 

dling of the economy down from 46'! m S't this year, foi a total of about 15'i 

May Moieovei M ', of those suiveyed since the bottom of the recession Unem- 


>. luef economist loi the L irst National 
Bank of Boston Businessmen thrive on 
ctnainiy Ihe Piesident has bitten oft' 
hall a dozen big pi ejects and all of 
ihem geneiate a tremendous amount of 
niccrlainty 


thought that the counity was in a reces¬ 
sion a view not held by economists but 
one that indicates the depth of the pub- 

Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Bums 

Ifeaithuin al the monthh luncheons 


ploy mcnl has fallen by two percentage 
points during those same 2’. years In¬ 
flation was cut to an annual rate of 4 2'i 
in the thicc months ending in Septem¬ 
ber down fiom 12 2'» in 1974 Major re- 
| tailors repoit that sales surged in Octo- 


I louse Speaker lip O Neill, who is 
living haul to gel those big piojects 
through C ongiess forC artei is well aware 
of the business community s concern | 
< > Neill went up to Springfield. Mass last 
week to address a business group and he 
was shaken by the visceral animosity he 
found toward Carter ‘He's got them in a 
dither,’ said the Speaker “Hes got too j 
many balls in the an 

1 hus businessmen arc unusually cau 
'onus these days in planning foi the fu 
mie Accotding to a McGraw-Hill sur- j 
'ey they intend to increase real spending 
that is, after allowing for inflation—on 
new plant and equipment next yeai by 
only 3'z That would represent a sharp 
drop from this year's increase of about 
8';. which economists consider insuffi 
i lent Indeed, the Administration had 
hoped foi an 8 r i to 10'< increase in cap 
Hal spending next year to keep produc 
turn growing, bring down unemployment 
and continue the nation's recovery from 
she deep recession of 1973-75 

To a growing extent, the business 
men's pessimism is shared by the general 
public \ New York 
f -CBS News poll re¬ 
leased last week showed 
Carter s overall approv al 
rating slipping to 559} in 
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ber presaging a good Chr istmas shopping 
season Says C harles Schuli/e. chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 
‘ 'I he leccnt economic performance of the 
U S is m many respects the envy of oth¬ 
er industrial nations Yet theie appears 
to be less confidence in the future health 
of the American economy here at home 
than thete is abroad 

This perception is shaied by many 
businessmen and economists General 
Motors Chan man I hnrnas Aquinas Mui - 
phy regards the economy as "in the midst 
of a balanced expansion ' Both Murphy 
and Chrysler Chairman John Riccaido, 
in fact, pi edict that the 1978 model yeai 
(running from October 1977 toSeptemlier 
1978) will bring record sales of moie than 
15 million cars and trucks (The previous 
high, set ill 1973. was 14 million ) Irwin 
Kellner, economist at New York s Man 
ufacturers Hanover Bank agiees that the 
economy ts "in fine shape Adds I econ¬ 
omist Herbcit Neil of Chicago's Harris 
T rust ‘‘A solid recovery is going on " 

So why the gloom over the economy’’ 
Why the stock market bust' 1 One reason 
is widespread fears about next yeat Busi¬ 
nessmen and economists interviewed by 
Timi last week generally agreed Lhat real 
G N P will slow to a growth rate of about 
4 3G in 1978, unemployment will remain 
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stuck at about 7'; and inflation will in- 1 
cieasc to somethin? ovei 6'< Mme im¬ 
portant. almost all of them feat that the 1 
economy will tun into an an picket dur- 1 
ing the second halt ol next year just j 
about the time the impact of the new en- 1 
ergy and Social Secuutv taxes starts to 
be fell Says Albeit ( o\ piesidenl ol j 
I Met rill 1 Mich t conomtcs 1 conomic 
‘ hobgoblins of all shapes and si/es are | 
everywhere 

ost worrisome of all though, is j 
C ar lei s continuing failure to set | 
a strong direction on economic i 
policy Wc'ie adrift, com- 1 
plains Wisconsin Democrat Meniy Reuss. i 
chan man of the House Banking Commit- : 
tee “C artet will never win businessmen's j 
confidence by saving that he wants to be 1 
loved W hat businessmen respect rightly, t 
is mastery 

One way for C arter to demonstrate 
control would be to give some clear sig¬ 
nals on the ta\ package that he keeps . 
postponing as the energy debate drags on 1 
in Congress Carter originally wanted to i 
combine a ta\ cut (to stimulate the econ 
omyl with wide-iunging reforms (to make 
the Internal Revenue system snnplei and 
fairer) But some of his ideas including 
taxing capital gains at full rales and cut¬ 
ting m half the tax deduction lor the ta¬ 
bled three-martini lunch stirred intense 
opposition among businessmen Mote- 


The United States 



Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 

‘ .-I tot ten week fin the ‘IdniiniMianon 

House In the end. Administration aides 
expect C at let to spin his tax program into 
two parts Next year he will piohably pro¬ 
pose some minor, face-saving reforms 
such as a substantial tax cut and the ehm- 


over, many Congressmen do not want to j inaiion of the deduction for gasoline taxes 
tackle anything as controversial as the tax I that would help offset the effects of the 
system in an election year Says Tip i new energy and Social Security taxes The 


O Neill, without a trace of doubt The 
House is not going to pass a lax-icfoim 
hill next yeai 

As a result. Carter will have to re¬ 
draft his progi am Snangely enough how¬ 
ever he has not spent any time on it since 
mid-Oetohei Says one lax-policy maker 
“Work has slowed down and we're watt¬ 
ing for some devisions Horn the White 


si/e of the cut has not been delei mined 
but it may be larger than the Tteasuiy De¬ 
partment s proposed net cuts of $15 bil¬ 
lion T'hen in 1979, Cat let could send 
C ongress a tax bill that included his most 
contioveisial ideas foi reform, among 
them taxing capital gains as rcgulai in¬ 
come limiting the deduction foi home- 
mortgage interest to $10,000 a year and 
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i not permitting corporations to defer tax¬ 
es on then income ftom abroad 

In addition, the business community 
! wants Carter to lake a strong stand , 
j against inflation, which many executives j 
fcai mote than anything else On this 
i scoie the Admmistiation has damaged it- \ 
| self in their eyes hy feuding with Ailhur j 
\ Burns, 73 whose four-year term as chair- | 
; man of the I edeial Reserve expires Jan 
■ 31 Burns has emeiged as a champion in 
I the battle against inflation and virtually 
all the businessmen inlemewed by Timt 
1 say that C artei could greatly tcstorc their 
| confidence in the Administration by re- 
! appointing him The conseivative Burns 
j has been at loggei heads with the mote lib- 
, eial economists in the W'hitc House ovet 
I the rapidly giowmg money supply which 
he tegards as inflationary 

F oi mon hs. Burns has come close 
to giving Carter and his top eco¬ 
nomic advisers heartburn at their 
monthly luncheon discussions on 
| the economy Says an Admmistiation 
1 aide With hts ptofessotial style he lee- 
lutes them all on the dangers of infla¬ 
tion They ve heaid it all bcfoie hut he 
tepcats it every month Indeed lop Ad- 
ministialion economic advisers no long- 
ei hide their disagreement with Bums 
handling of monelaiy policy 

At issue is a complicated hu of mon- 
etaiy thcoiy known as veUx.il> which 
deals with how fast monev changes hands 
A fast rate means that the money supply 
- total shocking account deposits and 
cash in circulation -can be peimilled to 
grow slowly yet still keep the economy 
tolling in high geai Burns maintains that 
velocity is high at piesent and that, at 
the same time the money supply is glow¬ 
ing Uxi quickly, it was up $1 4 billion in 
the week ending Oct 26 I hus the I ed- 
eral Reseive has been me leasing short- 
leim mieiest rates to slow the increase in 
— the money supply On the 

n ’ olhet hand CE\ Chau- 

'■ man Schult/e, the Admin- 

L istialion's most vocal crit- 

i| - ic of Burns holds that 

I ; velocity is declining and 

I 4k that if the Fed does not in¬ 
ti ** . „ crease the money supply, 

v. j), f * ' intetest rates will shoot up 

* and economy will be 
-• in danger ol going into a 
fctgCHo- ' recessionary tailspin 

In the giowmg con- 
^* flict, membeis of the Ad- 

J ministiation have criti¬ 

cized Bums policies on 
> four occasions, and the 

’ hard-nosed Ted chairman 

has replied m kind In his 
,, / view, business profits are 

L. ^ i-Ml too low and something 

must be done to increase 
them to prevent economic 
recovery from petering 
out Two weeks ago he 
"W declared "Anyone who . 
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wonders why capital spending has been 
so halting or why stock puces have be¬ 
haved so poorly for so long would be well 
advised to study this dismal record of what 
American business has been earning' In¬ 
deed, a Wall Street Journal survey last 
week found that analysts expect corpo- 
iate balance sheets to take a turn for the 
worse next year, which could mean a fur¬ 
ther slash in capital-investment plans and 
even a cut in dividends 

Like many other economists, liberal 
and conservative. Burns compares the 
present situation with that of the early 
1960s and reaches for the same magic so¬ 
lution ' bold" tax cuts After all, the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson tax cut of 1964 ushered in 
the fondly remembered boom of the mid¬ 
dle and late 60s Why not try again’ 
Burns urges i eductions for indiv iduals and 


corporations and, to spur business spend¬ 
ing on plant and equipment, liberalized 
tax depreciation rules and a higher in¬ 
vestment tax credit than the current I0‘; 

Some hands in Washington suspect 
that Bums has encouraged the argument 
with the White House to rally business¬ 
men behind him. theieby impioving his 
chances for reappointment or at least 
making it moie likely that his successor 
will not be too libeial Administration 
aides say Caller has not even begun to 
considci whether to keep Burns That is 
January's decision, they say, not Novem¬ 
bers But postponement of a decision on 
Burns, just like the delay on the tax pack¬ 
age. unsettles the business community and 
adds to the foices that aic lessening 
chances foi a robust economy in the sec¬ 
ond year oftheC alter Administration ■ 


before Congress reconvenes They settled 
on the third option, recognizing that be¬ 
cause of the difficulty in lining up so many 
heads of state. Cartel might have to visit 
the nine nations in two separate journeys 
'I he postponement is an embairuss- 
ment to the enure Administration, since 
it contributes to the impression of a C hief 
I xecutive who is losing eontiol of events 
f he switch in plans was a particular dis¬ 
appointment to Brzezinski who had mas- 
lerminded the trip But it came as some¬ 
thing of a relief to many of ( ai tei s aides, 
including Vance, who all along had ques¬ 
tioned the wisdom of the expedition, even 
though Vance defended it in public Dur¬ 
ing Iasi year s pi evidential campaign, C ar¬ 
id said he would not travel abroad in his 
lust veai in office Yet he had already at- 
lended the London summit m May and 


Carter Decides to Stay Home 

He puts off a big trip to fight a big battle 

T heie is no better tonic for a President j 
in tiouble than a tour of the hoitzon j 
aboard Air foice One Red-cat pel wel- . 
a'mes and cheering crowds in fai-olT ' 
places boost his moiale and make him a 
woiId statesman not just a politician to I 
the folks back home Jimmy C alter pre- • 

-cubed for himself precisely that tonic ( 
last September he was suffering j do- ; 
dine in the polls and his closest ad- | 
user Beit 1 .nice, was fighting a losing i 
battle foi his job ( aitei planned to visit 1 
nine countries in eleven days starting I 
Nov 22 But last week he decided to i 
call off the four-continent whirlwind | 
and thus became the first President to : 
unpack his bags on the eve of a major. an- ! 
nounccd foreign tup since Dwight l-.i- ! 
senhower was prevented from going to j 
Japan in I960 because of anti-American j 
i lots by left-wing Japanese students 

(."alters leason foi the dramatic ! 
change in plans his eneigy program, the j 
No 1 item on his agenda, was nearing a ! 
ci isis point in Congress Whether his pro- I 
posals would be accepted, he felt, depend¬ 
ed on his being on hand to cajole wa¬ 
vering legislators How would it look. his 
political advisers asked, if the President 
were off motorcading through the streets 
of Lagos. Nigeria, or lunching with the 
•Shah of Iran when they were frantically 
Hying to teach him on the phone so that 
tie could talk to a tecalcitranl Senator'’ 

1 or weeks Carter had been underscoring 
his concern about the fate of the energy 
bill by thieatemng to sacrifice his trip 
ahroad for the sake of a last-minute, all- 
■ out onslaught on Capitol Hill The threat 
had become a promise and it was a prom¬ 
ise he had to keep 

At 7 30 Friday morning. Carter met 
with Vice President Walter Mondale. Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance and National 
•Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski in 
! tl| e Oval Office for an hour and 25 min¬ 
utes They confronted three options go 
ahead with the trip, cancel it, or postpone Brz ezin ski In his White House office 
1 until late December or early January, A grab bag with no common theme 
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lieie he was preparing to plunge into a 
grab bag of nations i Brazil, Venezuela. Ni¬ 
geria Saudi Aiabm India Iran I ranee. 
Poland and Belgium) with little hope of 
emerging with a common theme oi co- 
heient message I he inclusion of Bia/il 
and Iran ruled out an overall emphasis 
on human rights, and the I uropcan poi- 
tion made it difficult to bill the exercise 
as a courtesy call on the Thud World 
Brzezinski spoke of highlighting out 
emerging relationships,' hut that ratio¬ 
nale evoked little enthusiasm at I oggy 
Bottom ' Ty (ical Brzezinski,' scoffed one 
State Department official He has no at¬ 
tention span, so he has the President 
jumping aiound like a frog 

I n the places wheie Carter intended to 
land, word of the cancellation produced 
disappointment naturally enough War¬ 
saw s two main Western-built hotels, the 
Forum and the Victoria Inlcr-Conltnen- 
tal, have long been icfusing tourist hook¬ 
ings foi the tifro weeks beginning Nov 
24 and a brand-new press club was to be 
specially opened for C arters arrival The 
government of Ldwaid Cneiek had high 
hopes that the visit would produce tan¬ 
gible benefits in Hade and other econom¬ 
ic exchanges In Biazjl, the change of 
plans added a layer of glare ice lo an al¬ 
ready chilly relationship I he Brazilians 
had hoped that Carters visit would ease 
tensions centering on nuclear prolifer¬ 
ation and human r ighls -between the two 
countries Cartel created anolhei kind of 
scheduling pioblem for himsell in Paris 
I'nless he can cash his rain check by ear¬ 
ly 1978, the Piesident will run smack into 
Lrance s March elections, the I tench left 
might well accuse him of giving an un¬ 
fair boost to President Valery Discard 
d FsUmgand his allies 

In addition, now that the trip has been 
postponed Carter is in moredanpei of ap¬ 
pear mg paralvzed in the eyes of some for¬ 
eign observers While he may have given 
himself no choice but to stay home this 
month he has raised even highei the 
stakes- -and the visibility of his gambit 
on behalf of his energy bill Now if he 
is still unable lo gel the energy package 
he wants, his failure will have a world¬ 
wide audience ■ 



The United States 


Helms Makes a Deal 

| Ex-CIA chief's convict ion shows shift in attitudes about spying 


O ne uf ihe undncsi pioblemx mhciit 
ed In the ( am i Vlmimstiaiion was 
the case dl Im met < Pv Director Richard 
M Helms li brought into play questions 
of national si<. in its Itnaliv perjurs and. 
in some nass the futuieol the intelligence 
agencv and its directors I asL week the 
case vsas settled in a manner that did not 
completcls satisfy anybody hut seemed a 
thoroughly itMsonahle compiomise 

Helms difficulties dale hack to 197? 
when the Senate I orcign Relations C om- 
inittce was neighing his nomination as 
1' S Ambassador to 1 1 an I vs ice the com¬ 
mittee quizzed him in closed sessions 
about sO'etl I S effotts to picvenl Sal- 


| vador Allende Ciossens Irom becoming 
I President of C hile m 1970 Twice Helms 
| in effect lied 

Jimmv C’artci's Justice Department 
could have chosen not to prosecute the 
now retired ambassador at all or at the 
opposite exttenie to charge him with two 
felony counts of perjury each edilying a 
maximum tivc-yeai prison sentence and 
a 5>2 000 tine I he department uxik a mid¬ 
dle course, charging the 64-yeai old 
Helms with two misdemeanor counts of 
failing to answer senator lal questions ' ful¬ 
ly completely and accuiately flic pen¬ 
alty on each count is ?0 days to a year in 
jail and a fine of S100 to SI 000 

Carter and Attorney General Grrfhn 
Bell hn on that solution after months of 


bargaining with Helms and Ins attorney, 
the celebiated I dwaid Bennett Williams 
Helms lawvei maintained that if his cli¬ 
ent went to tiial on nu'ic setious chaiges 
an adequate defense would requite that 
national seciets lie divulged 1 his was an 
iiomc shill throughout his king eaieei 
Helms had taken many nsks even put¬ 
ting his life on tile line when he had been 
a coveil agent to pioleci the nation s 
secrets 

Bell took the llueat seriously He told 
Williams that il Helms would plead nolo 
t onit nt/cio i ii(i i oiliest I m lealily an ad¬ 
mission (>f guilt -to the misdemeanors 
the lustive I)epaiInienl would support 


Helms insistence that his accumulated 
fcdeial pension rights be protected and 
would recommend that he not be nnpris 
oned this bargain was intended to en¬ 
sure that no national secrets vvoulrj be en- 
dangeied at a trial At the same time it 
would demonstrate that the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration is in accord wuh Congress 
that even c'Ia chiefs aie accountable to 
both the public and the law 

After Helms agreed to cop the plea 
and all details were worked out the Jus¬ 
tice Department whisked him into the 
federal courtroom of Judge Barrington D 
Parker in Washington without notice As¬ 
sistant Attorney General Benjamin R 
Crviletti presented a three-page ' state¬ 
ment ciffacts "towhich Helms had agreed 


In essence it said that when Helfnn, les- ] 
lifted on Feb 7 1973, and March 6.1973 j 
he was fully aware that the ciA in 1970 ; 
had secretly funded anti Allende propa- i 
ganda financed groups opposed to Allen- j 
de applied economic pressure on Chil- ' 
can nulitaiv foices to ihwatt Allende s '■ 
scledion and discussed with the Inter- ! 
national Telephone & Telegraph Coip 1 
the suppoi l of candidates opposing Allen- ' 
de The actions had been approved by the , 
40 Committee of the National Sec truly 
Council under President Richard Nixon 
But Helms had testified that the CT \ had 1 
not tried to influence the election All the 
dibits tailed m any event as Allende won 
nanowly in September 1970 

C iviletn told the judge the misdemcan- 
ot no-contest plea was fan and just 
Bunging Helms to trial he said would 
involve liemendous costs ro the I'nited 
States and nug.ht icopaidize national sc- 
ciets Helms nuneovei had peiloimcO 
(Uitstaiiding services to the l imed Stales 
lioveinmcnt dining a most distm 
guished career 

On his lawyer s advice Helms made 
a jicisonnl plea t(' Judge Pnrkei Dining 
ill-. Senale leslimonv he said 1 lounvl , 
myself in a jiosiiion ol eonllici I had i 
sworn me oath to piesei ve cel tain seciets ’ 
I didn t want to lie I didn I warn to ■ 
mislead the committee I was simplv liv- , 
mg to tind nix wav thiough a veiv J if 
tic till situatK'n m which I lound mvsell 
Helms said he nonetheless agreed with 
the chaiges against him although he un- 
deislood thtie is to he no jail sentence 
and I will he able to continue to get my 
pension Ilom the ll S Ciovemmenl i 

Paiker theicupon jolled Helms, Wil¬ 
liams and C ivilelti bv declining to wrap 
up tile deal right then and there When 
W illiams demuned Paiker asked You 
had hoped that 1 would sentence him to¬ 
day 1 Replied W illiams Both the Gov- ■ 
einment and 1 had hoped that you would , 
do that The nidge was not to be hu- 
ued Well Mi Williams I am like a : 
ship without a iudder I am a fish out of 
the sea 1 do not have any report oi any¬ 
thing to aid me in sentencing 

lour days latci Parkers eouitroom 
was jammed with repor tei s and spectators ! 
as he made his decision T he judge came ! 
(’n like a tigei scolding Helms 'You now ; 
stand before this court in disgiaee and ; 
shame Theie are those employed in [ 
the liitelligence-secuiilv community who 
feel that they have a license to operate 
fieely outside the dictates of the law 
No one, whatever his position, is above 
the law Then Parker turned pussycat 
He meekly accepted the prearranged deal, 
fining Helms S2.000 and suspending a 
two-year sentence Outside the court 
Helms declaied "1 don't feel disgraced 
at all ‘ Added Williams 1 He is going to 
wear this conviction like a badge of hon¬ 
or He'll wear it like a banner " 

The plea bargain came undei imme¬ 
diate attack Said Democratic Senator 



After a scolding and a suspended sentence. Lawyer Williams and Helms leave court 

SWkiny the line between a piihlu aioountiny unit an opei atumal unpin aim 
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: Frank Church, chairman of a Senate com- ] 
mittee that had probed CIA activities in j 
; Chile ' 1 thought there was to be an end I 

■ to the double standard of justice for the , 
! big shots Apparently. Helms was just loo ; 

hot to handle " Republican Senator How j 
ard Baker, a member of the C’huich com- j 
mittee. was more sympathetic The ease | 
said Baker, was ' handled about as well i 

■ as it could have been under the | 

circumstances" i 


H elms' sympathizers aigued that the ' 
e.x-duector was the victim of a change j 
in the rules in the middle of the game 
Waller Pfor/.heimei. who tcliied in 1974 
as the fit's assistant geneial counsel ' 
notes that from the tune the agency was ' 
created in 1947. members wtie no' re¬ 
quired to answei any questions about op- | 
crations - unless the questions wcic posed ' 
hv the appropriate congressional over- i 
sighl committee When 'outsideis' on 
other congiession.il committees asked 
tioublesome questions says Pfor/heimei ! 
( 1 \ peisonnel refened them to the chan- ; 
men of the House and Senate Aimed Ser¬ 
vices and Appropi muons subcommittees . 
which had oversight duties "1 have nov¬ 
el heaid ofa case where the duectoi lailed j 
lo answer the questions of oui oversight 
committees insists Pfoi/heimei 1 know , 
Dick lived up to that John A Met one 
who directed the agency fioni 196 1 to 
1965 agiees that Helms mistake was m 
consenting lo testify on sensitive 11 \ mat- ; 
lets befote the Senate 1 oreign Relations ; 
< ommittec. which was not one of the j 
oveisight committees Some sources sug¬ 
gest that Helms sc' badly wanted to be- ' 
come Ambassador to Iran that he let am¬ 
bition cloud his judgment 

Not surpnsingly other formci c t<\ di- i 
lectors weie sympathetic to Helms 1 
George Bush said the case "should have ! 
l>een dismissed " William Colby said that , 
Mr Helms was trying to keep a secret j 
as he was supposed to" under presidential | 
direction and was caught in a change in : 
which "American intelligence is going to | 
operate under American law " Lneigv ; 
Secretary James Schlesmget insisted, ‘ It 
is a shame that Dick Helms should have 
been tn court at all It would have been a 
national disgrace had the outcome been 
more severe He should treat the episode i 
like a dueling scar- -it underscores his ser- j 


vice to his country 

The debate is far from over The law j 
requires that witnesses testify truthfully j 
before congressional committees- -but it i 
does not require that Congressmen keep ! 
their mouths shut Even when testifying ! 


before the congressional oversight com- ! 
mittee, a CIA chief might be uneasy about j 


blowing the cover of a current operation 


or exposing the methods and personnel 
of past piojects Despite the Helms case, 
drawing the line between an ultimate pub¬ 
lic accounting and a current operational 
imperative will always remain a difficult 
task for those who direct clandestine op¬ 


erations a broad 
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The United States _ 

The Presidency - Hugh Sidey 

Staying a Step Ahead of Them 

R ichaid Helms mav be the closest ih.ng lo a maslei spy that Ameiica can 
claim lie was not a James Bond loammg the world in exotic machines, 
wooing (and alwavs winning) dazzling women vanquishing villains beneath the 
sea and in the an Pei haps he came closci to M Bond s legendary boss who 
sent 007 on his jout nevs down the wot Id s back alleys But even in the courtroom 
last week wheie I lelms was given his S2 000 lint and suspended sentence for mis¬ 
leading Senatois about the Cl Vs elToils to keep Salvadoi Allcnde (Jossens from 
becoming President of ( hile Iheie was (he smell of adventure about him 

1 hough Helms ictiied fiom the intelligence business in 1973 his mind and 
his hcail siiII exploit’ the woi Id, striking flinty spai ks when they encouniei in Ihe 
newspapers old adveisancs fiom the Kremlin oi [ .tst (icimans oi t uha 1 oi 31 
years Dick Helms fought the silent war with lenorists killeis subversives, guei- 
nllas and power maniacs who would have smashed then way to autlionly C nsp 
handkerchief tucked m his glen-plaid In east pocket shod in 1\> 1 eaguc loafeis. 
Helms stayed a step oi two ahead of them all He was faster sharpei and yes at 
times moic brutal II he had not been he would have been hied 

So m the warm moist nights of last week Dick Helms sipped a little Iranian 
vodka (straight osei icci and played a little bridge with his family ihe made lour 
spades with ease) He lunched with old agency colleagues, who gave him a long 

sn .. t standing ovation and over his piotcsts 
passed atound a pot for money to help 
him pay his fine He seemed to be wry¬ 
ly accepting the next chaplet of a spy s 
life Instead of a medal for brilliant, 
selfless service he was convicted of a 
misdemeanor 

What neithci C ongress nor the bu- 
reauo jcv could lake away from Helms 
was three decades of memones chal¬ 
lenge and exhilaiation - a tecoid be¬ 
yond the grasp of people like Scnatoi 
Fiank Church, an unielcntmg Helms 
critic Helms helped tug the strings 
that toppled the left-leaning Mossa¬ 
degh in Iran and biought 25 years of 
comparative stability to that nation 
His thumbprint is somewhere in the 
overthiow ol Guatemala s Jacobo Ar- 
benz. an open Communist sympathizer 
and anotliei destabilizing force in the 
Chile's Allende shortly before his death fiagilc years after Woild Wai II 

Helms wiiiked on the U-2 pioject. 
which Nought us oui tirst aei tal photographic views of Soviet militai v capability 
and latei warned us of the Cuban missile crisis He was pail of the undercover se¬ 
duction of Soviet Spies Oleg Pcnkovsky and I’yoti Popov the lormei passing 
along a manual on the held operation of Russian nuclear missiles 

Helms loved the big tunnel that the spooks dug into last Cieiinany in 
1956 so that they could tap into the phone cables I in months U S intel¬ 
ligence was able to listen to secrets that reached all Ihe way back to Moscow 
VC hen he tells that one Helms breaks into a big gun It cost next lo nothing 
Not a life was lost 

Ten days befoie the 1967 wat in the Middle Last Helms sent I yndou John¬ 
son a memo saying that wai was coming At one of I BJ s Tuesday lunches 
the next year. Helms quietly told the Piexidenl that Soviet forces on the border 
of Czechoslovakia had lopped ofl their gas tanks, issued ammunition and would 
soon roll to crush Dubcek liberalism The only thing Helms did not know was 
ihe exact moment the men in the kremlin would make up then mind lo move 
T hey did that night 

Helms was involved in putting up the fust photo satellite aflei ihe V-2 had 
been discovered and downed In his time the Clomai / xplom the ship de¬ 
signed to taise the sunken Soviet submarine and its nuclear sends in the Pa¬ 
cific, was conceived and put into motion And there was lots more 

So in the end it cost him two thousand bucks Probably a baigain as things 
go in the spv business 





The United States 


The Honorable Schoolboy 

An FBI effort to recruit by blackmail backfires 


F m >c\m intelligence operatives in 
Moiimi .uni Washmglon have tend 
ed to icgaul pe.ii.elul coexistence and 
mine icecnily detente as a continuation 
of the mid war by othei means Spies have 
used the piohleiation of offkial contacts 
between I ast and \V est to move bai k and 
foith and eounteispies have reailed ac- 
coidinglv I vci suin' a Soviet-American 
student exchange program was estab¬ 
lished in ls»5S the I hi which is lesponsi 
ble foi countei espionage in the US has 
been on the limkoul loi agents of the So¬ 
viet seuet police 01 Kl.H operating tin 
dereovei as v isilmg students and seholais 




vffOk i 


lailiei this yea/ the I HI botched an at¬ 
tempt to blackmail a Soviet student into 
becoming an inhnmant Soviet and 
American officials have tiled to pievent 
publicity hut 7 imi has learned that the 
incident provoked piolesls fioni the So¬ 
viet embassy in Washington and genet- 
aled tensions lietween the i HI and State 
Department that are still uni evolved 

The target of the l Hi opeiation was 
Andrei Robeitovich 1 usis J7 a postdoc - 
toial exchange student who did leseuich 
on metal oxides in the physics department 
at Cornell University during ihe I97H-77 
academic year Lusis age made him sus 
peel to the l HI Wasn t he a little old to 
be just another schoolboy’’ the but can 
asked itself Perhaps his studies back in 
the USSR had included mtcropholog- 
taphy and other spooky skills at a special 
KUH training center The bureau placed 
him under surveillance 


In April the I HI learned that lusis 
planned to visit three other Soviet slu 
dents at then apaiiment ncai Boston C ol- 
lege Living neat by was a Boston Col¬ 
lege piaduatc student a woman in het 
20 s who had taken on assignments fot 
the hnieau on a pad time basis i hi held 
agents asked het to get to know L usis and 
his companions in hopes of obtaining in¬ 
formation She got to know one of the stu¬ 
dents and joined the gioup loi a dunk 
then staved with the pat tv as it moved to 
anothci apadmeiu wheie mote licjuoi 
was seived 

Vcotdinp to the woman sonic lime 


r 


,iy\ St 






dtirmg that evening she was chugged and 
: woke up naked m bed with 1 usis, who 
: was trying to tape hei She claims that 
1 she pushed him away got iltessed tan 
out of the apartment and repotted the at¬ 
tempted rape to her I lit supci iois 
1 At this poult the I HI held office in 
Boston turned the case ovei to buieau 
headciuaitets in Washington lames Ad¬ 
ams. assistant to lame-duck Director 
, C larencc Kellev, was responsible for the 
■ decision to recruit Lusis as an agent oi if 
il turned out he was aheady working for 
the tcGH. to tuin' him thiough black¬ 
mail into a double agent Routinely the 
agency notified the State Department of 
its plans 

The State Department, which had ob¬ 
jected to l HI tactics in the past was par¬ 
ticularly displeased by the timing of the 
l.usis case Soviet-Amencan relations 
were deteriorating dangerously Secretary 


of Slate Cyrus Vance and his advisers 
wete tegtouping after their disasttous 
week in Moscow in Match and prepar¬ 
ing to meet Soviet Foieign Ministei An- 
diei Ciiomyko tn Geneva m May The 
L 1 S S R desk at Stale argued strenuously 
that the l HI s proposed blackmail attempt 
thieatencd to jeopardize Soviet-Amencan 
relations at the woist possible time The 
i l\ suppotlcd Slate noting it had noth¬ 
ing in its hies to indicate I usis was a Klrlt 
lie.ivv But exeicistng its license to con¬ 
duct domestic countetespionage the r Hi 
decided logoahtad anyway 

Agents conti wiled I usis with the 
womans accusation of attempted rape 
He was m deep trouble they warned he 
faced ci immal charges in the U S and dis¬ 
grace possibly punishment back m the 
USSR But if he became an informant 
about Soviet activities in tin l S and con¬ 
tinued lovixipciate with American mtel- 
huencc when he returned home the uf- 
lan could be hushed up 

Inthiscase at least the schoolboy re¬ 
mained honorable He reported the this 
(hie.it to the Soviet embassv in Washing¬ 
ton which m Inin protested to the Stale 
Dcpailmenl Deputy Sccttl.uy ot Slate 
W.iiicn ( hnslophci complained to the 
W hite llousi about the I 111 s distegaid ol 
the Stale Depailment and Joseph Dul¬ 
les then Assistant Sectel.uv of State lor 
I cliic.ilion.il and < ultuial Alfaus uh> k the 
mallei up with We President Waltei 
Mondale At least one indignant official 
accused l HI hard lineis of deliheialely 
trying to sabotage detente Much more 
likely I III Inneaiicrats vveie stubbornly 
and ham-handciilv doing what thev con- 
sideiod to be then |ob 

O ne upshot the incident contnhiited 
to the establishment ol a high-level 
interagency committee to cooidinale all 
Government initiatives that might alfect 
US-Soviet lelaiions Nofuithei attempts 
weie made to leciuit I usis and he te- 
liuned to the USSR in June But the 
running feud still goes on between the 
State Dcpaiintent and the t Hi over wheth¬ 
er Soviet exchange students should be fair 
game loi recruitment attempts Vance 
and /higniew Br /ezinski have discussed 
the possibility of new policy guidelines to 
govern I 111 counterespionage operations 
While relatively few cases come to 
light such incidents aie quite common 
on both sides Just how common became 
clear last month, when the U S shat ply 
piotested a etude attempt by the KGH to 
blackmail a Polish-born American dip¬ 
lomat Constantine Waivanv 53, using 
piefabucated evidence of waitime collab- 
otalien with the Nazis Some Slate De¬ 
partment officials, still funous about the 
I usis case suspect the attempted black¬ 
mail of Warvartv was a Sennet retaliation 
foi the schoolboy affair More likely, the 
two incidents were unielated. except as 
twin pieces of evidence that spooks will 
be spooks, it seems, regardless of the ini¬ 
tials under which they operate ■ 
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All the way 

to the U.S.A. 
NONSTOP 


from 


Now you can fly Pan Am nonstop 
more places in the Pacific to the U.S.A. 


nOM ' have he only 747SP nonstop service to Los Angeles from Sydney and from Auckland. 

We also have the only nonstop service from Hong Kong to San Francisco. That's in addition to our popul 
nonstop flights o Los Angeles and San Francisco from Tokyo. And our 747SP nonstop from Tokyo 
to New York is the businessman's favorite timesaver. We do it all nonstop... just for you 



Experience makes the difference. 


The United Sta tes 

set up an economic-sanctions committee 
One problem with the lactic is that 
most conventions aie planned—and 
booked- fai in advance and the oigani- 
/ations aie often locked into contracts 
with convention cenleis The 54 000- 
member Amencan Home Economics As¬ 
sociation for example willmgly canceled 
its plans lot a 1980 convention in I as Ve¬ 
gas but will still meet in New Orleans 
in 1978 and St Louis in 1979 Both cities 
aie in non-I RA states 

Another catch cities thicalencd by 
the boycott sa> lhe> would gladly pass 
the I RA if only it vveie up to them But 
bv and large they claim it is more con¬ 
servative rural volets who have held up 
passage ol the amendment 

Nonetheless, on the iheoiv that all is 
fan in political waifaicand th.iieveiy lit¬ 
tle bit will help, the 1 RA pioponents aie 
pressing ahead with the boycott They aie 
now considering similai bovcolts of in¬ 
dividual tours and vacations in noniati- 
fvmg slates Says optimistic sow Pies- 
ident I.leanor Snieal ‘Resolutions are 
spreading through oigani/ations like 
wildliie It wouldn l be happening with¬ 
out tremendous support ■ 


ERA Now? 

Hell hath no fury . 

T ime is tunning out foi the l qiidl 
Rights Amendment which would 
guarantee legal equality foi both sexes 
Only three nunc state legislatures must 
join the that have already approved 
the measure foi the I RA to achieve rati¬ 
fication b> thiec-quarters of the states 
- necessary to make it the 27th Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution But after a sei les 
of stunning defeats earlier this year in 
Honda, Illinois, Nevada and North Cai- 
olina. pio-t RA foices have been in a race 
against the calendar w hen t 'ongress oi ig- 
inally passed the IRA in 1972, it stipu¬ 
lated that the states must approve it with¬ 
in seven years, by March 22 1979 

Last week I ra proponents weie 
heartened when the Justice Depaitmenl 
notified Congress that the deadline may 
be extended by a new ad of Congress 
Meanwhile supporters think thev have 
found a new weapon in then tight foi un¬ 
ification uneconomic boycott 
The National Oigani/ation foi 
Women (NOW) has uiged other 
pro-t RA organizations not to hold 
conventions in the 15 states that 
have failed to mtify the amend¬ 
ment * Some 40 national political 
and professional groups— including 
the National L'dueation Associa¬ 
tion, the National Lawyers Guild 
and the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee—have agreed to take part in 
the boycott, and taigets are already 
feeling the pressure Miami Beach 
authorities reckon that then city 
has alieady lost S9 million in for¬ 
gone convention business as a ic- 
sult For its part, now estimates the 
loss for New Orleans at S7 million 
Chicago, $15 million, las Vegas 
$30 million, Atlanta, $12 million 

T he boycott was boin last I ete¬ 
rnary as the Nevada legislature 
was voting on the IRA The Cal¬ 
ifornia branches of now and of 
the League of Women Voters took 
out a small ad in the San 1 lan- 
cisco Chronicle uiging weekend 
gamblers to stay away from I as 
Vegas, Lake Tahoe and othei Ne¬ 
vada gambling spots Recalls Jcanc 
Bendorf. chan man of the chapter's 
political task foice ' Nevada Gov¬ 
ernor Mike O'Callaghan called and 
sei earned at us to stop any fuither 
ads W'e realized we had hit a pres¬ 
sure point 1 At a meeting in Feb¬ 
ruary, the NOW national board 


•Slates that have not rauhed Alabama Ar 
izona Aikansas Honda Oeoipia Illinois 
Louisiana Mississippi. Missouri Nevada 
North Carolina Oklahoma Souih Carolina New tactic: NOW President Eleanor Smeal 




Utah. Virginia Idaho. Nebraska and Ten 
I lessee have voted 10 rescind approval 


A pressure point when the Covet not said "Ouch 


SBA No! 

A disastrous program I 

W 'hen the two-ycai dioughl first 
parched much of the country in 
1976 faimeis cued that unless Wash¬ 
ington came to then rescue they faced 
financial ruin Congiess obliged by mak¬ 
ing the farmers eligible for easy-to-get, 
easy-to-iepay loans under the Small Busi¬ 
ness Admmistiation s disasiet relief pro¬ 
gram Now faimers in some aieas aie 
afflicted not by drought but by harvests 
so bountiful that prices have fallen So 
back to the trough of fedeial aid they 
have come- in a stampede They have 
made such a lun on the SliA faim loans 
that admimstialois who once budgeted 
their largesse at $750 million have had 
to go back to Congiess and ask foi $1 4 
billion more - and the demand is ex 
peeled to soar to 5>4 6 billion by next Au¬ 
gust 1 he mia piogiam itself laces ruin 
Some faimers were, and still aie gen¬ 
uinely on the bunk of disastei and gen¬ 
uinely in need of fcdiial icliel But in 
many cases the avatlabilitv of the 
; emeigencv loans has been simply 
, unvvaiianled I he mia oveigcnei- 
ously declared a full two-thuds of 
all US counties disastei areas arid 
theiefoie eligible foi the loans 

Noi should fanners necessarily 
be faulted foi accepting the man 
ey when C ongiess holds it out I hey 
can boirow as much as $250 000, 
to be repaid in up to 20 years at 
the virtual giveaway mieiest rate 
of Vi i he eligibility mles, more¬ 
over. were written so loosely that 
fai moic fanners qualify than any¬ 
one expected Sadly concedes Dem¬ 
ocratic Congiessman Robert Giai- 
mo whose House Budget Commit¬ 
tee has tried in vam to keep a ltd 
on the progiam's oveiflowing costs 
'Any businessman, whether he's 
a farmer ot not would be mad 
not to take a loan with such a gen¬ 
erous interest late 

T he Government's predicament 
can he blamed on both congres¬ 
sional and bureaucratic shortsight¬ 
edness Normally after diougnts or 
other natural disasteis, farmers had 
got aid thiough the banners Home 
Administration But thai agency, 
run by the Agriculture Department, 
made us loans hard to come by An 
applicant's credit lecord was scru¬ 
tinized closely and his loan request 
reviewed by a committee of local 
farmers and FHA officials quite like¬ 
ly to know his real needs These 
committees then kept tabs on a loan 
recipient to make sure he spent the 
money foi the intended purpose It 
was partly because farmers com¬ 
plained about the stringency of 
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thdie rules that Congress required the sba 
to include farmers in its loan programs 
Neither Congress nor the sba made the 
requirements tight enough and, amazing¬ 
ly, neither foresaw the demand for such 
easy loans 

t ike Giaimo m the House. Demoei at- 
ic Senator Edmund Muskie. chairman of 
the Senate Budget Committee, tried to 
keep appropriations for the sba farm 
loans to the original $750 million budget 
But he was overpowered by Senators with 


large constituencies of farmers—ironical¬ 
ly including a number of anti-Big Gov¬ 
ernment, pro-free enterprise conserva¬ 
tives like South Catohna’s Strom 
Thurmond and Georgia's Sam Nunn 
Last month Congress approved a supple¬ 
mental appiopnalton of $1 4 billion for 
the program 

Unless eligibility foi the loans is 
quickly limited more billions will be 
needed nevt year Gunmo hopes, at the 
least,-to gel the interest rate raised to 5' i 


—still a bargain when compared with 
the 7 5^ rate charged by banks to ma¬ 
jor corporations 

Meanwhile the Congressman can 
only point to the $50 billion to $(>0 bil¬ 
lion deficit in this year's federal budget 
and lament, ' The sba loan fund is set 
up to help people cope with an unusual 
disaster - one that happens once in a 
lifetime What has happened is that n 
has turned into a crop insurance pro¬ 
gram for agriculture " ■ 



H.M.S. Semaphore 

1 O the tune ol W 'hen / H as a Lad 

I he singing telegi am pa s sed a n a r 

When H'estein I'nioii said it did 
not pav 

Burnt San Ft ant isco only two 
year \ hath 

1 n<> lellow s thought the\ dgi w- it 
vet another ciack 

Soon they weie dot up/ml 
beautifully 

And in tv they have a lit m that sings 
bom \ea to sea 

So Western Onion quickly grew 

To some 70 meinbei s from the 
founding two 

i’ou can hire a finger to perform 
at void door 

For ju\t iH5 <custom lyrics cost 
more> 

They deliver then messages so 
skillfully 

That now they have a firm that 
sings from sea to sec 

And emulators soon came along 

Who offered attractions in addition 
to song 

There s a belly dancer, a 
ventriloquist too. 

And someone who 'll deliver a 
newscast to you 

They all deliver messages so 
skillfully 

That the fir ms are drawing notice 
now from sea to sea 

Sorry, Gilbert Thanks, Sullivan 


Americana 

Wheel Wham! 

„} There* arc some 20 million skateboarders 
• j careening about the stieets and sidewalks 
” of America these days and then bieak- 
neck antics will lead to no fewer than 
*' 175,000 injuries this yeai About 150 000 
; of them will require hospital treatment 
! The injury total projected by Washuig- 
, tons Consumer Pioduct Safety Conimis- 
1 sion lsdouble last year's arid really moves 
skatcboaidmg high up there on the list of 
, ha/aidous leisure activities 1 oi lhe lust 
lime it is expected to result in more inju- 
. ncs than non professional football <370- 
, OOOi and will lank second only to bicy¬ 
cling accidents (with 90 million cyclists 
1 I 2 million injuries arc anticipated Idi 
1 1977) I alalities are still a skateboaidnig 
rainy the commission has noted only 24 
: in lhe past foui yeais the result of head m- 
junes oi collision with automobiles lhe 
; majoi causes of all those accidents arc not 
i too surprising inexperience (37'; occui in 
i the Inst week of skateboaid use) and en- 
vuonmenlal conditions' -potholes, loi 


instance As a precaution against major 
\ and minor forms of wipeout the cornmis- 
i sion is strongly urging the wearing of safe- 
1 ty gear such as helmets, kneepads and 
, athletic shoes Safe skateboarding, it 
i seems does not lend itself to hanging ten 



| Competing for the (Hie!) 

| Highest Score 

I Electronic breath analyzers have long I 
i been standard equipment foi highway pa- 
1 tiolmcn Now they are* also leatuicd in 
! about 150 bais in at least eleven states 
{ land some 400 pubs in Canada as well) 

I A drinker meicly diops a quartet in a 
slot and blows in stiaw The machine 
then registers the alcohol level in his or 
hei blood In most stales, anyone with a 
reading of more than I0‘I alcohol in 


the blood is‘ considered legally diunk j 
One study ol Users showed that 10 r ; 
of ihose who Died the machine and were 
above the limit decided not to chance 
driving But most bar owners and cuslom- 
I eis consider the machine a gag item and | 
1 some even compete foi the highest score 
' In one I)es Moines cocktail lounge jwait- 
, ress tells of two regulars who tied for the 
| record ‘Yourc supposed to be dead if 
! you get the thing up to 50,' says she, but 
I these guys both scored 49 and they didn't 
’ even look bad 


i 

i 


i 


I 

l 


I 
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Storming of the Winter Palace in Leningrad In October 1917; insets: Lenin m Moscow in 1919 and Stalin in his capital during World War II 


Time Essay 

The Russian Revolution Turns 60 


N o project this sale of the supernatural ever promised such 
metamoiphoses The gieut Communist engine that kicked 
over when the Winlet Palace fell would change human natuie 
itself Man would, predicted 1 eon Tioisky become immea¬ 
surably stronger wisei and subtler His body will become 
moie hatmoni/ed, his voice moie musical The aveiagc hu¬ 
man type will rise to the heights ol an Ai istolle a Goethe, a 
Mats" I wking back ovei 60 yeais of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution, Soviet President I eonid Brezhnev last week pionounced 
the stupendous enterprise a success ' C onuades no event in 
wot Id history has had such a ptofound and lasting effect on 
mankind as the great October Socialist Revolution * Lis¬ 
tening to Brezhnev s grandiloquence was an audience that 
included Socialist and C ommumsl leadens fiom all ovei the 
world who had gathered in Moscow to do homage to the Rev¬ 
olution The capital's streets were festooned with red banners 
posters of the Polithuto stated out at the public everywhere 
To end the celebration, a Soviet armed-forces patade this 
week will bristle through Red Squate past the mausoleum 
where I emn—the now deified founder of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics - rests in his glass case 

"Most societies have (evolutions 01 claim to obseives 
Historian S Frederick Stair What made the Russian Rev¬ 
olution so important was that it made more extensive claims 
foi itself than others had It was the lust to claim significance 
reaching into every comet of the globe and that's wheie its 
mythology came from ' How well does that mythology squate 
with reality’ Many different measures must be applied to 
judge the successes and failures of the immense, visionary and 
often brutal venture 

In material terms, the Revoltiuon has succeeded fairly 
well in many areas Today Lenin s hens preside over a for- 

*The Soviets celebrate then October Revolution on Nov 7 because in 1717 ihc 
tounliv kt-pl time by Ihc Julian calcndai winch Mil II davs behind the Giegn 
nan culendar used in the West 1 he Russians adopted the Gregorian in 19th 

’ ’ 26 ’ "" ." 


! midablc superpower that afloi sis decades lumbcis about the ■ 
world in all the panoply and menace of one ol histoiy's gieat 
I empires Some historians argue, plausibly enough, that Russia : 
, with its vast resources would have developed lust .is im- 1 

■ piessively oi bellei, tindei quite dilfeicnt management Nov- , 
eitheless the Russian L mpue that the Bolsheviks mhenicd in 

I 1917 was a fairly piimitivc vastness although some mduslii- i 
1 ali/ation had begun Despite its hloodv civil wai 1191X22), 

; Stalin s savage purges in the 30s and the devastations of j 
i World War II the Soviet Union lias nsen to nval Ametican j 
: influence mound the wot Id Russia has become the planet's i 
] leading pioducei of unde oil coal steel pig non locomotives I 
! mineral feitili/eis and othei products Soviet scientilic ac- 

■ complishments- from Sputnik to Sovu/ to two-headed dogs 
; -ate uneven but often dazzling 

T he 259 million people who live in the USSR s 15 rc- j 
publics do eri|oy certain material advantages Officially, j 
I theie is no unemployment Because of artificial state controls, | 
; there is little inflation, and the puces of simple foodstuffs aie 
pleasantly low (Chrome shortages howevei, have ciealed flour - 
i tshmg black matkeis I Citizens ate assured univeisal free ed- 
j ucuiion (the literacy tale is 9X'r) as well as health and le- 
; inemeni care t Hies are clean Although they awoke belatedly 
| to the pioblem the Soviets appatenlly have a deep concern 
about the envuonment Only a ptivtleged handful of Soviet j 
ciuzens are allowed tc> see other societies and compare Com- j 
placently most Russians believe that on the whole then so- | 
ciety is seivmg them reasonably well, especially when they j 
contrast the piesent with the past—the deprivations that their j 
parents and grandpatents suffered, the cruel, unpredictable j 
terrors of Stalin s long reign and the agonies of the war 

from different angles of observation, howevei, the Soviet l 
venture seems terribly flawed both mateitally and. well, spiri¬ 
tually At the simplest level, everyday domestic life in the Soviet 
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have been kicked out of Egypt relation* with both Syria 
and Iraq have chilled Despite ample military aid to left¬ 
ists in Mozambique. Angola and elsewhere they are not 
yet a viable power in Africa Somalia, once Moscow s 
most compliant ally on the continent, is gradually re¬ 
jecting Russia's influence as the US did in Viet Nam, 
the K-iemlm is learning that superpowers cannot always 
control or contain then client states 

It is still thought of as a paradox that the home of the 
Bolshevik Revolution is much mote an empue now than 
it was undei the C /ars 1 he sun never sets upon it Says l)i- 
miin Simes. direcioi of Soviet policv studies at Oeoige- 
lown University s C enlci foi .Strategic and Imcinational 
Studies ' A great diplomatic problem for the U S is that 
w r e often perceive Russia as an ideological (evolutionary 
state, which it is not Beneath the vast surface of the So- 


Passengors on the Moscow metro on the eve of the anniversary viet Union, Simes aigucs thiee elements have snuggled 

, revolution bureaucracy and Russian tiadi- 


Union is mined with a million 01 deals The average So¬ 
viet woman spends two to three hours a day trying to 
lind and purchase basic necessities like food and cloth¬ 
ing Both Bre/hncv and Nikita K.hiushchev before 
him have demonstrated some concern about such 
haidships, the Kiemlin has sent out a rive? of decrees 
oulering better consumei products and services But 
ihc counliy thai hai ps on capitalist failures and boasts 
nl its lunai landers cannot keep itsctu/ens in items like 
hau pins and loilei pa pel A lingering malaise undei- 
scoies the diahness of Soviet society Absenteeism low 
pioduciivuy and haphazard workmanship are chion- 
ic piohlems Mcoholism is virtually a national disease 
l arliet this yeai the C olumbia University journal 
(ilohai I'o/uuul .‘iwewrirnt picdicted that the Soviet 
( nion would fice not only yeaisofa lagging Cconomv 
but a south icvolulion and a sexual levululion l he 
tanks of Soviet dissidents have been thinned bv exile 
and mi pi isomnent 

I n his Moscow speech last week Biezhnev insisted 
once again that the Soviet path to Communism 
lemams the tiue one More and mote Russia* lead - 
iiship ol the international Communist movement is 
acknowledged guaidcdly or given lip service only 
the fast bloc is kept in line more 01 less by foiee 



• non Revolution once but briefly was ev¬ 
erything years ago tradition and buieaucra- 
cy defeated u l he Revolution has ended by 
instituting a new foi m of authoi itai tan stale, 
quite leadionarv now mled by a geionloc- 
racy laveiage age of Polilburo mem tic is 681 
The state putsucs the objectives ol a great 
power - objectives baldly cliireient from 
those of ihe c/ais 

A fundamental and peihaps unanswer¬ 
able question is vvhethei ihe Revolution 
yielded such a div(atonal result because it 
was socialistic 01 because it was Russian It 
has in anv case given a bad name to what 
many find the ennobling ideaofequulitatian- 
ism Russia has a dark and painful hrstory of 
authoritarianism- -a halted of authority, but 
a need foi it Russians seem to feai disorder 
and mist lust foreigners In fact the young are 
now pai ticipatmg in a lev ivul of nationalism 
Although it has become a mockery of 
its original piomise, the Revolution is un¬ 
likely evei again to be as frighllul as it was 
undei Sialm if only because the Russian peo¬ 
ple aie so much better informed now and 
probably would not stand lor such mass ter- 


i 

i 


I 


i 

I 
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meanwhile, Poland and Hungaiy expeiiment heret- 
ically with capitalist-like incentives and Rumania 
Inavely puisues an autonomous foieign policy Chi¬ 
na has long legauled the Soviets as sellouts killers 
ill the dream In total absence of fraternity, the two 
lounlues keep their divisions nervously bivouacked 
along the common bordei and the iheloncal insults 
pass back and foith between Peking and Moscow 

T hen there is Lurocommunism With varying 
degrees of emphasis and sincerity, the Communist 
parlies of Italy Fiance and Spain have denounced 
the dictatorship of the prolelanat and the Soviet 
Union as the only uue model of Marxism and have 
sworn then willingness to co-exist with bourgeois 
freedoms in pluralistic societies Skepticism about 
the depth of these commitments which could read¬ 
ily be overturned by future leaders less moderate 
than Spain's Santiago C arnllo or Italy’s Lnrico Bcr- 
linguei, is wai ranted Meanwhile, Moscow tries to 


Soyu2 spacecraft blasts off mr Then the pdet Anna Akhmatova wrote 


l 



Shoppers waiting In line at Moscow's Cum department store 


cope with the lealny of thiee heretical parties that. alas, sim- The stats of death stood over us And Russia guiltless, tie- 


fly cannot be excommunicated from the fold 


loved, writhed' undei the crunch of bloodstained boots, undei 


In its foreign affairs, the Soviet Union also has a flawed 
record Since World W 31 II a dozen countries have come 
under Communist lule The mystique of socialism---the dom¬ 
inant ideology of the Third World—has given the Russians 
close ties there But somehow the Russians have trouble en¬ 
larging their footholds They seem unpopulai nearly every- 
u here they go In the Middle East, where they once threat¬ 
ened to become the Big Brother of the Arab world, the Soviets 


the wheels of Black Manas ’ life under Lenin s curicoi suc¬ 
cessor has relaxed, grown somewhat less bleak but thcie still 
seems no prospect that the mythology will be fulfilled that, in 
the fullness of time the state will begin to wither away and 
leave only the classless, abundant workers paiadise On the con¬ 
trary, the stolid bureaucrats expands, leduplicaling itself and 
its conliols The Revolution's piomises seem doomed always 
to iccede into the future - Lance Morrow 

_J 
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Science 


i 


The Dawn of Life 

Some of the world s oldest 
organisms a? e identified 

T hough scientists have established that 
the earth was born some 4 6 billion 
years ago formed from debris orbiting the 
sun, they arc less certain about when 
—and undei what conditions—life began 
on the planet Only last month, a Har¬ 
vard University paleobiologist pushed 
back the dawn of life by announcing the 
finding of what appeared to be fossils of 
single-celled organisms dating back 3 S 
billion years Now biologists 
working under giants from NASA 
and the National Science Poun- 
dation have identified living 
creatures that may be little 
changed from organisms that 
lived dunng the first billion years 
of the earth’s existence 

The new candidates for the 
oldest-lbrm-of-life title ate or¬ 
ganisms that scientists have 
dubbed "archaebactena " They 
are found in airless recesses like 
Yellowstone National Patk’s hot 
springs, thnve in temperatures 
ranging from 65' to 70 J C (150 
to 170“ F ), take in carbon diox¬ 
ide and hydrogen, give off meth¬ 
ane gas, and have been known 
to scientists for years But it look 
the efforts of a team led by Ge¬ 
neticist Carl Wocse of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois in Urbana to 
demonstrate that the archac- 
bacteria had an extraordinary 
characteristic Using enzymes, or 
chemical catalysts, they broke 
down and then analyzed the rna 
in the archaebactena's ribo¬ 
somes, the structures that “read” 
the message of the master mol¬ 
ecule dna and produce the pro¬ 
tein necessary for life They 
found that the rna molecular se¬ 
quences were distinctly different 
from those of other bacteria and of plants 
and animals 

This discovery has far-reaching im¬ 
plications Scientists have long assumed 
that all terrestrial life evolved along two 
lines, one of which gave rise to the “high¬ 
er” forms of animals and plants the other 
to the "lower" forms of bacteria The iden¬ 
tification of the archaebactena s unique 
genetic structure suggests that there may 
be a third line of evolution It also pio- 
vides an important clue to the earth s 
early environment Scientists have long 
believed that fot about the first billion 
years after the foi matron of the earth, the 
atmosphere consisted largely of hydi ogen, 
carbon dioxide and other gases but vir¬ 
tually no free oxygen The life-style and 
genetic structure of Wocse s archaebacte- 


na tend to support the theory' because 
the stiange bugs now live only in remote, 
airless niches of the environment and die 
when exposed to free oxygen, they may 
be little different today from ancestois 
that evolved in the oxygenless primeval 
atmosphete 

Then how and when did free oxygen 
begin appealing in the atmosphere’ A 
clue to the answer has been found in the 
incrediblv old sedimentaiy rocks of South 
Africas castein Transvaal by Harvard's 
11st’ Baighoom and Andrew Knoll, now 
with the Oberlin College department of 
geology To the naked eye the 3 5 billion- 
year-oid locks Barghoorn and Knoll col¬ 
lected dunng a visit last year revealed no 



Electron micrographs of methane-producing organisms 

Evidence of a third line of evolution 


i traces of early life But the scientists soon 
j uncoveted the stones' secrets Reluming 
! to Harvard with samples of the rock the 
I pan used a diamond cutter s saw to slice 
| several chunks into wafeis so thin that 
i light could pass through them Lxanumng 
j these sections undei a microscope, they 
| discovered thousands of miciofossils of tn- 
j dividual and paired cells some long and 
• thin, others flat, wrinkled or folded, but 
i all similar to those found in locks dating 
j from a much latei petiod in 'he earths 
! history The locks also contained the most 
j unequivocal evidence yet of eatly biolog¬ 
ical activity, fully 25 r > of the microfossils 
were preserved in the very piocess of di¬ 
vision, or reproduction 

Barghoorn and Knoll believe that 
then pnmitive fossils--the oldest direct 


evidence of terrestrial life—are the an¬ 
cestors of modern blue-green algae or 
photosynthetic bacteria both of which 
convert cat bon dioxide into food and ox¬ 
ygen If they are correct, these organisms 
3 5 billion years ago were already pump¬ 
ing into the atmosphete the oxygen upon 
which most of today's terrestrial life now 
de(icnds ■ 

£ coli at Work 

Scientists use bacteria to 
make a human hormone 

A dvocates of iccombinant dna te- 
seaich have been insisting thal po¬ 
tential benefits from the ingenious new 
technique of genetic engineeiing far out¬ 
weigh any dangeis that it could pose 1 ast 
week scientists testifying hefoie a Senate 
subcommittee lent sluing suppoit to that 
aigumcnl ‘I hey icvealed that a gioup of 
t alifomia teseaicheis has spliced a man¬ 
made gene into a basieimm and then 
toi the fnsi time used the altered miciobe 
to make a copy of a mammalian hiain 
hoimone that can act biologically in hu¬ 
mans The accomplishment biought clos¬ 
et the das when scaice and costly hor¬ 
mones and eit/ymes needed for tiealmeni 
of genetic disoidcrs can he pioduced in¬ 
expensively and on a large scale 

An important step m this diiectton 
had already been taken last spring when 
scientists at the Univeisitv of California 
in San Tranctsco succeeded in transplant¬ 
ing a rat insulin gene into the t)N\ of a 
laboratory strain of the bacterium /j- 
chenchia coh The bug then multiplied 
into countless duplicate bacteua each 
containing the insulin gene, but incapable 
of producing insulin In the work an¬ 
nounced last week Mictobiologist Her¬ 
bert Boyer of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. San I rancisco, along with 
Biochemist Arthur Riggs of the City of 
Hope Medical Center near Los Angeles 
and Physiologist Wylie Vale of the Salk 
Institute in San Diego synthesized cop¬ 
ies of the gene for somatostatin, a hor¬ 
mone in the brains of mammals thal 
inhibits the sectetion of pituitary growth 
hoimone Then they chemically insetted 
the genes into the I)NA of E toll bac- 
tena, which multiplied and began man¬ 
ufacturing somatostatin 

Dt Philip Handler president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, who re¬ 
vealed the research at the Senate hear¬ 
ings called the achievement 'a scientific 
triumph of the fust order’ Indeed it is 
the researchers who first isolated soma¬ 
tostatin needed nearly half a million sheep 
btains to ptoduce 5 mg (00018 oz) of 
the substance Using then recombinant 
DNA technique, the California researchers 
required only 2 gal of bacterial culture 
to obtain the same amount ■ 
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Mrs Papadirrutnou with her Djtsun m Athens, Greece Photographed on March 28, 1077 


My husband owns one of 
Greece's largest publishing com¬ 
panies. For business and family 
use, we have a total of eleven cars. 

We've known of Datsun’s 
reliability since buying two Datsuns 
five years ago. One is still used by 
a salesman who's driven it over 
500,000km, while the other is a 


factory car for city jobs. Both handle 
well in Athens’ busy traffic. Fuel 
consumption is low and we never 
have any engine or gear trouble. 

When the new models came 
out, I saw the Datsun that I wanted. 
It’s compact and convenient for 
shopping yet has a nice sporty 
look. And when I drive it, it makes 


me feel so young. I use it for taking 
my children to their music lessons 
and going to the seashore. 

Everyone who sees my Datsun 
asks where I got such a stylish car. 
My friends always want to drive 
my Datsun, so I give them the key 
and say—Go and taste it. If you like 
it, Datsun makes one for you too. 


DATSUN 

■^Product off NISSAN 




Thai reveals the newest addition 


OC'ith the introduction of oui brand new A300, other aircraft, so there s a remarkable amount of 

Smooth as silk never meant so much of leg room 

From now on, passengers will eniov wide-body The seats are arranged eight abreast with two 

comfort on our trunk routes through the Orient wide aisles in between 

On an airu aft that s truly remarkable So, remarkably enough, no passenger is more th 1 

It s a wide-bodied aircraft, so it's remarkably one seat away from the aisle 
comfortable The side and central overhead lockers are aim ' 

The seat in front of vou is further awav than on twice the size of the ones you're used to Which meo 











its fleetThe remarkable A300. 


he luggage that normally gets crammed beneath 
our feet, now fits comfortably above your head 
At Thai, we don't like to sec passengers waiting 
■round for anything, least of all the bathroom So we 
ubtracted two seats and added one toilet 

A remarkable convenience when you want to 
go somewhere in a hurry 

The ecological advantages of our new 


A300 are icmarkable too 

It makes less noise and burns less fuel than 
other |et airliners and the powerful C .eneial 1 lee trie 
engines operate smoke free 

Thai s remarkable new A300 
Add traditional Thai service and living in 
the Orient takes on a whole 
new dimension 











Jose Ignacio Domecq’s family owns 
350 Rolex Oysters. " 



In Spain, when people say ‘La Familia’ they 
are talking about the Domecq family. 

Since Pedro Domecq founded the bodega in 
1730, it has become the biggest producer of 
sherry and brandy in the world. 

The head of the family business is Jose 
Ignacio Domecq. 

There are 72 million litres of sherry ageing 


in Domecq bodegas in Spain alone, and their 
care and selection depend upon the palate and 
nose of Don Jose Ignacio. 

For almost forty years his sense of excellence 
has determined the blend of every Domecq 
sherry and brandy. 

So if you hear someone call Domecq ‘the nose’ 
you’ll understand why. 

In private life, this sense of excellence extends 
to his family, his sports and his possessions. 

He lives comfortably in the family home, a 
masterpiece of authentic Andalusian archi¬ 
tecture, in Jerez. 

He takes great pride in his skills as a yachts¬ 
man and as a polo player. 

And he wears a Rolex. 

The quiet elegance of its design is at home 
in the most formal surroundings. While the 
unique Oyster case is guaranteed to emerge 
unscathed from the most bone-breaking game 
of polo. 

The fact that such a man wears a Rolex would 
alone be a remarkable testimonial, if it were 
not for the fact that Rolex watches have also 
become the personal trademark of nearly 
all the men and women in the Domecq family. 
As a matter of interest, they number about 
three hundred and fifty. 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 



Pictured The Roll x Date/ust Chronometer Available m 18rt gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet 




X Factor 

THE ACT 

Music and Lyrics by John Kander 
and Fred Ebb 

Choreography by Ron Lewis 
Book by George Furth 

love you Li/a' ’ members of the 
Wwopening-mght audience at The Ait 
shouted and that may just prove that love 
is blind Li/a Minnelli is a cult, and cults, 
like love defy reason 

She has been labeled a ‘supeistar ' 
which seems to be part of the mandatoiy 
hyperbole of the age Let's just call hci a 
stat. a title she deserves since she has that 
special X factor of personality that sits 
-.tarsapart fiom other top-iankmg talents 
Hut as a star whose gifts include singing, 
darning and acting, ought she not to be 
exliaordinarv oi unique in one of those 
i alegoi ics’’ 1 i/a is not 

With the artificial icspiratoi of an 
.ihiasivcly amplified nuke she can belt 
mil a song hut not with the earth-mov¬ 
ing gusto of the classic belteis She can 
toich but not with the heait-vwought in¬ 
timacy and conviction of a Piaf a Billie 
Holiday oi her own molhei Judy Gat- 
land \s a danen she is admit and mm- 



Uza MImmIH In The Act 

i Mandatory hyperbole 
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„ The Theater 

ble but she does not daz/le—though her 
legs do As for her acting skills, they ex¬ 
ist mainly in the eyes of her true and de¬ 
vout believers 

However, no cult is a total mystery 
Liza is a tornado of eneigy and that has 
a hypnotic appeal It sweeps up nearly ev¬ 
eryone vyith its seductive force When she 
plays her forte the waif, her wide datk 
eyes brim with vulneiability In moments 
of stillness, hei forlorn, diminutive figure 
makes a plea for love and assurance that 
only shattering applause can provide and 
confirm And she gels it 

As a show The Art does not deserve 
it The book is dental floss inserted with 
tedious hygienic monotony so as to clear 
a space for the next molai crunch of song 
and dance It is the tale ol Michelle Craig 
(Minnellii who became a film star slav¬ 
ishly dependent on hei pioducer-hus- 
band. Dan Connois (Hairy Nelson), lost 
him and flopped She is now trying to re¬ 
gain hei caieei and bom-again self-re¬ 
liance with a nightclub act in l as Vegas 
—which is what The -la is about 

The score by Kander and L'bb is 
staunchly melodic, professionalism runs 
in this pan's musical bloodstream Hol¬ 
lywood. California is a saucy spoof of the 
West toast gossip queens Cm Lights is 
a dithyrambic salute to New Troik, and 
\1v Own Spate is a pensive, meditative 
! ode to the beauty of possessing one s ler- 
i ritonal declai alive Halslon s costumes 
' blaze like sun-kindled autumn leaves and 
, the dance team of three women and foui 
j men arc collectively, a card hand of sev- 
| enaces One member of the chorus Rogei 
\ Minami provides ebullient comic ielicf 
| in Aithui in the Ajlemoon a number out¬ 
lining the rejuveiiative virtues of a daily 
adulterous siesta 

Among those who gel just a piece of 
| a piece of a piece of the show Arnold So- 
i boloff is wiy-cnsp in the role of agaycom- 
I poser and Barry Nelson nevei throws 
J away a line even the scrimpicst, that he 
i hasn't impeccably polished Buttheplay- 
; goers are paying to see Li/a, and at a rec- 
| oid Broadway top puce of $25 Someone 
is gambling mightilv that their love will 
not prove fic k le - T.E. Kalem 

Bait and Hook 

NAKED 

by Luigi Pirandello 

O fT-Broadways Roundabout Theater is 
a place where neglected plays of 
classic playwrights come out of hiding 
The current season the Roundabout's 
twelfth, began with a stylish production 
of Shaw's You Nevei Can Tell, a playful 
skirmish between the sexes that is all jests 
and no scars With Naked, the company 
shifts to the somber philosophical terrain 
of a 1922 work by Pirandello 

In Pirandello s plays, the bait of ap- 



Gould and Brill In Naked 

Sow hei ten a in 


peJlance mjsivs the hook of reality but 
the mysterious fish of life is nevei caught 
As Puandello saw it man is involved in 
the futile illusion and (he obsessive quest 
of living to catch and know his unknow¬ 
able self Diamatically this quest takes 
the lorm of a seciet to be feneted out 

In \aked. the seciet seems to lie with 
a disconsolate governess (I tan Brill) A 
child in her caie has dropped to Us death 
front a teiiace As a result she loses hei 
job and hei fiance, and attempts suicide 
A human intciest newspaper account 
of her plight bungs other charucleis scui- 
rying An aging writer t Lai kin ford) 
thinks the governess's story might make 
a good plot fot his next novel Her ex¬ 
fiance (1 ucien /abielski) thiows himself 
at her feel in the belief that she tried to 
commit suicide out ut love fot him Her 
formei employei iGoidon Gouldi the fa¬ 
ther of the dead child turns out to have 
been her adulterous lovei Yet in seek¬ 
ing the liuth each charactei continues to 
live out a lie Why ’ Tht governess oflers 
an answei in a gently despaumg voice 
It sjust that we all want to make a good 
nnptession The mote hornble we arc the 
moie beautiful we want to lie 

Brill is affecting as the governess, 
Gould ladiatcs sensual magnetism as her 
employer lover and /abielski is ardent 
and elegant as the ex-fiance But the dry 
winy brilliance of Pirandello dominates 
the evening He carved out the themes of 
loneliness absurdity and alienation, and 
in the 41 years since his death, serious 
modern dtama has become a realm of 
metaphysical dread of which he felt the 
first tormented shuddei —- TX.K. 




Television 



via's mouth Mae West's famous line 
"Goodness has nothing to do with it'" 
Such small quibbles aside goodness had 
everything to do with this superb pro¬ 
duction of /, Claudiu i 

According to the press releases, the 
Children's Television Woikshop sent a 
woman from its staff to spend a year in 
I ondon learning how the British aie able 
to produce such line historical dramas as 
I. Claudius But either she did not slay 
long enough 01 she stayed loo long If the 
product of hei efforts 'Ilie Best of Fam¬ 
ilies is any indication, the British secret 
is as safe as the eiown jewels The Best of 
families is the worst of shows 


i 

l 


Llvla and Augustus (left) entertaining, while reclining imperially, in I. Claudius 

Romans and Countrymen 

/, Claudius and The Best of Families 

T his is television s yeai ol the HE" an Blessed manages the difficult 

lamily CHS has ih e Ftizput- task ol making Augustus, the 

richs MIC has Mull hum \ Stew founding fathei appeal Mom 

and Mil has hi^ht Is l.tttniith Bv wise and foolish the conqueioi 

some gland nony howevei PBS. H of the woild who cannot rcian- 

the poor stepsistei nclwoik, has H^ age his own family Deiek Ja- 

the two most ambitious family Hi M cobi s C laudius is hall stumble 

sagas / Claudius yet another HP and stuttci and hall genius but 

impressive tmpoil fiom the HHC convincing in evciy detail 

and The Best oj /atmlies a lav- * wKBVKf To achieve authenticity 
ish $<> million drama of New rj some costume diainas foice 

Yoi k City in the last two decades Ha ' J I characters to pronounce eveiv 

of the 19th century Running, si- Jacobi as Claudius word without benclil of contrac- 
multaneously the two senes lions the isn ts don'ls and 

offei a lesson in contrasts showing just can ts that make speech heatable Wise- 
how gixxl and how bad -1 V can he ly opting for uxlay s idiom, Sciiplwiiict 

ThegoixJ / (laudius is evcellent in Jack Pulman occasionally (alls into ihe 
deed Adapted fiom Robeti (iiaves nov- opposite nap, with lines like ' The Par- 
els / Claudius and (laudius the Cod thians aie at il again always slimng up 
the 13-pail piogiam which began Nov double' And Pulman doubtless was 
6 covers the first HO years of the Roman meiely having fun when he put in L t- 


I Oct 27. fix uses on three hclional New 
York City families following then his¬ 
tones fiom 1880 to 1900 There aie the 
(xxii lush immigrants the middle-class 
cleigyman s lamily and the railroad- and 
bank owning anslocrals Real events 
such as the opening of ihe Brooklyn 
Bridge in 1883 provide the framework 
foi each episode The suiptw liters, 
unhappily are icsponsible foi the 
icst 

1 he research was painstaking and cv 
eryihmg fiom silvciwaie to ihe mating 
habits ol the genu lily, is as accurate as 
1.000 horns in the lihiaiv could make it 
Why then Is it that / Claudius, which is 
unrestrained hokum, seems truthful 
while I'amilies which is so much more 
truthful, seems like hokum’ 'Ihe icason 
is that erw has brought everything to the 
senes but imagination and talent The act¬ 
ing is spotty, the direction glacially slow 
The ehaiacteis have as muvh life as the 
figures in ihe dioiamas ai a museum of 
natural history and The Best of / aniilies 
is as interminable as a ninth-grade 
history class on the last f-riday before 
vacation — Gerald Clarke 


F.mpirc from Augustus to C laudius Gib¬ 
bon called Claudius ihe stupidest of all 1 
Roman empeiois a consideiahle stale- j 
ment given ihe fact that in 500 years i 
theie wete 81 in the class But it was j 
Graves fictional conceit that (. laudius j 
only feigned stupidity to save his life in i 
that muiderous, fun-tilled age While 
over the veais, his iclatives were running , 
from dinner oi orgy wiih various poisons [ 
in then gullets ( laudius munched serene 
ly on, watching and waiting and waleh- J 
mg some moic / Claudius put ports to . 
be the product of all that observation I 
the memoirs of the fouith empeioi con- , 
veniently locked away fin the tilillation I 
of a distant 20th century j 

As histoiy, I. Claudius is pure Rob- \ 
eil Graves—though his vision is perhaps | 
no mote inaccuiate than any other his- j 
lory s As high-gloss soap opera, howev¬ 
er, the senes is little short of wonderful 
Sian Phillips stands out as L ivia. the wick¬ 
ed witch of the T tbci, who dominates all 



around with hei icy terrible beauty Bri- /.000 hourS in the library, but Britain’s secret n as safe as the crown jewels 
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People 



Stand-In Conductor Margaret Hillis rises to the ovation after her triumph at Carnegie Hall 


Chicago Symphony C on- 
vluctoi Sir Georg Solti slipped as 
lie stepped out of an elevator 
and his assistant fell into a bei- 
ome s i ole With Solti bedrid¬ 
den after straining a ligament 
in his back Symphony ( horns 
Director Margaret Hillis, 56 was 
tapped as a last-minute stand- 
in to conduct a Manhattan per- 
loimancc ol Mahlci s dillicull 
/ if;hlh S\rn/i/iom I hills spent 
an hotn with the ailing mae- 
.110 going o\ci the scoie lis¬ 
tened to a radio tape ot an ear 
hei per foi mane e and with gist 
two days pieparaiton stepped 
up to the conductor s podium 
in Carnegie Hall I did mv |oh 
I m surprised it caused such a 
stir ‘ said Ii,Mis allet earning 
a standing ovation llovv did 
she feel afterward'’ I was 
blind, deaf and my feel hint F 
lelt a great leliet " 


PrUt tng a busy three-day 
visit *o Alaska Soviet Ambas- 
iado;, tv' the U S Anatoli Dobry¬ 
nin rubbed noses with an l-s 
krmo panned for gold on the 
beaches of Nome donned a 
Hard hat for a tout of the pipe¬ 
line at Prudhoe Bay and col¬ 
lected postcards at every stop 
He also paused to reflect on 
how Sect eta ry ol'State William 
Henry Seward had bought the 
lemtoiy for a mere $7 2 mil¬ 
lion from C/ar Alexander FI in 
1867 In the US, Dobiyntn 
noted, the deal" was known as 
Seward's Folly but Alexander 
was known as foolish in my 
own country long btfore he 
sold Alaska Sometimes we feel 



ers in ever-widening circles 
insisted Rhodes. 51. altei suit¬ 
ing up in his new C ornell col¬ 
ors to throw the old platter 
around 


Fough sentencing earned 
him the nickname Maximum 
John. but now Wateigale 
Judge John Sirica, 71 has 
stepped down horn full-time 


duty on the federal court 
to handle only civil cases 
which require no sentencing 
'‘They if calling me Minimum 
John,' ' joked the jurist Al¬ 
though his new status of senior 
judge is a form of retirement 
Sirica can keep his staff if he 
needs them Apparently he 
will he alrcadv has 130 civil 
suits on his new docket 


I hat grant cheeseburger 
behind Peter Frampton and the 
Bee Gees is not the latest Mc¬ 
Donald s sixxial Ft is actually 
a inustaidbuiger and a sv mhoi 
of evil in I loan land U S A 
the MGM hack lot town where 
-S t>t /V/i/’ri v I ouch 11 rum 
Club Hum] is now being filmed 
I tampion s fust movie is based, 
on the 1967 Beatles album 
and. says Sgt I’elei 1 don t 
think the lads will he dis 
pleased with what vvc'ic doing 
to I hen music ' As for life un- 
dei the lights, I tampion te- 
poils that lilm making is a dif¬ 
fer cnl cul fiom life on the 
conceit stage Last night I was 
asleep at 10 I in getting up 
when I usual!v go to bed and 
I go to bed when I usually be¬ 
gin woikmg 


it s anothei proof of how stu¬ 
pid c/ars were Dobry mn then 
cheered himself with the ob- 
sei cation that the Soviet Union 
is big enough as is 'Our Alas¬ 
ka isSiberiu hesaid 'Its big¬ 
ger than all the United Stales 


We rc not very strong in 
football. noted Frank H.T. 
Rhodes, considering Cornell 
Univeisuy'sdooi mat status on 
the gridiron this season 'Bui 
we re very good at Frtsbee " 
The Btitish-born geologist, 
who this week will be fotmal- 
ly tnauguiaied as Cornells 
president may not help hts 
school's pigskin standings but 
no matter "The great univer¬ 
sities are those in which peo¬ 
ple grow by contact with oth- 



Frampton (second from left) and the Bee Gees parade with relish 


ts 
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Murder in Texas 

A lurid, old-fa shioned trial 

E ven b> Texas standards the tnal un¬ 
folding on ihe fifth floor of the Potter 
County courthouse in Amarillo was get¬ 
ting steamier by the minute The states 
prime witness was a platinum blonde who 
was known to wear a 32 strapped to her 
boot and a necklace that spells out Kit'll 
111 rt H in diamonds, the defendant was her 
husband one of the Lone Star Slate s rich¬ 
est men The charge muider 

Following fast on the heels of anoth¬ 
er lurid Texas trial-- a Houston civil-court 
jury last month cleared Oilman Ash Rob¬ 
inson of charges that he had conspired to 
muider his son -111 law the trial of Cul¬ 
len Davis has all the trappings of a sub¬ 
urban western One August night in 1976 
a black-wigged lntiudei broke into the $6 
million Fort Worth mansion where Da¬ 
vis' esiranged wife Priscilla lived with a 
new lover, ex Basketball Player Stan 
Farr In the shooting rampage that fol¬ 
lowed, Farr and Andiea Wilborn, 12 
Priscilla's daughter by a pievious mar¬ 
riage. were left dead Family I nend tius 
C'Bubba") Gaviel, who showed up inop¬ 
portunely at the height of the carnage, 
was wounded, Priscilla was shot in the 
chest but managed to escape I out hours 
later, police arrested C ullen at the home 
ofhisgul ftiend. Kaien Master 

At first glance, it appeared to be an 
open-and-shut case Pnsullu Oavrel and 
a gill fuend with hurt thdi evening iden¬ 
tified Davis as the assailant The couple 
had been quarreling bitteily over money 
only days before Davis had been ordeted 
to increase support payments to Priscilla 
to $5,000 a month A negligible amount, 
perhaps, foi an hen of Kendavis Indus¬ 
tries a conglomeidle valued between $700 
million and $1 billion, but Davis was in 
debt at the time and the presiding judge 
had ordered his assets fio/en until the 
terms of the divoicc were settled 


I penalty, and Davis has hired a team 
of nine lawyers supplemented by twelve 
rnvestigatots and secretaries, to represent 
him Foremost among them is Richard 
( ‘Racehoise ) Haynes a flamboyant 
chaiacier fond ol hand-tooled ostrich- 
hide boots and aggressive tactics of cross- 
examination My wealth has worked 
against me ” Davis laments, ruefully not 
ing his lawyers' failure to get him teleased 
on bail over the past 14 months but he 
has managed to cany on his business from 
a phone in the judge s chambers and to 
dine with ciomes in a vacant jury room 
Says Joe Shannon the beleaguered pros¬ 
ecutor "The defense has more assets than 
the state of Texas ' 

In court, unsavory details have 


—The Law- 



Cullen Davis and Karen Master 

"\fv wealth is wot king against me 


i emerged to the discredit of both sides 
! With her hip-hugger jeans and Indian 
\ jeweliv Piisciila has nevei been a favoi- 
■ iteol I orth Woiih sooetv one executive 
' described hei as a lady who looked like 
she had spent too much time m bowling 
alleys' - and Haynes has conccntialed 
; less on an alibi for 1)av is than on his wife s 
1 ic'pulatiori I asl week he put on the stand 
, William Rufnei a convicted felon and 
foimet lovei of Pi iscilla s hoping to de- 



Priscilla Davis at courthouse 

"Mote assets than the state ot 1 exus 


1 pict him as a possible suspect Priscilla 
I stands to gam millions by hei husband s 
| conviction Haynes argued, while Gavrel 
the other key witness, has a $13 million 
! damage suit pending against Davis 
i As wildly divergent as the testimony 
was with the money and life of a mil 
lionaire at stake every story had some 
; plausibility You have C ullen Davis and 
j Priscilla " summed up ex-Prosecutor 
i Judge Cieoige Dowlen Both know ex 
' actly what happened, and who is telling 
I the truth and who is lying No one else 
! can say for a certainty ' ■ 

i 

: Fie on the 14th 

j Berger harks again 

i 

F our years ago a retired lawyer named 
Raoul Beiger was catapulted fiom ob- 
i Sciuiiy to national piommence by piovid 
, mg an tmpoiuint pat t of the constitutional 
1 intei pietations leading to Richaid Nix- 
I on s downfall His book Irnpcas hmeni 
' begun in 1969 with only the problem of 
\ had federal |udg.es in mind, happened to 
, loll oil'the pi esses dtning the I ivin com¬ 
mittee healings in 1977 11 foicefully ar- 
' gued thal piool of a criminal violation 
■ was not icquited to lemove a federal ol- 
licial A vear latei the Harvaid-based Ber¬ 
ger published iseuttne Pitvileite which 
demolished the President scited historical 
I precedents for withholding evidence 

Beiger is not howevci a libeuil Ivy 
, 1 eague don In fact he is a maverick out 
side! who emigrated ITom the L kiaine as 
1 a child and worked his wav through 
school a gadtly who enjoys 1 ding the old- 
; boy piofessois ai Haivaid Bergei s taste 
foi legal jousting is all loo plain in his lat- 
[ esl book (loseinment h\ ludu tarv (Hai- 
1 vaid I'nivetsity Piess $15), an elaboialc 
study iif the IS66 drafting of the 14lh 
■ Amendment to the Constitution and its 
j subsequent application Bcrget s conclu- 
! sion viuuullv eveiy major judicial ad- 
' vance of die past quarter-century, from 
! desegiegation to teappotiionmenl, was 
| based 011 unconstitutional usurpar in ot 
, powei by the vouits and then metise ol 
' the vague due piocess and equal p otec 
1 turn guarantees of the 14th Amendment 
1 In Beiger s rigid intei pi elation the 
! post-C ivil War Congress was dominated 
\ by ‘ Negrophobia ' it was willing to ex- 
; tend to blacks ludimentary civil rights 
I such as equal punishment for crimes and 
the right to own piopeity, but did not in¬ 
tend the 14th Amendment to grant them 
equal access to voting booths, schools, Ju¬ 
nes or jobs Thus in Berger's accounting, 
when Congress enacted the provision in¬ 
cluding blacks as full citi/ens tn appor¬ 
tioning House seats, it did not mean to 
compel the former Confederacy actually 
to give blacks the vote Quite the oppo 
site, he says the provision meant to re¬ 
duce Southern te presen tat ion when the 
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totmci slavocracy denied blacks the op¬ 
portunity to vote ensunng continued Re¬ 
publican control of the Uovernment 

Actually, a conscivatice Supreme 
(. ouit soon seized upon the amendment 
10 protect business interests while down¬ 
playing its racial objectives Slate laws sel¬ 
ling minimum wages and hours for ex¬ 
ample, weie initially declared violations 
ol ihe due pioeess freedom of contract 
More recently the phrase ‘equal pi nice- 
non of the laws,' long considered vague 
and toothless, has been dusted olf to nul- 
lil^ a whole battery of practices not di- 
icdly contemplated by the amendment's 
linmeis malapportioned legislatures, ses- 
ideiicv requirements foi voting and wel¬ 
fare even some sex discrimination 

This is heiesy to Reigei ' 1 ve been a 
'ilelong liberal But pioteetion fiom dic- 
latoiship lies in laws and laws should be 
Muerpietcd in light of what the men who 
wiote them meant to signify he says 
I lie load to VV eimai and Hillei is to start 
i impel mg with constitutional guaianlccs 
allegedlv loi benign purposes 

Ihe weight ol legal scholaiship op¬ 
poses that mllexihle ' lew llaivaid s Dei- 
, uk A Kell Ji sci'lTs that Beiger is al¬ 
ways sen ccitam about mallets that 
otheis have been in Ihe daik on foi ve.irs 
lie doesn I have any mole mfoimalion 
than ans body else Most scholais msisl 
that ihe < onsliiulion s slieoglh lies in ihe 
uiaieslic g.cnei aluics lhal per mil its 
adaplaliililv lo changing limes In Ihe 
lonlcxl ol Isr.s the liameis weie leuch- 
aii' . ul ceiv fai lo icqune equal lre.it- 
iiienl bv stales as lo race says tlislonan 
llaiold llvman of Rice Univeisily I hey 
u li delimnons vague and that sgood con- 
siuution dialling, leaving details to pos- 
'enty Adds l eonaid Levy ofclaiemont 
< ol leges We can I he governed by the 
dead hand o'"the past ' 

T he criticism fails to shake Beigei now 
76 and leeenlly retired as a senior fel¬ 
low in legal histoiy at llarvaid I ve been 
accustomed to swimming upstream a 
good deal ol my life, hesavs Beigci con- 
-edes it would he ‘ utter 1 v unieahstic to 
expect the Supieme Court to reverse its 
Host ol 14th Amendment decisions But 
he wants the Justices to leave future cases 
involving busing, criminal law obscenity, 
abortions, libel and voting r ghts to stale 
courts and legislatures 

That is most unlikely The national 
commitment to protecting all manner of 
minority lights through the 14th Amend¬ 
ment appears fixed Says the Urban 
I eague s-Veinon Jordan Black people 
I use (heir hopes and aspirations on the 
I4ih Amendment' But many Americans 
have become restive about the growing 
power of com is and lawycis, and the 
Bm get Court has begun extricating the 
icdcrai judiciary fiom some emotion- 
beighted disputes With adroit timing 
Raoul Berger has orce again stated, or 
overstated, a provocative point of view in 
a matter of compelling concern ■ 
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| Prying Out 
i Sources 

! A new reporting peril 

W 'hilc arresting a drug dealei in C oeui ; 
d'Alene Idaho one August night 1 
; in 1V72, Narcotics Agent Michael A 
, Caldcio shot and wounded the suspect’s I 
; companion, who tried to flee He even- 
j tually recovered, the pushei was convict- ■ 

’ cd and the shooting incident went latge- 
i l> unquestioned—until Lewiston Tnbune • 

' Reporter James b ( 'Jay") Shelledy re- 1 
j vived it a yeai later in a six-part series 1 
on the state ding cnfoicement agency ■ 

1 Shelledy quoted the attorney general in 
! charge of the diug agency and an un¬ 
named 'police expert ' as calling the , 
• shooting unnecessary Within months ihe , 
agency was reorganized, the attoi ney gen- 
, eral was voted out of office and Ageni 
, Caldero was fired ' 

Other journalists have won prizes foi 
i such successful investigative reporting 
Shelledy earned a jail sentence In what 
I is being called a stunning setback for press 
I freedom, the Supreme Court last week de- ■ 

1 clined to review his contempt citation foi , 
refusing lo identify the ' police expert m , 
a pictnal deposition foi a libel suit filed > 

• against him and the paper by C aldeio 1 
The oidei is new evidence that the court 1 
may be unwilling toextend any more con- ■ 

\ siiiuuonal protections for journalists 'Ihe 
couil had ruled in 1972 that reporteis can i 
■ be com polled to testify in cases involving , 
crimes they have witnessed, but never cx- 
’ tended that requirement to othci legal ; 

■ proceedings If courts in other states em- i 
! brace the Idaho decision, any aggrieved , 
i citizen can force a reporter to disclose his 1 
: source - or go to jail simply bv suing foi 
I libel 

T hai piospect troubles many journal¬ 
ists "1 he real danger is that the rul- 1 
| ing will make some lewspapers gun-shy : 

1 about running cei tain stories, - says Jack 1 
Nelson, Washington bureau chief of the 
Los Angeles Time', Adds Investigative , 
Reporter Carl Bernstein, of Watergate 
I fame "There is just that much more nsk ! 
’ that you'll end up in the slam ’ ! 

' Shelledy, 34, who must still face 1 
i Caldero's libel suit, is scheduled to begin 1 
his 30 days in jail this week ' There are , 
places I'd rather be,' says the journalist. , 
now Tnbune executive editor He fears 
that more reporters may suffei because 
of libel actions Indeed, an Idaho judge 1 
two months ago denied a bid by the T win 
Falls Time.-News and two reporters to ! 
protect the identity of sources on a story j 
that had provoked a $36 million libel sun ; 
They were spared a possible jail term, i 
Judge Theron Ward said, only to avoid 
“making martyrs out of them ” ■ 
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Art 



Illumination of St. iohn the Evangelist in the Book of Kells: the work of an angel, not a man 

Gold from the Dark Ages 

A trove of eat ly Irish art comes to the U S 


ir r ini la Lip hi me language and m> 

e in se 

Caliban s winds to the inliuders on his is 
land seem uniquely tilled to one of the 
bleakest acts of mliuial colonization in 
histoiy the 1 nglish subjugation of he 
land which began with the \nglo-Noi 
man iniasion of 1169 In the llowcimg of 
Irish monastie culture dining what wcie 
once loulinely called the Park Ages the 
visual arts in Ireland had leached a splen¬ 
dor unequaled in the test of km ope But 
war, burning and pillage desuoyed most 
of the relics 

Illuminated codices weie ripped apait 
for the gold in then bindings bion/e coi- 
roded, only a few Gospel books and a 
quantity of gold ornaments—since gold 
does not oxidize and is incorruptible 


smvived ihese lavages No mainslieam 
of civilization left less behind it than this 
eaily climax of Irish ciilluie which took 
place between the 6th and 9th centuries 
A I) l he lush liadiuon absoibed the Vi- ] 
kings it digested the animal motifs and 
docotalive knolwoik of Scandinavia hut 
it could not siltvive the 1-nglish The 
1 nglish Renaissance meant the lush 
decadence 

What was lost is the subject of an ex- 
haordinaiv exhibition at Manhattan s 
Metropolitan Museum of Ait I.ntitled 
Tieaxures of Early lush Ail 1500 BC 
to 1500 AP it consists of some 59 
metal objects processional crosses gold 
torques, chalices reliquaries biooches. 
bell shnnes and pins-- together with a 
group of monastic books This magnif¬ 


icent show which is scheduled to travel 
to museums in San I lancisco Piltsbuigh 
Boston and Philadelphia into 1979. in- 
eludes veiv neatly all of the majoi ex¬ 
amples ol eaily lush ait that have re¬ 
mained in lush collections, a loan ol 
unparalleled geneiosily Its only fault, a 
too common one at the Metropolitan, is 
the installation- a gross Tiffany-in-Ve¬ 
gas dibit with each item so harshly spoi¬ 
lt) that exaggciated shadows break up 
the intricate gold suifaces eliding the 
exquisitely delicate transitions ot depth 
and lexiuic which woe the veiv es¬ 
sence of the Celtic leueleis ait Ev¬ 
en thing looks as if u uetelor sale 

N onetheless the woiks conquer then 
imloilunate selling Eheie was never 
nunc hcioie ornament than the exhiln 
irons massive eaily Chiistian torques 
with ihcn thick bosses and twisted gold 
flanges And it is impossible to imagine a 
gieatei virtuosity of technique than the 
minutely claboialc gold-wue tiligrie of 
lieasutes like Ihe Slh century lnia 
I ioch oi ihe inagmhcently picuse in 
laying chasing and enameluig ol the sil 
vet \idagh chalice 

Ihe climax ol the show however is 
not gold but vellum If one weic to trace 
ti' its source the ancient Insh leveitneo 
toi languagi lor the Word a-, the uicai 
nation ol truth as the lumlamental build 



Detail from Kells: John’s symbol, an eagle 


mg block ofculluie and religion--il would 
surely he in the gieat illuminated codices 
of the 6th to Slh centuries, made and pre¬ 
served in such monastic communities as 
Purrow. Kells and Lindisfarne "In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Weird was God 
so potent was the magical aura attribui 
ed to the 7th century Book of Durrow thai 
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The 8th century Ardagh chalice: a rich monastery’s treasure fashioned in silver and exquisitely trimmed with gold, bronze and crystal 

I umt Hum that uh\ot bt‘,1 iht 1 iA tin,n tc tit hod a splendoi unei/liu/cd in the test ot / .hi ope hut t on Id not w n mv l/ir l.ni,di\h 


onedetached 17th century visitoi watched ! 
'i' guaidian monk dipping il binding and 1 
1 ’I into a pail of walei to make a mi- i 
i unions iemt'd\ loi the monasteiy s sick 
allle (The tows iccoveied alter dunk- , 
iiih the walei the hook still tames the ■ 
-tains i 

I he M- lopolitan s exhibition toil- ' 
lams not onl> the Book of Dunow hut 
ilso two of the foui volumes --Mark and 
lohn- that make up the Gospel Book ol 
Kells This 8th tenuity woik originally 
housed in the ntonasterv of Kells in C oun- 
iv Meath and latci moved to Dublin foi 
-•afekeeping duung C lomwell s tape ol 
Ireland, is the most famous illuminated 
manuscript in the West 

It may have been the product oflrish 



Gold torque from 1st century B.C. 
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The Tara brooch: glided bronze elegance 


scribes wotkingiin a community vulner¬ 
able to the marauding Norsemen on the 
far cold Isle ol Iona Describing a now ; 
lost rnanuscnpt whose splendor piobablv 
appioached that ofthe Bvxik of Kells, Cm- ; 
aldus Cambrcnsis, a 12th century schol- , 
at. declared You will make out intri- \ 
cacies so delicate and subtle so exact and 
compact, so full of knots and links, with i 
colors so fresh and vivid that you might 1 
say that all this was the work of an an- t 
gel, and not of a man T he Book of Kells 
is and no doubt always will lie the most so¬ 
phisticated work of decorative ait in the 
history of painting 

In some ways the repertoire of the 
makers of the Book of Kells was ex- 1 
Iremely limited a narrow range ol pig- j 
ments a relatively small numbci of mo- j 
lifs and. as the Met s catalogue points j 
out. * no tradition of lepresentalional art 1 
and no background of leonology ' But ( 
the early Irish monks did have world i 
enough and time The bare silence of J 


the scnploila ensuied that Kells lemains 
the stupendous prool of how under vei 
lain conditions the hermetic hie bleeds 
an ecstatic libeity In its minutely tiaced 
webs of knotwoik its dazzling combi 
nations and lepetitions its mazes and me- 
andeis spirals \olules m the tishlikcstiff¬ 
ness of its human tigmes and the bi/aire 
twmings and clonings of its dc-coialive 
monstes Kells is perhaps an s fullest sui - 
vising document of consciousness dispon¬ 
ing in ilsown freedom Robert Hughes 













Victim Mlrando on crutches 


Amateur Hour 

Anyone for surgery ? 

W 'hen a Long Island N Y , service- 
station operator named I tankini 
Mirando checked into a subuiban hos¬ 
pital in July 1975 for the implanting of 
an artificial hipjomt. he had little icason 
for concern Such operations aie routine- 
ly performed mote than 100,000 times a 
year in the U S . and have kept countless 
people on their feet who might otherwise 
be left peimanenily crippled by aithutis 
and other ailments But Mirando s sur¬ 
gery turned into a permanent nightmaie 
He was left in constant pain, with a right 
leg two inches shorter than his left and 
unable to walk without clutches Now 
Mirando's private agony has become a 
public scandal as well, with possible re¬ 
pel cussions for surgeons elsewhere 

Last week New York authorities 
charged that critical phases of Mirando's 
hip implant were done not by his surgeons 
but by a medical-equipment salesman 
who had no more than an eighth-grade 
education Calling it "the most scandalous 
case it has ever been my duty to pios- 
ecute," the Suffolk County, N S’ , district 
attorney has already obtained indict¬ 
ments against the two doctois as well as 
the anesthesiologist supervisory nuise 
and hospital, charging them with second- 
degree assault and the attempted cover- 
up of a crime The four individuals have 
pleaded not guilty But state investigators 
say that the case is only a beginning, and 
that there will be similar revelations of 
surgical wrongdoing in other places 


Medicine - 

Mirando’s surgery was performed at 
Smithlown General Hospital, a pi 1 vale 
274-bed doctor-owned institution about 
40 miles from Manhattan According to 
the investigators the operation stalled 
out smoothly enough it was only aflei 
Mirando was wheeled into the recovery 
room that the doctois discovered the ar¬ 
tificial |oini had popped out of place 
Still unconscious. Muando was taken 
back to the opcitiling room where his 
fernui ithigh bone) cracked as the sur¬ 
geons tried to temovc the dislocated 
prosthesis Unwilling oi unable to pro¬ 
ceed further, the doctors sent out a rush 
call to the sales icpiesenlativc foi the de¬ 
vice William MticKay J4 who was play¬ 
ing golf at the tune 

Arming at the hospital the inves¬ 
tigators continued Mac Kay was told by 
the doctors to scrub up quickly and lend 
them a hand in the crisis ffespite his 
lack of medical education Mac Kay is 
described as something of a mechanical 
whi/ He icgularly demonstrates products 
for doctors groups reads medical jour¬ 
nals diligently, spends hours in his ga- 
lage practicing smgicul pioceduies wnh 
animal Nines and has ghosted foi sui- 
geons in the past Mac Kay agieed not 
only to repair the cracked hone but also 
to leplace the artificial |omi As he lold 
the long Island newspaper Acvtw/t/i "1 
kept repeating in my mind Lets get 
this guys hip hack togethei light lie 
had been under anesthesia since S a m . 
and could have stopped bieathmg any 
time’ Indeed befoit Muando left the 
operating worn again he had been out 
for more than ten hours Says Mac Kay, 
who has been granted immunity from 
prosecution foi his coopeiation with in¬ 
vestigators ‘Aflei it was over. I nevei 
wanted to touch a patient again ’ 

D octois at other hospitals vigoiouslv 
deny that such an event could hap- 
l>en in their opeiaiing looms But they 
concede that medical-supplies salesmen 
do occasionally act as technical advisers 
and sometimes even help set up the com¬ 
plicated instiumenls and equipment that 
have become essential in today s intricate 
surgical procedures Atioincy Matthew 
I tfHandei chief of ihe New York State 
Assembly task fence that uncovered the 
Muando case on a Sewsdav lip, disagiees 
He insists that salesmen all text often pai- 
ticipate in the actual operations because 
some suigeons icfuse to lake the trouble 
to become familiar with new equipment 
oi techniques He says that his investi¬ 
gators have information implicating a 
dozen other salesmen in illegal suigcry 
including one case in which the factory 
lepiesentative had to remove a drill that 
became stuck in a patient’s skull during 
brain surgery Adds LifBander ‘ What we 
found is ihat the level of incompetence 
among surgeons is a lot greater than any¬ 
one imagined" ■ 


' A Time to Write 

j A plucky woman speaks out 
i about disease and death 

i 

i 

' Do not no gentle into that good 
I night 

\ Rage, rage again it the dying of 
i the light 

I 

D ylan Thomas’ haunting words about 
death aie not usual newspaper fare 
but they piovided a poignantly apt bc- 
1 ginning foi the debut of lory Graham s 
' new column last July Hei I wicc-a-month 
, appearances in the Chicago Daily \ews 
\ entitled ‘ A time to live ’ aie wiilten 
for those who live undei ihe shadow ol 
death - eithei then own oi that of some¬ 
one close to them As she wryly points 
| oul, Graham, 50, is heixelf on that 'en 
vlangeied list' An attractive, soft-spoken 
author and public relations counsel, she 
has lost both breasts to cancer and this 
1 yeai learned that the disease hud spread 
i to her spine and leg 

! Laved with so gum a diagnosis, 
Giaham made a decision She would 
1 liy to bleak through the barnei ot 
' silence that all ton often shmuds ter - 
' minul illness Befoie the end, she e\- 
I plains, 1 want to do something that 
matteis ’.Sosheappioached the incoming 
Daily Venn managing ediloi Gregory 
I avie with the novel idea of venting a 
, column about cancel - and death - from 
! a patients point of view He promptly 
I accepted the suggestion Says he “She 
' is a talented writet with great sensitiv- 



Cancer Columnist Graham in a Chicago park 

Breaking through the barrier of silence. 
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Medicine 

uv There is a need for this type eif thing ’ ! ‘ The right thing is honesn tempered with 
Headers apparently agiee Lash of the ten : gentleness and a car mg quaint which in 
..'hinins that has appealed so fai has : the last analysis tianscendsall woids 
l'iought a heavy volume of mail to the < ‘Why me’ she asks in one partie- 
aewspaper Though Graham has not hes- , ulaily moving column and opts foi the cx- 

■ ■ated to scold doctois foi their insensi- ; lslentialisl answer that the universe is ab 

toiiv and inclination lo play God with i surd that her illness is simply landom 
my body and ntv life physicians aie , luck In that way she is able not only lo 
among hei most faithful leadets M shed self-pity but lo turn Ihe question 
Noithwestetn Idmveisity s medical cen- I around Why not me’ I rum there she 
■ei, one professor has made hei writing te- ! explains u is only a mallet of time to it 
limed reading lor his students i is me ami nliai am / yom/' to Jo no \i 1 

A physician's daughter hciself (mi- j Wnh that comes a sense of power a ice- 
hain ministers blunt doses of good sense ' ognition that she can still make choices 
\houi the disciediled cancel diug Lae- | and divisions' in the limited time left 
ii> le she insists At hest it is an expen- 1 

ue and ciuel hoax At worst it is dan- raham whose cancer seems to have 

,'iious She Kills against the phony ■ \3i been contained foi now by ladiation 
heetfulness of some visitors lo despet- , theiapy maintains a full schedule She 
.'.'civ ill patients 'Distraction isn t wha s makes guest appearances on local 1 V has 
"levied Perception is She advises the 1 let lined at medical schools, continues lo 
uhng to he candid as well but reminds , dnve - although she must walk with a 

'hem iif HemmgvvuV s delimtion of com- ; cane - and plans to turn hei columns into 

me as giace under piessme To ic- ' a hook Despite peiiodic houts of gloom 
n at physK al discomloit she encoui ages 1 her couiage nevci Hags 'I am coining 
"nnds to help on the simplest level out of a long siege of metastasis I spread- 
( ook a meal do the dishes mend what mg of the cancerl and suhseciuent lieal- 
i eds lo be mended walei Ihe plan!-, an ment and I am tiled and sometimes in 

-\,-i the phone I o a woman w ho had ic- pain she wiote itccntly hut I am not 

"oed to discuss hei caiiifi with hei hus 1 thing I don l leel I am going lo die foi a 

■ mil she said Ihe tael is you are while W hen that happens 1 II share the 
'sating hour illncssl now hut alone decent pails of it with you Heis is the 

1'iih is inlimtclv mme‘ painlul lhan il ! kino of ungentle tmalc that Dylan I hom- 
haicd What lo sav to cancel victims’ as would suich have applauded ■ 

Milestones 

DIED. Lawrence A. Kimpton, 67 chancellor j Union of -1 ulJ I any Suit• marked the na- 
■■l Ihe L nivetsiiv of Chicago 11951-60), j turn's iilcol passage born the old yeai lo 
o 1 1* i a long illness in Mellxnu ne, 1 Id Ad- I the new 
nimislijioi of ihe I mveisiiy oft hicago s | 

iiom bomb pioiect dining \VoiId Wai II DIED. Joseph Zerilli, 79 godlather of the 
Knnpliin relumed lo head a campus Detroit Malta, ot heail disease in (itosse 
-lined by lb** miu'valions ol Rollert M Poinlc, Mich A Sicilian immigiant who 
Mulehins bin also laced chopping enioll ‘ stalled as a eonsliudion woikei. /enlli 
’iient. encroaching slums and a SI 4 mil- . lose to underworld piominctice during the 
h on dehiil Dining his tenutc Kintpton ! 1’iohibition era and reportedly huill a nar- 
K’stoied speciah/alion and eonlributed lo , colics, prostitution and Inan-shaiking em- 
'.ommunity redevelopment I ptie that annually netted $150 million 

: during ihe 60s Although he repeatedh 
DIED. Guy Lombardo, 75 C anadian-hoi n ; denied that he was in' ohcd in otgam/ed 
r andleader who for 48 years usluicd m i clime - maintaining that he was simph 
■he New Year with ihe sweetest music ! the owner of the Del toil Italian Baking, 
bus side of heaven in Houston When 1 Co mi bugging transcripts linked him 
he was twelve, Lomhaido icvrmtud his j to the underworld AITct the 1975 nnpns 
mothers C ji men and 1 elicit toi a small | onment of his son 7ctilh came undei 
hind that played lor dances in London, j scrutiny by police investigating the dis- 
1 hit Aftei a so-so success they wcie in- j appcaiance of Jimmy Holla 
bed in play at an Llks convention in j 

< Icveland and stayed on in the U S Billed ! DIED. Leonard Sinclair Hobbs, 80. aviation 
,s Guy Lomhaido and his Royal C ana- j cnginect who developed the powerful 
mans, the group developed a smoothlydis- j J-57 jet engine of a stroke, in Hanford 
'M.ctive sound that was heard coast to Conn Hobbs, who designed the caibu- 

1 nsl on ladto, sold over 100 million rec- ictor for Charles Lindbetgh s The Spirit 

■'ids and introduced some 600 hits includ | of St Louts, joined Pratt & W’hitncy Air- 
lr| R Boo-Hooand Little White Lies Cheer- craft in 1927 As their chief engineer he 

h'lly ignoring critics who called his music developed the R-2800 Double Wasp 

-orny 1 Lomhaido suivived as the last workhoise engine of World War II planes 

■ vat dance-band leailei Hts New Year's His J-57 engine—fust used commercially 

f ’e concerts in New York. City, which in Boeing's 707s—made possible the in- 

1 'vgan in 1929, became an institution dustrys transition from propellei to jel 

I irst on radio, then TV, L,ombardo's ren- navel 


■ t 




1 he frequency ol tlie most 
common types of i.uuei 
varies in ilitlert in countries 
of rhe world Hut xvliativci the 
site, and whenever the eoumiy, 
the eailier the diagnosis, the' 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment 
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Education 


C.OVI R MORV 


High Schools Under Fire 

Even outside the big cities, there is trouble everywhere 



timing at a West 
Coast high school 
The liist-period 
hell tings, baiely 
! audible above the classioom 
! din "OK .eveiyhody settle 
■ down, says the soft-spoken 
teacher of the course called 
Modern Problems Her two 
dozen students, grouped 
around seven tables, pay 
scant attention She switches 
on a video machine by hei 
desk a neatly catcgori/ed 
outline flashes on the band 
' Have you already copied 
this down '’ she asks, point¬ 
ing to the topic headings A few heads bob 
yes, several mote shake no, the rest of the stu¬ 
dents merely catrv on with their pi i vale con¬ 
versations The subject of the day is not ter¬ 
rorism. eneigy 01 Watcigate Aptly enough 
the topic is The Problems of American 
education ” 

What the teacher might have taught her 
class, had they been willing to listen, is that 
Amencan education in the '70s is in deep 
trouble And almost by definition, any pioh- 
lem with public education is a big one No¬ 
where ate the difficulties mote acute than in 
the 25.300 public high schools, junioi and se- 
mot, in the U S which enroll 19 million stu¬ 
dents and cany a million teachers on their 
payrolls To maintain the U S 's vast public 
education establishment ftom elementary 
schools to colleges, taxpayers will spend $144 
billion this year-a i 52' ^ increase over the 
past decade Those billions add up to mote 
than the country spends fot national defense 
But never have more Americans worried * ■ >* 
about whether they aie getting their mon- 
ey's worth from the institutions that were “ 
once the symbol of the nation’s dedication 
to deniociaey 

Although confidence in the schools is 
hatd to measure, a majority of Americans 
seem convinced that the quality of public ed¬ 
ucation is on the decline 
hormei L abor Secretary 
Willard Wirt/, head of a 
panel of experts that has 
spent two years studying 
the problem, concluded 
this fall that U S educa¬ 
tion has been ‘off studc 
for ten years " Reflecting 
the general concern. 

Jimmy Cartel during his 
campaign called for cte- 
ation of a sepaiate Cab- 



Medford High: a Boston suburb's biggest Investment—and worry 



Coos Bay’s Marshfield: a town’s challenge 



| met-level Department of Iowa City's West: a product of the expet Imental '60s now turning back the clock 
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Education to help remedy 
the situation one of his aides 
declaies. ‘ We’re going to gel 
that started But wha'tever 
Washington does, issues of 
public education are largely 
a mallei of slate and local 
responsibility 

Of all the aieas of con 
cem about U S education, 
only one is showing some 
improvement Ihediopout 
who was a gieai wony in the 
alienated rebellious 1960s, is 
no longer so common The 
percentage of high school 
students who quit before 
'. graduation has fallen to about 25'? down 
„ from the dtopout tales of I960 i31',i and 
c 1950 (J7'r I At the same lime about 45'< of 
" those who do giaduale now go on to college 
up fiom 33'i in 1960 though that is prob¬ 
ably less a measure of scholastic excellence 
than a reflection of the inciease in available 
places in two- and four-yeai colleges and the 
grealei competition for jobs at all levels T v- 
erywheicelse the health of U S education m 
the mid-1970s— particularly that of the high 
schails - is in deepening trouble 

Declining performance. Aftei more than a 
decade of vaunted innovations --free-form 
open classroom” programs flexible mod¬ 
ular scheduling, enough electronic gadgetry 
to make some schooliooms look like Mis¬ 
sion Control- all signs indicate that today's 
students are more poorly equipped in basic 
skills than wetc their predecessors After 
holding steady for decades, the average 
scores on the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude lest, still the 
broadest standard of nationwide educational 
achievement have been falling slowly but 
steadily since 1962 As measured on the 
SAfs 200-to-800 scale, average veibal abil¬ 
ity has fallen by KK1 (to the 430 level), 
while average math skills have declined by 
i 6' T I (to the 470s) Ex- 
: pectations that gifted 
^students, at least, would 
u benefit from the infusion 
of money and technol¬ 
ogy into education also 
seem dashed The num¬ 
ber of high achievers 
on SAT tests (those scor¬ 
ing over 600) has been 
dropping A report com¬ 
missioned by the Col¬ 
lege Board found that 
scores of top students 
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Medford High: Teacher instructing senior physiology class, one of the highly touted science department's myriad offerings 
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saledic loi Ians and salutalorians m 145 high schvxils showed cause the city did not put a school las mciease on the Nos h |„ 

a similar decline liiadualcs who claim that they aie illiteiaie halloi -it would nesei pass olliclals said ( Icseland s I 10 000 

base taken school boa ids to com t in some states Meanw hile evil- student ssstem is Hal Inoke and ic mains open on Is because a fed- ■ 

leges complain of enlciing fieshmen who read at the sixth- eial couil has said it cannot close Some 40 olhei Ohio school 

made level disliiclsaie also lacing shutdowns '' 


Rising violence. I he mayhem wleaked In students on then 
owii schools and teacheis continues to glow In 1075 Ihe 
latest seal lot which totals have been compiled sceondaiy- 
-chiH'l students attacked (if 000 teacheis, pulled olf 270 000 
school hutglanes and dcslnned school pi opens woilh $200 
million Ihe level of su'lciice has continued to climb es¬ 
pecially in the much doubled big-cits schools In New $o[k 
' U\ H2 teacheis iedited phssical altacks in the hist six 
seeks ol this school seal alone 

Spreading shutdowns. laxpavct leheihons against ever-using 
educational cvists which aie laigels suppoited by pivipeily tax¬ 
es ate fvitc.ag school systems tvi the hnuncial wall Partly be- 


Teacher troubles. Despite the spieadmg laxpasci icsoll tc.tch- y 
cis continue to close schools all osu ihe couitlix tv' diamati/e 
then pay demands i hey base stiuck in Of commtmines fiom , 

I lanklin Mass to I lemont C a 1 1 1 since Januai s i 

j 

Mounting absenteeism. Accoidmg t.> the Washington-based i 
National Association vif Sceondaiv Scliov'l Pmicipals absen 
tceism is now the ssoisl piviblem facing teacheis ahead o! pool , 
motivation lack of discipline vandalism taidmess and chug 1 
use In Honda s Dade (. ouniv iMiamn schov'l officials living ■ 
to cut double-digit nu.tncy laics in l<,ns-income aieas have been \ 
expenmenting lathei successl'ullv with lining kids t.> class 1 
ssilli flee hambuigeis 1 usbees ] sinus and so sos donated by 












Marshfield: Would-be cameramen In basic TV production class practicing with novice broadcaster; a Coos Bay student with an answer 

Some teat hen lav the kills awn'l hewn iluillcnnvd enough olheisusk Anvone huve a film 1 urn use ‘ ' 


local businessmen After a decade of stoimy debate, there is no 
consensus about how schools can right the wrongs Conserva¬ 
tive back to basics” forces rail that 60s innovations have left 
schools flaccid T hev demand a return to a thiee-Rs ciiinculum 
and call for “minimal competency testing, to make sine that 
high school students aic not granted diplomas until they can 
read and write at some rudimentary level More piogiessive forc¬ 
es disagree with this approach I m all through with mandat¬ 
ing, with forcing students to match through a ma/e " counters 
Harvey Scribner, former New York City chancellor of schools 
and now a piofessor at the University of Massachusetts School 
of I ducation Classrooms should lie opened up Meanwhile 
patents blame teachers, teachers blame parental pet misstveness 
and educators poult to society as the culprit Lveryone is try¬ 
ing to pass the buck says ("nace Buisinger president of the na¬ 
tional Patent-Teacher Association 

Most often the headlines and the honor stones come out of 


public ucalion system the public high school A talc of three 
cities 

Medford High: Strife in the Suburbs 

I he facilities at Medlonl High located on a hill ne\l to a 
vwkidland preserve are stipeih 1 ight interconnected stone and 
buck buildings m one giant comprehensive and vocational 
school with a gym just short of a football tic Id in si/e and the sec • 
ond laigest mdooi swimming pool in the stale l he much es¬ 
teemed math and science departments which ottoi such cours¬ 
es as oomputei programming calculus and eaith science have 
at then command a computet with eleven keyboards The fa¬ 
cilities foi vocational education which dam 471 of Medft'ids 
.1 54H students include a fully equipped school of cosmetology 
When Medtoid High opened seven years ago aflei an old 
ei facility bui ned, it cost mote than $16 million the most monev 
the town had cvci s[ienl on anything Medford s 60100 tes- 


big-city ghetto schools, whete the problems 
—tacial financial, educational--are the 
worst The problems are real enough but 
in many ways they ate so special as to lie 
part ol the target society s difficulties in im¬ 
proving the lot of America's underclass, 
rather than ctises of education 

More alai tiling is the fact that nine out 
of ten high school students attend small- 
city and rural institutions or quiet subur¬ 
ban schools, and that these schools once 
the very symbols of the best the l' S could 
do fot its children, are also suffering from 
a profound malaise lot the 55 ', ot so of 
American teen-agers who do not go on to 
college, high school is the apex of then fot- 
mal educational cateei they will prospet 
or join the ranks of the unemployed latge- 
ly on the basts of what the schools teach 
them 

F or a look at what has gone wrong 
inside both school and classroom, 
Timi correspondents visited three 
U S high schools that ate not afflict¬ 
ed with the intractable problems of core city 
schools One is in Medford. Mass a Boston 
suburb One ts a small-town school in Coos 
Bay, Ore One is a middle-si/e school in 
Iowa City, Iowa All are fairly representa¬ 
tive of that historic backbone of America's 



Homecoming queen rides to the big gome 

The "jocks "v the "wallruts " 


nlents many of them hlue-collai families 
of Italian and lush descent did not mind 
The city still has what one leachci de¬ 
scribes, m a lefereuce to tiadittonal ethnic 
regard lor education as the dixit to upward 
mobility as enough of a foreign element 
io insist on good education ' The school 
on the hill is the pride of the community 
But that pride is not shared by all the 
students Vandalism is a problem, a favor¬ 
ite piank is to smash the school's two-story 
glass windows, which cost $700 each Last 
years damage hill came to almost $30,000 
-close to what the school spent on text¬ 
books The great majority of students could 
not care less about their school "The school 
spirit of the 1940s, football and rah-rah ral¬ 
lies have gone the way of the dinosaur," 
says Guidance Counselor Robetl Shea 
Kids now race off to part-time jobs after 
school (an tncieastng phenomenon in the 
’70s) ot congregate around the McDonald's 
in Medford Square It is hard to keep them 
in class The daily absentee rate 12 c 'r 

So many students have taken to alco¬ 
hol and dope that Medfoid has set up a spe¬ 
cial office fot drug and drink consultation 
Three years ago. when the extent of the 
drug problem became apparent. Headmas¬ 
ter WilUam McCormack called in a 27- 
year-old undercover agent Posing as a 
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uunsfei senior, he ambushed 39 students 
1 hirty-eight of them swore off drugs after 
conferences with McCormack and then 
paients Many more eluded him 

Discipline piohlems haunt the school s 
live miles of condors Undei an 'open 
campus’ scheme that permitted uppei- 
classmen to roam throughout the school 
during certain periods, most respected the 
nnvilege But some smoked joints 01 
whooped it up in the halls When a fight 
cuipted briefly in Scptembei between some 
of Medford’s 135 black students and sev¬ 
eral whiles—lepuledly members of a tough 
gang called the Rivei Rats' -officials 
abolished the progiam The community 
toneerned about lax discipline, was 
delighted 

Medford s SAI scoies have dropped 
about 10'J in the past decade Its accred¬ 
itation by the New i ngland Association of 
t olleges and Secondaiy Schools—once al¬ 
most automatic -is being reconsidered 
I he students blame the leacheis ‘ Most 
hds don t even know whai a teim papei is 
■i how to use footnotes complains Mi- 
, hele Phillips a tall sophisticated student 
who is president of the schixil s National 
I l.moi Society chapter Academically this 
ivluxil isn l bad,’ says Phil Holmes sm- 
lent managei of the ladio station ‘ But ihe 
.hoofs tixi lenicnl People graduate and don t know how to 
lead and wine 

T op-level advanced placement courses are available but sott 
options arc fai more enticing Some of the IN5 courses sound 
bke question categories on some TV game show (neai Sleuths 
I xplonng the Occult t ontcmpoiaiy Issues Graduation icquiic- 
ments aie ’pathetic, says one adininisualoi Students must 
compile only HO credits including foui years of Lnglish and 
one of American histoiv They must also take one yeai of civics 
and foui of physical education although passing grades are noi 
icq lined Headmaster McC oiniack has repeatedly tiled to burst 
ihe minimum number of credits to 104, but has been turned 
down for financial reasons 

Some classroom vignettes raise questions about the value of 
teachers time in a ninth-grade college-preparatory English 
. lass, for instance a teachci instructs her students on how "to 
talk to one anoihci " She pouts and gestuies to illustrate tone and 
mitude changes, then reads a short stoiv about being loving and 
i apahle T or homework, ihe students ate told to make a teai in a 
sheet of paper each time someone is mean to them and a pencil 


mark when someone makes them feel good 
about themselves 1 he kids snicker as they 
hie oul 

In a business-Lnglish class, the students 
spend 40 minutes leading and parsing one 
paragiaph from Call ol the Wild The 
teacher, a peppy ruddy-faced man punc¬ 
tuates the period with kidding icniJiks 
about his students clothes or hau 

I oi then pan the teachers cruici/c ihe 
students foi skipping class for disiuplive 
bchavioi in the halls and for general ap¬ 
athy I hey complain that then charges can¬ 
not lead and wnte adequately "They aie 
so poor in basic communication laments 
English Dupanmcni Head 1 eah Calm 
Teachers also blame the administration foi 
not giving direction to the schixil and foi 
lowering standards 1 used to be lough and 
demanding but 1 was told to lay off.’ con¬ 
fides one teacher If he tails more than 20' < 
of his students he says, he is called on 
the caipet -a plaint echoed by othci 
leacheis 

ul there aie those who think the 
teachers and the leacheis union ac¬ 
count foi a big chunk of Medfoid s 
piohlems 1 acuity salancs which 
comprise 8K'< ot ihe S4 4 million annual 
budget aie good Yel the militant Massa¬ 
chusetts Teachers Association staged a 15 month slowdown at 
Medfoid between September 1975 and Nnembei 197b Teach¬ 
ers refused to work unh students a minute past then scheduled 
7 45 a m to 2 15 p rn day as a protest against what they fell 
were low salaries laige class si/e and insufficient job security 
In the end, they won then salary demands A tenured teacher 
with a B A now cams S17 357 annually one with a maslei s de- 
giee S19 825 In pievious haigaining Medfoid teachers had al¬ 
ready won a limit of ihtec evening appearances ai the school 
per ycai (two for parent-teacher open houses) They aie only le- 
q lined loiemam 30 minutes alien school twice a week to help stu¬ 
dents Any supervision of student activities costs Medfoid exlia 
In contrast, Mct’oimaek 62 lixrks hack fondly on his own 
teaching days when he voluntarily wiote and directed schixil 
plays and pul out ihe ycaitxxrk on his own lime Now a man 
makes SI 495 a yeai foi doing nothing more than putting out 
the yeai hook ’ he says 1 have no complaints tixlay about pay¬ 
ing foi these seivices but I think that something has been lost 
in ihe peisonal lelationship 

A hcadmasliM of the old school, down to his gias hernng- 
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West High: English teacher with hirsute pupil; Instructor prodding American-humanltles class; drilling in German-language course 
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bone suit and rimless glasses McCormack finds it difficult to that after the first year, students in higher courses are combined 
keep tabs on his gaigantuan school from his office in a con- in one class "High-ability kids are not taking high-level cours- 
verted sevond-flix'i storeioom He blames Medford's problems es.' says Accounting Teacher James Whitty The students ask 
mostly on the ^lovvdmg produced when 1,100 freshmen were 1 " Why should we’" The school's course brochure advises college- 
lammcd in wuh the Lhtec uppei classes—but not on any lack of | pieparatory students that they 'should make certain they are 
spirit Other pimcipals might give up not he A giant blue and 1 getting the best preparation for college admission ' But the head 
white bullon on his lapel bioadcasts his philosophy It is em- | guidance counseloi concedes that the five counselors do not be- 
bla/oncd Ml in OKI) PRIDE I heve in piodding the students to take tough subjects 

n ; John Johnson, a strict, highly respected math teacher, has 

I l«i>©OS tlSiy: The Clsssroom BmtlS I been at Marshfield for 18 years He accepts the obvious slu- 

I J he lown of Coos Bay (pop 14 132) is nestled in the rolling ! dents aie not taking the traditional math courses because "the 
| hills of southwest Oregon, 140 miles north of the California bor- ] hoinewoi k has diopped off in other courses and it s easier for 
j dei It bills itself as one of the world’s foremost lumbering cen- ; kids to get good grades elsewhere " A stocky, gray-haired man 
| ters, and us dock aiea hums day and night with ships loading who is also head basketball coach, Johnson worries that the sim- 
j wixxl chips for Japan Otherwise, it is a collection of modest plificd math offerings are an easy street for too many " Says 
1 houses, an attractive downtown shopping aica and seveial mo- he Theie aie things to be learned by those not quite good 
tels- most of them strung along US 101. the main street Its ; enough for Algebra I but who try and do their best" Civics, 
high school, a Depiession-era legacy of the Public Woiks Ad- ; Teacher Jerry Kolsovos, who is held in awe by students as 
ministration, sits prominently on a high hill When the morn- I Marshfield's most demanding teacher feels that students aren't 
mg fog clears--at Sam, whiteness blan¬ 
kets the town- Marshheld High com¬ 
mands a sweeping view of Coos Bay 

Inside the schixil, the bell has haiely 
rung when the lights go out in the soph¬ 
omore honors Lnglish class and the min ie 
projector begins to whir Act III, Scene 1 
of The Wen haul of Venue J here is no dis¬ 
cussion and only a few questions about the 
plot The 18 students and then teacher all 
hunch silently in then seats Down the hall 
three moie English classes, packed in a 
small theater, are also viewing films Com¬ 
plains one teacher 1 I ically get caught up 
in my subject matter But some teachers 
think that's weird The attitude in the fac¬ 
ulty lounge is T'V'es anyone have a film I 
can use. 

In another class, this one in IIS his- 
toiy, the teacher keeps up a patter of jokes 
and badinage A discussion of economic 
competition sends him off on constant tan¬ 
gents "I've got to borrow some pens,' he 
says, leaping up and racing around the cir¬ 
cle of desks in the room His point, although 
garbled, is that pen manufactures must be 
careful not to overprice or their products 
won't sell When a student volunteers that 
his Bic pen cost 39c it strikes the teacher 
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as a revelation Really' Have they gone 
up that much *' The kids loll back, littering Would you cry if 
you lost a 39c pen'*' he asks ' How about a $150 pen ’" By now 
the class is thoioughly lost “What are you getting at '" one ob¬ 
viously bright student asks impatiently 

In keeping with the tiend of the '60s, Marshfield began 
offering Us 1,866 students a wide variety of courses in an ef¬ 
fort to btoaden the traditional curriculum The number of cours¬ 
es has grown to 215 Elective options in English include 
science fiction, film studies and business communications (con¬ 
sidered easy) or British literature (harder) An airay of gen¬ 
eral math and essential math courses has sprouted in the 
mathematics department, traditionally regarded as the best m 
the school Although four years of English are mandatory, 
standard survey couises stop after the tenth grade No foreign 
language is required Students must take two years of science 
and one of math, or vice versa, but the choice of courses is 
left to thetr discretion 

A s easy courses proliferate, classes in the harder subjects 
wither away Calculus and Russian, two post-Sputnik spe- 
k cialties, aie extinct Only 35 students are braving physics 
* this year Few kids prefer the no-nonsense four-ypar al¬ 
gebra-geometry-algebra-trigonometry sequence to the simpler 
math courses The attrition rate in foreign languages is so great 


being challenged enough They complain that I make them 
work, I make them think Bui they're glad afterward " He con¬ 
ducts his classes as vigorous discussion groups 

Margaret Buidg, who has the prim and propel air of an old- 
fashioned English teacher, team-tcaches with History Teachei 
Noel Connell an E.nglish-history couise called American Cul¬ 
ture She says grade inflation has lowered a D from 68 to 60 
and. in some classes, all the way to 50 Another teacher com¬ 
plains that there is great pressure to pass students "If my fail¬ 
ure rate exceeds 12'<. Ell be questioned,” he says "Someone 
would likely ask me if I weren't expecting too much So the fail¬ 
ure rate goes down, but the quality and quantity of work also go 
down " Not surprisingly. Sat scores have fallen—57 points on 
verbal. 64 in math, since 1962—approximating the national de¬ 
cline More than half the present senior class were reading below 
grade level when tested in the ninth grade, Maishfield has since 
inaugurated a well-equipped "skills lab" with personal tutoring 
to help the slower readers 

Students tend to rate Marshfield an easy school They 
"teach you how to write m tenth grade, but then you don't 
get to exercise it enough," is an oft-heard lament, so is "Thc> 
don’t push you enough ” Senior Brenda Steward is having no 
trouble fielding trigonometry, chemistry and British literature 
along with a 30-hour-a-week waitress job at a local restaurant 
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,.ailed the Green Bandit Says she "Teachers don t assign j 
homework, they don't believe in it" (The teachers version 
however, is that many students will not do homework when it ! 
is assigned ) Adds Senior Dennis Campbell Its so easy to ! 
gel through heie I could make it by going to Gasses lust ! 
twice a week ’ 

Many students do not even bother with that The dropout ' 
■ ale has fallen from 24' < in I966 to 13' , Iasi ycai, but a fourth of ! 
I he students miss at least one period a day Save foi gieal enthu- | 
siasm about football games and othei sports students leport, ap- 1 
athy plagues Maishheld It is hard to get anyone to tun foi slu- 1 
dent office Only 43 freshmen out of 400 voted last year foi then , 
„ lass officers Ontheothei hand violence is tare sui pnsingly so i 
since a strict caste system separates the jocks (often childien of 
ihe town s wealthier residents) and the wall tats ‘ so named be- ■ 
cause they once congiegaled along a wall behind the school to ■ 
smoke before an inner comtyard was designated this year as a ; 
smoking area 1 heir fathers are apt to be null hands or hsher- > 
men. and they tend to come Horn pcxn or hioken homes 

Marijuana and beei are common But Maishfield's students ; 
mostiv ficsh-laced kids who favoi down-filled jackets and j 
uack shoes would lathei go hiking than lehearse foi the school 
play |ust as they ate often more interested in their jons than in 
then schoolwoik Maishlield, concin most students is an O K 
place It just isn l very esciling in classoi out 


Iowa City: A Basic Debate 

Iowa City s West High is a product ol the ptospetous pto- 
giessive "60s Built in I96X on SO acies of fai ni land acioss the 
Iowa Rivei fiom the downtown aiea, the ihice-siory buck and 
stone building was design* d with the latest educational theoties 
in mind The $4 5 million school was piovided with a 2,000-xpce- 
tatot gym a little theaiei. a music wing and a large central com¬ 
mons atea foi student socializing 

Iowa t ity (pop 49 0001 a faculty town - the University of 
Iowa is the mam indiisiiv wiili a laspaying base of prosper¬ 
ing middle class professionals was m an innovative mood It ap- 
piovetl when Merlin Ludwig then superintendent of schools 
gianted Wests I 040 students a nonvotmg chan on the board 
ol education in 1970 Ludwig also miioduccd a mote flexible cui- , 
nculum Guides weic abolished ai the elementaly-school level, ! 
and a pass-fail option was installed at VVest As a final gestuie j 
I udwig declared a new motto foi his school district Iowa City ] 
Puts the Student Inst lnshott \\ csl m many ways came to re- < 
semble a college mote than a high school I 

West is still a showcase school But times ate clilleient and j 
so ate commumtv attitudes Once overwhelmmglv libctal the ] 
school boaid changed in 1975 when the balance swung 3 io 2, 1 
in favoi of the conservatives I he new majoiitv piomptlv foiced | 
Superintendent I udwig io tesign In an election this tall the vot- j 


What They Teach Abroad 

W rlule many -\mei lean students now show up ill-piepaied 
for the iigoxs ol college then I mopeaii countei paits 
fate bcltei Mans l 1 S universities often allow British and 
ticiich students to enter as sophomoies lew Soviet slu 
denis ontci L 1 S colleges as undeigiadualcs but the best Rus 
sian teen-agers ate ptobablv also belter drilled in the ba¬ 
sics \ look ai schixil svstems in the thiee countries 

FRANCE. I lench secondary education lends lo be much 
more grueling than the l S version Primary school ends 
at age eleven oi twelve, when students enter a toilette J eu- 
\ciytieinenr won Jane - roughly equivalent to a junior high 
school Dui ing, the lust seat they shoulder a set 27 hout-pet- 
week load t.ve hours of 1 tench thiee each of math a for¬ 
eign language history geography, civic education and eco¬ 
nomics two houis of aesthetics and two of technical 
education Later they begin a second foreign language the 
first one is typicallv studied foi seven yeais 

At lytees. which students attend for their final three, 
yeais of high school classes run eight to ten hours a day 
Homework commands thiee hours a night For those who 
do not leave the academic track feu a technical one, the sys¬ 
tem culminates in a stiff national hut cola meal composed 
of four-hour tests in each subject and an oial final On av- 
eiage, only 67', of students who take the exam—manda- 
toiy for acceptance lo college - manage to pass 

BRITAIN. Paradoxically the best and worst of educations 
have coexisted in Britain Although some seholai ships lo pi i- 
vate schools weie historically available for lower-class stu¬ 
dents. there was no free secondary schooling ai all prior lo 
World War II In 1944, Britain decreed a dual track of pub¬ 
lic education "secondary modern" and technical schools 
for the less talented, and giammai schools—with stiff en¬ 
trance exams- which educate the top 20 r \ 

Almost half of all students leave school at age 16 
after studying as many as a dozen subjects, including a 
foreign language Meanwhile, grammar school students 
continue a rigorous university-oiiented curriculum, includ¬ 
ing English, French, math and science The elite private 


schools even mote demanding routinely push students 
thiough I 7 suh|cds | 

Britain s national exam system is even toughen than > 

I lances Ai 16 students mav lake O I evels or ordinary ex- ■ 

.inis Some 70'* now sii al least one O 1 cvel but only 13', ; 

manage to pass one I hose who pci foi m well may undertake j 

the even tougher A I evel advanced exams two yeais later A I 

1 evels ,ne eompatable m difficulty to sophomoie woi k ai an • 

Ameiican university Only 12', to 160 of students pi ogtess 
that fat.only I0G arc finally admitted to university 

In puisuit of equality 1 aboi goveinmenls since I960 
have giudually phased out grammar schools whose pupils | 
lend to be middle-class in mdei to blend then abler teach¬ 
ers and students into the melting pot ol the so-called com- 
pichensive schools, which combine foaluios of the giam- 
mai and technical schools That policy hfis distui bed many I 
education-conscious patents those in aieas where giam¬ 
mai schools have disappeared complain of declining sian- ; 
datds and high levels of uuancy and uniulmcss hi the com- 
piehensivex A Department of 1 ducation lepoit found that 
ablei childien ate indeed being kept back because of the 
boredom, disenchantment and indiscipline" of mixed-ahtl- | 
11 v comprehensive classes There is also it decline in stu- i 
dor’s taking foteign languages and othei hatd subieets ! 

THE SOVIET UNION. Although educational quality vanes be- j 
tween Russia x elite big-city schools and tuial ones all stu¬ 
dents must lake the same subjects in the ten-year genetal ! 
education course Math and science ate emphasized after 
the lust four yeais A typical lenth-yeai progtam includes 
coutses in Russian language and litcratuie history and so¬ 
cial studies, math biology physics astronomy, chemistry a 
loreign language (often stiategic languages like C hinese 
or Atabtc) physical education and milttaty training 

After this Soviet students divide into vocational schools 
and more selective specially schools The vocational schools 
send their graduates (about 2 million a year) into guatan- 
leed jobs Students at specially schools (about 4 4 million in 
1973) aie trained in one of 450 fields such as teaching, med¬ 
icine and communications—as well as art. music and the¬ 
ater Aftei two to four years of study they take state final 
examinations which are used to determine the students who 
may go on to higher education 
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j ers turned out the last prop,tussive on the board, which must j German Teacher Heidi Galer, considered one of the tough- 

I now lind a permanent stuxessoi to 1 tidwig Several candidates 1 est teachers in West agrees She has an easy camaraderie with 

! are under considciation and are being examined closely to her students, some of whom are going with her to Germany 

! see if they will hew to the back-to-basics line 1 he board has | ihis spring on a two-week trip Galei believes students are more 

j also decreed that a comprehensive testing progiam' be , knowledgeable these days, hut in only a superficial way, and is 

I introduced to test basic skills upset that so many cannot write and spell properly "The kids 

1 ask me F rau Galer. do you mark off for German spelling ’’ 1 
even years ago when 1 lan for the school hoard, talk- say Of course I Jo But if they ask me if I count off for I nglish 
ing basic skills was a no-no" says Board Member spelling 1 say ‘Of course not. you d all flunk ' " She criticizes 
Barbara Timmerman a widowed mother of two the severity of her native German schools hut frets Next year, 

1 he fust vear she lecalls. she was always the dis- these knls aie going lo sit in lecture halls and it's going to be a 

I sen ting vote But gradually local sentiment has swung her way big shock Some have never even taken a semester test' 

i I believe in individual education but not in handing u kid a Fall thin hoarded Principal Fdwm Barker ts popular with 

j hook and saying Teach youisclf,' ’ she explains Acting Su- students and community alike He does a good job walking 
; permiendont David Cronin agiees that teaching the basics and the tightrope of an innovative school system and a conservative 
i reinstating grades in the elementary schools are the burning is- backlash, observes one parent Says Barker I'm a believer in 
i sues m Iowa City He sees ihe concerns as legitimate but also basic skills but I want to do it m a humanitarian environ- 
i feels that the clock cannot be tinned back entirely that ‘the merit Discipline isfanly loose Barker downplays such issues 
| good old days aie gone ’ as drugs (ditch weed the crude local vanety of marijuana is com- 

West Highs academic offerings are impressive and the mom discipline smoking and leaving school without permis- 
j schixil boasts twelve semifmalisls on this seal s National Mcnt i sioii We have a lot of people coming and going ' admits Bai- 
! Scholarship competition which singles our the hi ightest seniors 1 ker ‘ Keeping them in school is not one of our high priorities ' 

I in America College-bound seniois can elect advanced place- , Some teachers complain hittcily about laxity -of both school 
I ment courses, apply to lake courses at the university or propose and parents 1 hev say that a student fust altitude undcicuis 

then i lasses and that many 
students aie pouring too 
much energy into jobs in 
older to support then afflu 
ent lilc-styles I umes one 
teacher ‘One kid told me 
today that he hadn’t been 
>n class foi thiee days he 
cause 'Man I just can t gel 
up 1 offered to call him at 
home Thais our |oh’ Bui 
we can t teach them if 
they re not heie 

The Iowa City school 
boa id s detci rm nation lo 
bung back the basics 
is shaied by patents 
and school udminislralois 
acioss the U S Indeed 
baek-to-basics is the latest 
lallymg cry among U S ed- 

study proiects in which thev can tackle anything from music | ueators. who aie yet again attempting to define the purpose end 
to horse training Yet as at Medford and C oos Bay the easier ' dnection of Amencan public education Some educators find it 
route beguiles many To graduate students must complete |X0 , easy to agree on what has gone wrong with the schools Says U S 
hours of graded coursework including 45 hours in language arts Commissioner of Tducat ion I mesl Boyer, former chancellor of 
(which must include rune terms of l nglishi, 15 hours in science , the Stale University of New Yoik We ve gone through a period 
and 30 in social Mudies But only slightly more than half the ! of overpromising We fell education was the answei lo every di- 
coursework is prescribed and full ciedit is given for such courses | lemma we faced More recently, we seem to have expected tix.lit¬ 
as American Teen-Ager and Inienor Decoiating One disgrun- lie fmm our schools ' Boyet now sees and applauds, "a new corn- 
tied teacher brands them education by entei lainmenl , milment to excellence in education, to search for ways lo 

West's critics many of them dedicated teachers, are wot- j improve schools without flash-m-lhe-pan innovations’" As a 
ried about academic danger signs C omposite scores on the At 1 ■ theme for the Carter Administration s as yet vaguely defined ed- 
test, an Iowa-bred competitor of the SAI exam, have been drift- , ucation policy he has suggested “Access to Lxcellenee " 
ing downward since 1972 Meanwhile almost 70'F of the West : 

seniors who took the act test this year had a grade point av- ; ut how is excellence to be defined'' That was relatively 

erage of 3 ot htghei out of a possible T, compared with only 1 simple in the colonial eia, when Ameucan education con - 

39 r F in 1970 Foi the past four years A’s have been the most ^^Ssistcd largely of small, church-run academies designed 
commonly awarded grade Says Senior Kyle Schulz If you get ! mainly to turn out clergymen The basics were the el- 

aC that's terrible | ements of the classical curriculum imported from Europe Latin, 

Semois arc belatedly showing their own back-to-basics con- I Greek and mathematics That tradition continued with only 
cern Tod McConahay, who pumps gas five nights a week to j minoi modifications, through the advent of the public high 
save money for college, is taking English Lab, a brush-up gram- | schools in the 1850s But after the turn of the century, as U S so- 
mar course, in addition to regular college prep courses 'Gram- j ciety became more secular, industrial and urban, schools began 
mar—I just can't do it," he confesses 'Somewheie along the j to turn away from the classical curriculum 
line, somebody sciewed up ” Classmate Jim Joidahl is also tak- ! Over the next 50 years, several competing ideas emerged Vo 
mg English 1 ah “Deep down, most people feel that require- cational studies gained respectability In the 1920s, John Dew- 
ments should be stricter," he says "If you leave what courses ey s ideas about 'piogressive” education, in which a child’s emo- 
you take up to the school, you won’t be that well off" tional development was to be nurtured along with hts intellect, 
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Education 


came into vogue By the late 1930s, a number of educational con¬ 
servatives, including Robert M Hutchins, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, began calling for a return to the classical 
curriculum Advocates of vocational training lefused to retreat 
With the launching of Sputnik in 1957 and the sudden feeling 
of U S inferiority it engendered, excellence was hurnedly re¬ 
defined in terms of better science and math courses 

Then came the clamorous 1960s With the growth of the 
vivil rights movement, the drive for educational quality collided 
x - ith the imperatives of social equality the sense of entitlement 
schools were given major responsibility foi the repair of racial in¬ 
justices and began to ease requirements in the name of helping 
the deprived At the same lime came the protest eia 'The coun¬ 
terculture rejected intellectuality.' says Harvard Sociologist 
David Riesman "Viet Nam and civil rights created an alliance 
of relaxed gtading with social piomolion ' 

Newly vocal students demanded-and got — relevant" 
courses and softei requirements Elective courses, many of 
doubtful merit mushroomed 
Nadensm has taken ovei 
education," complains Clark 
ken head of the Carnegie 
< ommissionon Highei Educa¬ 
tion ‘ But some basics aie 
needed in schools, and in col- 
*ege too The faculty has given 
away the curriculum ’ 

Teacheis became as con¬ 
sumer onented as their pupils 
\ generation ago teachers 
were low paid bul highlv ded¬ 
icated professionals Today 
moie than SOD of secondary- 
vchool teachers are members 
til eithei the National Edu¬ 
cation Association or the 
American ledoiation of 
teacheis, aggressive unions 
i hat push hard and success- 
hilly-lot highei pay and 
greater benefits Although ihe 
aveiage teachei salaiy is now 
'll 13 662, some teacheis in ai- 
eas with stiong unions earn 
more than S25.000 a year Says 
one educator ‘Teachers now 
decline to take home papers 
oi stay after school to talk 

to the kids They have abdicated their tesponsib’hty 
Others question teachei quality As the piofession has lost so¬ 
cial prestige, it has attracted more recruits who are themselves 
only average students Says James Kocrnei, author of The Mii- 
education of American Teacheis ' Teachers are not trained as ad¬ 
equately as the public thinks they are " I vpieally. over half the 
courses an education student takes are in methodology and not 
■n the subjects he will teach 

A dd to the school’s problems those ot society more broken 
i homes, more two-income families with no one to nnnd 
k the children and -not least—less reveience for the writ- 
* ten word Concern about poor writing has turned up 
wen at the best U S private schools Phillips Academy in An¬ 
dover. Mass, whose standard curriculum includes three years 
OI a foreign language, math up to calculus and intensive writ¬ 
ing, was driven by what Headmaster Theodore Si7er describes 
ci - the “video generation" to introduce an English competence 
’outse five years ago In it, students are drilled in basic sen¬ 
tence structure four hours a week 

Too often, says Harvard's Riesman, public schools cater to 
teen-agers' desire "to be entertained " Consequently, homework 
ind requirements have gone down, grades have gone up Wa¬ 
tered-down cumculums fail to challenge "The only places in 
vcbools today where people are really encouraged to perform 


up to capacity arc in sports and the band,' says Riesman, add 
mg that "elitism is almost as dirty a word as sexism or racism ” 
Back-lo-hastcs proponents advocate tightening up the cui- 
nculum with mote requirements and forcing all students to show 
'minimal competency’ in essential skills befoie giaduating So 
far 26 slates have passed laws lequmng competency exams 
Congress has also begun heatings on whether there should be a 
nationwide competency exam 


W 
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hile many educators applaud the back-to-basics 
movement at least as a demonstration of concern 
about the state of schools some are worried that it may 
be pressed too far They righily tear that valuable elcc- 
; lives such as music and art may be sciapped along with the easy 
j courses Says Harold Howe vice president of education and re- 
i search at the Fold foundation The important issue is not in- 
I novation i tradition, but whether we rc asking kids to wi ite and 
I pushing them to develop 

koernei argues that some 
j nationally iccogni/ed test like 
i those used in l uiope, might 
'bring up standards 'Vet he 
vadd c , because of the broad- 
; ness of the political constit¬ 
uency. the exam will piobably 
end up being so easy ihai it 
won t tell you much" -a crit¬ 
icism already leveled at the 
stale competency tests There 
is also the problem of how to 
avoid any cultural bias that 
might adversely affect minor¬ 
ity students 

A mo.e constructive ap¬ 
proach, many educators feel, 
would be to concentrate on 
teacher tiaining— deleting 
some of the methodology in¬ 
struction in teacheis colleges 
and adding courses in the 
teacher's future subiect Says 
Howe "Any school worth its 
salt also needs in-house re¬ 
training of teacheis raihei than 
sending them off to local teach¬ 
ers' colleges foi a course and 
then raising their salaries 
Koerner would go one step fur¬ 
ther and abolish or lefotm the tenure system to allow schools to 
dismiss incompetent teacheis and hue mine qualified ones 
f ducators observe that ' professionals' have nosed parents 
oul of the school system but believe parents should nelp set ed- 
j ucational policy Says Koerner "A school-board member too is 
j vciy often bamboo/led by the alleged expertise of those who 
! run the schools " Increasingly, parents aie showing a healthy lrrt- 
! patience with the piofessionals Coos Bay Lumherworkei Don 
! Dean who has a daughtei at Marshfield High complains that 
I ' too many kids see school as a democratic institution It's not 
it s an institution of learning ' School-lax rebellions attest to pa¬ 
rental dissatisfaction Other indicators arc expetiments in Il¬ 
linois and California with performance 'contracts" between 
schools and patents Example in Oakland, teachers and par¬ 
ents last month signed a contract in which the teachers agreed 
to assign homework and parents in tinn piomised to provide 
their children with a quiet coi ner for studying every night 

Signs of local insistence on excellence—oral least adequacy 
—in public education are encouraging and a necessary coriec- 
tion to the excesses and the pandenng of the past decade or two 
One facet of the Amencan experiment, of which eduv,atton has 
long been a vital part, has been its capacity for coi tection and re¬ 
newal "The tendency of democracies is. in all things to medi¬ 
ocrity," James Femmore Cooper once pessimistically observed 
ft is time for the schools to prove him wtong ■ 
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The way they were: a high school mathematics class In progress in 1900 

In the vuteo genet anon they ask ItVn should we 9 




Religion 


Was Vatican I Rig 

How the Pope became infallible 

A s ,i violent thunderstorm i.iged above i 
St I’etei s Basilica in Rome on Jul> i 
IS, IS70 Lhe bishops of the I irsl Vatican ■ 
Council adopted a decree that would al- 1 
tei Christian history A Pope they de- , 
claied. is infallible when he defines doc- | 
tunes of faith oi morals e\ cathedra (from 1 
his throne) and such dicta are irreforrn- 
able' and require no consent of the | 
church The bishops' lopsided 53.Vlo-2 ■ 
vote that day masked a deep division in \ 
the council and throughout the chuich 
The immediate repercussions included 
the schism of ‘Old t atholies and a wave 
of anlichuich laws in t>errnany Though 



Plo Nona in 1871 painting 

A tat data! by the eat v 


scholars differ over where infallibility ap¬ 
plies the power has been invoked evplie- 
illy onlvonse in the 1950 declaration that 
Mary was assumed bodily into heaven 
fcven so infallibility remains a fundamen¬ 
tal obstacle to the reunion of Christianity 
Could infallibility ever be repealed’ 
The teaching was reaffirmed by the Sec¬ 
ond Vatican Council (1962-65) But la¬ 
ther August B Hasler, a Swiss-German 
scholar at the German Historical In¬ 
stitute in Rome thinks it could be set 
aside As Hasler secs it Pope Pius IX 
and his allies so rigged Vatican I that 
us actions may not have been valid If 
so judged by a future council, the dog- 


mu >.ould theoielicallv be bypassed 
Puisumg the story of w hat went on be¬ 
hind the closed doois of Vatican I Has¬ 
let mined dusty aichives across L uiope 
loi neuily eight years ills findings have 
now been published in Geiman as Puts 
IK Papal Intallibilm and the / list I al¬ 
ii an ( outuil (Anton Hicisemann, S1 TO) 
Hasler disputes the contention that most 
Vatican I bishops went to Rome seeking 
the infallibility electee Instead, he asserts. 
Pius and the bishops suppoiting him out- 
maneuvered opiHMients of infallibility 
without ever answering then historical 
arguments against it so effectively that 
the council degenciated into a utual 
mock discussion Haslci piovides new 
details on just how the outwaidly jovial, 
accommodating PioNono plotted toget 
his infallibility decree 

Ostensibly, the Vatican council was 
supposed to be like the 1545-63 C ouncil 
of Tient a meeting of bishops that would 
exercise its own powers But as Hasler 
tells it. Pius IX then 78 and deteimined 
to complete his sliuggle to centralize 
church conliol in his office dominated 
the council fiom the start He decided that 
the less anyone knew about I lent, the bel- 
lei so when the dnector of the Vatican 
Archives ordered a review of the Trent 
rules, Pius filed him in a laving scene' 
and even walled up the passage between 
the librai tail's lodgings and the archives 

T he Pope s nuncios to vai ious countries, 
Hasler reports were told to cast as¬ 
persions on anti-infallibility churchmen 
I he Vatican suppiessed opposition peu- 
odicals Alcssandio Cardinal Bamaho 
the tyrannical head of the Propaganda 
fade- the Vatican mission ofhee which 
then ran chuich affaiis in Asia Africa 
and much of the Western Hemixpheie as 
well as the hasletn Rite Umates sum¬ 
moned missionaiy bishops one by one to 
remind them that they were employed 
and paid by lhe papacy 

The head of the Armenian Antonian 
Older Archbishop Placidus C asangian. 
came under especially heavy pressure 
The Pope personally threatened him with 
dismissal if he did not back infallibility. 
had'Vancan police search his quarters, 
and ordered him confined The aichbish- 
op fled instead 

Pius, meanwhile, was putting strong 
pressure on other church leaders in pri¬ 
vate audiences In one remaikablc coun¬ 
cil chamber speech he compared oppo¬ 
sition bishops to Pontius Pilate condemn¬ 
ing Jesus, and pleaded "My children, do 
not leave me Cleave to me and follow 
me Unite with the representative of 
Christ ” 
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A numhei ol C .itholic contemporaries 
of Pius, including the I icnch bishop who 
was dean of lhe Soibonne wiote that the 
Pope was mad Hasler deals with the sub 
jest rnoic dclicaiclv Many aspects of his 
personahtv suggest that he was no longer 
sane Haslei discovered icports that Pius 
denounced opponents of infallibility vai 
lously as donkeys betrayers and sick 
in the head Once in a steaming tit ol 
anger, he put his foot on the head of a 
kneeling C nidinal then lifted the man by 
his ears Other papal outbursts supposedly 
caused Tout chuichmen todicol heait fail 
ure In Haslet's view these and othei in¬ 
cidents powerfully suggest 'a loss of the 
piopcr evaluation of icalny Hasler be 
licves that epilepsy might have been pail 
of the Pope s problem Though mos - his¬ 
torians think Pius outgievv this vouthlul 
malady. Haslet found indications that his 
illness was lifelong 

I'hc triumphant infallihilists ’ de¬ 
stroyed much Vatican 1 documentation 
long ago and most of what remains was 
secrei until Pope Paul opened the archives 
on Pius IX in 1970 hven so, Haslci says 
he had to become a "detective ' Though 
his is the lirst book based on the long- 
sealed archives the church denied him ac¬ 
cess to much Pius material 

S o far, Vatican spokesmen have not 
commented on Hasler’s book The 
German hishops. however, swiftly pubh 
ci/ed a scathing review by a conservator 
historian who dismissed it as old stuff bi 
ased and either "simply bad oi slyly pei 
fidrous “ A moie friendly opinion, not sui- 
prisingiy, comes from Father Hans Rung 
of the University of Tubingen, who wrote 
a celebrated attack on infallibility seven 
years ago Hasler’s book, he says, “only 
confirms that the inquiry into infallibility 
is not yet cldsed " The church. Klmg as¬ 
serts. “cannot avoid the issue " ■ 
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— Economy & Business 

Nader: Success or Excess? 

Critics think he spreads himself too thin 



Consumerlst Ralph Nader strikes a pensive pose on Capitol Hill 

Leyislatots ohjei 1 to iloppv lesearch and his holier-than-thou attitude 


B y all outlaid appearances, Ralph I 
Nader should now be reaching | 
the zenith or his power At 43 the 
tall, teedy, ascetic refoimei has become 
the head of a loose organization of watch¬ 
dog groups that resembles-- well a cor¬ 
porate conglomerate After years of fight¬ 
ing Republican Presidents, he has an 
avowed friend in the White House (Na¬ 
der umpired a C arter softball game in 
Plains. Ga , during the campaign) Once 
;lic consummate outsider Nadei has now 
sailed the Ciovei nment with allies and for¬ 
mer colleagues in regulators [>osts 

Vet Nader seems to lx* losing lather 
Hun gaming momentum A glow mg 
I'limbet of critics complain that he has 
spicad himself too thin that a ceilatn 
sGppincss and fiivolousness are evident 
m some of his campaigns and that his im¬ 
perious mannei is becoming increasingly 
abiasive He still has his successes this 
cai's Government mandate that ail hags 
must go into cais by 1984 lor example 
Hut the victones aie becoming fewer and 
Nader is also suffering some galling de¬ 
le its One occuired last week when his 
most coveted goal -the establishment of 
,i federal Consumer Protection Agency 
received yet anothei legislative setback 
l -scniially. the organi/ation would have 
.iiiihoiity to intervene on behalf of con¬ 
sumers lx foie fedeial regulatory buddies, 
uid to challengi ihosc agencies' decisions 

m cOUIt 

Business lobbyists vigorously opposed 
the idea, and the bill almost died in a 
House committee last spring Bui aftet a 
major drive by Nader and other consum- 
■irists this summer, hope was revived that 
■i modified bill would get through the 
House and go to the Senate next yeai 
I o st week, however, blouse Speaket 
I nomas ("Tip") O'Neill concluded that 
the votes foi the measuie were not there 
•>nd he postponed consideration of the bill 
until next year The action was a bitter de- 
Itai for Nadei, who blames in part his 
hiend Jimmy Carter Although the Pres- 
'dent endorsed the bill and his consumer 
• ll furs adviser, Esther Peterson, lobbied 
haid for it, none of the Administration 
heavyweights did anything to help it 
ihlough the House Says Nader “The 
White House is preoccupied with foreign 
policy and worrying about business 
confidence " 

Many critics—and even some sup¬ 
porters—believe Nadei must share the 
flame They say he has compounded his 
difficulties with Congress and business by 
tackling a bewtlderingly diverse range of 


issues, not all of them worthy of serious ef¬ 
fort The latest case in point a new sports 
consume! group called I ight to Advance 
the Nation s Sports oi f ANS It was 
formed last summer when Journalist Pe¬ 
ter Gruenstcin proposed that Nader back 
an agency that would fight to keep ticket 
prices for spotting events within reach of 
most fans, work against owners trading 
aw>ay local superstars, like Tom Seaver. 
and, in Gruenstcin's wolds, "ensure that 
hot dogs were waimei than the beet ’ 
Lifetime Yankee Pan Nader quickly 
agreed to fund I ANS Says one longtime 
Nader associate curicnlly in Govern¬ 
ment Now that’s frivolous, just the lat¬ 
est example of misapplication of scarce 
resources " 

r ANS is only a small tiefdom in Na¬ 
der's consumerism empue. which in¬ 
cludes more than a dozen Washington- 
based organizations, scores of staff 
members and an annual budget of SI mil¬ 
lion. raised in public donations that av¬ 
erage about $15 per person Among the 
better-known groups 

The Center for Study of Responsive Law, 

the original flagship Nader organization 
It produced a blitz of study-group reports 
m the early 1970s that exposed abuses in 


dozens of fields from chemical products 
to environmental pollution The center is 
now a backwater dealing with lesser 
issues 

Congress Watch, which handles most of 
Naders lobbying It opeiates on a bud¬ 
get of $145 000 and employs seven full¬ 
time lobbyists, who are backed up with 
an arsenal of research 

Litigation Group, which is Nader's law 
firm it has a staff of eight attorneys who 
have won most of the cases they have ar¬ 
gued beloic the Supreme C ourt 

Health Research Group, one of the most 
effective Nader operations which, among 
other things, was active in the successful 
battle against rod dye No 2 a widely used 
coloring agent 

Tax Reform Group, which seives as a 
think tank for progressive lax reform and 
lobbies both the Administration and 
Congress 

With all these balls m rhe air, Nader, 
who works mainly out of a small office 
on K Street about six blocks from the 
White House, has had to turn more tasks 
over to subordinates They sometimes 
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lack his ability foi maishalmg facts Re¬ 
sult complaints base incieased that some 
of Nailers reseaich has become sloppy 
Anothei difficult' is that Nader is fai 
mine etfectne as a propagandist than as 
a lobbyist none of his oiguni/alions can 
begin to match the well-heeled business 
| lobby 

Then loo theie is Nudei s annosmg 
j holier-than-thou altitude In an attempt 
i to shed his dour leputation. Nader in Jan- 
uaiy showed tip on TV as host of the /any 
I i SutuuUn Vtghi l.nc In one iou- 

1 tine he deadpanned his way through a 
comic turn salni/ing none other than 
j Ralph Nader I he effort backfired in one 
. lespect though the skit was indeed amus- 
1 ing, Nader portrayed himself altogether j 
! loo accuiately as a driven zealot C on- 
; gressmen agree that Nader docs his home- 
woik but they are repelled by his insis¬ 
tence that his position is the only morally 
right one Says Representative David 
Obey Wisconsin Democrat Members 


Economy & Business 

j are just fed up with being equaled with 1 
I evil if they vole against Nader 

L iltle wonder then that many of Na- 1 
dor’s legislative goals remain unfulfilled ; 
; Besides the consignment of the C onsumer . 
I Protection Agency to limbo, his effoit to : 
| get Congiess interested in a law that [ 
would requite federal chartering of large ; 
! cor potations as a means of enloicing eth¬ 
ical hehavioi has gone nowheie A bill 1 
that would make it easici foi consumei co- ! 
' opeiatives to gel bank loans squeaked by i 
the House with vine vote but is stalled in j 
the Senate A measure that would have ; 
helped consumers tight adveise f tr de¬ 
cisions was rejected by a House commit¬ 
tee ear her this year : 

Nader remains undaunted Says he I 
If anything. I’ve got nioie people help- 
mg now than ever Sine we ve had some ' 
disappointments Rut 1 didn’t gel into this 
business because 1 thought it was easy ; 

1 Unless he pulls his act together, it will . 

! not get any easier ■ 


Running Out of Insulation 

A shortage warms up, and price-gouging begins 



if 

Mineral fiber tacked to wall and blown into attic floor 

H 'mruin h sis make fuel- sasinp ptan s a neat -unpos able dream 



L ike many olhei US homeowners Al¬ 
lan Coleman of Staten Island, N > , 
found that his healing bills climbed out 
of sight last winter When Picsidenl C ar- 
ter in April proposed homeowner lax 
credits lor installing insulation, Coleman 
figured he could at least afford to make 
his four-bedroom house mote energy ef¬ 
ficient. But when he went to the lumber 
store to buy 750 sq ft of liber-glass in¬ 
sulation foi his attic he could not get one- 
square inch I he store had been sold out 
for weeks, and no one had any idea when 
new shipments would arrive Gripes Cole¬ 


man Its ridiculous I ve been wailing 
foi nearly three months and now winter 
is almost here again 

He is far from alone in his trouble 
Since midsummei. a nationwide shortage 
of insulation, fiber glass and rock wool, 
has turned the fuel conseivation plans of 
tens of thousands of other Amci tcans into 
near-impossible dreams f iller glass to¬ 
day no longer comes only in the familiar 
hatts dolls) tacked up between wall and 
ceiling joists, it has also largely replaced 
rock woo! as the preferred fluffy insula¬ 
tion material blown into wall spaces 
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In Toledo, home of Owens-Corning 
the industry leader home-insulation buy¬ 
ers must wait four to six weeks for one nl 
their city’s most famous products De¬ 
mand is so gieat that the three biggest pro 
ducers -Owens-Coming Fibeiglas Corp 
Johns-Manville Corp and Certain-Teed 
( orp -aie allocating deliveries to whole¬ 
salers building-supply companies and 
othei middlemen In some cases buyers 
can get only as much as they bought last 
vear 

F rank kilduff a buver foi a Chelsea 
Mass building-materials jobber has 
been on allocation as he puts it, fiom 
C ci tain-lccd since May Now he must 
place otders by mail instead of telephone 
Cei tain-Teed then calls to ask wheie Kil- 
dufTs allowed two weekly truckloads 
should be sent C omplams Wilburn Rich 
owner of a \V elleslev Mass insulation in¬ 
stalling firm 1 m backed up foui months 
Since July I have been getting TOO to 400 
bags of liber glass a month and I need a 
minimum of I 200 

1 here have been chuipcs that unsciu 
pulous insulation disliibutois uie out n- 
make a fast buck on the public's eneigv 
anxieties Some wholesuleis have hiked 
pi lees 20'< even though titier glass man 
ufuctuicis have not tuised most quotes 
sinee- last Mateh \itluu Milol piesietcnt 
lit a Rhode Island lumhoi turn says he 
was olleied insulation in Septcmhet hv a 
salesman liom National tiypsum. a dis- 
tiibnloi lor Owens-C oining foi 20'. 
above the pievuiling price He lefused to 
buv yet the incident convinced him that 
whatevel piomeeimg is going on is oi 
einiing at ‘ the middleman s level 

Memones of last winle-i s hefty heat 
mg bills aie a lug taeloi in the cm rent de 
maud Main homeowneis ligme the msu 
lalion will eventuallv p.iv foi itself m fuel 
savings and are not waiting foi the lax in 
eentive that is included in the Admimsllu- 
tion s eneigv program now lied up hv 
congiession.il wiangling I \ 25' < personal 
income lax credit on the fust $K00 omlu\ 
spent for insulation would be gi anted i 
Another stimulus to insulation demand is 
the yearlong boom in housing (TlMI cov¬ 
er, Sept 12). which depletes supplies rap¬ 
idly Says an O-C spokesman “W’e have 
waiehouses that normally contain a siv 
day supply They arc down to a one-dav 
supply now T he stuff is going diiectly out 
the dixu from manufacturer to buyers 
Unfortunately the shortages are un¬ 
likely to ease scum True manufactutcts 
are increasing their capacity But demand 
has exploded fai beyond even the expan 
sum programs’ ability to satiate it sonic 
4 7 million homes have been reinstated 
this year, or three times the numbei 
year ago yet experts insist that the great 
majority of homes lack sufficient insula¬ 
tion Tax incentives, desuableas they mu' 
he in theory will only feed a demand that 
cannot immediately he supplied—and 
that is an indication of how egregious!' 
Americans have been wasting energy ■ 
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British Leyland workers at the company's Longbridge plant vote not to strike last August: new Chairman Michael Edwardes in London 


Last Chance for Leyland 

Workers fired a new boss by voting for reform 


B ritain's biggest automaker is still deep 
in tumble but a new boss and a turn 
iowaid moderation b\ Us fractious work 
sis are sticnglhcnmg us chances to stay 
in business When the l abor government 
leluetanllv agreed to lake over neail> 
hankmpi British Lev kind Motor t orp in 
1975 it publicly w.u nod the niukei of Jag- 
ii.ii Morris f riumph and Rovei cais that 
it would not thiow good money attei bad 
I he pi ice of government cash lot new- 
c.u development and badly overdue plant 
modernization was to be an end to the 
* onstanl hickeri ig that has pitted unions 
against management and against each 
other For two years the warning was 
mostly ignored and Leyland continued 
on the road to collapse 

L.ast week its piospects foi survival 
suddenly improved Rejecting the advice 
of militant shop slcwaids. Leyland's 100.- 
000 car workers voted 2 to 1 for a pack¬ 
age of bargaining refotms that holds at 
'cast Mime hope of ending laboi anarchy 
I he results of the vote came on the first 
day in office of Michael Ldwardes. who 
was named chairman by the government, 
netting his term off to an auspicious start 
In other respects. Ldwardes would 
seem to be taking over at the worst pos¬ 
sible time Leyland's share of the British 
auto market has dropped to just over 20' < 
currently, fiom 27 5 r r in 1976 Though 
leyland’s truck and bus operations 
ate still profitable, auto losses pared 
companywtde pretax profits to less than 
$23 million in the first half of 1977 (on 
sales of $2 4 billion), from almost S97 mil¬ 
lion a year earlier on slightly smallei sales 
And those figures mask a serious cash 
shortage, in July, Leyland had to borrow 
Si80 million from the government's Na- 


lion.il Inlet prise Boaid U> keep going 
1 oylund was origmallv formed by a 1 
jei iv-built amalgam of smallei compa¬ 
nies and that is now one teasoii foi Us ' 
tumbles Its cia/v-quilt wage baigaimng j 
stiuctuie fotces management to deal with ' 
58 different baigainmg units at Us 34 j 
plants, executives ate involved in some ; 
kind of labor negotiation foi neatly nine 1 
months of every veat Smkes. many 
piompted hv wagedifleienitals fiotn plant j 
to plant break out frequently, with or j 
without union aulhoi izalion In the lirst ", 
six months of this yeai 1 evland lost 9 3 
million man hours and production of j 
about 120,000 cats because of strikes r > 
losses of 2 3 million man-houts and 50,000 
unbuilt autos in the 1976 period 1 

, I 

L eyland's car workcis voted to replace | 
this chaotic state of allairs with a sin- ! 
gle eompanywidc laboi pact to be nego- | 
ttalcd by Novcmhei 1979 1 he centralized ; 
agreement is lit provide that all Leyland , 
plants pay the same wage foi comparable ' 
jobs Negotiating the conn act will not be ! 
easy the unskilled pioduction-line work¬ 
ers w ho belong to the 1 1 unsport and Gen- • 
eral Workers Union aigue that thev ought i 
to be paid as much as the skilled ciafts- j 
men represented by the Amalgamated | 
Union of Engineering W orkets. while the ; 
At 1 iw is determined to maintain the j 
pay differentials But the vole at least j 
staved off the worst l’he government, 
which now owns 95 r < of 1 eyland's stock 
had passed the word that it would ad- j 
vancc no more cash to Leyland if cen- i 
trali/ed bargaining were rejected- a j 
move that would have meant the com¬ 
pany's demise The workers apparently 
believed that London really meant it 


New Chairman Edwaides, conse¬ 
quently will have time to tty to make 
sense out of L.eyland's disorganized man¬ 
agement structure He succeeds Sii Rich- ] 
ard Dobson, who hastened his own de- i 
partuic by making injudicious icmaiks 1 
about leyland bribing Wogs'---a refer 
once to allegations of oveiseas payoffs by 
1 evland Dobson spoke at a pnvate din- 
net party, but a guest tape-recorded his 
comments and they were later published 
Ldwardes 47 is a 5-ft 2-in dynamo 
who has ptoved himself as a manager as 
chief of the 20 000 employee battery-mak¬ 
ing Chloride Group he almost quintupled 
piolils in live yeats to $47 5 million He 
won the CuaiJuin Young Businessman 
of the > 6.0 awatd in 1975 Though he 
will have to negotiate a eompanywidc 
pad Ldwardes is a feivent believer in 
deceniKthzed management who pledges 
to use 'ruthless logic' m organizing ex¬ 
ecutive teams to run Leyland as a group 
of piotu centeis' He had better huirv 
His appointment is for three years —at 
an annual salaty equal to his Chloride 
$93 000 -and government officials make 
it clear that they regard those three yeats 
as giving Edwardes a ‘ last chance to 
save the company ■ 

Tobacco Road 

Smuggling smokes is not a 
victimless crime 

T o many smokers, trie smuggling of ctg- 
aicttcs from low-tax to high-tax slates 
ts a victimless crime—a free-enterprisc 
way to bring down prices Lawmakers see 
it ditfcienily This week a law goes into ef¬ 
fect in Ohio that makes "buttlegging" of 
as little as $60 worth of smokes a felony 
punishable by a minimum six-month pris¬ 
on term for the first offense Ohio thus 
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Cigarettes seized by re venuers 



Contraband butts in a New Jersey vault 

A handsome profit for the Moh 


Economy & Bu sines s 

j joins eight other slates in recognizing that 
! cigarette smuggling is no mere misde- 
i meanor hut a dime that drains then irea- 
I suriesof badly needed icvenue 

: 

A grow mg crime too Cigarette bootleg¬ 
ging is now a big business in 23 high- 
tax states, mostly in the Northeast and 
Midwest The U S Advisoiy Commission 
on Inteigovernmcntal Relations puts the 
I total loss of revenue at $400 million a year 
j A quarter of that loss occurs in New York, 
j olhei hard-hit states include Texas ($45 
1 million) r lorida ($36 million) and Illi¬ 
nois ($25 million) Worse still, ugafcite 
smuggling has become an important rev¬ 
enue produce! for oigani/cd crime, rank- 
\ mg fourth behind gambling prostitution 
! and narcotics Massachusetts Democrat 
Fdward Kennedy, who conducted Senate 
j buttlegging heatings last month says that 
| the Mob's infiltration has led to ' incieas- 
' ing violent crime extortion and bribery. 

I tiuck hijackings, armed robberies setious 
assaults and even murdei of one smug¬ 
gle! by another 

None of the stilfei penalties at the 
state level are expected to do much good 
Buttlegging has a lot going foi it a touch 
of high adventuie the alluie of beating 
taxes and profit Nor aie Mob connec- 
( lions needed to make a go of it \n in¬ 
dividual entrepreneur with a van can load 
up m North Carolina oi Virginia, where 
the state tax is only 2c or 2' c a pack 
| head north on Interstate 95 (now known 
as Tobacco Road) and sell the cigarettes 
j at a high profit in New York and Con- 
! necticut, where state and local taxes are 
| much higher (23c a pack in New York 
! City plus the nationwide He federal tax) 
Making only a couple of round trips a 
month the efficient buttlegger can net as 
much as $24 000 

And without much risk Prosecutors 
will usually allow arrested smugglers to 
plead guilty to misdemeanors, even in 
slates that make buttlegging a felony 
Most prosecutors and judges simply can¬ 
not become overly excited alxvut con¬ 
traband cigarettes In New Yoik State, 
no smugglers have ever been fined more 
than $400. and hardly any go to jail 
even for a day 

What can be done’’ A simple solution 
would be to coax North Carolina and Vu- 
j ginra the two biggest cigarette produeeis 
j into raising their per-pack taxes, thus 
i eliminating the potential for profit But 
j that is not likely to happen, officials in 
j those states think the problem is not that 
| then taxes are too low but that taxes in 
\ Northern states are absurdly high Says 
j North Carolina Attorney General Rufus 
j Fdmisten “I cannot justify spending 
! countless hours looking for cigarette boot- 
j ’eggets who are not in violation of any of 
! North Carolina's statutes ” He is quite 
j correct that they are not. buttleggers glad- 
I ly pay the state's low tax Legal distrib- 
j utors in high-tax states are trying to con¬ 
vince legislators that a cut in taxes would 
actually increase revenue—since there 


would be lesssmugglingand the tax would 
be collected on more packs—but so far, 
the lawmakers arc not listening 

Pressured by frustrated lawmen, who 
cannot make arrests outside their slates, 
and cigarette wholesalers who say that 
the cut-rate weeds are driving them out 
of business. Congress is looking into the 
problem \ Senate bill heading for a floor 
vote next year would make buttlegging a 
federal crime, punishable by $10,000 tines 
and two-year jail terms The law would 
be enforced by federal agents, whose au¬ 
thority crosses stale lines That might dis¬ 
courage the freelancers but would not 
make more than a dent in organized 
crime which manages to profit in other 
businesses that violate federal law 

A bill introduced in the House last 
week concedes in effect that the problem 
is beyond law enforcement It would re¬ 
move any incentive to bootleg by substi¬ 
tuting for vaiying stale and local taxes a 
uniform ledetal tax of 31 c pei pack dev- 
enues exceeding those produced by the 
cm icut federal lax of He would be rebat 
ed to the states) I hat appioach would 
be cfledive - hut stales rights aiguments 
aie almost certain to kill U in Congress 
So it seems that unless the nation slops 
smoking en masse millions of cigaiettes 
will continue tindmg then way to usets 
over lobaccoRoad ■ 

U.S. Quits I.L.O. 

Expected, but still a shock 

T he move was widely anticipated, but 
it set off diplomatic tremors anyhow 
Rejecting the counsel of his top foreign- 
policy advisers President Cai ter last week 
withdiew the IJ S fioin the International 
Labor Organization, the oldest United 
Nations specialized agency (it was found¬ 
ed in 1919 as an arm of the old I eagjc of 
Nations) Although the I L O has been 
successful in monitoring and improving 
labor conditions worldwide, it also has be¬ 
come a forum for Third World and Com¬ 
munist attacks against LIS Middle East 
policy and especially against Israel Both 
the Ail-C'to and the US Chamber of 
Commeice favored the pullout - the first 
American withdrawal from a U N agen¬ 
cy The action will wipe out US finan¬ 
cial support of the I L O which amounts 
to about a fourth of the 135-member or¬ 
ganization's $80 million annual budget 
The U S had given the requited two- 
year notice of its intention to withdraw, 
but the fact that it actually did so shocked 
even some Western diplomats The pri¬ 
mary U S condition for rejoining is that 
the I L O get off its political soapbox, but 
the Administration left specific teims foi 
renewed membership undefined Laboi 
Secretary F Ray Marshall said that the 
U S would return "when the I L O is 
again true to its proper principles '—a 
statement that the Administration could 
interpret just about any way it wants ■ 
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Cinema 

Holding Hands 

FIRST LOVE 

Directed by Joan Darling 
Screenplay by Jane Stanton Hitchcock 
and David Freeman 

T his is a pleasant, inoffensive, some¬ 
what dim little film that slakes ev¬ 
erything on charm, its only asset, and just 
barely breaks even William Katt and Su¬ 
san Dey play a couple of college students 
who fall tn love, with what seems to them 
great intensity They have a lot of fun, 
have less fun (she has been having an af¬ 
fair with an oldei man, and it flares up 
briefly), get back together and have fun 
again, and then part We see only a little 
way below the surfaces (pink, unblem¬ 
ished skin, as the mattress scenes make 
dear) of these untioubled characteis But 
that is all right, because it docs not seem 
bkelv that much lemains hidden 

I he action is so amiable and so in¬ 
consequential- he plays soccer they talk 
.iboul orgasms, his funny s.dckick loses a 
viiff link—that the viewer falls to mus¬ 
ing, as if he were not watching a film but 
>.111108 beside a small, shallow pond on a 
sunny dav One thought that crosses the 
wandering mind is lhat it is odd to watch 
iieople having intcicoursc Since this is 
not a porno flick the viewer cannot es- 
> ape the ludicrous notion that he has in¬ 
vaded the lovers privacy They are teal 
people, and if he walked in on their love- 
making in real life, he would say, “Oops,” 

■ ii Nice day for it," 01 nothing, as the sit¬ 
uation seemed to requue, and shut the 
dooi Since this is a theater, he stays in 
lus seal but feels uncomfortable 

Other vagrant notions include won¬ 
dering why the script calls foi the girl to 
he rich, and asking why theie are so many 
more rich people in novels and films lhan 
in the real world The answer comes like 
a flash rich people have big houses with 
extensive grounds, so there s more to pho¬ 
tograph Two-room apartments are dull 
visually, and even seven-room colonials 
are not very interesting 

i t is agreeable to muse like this, and sure 
enough, another thought wafts into the 
viewer’s skull, like an owl through an 
open window (Katt and Dey are in bed 
again, but it’s not going very well) The 
movie was taken from a Harold Brod- 
key short story called Sentimental Ed¬ 
ucation. set in 1957 at Harvard The lov¬ 
ers were Harvard people, and they were 
1957 people, they slept together, for in¬ 
stance. but they worried a little about 
the rightness of this and about the cam¬ 
pus cop The movie lovers are students 
at one of those all-purpose movie cam¬ 
puses—No-Name U —and their bland 
speech, dress and attitudes are not really 
tied to any particular year Why'’ Tex¬ 
ture is important, if Harvard's class of 
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Sweethearts Katt and Dey In First Love 

Nu-e day for it. but the feeling is odd 


‘57 was wrong for the film, why not make 
it Michigan Stale's class of 77’ But the 
houselights have lit. the lovers have patt¬ 
ed as insubslanlially as thev loved, and 
the viewer gets up to leave He enjoyed 
himself very much - JohnSkow 

Cheap Chase 

MR KI LIN 

Directed by Joseph f.ose i 
Screenplay bv Franco Sol was 

A face fills the screen, shot in extreme 
closeup We see eyes a nose a 
mouth not enough, for the moment, to de¬ 
cide age or sex The eyes are wide open 
peihaps in wonder, pethaps in horroi 
Now we see the fingers of a second per¬ 
son palpating the flesh of this face, nei¬ 
ther gently not roughly folding back the 
upper lip to examine the teeth, turning 
the head to inspect the lobe of an ear 
The camera draws back and it is seen 
that the face is that of a middle-aged wom¬ 
an, naked The jingeis are those of a 
white-coated man who seems to be a doc¬ 
tor This man now speaks dictating notes 
to a secretary “Lower lip fleshy prog¬ 
nathous jaw typical of non-European 
races could well belong to the Semitic 
race case doubtful 

This is Parts m 1942 The German oc¬ 
cupying forces have increased the harass¬ 
ment of Jews, and a major crackdown 
clearly is coming Citizens who cannot 
produce baptismal certificates proving the 
Christianity of all foui grandparents must 
queue up at physiognomy clinics, where 
quacks measure noses and cheekbones to 
spy out the Jewish taint 

The opening scene of Mr Klein es¬ 
tablishes the unforgettable obscenity of 
this horror What is incredible is that the 
remainder of the film, which won prizes 
in France, sleazily exploits the viewer's 
dread and revulsion to keep in motion the 
stage machinery of a claptrap thriller 
The title figure, played irresolutely 


by Alain Delon, is a smug and fash¬ 
ionable art dealer who victimizes fleeing 
Jews by paying low prices for their trea- 
suies Then this profitable squeeze comes 
to an end when he learns that, absuidly, J 
he himself is suspected of being a Jew, j 
A bureauciatic mistake, of course, easily I 
cleaied up obviously there is another 
man, Jewish, who resembles him and un¬ 
fortunately has the same name As hap 
pens ir, thrillers, the Delon character de¬ 
cides to track down the second Mr Klein, 
and soon becomes entangled in myste 
rtous coincidences Ot is someone trap¬ 
ping him deliberately 0 

Duectot Joseph 1 osey <7'he Bov with 
Green Han > conveys menace with every 
worn-out Hitchcock device except a 
I creaking dooi Delon is summoned to a 
I stiangc country house, where aristocrats 
j he has never met gieet him waimly, and 
' the second Klein s mistress, acted with a 
shrug by Jeanne Moreau, plays word 
games with him Iven the other fellow’s 
dog unaccountably (and tllogically) takes 
a liking to him 

If this were simply a chase film 
watching Alain Delon's weak face fall 
apart and his well-clothed body scuttle 
might be just passable fun Since it is a 
him about Jews being shipped to death 
camps in cattle cars, it is a gross and near¬ 
ly unbelievable lapse of taste and at- 
tistic intelligence -- J.S. 

Nice Guys 

A PIECE OF 1 HE ACTION 
Directed by Sidney Poitier 
Screenplay by Charles Blackwell 

C teeping ntce-guyisin is the curse of the 
caper film, and there is a soggy half- 
hour toward the middle of this one when 
the viewei's tolerance has blotted up all 
of the loyalt> and steadfastness it can ab¬ 
sorb Bill Cosb> and Sidne> Poitier are 
supposed to be big-lime thieves, and ri¬ 
val thieves at that, and the moment comes 
when the canons of good, trashy cinema 
require that one of them sell the cither's 
behind to the I'BI and disappear with the 
loot to live crookedly ever after in Brazil 
It does not happen They remain buddy- 
buddy to the end, which is happy Sac¬ 
charin causes something worse than can¬ 
cer in rats, it causes bad movies 

This one isn't all that bad, it's merely 
a bit too cheerful Cosby, a safecracker, 
and Poitier, a con man, pull off separate, 
spectacular stings at the film s outset, only 
to find that a retired police lieutenant 
(James Earl Jones) has their number 
When the blackmail threat comes, it is a 
stunner each of them must spend the next 
several years working full time with un¬ 
derprivileged kids in a black community 
center, or face exposure Jones' late wife 
founded the center, you see, and aw, 
she-it, as the street kids say The kids are 
lovable monsters. Pettier is a smoothie but 
Cosby, who has one of the great faces of 
the Western world, is the best thing in 
this woofin’, shuckin'film — IS. 
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Playing Rigoletto Up Front 

Thrilling to hear, but not much to watch 




i 

i 


i 


i 

i 
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T his is the Metiopolitan Operas sec¬ 
ond season undei ihc joint leatleiship 
of Musk Director James I evme 34, and 
Diicdor of Production John Dexiei, 52 
Hicy aie men of skill and sclf-assuiance 
and when the> succeed, as they did last 
winter with Bergs Lulu they justify the 
Met s oltcii advertised suggestion that to 
buy one of its tivkets is to strike a blow 
for civilization When Levine and lis¬ 
ter miss, they laise wot ties about the wis¬ 
dom of dual artistk control I ast week s 
new pioduciion of Veidi s Kiyoleiro was 
about as splendid musically as it could 
be Yet the onstage events ale at the veiy 
heail of the woik robbing it of loo much 
essential contrast and behevability 

F or this Ripoletto v failings IX-xiei 
must bear most ol the blame Yet Levine, 
despite the beauty and power of his con¬ 
ducting. cannot be totally absolved It is 
the peculiar penchant of both to want to 
concentrate as much action as possible at 
the front of the stage In Hester s case 
the ptactice seems to have developed dm - 
irig a brilliant careei on the legitimate 
stages of Btoadwav and Londons West 
Find F 01 Levine it seems to lie a case of 
wanting to hi ing the singers closer to both 
the audience and his own podium They 
do sound forth more gloriously as ldth 


I century operatic idols knew But given the 
1 virtually endless depths ol the Met stage 
! the approach seems not only nearsighted 
; but also perverse and. m the end. dated 
Obviously the modern stage director 
! has problems Verdi never anticipated 
Dexter must woik under the burden of 
1 the Met's ever-increasing operating def- 
! ldt He cannot build three or four dif- 
: fercnl icalistic sets even with plywood. 

the expense would run a production close 
i toil million He must economize but still 
I make opera look grand He should also 
take no more than a few seconds chang 
. ing scenes within acts the icstless bot- 
1 toms of Met patrons being what they aie 
loi/aDhe unit set, that occasional bless¬ 
ing and frequent curse of modern stage- 
i craft 

4 unit set can be a house or room oi 
a neo-Bayieuth ting that routes on its 
axis to create changes of scene I he new 
Ripoletto (cost close to SJ()()000, neilhci 
cheap not extravagant) is built around a 
| leaning tower that suggests not so much 
Pisa but Babel and at limes, the land of 
! Hansel and Citelel At the start it rep- 
1 i events the palace of the Duke of Man- 
1 lua I oi the second scene it becomes the 
! house where the jester Rigoletto has Ind- 
! den or so he thinks his daughter (iilda 



No lOQth^'l the towei. except Jot a lacy and spineless pantomime 


fiom a menacing outside world And so 
on 1 he towei is, alas, not a very arrest¬ 
ing centerpiece especially against De- 
signet Tanya Moiseiwitsch s cye-of-thc- 
hurncane backdrops Worse it is shoved 
loo close to the apion Tvents that take 
place in ft out ol the tower seem cloaked 
in claustiophobia 

J he opeia's very hist scene proves the 
point Packed into a nartovv stnp of the 
front stage the courtiers cannot gibe and 
carouse as they should Instead the rev¬ 
elry is carried out as a laiy. spineless pan¬ 
tomime by the chorus and dancers What 
Veidi wanted to establish in the hrst scene 
was the tension and potential violence 
within the duke s court f)e\ter sauificec 
all that He also eliminates the back 
gtound against which (.iilda s loveand vir¬ 
ginal purity aie seen so poignantly in the 
subsequent scene tiilda is alter all, the 
only decent pci son ■ u the whole show 
And if her goodness is not piopuly es¬ 
tablished carlv on hei self sacrifice lor 
the duke in the last act loses its point 

T his Ripoletto mav look hetlei when it 
is televised live this week to a nation 
wide audience tl’lisi Aftei a successful 
telecast last w inlet of / a /Wicwr the Met 
is stepping up its IV action this season 
Don (rioutnni follows m Match and the 
twin bill of < aval Unui Ru\lu iirm and Pa- 
ylitiiii in April I hat will helji build up 
the Met s national following But it is al- 
icady clcai that what one sees fiont a seal 
in (he house is going to be influenced In 
the line of the 1 S' cameia Dexlci s tight 
up-front and somewhat staid pioupmgs in 
, Ripoletto weie ohviouslv conceived, at 
; least m part foi the video Joseup 

One thing is ceiiam I his was one of 
the hnesl heUu io<r casts assembled bv 
I the Met in years I enoi Plaudo Donun- 
i go (the duke) and Bantonc Sherrill Millies 
’ (Rigoletto) aie both among the monarchs 
j of the cuiivlit opeialic woild Domingo 
, whose blend of the Iviic and dramatic i- 
| the most thiiliing since I hat of the laic 
i Jussi Bjoiling sang with what seemed like 
j new resilience and sweetness Tilling in 
, t'n three days notice fot an ailing Cor¬ 
nell MacNetl. Milnes touched the ;estei s 
J heartache and warped psyche He did not 
I however manage to convey dll of Rigo- 
■ letto's grotesqueness his smooth vibiant 
i voice, lor example seems incapable of a 
i snarl 

| C’nlda. foi years the property at the 
Metropoliton of light coloiaturas like Ro 
beita Peters was at last given to a lyri. 
j voice as Verdi intended Rumanian So 
I prano Ileana C otrubas sang with a pure 
I soaring, mstiumental quality that was 
I supple and flawlessly on pitch She cre 
ated a believable Gilda, not through moc ► 
girlishness, but through her own unforced 
! look of a naif who is both vulnerable and 
j possessed of immense inner calm Say this 
tor Levme and Dexter they know opcia 
singers — William Bender 
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Marina and Lee Oswald on the balcony of their Minsk apartment in the summer of 1961 

The Making of an Assassin 

MARINA ANI> I tl by Pi i sc ilia Johnson McMillan 
llaiper& Row. 527popes. SI5 


C onspiracy theorists beware' Puss ilia 
Johnson McMillan has come foiward 
•nth the first plausible explanation for Lee 
Lirvey Oswald s assassination ol John I 
sennedy Plots will doubtless continue to 
>e spun out of the coincidences, conlta- 
lictionsand inconsistencies that sui round 
he crime But McMillan amply demon- 
.(rates that Oswald had no need of any 
'I the world’s intelligence services to 
■icady his hand, eye and malevolent will 
i- the Kennedy motorcade rolled into his 
’ue of file in Dallas He had long before 
s'en possessed of the essential precondi- 
• 'ns for hts crime abundantly sufficient 
• tenor motives and a proven predispo- 
■ 'ion for homicidal violence 

Sovietologist McMillan knew Oswald 
a news agency correspondent in Mos- 
•* in 1959, she interviewed the would-be 
'ector who was then holed up in the Me- 
>!>ole Hotel Lee was recovering from 
■ first public act of violence—i suicide 
empt prompted by the Soviets' initial 
actance to let him stay in Russia To 
Millan. Oswald made the astonishing 
.ement that is the epigraph to her book 
• want to give the people of the United 
■ es something to think about " 

For this biography of Oswald, McMil- 
r. went to Texas to conduct a series of ex- 
austive interviews over a seven-month 
'enod with Oswald's Russian wife. Ma¬ 
ma. and also talked with many of the 
■eople who had known Lee after his re- 
ern to the US in 1962 The author 
rought together the material on Oswald 
mattered through the 26 volumes of the 
■Varren Report and in many recently de¬ 


classified documents Out of these data 
covering all 24 years of Oswald s life, Mc¬ 
Millan has constructed a temarkable por¬ 
trait of a man on his way to a muider 

Few men have absorbed as much bile 
in their mother's milk as the son of Mar- 
gueiite Oswald Her sense of grievance 
against a world that she fell owed hei a 
living pervaded lee's life, causing him 
at the age of 20, to seek some fancied le- 


dress ir. the USSR Though the Soviets 
finally accorded the American defector 
privileged stalus-with perquisites that 
included an apartment of his own and a 
cash subsidy--the Soviets' largesse could 
not satisfy l ee's inexhaustible demands 
Soon disabused of Mother Russia, he 
clung to a half-baked Marxism that 
served his sociopathy Later he would con¬ 
trive to stretch his ideology to encompass 
Kennedy and right-wing General Edwin 
Walker as targets for assassination 

aiguente Oswald also nounshed Lee 
with the delusions of giandeur dis¬ 
played in the celebrated interviews she 
gave Novelist Jean Staffoid ' Lee Har¬ 
vey Oswald even after hts death has done 
more for his country than any other liv¬ 
ing human being ’ Once Lee emerged 
from Marguerites cocixin, he seemed to 
regard himself as a taie and vivid spec¬ 
imen, on the wing in an ungrateful world 
Unlettered and unskilled. Lee compared 
himself favorably with the great men 
whose biographies he read, such as Mao 
Tse-tung and John I- Kennedy He de¬ 
clared that in 20 years he himself would 
be President, or may tic Prime Minister, 
of the U S Such a i .ch fantasy life had to 
be concealed from the real world, so Lee 
became a compulsive liar and profoundly 
dislrusliul. like his mother As McMillan 
points out his personality made him an 
unlikely recruit in an assassination plot 
that would require accepting orders, obey¬ 
ing plans and working with co-conspir¬ 
ators instead, she believes he acted alone 
to affirm his uniqueness the only way he 
knew how- by violence 

Violence was ever leady to erupt in 
Lee At nine he lunged at his half broth- 


if 


I_ 


Excerpt 

Manna gave up trying to forget Anatoly Ian old Russian beaul In fact, she 
bought a photograph of President Kennedy Manna saw a lesemblance 
between the two men Lee had seen Anatoly on the night he first met Marina, 
and if a resemblance truly existed and was marked, he may have observed it for 
himself He was, justifiably, jealous of Anatoly And he was jealous of Kennedy, 
whether he had seen a lesemblance or not Once Manna said casually He is very 
attractive—I can't say what he is as President, but I mean as a man 

Marina admired Kennedy in his own right--not only as a reminder of An¬ 
atoly The more she saw of him the belter she liked him, and it got so she would 
flip through the pages of every maga/me she could lay her hands on. asking 
‘Where's Kennedy 9 Where’s Kennedy 9 ' L.ce translated everything for her, every 
article, every caption—about the President, his wife, their children, and the Rob¬ 
ert F Kennedy family He seemed neatly as interested in the Kennedys as she 
was and. if the article was favorable, he seemed to agree with it 

Marina speculated—to herself, not to Lee—about the President as man and 
lover Since he looked like Anatoly, she wondered if he kissed like Anatoly Ma¬ 
rina did her best to convince herself that because he had a bad back he prob¬ 
ably wasn’t much of a lover Even so. the words Marina now uses to sum up her 
feelings toward the President are identical to the words she uses of only two 
other men m her life until then. Anatoly and Lee The words are ‘I was in love 
with him ' 

Marma had her photograph of President Kennedy and Lee had his of Fidel 
Castro, which he clipped out of the Soviet magazine Oponyok and pinned ■■ 
to the living room wall » W 
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ei with a butcher knife - an attack that i 
their mother dismissed as one of Lee's' lit- ! 
tie scuffles A New Yoik City social ; 
worker, who interviewed lee when he j 
was a truant of I L repotted that he had 
fantasies of being powerful and killing , 
people Before he tinned 16 he confided 
to a friend that he would like to kill Pies- 
ldcnt f isenhower ‘because he was ex¬ 
ploiting the working class " After Lee shot ■ 
at and very nearly killed General Walk- 1 
ei, Manna became convinced that he in¬ 
tended tc> murder Richard Nixon Her 
own life was in jeopardy During the elev¬ 
en months preceding the Kennedy assas¬ 
sination. Lee repeatedly beat up his wife 
and iaped hei when she was in the last 
stages of her second piegnancy When she I 
failed to sixrk a dish of beans and nee to : 
his satisfaction he u led to strangle her | 
Still Marina was not quite the typ- , 



Oswald after arrest shows defiance 

Vo need to stead) his malesolenl will 


icnl batleied wife She was Oswald s male, 
in the sti ict sense of the tei m The squalid 
tale of then symbiotic relationship told 
in exciucialmg detail by McMillan 
-makes it difficult to imagine l ce with¬ 
out Manna When he proposed to hei she 
was the belle of the Minsk Culture Palace 
dance hall and at 20 a full-gtown shiew 
Hei own childhixid featuimgan indifler- 
ent moihei and a wicked slepfalhei, had 
scarcely been more propitious than Lee s, 
though she developed no homicidal ten¬ 
dencies Bolh Manna and Lee howevei. 
were infantile and dependent Once mar¬ 
ried. they provoked each other in a classic 
case of folie d deux In bed Marina put 
Lee down mercilessly for his prematuie 
ejaculations and deliberately aiouscd his 
pathological jealousy by piaising hei past 
hoy fi lends or hei cunenl pinups One of 
Marina s revelations to McMillan is that 
she provoked Lee s fury with talk of hei 
sexual attraction for Kennedy It may well 
have been one reason why Lee's free- 
floating rage finally settled on the Presi¬ 
dent That is a compelling notion—more 
so than many of the conspuacy theories 
that depersonalize Oswald by pointing to 
some cold-blooded organization with a 
hired gun The truth may be appallingly 
more human — Patricia Blake 
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Jorge Luis Borges on a New York visit 
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is the substance ol which I am 
I made I ime is a t ivei w hich sweeps 
me along but I am the iivci it is a ligci 
which mangles me but I am the tigei it 
is a liie which consumes me but 1 am 
the tnc I he woiId unfoiinnately is ie.il 
I unlbilunatelv am Boiges 

I he most chaimmg chaiaclei istic of 
Jorge 1 ms Boiges lemams his modcslv 
I veil that ambitious passage horn his 
1047 essay A \< n Refutation at lime con¬ 
tains a self-eflacing shullle Boiges dis- 
aims that ancient toe inellahilily by 
questioning his own existence He has 
done so m dozens of fniicilul tales beat¬ 
ing such tantalizing labels as Death and 
the ( ninpass limes the \/t nmi ioiis and 
7 Ion l t/htn (h Ins lei tuts Despite his ai - 
cane refciences the aging, |7X) blind Ai- 
genline aulhoi has gamed a woildvvide 
leadership His /it t lories have a Iso alt last¬ 
ed numerous imilalois none of whom 
have the old man s giace wit and almost 
magical skills of eompiession A Borges 
stoiy is like some spi mg-loaded plaything 
that unexpectedly scatters blight meta 
phors foi what the aulhoi lovingly calls 
‘philosophy s beautiful perplexities 

In Die Bools ol Sand ihose perplexi¬ 
ties can be shadowed by pessimism "Now 
things aie going badly, says Boiges in a 
conversation with his youngei self Rus¬ 
sia is taking over the woild America, 
hampered by the supeistition ofdemocta- 
cy. can't make up its mind to become an 


empne ” In Utopia of a Toed Man, an u 
habitant of the future lives on a featured 
plain eats cornflakes and tells a vism 
fiom anothci century, “We have neitht 
dates nor histoiy icicadmg. not reac 
mg, is what counts Printing—which : 
now abolished since it tended to multipl 
unnecessary texts to the point of dizz.ines 
-- was one of man's worst evils ' 

T hat point is sharpened to same in The 
(onpie.ss, the stoiy of an elite group 
that attempts to organize the world’s wild 
piofusion - -only to discovei the cmbai- 
lassmcnt of the mutative fallacy the moie 
categones the C ongress devises, the more 
it resembles an untamed woild 

Yet mankind ever seeks some unify¬ 
ing pi maple oi vision In a much earlier 
Boiges collection it took the foim of the 
' Alcph ' a tiny spot of light in which e\ 
ervthing that occuired in the world could 
be seen simultaneously In the new book 
Iheie is 'midi a single woid meaning 
wonder which is an ancient tithes enlnc 
body I'flitcratuie the Booh ol Sand is an¬ 
other expiession of this hypeiidealism A 
collccloi acqunes a ck'llihound octavo 
volume heai mg the title Holy Will But 
he van never line! the same place twice 
I he number of pages m this book is no 
moie oi less than lnlimtc explains the 
mysterious seller None is the Inst page 
none the last I don l know why Ihev ic 
numbered m thisaihiiiaiv wav Perhaps 
to suggest that the lams of an intimtc sc 
i ies admit any number 

Boiges includes a few of Ins gaucho 
stones spate Kiplmgesque tales of haul 
di inking, and knife lights in punmcial Ai 
genlina wlicie he savs there is no small 
town that isn 1 exactly like all the others 
even to the point of thinking itself dn 
I'crciu Such stones of pine action folio - 
,i ntual and ihythm like simple nnloi 
gas and tangos that allow the aulhoi to 
dance hncllv tiom the lihiaiy slacf . 
where he has spent most of his yea i ■. And 
where he tililv belongs f oi it is from 111 . 
hie ol books that he discovered how to I l 
elegantly rigged philosophical models ml 1 
the sparkling coniines of his heeionet an I 
become the gieat hobbyist ol 20th centui • 

1 1 ten a t u i e R.Z. Sheppai I 

Mad Maundering; 

LIU DI STINILS OF DARCY 
DANC1 R, Gi N 11 LMAN 
hvJP Donletivv 
Delutotte. 402 panes, $9 95 

H is publisher did not really have 
print f P Donleavy's name on t 
dust jacket of this novel Arch alliterati 
is a liademark established by the autl 
through a steady succession of Soda 
Suininei t. Beastl\ Beatitudes and Af 
Moleutlc f ans and detractors can agi 
on one point no one but Donleavy coul 
commit such titles 

His seventh novel is familiar in othc 
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Suntory Royal. 
Slightly East ofScotch, 



tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be¬ 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 

Suntory limited 
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zipper maker 
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window sashes 
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ways The setting is Ireland scene of the 
author's most exuberant and successful 
prose Reginald Darcy Thor mond Dancer 
Kildare is not another Sebastian Danger- 
field, the irrepressible Conger Man hut 
one of Donleavy's sensitive young souls 
His mother dies when Darcy is young and 
the Idd mheiits Andromeda Park, a ven¬ 
erable estate that has seen better days and 
will see worse Darcy s absentee fathei 
lunges at the inhei nance making his son's 
life miserable Sure and it is a long crowd¬ 
ed toad that Darcy must travel before his 
story ends 

A long the way, events and people move 
like unanchored pitiw heels, often to 
dazzling effect A cast of odd and de¬ 
ranged servants at Andiomeda Paik is 
road-show lleUzopoppin IXucy in for ms 
a new housekeepei, ‘T hat is the room 
wheie oui butlers commit suicide and it 
is always kept locked ' When the hero ca¬ 
reers through Dublin's fringes, Donlcavy 
icveals the same skill at catching the city s 
sights and smells that astonished teadeis 
of 7 he Oiriyet Man 20 yeais ago 

Such virtues however come smoth¬ 
ered in blather and blarney Donleavy has 
always been among the most mannered 
of writers and his habits increasingly 
seem designed as distiactions He con¬ 
structs patdgidphs as if the lush govern¬ 
ment had imposed a tax on veibs Words 







Donleavy and friend at home In Ireland 

A spei tal room Jor butler suicides 


Sometimes Alone Between Periods Yi 
I ‘ands" ate cheap ' And Mr Arland ask 
ing him why he hadn’t seen him havtn 
a pint for some time And the barbe 
slopped cutting my hair and looked up u 
the ceiling " These repetitions may eharn 
at first as a rendition of the maundenn; 
heard in Irish pubs stretched out over . 
j wad ol pages, the trick grows thin Lver, 
the little poems that conclude chapter, 
seem limp 'And I loved Her" When 
Lennon and McCartney wrote something 
like that, they provided music 

This novel is J P Donleavy s most sus 
tamed effoi t at social comedy But his sty¬ 
listic idiosyncrasies die geared to convex 
eneigy rather than reflection The gaudy 
airay of types who tumble through Dai 
cys life are mote icnraikable than re- 
I marked upon The works of Jane Aus 
i ten and Evelyn Waugh provide an object 
j lesson heie if the subject ol a novel i 
| manners, the wniei must be on his veiv 
best Paul Gray 
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AWORDOFADVICETOTHE LONG 
DISTANCE BUSINESSMAN: WALK. 


It's tempting, we know, when 
)u sink into the comfort of one of our 
■ats, to stay there for the entire trip 
It's a rare treat to be waited on 
i ■ ind and foot 

The only problem is, you'll end 
:■ with fat feet And when you get to 
'ere you're going, you'll feel sluggish 
• ji d uncomfortable 

And who needs a sluggish 
^comfortable executive with fat feet 7 

DONT JUST SIT THERE, 

DO SOMETHING. 

Our flying doctor tells us your 
reel swell because you sit in the one 
spot for too long 

It's the pooling of fluid, 
indicating poor circulation 


So get up and circulate around 
the aircraft from one end of economy 
to the other is 45 metres a 90 metre 
round trip 

A reasonable stroll And besides, 
who knows who you might meet along 
the way 7 

LANDING ON YOURFEET. 

When we make a transit stop, 
(and local authorities approve) take 
the chance to get out for a wander 
found the terminal instead of staying 
on board, or just heading for the bar 

Anything you can do to keep the 
system moving makes for u more 
comfortable flight, and a happier 
landing 



THE LONG AND SHORTOFIT. 

All these little things we've 
learnt over more than fifty years of long 
distance flying add up to what we 
consider to be an airline with more to 
otter the long distance businessman 

The man who spends more 
time in the air than he would choose to 

Sure, we provide all the creature 
comforts the others do warm blankets 
fresh magu/ines and movies and cool 
drinks 

But there's a lot more 1o long 
distance flying them that 

Which tact you will discover for 
yourself the next time you muke your 
long flight a Qantnstic one 


/HEN YOU’VE GOT A LONG WAYTO GOTO WORK, amns 
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Another Technological Breakthrough from SEII 
The LC Digital Quartz WORLD TIMER. 

Now you can know the exact time anywhere in the world. Instantly. 
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de|ieii<l,iMo It features a Perpetual Calendar 
pie | >ioi;i .imiiKH I tor W), Vl-day and leap year 
months until the sent .'OOP. It is water resistant, and 
le.itmes limit m illumination tor reading the time in darkness. 

I he Seiko Woi Id I imei. iiot one ot the outstanding timepiece 
m thi' ness Seiko Multi Mode 1C Migital Quart/. Collection. 
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Next month will witness the birth of 

the supersonic transport era in Asi$ with the 
introduction of Singapore Airlines' regular 
Concorde service—the first-ever between 
Singapore, Bahrain and London* 

SIA’s new Concorde service, the 
most notable highlight in this, the 
30th anniversary year of the airline, 
marks yet another passenger 
service first for S1A. And . 
positions SIA as the third airline in the 
world to operate supersonic aircraft. V. 

SINGAPORE A/RUNesMKf 


*operated in association with British Airways 










Cancer 


rtR.es in every 
country in 
the world 
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* The frequency of the most > f 
^ common types of cancer ' 

|L varies in different coun- ■ • 

7 tries of the world But 

whatever the site, and l-jff 

wherever the country, the •: 

earlier the diagnosis, the K,'\ 

greater the possibility for • 

successful treatment. 


For further information, contact your 
local cancer organization, or write to: 

International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du Conseil-Gcneral 
120“5 Geneva, Switzerland 
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Letters 


i 

| Bravo, G.S.G. 9 

j To the Editors 

\ Far too many people glamoi i/e the ex- 
| ploits of the teirorists [Oct 311 They are 
not only the enemies of the powerful, but 
j also of anyone who inadvertently falls into 
j their ever glowing web If we need he¬ 
roes. let us find them in such men as those 
in the C. S G 9 

Roger Brown 

j Sarasota. Fla 

I 

Bravo, Helmut Schmidt, for your su- 
I peib courage and sang-froid The world 
I was watching in agony for the fate of the 
i hostages and the credibility of the dem- 
j ocratic process You won 

Sands' It hittwghi/l 
Sue France 

I 

Let us salute the ten ousts in West 
j German prisons who responded to the re- 
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cent hijacking bv taking their lives Since 
they found it impossible to live in a sliuc- 1 
lured world older and were bent on cie- 1 
ating a hell aiound them, they have pre- i 
i sumably solved both problems : 

! (The Rev ) Paul Pulliam ' 

! San Diego , 

i ! 

| Those who involve innocent people in i 
; a so-called cause are defeating their own ! 
j purpose F.vctyone focuses on the acts noi ; 
■ the causes these lerroi ists ‘ suppot i' i 

Boh G Dickie 
i.a-Selva Beach Calif 

To eliminate confusion ovei the . 
names of the numerous teriorist oigam- j 
/ations. I suggest that you henceforth refer | 
to them as UGl VS (urban guerrilla lead- j 
ers and young skyjackers) j 

Sarnrnv Somekh ' 
Nicosia. Cyprus j 

Why not mention the fact that some j 
right-wing terrorist organizations perpe- j 
irate crimes of violence and then allege | 
that leftist organizations are responsible j 
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You ore looking at some of Asia’s future leaders. 


I hesc ate some ul iho ^r.klu.ito students study irf|j; m 
Ifiploma, Mast ci s ,uul lAoctorul programs .it the 
Asian Institute of Technology. Ran”kok, 1 Italians! 
AIT’s students luun 2^ nations include some ot the 
lemon’s best ^taeluates who, aftet craduatmi; from 
AIT, usualh leturn to work in then home lountius— 
about S n ,i h.ive lelr to work outside Asia 

Oiue teehnie|iies ha\e been mastereel, emphasis is 
place el on then application to the conditions ol the 
legion This is especially evident in the selection of 
teseatch topics In some cases, these ate directly 
lelated to the piofcssionul work to which the student 
will return after ^laduatton, in others, they may bum 
a pair of a laiyet study beiny undeitaken by the Insti¬ 
tute yy irhm its moy\ mt, sponsored-research program 
All AIT students lice on e ampus m an interna¬ 


tional community, an experience yyhich coniubutes 
sii’iuhciuitlv to the education process and helps eieate 
better undetstundini' ainoni; the peoples of Asia 

A IT’s ma|oi obiecme is service—to serve Asia to 
rite greatest extent possible This is centiul to the aca¬ 
demic ptoc’i.mis, the lescauh pio”rams, and the con- 
tinuinL: education uctiv ities—all developed with an 
eye to Asia’s special needs 

The Institute’s scholarship program is supported by 
m.my eovcrnniciits and pnvate oiuum:ations It 
enables doitois to assist students from a bio,id spec - 
limn of Asian cminttics and, theiefoie, tlu dot clop 
ntent of the teuton as a whole. 

I oi further iitforniat’on about AIT and its pro- 
iTaitts, please yynte to Asian Institute of Tec hnoloey, 
I 1 O Box 2754. Bangkok. Thailand 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 


and that much of this violence forms part j 
of the poluy of 'destabilization'”’ ( 

L-very act of v lolence appears to cause | 
anothei, and to give one-half of the pic- I 
ture without the othei makes it appear j 
that these groups of unconlrollables, as i 
they say in Spain, opeiaic m a vacuum 

A R Com peits 1 
Antwerp Belgium • 


We hear severe criticism against the 
so-called weak-kneed attitude of the gov¬ 
ernment in the skyjacking of a Japan Air 
Lines DC-8 I don t see anything wrong 
with the government's handling of the af¬ 
fair The respect for human life should 
take precedence over anything else No 
better measures could have been taken 
under such circumstances 


i 


Sohu Suzuki 
\fito City. Jupun 


A Walk May Help 

I w ish to comment on your article con- i 
cerning Writer's Block |()ct 311 It j 
seems ; 

Let me rephrase this In my opinion, j 
the editors of Timi cannot possibly com- , 
prehend the i 

Maybe a busk walk in the woods will i 
clear my cobwebs Then 1 can tell you j 
that 

Dehorn h Must up ! 
\h Kean Pa • 

I 

After working on screenplays for eight 
James Bond films 1 m pleased by the sug¬ 
gestion that seeing one might help beat i 
writers block Any thoughts about how 1 
to beat mine ’ 

Riihanl Mat ha urn 
Pacific Pah\atie\ Cali/ 


As a columnist lor a small weekly 
newspaper 1 have found that contemplat¬ 
ing a troublesome article while taking a 
shower helps a great deal I may not al¬ 
ways come up with the answei but at 
least I'm clean 

Don 1 'a up hart 
Lake Worth, L'la 


Nuclear Myopia 

You appropriately diaw attention to 
the problem of nuclear-waste storage 
lOct 311 But the nuclear critics who Want 
atomic power to go away have then heads 
in the sand -it s here to stay, at least in 
Germany Trance. Japan and Russia A 
myopic policy will keep the U S out of 
the ball game but will not impede the 
growth of nuclear power While we pro¬ 
crastinate the rest of the world keeps bet¬ 
ting that nuclear and safe, clean, econom¬ 
ical are synonymous 

John J fascism 
Pittsburgh 

To atomic power plant promoters if 
the "dawning of the atomic age' contin¬ 
ues to poison the planet irredeemably. 


Letters 

leaving behind a waste product that fu¬ 
ture generations must tend and costing 
untold billions to supply a mere 10G of a 
nation's electricity, then we atomic pow'- 
er opponents will continue to call for 
something more human to take the place 
of the age you olfet 

Ted Mahle 
Dornach Switzerland 

Why must we lament the postpone¬ 
ment of the atomic age’ We are moving 
(I hope) into the age of the sun 

Leonard Barber a 
\ew Or lean r 


Porky, Pro and Con 

At last A savior for the stutterer in 
the person of Bob Goldman [Oct 311 

Yes, we stuttercis have been put 
through pain bv unfeeling people and 
when a character like Porky Pig and a 
song like K-k-k-kutie are made popular, 
we realize how inhuman these people aie 
We are intelligent citizens who hold re¬ 
spectable jobs and would prefer to be 
treated as such 

M Grate I rumen to 
Auburn \ ) 

I am distiessed to hear of the pro¬ 
posed ban on Porky Pig As a lifelong stut¬ 
terer I have always looked up to Porky 
as the one institution in Amci ica that slut 
tcis The greatest menace to stuttercis 
today is the automatic telephone answer¬ 
ing device It could run out of tape before 
we get oui message across 

lorn Hill 
l ovinplon l a 

Two Weeks, 2.5 Million More 

Two weeks after your Lssay on the 
population bomb appeared |Oct 24], the 
worlds population had grown by some¬ 
thing over 2 5 million people Does any¬ 
one feel that in that brief period the world 
generated enough assets to feed clothe 
and educate them' 1 

William P Jeffery Jr 
Westwood. V J 

There has been no food shortage The 
pioblem has been one of poor food dis¬ 
tribution because of world politics Puri¬ 
fy the hearts of the world’s politicians and 
you will defuse the population bomb 

Leo I- Olhrvs 
Detroit 

Overpopulationists are like fuss-bud- 
geis who will keep a tidy house by keep¬ 
ing the children out of it 

Kathv Boland 
Charleston W Va 


The Kissing Conductor 

Your story on Maestro Mstislav Ros¬ 
tropovich [Oct 241 was overblown The 
man is a good musician, but kissing con- 


certmasters does not make him a better 
conductor than Antal Dorati, any more 
than going on the Johnny Carson show 
makes Carl Sagan a better scientist than 
his less-charismatic colleagues 

David Miller 
Brussels 

To the musical purists who wince at 
the liberties Rostropovich takes with the 
compositional product, 1 say so what' 
When music is such an obvious labor of 
love, what composer would be foolish 
enough to complain’’ 

iMiry Retzack 
Sagarnihara, Japan 

Bad Investment 

In your review of The Riser Congo by 
Peter 1 orbalh [Oct 241, King Leopold II 
is called the principal rapist of the Con¬ 
go I want to point out that all expenses 
of the exploration, colonization and pac¬ 
ification, including the wais against the 
Arab slave-dealers, were paid out of Le¬ 
opold's own personal fortune Just when 
the Congo was to yield Us creator" some 
profit, the Belgian parliament was forced 
to take over the Congo under inter nation 
al pressure It was under heavy pressuie 
from the US that the Belgian govern¬ 
ment granted the C ongo Us independence 
on short notice half a century later Bel¬ 
gium pul more money into its colony than 
it ever managed to get out of it 

V vo l D Peeler s 
Br assets 


Dangerous Drink i 

Your tongue-in-cheek handling of the ■ 
j story on Morarji Desai's drinking of urine , 
|Oct 24] gave an implied O K. to anyone , 
who could stomach the beverage This is , 
definitely not the case 1 

The kidneys remove toxic substances 
from the blood The drinking of urine will j 
result in reabsorption of these substances | 
A healthy adult could probably consume j 
a small daily portion of his urine without 
complication However, consumption of 
i even a small amount of urine by a person , 
i with marginally functional kidneys could ! 
j rapidly lead to uremic prisoning by pro¬ 
gressively elevating the blood concentra¬ 
tions of toxic substances 

Readers who are willing to “dunk up ' j 
should know the odds before they toast 
their health i 

Robert J Cosgrove ' 
Research Biomedical Engineer 

Birmingham \ 

i 

I 

Coca-Cola, Pepsi-C'ola, 7Up and all 
the rest Look out 1 Morarji-ola is on 
the way 

K L Gauba 
Bombay 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemaehi C'hiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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! A Letter from the Publisher 

J j 

F or Timi Melbourne Bureau Chief John Dunn and Photographer Rick : 
Smolan ihm week’s ..over sior> on New Zealand was, understandably, an | 
- assignment 10 telish The eounti> >>.ivn Smolan is a pholographei s 
, paradise In a tout that carried them from the snowcapped southern A.lps 1 
; to the winds straits off Wellington to the \okanoes of the north Dunn and | 
1 Smolan surveyed the spectacular scenery and giowing problems of one of ; 
■ the world s most beautiful nations j 

Smolan, fresh from a shooting assignment m the sere desetts of West- , 
j ein Australia found New Zealand s lush gieenery all but lricsistiblc To , 
| lllustiate the cover story he snapped nearly 4 0(H) picluies C ouespondent ! 
1 Dunn, who first visited New Zealand 15 years ago seized the chance to , 



Ounn interviewing New Zealand Prime Minister Robert Muldoon in Wellington 


enjoy one of the counlrv s undisputed glories the ^hill trout-rich wateis of 
lake Taupo Smolan and 1 shared a tiny umbet cottage theio dt liuka j 
Lodge - he cabled last week, the very room where /anc C.iey slept on an I 
expedition in 1026 Dunn ptoudly adds that he bagged five idinbow uout ‘ 
each weighing 4 lbs 

I he good life in ‘ tiod/onc" countiy howevei is inueasingly threat¬ 
ened ‘There wete new doubts says Dunn Self-assurance had been re- i 
placed by a sense of uneasiness Not even New Zealand is immune from the , 
problems ol the rest of the woi Id Aided bv Timi s vciei.tn Auckland sir ing- 
er Ruben (iilmore Dunn sought from business leaders, politicians arid farm- 1 
eis then assessments of how New Zealand is coping I he pnncipal im- i 
piession he repoiis is that New Zealand will weather this storm but the 
smugness ol the past must be icplaced bv a willingness to tackle the prob- ! 
lems ahead In New Yotk Associate Ldilor Mayo Mohs who visited New 
Zealand in 1059 developed a severe case of nostalgia while wilting the ; 
cover sioiv which was researched hv Repoiter-Rescarchei OsearChiang 

■J 
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Now fly nonstop 




Hong Kong to San Francisco 


Sydney to Los Angeles 


Auckland to Los Angeles 


k 



Tokyo to New York 
Tokyo to San Francisco 
Tokyo to Los Angeles 


That's right. Pan Am's cutting hours off flying time to 
the West Coast with three new 747SP nonstop 
flights: Hong Kong to San Francisco, Sydney to 
Los Angeles, and Auckland to Los Angeles. 

What's more, we still have the only non¬ 
stop service from Tokyo to New York 
— in addition to our Tokyo to Los 
Angeles and Tokyo to San Francisco 
nonstop service. 

More nonstop flights, more time for you 
after you get there. In fact, Pan Am flies non¬ 
stop to the U.S.A. from more places in the Pacific 
than any other airline. 





Experience makes the difference. 




A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 17 New Zealand has embarked on a major 
drive to expand Us export trade Buffeted by OPl-C's high oil 
prices and by Britain's entry into the Common Market in 1973, 
ihe prosperous island nation has been beset by a severe trade def¬ 
ied Prime Minister Robert David Muldoon sees his country 
adopting “a kind of Switzerland approach There will be mai- 
kets for efficiently produced, high-quality products as far ahead 
.is we can see." Muldoon told "Time's Melbourne bureau chief 
John Dunn Muldoon is currently on a three-week tour of the 
C S , seeking more trade with Washington and new markets for 
New Zealand's exporters The country also plans to barter fish¬ 
ing rights in its territorial waters in exchange for trade consid¬ 
erations An even more imaginative proposal is a scheme under 
.onsideration to ship water to parched Persian Gull countnes 

THE WORLD: p. 8 It was a week of bloodshed and peace 
initiatives m the Middle Last Israeli jets staged a murderous 
!x>mbing raid over villages in southern Lebanon, after three 
Israelis had been killed in Palestinian rocket attacks The Leb¬ 
anese government claimed that at least 110 people were killed 
m the lsiaeh attacks, and Time Correspondent Dean Brelis, 
who visited the scene of the taids, found one village flattened 
into furtows of bomb craters Egyptian Piesident Anwar Sa¬ 
lat chose not to mention the Israeli raids when he addressed 
Egypt’s parliament with the PL Os Yasser Arafat present as 
a special viest Sadat offeied to go before Israel's parliament 
if it would help achieve peace Israeli Premier Mcnachem 
Begin responded in kind, stating he was ready to visit Cairo 
in the cause of peace 

p. 13 After a bloody gun battle, Dutch police apprehended 
two Germans, one of whom was believed to have beeft in¬ 
volved in the murder of Industrialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer 
Meanwhile, some 80.000 West German police who have been 
thiown into a national man hunt to find Schieycr’s slayers 
have so far been unsuccessful They have, however, come 
across numerous common criminals suspected of such crimes 
as murder, rape, burglary, auto theft and dope peddling 
p. 14 In a massive parade celebrating the 60th anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution, the Soviet Union showed off Us new T- 
72 tank, which is already m service in East Germany and the 
Soviet Union The 40-ton vehicle can travel at 43 mph and 
has a 115-mm gun that is guided by an infra-red and laser range¬ 
finding system Also included m the parade were new self- 
propelled howitzers, the larger ones capable of firing nuclear 
shells nine miles 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 34 “It is extremely frustrating 
negotiating with the Soviets because they insist on winning 
every minor poim,” says William Hyland, who retires from 

I America's National Security Council this month Hyland has 
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been one of America’s leading Kremlin watchers for the past 
23 years and worked on complex sai r negotiations that were 
begun in 1969 He respects Leonid Brezhnev more for his po¬ 
litical shrewdness than his native intelligence Andiei Gro¬ 
myko, in Hylafid's estimate is a “clcvei tactician with great 
aplomb,” capable of changing his position in mid-sentence 
and without explanation 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 42 Jimmy Carter is deeply in¬ 
volved in the formulation of economic pohc> lie gets policy 
counsel from a number of advisers, but he also demands a great 
deal of written documentation which he copiously studies be¬ 
fore reaching decisions No economic adviser can consistently 
get the President’s ear to set a clear policy line, but CEA Chair¬ 
man Charles Schultze counsels Carter on the course ol the econ¬ 
omy Schullze has lately been advocating new stimulus to avoid 
a slowing down of the economy late next year Treasury Sec¬ 
retary W Michael Biumenthal tends to be Carter's principal ad¬ 
viser on matters involving international economics 

ENERGY: p. 46 Billions of dollars are at stake m three major 
lawsuits filed in the U S involving the uranium industry The tar¬ 
get of two suits is Gulf Oil, which, through a Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary, participated in an international caitel that is said to 
have helped send the price of uranium from less than S6 a 
pound in 1972 to about $42 a poundin 1975 In another suit. 15 
large electric utilities are seeking to compel Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric to comply with long-term contracts calling for the delivery 
of 65 million lbs of uranium at an average price of $10 a pound 
Westinghouse alleges that Gulfs actions contributed to the rise 
in price 

SCIENCE: p.47 An American astronomer has discovered 
what may be a tenth planet, orbiting the sun between Saturn 
and Uranus The object is believed to be between 160 and 640 ki¬ 
lometers in diameter and currently about 1 5 billion miles from 
earth 

THE SEXES: p. 62 A poll commissioned by Time, clearly in¬ 
dicates that Americans have become more liberal in many of 
their attitudes toward sex in recent years Fifty-two percent of 
those surveyed do not believe it is morally wrong for couples to 
live together out of wedlock, and 48'” do not believe it is mor¬ 
ally wrong to have an abortion Nevertheless, a majority re¬ 
tains conservative attitudes on such issues as extramarital sex 
and the commercial exploitation of sex. Seventy-six percent said 
it was morally wrong for a man to be unfaithful to his wife, and 
54% said female nudity in movies was unacceptable However, 
70% agreed with the statement that “there should he no laws, ei¬ 
ther federal or state, regulating sexual practice ” 










- —The World 

MIDDI LUSI 

Border Violence, Hands of Peace j 

An experience of fire followed by an exchange of words I 



Israel’s General Gur at briefing after the raids At Lebanese village of 'Izzlyah, rescue workers search for Israeli bombing victims 


B loody violence broke out once more 
last week actoss the bolder be¬ 
tween Israel and Lebanon F tom 
bases below the Lilani River, Pal¬ 
estinian fedayeen launched a senes of at¬ 
tacks with Soviet-made Katyusha rockets 
on the Israeli coastal town of Nahariya 
Three Israelis, one a 35-year-old mother 
of two were killed and live wounded 

To levenge the dead and discourage | 
further attacks, Israel retaliated—and 
perhaps over reacted—with heavy aitil- 
iery barrages and bombing raids on south¬ 
ern Lebanon When the Israeli Phantoms 
and Kfirs had completed their luns and 
wheeled back to base, thtee Milages -- I/- 
ziyah, Uinmyah and Burj al Shamuli 
---had been all but wiped out The Leb¬ 
anese government claimed that at least 
119 people, most of them women and 
children were dead and more than 200 
were wounded The casualty toll was the 
worst ever in southern l.ebanon, exceed¬ 
ing that of a similar lsiaeli raid on 
Dec 2, 1975, in which 100 died and 150 
were wounded 

The eye-for-eye, tooth-for-tooth war¬ 
fare snapped a stx-week cease-fire along 
the border that had been arranged by 
the U S The confiontation threatened 
to snag the slow and painful process by 
which President Carter hopes to get Is¬ 
raelis and Arabs together at a Geneva 
peace conference, presumably this year 
At his press conference last week. Car¬ 
ter deplored the heavy loss of life, but 


he declined to single out Isiael for strik¬ 
ing what had obviously turned out to be 
civilian targets "The including consid¬ 
eration,’ the President said, is not to con¬ 
demn Israel at this point for retaliation 
but just to say that if the provocations 
were absent then the retaliation would 
have been unnecessary 

Palestinian spokesmen last week in¬ 



sisted that Israel had broken the ceasc- 
liie first with heavy arulleiy banages on 
Nabatiyah and neat by Hcautoit Castle, 
an ancient ciusader fortress below Mount 
Hermon that has been used by Palestin¬ 
ians as an observation post In retalia¬ 
tion the Katyushas were launched on Na¬ 
hariya from Mill '52 apparently by 
soldiers of the Populai f ront foi the I ib- 
eration of Palestine Israeli military .om- 
mandeis believed that Syna might have 
condoned the rocketing since the tiucks 
that earned the Katyushas had not been 
halted at Synan checkpoints )ust north 
of the I itani River (l he rivet marks the 
Red I me ’ of Isiael. below which l will 
not allow Syrian troops i 

After the bombing raids, Lieut Gen¬ 
eral Mor dec hai Gur, Israel s chief of staff, 
insisted that his pilots had struck the tar¬ 
gets assigned them Said he We know 
for sure that the bombing was accurate 
and the results were good We did not at¬ 
tack any civilian areas or refugee camps ’ 
T hat was untrue—as Western news¬ 
men who visited the scene quickly dis¬ 
covered In a highly unusual move. Pre¬ 
mier Menachem Begin summoned U S 
Ambassador Samuel Lewis to his office 
in Jerusalem to express sympathy for the 
victims Said Begin "If the news leports 
are correct on civilian casualties, we re¬ 
gret it very deeply but we do not apol¬ 
ogize for the operation itself Lf there is 
quiet on the other side, there will be ab¬ 
solute quiet on our side " 
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Campari: simply a matter of good taste. 


Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice 





A LC Digital Quartz World Timer 
B: LC Digital Quartz Multi Alarm 
C Ladies' LC Digital Quart/ Month Dale 
D : I.C Digital Quartz Perpetual Calendar 
E LC Digital Quartz Alarm Chronograph 









Dedication to Technology Makes These Watches Possible. 
Dedication to People Mokes Them Easy to Operate. 

The Seiko Multi-Mode LC Digital Quartz Collection. 


Seiko has maintained its position as world leader in 
Digital Quartz by consistently introducing new, ahead-of-their- 
tirne watches But. outstanding as they are technologically, 
these' watches are even more outstanding in their dedication to 
human convenience This human engineering makes them the easiest 
multi-mode quartz watches to operate For instance, the LC Digital Quartz 
World Timer provides you with the exact time anywhere in the world's 
29 time zones Instantly This combination of technological 
superiority and ease of operation has made Seiko LC Digital 
Quartz one of the most respected and largest-selling collections 
of its kind in the world See it and choose the watch that best 
suits your human needs. Seiko Quartz 


SEIKO 

Someday all watches will be made this way. 
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EUROPF 

Attacking the Terrorists_ 

A shootout in Holland, and 1,000 surprises in Germany 


Time Correspondent Dean Brelis. 
who drove south from Beirut to the scene 
of the raids, last week filed this report. 

The Israeli bombers dropped enough 
bombs on ‘Izz.iyah to wipe Yankee Sta¬ 
dium off the face of the earth In all, 54 
houses were leveled What had once been 
a village was suddenly a furrowed land 
of 20-odd bomb craters 

"I came upon a man digging with 
his hands, pushing aside rubble and rais¬ 
ing dust, his eyes scared Somewhere 
under here are my two children,' he said 
softly Those who had escaped by hid¬ 
ing in the caves where livestock are gen- 
eially kept hunted for other survivors, 
when they heard a cry, they dug A lady 
in black walked through the rubble car- 
rving a mirror almost as tall as she and 
somehow still intact Pausing to rest, she 
set it carefully on the ground for a mo¬ 
ment "Now I've lost my husband,' she 
said ‘And my question is Why kill us 1 ’ 
We don’t fight' 

“Nearby Hinniyah suffered a similar 
fate Burj al Shamali, the Palestinian tef- 
uaee camp, fared somewhat better, al¬ 
though its hospital was half destroyed by 
ttombs that killed nine childien inside 
hiking casualties at Tyre General Hos¬ 
pital a few miles away on the coast. Dr 
> ussek Iraki angrily said All the people 
i have treated were 100'’; civilians None 
was a Palestinian fighter 

I nfuriated bv the casualties Palestin¬ 
ians again unleashed scattered new 
rounds of Katyushas most of which 
hit aiound Kibbutz Yiron near the 
txuder That led to a second Israeli bomb¬ 
ing raid The fedayeen were ordered to 
■.case filing by Yasser Aiafal chairman 
,'f the Palestine Liberation Organization 
1 aiher in the week, Arafat had been pre¬ 
sent at an extraordinary nationally tele¬ 
vised address to the Lgyptian parliament 
by President Anwar Sadat, who did not 
even mention the air raids that had just 
taken place in Lebanon Declared Sa¬ 
dat “Theie is no time to lose 1 am 
ready to go to their house, to the Knes¬ 
set, to discuss peace with the Israeli 
leaders ” 

At week's end Begin lesponded to 
this rhetorical offer in a peace message 
addressed to "citizens of Egypt" Said 
ihe Israeli Premier “We, the Israelis, 
stretch out our hand to you It will be a 
pleasure to welcome and receive your 
President with the traditional hospitality 
vou and we have inherited fiom our com¬ 
mon father, Abraham And I, for my 
part, will be ready to come to your cap¬ 
ital, Cairo, for the same purpose no more 
wars—peace, a real peace, and forevei ’’ 
Of course, neither leader is likely to 
visit the other's capital in the near fu¬ 
ture In fact, Sadat immediately brushed 
off Begin s appeal as an attempt to di¬ 
vide the Arabs on the eve of their Mid¬ 
east strategy meeting in Tunis None¬ 
theless, the proposals were certainly a 
mote hopeful exchange than the deadly 
one that racked southern Lebanon last 
^week 


D utch police had been watching the 
apartment building in Amsterdam’s 
working-class Osdorp section for days 
During the search foi kidnaped Million¬ 
aire Maurits Caiansa, who was seized late 
last month and released five days later 
authorities discovered that two young 
West German leriorists were living at Ba¬ 
den Powell Road 217 Though the Ger¬ 
mans were not wanted in the ( aransa 
case, one was suspected of having a role 
in the murder of West German Indus¬ 
trialist Hanns-Marlm Schleyer and the 
other of involvement in the bombing of a 
German regional courthouse 

At 11 p m one evening last week, five 


hours after Dutch police had slaked out 
the apartment, the Germans emerged 
They walked to a phone booth a few 
blocks away Ten heavily aimed plam- 
clothesmen followed 100 yds behind 
Finally one policeman approached them 
and said "I want to make a call tew One 
of the terrorists replied. Shut up A mo¬ 
ment. please”—and then opened file with 
a pistol The police countered w ith a bar¬ 
rage of shots unfi! the lerroi ists fell to the 
pavement badly wounded Still the Ger¬ 
mans continued to shoot back foi some 
time and one even managed to toss a hand 
grenade before they could be subdued 
In capturing the pair, Gert Richaid 
Schneider, 28. and Christoph Mtchael 
Wackernagel. 26, a former movie actoi 
who is the video expert for the Red Army | 
gang, the Dutch had managed a feat that 
has so far eluded a whole army of Ger¬ 
man policemen Aftei Schleyers body 
was found in the trunk of an abandoned 


cat last month. West German Chancellor J 
Helmut Schmidt ordered up his country s 
biggest postwar man hunt to track down 
the 16 Red Army gang members suspect¬ 
ed ot involvement in kidnaping and mur- 
dei Some 80,000 policemen have been 
ihiown into the search—manning road¬ 
blocks. border crossings and airports all 
over Geimany, as well as raiding suspect 
apartments, bars and nightclubs in sev¬ 
eral cities 

The German search for the teriorists 
has failed -at least so far—but police 
have collated 1.000 common criminals 
wanted on charges as varied as murder, 
rape, auto theft, burglary and dope ped¬ 


dling In Koblenz, police taidcd a waie- 
house in search of teriorists--and sur¬ 
prised a gang of car thieves Al a 
roadblock in Hildesheim. a town 18 miles 
outside Hannover, police seaiched a car 
and found wigs, rubbci masks and two pis¬ 
tols, the occupants confessed they were 
on their way to tob a bank In the fash¬ 
ionable Grunewald section of West Ber¬ 
lin. a brothel opetator gnped about a sud- | 
den shortage of customers "Clients don't 
like it when the place is crawling with 
cops T he girls are getting lonely ” 

Al week s end the West German gov¬ 
ernment received another embariassing 
shock Ingrid Schubert, 32, one of eleven 
jailed tenorists whose lelease had been 
demanded by Schleyer's kidnapers, was 
found dead in her Munich prison cell 
She had apparently hanged herself 
Schubert was the fourth terrorist to die 
in West German custody within the past 

month ■ 

-- - 



Dutch police (eyes blacked out to prevent retaliation) with wounded terrorists 

Complained a West German hoodlum "]t\ murder on the oipainzalion 
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SOVILT UNION 

The Politburo Loves a Parade 

Moscow's celebration ends on a rumble of strength 


(called “the best in the world' by U S 
Aimy Secretary Clifford Alexander Jr ) 
until 1979 at the earliest Also making a 
rare public appearance last week were 
new Soviet 122-mm and 152-mm self- 


L oudvpeukers blared Soviet slogans 
across ihc 20-acre expanse of Mos¬ 
cow s Red Square Thousands of para¬ 
troops. iangers sailors and soldiers cho¬ 
rused 'Uuuhhh-raauh' Uuuhhh-raaah 1 '' 
then gtxsse-stepped smartly across the an¬ 
cient cobblestones outside the Kremlm 
Gun salutes echoed around the snow- 
shrouded, onion-shaped spires of St Bas¬ 
il's Cathedial Unmistakably, the theme 
of the three-hour parade that marked last 
week's 60th anniversary of the Soviet 
Revolution was brute strength 

In terms of military brawn, this year’s 
parade was twice as muscular as the one 
in 1976, when the Kremlin cut back on 
the traditional flaunting of military hard¬ 
ware after city officials complained that 


with an infra-red and laser range-finding 
system for accurate tire through fog or at 
night Because the gun is loaded automat¬ 
ically the lank icquires a ciew of only 
thiee, crews of foui are required by us pre¬ 
decessor, the 37' ; -ton T-62, as well as by 
the tanks of NMO nations, including the 
58-ton American M60 Top speed of the 
T-72 is 43 m ph on level ground Some 
Western armor experts fear the T-72 may 
be able to outpeiforrn laser-equipped 
tanks such as the British Chieftain, the 
West German Leopard 2 and the older 
U S M60 A2. now deployed in Western 
Luiope, none of these possess as sophis¬ 
ticated a targeting system as the new So¬ 
viet model s The Li S does not expect to 
deploy its new-genciation XM1 lank 


propelled howitzers. the larger gun can 
lire nuclear shells nine miles 

Basking in the celebration was Leonid 
Brezhnev who this year added the title of 
President of the Soviet Union to his posi¬ 
tion as General Secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Party Included in the parade was a 
25-ft -tall portrait of Bre/hnev, bordered 
by elect! ic light bulbs, it showed the Pres¬ 
ident waving in a pose made familiar by 
Bolshevism's chief founder, Vladimir 
Ilych Lenin barlier this year Moscow is¬ 
sued a postage stamp beating Brc/hncv's 
likeness the first stamp to picture a living 
Soviet leader since Stalin At a reception 
aftet the parade, Bie/hncv whowill be 71 
next month, sounded consideiably more 
conciliatory than had Defense Minister 
Ustinov Offering a toast ‘to lasting peace 


parading armor tore up the 
pavement This time 336 So¬ 
viet heavy weapons and mech- 
amzed vehicles clattered 
through Red Square, com¬ 
pared with 151 in 1976 Some 
of the speeches, loo, were steel¬ 
ier The mighty bash —tele¬ 
vised live throughout the So¬ 
viet Union—opened with a 
blunt address by Defense Min¬ 
ister Dmitri Ustinov Standing 
in subfree/ing weather, with 
his Politburo colleagues, atop 
Lenin's mausoleum, Ustinov, 
69. made the obligatory bow to 
"the struggle for peace, detente 
and disarmament,'' then 
launched into vigorous affir¬ 
mation of Moscow s determi¬ 
nation to furthei strengthen 
oui armed capabilities" so that 
no potential foe 'will risk vi¬ 
olating our peaceful lives ” 
Although the parade in¬ 
cluded the customary repre¬ 
sentatives of youth organiza¬ 
tions sports groups, factories 
and ordinary citizens, the cen¬ 
terpiece was Ustinov's military 
show Along with the sight of 
thousands of troops marching 
to the music of 750 massed mu¬ 
sicians, the audienc<* which in¬ 
cluded military attaches of 
Western embassies, was treat¬ 
ed to the first public display of 
the Red Army’s formidable 
new T-72 tank Tiailing a 
heavy blue cloud of exhaust 
fumes 46 of the diesel-powered 
40-ion machines roared 
through Red Square One 
Western government observ¬ 
ers assessment “A very busi- 
nesslike-looking weapon " 
Already in service in East Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union, 
the T-72 has a 115-mm gun 



on earth.' he promised to ' do 
everything in oui powci to ease 
the thieat of war, to stienglhcn 
peaceful cooperation among 
states ' 

E arhei Brezhnev had an¬ 
nounced that Moscow was 
piepaicd to agicc to suspend 
'peaceful nucleai tests as pan 
of a total nucleai-test ban And 
last week came other small 
signs that the tensions that had 
ciept into U S -Soviet iclations 
early in Callers Adminisiia- 
lion were easing in Washing¬ 
ton Soviet Ambassadoi Ana¬ 
toly Dobiynm told a TV 
intciviewei that wc arc ralh- 
ei close” to a new agreement 
in the Stiatcgic Aims Limita¬ 
tion Talks When might the 
agicement be touched’ Cau¬ 
tioning that it was impossible 
to predict 'with piecision Do¬ 
brynin said he would guess "by 
the end of this year ' The 
White House found Dobry¬ 
nin's forecast ' encouraging' 
Jimmy Carter's personal 
letter of anniversary congrat¬ 
ulations was handed to Biez.h- 
nev by U S Ambassador Mal¬ 
colm Toon during a friendly, 
hour-long chat last week in 
the Ktemlin Biez.hnev told 
Toon that there was “a def¬ 
inite change for the better in 
relations” between the two 
countries, but he emphasized 
"the urgency of finalizing’' a 
SAIT accord Indeed. that mes¬ 
sage was underscored by the 
anniversary's military parade, 
which showed that however 
hopefully the Soviets talk 
about world peace, they are 
amply prepared for other 
eventualities ■ 
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NEW ZI.At AND C'OVFK MOR1FS 

Fighting to Save Paradise 

In “God s own country, ’’the price of the good life is going up 


■ ■ ndcr an overcast autumn sky at the 
• White House iast week, the U S 
Air Force Band struck up God De¬ 
fend New Zealand Jaw outthrust. 
shoulders braced back like a sergeant ma¬ 
jor on parade, New Zealand's stocky 
Prime Minister Robert David Muidoon 
stood at attention After the anthems and 
the 19-gun salute, President Jimmy Car¬ 
ter welcomed his guest with words that 
Muidoon must have enjoyed as much as 
the music—high praise for the Prime 


Minister's management of the hard- 
pressed New Zealand economy Recalling 
that New Zealand and the U S had fought 
side by side in four wars in this century. 
Carter assured Muidoon of continued 
“military and political comradeship" be¬ 
tween the two nations Echoing the 
theme. Muidoon declared that the U S 
and New Zealand “have long heard the 
beat of the same drummer ” 

Back home, as leader of New Zea¬ 
land s conservative National Party. Rob 
Muidoon, 56, is often chided fot being 
abrasive and obstinate At the White 
House, he was all affability He gave Car¬ 
ter a copy of his new autobiography, Mui¬ 
doon, remarking that writing it had been 
good “relaxation.” The President prompt¬ 


ly presented Muidoon with a copy of his 
own book. Why Not the Best?' if I have 
to lead yours ” quipped Carter, “you have 
to read mine ’ 

By then the two leadeis had finished 
the heavier business of the day the prin¬ 
cipal puiposc for Muldoon’s 9,000-mile 
trip from Wellington to Washington a 
2U-hr discussion of issues involving not 
only the two countries but the entire Pa¬ 
cific tegion Carter had assembled top 
aides for the talks, including National Se¬ 


curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzc/inski and 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, Muidoon 
had brought, among others, his Secretary 
of Foteign Affairs, Frank Henry Corner 
The conversation ranged widely, but Mui¬ 
doon ptessed one theme in particular 
more trade for the South Pacific, more 
trade for New Zealand 

Indeed. Muidoon had come to the U S 
less as a Prime Minister than as a prime 
pitchman During his three-day visit to 
Washington he had talks with an impres¬ 
sive list of Cabinet officers and other top 
officials Agriculture’s Bob Bergland, De¬ 
fense's Harold Brown, Treasury’s Michael 
Btumcntlial, Energy’s James Schlesinger. 
Trade Representative Robert Strauss and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 


Defense was on Muldoon’s mind, partic¬ 
ularly the projected U S troop withdrawal 
from South Korea But the chief topic was 
economic matters Though the US is 
New Zealand's third largest trading part¬ 
ner it limits imports of the country’s dairy 
products and has asked for “voluntaiy” 
restrictions on beef Besides pressing for 
an end to these barriers, Muidoon was 
pushing to inteiest U S buyers in New 
Zealand exports that aie not controlled 
products like the springy, cross-bred 
sheep s wool that makes gixxl cai pets 
As he set out fiom Washington on a 
three-week promotional tour of the U S , 
the Prime Minister canmly combined 
business with an ingi abating gestuie to his 
White House host He stopped otfin Geor¬ 
gia to visit carpet factories at La Grange, 
wheie he inspected computerized lug- 
dying equipment which he iccently li¬ 
censed for a company at home Muldoon’s 
wife Thea admitted eying a cream-and- 
gteen pattern ’ with little pink flowers I d 
like to redecorate with that 

Muidoon s mission to the US may 
help to instruct some Americans that 
things have changed in the prosperous 
South Pacific nation over the past few 
years, and not for the better The boun¬ 
tiful country whose wool, meat and but¬ 
ter once paid its way handsomely in the 
woiId is a casualty, along with so many 
others of the Opt C age But as Muldoon’s 
trip illustrates, it is also determined to set 
the books right again 

You do not understand Sew Zealand 
unless you tan feel this land, unless you 
know the surnmei smell of sheep on a lime¬ 
stone hill, the sound of the t attle in the early 
morning muster or the long toll of the Aus¬ 
tralasian seas 

— Sir Thaddeus McCar thy, retired 
judge of New Zealand's Court of 
Appeals 

U ntil 1973. New Zealand seemed to 
be a sanctuary of the secure and 
abundant life, a southern Sweden 
without the long nights and endless 
introspection Underpopulated (3 1 mil¬ 
lion people in a country larger than Brit¬ 
ain). unpolluted—almost undiscovered 
—it enjoyed a standard of living and style 
of life out of reach for most other nations 
The country ts extravagantly beautiful 
velvet green hills and valleys, white, snow- 
draped peaks, mantles of black sand 
beach that stretch to the horizon Gardens 
burst with flowers, forests with deer (open 
season, year-round), streams with trout as 
big as a man's arm Stretching 1,100 miles 
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j Carter and Muidoon reviewing U.S. honor guard during welcoming ceremonies in Washington 

| Arriving in the US less as his country's Prime Minister than as its prime pitchman 
























between the 34th and 47th parallels, the 
country’s North and South Islands em¬ 
brace a diversity of climates and topogra¬ 
phy as different as those of Switzerland 
and Southern California Small wonder 
that Prime Minister Richard John Sed- 
| don, bound for New Zealand from a visit 
to Australia in 1906, would have the cheek 
to cable back to his host i UST RETURNING 
TO GOD'S OWN COUNTRY 

It became Godzone—as New Zea¬ 
landers afterward dubbed it—in othci 
ways as well The settlers’ ambition, ob¬ 
serves Historian Keith Sinclair, "was to 
equalize upwards They aimed at creating 
a society which was classless because ev¬ 
eryone was middle class ” To a remark¬ 
able extent, they succeeded Today there 
are few rich, few poor, and the country is 
so classless that the newspapers tong ago 
gave up society columns A business ex¬ 
ecutive may tee off with his gatbage col¬ 
lector, since a golf-club membership costs 
only $150 Few who want to are unable to 
join in the national mania for the outdoor 
life, the boating, surfing, skiing, fishing 

A young nation in the 19th century. 
New Zealand won world atten¬ 
tion as a laboratory for social and 
1 political expenment In 1893 it 
became the tirsl country in the world to 
grant the vote to women five years later j 
vame the first old-age pensions Since I 
then, a womb-to-totnb welfare system has ; 
grown up to deal with almost anyone's or- j 
dinary needs subsidized physicians' fees, | 
free medicine and hospitalization, free I 
dental care for children, free schooling un- | 
til the age of 19, and a pension of 70*'! of ' 
an employee's average wage Both major | 
political parties, Labor and National, be- | 
came committed to the system Indeed, 
despite current troubles. Muldoon’s gov¬ 
ernment h is fattened the welfare system 
Next year the mandatory pension goes up 
to 80% —and the bill for social security to 
more than $1 billion 

But New Zealand's richest bounty has 
been its pastureland While 70% of the 
population live on the balmier North Is¬ 
land, much of the agriculture is concen¬ 
trated in the lush farms and meadows of 
the South Island The grasses and clover 
have been cultivated to such a high level 
of nourishment that a single acre will sup¬ 
port one dairy cow or ten sheep The land 
is literally alive with animals—56 million 
sheep. 9 million cattle—in all. more than 
20 times the number of people On the 
Canterbury Flams of the South Island, at 
the edge of the foothills of the soaring 
Southern Alps, Allan Wnght, 48. keeps a 
herd of 2,600 fat Romney sheep on his 
farm Wnght, president of New Zealand’s 
Federated Farmers, observes that “the 
New Zealand farmer is the world’s best 
converter of grass to protein We are aid¬ 
ed by good weather, and we don't have to 
house our stocks " Despite relatively high 
wages, such efficiency makes New Zea¬ 
land meat, wool and dairy products com¬ 
petitive around the world—at least where 


they are not excluded by countries trying Zealand paychecks ai least partly apace 
to piotect their own domestic producers with inflation, but it put the nation appall¬ 
ingly in debl National elections in 1975 
New Zealand is nearly bankrupt The brought matters to a head Robert Mul- 
facts of life are that we are spending more doon, a onetime infantry corporal in 
than we are earning and we are borrowing World War II, led the conservative Na- 
to bridge the gap tional Party into battle against Rowling 

—Keith Allen, Parliamentary Under i A cost accountant who served as Finance 
Secretary for Trade and Industry, j Minister in Keith Holyoake s government 
1977 from I %7 to 1972 (he also keeps ihc port¬ 

folio now) Muldoon stood true to his rep- 
The exports were not enough to hall utation as a "financial Humphiey Bo- 
the epidemic of deficit that swept across gart' He haiped on the country's growing 
the globe after the oil price explosion of debt and boldly told New Zealanders they 
1973 New Zealand's petroleum imports j would have to tighten their belts Mul- 
shot up from $93 million in that yeai to | doon’s part) swept to power, winning 55 
more than $500 million this year Com- seats to Labor's 32 

Since then Muldoon has 
deliveied much of the auster¬ 
ity he promised The price of 
premium-grade peirol was 
boosted toil 35 pci gal Post¬ 
age rates weie doubled, rail- 
joad tickets. elect! lcity 
and other energy-i elated 
charges all went up Muldoon 
struck at the glut of imports 
two ways The government 
not only slapped new taxes on 
imports like automobiles, li¬ 
quor and tobacco but forbade 
lime payments on big-ticket 
Lems like color TVs and, 
once again, cars Already 
taxed out of the reach of 
many New Zealanders (cost 
of the average family sedan 
$8,000), new cars could be 
sold only lo those who had 
the full price in cash 

Muldoon's Cabinet in the 
meantime pressed a cam¬ 
paign to increase exports, 
seeking fresh markets for 
New Zealand’s traditional 
exports and exploring the 
world for spots where the 
country s specialized manu¬ 
factures might sell The cam¬ 
paign has led the reputedly 
staid New Zealanders into 
some exotic new corners The 
country’s bakeries and wool- 
pounding the financial disaster was Brit- { en mills are producing cheesecake and, of 
ain's 1973 entry into the Common Mar- I all things, carpets for Dubai Porridge is 
kel Not only did the volume of exports to going to 7 aiwan. electrical fencing to U S 

New Zealand's No I market drop sharp- ranchers One scheme undei consider- 

ly but commodity prices, driven down by ation would fill empty oil tankers with 

the widespread recession sank with them water from the 249-in annual rainfall in 

By 1975. New Zealand was in serious the Milford Sound area of South Island 

trouble The country s balance of trade and ship it to water-short Persian Gulf 

deficit stood at $ I billion more than 10% countries Another would trade meat for 

of its gross national product Soviet automobiles 

New Zealand’s Labor government, Export figures for the fiscal year 
moreovet, had just suffered a heavy inter- 1977, released just last week show a total 

nal blow Prime Minister Norman Kirk, for the year of $3 18 billion—continuing 

longtime Labor leader, had died sudden- the upward trend that began in 1976 New 

ly of a heart attack in August 1974 Labor markets like Iran and Japan accounted 

M P s chose Wallace Rowling to succeed for some of the increase, and Muldoon is 

him, and the Rowling government at- planning to bargain for more of ihe same 

tacked the country’s financial problems His leverage with some nations will be 

by borrowing heavily overseas The strat- New Zealand's new 200-mile fishing lim- 

egy kept unemployment down and New it, which went into effect last month The 
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! government will not begin selling fishing 
licenses for the /one until next April, but 
; Muldoon has made it Oear that New Zea¬ 
land expects considerations in return At 
his departing press conference in Wash¬ 
ington last week, he declared that Japan 
will get rio licenses at all unless Tokyo 
removes certain ' trade impediments’ 
against New Zealand products notablv 
beef and dairy items Said the Prime Min¬ 
ister "We will tell them, ‘If you want our 
fish, you must give us these small things 
we have been asking foi all these years ’ " 
Muldoon’s drive to heal the country's 
economy has reduced the balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit to about $500 million this 
year, but in a nation New Zealand’s si/e 
even that amount remains simply insup¬ 
portable for more than a few years So is 
the current inflation rale, down fiom a 
high of 15 7when Muldoon came to 
power but still coursing along at a brutal 
13 7 p i Farmers aie suffering consider¬ 
ably David Shipley 34, who raises sheep 
and beef cattle on his 2,000 acies near 
Christchurch, worries about "a combina- 


on what the Maoris called Aolearoa. the 
"land of the long white cloud ” 

l believe we were all glad to leave New 
Zealand It is not a plea writ place 
Amongst the natives there is not that pleas¬ 
ant simplicity which is found at Tallin, and 
the xi eater part of the English ate the very 
refuse of society 

Charles Darwin, in The Vova ye of 
the Beagle 1835 


N ot all early visitois were so dyspep¬ 
tic as Darwin Captain James 
Cook who painstakingly chatted 
New Zealand m 1769.’' praised 
the timber, the native flax and the fertil¬ 
ity of the soil, predicting that if the land 
were ‘settled by an Industrus people they 
would soon be supply’d not only with the 
ncccssarys but many ol the luxuries of 
life ’ But in Darwin s day. life was indeed 
rough Apart from the tidy missionary vil¬ 
lages the Furopean settlements weie 
shabby whaling or sealing stations or. 
worse yet. the lairs of predatory beach¬ 
combers who shanghaied sailois hom one 
visiting ship to sell to another 

The Maons, the fierce wairior Poly¬ 
nesians who had come to the islands per¬ 
haps in the 14th centuiy were not known 
foi their simplicity hut foi then habit of 
eating then enemies The practice was dy¬ 
ing when Darwin visited, but the mem¬ 
ory of it was fresh One indelible incident 
was the fate of the Bind, a ship that had 
taken on a young Maon eicwmun When 
it dropped him back at home he was so in¬ 
censed at the treatment he had endured 
aboard that he incited his lube to ven¬ 
geance neaily all on the ship weie killed 
and eaten 

The Maoris mspued a certain awe in 
the Luropean mtiudeis and when they 
met to parley with a British colom/ing 
mission in 1840 at WaiUngi, the two 
groups met moie oi less as equals Fifty 
chiefs ceded to Queen Victoria sovereign¬ 
ly ovei their land in exchange for the 
Crown's guarantee of their pioperty title, 
settleis would have to buy property fiom 
the natives The treaty was signed by well- 
intentioned men on Kith sides, but inev¬ 
itably land disputes arose especially after 
a Maori nationalist movement sought to 
withhold further land fiom an incoming 
tide of settlers in the mid 19th century 
During a sporadic, decade-long war end¬ 
ing in 1870. Maoi i resistance was crushed 
by British colonial troops 

Today, writes Historian Keith Sin¬ 
clair, "the two peoples have succeeded in 
finding a way of living in haimony They 
live apart ’ Sinclair’s judgment is distinct¬ 
ly more candid than the public relations 
image of New Zealand as a biracial uto¬ 
pia, but it is closer to the mark Though 
there aie no color bars or impediments of 

*3 he Luropean discoverer of New. Zealand was not 
Cook but a,Dutch mariner, Abel Jans/oon Tasman, 
who first sighted the South Island in 1642 lie 
na med his find Slalcn Land hut it was soon changed 
to Nieuw Zeeland, aftci the Dutch province 



Parliamentary annex under construction 

Setting hooks right for the OPEC age 

tion of inflation and the fact that in fann¬ 
ing you have new technical problems 
every year There are new stock health 
problems, new weed problems and new 
pests These problems can be combatted 
with money, but we don’t have it In the 
absence of action, farming will become 
the poorer—and with it. New Zealand " 
As a savvy moneyman, Muldoon is 
equipped to understand these intertwined 
economic illnesses, if not, so far, to cure 
them But his government faces other, 
more enduring problems, which have per¬ 
colated beneath New Zealand's placid 
surface for years Some go back to the days 
^ when the first pakeha (white man) set foot 
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Nick Adams and family at home in Auckland 

" \cvcr hern put down hv a pakeha 

any kind theicaiedisticssingdilTeiences 
sources ol potential fuclion 

Maons (those who aie of haif oi moie 
Maou blood) number 2b0,000 8'. of the 

population But the> account foi 30', of 
the |ail population most of them linpiis 
oned for piohtlcss pi ope i tv offenses and 
boozy brawling Among employed Mao¬ 
ris 80'i ;uc in unskilled jobs I’heu chil¬ 
dren have one of the highest mfnnt-mor 
tality lates in the woild and, accoidmg to 
Maori Psychologist Donna Awateie one 
in every foui dies befoie his first bnlhday 
Lack ol medical care is the ptincipal vil¬ 
lain in a large Maori suhurhof Auckland 
two doctors look aflei 35,000 people 

Some new Maori militants aie de 
mandmg attention One, Joe Hawke. 37 
has laid claim to a hilltop on Bastion 
Point hard by Auckland Harbor and lust 
two miles fiom the city s downtown 
Hawke and his Maori followers claim to 
he descendants of the paramount chief 
who once luled the region suuounding 
Bastion Point, and they have occupied the 
land to block a development scheme 

Many Maons take a middle road 
seeking a place in New Zealand society 
without abandoning then Maori tradi¬ 
tions Nick Adams, 34. is one of these A 
hefty truck driver, he was born Nikora 
Atama. one of nine childien of a Maon 
bridge builder and trucker "We had lit¬ 
tle money." Adams recalls, “but my child¬ 
hood was beautiful I went to school in 
pants made from flour bags We lived m 
a hut made of bulrushes and ate sweet po¬ 
tatoes, pumpkin and corn We shot wild 
pigs " 

Adams now lives in a government 
house in Auckland with his wife Moana 
and one of his two sons (the other lives 
with his grandfather) “I want to be able 
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to give my sons the education 1 missed," 

I he says He carries no grievances against 
. white New Zealanders “I have never 
1 been put down by a pakeha,” he insists 
i “1 am president of the social club at work, 

I and we have good pakeha friends ] feel it 
: is up to us Maoris to get along well, while 
remaining Maoris ’’ 

There isn 7 enough of what / want here 
It's more competitive overseas, but there 
are better jobs and better pay Overseas the 
rewards are bigger, and there's more job 
satisfaction 

—Francis Porterfield. 27, TV director 

I f some Maoris are discontent, a grow¬ 
ing number of white New Zealanders 
are disaffected as well TV Directoi 
Porterfield is joining an exodus that 
diained 20.705 emigrants from New Zea¬ 
land in the twelve months ending in Sep- 
■ tembei Most were skilled workers or pro¬ 
fessionals, 312, by the anguished count of 
the New Zealand Aits Council were art¬ 
ists writers and related workers Some un¬ 
doubtedly need bioader horizons New 
, Zealand, after all, has only two TV chan¬ 
nels Other emigrants seem to be reacting 
to what they see as a kind of peisistent me¬ 
diocrity in the nation 

“Whenever you mention uilistic ! 
things the New Zealander reaches foi his j 
beer,' observes Psychiatrist Fraser Me- : 
Donald superintendent of Auckland s 
C arnngton Hospital "There is a very 
heavy egalitarian spun that makes most 
New Zealanders very suspicious of being 
anything other than a good, oidmary jok¬ 
er " The attitude developed McDonald 
believes "because New Zealand was 
founded by basically working-class Lng- 
lish who came here with only a simple- 
minded work ethic So far. New Zealand 
has not manufactured its own cultural tra¬ 
ditions, and it is left with a spiritual, emo¬ 
tional am religious vacuum " 

Certainly many New Zealanders are 
filling that vacuum with some traditional 
working-class entertainments betting 
and boo/e Despite supposedly thin wal¬ 
lets, they wagered $345 million at the na¬ 
tion's race tracks and at betting shops last 
year, up sharply from $289 million the 
previous year Muldoon's belt tightening 
1 also left room enough for beer, which they 
consumed in record quantities last year 
30 gal per capita 

Other New Zealanders insist that 
their country has plenty of culture Ham- 
ish Keith, art historian and foimer chair- 
, man of the New Zealand Arts Council, 
points out that attendance last year at the 
, country's art galleries and museums to¬ 
taled 3 1 million—equal to the entire pop¬ 
ulation "Some 75,000 came to a Van 
Gogh exhibition at the Auckland Gal¬ 
lery.” he says, “but only 65,000 came to a 
, test cricket match at Eden Park' Brett 
Rilev, director of a new arts center in 
; Christchurch, reports that 5,000 people a 
; week use the cente- for theater, ballet, mu¬ 
sic. art, spinning, weaving and potting 
"Cities of 300,000 like this are a dime a 
J^do/en in the l S,” says Riley, a trans¬ 


planted New Yorker, "but you can go in 
one side and out the other, and there won't 
be any arts at all ’’ 

Neither ballet nor beer piojrerly mea¬ 
sures a country, though---nor even dia- 
matic landscapes and an inviting climate 
What ultimately impresses many an over¬ 
seas visitor —more than 400,000 will see 
New Zealand this year—is the country's 
comfottable, old-fashioned pace Visitors | 
from the U S often liken it to the Amer- ! 
ica of their grandparents - folksy, unhur- j 
ned, green fnendly In the stately Auck- j 
land department store of Smith & i 
Caughey, for example putchascs are still 
made on approval clothes taken home for 
the family to examine furniture delivered 
to see if it fits in its setting 

It is precisely this leisurely way of do¬ 
ing business that appalls some go-getting 
New Zealandeis. of course, but at least j 
one New Zealand economist, Sir Fiank 
Holmes, is sympathetic ‘We have the 
skills and we have a lot in lei ms of nat¬ 
ural land and forest resources,'’ he says 
"The country can improve its position if : 
it wishes to do so But New Zealanders ! 


place weight on other aspects of living 
There hasn't been the desire to populate 
the place People are keen on preserving 
the environment They have to choose 
| their life-style, and mavbe they don’t want 
to go as fast as some other countries " 
Indeed, despite the country's prob¬ 
lems, life in New Zealand is still so fetch¬ 
ing that newcomers could swiftly overbur¬ 
den it if the government let them in 
- -something Muldoon has no intention of 
doing T here are no racial or national bars 
against entianls but only those with need¬ 
ed skills and under 45. are now admitted 
Many would-be immigrants are turned 
away, including, just last month, a Belgian 
millionaire "Millionaire." in fact, was 
what Victor Waroquiet, 48, listed as his 
occupation Not only was he too old, im¬ 
migration officials ruled, hut his occupa¬ 
tion was not on the list of those needed 
Perhaps too. the Immigration De¬ 
partment remembered the gospel story 
about the rich man. the kingdom of heav¬ 
en, and the eye of the needle When one 
is lighting to save what is left of God's own 
pai adise one cannot be too careful ■ 


Mr. Muldoon, Meet Mr. Rowling 

“The people are a lot less smug ” 


P rime Minister Robert Muldoon was 
preparing foi his trip to Washington 
Former Prime Mmislei Wallace I Bill ') 
Rowling, leader of the opposition Labor 
Party, was looking foiwaid to some time 
with his family duung Pailiumcnt's sum- 
mei holidays that begin next month Each 
sat down separately with Timi; Mel¬ 
bourne Bureau Chief John Dunn in the 
Parliament building in Wellington to talk 
candidly about New Zealand's present 
problems and futuie oppoitumlies Ex¬ 
cerpts from the inter \ lews 

ON THE STATE OF THE NATION 

Muldoon: Since 1973 out turns of 
trade have detu lorated about 40‘ <. that 


is. a given volume of exports buys a great 
deal less in ,crms of imports than it did 
then At the start of 1973 we were a cred¬ 
itor nation but we have been borrowing 
heavily since 1974 Following the change 
of government in 1975 we set out to re¬ 
duce the standard of living so that we were 
living more closely within our income 
Consumption is down in the last two 
years, though only Vi oi 2‘i each year 
What concetns me is the international 
economic situation I'm convinced that 
next year is not going to be good inter¬ 
nationally. so that countries like New 
Zealand cannot look for much assistance 
from the intei national economy Our fu¬ 
ture still lies principally with agriculture. 



Labor Party Loader Wallace (“Bill") Rowling standing In front of Parliament In Wellington 

"At the moment, the mood is somewhere between apathy and hostility " 
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bul oui export of manufactured goods has 
increased rapidly from $6 million in 1960 
to S550 million now 

Rowling: 1 he general climate is nei¬ 
ther heallh> not happy A fundamental 
shift has occurred in public feeling in the 
two yeais since the last election Two ma¬ 
jor factors aie the soured economic cir¬ 
cumstances and the present admmislra- i 
tion, which has divided the people 1 he j 
most damaging effect is the exodus lof ! 
people from New Zealand I General iy 
they are the younger people and have 
qualifications We have never had an out¬ 
flow comparable to this 
I Unemployment is high by New Zea- ] 
land standards, the worst since the He 
pression of the 30s We re concerned be¬ 
cause we have failed to capitalize on the 
big economic lift we had in 1976 Oui bor¬ 
rowing has mci cased Oui financial po¬ 
sition is extremely serious We need to 
build industry on our primaiy products 
and step up manufacturing in areas where 
we have proved quality--custom-built 
machinery, for instance 

1 ON NEW ZEALAND’S MOOD 

Muldoon: The people arc a lot less 
smug than they were three or four years 
ago We threw out the previous govern¬ 
ment on the theme that we were in trou¬ 
ble and the government was doing noth 
ing about it We may be smug in other 
respects—we’re pretty remote from world 
affairs generally- bul we're not smug 
about economic problems 

Rowling: At the moment the mood is 
somewhere between apathy and hostility 
The work force is apathetic because it is 
taxed to the hill The lax impact is rising 
more sharply than wage increases That 
has made a lot of workers say 'To hell 
with overtime and shift work " I ackcd 
on to that is a great deal of hostility against 
the government for the kind of action it 
has taken 

ON SOCIAL WELFARE 

Muldoon: Our system has been over¬ 
taken by other countries We have a com¬ 
prehensive system of Social Security here, 
but we haven’t got to the point where it 
doesn't pay a man to take a job At the 
same lime we have mote leal security 
than most countries A lot of people would 
say our social welfare is costing too much, 
but 1 don't think so It is a redistribution 
of income As such, it doesn't create any 
greater drain on resources unless you are 
redistributing to someone who will spend 
it on consumption and taking it from 
someone who will spend it on investment 
Rowling: The system needs to be 
looked at to see that those really m need 
are getting the best attention The Na¬ 
tional Party's present retirement scheme 
is too expensive Taxpayers, and that in¬ 
cludes many young family workers, are 
having to pay for a government handout 
| for everyone who reaches 60, inespective 
| of income or whether they are working 
j We have seven Cabinet ministers who 
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qualify for $4,300 a year 1 That's not So¬ 
cial Security but simply a shift of resourc¬ 
es from those who can ill affoid it to those 
who will use it largely on conspicuous con¬ 
sumption It will have to be adjusted 

ON LABOR UNIONS 

Muldoon: 7 he mainstream is pretty re¬ 
sponsible You have a militant element 
of the Socialist Unity Party the Moscow- 
aligned Communists They are small in 
numbei bul they deliberately get into key 
unions Their leader Bill Anderson is 
president of the Auckland T rades Coun¬ 
cil and he wields a gieat deal of power 
in trade union affairs They do a certain 
amount of damage but I think we can 
handle them The great difficulty is that 
any move against a union, even if it is 
Communist-led. has to be made in eir- 



The P.M.'s mailbox at beach cottage 

Strewing a very heavy egalitarian spint 


cumslanccs in which the lest of the union 
movement does not feel called on to sup- 
poit them 

Rowling: The unions would support 
us in the economic battle if they were not 
belled over the head with a government j 
club every lime the Prime Minister had 
the whim So long as government legis¬ 
lation against unions continues, you will 
have so much tension and frustration that 
there is no way unions will swing into 
the kind of support that is necessaiy 

ON RACE RELATIONS 

Muldoon: We have a multiracial com¬ 
munity whose history goes back to the be¬ 
ginning of settlement We have absorbed 
some of the Polynesian culture and some 
of the ability of the Polynesians to have a 
happy life Native-born New Zealanders 
grew up admiring the Maoris But in the 
past 15 years we had an unfortunate spin¬ 
off from the racial problems of the U S 
in the 1960s Various radical elements put 
forward the theory that the Maori was a 
second-class citizen, and we have had a 
continuing experience of trouble because 


of that However, I’m pretty relaxed about i 
the racial situation 

Rowling: New Zealanders for too long 
deluded themselves that we were the good ' 
guys in a multiracial society, that we had , 
found all the answers and there were no 1 
problems We do have a problem which I 
is shown in a worse light when economic I 
circumstances press hard Antagonisms 
have clearly developed between the island 
people and a certain element of New Zea¬ 
landers When people have housing and 
job difficulties, the first thing that goes 
out the window is tolerance You look for 
a scapegoat 

ON GOALS FOR THE FUTURE 

Muldoon: We re seeking to build up 
our export performance because our man- , 
ufactuiers are gaining confidence They 1 
are realizing that although we aie geo- ] 
graphically isolated we van sell to distant 1 
maikets provided we concentrate on | 
things we do well a kind of Switzerland 
approach There will be markets for ef- i 
fluently produced high-quality pioducts i 
as far ahead as we can see I But) we don't j 
want a laige population buildup because , 
if you have houses on a bit of land you ! 
van't have cows on it A lot of our farm ' 
land has been swallowed up in the ex- ! 
pa nsion of the cities j 

Rowling: 'I he tax structure has to be j 
revamped in a hurry and relief given at 
the bottom because people must have a ' 
financial incentive Woiker participation 
must be attained That doesn l mean sit¬ 
ting up there on the board of manage¬ 
ment but ensuring that workers feel they 
belong, that they are not just taw mate¬ 
rial to be fed in one end and tipped out 
the other when then usefulness is com¬ 
plete We have to give government as¬ 
sistance to industrial development Small 
businesses are the older of the day here 
and they haven’t got the muscle to gel 
out into distant markets They need col¬ 
lective strength, and the government can 
provide the framework 

ON EACH OTHER 

Muldoon on Rowling: One doesn't j 
want to be unkind but he is inadequate, et- I 
ther as Prime Minister or leader of the op- j 
position They are a pretty divided party, j 
and he isn't making much impact He's a j 
pleasant fellow, though, and would have i 
been an adequate minister under a strong- i 
er leader Asa Minister of Trade or some- I 
thing like that he is a chap of some abil- '• 
ny But he'll never win an election He | 
just doesn't look like a leader 

Rowling on Muldoon: He is running I 
the country badly He was always cited | 
as some sort of economic genius, but in j 
several areas where he claimed to take j 
control, like imports, he not only failed j 
but reversed the (healthy) trend I believe j 
many people are now 1 beginning to won¬ 
der whether noise and an intransigent > 
stance can be described as strength or be 
looked at as bully-boy tactics and person¬ 
al ptgheadedness ■ 
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CAMBODIA 


Tales ofBrave NewKampuchea 

Death and starvation for the good of'"the organization " 


“At present, the general situation oj the 
revolution in Kampuchea is excellent, con¬ 
sidering the fact that ours is a backward 
country just freed from devastating war 
launched by the V S imperialists 

S o said Cambodia's Premier Pol Pot 
at a banquet in Peking some weeks 
ago After the leadei of Kampuchea, as 
Cambodia was renamed when Us Khmei 
Rouge Communists seized power in 1975, 
visited China, some changes in Southeast 
Asia’s most miluantly xenophobic regime 
appeared Obviously at Peking s utgmg. 
the government once again acknowl¬ 
edged. though not diplomatically, neigh¬ 
boring Thailand, with whom it had pre¬ 


i the country as a Communist fiefdom 
I Many of the Khmer Rouge fled Cam- 
| hodia following an mternecmesirugglein- 
side Angka six months ago The leason 
for the puige some of the older organi¬ 
zation men dared to propose model ating 
changes in what had become in effect a 
penal society They were eliminated for 
making these suggestions In the village 
of Tien Kam for instance the Khmer 
Rouge "controller" was killed bv a girl of 
18—who then took his place 

The new controllers, who wear red 
I scarves as signs of power have proved to 
i be even more vicious than the old ones 
I Thus instead of moderating as the icgime 
! matuies and becomes more economically 
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Khmer Rouge partisans execute a traitor of the old Cambodian regime with an ax 

How the new government goes about "the elimination of contradictions 


viously had little contact Last month the 
country's Foreign Minister, Ieng Saiy, 
came to New York City, where he played 
host at a United Nations cocktail party 
for 200 diplomats He even provided the 
entertainment a film extolling the glo¬ 
ries of brave new Kampuchea 

For a close-as-possiblt look at the new 
C ambodia. which is all but closed to for¬ 
eigners, Time Correspondent David De- 
Voss visited three camps in Thailand, at 
the border provinces of Surin. Chantha- 
buri and Trat, which have been set up 
lor some of the thousands of refugees who 
have run the gauntlet of mines, snipers 
1 and punjt stick booby traps along the fron¬ 
tier to reach freedom His report 

Backward is one way to describe the 
country Brutal, according to those who 
have escaped, is more apt Significantly, 
the escapees include more and more for- 
j Her Khmer Rouge fighters who once 
, served as the enforcers for Angka Loeu. 
j^the “Organization on High,” which runs 
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secure, Cambodia is retrogressing Says 
Tap Ereth, a formci soldier who returned 
to his village to faun after the fall of the 
non-Communisl government in 1975 
' From 6 in the morning until the moon 
began to rise the controllers yelled at us 
to grow more rice We did grow mote, 
but it was always taken awav 

Cambodian cities including Phnom - 
Penh have become little more than tians- 
portation railheads for rural cooperatives 
as the government citing a ihtoal fiom 
“spies" of all sorts, forced people into the 
countryside The cooperatives arc spai- 
tan Some of the refugees in Thailand are 
from a typical cooperative in a village 
called Kok Tlok As they desenbe it, the 
village, really a large plantation, houses 
10,000 residents in thatched huts, with up 
to three families in each hut The coop¬ 
erative is run by only five controllers, and 
were it not for the gaunt residents’ tat¬ 
tered clothes—the regime issues new gar¬ 
ments only once a year—Kok Tlok might 


appear to be a pleasant pastoral setting 
But the refugees say death is every¬ 
where Seemingly simple misdeeds such 
as fraternization outside one s immediate 
family being awake after 9 p m falling 
a deep at the nightly political lecture are 
punished with death Kvety month about 
250 villagers die fiom starvation, but to 
eat a chicken oi suggest killing a cow is 
tieason Says Soeung Meayeal 28 who es¬ 
caped six months ago “There is nothing 
to do when parents die and children aie 
taken away except wait for death so you 
can see them again 

Children aie scpaiated into commu¬ 
nal work camps al the age of twelve and 
smctly segregated by sex Single youths 
ate lequired to chop trees dig irrigation 
ditches and clear stumps Since they work 
hardei than others in a cooperative, they 
receive moi e food But even they do not al¬ 
ways get enough At Pronei Phrac a work 
camp west of Baltamhang. only ten youths 
are assigned to catch fish for 8.000 res¬ 
idents Result foui or five people die of ex¬ 
haustion every day 

i n the youth camps lust is as deadly as 
exhaustion Young men and women can 
be executed merely foi talking to one an¬ 
other or sitting togethei I he onlv oppor¬ 
tunity to find a male is in the fields When 
a likely spouse appeals, an eldeily em- 
issaiy inquires about hisoi her availabil¬ 
ity if both the boy and the girl are will¬ 
ing, the cixiperative s controller is asked 
to sanction mamage Says Bousa Voen, 
22, a refugee al Sunn, in broken but poi¬ 
gnant I nglish “I never talked to my hus¬ 
band before we many He just know I 
beautiful and want to make love " 

Since the Communists look control, 
if icfugee re(xn is are eoireci at least 500,- 
000 people out of a population that once 
totaled 7 million have eithei been exe¬ 
cuted or have died fiom a variety of caus¬ 
es Premier Pol Pol has declared that an- 
olhei 2't of the population are still 
'enemies of democratic Cambodia ’ Pie- 
sumably they aie in danger of what the 
government euphemistically describes as 1 
the elimination of contradictions 1 

Cambodia has become a net exporter i 
of nee There is ftxxi available but so I 
much is reserved for export that the slan- t 
dard meal lias become tish gruel and ba- ] 
nana leaves Even that is served in com- j 
munal dining halls which helps accom¬ 
plish two government aims to break up 
family hie and limit opportunities to 
hoaid food, which is needed foi escape 
Family names aie being wiped out in the 
new order Cambodians aie now referred 
to by ihetr controllers and the government 
simply hy surname, with the term met 
(comrade) in front C omiades are expect¬ 
ed to do what they are told The alter¬ 
native, aside from death, is escape to Thai¬ 
land, but that is becoming more difficult 
Most of the people in the tefugee camps 
had set out to leave the country with 
friends or family who were ambushed and 
killed along the way ■ 
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COMMUNISTS 

Apostle Carrillo 

Europes St. Paul of the Party 

S pam's ( ommumst Party Chief San¬ 
tiago Carrillo seems determined to es¬ 
tablish himself as the St Paul of Euro- 
comrminism--a roving missionary for 
that brand of Western European Marx¬ 
ism that professes to be compatible with 
democracy and independent of Moscow 
Earlier this year, Carrillo published a 
manifesto asserting that European Marx¬ 
ists should work toward reform through 
the ballot box rather than revolution 
Now he is taking his gospel on the road 
In a ten-day U S visit beginning this 
week, the balding, volatile Carrillo 62 
will attempt to explain Eurocommunism 
in several American forums, including 
Yale University. Harvard, Johns Hopkins 
and the Council on Foreign Relations in 
Manhattan Doubtless to his irritation, he 
will not be the only Spanish leftist stump¬ 
ing in the U S Felipe Gonzalez., 15, lead¬ 
er of the Socialist Workers Party whose 
28 5T of the vote in the June elections 
far surpassed the Communists' slim 9';. 
will be in Washington for talks with Vice 
President Walter Mondale and Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance No officials have in¬ 
vited Carrillo for a chat 

Carrillo's U S visit climaxes a series 
of image-building junkets In Moscow for 
the 60th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, he got a much publicized snub 
from the Kremlin leaders, who decided 
—after looking at his prepared text- -that 
they could not fit him into the speaking 
schedule This only burnished his sought- 
after image of independence Said one 
diplomat in Madrid 'The Russians were 



Eurocomrades Carrillo and Berlinguer 

How to took like a demo< rat 


booby-trapped Carrillo came out looking 
like a stalwart democrat " 

Cainllo then flew to Y ugoslavia hop¬ 
ing to discuss his U S trip with Maishal 
Tito The aging marshal was too fatigued 
to see him and begged off. but Cainllo 
dined with Yugoslavia's No 2 man Ed¬ 
vard Katdelj, who was just back from a 
successful visit to Washington Next it 
was off to Rome for talks with Italy s L n- 
rico Berlinguer. leadei of Western Eu¬ 
rope's largest Communist Paity 

By playing the mle of Marxist mav¬ 
erick Cainllo has won much attention 
Cambio 16. a lespected Madrid weekly, 
has described him as “one of the most Ma¬ 
chiavellian. intelligent and chameleon- 
like politicians on the world scene ” That 
is somew hat grand considering the small 


size of Carrillo’s party (claimed member¬ 
ship 100,000) and the preference of most 
Spaniards'for middle-road politics. Now 
Carrillo is trying to draw the more pop¬ 
ular Socialists into a consensus on how to 
further democratize Spam, in order to blur 
their image as the dominant party on the 
left 

Carrillo’s colleagues abroad are evolv¬ 
ing their own definitions of Eurocommun¬ 
ism Italy's Berlinguer, whose party is 
inching toward its goal of a direct role in 
government, won acclaim at home for his 
performance at the Moscow anniversary 
party He skillfully managed to praise So¬ 
viet Communism while reasserting his 
own independence and calling democracy 
a "historical and universal" value Said 
he "It is obvious that there cannot be 
any leading parties or subordinate par¬ 
ties " Meanwhile, in France Georges 
Maichais's Communist Party has split 
with us Socialist allies just when a leftist 
victory in next spring’s elections appealed 
to be possible They seem to have sev¬ 
ered the alliance because they are unwill¬ 
ing to share power - thus confirming 
doubts in some quartets about the sincer¬ 
ity of the Eurocommumsls' eagerness to 
work wnhm the demociatie framework 

Cainllo has scoffed at warnings by 
Henry Kissingei. among others, that the 
European Communists vaunted indepen¬ 
dence from Moscow is untested, to say 
the least Carnllo maintains that ’Euio- 
commumsm is a reality ' While in the 
U S , he will have a chance to explain 
some of the contradictions in his doctrine 
how. for instance, he can profess a com¬ 
mitment to democracy while also insist¬ 
ing on “the possibility of reaching power 
by (evolutionary means' To satisfy his 
U S audiences. Carrillo may need the per¬ 
suasive powers of a St Paul ■ 


Disaster at Iri 

I n the heavily industrial city of In (pop 140,000), 
more than 100 miles south of Seoul 700 fans 
packed themselves into the tiny Samnam Theater 
one night late last week Onstage was Pop Singei 
Ha Chuang Hwa 2.7, ‘the Barbra Sticisand of 
Korea " She was belling out Korean tunes, one 
after another, while the throngs cheered Sudden¬ 
ly, at 9 15 pm, the theater quaked violently and 
the roof fell in "It was like a blockbuster going 
right off inside," recalled a survivor 

It was indeed Not 500 yds from the theater 
a freight tiain carrying 30 tons of explosives had 
unaccountably caught fire The resulting explosions 
ripped into the town’s sea of flimsy houses, lev¬ 
eling or severely damaging 5.000 structures 
Throughout the night, rescue workers from towns 
as far as 60 miles away searched frantically through 
the debris By the following evening they had un¬ 
covered 53 dead and more than 1,300 injured It 
was the worst peacetime explosion in all of Ko¬ 
rea's history 



Rescue workers digging through nibble following explosion In Iri 
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BRITAIN 


Wi nter of Dislocation 

But militant unions can count on little public support 


B y outward appearances, Britain for j By contrast, Labor's Callaghan is put- 
the last fortnight has been sliding | suing the much more modest and pop 
headlong toward an early-wmler confjon- I ularly supported goal of holding down m- 


tation reminiscent of the bleak blackout ! 
days of 1973 Throughout much of the j 
country, a wildcat strike staged by elec- , 
tricily workers caused sporadic powei j 
cuts for hours at a time, thiowing res- i 
idential areas and even central business i 
districts into darkness Among many oth- ; 
er inconveniences, the cutoffs shut down ! 
Agatha Christie's The Mousetrap for the 1 
first night in its 25-year run in London’s 
West End and forced rugby learns to 
move up their playing schedules to make j 
certain that matches would end before 
darkness for the first time in their 59- 
year history, unionized fire lighters threat- ! 
ened to walk otf then jobs nationwide ; 
early this week raising the specter of 1 
homes engulfed in unfought flames The ■ 
country’s 260,000 organized coal miners, i 
fm their part warned ominously of a i 
strike that would almost certainly dis- j 
rupt winter fuel supplies unless then de- ! 
mauds for a king-si/c pas raise of up to j 
90' I weie met 

Was Britain headed for another round j 
of three-day work weeks and lantern-lit j 
suppers'' Was Prime Minister James Cal- , 
laghan being diawn into the same polil- j 
ical maelstrom that forced I dwaid Heath i 
to call for the snap elections in 1974 and i 
ended his occupancy of No 10 Downing : 
Street' All that was possible but a rep- j 
clition of the histone powei struggle of ! 
1973-74 was still far from a certainty The ! 
main leason Tory Heath chose to wage ; 
his fight on the fundamental issue of "who j 
governs Rntain’ ’- a question many vot- , 
ers founc Jifhculi ro answer decisively in ; 
the midst of a world oil crisis i 


flationary wage demands With leal 
economic relief for Britain—in the foim 
of full production of Nor th Sea oil deposits 
—still months away, Callaghan icali/es 
that he must keep wage hikes at a max¬ 
imum of 10'r over the next year It is a 
goal that does not sit well with many or- 
dinary Bntons- and was not made eas¬ 
ier to enforce by the government s ill-con¬ 
sidered decision last week to grant Queen 
hh/abeih 11 a hefty I8'< raise for official 
expenses "It might be that this winter 
the British people will be asked to accept 


some dislocation and inconvenience" 
Callaghan warned the opening session of 
Parliament Even so he added, ‘ we must 
win this battle for Btttain, and 1 ask for 
the support of every man and woman in 
the land 

1 rom a laige maionty of Unions, he 
was getting just that A new poll conduct¬ 
ed by the Opinion Research (enter 
showed that 74'« of the public would sup- 
pi at the government in a showdown with 
the coal miners members of the same 
obstiei>eious union that precipitated 
Heath's downfall -even if it led to fuel 
shortages and cold homes Throughout 
Britain the elestricilv wildcatters were 
refused service at mans gas stations and 
supermaikeis whose employees were 
angered at being held hostage to 
unreasonable wage demands One prom¬ 
inent victim of that grass-roots campaign 
was mild-mannered hades Union Con- 


Restaurant customers reading menu by candlelight during London blackout 



British troops practicing fire-fighting techniques in preparation for this week's threatened firemen's strike 
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gress General-Secretary Len Murray, 
seeking to check into Bristol's Grosvenor 
Hotel following an attempt to settle the 
power dispute there, he was summarily in¬ 
formed by Manager Gordon Kennedy 
Stace that no one “trying to disrupt my 
country" was welcome (Murray finally 
got some sleep at the nearby Dragonara 
Hotel) 

Another important difference be¬ 
tween the atmosphere four years ago and 
that at present is union solidarity While 
coal miners were firmly backed by fel¬ 
low unionists m their fight with Heath, 
today they are isolated within the Trades 
Union Congress and even divided among 
themselves mine workers m Derbyshire 
and Durham are negotiating government- 
approved productivity agreements in de¬ 
fiance of more militant locals in Wales, 
Scotland and Yorkshire In belated rec¬ 
ognition of their dwindling support, sev¬ 
eral unions began backing off from then 
toughest demands The coal miners, for 
example, decided not to press for a pay 
hike beginning Nov 1, thus postponing 
any high noon at the pits until at least 
next month Some of the rebel electric¬ 
ity workers began reporting back to work 
Said one shop steward “We are being 
beaten by public opinion ” 

T he most immediate menace to public 
order was the fire fighters' threatened 
strike at 9 a m Monday Union members 
are demanding a 30^ increase in pay, 
three times the government limit In the 
midst of a stormy meeting that voted 2 to 
1 to call a strike, the union's General-Sec¬ 
retary Terence Parry asked whether 
members would allow old people's homes 
to bum to the ground m support of their 
demands, he was answered with shouts 
of yes On orders from Whitehall, mil¬ 
itary authorities began training 11.000 
troops in rudimentary fire-fighting and 
lifesaving skills They also began tuning 
up some 800 military fire trucks, moth¬ 
balled years ago. that were built for civil 
defense units Called Green Goddesses af¬ 
ter a tramcar model long used in Liver¬ 
pool, the aging vehicles have only two- 
thirds the squirt power of modern 
pumpers Adding to the tense atmosphere 
were rumors that 1 R A terrorists 
planned to take advantage of the stnke 
to ignite incendiary devices in both 
Northern Ireland and Bntain 

Still, the Callaghan government could 
point to a fair degree of success so far m 
hewing to its 10°f. rule In a survey of 
major wage settlements since the guide¬ 
line went into effect Aug 1, the Finan¬ 
cial Times found that only relatively few 
grossly exceeded it, and at least three of 
them were under government review 
Furthermore, with each new agreement 
ihat meets government approval, Calla¬ 
ghan grows more and more resolved to 
hold the line To do otherwise, even for a 
single union at this stage, would merely 
loose a new flood of retroactive claims 
for impossible wage hikes ■ 


GREECE 

Fateful Poll for 
Democracy 

Caramanlis v. the extremes 

n Athens' Omorua Square last week 
loudspeakers from the headquarters of 
four political parties trilled the sweet bou- 
zouki music of Mikis Theodorakis—punc¬ 
tuated by shrill, amplified slogans Across 
Greece, party activists plastered up acres 
of illegal posters No fewer than 2,100 can¬ 
didates of eight major parties sought vot¬ 
ers' attention The sounds and flurry sig¬ 
nified the closing rounds of an election 
campaign that may determine the dura¬ 
bility of Athens’ fledgling democracy 

Three years after replacing the hated 
military junta. Greece's Premier Constan¬ 
tine Caramanlis, 70. is waging probably 
the decisive political battle of his life His 
goal in calling general elections for Nov 
20. a year ahead of schedule to halt a par¬ 
lous drift toward right- and left-wing po¬ 
litical extremes His New Democracy 
Party must win 43 r r of the vote if Car- 
amanhs is to retain power Among his 
challengers 

► George Mavros, 68. acerbic chief of the 
main opposition, the Democratic Center 
Union Sniping at Caramanlis for running 

a "do-nothmg government" and yielding j 
to the despised Turks in every test of wills, 
Mavros pledges to adopt a tough, uncom¬ 
promising stance on the Aegean and Cy¬ 
prus He also hopes to sever Athens’ re¬ 
maining links to NATO, an alliance that 
he claims “lost its validity" when Turk¬ 
ish troops landed on Cyprus in July 1974 j 

► Former Premier Stephanos Stephano- 
poulos, 78, chief of the rightist National 
Front Party Front supporters are frankly 
nostalgic for the junta days of stern law- 
and-order and uninhibited free enterprise 
Stephanopoulos. who could be a spoiler if 
he approaches 1 5% of the vote, promises 
to free deposed Strongman George Papa- 
dopoulos, now serving a life sentence for 
high treason His party receives financial 
help from many wealthy business leaders 
(one notable exception Christina Onassis, 
a devoted Caramanlis fan) Also support¬ 
ing the Front are powerful monarchists 
who cannot forgive Caramanlis for having 
precipitated the 1974 referendum that de¬ 
throned King Constantine 

► Andreas Papandreou, 58, torchbearer 
of the PanheUentc Socialist Movement 
(PASOK) Aiming to boost their 1974 show¬ 
ing of 1 3 6%, pasok militants have staged 
huge rallies throughout the country On 
the stump, Papandreou promises, among 
other things, jobs for all, four-week paid 
vacations, and control by "people's com¬ 
mittees” of natural resources, industry 
and agriculture 

Further fragmenting the vote are the 
Moscow-luung Communist Party of 
Greece and its rivals in the Alliance of 
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Leftist and Progressive Forces, an umbrel¬ 
la group of five smaller parties that lean 
toward Eurocommunism Both demand 
Greece's withdrawal fiom NATO and the | 
banning of U S military bases 

1 

A gainst these disparate rivals Cara- ! 

, manlis asserts that the survival of his | 
government and that of Greek democracy 
are inextricably linked To avoid war with 
T urkey and to gain entry to the Luropean 
Community—his principal goals—Cara- 
manlis argues that Greece needs a strong 
government committed to democracy and 
the West 'Nevei," he reminds voters, 
'was Greece governed as demociatically 
as during the past three years' 

He has a powerful case Censorship 
is a fading memory For the first time in 
decades, there is not a single political pris¬ 
oner in Greece As the cuirent campaign 
has so noisily demonstrated, politicu' ac¬ 
tivity is uninhibited everywheie Indeed, 

( aramanlis - most senous flaw is simply 
that he is loo much of a one-man band 
his critics complain ol an autiiciatic streak 



Greek Premier Caramanlis campaigning 


thai has dimmed prospects for the emei- 
gence of any successor 

More troubling are signs thai Gieece 
is not immune to the social unrest that af¬ 
flicts much of the test of L uiopc 1 amily 
and chuich authority aic cioding More 
young Gteeks than ever flout longstand¬ 
ing taboos against drugs and premantal 
sex Growing numhersoi them revereC he 
(■uevara and the Baader-Meinhof terror¬ 
ists as levolutionary heroes 

Beneath the dm of this month s cam¬ 
paign is the tcai that violence might once 
again he used to tesolvc Greek differenc¬ 
es Still, as one high-ranking Westei n dip- 
' lomai in Athens savs “The Gieek is a 
■ piagmatisi f he guns in the hands of thugs 
j of the i ighi and left are a promise of hor- 
I iihle cruelty and loss The Greek will not 
vote foi instability He will vole for Cai- 
amanlis ' lhe 1’iemiei is counting on 
i that 'The Gieek people he piedicts, 

! will piovc that out political life is free of 
I hvpocnsv verbalism and slogans They 
' will not ihiow avvav lheir ficcdom and 
their lutuie 


The U.S Abroad. Strobe Talbott 


Case of the Absentee Ambassador 


N aturallv the diploma! Jimmy (ailei chose to tie his 
man in Athens, William 1 Schaufele Jr will he close¬ 
ly following the returns in ihe Greek elections Nol so nat 
urally he will he doing so fiom a cubbyhole office on the 
fifth floor of the Stale Department in Washington lather 
than from the 1J S embassy in the Gieek capital I oi five 
months, Schaufele unwillingly has been an absentee am- 
bassadoi His case vividly illustiales undercurrents of ab- 
suiduv in Greek interna) politics and ol fragility in Gieek- 
Amei lean relations 

C alter nominated Schaufele last June Ihe Greek gov¬ 
ernment promptly gave its official blessing [agietnem as u 
is called in diplomatese) and the U S Senate unammouslv 
confirmed the appointment But a not veiy funny thing hap 
pened to Schaufele on his way to confirmation a misquote 
of an innocuous, off-the-cuff statement befoie the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee became a headline in the 
Greek press a rallying point for the more hysterical forces 
of Greek nationalism, and a so far insurmountable obstacle 
to Schaufelc’s assumption of his duties 

Schaufele’s tioubles began when a Senator asked for a 
capsule explanation of the Gieek Turkish dispute over 
claims to territorial wateis and the continental shelf in the 
Aegean Sea "The problem' leplied Schaufele, accoidmg 
to the transcript of the session, ‘ is due in part lo an unusual 
arrangement of geography Greece owns territory very 
close to the Tuikish coast This ownership is based on long¬ 
standing international agreements ” All of which is true, 
even if not formulated with gicat felicity and precision But 
Gieek Journalist loanms Roubatis who was coveung the 
hearings, filed a dispatch that quoted Schaufele as saying 
"unusual arrangements of the past " 

The Greek press went into paroxysms of editorial out¬ 
rage over that misquoted phrase Schaufele had betrayed a 
pro-Turkish tilt of the Carter Administration, cried the 
papers Furthermore he had revealed himself to he an 
agent of Turkish revanchism who would use his post to 
help Ankara regain some key Aegean islands he had 
called into question the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne and the 


1947 Treaty of Peace with Italy which established and 
icaflirmed Greek sovereignty over the islands One line ol 
loiirnalistie eommenlaiy conjured up a smislei plot mas- 
terminded by Henry Kissingei, who because of his bun¬ 
gling of the Cyprus crisis of 1974, is widely regarded in 
Gieece as ihe No I American villain According to this 
ihcorv Kissinger had secretly arranged for twool his hench¬ 
men lo take ovei key embassies m the Balkans and ' caive 
up the area One was lavvicnce Laglebutgei a foimei 
top Rissmgei aide, who went to Bclgiadc eariici this year 
the othci of course, was Schaufele who had been Kis- 
singei s assistant sectctary foi Africa 

T he Schaufele alTau seemed to unite Greeks right left 
and center The left used it to vent ns arm-Amciicanism 
the light its jingoism Neilhei the nomination nor ihe uyic- 
ment nor the conhimauon has even beep withdrawn but 
ihe Greek government quicklv made clear lo Washington 
that the ambassador-designate was not welcome Schaufele 
has become something of a melancholy figure around the 
con idols of Foggy Bottom He hasstopped lakingGieek lan¬ 
guage lessons but continues to follow the cable uaflic from 
Athens His colleagues tend to fall silent when he steps onto 
an elevator The junior ones are nevei sute whelhet to ad¬ 
dress him as Mr Ambassadoi 

Secretary of State Cytus Vance intends to wait until 
aftet the Greek elections to decide what to do about .Schau¬ 
fele Vance and his close aides ate inclined to write off ihe 
whole afiaii as one of those incidents thai make diplomacy 
lixik silly, and to give Schaufele an embassy somewhere 
else in 1 mope (Poland Portugal and Ihe Netherlands ate 
possibilities) T he piobuhlc choice for Athens would be Rob¬ 
ert McCToskoy now Ambassador to I he Hague He is a re¬ 
spected veteran who is experienced in that pan of the globe 
that gave the language the woid hy/antine Rut many For¬ 
eign Service piofessionals hope- and they are quite right to 
do so-- that if Prime Minister C onsiantine Garamanlis wins 
the election Vance will give him an opportunity to dem¬ 
onstrate his statesmanship by putting an end to the non¬ 
sense and letting Schaufele come ahead 
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The United States 



Victory 
For the 
Middle 

A move to the center in 
off-year elections 


Koch giving victory speech with Bess Myerson (left) and new City Council Chief Carol Bellamy 



Brendan Byrne exults while son Billy, S, watches at election night celebration In New Jersey 



Virginia Governor-Elect John N. Dalton with wife Eddy after winning a big one for the G.O.P. 

Plaimpokenness out polled blarney caution was preferred to experiment 


P sephologists will be sorting out the 
particulars foi months to umte, 
but one tiend was clear in last 
week's ofl-yeai election returns a 
' solid sole for sanity The people shunned 
I way-out ideas and candidates preferied 
I plamspokcnness to blarney, supported 
j caution over experiment, and tiusted 
what they could sec foi themselves, in¬ 
stead of what tiadilional politics and ma¬ 
chine politicians told them The many ref- 
erendums on the ballots reflected a 
giowmg public demand for more efficient 
and less meddlesome goseinment The 
■ political center not only held it giew' all 
J the more ciowded 

: The major patties had little to crow 

I about, but not much to complain about ei- 
j ther Jhey split the two gubernatorial 
' iaces New Jersey s Democialic Governoi 
Bicndan Byrne, whose self-effacing cam¬ 
paign style consists of a strained smile and 
straight-arm salute, came from way be¬ 
hind to swamp Republican State Senator 
Ray Bateman, who tripped up in trying 
to propose an alternative to the unpop- 
ulai state income tax Virginia's Repub¬ 
lican Lieutenant Governor John Dalton 
easily moved up in rank by beating Dem¬ 
ocrat Howlin ' Henry Howell a big- 
business-baitmg populist who can make 
the Lord's Prayer sound like Lenin's urg¬ 
ing an assault on the Wmtei Palace 

As expected. Democrats kept most of 
the mayors'jobs in big cities, but in many 
cases party dissidents or independents 
bucked the regular organization and won 
In Pittsburgh, Interim Mayor Richard 
Caliguin, a Democrat who ran as an in¬ 
dependent with support from the ethnic 
wards, beat Demociatic candidate Thom¬ 
as Foerster, a more conventional liberal 
It was the thud successive mayoralty de¬ 
feat for the once mighty Pittsburgh ma¬ 
chine In Cleveland, scrappy Dennis Ku- 
cinich, 31. a former three-term city 
councilman, edged out Edward Fetghan, 
30, the candidate of the regular Demo¬ 
cratic organization, and promised a thor- 
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ough housecleaning at city hall. In 
Buffalo, State Senator lames Griffin, 
who had lost the Democratic prima¬ 
ry for mayor, bolted the party and 
joined the Conservatives He won the 
election with 42 c 'c of the vote in a six- 
man race 

Generally, election winners were 
an eclectic group for whom age, sex 
01 race seemed to be no barrier De¬ 
nying that she was a "little old lady 
in tennis shoes," retired Librarian Is¬ 
abelle Cannon. 73. proved to be fast 
on her feet as she upset Jyles Cog¬ 
gins, 56, mayor of Raleigh, N C 
“How can you debate with someone 
who is old enough to be your moth- 
ci’’" complained Coggins Said Can¬ 
non, who was backed by groups in 
favor of controlled giow'th for the 
city “Raleigh is ready for a fresh new 
face ” 

In heavily Hispanic Miami, In¬ 
cumbent Maurice Ferre 42 a Puer¬ 
to Rico Ixnn millionaire easily 
turned back a challenge fiom F 1 
Marina, a Cuban exile who luns a 
private school In Houston, foimer 
District Attorney I tank Briscoe, a cous¬ 
in of Govcrnoi Dolph Bnscoe led a held 
of twelve candidates in a muled gloves- 
on primary The gloves die expected to 
come off when Bnscoe faces foimei C ity 
(. ouncilman Jim McConn a Houston de- 
velopei in a runoff next week In Wash¬ 
ington Slate, two formei newsmen are 
aboul to take some of their own medi¬ 
cine TV Analyst Charles Royer was 
elected mayor of Seattle, and TV Anchor¬ 
man Ron Blau became mayor ofSpokane 

IN THE CITIES 

New York: Ed Koch, 52, seemed des¬ 
tined to represent his relatively affluent 
Manhattan congtessional district for the 
lemainder of his political caieer What, 
aftei all, could a balding, puckish Green¬ 
wich Village bachelor with a near- 
perfccl ADA record have to say to 
the rest of the hard-bitten, cnme-i id- 
den, near-bankrupt city'’ Quite a bit 
as it turned out 

Speaking in the subdued lan¬ 
guage favored by the voters of 1977, 
Koch piomised little more than a 
New Yotk version of blood, sweat 
and tears Koch emphasized the need 
for further budget cutting and te- 
strainl on the once insatiable munic¬ 
ipal unions He reminded voters that 
even in bygone days when u was less 
fashionable, he had favored capital 
punishment for certain heinous 
crimes To offset his loner image, he 
was usually accompanied during the 
campaign by Bess Myerson, 53, a for¬ 
mer Miss America (1945) and a New 
York City commissioner of consumer 
affairs (1969-74) 

Gradually Koch won the support 
of much of the business community 
and the endorsement of two of the 
city's three major dailies He defeat¬ 
ed New York Secretary of State 
Mano Cuomo, running as the Lib- 



sSi'. ‘MF-. «i 
Mayor-elect Isabelle Cannon on election eve in Raleigh 

Seilhei ai;t\ not sex nor rate was a harnei 


eial Party candidate. 50' f to 42 't (the Re¬ 
publican candidate got only A f <) Anoth¬ 
er big New Yotk winnet was Carol 
Bellamy 35 an obscure but personable 
and aiticulate state senator who received 
82D of the vote for city council president, 
she is an attiactive political comer 

Koch is not going to enjoy much of a 
honeymoon period New York's budget 
problems continue to grow and last week 
undervvliters turned down the city s long- 
anucipated sale of short-term nines aftei 
theoffcimg had been given the lowest pos¬ 
sible idling by Mixxty's Investors Sei vice 
Koch also faces negotiations with the or- 
neiy Transport Workers Union, his hrst 
encounter with uty unions that have 
warned their wage demands can no long¬ 
er be deferred 



Kuclnlch after becoming youngest U.S. big-city mayor 

Not just a new broom but a vacuum cleaner 


Cleveland: Dennis Kuclnlch 

smiles like an altar boy and snarls 
like a truck driver—a potent com¬ 
bination in a city of energetic eth¬ 
nics Part Irish, part Croatian, stand¬ 
ing 5 ft 6 in and looking even 
younger than he is. Democrat Ku- 
cinich is accused of going for the jug¬ 
ular even when he does not have to 
He accused Republican Mayor 
Ralph Pelk in the primaiy of selling 
out to business interests and neglect¬ 
ing the neighborhoods Perk finished 
a poor third behind Kucinich and 
State Repiesentative Feighan 

Then the two survivors turned on 
each other I eighan had the back¬ 
ing of the Democratic organization, 
but Kucinich won with just over 50 r/ r 
of the vote thus becoming the young¬ 
est mayor of a major city He prom¬ 
ises to increase city services to the 
neighborhoods, reduce tax abate¬ 
ments for businesses and fire unpro¬ 
ductive political appointees “Some 
people have said I’m going to take a 
broom and sweep out city hall," Ku- 
cimch said m his victory speech 
"Ihats not true I’m going to use a vac¬ 
uum cleaner ” 

Detroit: Coleman A. Young, 59, is 

equally at home wolfing down hoi dogs 
on a ghetto street or dining on filet de 
baeuf Richelieu with Henry Ford 11 An 
early supporter of Jimmy Carter, Young 
was rewarded when the President paid 
him a visit during the campaign HUD 
Secieiary Patricia Harris and Muham¬ 
mad All also came into the state Henry 
Ford II lent his assistance Young's mam 
opposition was concentrated in the large¬ 
ly white police force where there is par¬ 
ticular resentment against his policy of 
favonng blacks for city jobs and 
promotions 

Young easily defeated his more con¬ 
servative opponent. City Councilman Et- 
nest Browne a black who likes to 
’ quote the Bible and emphasizes ra¬ 
cial amity While Browne got almost 
90'; of the white vote. Young picked 
up the same percentage of the black 
vote, in Detroit blacks make up about 
55' f of the population In his victory 
speech to a mostly black audience, 
Young pledged to be the mayor of 
“all the people ' By way of concil¬ 
iating skeptical whiles, he added 
’The campaign brought the races a 
little closei Oui job is now to reduce 
that polarization even more " 

Minneapolis: Albert Hofstede, 
37, of the Demociatic-Farmcr-La- 
boi Paity. and Charles Stenvig 49, 
an independent conservative, are 
playing a game of musical mayors 
Hofstede defeated Stenvig in 1973, 
then Stenvig ousted Hofstede in 
1975, and now Hofstede has won 
again A liberal who managed Hu¬ 
bert Humphiey's last Senate bid, he 
outcampaigned Stenvig—and out- 
spent him 5 to I Stenvig’s parting 
shot m a game that may not have 
ended "I have only one last word of 
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Teacher Margaret Davey and third-graders celebrating balloting that reopened Toledo schools 


Going to the People 

More and more, the voters are deciding complex social issues 


advice to the taxpayers of Minneapolis 
Watch your wallets 

TWO GOVERNORS 

If Jimmy ( drier had bet on his choic¬ 
es in the gubernatorial elections it would 
have been, in l as Vegas parlance, a 
push In Viiginia, Cartel was counting 
on Henrv Howell to lake a state that Car¬ 
ter himsell could not win last year How¬ 
ell. who often invoked his friendship with 
the President, failed uw In New Jersey, 
wheic Jimmy and Rosalynn spoke up 
for Governor Brendan Byrne's re-elec- 
lion then efforts were rewarded But 
both elections, as expected, weie decid¬ 
ed mostly by the candidates personalities 
and local issues 

In the Old Dominion John Dalton, 
46 easily made Howell who had run in 
1969 and 1973. a three-time losci, pick¬ 
ing up 560 of the 1 2 million votes cast 
Dalton, a moderate conseivative, ovei- j 
came the 2-lo-l Democratic bulge m ihe 
Virginia electorate by attracting twice 
as many independent voters as Howell 
Only the election of middle-of-the-road 
Democrat Charles S (Chuck) Robb as 
I icut Governor gave the Democrats any 
joy l awyer Robb, 38 l yndnn Johnson's 
son-in-law, is already being touted 
as a possible gubernatonal candidate 
in 1981 

After the results were in, Howell con¬ 
tinued the caustic nature of the campaign 
by not congratulating Dalton He blamed 
his defeat on Dalton's direct-mail cam¬ 
paign which painted Howell as a wild- 
eyed radical, and Dalton's $1 8 million 
campaign fund, practically double his 
own But it was Howell's maveuck im¬ 
age and his intemperate attacks on Dal¬ 
ton and the Virginia business establish¬ 
ments, particularly the powerful ulilities. 
that most damaged his chances 

As Howell was his own worst en¬ 
emy in Virginia, Republican Ray Bate¬ 
man pieupilaled the re-election of Gov¬ 
ernor Bymc in New Jeiscy Byine had 
become a most unpopular figure (last 
April, according to a Rutgeis Umveisity 
poll, only 17'! of New Jerseyans thought 
he was doing a good job) and his life¬ 
less image led many Democi ats to dub 
him "one-teim Byrne' But in order to 
win the Republican nomination Bateman 
had to carry the conservative vote which 
he did by strongly opposing the stale in¬ 
come tax and that position gave Byrne 
a chance to go on the offensive The Gov¬ 
ernor vehemently attacked Batemans 
plan to replace the income tax with a 
selective job free/e, a tightening of wel¬ 
fare payments and possibly a small in¬ 
crease in the state sales tax In a poll 
released two days before the election, 
b5 r 'r of the registered voters agreed that 
the state could not be run without the 
income tax Byrne won with 57 r ! of the 
vote Summed up the Governor, aptly, 
at his victory party The vote “speaks 
not to Brendan Byrne, but to the ma¬ 
turity of the people of the state " ■ 


M iddleburg Heights Ohio will get a 
$213 725 aenal ladder for us file de¬ 
partment Independence, Mo , will not get 
a boaul to leview the actions of its police 
department and the citizens of Miami 
have gone on record as approving the sale 
of beer in the Orange Bowl Small beer 
peihaps. to everyone except imbibeis in 
Miami, but some more momentous de¬ 
cisions were also made last week The cit¬ 
izens of Pittsburgh voted 2 to 1 to relax 
pollution-control laws hoping to open up 
new jobs in the beleaguered steel indus- 
liy And moic than 3 million voters--a 
lecord nunibei—came out in Ohio to re¬ 
peal 2 to I, the state law allowing people 
to register to vote as late as election Day 
itself The main fear last-minute regis¬ 
tration would encourage fraud Across the 
nation, Americans who went to the polls 
to choose local and state officials also vot¬ 
ed on a wide variety of issues that until re¬ 
cently they had left up to their elected 
representatives to decide 

Latly in the 20lh century the now de¬ 
funct Progressive Party began pissing 
questions to the voters in referendums as 
a means of going directly to the people 
over the heads of elected politicians Be¬ 
hind the current resurgence of balloting 
on issues is a post-Water gate distrust of 
elected officials and a growing impatience 
with state legislatures, which the constit¬ 
uents often feel are lead-fooled and over¬ 
ly cautious Says Robert Hughes, a G O P 
chairman in the Cleveland area “People 
are saying, 'By God, the power is vested 
in the people and if the elected officials 
won’t respond to what the people want, 
then we’ll do something about it ’ " Many 
politicians are delighted about the trend, 
though fora less-than-lofty reason If an 


issue is unpopular, putting it on the bal¬ 
lot for the people to decide is an easy way 
out for the officeholder Among the mul¬ 
titude of issues decided last week 

► In Ohio, after a long and bitter fight, 
voters decided 63'! to 37' <, to kill a pio- 
posal that would have banned steel-jawed 
leg-hold animal traps The legislature had 
bottled up the measure, but antttrappers 
gathered enough signatures to place the 
measure on the ballot The proposal was 
defeated by volets in the stale s rural ar¬ 
eas In the end. voters weie swayed by 
the argument that the ban would cripple 
Ohios $10 million-a-year fur industry 
(mostly muskrat) 

► In Boston, the voters tossed out of of¬ 
fice a trio of the city s antibusing leadcis. 
including Louise Day Hicks, the soft-spo¬ 
ken but tough-talking former council- 
woman who had become the symbol of 
resistance to integration Simultaneously, 



Another Ohio issue: the leg-hold trap 

A need for ground rules and common sense 
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however, the voters turned down a reform 
of the city charter designed to make it 
| harder—by changing representational 
; patterns—foi one small, determined 
i group, like the antibusers, to have more 
1 power than they deserve Charier reform 
succumbed to a cautious electorate that 
preferred to switch candidates instead of 
the system 

► In Iowa City, voters rejected. 56 r v to 
44 r 'r, a referendum issue that would have 
imposed stringent standards on landlords 
The owners would have to keep their 
property in good shape and guarantee 
more rights to tenants, such as allowing 
them to put their rent in escrow until nec¬ 
essary lepairs weie made The measuie, 
which drew a record numbei of voleis 
for an off-year election, had tw ice been re¬ 
jected by the city council The prime mov¬ 
ers behind the unsuccessful drive weie stu¬ 
dents at the University of Iowa, who live 
off campus and feel victimized by the 
owners of their dwellings 

► In Toledo, the voters appioved 55'; 
to 45',1, a property tax incieaic that al¬ 
lowed the bankrupt school system to re¬ 
open after a shutdown of two weeks To 
carry the day the city sleadeiship mount¬ 
ed a massive community effort, which in¬ 
cluded dooi-to-dooi canvassing by hun- 
dieds of students 

► In Akron, the clcclotutc decided by a 
margin of 700 votes out of neatly 60.000 
cast to buy five ambutam.es and train 
paiamcdics in the fire depaitment The 
vie part men t had cailiei refused an ordci 
by the city council to pay foi the training 
of the panimedics. so the council put the 
isssucon the ballot 

► C aliforma has long led the nation in 
going to the people and San I ranciseo 
voters last week sampled refeiendums 
as varied and exotic as a Chinese menu 
Many of the 22 items on ihe ballot could 
have been handled by a gutsv city coun¬ 
cil on a Wednesday evening The dec¬ 
imate even had to pass judgment on 
whether each city supervisor could hue 
mie aide who would lie exempt from 
civil service requirements [he people 
said yes 

Trivial as some of these matters may 
seem, Ruth Clusen. president of the 
League of Women Voters (which often 
rallies its troops in local battles over bal¬ 
lot issues), declaies that the tefeiendum 
is the ultimate Uxil in the hands of the 
people ” Says I red Dutton, an expert on 
. voter attitudes "It's healihy when the 
public thinks it has a picve of the action 
It’s a safety valve The people don t do 
any better and they don't do any worse 
than the legislators' Washington-based 
officials of ihe U S Conference of May- 
, ors tend to agree, although they point out 
that too much reliance on referendums 
, could hamper effective government If 
they had a direct say in evety decision, 

■ voters conceivably could turn down even 
, the most vital tax increases Charles I- 
Hermann, a political science professor ai 
i Ohio State University, generally favors 
' goirg to the people, but warns "We may i 
| need ground rules It seems there is often 


a lot of effort to confuse voters ” 
One ground rule should be clarity in 
the way issues aie presented Even the 
most patient and literate voter must puz¬ 
zle over some of the aicanely drafted pro¬ 
posals And while the ballots are frequent¬ 
ly abstruse, the media campaigns for oi 
against measures arc often all too simple 
Many voters make up their minds at the 
last minute on the basis of scanty infor¬ 
mation and are susceptible to slanted ar¬ 
guments cleverly presented on television 
by well-heeled pressuie gioups 

I ibeials find it ironic that leferen- 
dums propositions and local initiatives 


are being used effectively by conservatives 
who want to get their pel causes onto the 
ballot without a party label The consei- 
vatives have an additional advantage ai- 
gues M I T Political Science Professor 
Walter Dean Burnham Voters today are 
not interested in changing anything be¬ 
cause they've been traumatized by too 
much change ” In this view, what started 
more than 60 years ago as a movement 
foi change has evolved into a force for 
stability, and thus for conservatism 
The Progressives,' says Burnham wry¬ 
ly, ‘ must be turning over in then 
gtaves ■ 


A Prince Maker Strikes Again 

Garth mixes Machiavelli, McLuhan and Damon Runyon 


I f thiee of last week's big election win¬ 
ners—Ed Koch. Brendan Byrne and 
Caiol Bellamy- -got togethei with Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Biadley. New York. 
Governor Hugh Carey and Pennsylvania 
Senator John Heinz, they could form a lit¬ 
tle association Its name the Davey Gartn 
Tan Club All those potent pols are, or 
have been the clients of David Garth, 
the nation s most sought-aftei campaign 
strategist Ills record this year five wtn- 


less energy in scaich of new elections, new 
impact Indeed what distinguishes Garth 
from other political consultants is his in¬ 
fluence on some clients aftei they have 
won and his immeision in their cam¬ 
paigns He plots the candidates’ advei- 
tising with emphasis on television, and 
gives them candid advice on issues, strat¬ 
egy and olhei weighty matters (Koch lost 
15 lbs at (larth ssuggestion) 

Koch and Byrne were good fodder for 



Garth In Ms Manhattan office with a gallery of candidate-clients 

Cool imaxes me better than hot. and you need a keen eve foi a vacuum 


ners among six clients Garth’s secret' 
Says the hard-working consultant Thete 
are ad agency guys mote creative than I 
and ptofessional pols more skilled in me¬ 
chanics But there aten’t many who know 
both ends the way 1 do Or who are will¬ 
ing to bleed through seven-day weeks 
Yet Garth revels in his labois and sa¬ 
vors his influence both duitng and aftei 
campaigns, just as he enjoys his own 
facade as the rat-tat-tal lough guy, bteak- 
tng off aphorisms between puffs on his 
twisted black cigar (Typical mot "Re¬ 
ality dictates your strategy There are no 
brilliant choices in most situations ") At 
47, he conveys an impression of bound- 


the TV commercials that Ciaith writes 
and dnects He favors blunt factual spots 
with few frills He also subscribes to Mar¬ 
shall Mel uhan s theory that ‘axil im¬ 
ages aie more effective than ‘ hot" ones 
on IV Koch and Byrne both plain- 
spoken and low-keyed, fit the Garth 
foi mat 

Garth’s original and enduring love is 
the TV tube He dropped out of Colum¬ 
bia's graduate psychology department 20 
years ago to ptoduce local TV sports pro¬ 
grams in New Yoik City A hbeial Dem¬ 
ocrat who gtew up on Republican Long 
Island, he got into politics in 1960 as an or- 
gamzei of the Draft Stevenson movement 
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After working as the unpaid television ad¬ 
viser in John Lmdsu> s sm-vessful 1965 
mayoral campaign he plunged full-time 
into political consulting 

Often Garth takes on customers 
whose causes seem hopeless and turns 
down apparent hunt runners We only 
accept people we like," says the old Ad- 
lai fan, who soil prefers libeial Demo¬ 
crats hut occasionally wotks for ‘progres¬ 
sive' Republicans f-our yeais ago. J lugh 
Carey then a Brooklyn Congressman, 
seemed a |>ooi bet-he was virtually un¬ 
known Last yeat Koch looked like an 
even worse prospect But in each case 
Garth's analysis of polls showed that more 
pi eminent rivals had relatively little sup¬ 
port That's a situation with a vacuum 1 
says Ciarth “You can move in with the 
right candidate " 

How completely Gaith and his 14- 
member staff move in depends on the cus¬ 
tomer's needs Koch staited with no or- 
gamzation and little money Therefoie. 
Garth supplied professional staff and re¬ 
search aides A reportei writing some¬ 
thing unpleasant could even expect a 
caustic phone call from Gai th using his 
Edward C> Robinson manner and Da¬ 
mon Runyon dialogue (“You guys are put¬ 
ting out a lotta crap, y know ’’ i When 
Koch did a live interview with a TV per¬ 
sonality high on Garth's low list, koch 
got a loud complaint “Gaith called me 
and was really furious," Koch recalls with 
a chuckle "David is very warm and has 
become a close personal friend Of course 
he can be volatile and dictatorial too " 

F or having sound advice yelled at them, 
candidates eagerly line up to pay the 
Garth firm $15,000 a month as a retain¬ 
er, plus 150 of the cost of commercial 
air time In the Koch campaign the 
commission came to roughly $120,000 
Though he tries to keep it quiet. Gai th oc¬ 
casionally donates services to an impe¬ 
cunious politician whom he admucs like 
Bellamy He pays himself a salary of 
$130,000 a year 

There is no charge foi Garth’s post- 
election consultations Aftei Carey won, 
he chose five top aides, who had been pro¬ 
posed by Garth Now friction has devel¬ 
oped between Garth and other Carey 
staffers, as a result, Garth has talked about 
withdrawing Horn Carey's 197k re-elec¬ 
tion campaign Last week Koch s fust ap¬ 
pointment as mayoi -elect was his city hall 
press secretary—Mauiecn Connelly, 29, 
until now Garth's research chief 

How long Garth’s honeymoon with 
His Honor will last is an open question 
Garth, a student of Machiavelh as well 
as Mcl.uhan, keeps a passage from The 
Prince on his office wall "Whoever is the 
cause of another becoming powerful, is ru¬ 
ined himself” Waving his cigar. Garth 
says of his 16th century political consul¬ 
tant “I live by that son of a bitch He's 
never wrong ” Luckily for Garth every 
campaign brings along new potential 
princes ■ 


Jimmy’s Conciliatory Gestures_ 

He shows some give on energy, inflation and unemployment 


ii^W^heic’s no easy answer, of course, to 
I the unemployment question," said 
Jimmy Carter at his press conference last 
week Then aides disclosed that the Pres¬ 
ident is suppoiting a wateied-down ver¬ 
sion of the Humphrey-Hawkms full em¬ 
ployment bill that is no answer at all The 
legislation would set a national goal of re¬ 
ducing unemployment, which has been 
stuck at aiound 7 r < for six months to 
4', by 1983 But the measure does not te- 
quire the Administration to take any spe¬ 
cific steps to get there, nor docs it include 
any specific piogiams to eieatejobs 

1 he proposal is far less ambitious than 
the original bill by Hubert Humphrey and 
C altfoima Democratic Congressman Au¬ 
gustus Hawkins, which would have fixed 
1981 as the laiget date for a 3 '< unem¬ 


eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 
over the Fed's tight rem on growth in the 
money supply The Led s policy stands to 
restrain prices, but at the expense of slow¬ 
er economic growth Claimed Carter of 
his relations with Burns, despite evidence 
to the contrary "We've never had any dis¬ 
agreements on leconomicl subjects " 

The Administration also took a con¬ 
ciliatory approach with the conference 
committees that are trying to resolve dif¬ 
ferences between the House and Senate 
on an energy program The sessions are 
expected to go on for about a month L.ast 
week the conferees accepted stricter 
House standards that require large new 
industrial plants to use coal instead of oil 
but looser Senate standards on forcing ex¬ 
isting plants to switch from gas to coal 
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| Senators Russell Long, Abraham Rlblcoff and William Hathaway conferring on the energy bill 

Conceded a presidential adviser "Obviously we re not going to get it all ” 


ployment rate and guaianleed a Govern¬ 
ment-paid job to anyone who could not 
find work tarter lukewarmly endorsed 
this idea during the campaign--after in¬ 
tense piessurc from black leaders—but 
later backed away from it as inflationary 
Unable to talk him into supporting a 
stiongci bill, libeial Dermx:rats and la¬ 
bor leaders finally agreed to the present 
compromise foi two reasons 1) it might 
enable Congress to pass an employment 
bill before next year's elections, and 2) it 
could set a bench mark for rating the Ad¬ 
ministration's pi ogress in reducing unem¬ 
ployment in coming years 

The revised version authorizes the 
President to scrap the 4 r 'i jobless target 
if necessary to keep inflation from rising 
lapidly-a signal to wary businessmen 
that the Admimsti alien is serious about 
holding prices down 

To further ease worries about infla¬ 
tion. Carter last week minimized the quar¬ 
rel between the White House and Fed¬ 


Not for another week oi so will the 
teal showdowns statt to come, when the 
conferees tackle the questions that wide¬ 
ly divide them Both sides agree that en¬ 
ergy prices must and will rise But Carter 
and the House want to retain price con¬ 
trols and increase energy taxes The Sen¬ 
ate prefers a freer maiket, it wants lower 
taxes and less regulation 

Carter last week made a low-key tele¬ 
vised appeal for public support of his ap¬ 
proach , while going out of his way to avoid 
antagonizing Congress Said he "This is 
not a contest of strength between the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress, nor between the 
House and the Senate ’ Moreover, White 
House lobbyists have not tried to pres- 
suie the conference committees On Car¬ 
ter's orders, says Press Secretary Jody 
Powell, the White House will "not get di¬ 
rectly involved until the crucial moment ” 
Says another presidential adviser “Obvi¬ 
ously we’re not going to get all we want" 
-Compromise is in the air ■ 
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| Peppering SALT 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


i Critics are lining up early 

I 

A s if he did not have enough problems 
on Capitol Hill. Jimmy Carter faces 
■ increasing congressional opposition to the 
new Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SAt T ID that his negotiators hope to ham¬ 
mer out with the Soviet Union before the 
end of the year Closed-door briefings by 
Administration officials for selected Sen- 
: ators have given SAt T's critics something 
! to criticize 

i The Administration is most worried 
about Senator Scoop Jackson The Wash¬ 
ington Democrat was the bane of Henry 
Kissinger's existence during earlier SAIT 
debates, and now in a truly bipartisan 
spirit, he is marshaling his formidable 
technical expertise and political power to 
give Secretary of State Cyrus Vance as 
much trouble, if not moie As chairman 
of the Senates arms-conttol subcommit¬ 
tee. Jackson has heaid testimony on SAt 1 
11 from a paiade of high-level witnesses, 
and he has not liked what he has heard 
In one subcommittee session, Jackson 
treated Vance in a way that one shaken 
Administration insider termed 'angry 
and almost vicious" I he clear implica¬ 
tion of Jackson s interrogation that the 
ll S has caved in to the Soviets He and 
other SAt I critics also charge the Admin¬ 
istration with self-serving leaks to the 
ptess, while defenders of the prospective 
treaty accuse Jackson of leaks intended 
to discredit the negotiations 

T he critics argue lhal the expected 
agreement puts sharp limits on the 
uuise missile, which promises to be vital 
lo the U S arsenal without imposing suf¬ 
ficient curbs on a number of threatening 
Soviet weapons systems notably the long- 
range backfire bomber and the SS-18 
rocket, which can carry eight indepen¬ 
dently targctable warheads Another Ad¬ 
ministration nemesis (also a Democrat), 
former SAIT Negotiator Paul Nrt/e has 
declared that by 198?, when sai r » would 
expire, the USSR would be in a po¬ 
sition to launch three times as many land- 
based nuclear warheads as the U S , and 
the U S Minuteman missile system will 
be vulnerable to a pre-emruve strike Says 
Nitze ‘ We are locked into inferiority, and 
I don't know how to get out of it " 

Some aspects of the Administration's 
deal with the Soviets :emain secret, and 
others are still under negotiation But in 
private, senior officials have begun to lob¬ 
by hard for SALT U Says one “It's a damn 
good agreement" Adds another “This 
gives us the basis to go after more strin¬ 
gent controls in SALT III " Nonetheless, 
even if the intensive bargaining with Mos¬ 
cow does yield a treaty in the next few 
weeks. Carter and his arms-control team 
aie going to need all their patience and 
persuasive skills to assure its ratification 
by two-thirds of ihe Senate ■ 


The Trouble with Loose Lingo 

I n the unwritten book of presidential records, many entries are clustered un¬ 
der the heading “Worst Speech ever Cuven ' Kennedy in Pocatello, Idaho, in 
1960 Johnson at Henry Gonzalez Day in San Antonio in 1965 Nixon beside Chi¬ 
na's Great Wall in 1972 So it is inevitable that limmy Cartel will make a run 
at the record He probably did not bieak ii in his televised energy talk last 
week, but it was a commendable warmup 1 he President elbowed aside Mul¬ 
ligan’s Stew for 20 prime minutes and delivered his own hash He said nothing 
new He smiled as he described an energyless catastrophe He issued this clar¬ 
ion call “All of us in government need your help ' And he explained fuither, 
“These are serious pioblems, and this has been a serious talk ' 

Jimmy Cartel has a pioblem with words and how he uses them More 
words have flowed from him—in speeches and written messages and press con¬ 
ferences—than from any othei President in office for so short a time The hall¬ 
mark has been the casualness of his words This has contributed mightily to the 
arguments over the Middle East, SAI T and the American economy Things said 
in haste have been retracted, modified, further explained Carter uses words as 
if they were Band-Aids Chauncey Schmidt, chairman of the Bank of Cali¬ 
fornia. complained that the President just did not seem to understand the tre¬ 
mendous impact of his words Presidential Band-Aids are hard to peel off 
Schmidt suggested that Cailer talks before he thinks 

That may be the heail of the piob- 
lem Cartel has been thinking out loud 
Much of his talk is unnecessary a lot 
of it ineffective, some of it troublesome 
The wo!Id is shghilv paranoid over 
word meanings Bmeaucrats and dip¬ 
lomats get exorbitant salaries these 
days to pondei the depths of ‘home¬ 
land ’ or “defensible bordeis" In the 
torrent of Carter words (here are al¬ 
ways contradictions foi those who 
want to find them Eor others, there is 
growing boredom 

Scholars like Rutgers Emmet 
John Hughes, who wrole for Ike won¬ 
der if C ariei would not be better off 
with moie limited and formal iheio- 
nc Many McPhetson. one of L B J 's 
speechmen,' has long contended that 
important presidential speeches aie fai 
more than just speeches When done 
pioperly. they force an Administration 
through a laborious internal process, establishing directions making decisions, 
hammering out exact language and calculating how to arresl attention and en¬ 
list the public If the preliminaries are not done or are done badly, the s[seech is 
rarely worth anything and is frequently alaiming for the evidence of inner 
doubt it presents 

Carter may at last be aware of this He is giving more structured speeches 
His talk about the Middle East to the World Jewish Congress was meticulously 
planned, crafted and delivered Unfortunately, it came aftei a long season of open 
presidential musing about the woild's worst tinderhox 

Carter has tried to remain the fellow talking to the l eague of Women Voters 
He wants to sound in public as he does in private He is not Kennedy or Chmch- 
lll, so his sentences march ahead with subject verb and object followed by a pe¬ 
riod as soon as possible Adjcxtives and adverbs are dropped ( arter does not like 
to quote othcis oi make allusions He is his own reference point His favorite 
words are from his engineering days “competent," 'effective," ‘specific" 

Cailer is not much for ‘the Fourth-of-July stuff." as one aide says He slabs 
such rhetoric in the heart with his felt-upped pen He pondered a sentence in a 
speech draft a while back, then changed ‘ cynical” to "callous " Working people 
would better understand the meaning of callous, he explained Cai ter simply does 
not enjoy playing with words, as F D R did Woids are machine parts They are 
not an oichestra to him, which may be another pan of Carter's problem in a na¬ 
tion nurtured on Muzak 
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William Hyland relaxes on a park bench In front of the White House 

Dealing with the Russian Leaders 

Washington s master Kretnhnologist looks hack 


William /Island t olls Inmscl/ a /air¬ 
less bureaimut ' Bui one of the lew warm 
moments during C'yius lame's orheiwisc 
chilly visa to Moscow last Marth tame 
when Soviet Party Chief Leonid Rrezhnes 
recognized Hyland, a senior stajl member 
of the National Sennits (ounul as the 
on tv familiar face on the other .side oj the 
negotiating table Biezhnes and his 11 un¬ 
lades had been dealing with I Island suite 
/96V. and /Island had been st i mini zing 
the Soviet leadership tor 15 sears helote 
that Hi.s lareer as a hierulinologist has 
spanned six administrations and tarried 
him to the upper ei helon s of the ( / -t. the 
Stale Department and the \S< I his month 
Hyland, 48 retired IIMI Correspondent 
Christopher Ogden reports on one trl the 
men who know the Russians best 

T here have been main weeks when he 
spent more time with Ambassador 
Anatoly Dobrynin than with his own wife 
He has lahnied ovei the csotu tea of s\! I 
since the inception of those complex ne¬ 
gotiations m 1969 He has logged moie 
hours negotiating with Soviet leaders dur - 
ing the past decade than any other 
American 

Bill Hyland loves the work he is leav¬ 
ing "Irritation and bad hours go with the 
job." he says with a smile “If you think 
you made a difference, thats about as 
much satisfaction as you're going to get 
It sounds sappy, but it makes up for a lot 
of hardship ' 

While many of hts colleagues came 
into the world of espionage and policy as 
military intelligence officers Hyland was 


a pi is ale and ja// iiumpclei in the 
illS Aimy He learned Russian in grad¬ 
uate school in Kansas Citv, Mo I he < IA 
1 hired him in 1954 and put him to woik 
studvmg Soviet military production He 
i lose to the diiectorship of the Soviet desk 
| in the Office of National l.stimuies 
i Shortly before the Cuban missile cn- 
| sis of 1962 Hyland recalls, ‘ I concluded 
the Soviets would not pul long-iange mis 
i siles into C uba ” That was one of his rare 
| mistakes In 1969 Kissinger Aide Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt leciuited Hyland for the 
j newly upgiaded National .Security C oun- 
, cil where flvtand worked primarily on 
| arms control “SAI I succeeded better and 
more quickly than any of us expected, 

: says Hyland Nixon and Bie/hnev signed 
I a sai 1 l lieaty as the capstone ol then 
fust summit in 1972 Kissinger cclehiated 
I his49th hiithday in a chanctelieied Krem- 
! Iin conference r<xim. wheie he was pre- 
| senled a cake in which aides and unehar- 
| actenslically cooperative KGH agents had 
piclended to hide a bulky micmphone 
; It was the only laugh in the whole ten- 
i day visit,” recalls Hyland ‘ T'hcie was no 
I sense of historic breakthrough, no feeling 
, we were beginning a new era We weie 
\ just plain too busy ' 

i n Hyland's view, Nixon was a tough 
and able bargainei He would discuss 
j one oi two issues, set the gcneial guide- 
j nnesofUS policy then leave, letting sub- 
j ordinates handle the details "Avoiding 
j the fray was a good tactic " observes Hy- 
| land as "n is extremely frustrating ne- 
| gotialmg wtth the Soviets because they in¬ 


sist on winning every minor point There 
is endless haggling and bitterness The at¬ 
mosphere gets very tense over the nitpick¬ 
ing The Soviets sometimes win the small 
point but lose the significant one Still, 
it s a hell of a pioblem to turn them 
around You can only trust them to pur¬ 
sue then own interests with great dedi¬ 
cation any way they can ” 

In 1974 Nixon returned to the 
USSR just six weeks beftue he resigned 
because of the Watergate scandal “The 
Soviets knew Nixon was in deep trouble 
and pulled back,' says Hyland We left 
Moscow wondering what was going to 
happen We knew a promising relation¬ 
ship was falling apart ’ 

H yland gives Gerald I oid high marks 
foi keeping detente - and HI r 
— alive at Vladivostok latei that year 
Ford was good on sai 1, and moie will¬ 
ing to go into details than Nixon 

Hyland resixxts Bre/hnev mote fot 
his political shtewdness than his native in¬ 
telligence He recalls how Bre/hnev used 
to tease him dunng meetings often pie- 
tending to steal Hylands briefcase, full 
of top-secret papas Mvland has listened 
with fascination as Bre/hnev has recount¬ 
ed, without icfeiimg to notes minute de 
tails of a negotiation held three years be¬ 
fore Another asset not shared by all 
Bre/hnev s colleagues He can lx; bank 
without getting jc iimomous 

By com pur ison says H viand foreign 
Mimslei Andiei Gromyko is a 'clevei 
tactician with gieal aplomb who can 
change positions in mid-senleiKc with no 
explanation 

In Hyland s experience the most lea- 
sonable .Soviet to deal with is Ambassador 
Dohiynm the affable 16-year W ushing- 
lon veteran who unnerves some Admin¬ 
istration officials because he neither lakes 
notes nor relies on an interpreter in even 
the most delicate and detailed discussions 
'You jusl hope he hasn't missed the nu¬ 
ances. but vou re never leally certain v hat 
heicpoits 'says Hyland 

Hyland worked for Kissinger for eight 
ycais, Zbigniew Br/e/inski for only eight 
months Not suiprisinglv he feels much 
closer to Kissingei, who was a demand¬ 
ing boss but also became what Hyland 
considers a "peisonal fnend' Hyland 
says the two men are surprisingly alike, 
sharing a basic ideological conservatism 
and similar global political outlooks But 
Kissingei plowed new ground,’ says Hy¬ 
land, while “Br/e/inski is working the 
same soil " 

Hyland is helping Kissinger leach a 
graduate seminar at Georgetown! Univer¬ 
sity and write hts much-publicized mem¬ 
oirs The co-author of a 1968 book about 
the fall of Nikita Khrushchev, Hyland 
wants to do another about the Brezhnev 
era He also has a plot in mind for a spy 
novel—about Soviet internal machina¬ 
tions and international intrigue, naturally 
He has been researching it most of his 
adult life ■ 
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The Gaycott 
Turns Ugly 

Homosexual militants are 
tormenting foe Anita Bryant 

S he has received dcalh threats - and 
been socked in the face with a ba¬ 
nana cream pie When she showed up in 
Manhattan to tape an appearance for the 
todav show, NBC was so worried for her 
Lifety that guards spirited her out of the 
building after the performance She called 
off a press confetence at the neaiby Hil¬ 
ton Hotel because of warnings that hos¬ 
tile demonstrators would lie in the stieets 
Appearing in St Petcrshuig. Ha. last 
week, she had to change hotels for se¬ 
dulity reasons The victim is Singer Anita 
liiyant. 37, hei tormentois are radical gay 
.ktiMsls. mostly male, and their fighl, a 
hitler one from the heginnmg has taken 
.in ugly tui n 

I he feud began when Bryant led the 
uusade that last June caused the lepcal 
i'fan ordinance in Miami s Dade County 
banning discrimination against homosex¬ 
uals in housing employment and public 
accommodations Since hei victory, gay 
pghnsis have used Bryant as the symbol 
of what they must oveicome in older to 
earn the lull rights that aie still denied 
ihem Since Itiyanl piomotes orange |Uice 
tor the 1 lorida C itrus Commission, some 
gave have been trving to persuade con- 
. imeis to stop buving the product The 
imvcott has had only limited success na- 
unnally While sales of orange juice aie 
off about 10- - from last fall groweis al¬ 
ii ibuie this to highei puces lesultmgfrom 
damages to the ctop during last winter's 
cveie cold spell So fai, the commission 
has icceived some b5.000 letters about 
Bryant bu.king her 3 to I This week 
ihe commission will meet in Lakeland. 
I la , to decide whethet oi not to extend 
hei conliact as Us $ 100,000-a-year sun¬ 
shine spokeswoman 

B eyond that, Bryant’s agent and hus¬ 
band Bob Giecn says, her take fiom 
show business has dropped by 70'V since 
the Dade County election That is diffi¬ 
cult to confirm, as is Bryant s charge that 
conventions have been totally inhibited 
horn booking us" Bryant still performs 
aiound the country, singing and speak¬ 
ing at conventions, church meetings and 
c onservative get-togethers Sometimes she 
seems to be benefiting from the furor 
When she was picketed in St Petersbutg 
last week, lagging ticket sales perked up, 
she played to a full house of 2,000, and 
200 people were turned away She ac¬ 
knowledges that the fight has hyped sales 
of her eighth book. The Anna Bryant Sto¬ 
ry. in which she stresses, in evangelical 
terms, her personal relationship with 
God She also writes “1 don't hate ho¬ 
mosexuals I pray foi them ” 


The United State s 



Gay rights activists outside NBC studios 

'This is no tun and names 


Bryant claims that the homosexuals j 
have piessuted the netwoiks into black- ; 
listing hei from talk shows - an unlikely ; 
chatge, which the networks deny She did, ' 
aftei all. appeal on the lodin show Here j 
and there, notably in the gay nghtsstiong- , 
hold of California, campaigns have been 
attempted to keep hei ofl the air Though 
I some religious stations in Texas have re 
J ceived increasing numbeis of calls to let 


her sing out. no record company has 
bought the recent single lhat she recorded 
on hei own Us title There's Nothing Like 
the Love Between a Woman and a Man 
‘We jusi want to get back to leading 
nor mai lives, ’ says Green ' This is no fun 
and games ' The gays he contends ‘ are 
haunting us wherever we go They won t 
let hei alone" Adds Anita l m not in¬ 
timidated by what they do They ate mak¬ 
ing tools of themselves' 

Some homosexual leadeis are afiaid 
lhat the excesses of the national anti-Am- 
la campaign may cause a public back¬ 
lash against the gay i ights movement, and 
claim that this is exactly what she is seek¬ 
ing She s willingly making herself a 
stalking horse foi the ultia light and try¬ 
ing to set up homosexuals as scapegoats " 
contends Howaid Wallace, a founder of 
the ( oalilion for Human Rights Adds 
Biuce Voeller co-executive director of 
the National Guy Task 1 nice, ‘Gavs have 
traditionally been the victims not the per¬ 
petrators of violence 

A llhough (here clearly is a dangei that 
they mav he turning off sympathizers 
militant gays aie convinced that lheir 
vendetta against Biyant has hel|>ed this 
movement and regard last lune’s defeat 
in Dade C ounty as then Alamo Since 
then the homosexuals dnve foi civil 
rights has become increasingly active and 
confident There have also been spoiadic 
acts of harassment directed against other 
tigurcs whom the gavs sec as then cur¬ 
rent enemies 

Politically more and more gavs are 
coming oul of the closet In Chicago lor 
example Gary Nepon an avowed homo¬ 
sexual. has announced that he will be a 
candidate in the race foi slate represen¬ 
tative fiotn the 13th District and last 
week Les D oiler told the monthlv meet¬ 
ing of the Gav.and 1 esbian ( oalilion lhat 
he would be i tinning foi the C ook ( oun 
tv boaid of commissioners They aie the 
first openly homosexual candidates to run 
foi office in Chicago's histoiy ■ 



Bryant, with husband, after being hit by a cream pie thrown by a homosexual in Des Moines 

Hostile protesters in the stieets, a hitter vendetta—and death threats 
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NCR’s Naomichi Takashima 
speaks Japanese 
| and banking. 

1 That’s one reason why 
i the Osaka Bank chose an 
NCR online realtime computer system. 


Naomichi Takashima. NCR sys¬ 
tems specialist in Kansai, 
knows banking inside and out. 
His expertise helped convince 
Osaka Bank that an NCR online 
realtime computer system 
would provide the finest possi¬ 
ble service to customers of its 
56 offices. 

Naomichi, assisted by an 
NCR financial systems team, 
designed and implemented an 
online realtime system, making 


it possible for any Osaka office 
to serve any Osaka customer. 
The system also enabled the 
bank to be one of the first to 
offer the Maru-yu System (based 
on a government regulation 
exempting interest earned on 
deposits up to approximately 
$10,000 from taxable income). 

The in-depth banking knowl¬ 
edge of this group of specialists 
has helped Osaka avoid prob¬ 
lems that technicians, purely 


oriented in equipment and soft¬ 
ware, would not have antici¬ 
pated. Osaka Bank's customers 
are now enjoying convenient, 
fast, full online service. And the 
bank is doing a greater volume 
of business with a smaller 
volume of paperwork. 

Today, over 400 banks use 
NCR's computerised Central 
Information File — three times 
more than the next most popular 
CIF system. 

In the commercial and insti¬ 
tutional world, NCR people 
speak many languages. An 
important reason why NCR is a 
leader in the field of general- 
purpose computer systems 
worldwide. 

Banking is 

NCR’s second language 
in 41 countries. 
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Actress Melina Mercouri goes back on the hustings; Malevolent Mason and Madman Peck plot the cloning of 94 Hitlers 


People 


In her most famous movie 
Never on Sunday" was her 
..redo, but Melina Mercouri is 
rum on the streets seven days 
a week - campaigning for elec¬ 
tion to the Greek pailiament 
In 1974 Actress-Activist Mer- 
louii was defeated as a Social- . 
ist candidate from Piraeus. | 
which includes the red-light I 
district in hei I960 film Back 
on the hustings again she is 
confident of victory this time 
Says Mercouri, 52 ' They trust 
me not as a star, but mthei as 
a woman with dynamism who 
knows how to fight, how to go 
on strike I want to be a thorn 
in parliament ' 


Even for a queen, a $522.- 
000 raise is a princely sum Al¬ 
though British Pume Minister 
Janies Callaghan is struggling to 
keep pay raises no higher than 
10%, Parliament last week 
awarded Queen Elizabeth an 
18% hike in her allowance—to 
$3 4 million Besides the toll of 
inflation, said a palace spokes¬ 
man. “there have also been 
extra costs due to the Silver Ju¬ 
bilee ” Other royal coffers will 
get some extra coins as well 
The Quean Mother is to get an 
additional $27,000, bringing 
her allowance up to $279,000, 
and Princess Margaret, who was 
awarded a $9,000 raise, now re¬ 
ceives $99,000 Princes* Anne 
gets $90,000. upped from $81 .- 
000, which will come in handy 


for her new $180 000 stables 
and heated swimming pool for 
her horses 


After donning five stars as 
Mac Anhui. Gregory Peck is 
matching lo a different tune 



for one of the few times m his 
34 yeais on-cameia, Peck 61 
is playing a villain His role 
Dr Josef Mengele, Hitler’s .SS 1 
physician in the movie version : 
oflra Levin's bestseller Che Bay, 
ham Biuzil I iving in exile in 
Paraguay. Mengele, with the 
1 help of a Na/i collaborator ! 
(James Mason), is involved in a i 
bi/ane scheme to clone 94 du- i 
pheates of Hitler The evil j 
machinations don't fa/e peren- | 
nial Good Guy Peck Being ; 
obsessed and sadistic is not si' 
haid lo do ' he reflects I am 
thoroughly enjoying myself 


The subject enthusiastical¬ 
ly approved of the portrait that 
went on display at Manhat¬ 
tan's Coe Kerr Gallery "It 
makes me look as jolly as you 
could after a hard day’s work ” 
said Dancer Rudolf Nureyev. 
Artist Jamie Wyeth had dogged 
his footsteps, making sketches 
‘before, during and after" each 
performance of the three bal¬ 
lets Nureyev petfoimed on 
Broadway last winter As for 
Jamie, he had second thoughts 
about the portrait Thefurco.it 
suddenly looked odd "I mean 
he doesn't wear it at the bat,' 
he objected, Chen teconsidered 
"But I was mterpielivc in my 
painting, just as Rudi is inter¬ 
pretive in his dance " Wyeth's 
current project illustrations for 
a children s book that is being 
written by his mother Betsy 



Warhol's silk screen of Seaver 


and takes place on the often- 
painted familv fatm at C hadds 
I oid Pa 


' I'm more appiopilately 
attached to a C amphcll s soup 
can than I am to Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe. You don t look at me as the 
world's greatest sex symbol" 
reflects C incinnati Reds Pitch- 
ei Tom Soever. His lemark was 
a propus of his new portrait by 
Andy Warhol, who. of course, 
has also immortalized both 
soup cans and Monroe Sca- 
ver’s likeness done in acrylic 
and silk screen on canvas is 
pari of Wathols new series, 
which also includes Muhammad 
All, Dorothy Hamlll, Chris Evert 
and Jack Nicklaus. Why War¬ 
hols current interest in ath¬ 
letes'’ He has become a sports 
fan Besides, he says. Sports 
figures are to the 70s what 
movie stars were to the f>0s 
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Books 


A Cornucopia of Children’s Books 

Mythical creatures and magical transformations 








Caleb & Hate 


D espite the claims of publishers, the 
popularity of childtens hooks can¬ 
not he gauged fiom sale*, hguies There 
fc, is only one tellable indicator of favor- 
lies the library 
ard Books. after i > 
all. are merely pm ’> i 

they are icad hy W { Jr 
the young This ycai as nB I | *, 

in all veais, the mai- [1 I 
ket is glutted with the H » 
mane and the precious. H 
the coy and the overpio- W | jtk fr" 
duccd - volumes designed ~ "ft- 

to catch the shopper s eye 
not the child s heart Still. Jt® / 

this year, as in all yeais a ( M 

few volumes have the aui a 
ofpcimanencc books that 
will not only be bought 
but far mipoitanl ^ 

Gnome* I Abrams, 

SI7 SO), by Dutch Scien- 
list Wil Huygen. is the 
most original and sus- R* 
tamed piece of whimsy NHta—aMM— 
since the productions of One Old Oxford Ox 
JRR Tolkien Ihrough- 
out the book that bears then name, the lit- • 
tie creatines aic Heated sobetly as an en¬ 
dangered species well out of sight, so 
much so in fact that belief in then e\- 


: . 7 *^. 

W; k 




1 S ■ 


■jjp 


The Magic World of Word* 


istence is waning rapidly " A series of 
maps, anatomical charts, even tecipes aie 
provided, enlivened with sly, soft-focus 
illustrations by Rien Poortviiet Gnomes 
o is one of the season’s very 
ea > few new books designed to 

®"'^ c snvoied by the entire 
t ■■ J-family That the male 

,. * t- pgnome icmains potent un- 

*, 4 ~ til about 350 years of 

cage or that the buxom fe- 
—^ males, unencumbered by 

-t gravity go bialess may 

be of greater interest to 
^ paients than to the very 

young The rest of this 
P y“ jA, oversi/e Inxik. with its 

jp bounteous legends its 

wealth of lobust humoi 
. and lavish illuminations, 

deceives resounding 

(.■ laling as ageless 
-V entertainment 

Jorg Mullei s the 
•lypfysg, Sv < h tin Hint! Con tin \ side 

ve**^ 0 ^ 1 Athcneum. $9 95) is the 

pictorial equivalent ol 
—ii•' piogram music an un- 

Ox bound suite of seven large 

luminous paintings (37', 

• in by 12't in i that spellbind without the 

use of wolds Though Mullei is Swiss his 
story, unfortunately is umveisal the 
gradual erosion of a natui.il setting by ui- 
banspiawl Starting in the spi mg of 195.3, 
with barefoot farm children in a burgeon 
mg countryside. Artist Mullei takes 
characters and acreage through the in- 
'/ cursions of a railroad the depredations 
of bulldo/ei. drill and crane and. ul¬ 
timately, m the fall of 1972, to those 
hallmaiks of Western civili/ation. the 
discount store and the pai king meter Yet 
Muller never stoops to cheap nostalgia 
or self-righteous despau tach 
5 page is keyed to a child s com 
prehension, each of the metic¬ 
ulous landscapes shows compassion 
as well as irony in the face of the fa¬ 
miliar A companion suite. The Chan/fing 
City, shows the same process m an urban 
environment, from the calm, dignified ar¬ 
rangements of turn-of-thc-century houses 
to the epoch of right-angle multiple hous 
mg and fast-food enterprises 

A Birthday Wish (Little. Brown. 
$5 95) is equally textless—save for a greet¬ 
ing on the final page But within its ele¬ 
mental comic-strip layout a series of hi- 
\ larious sight gags are set up and sent 
home Author-Illustrator Ed 
Emberley has nevet been a 
man to pull his punch lines. 

' and his jokes are often a bit too 
raucous' but then so is the laughter 
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The Church Mice Adrift by Graham Oakley 

Ihecastis Du kensutn. the outline feline. 


* n lii'imu r . 



Sampson, mins out to he the most unlikely Mouseketeei ot the veto 

Oi 


■ - J*- -r ' 

Come Array from the Water, Shirley 

ihai ensues from then close inspection 
If birthday wishes and alteied land¬ 
scapes are mule, rhe Muyu H'oild ol 
Holds (Macmillan, S6 95) edited by 
( li'i-siophei l 1 Moms moie than com- 
ix-nsates This Veiv first Dicnon.ii> lu¬ 
cidly explains some 1500 basic verbs 
nouns and adieclives in compiehensible 
teims that do not send the child m seaich 
of vet another woid The illusti alums lend 
lo overemphasize e\ui ban aspects of mod 
ein life - there isa pieponderance of hors¬ 
es to illustrate such items as chance, 
gave" and thin" — but the drawings aie 
chcciful and the definitions make an im¬ 
portant distinction between childish and 


. I Somewhere in the 50s William Stcig 
jj giew in the popular mind from comedi¬ 
an to artist a leap reflected in his series 
f j of now classic children's books < tileh d 
,i Kate 11 aitar. Stiaus & Gnotix $7 95) 
' j again exhibits Steigs canny palette and 
(I a galloping nai rative sense woi thy of the 
i btoihersCiiimm The titlecharacteisen- 
, gage in one of those domestic quartets 
that have no origin and a violent end 
| C aleb slams out of the house followed 
, by a cascade of insults from his wife 
i Kate glows to miss her husband hut 
| in time she is consoled by the ap- 
i peaimice of a shaggy dog The story 
| matches the animal for Caleb has 
I been magically changed into a ca¬ 
nine His trip back to humanity 
is both a moial and a men imeni 
revealing the authoi s mastery of 
the folk tale and his ongins as a 
maga/ine eai toonist 

Lveiy child shuttles between 
the indulgences of fantasy and 
the demands of reality ( ome 
Assay from the H atei Slmles 
(Crowell, S6 95) by John Bin n- 

ingham, divides the opposing 
worlds into Two pails On the 
pages to the left Shnley s patents 
prepare for an oidmaiy day at 



ing chans, snacks and warnings 
On the light Shnley engages in 
Active voyages that would doered- 
il lo Sinbad. confronts puates. 
finds buried treasure and sets sail 
for shore all in the glowing 
terms of a child's inter ioi vision 
Nansv Winslow Parker s 
Lose pom Uncle Clyde IDodd 
Mead $5 25) maintains the 
snnc 20 20 insight The title 
chaiaclcr is one of the gieat 
exploiei-eccentrics There is 
no finei way to say Merry 
Christmas he decides, than 
to send his nephew a hip¬ 
popotamus The great be¬ 
hemoth s adventuies on 
lawns and in hath tubs 
have Ihe freshness and 
vigor of a kid with a new 
® ciavon, an unlined piece 
of papei and an unfet- 
teied imagination 

The captions of One 
Old Oxford Ox (Aihenc- 
um $6 95) arc little 
more than exeicises in 
alliterative tongue iwist- 
eis like six spoitsmen 
shixiting snipe' T he 


childlike 


the beach--complete with fold- 


Cnomes 


illusti aliens are some- ! 








Books 



DetaUfrom My Village, Sturbridge 

The aura of a rare rescued antique 

thing else entirely I he purity of Nicola 
Bayley's hues and her quattrocento land¬ 
scapes, blended with a parade of lunatic 
fauna, recall the work of the finest Vic¬ 
torian illustrators—and cry for a tevt to 
equal then richness and exuberance 

Giaham Oakley manages the illus¬ 
trator's most difficult balancing act an¬ 
imals that are true to the story and to 
themselves In The Church Mice Adrift 
(Atheneum, $7 95), without a trace of an¬ 
thropomorphism, he follows the journey 
of displaced mice through rain, daikness 
rats and cals His cast is Dickensian, 
and his male lead, an orange feline named 
Sampson, turns out to be the most un¬ 
likely and delightful Mouseketeer of the 
year 

Eric Caile's bught. elemental The 
Grouchy Lady bug (Ciowell, $6 95) is 
about a mite spoiling fot a fight But 
•every opponent has a stinger, a scent or 
a si/e that is supcrioi Carle has designed 
the book to fit the tale as the heroine 
meets larger animals, the pages grow in 
sire None of the confrontations manage 
to sweeten the insects disposition That 
transformation is accomplished by pow- 
eis that neither ladybug nor reader can 
resist hunger and exhaustion 

The Second Whole Kids Catalog (Ban¬ 
tam. $7 50), by Peter Cardoro, belongs on 
any whole kid's bookshelf No matter 
what hts or her interest—or obsession 
—this fat paperback has an entry to sat¬ 
isfy it Like the first Whole Kids Catalog 
(1975), its encore lists scores of free items 
that children can send away for—post¬ 


ers. coloring books, even games Is the 
child a budding conjuror'’ Self-Working 
Card Tricks are only a postage stamp 
(plus $1 50) away, as well as membership 
m the Young Magicians Club Kids into 
cartoons and photography can study film 
animation, make paper movie machines 
and paint with the sun From Kile Fly¬ 
ing to the less earthbound joys of Star 
Trekking and Rocketry, the Whole Kids 
Catalog consistently amuses and informs 
It could use one visual aid the book has 
no index Still, its 250 pages are so en¬ 
trancing that the searcher for any par¬ 
ticular item will find that getting there is 
more than half the fun 

U ichard Scarry should get an award for 

l»everything but his titles His Best 
Make-lt Book Ever' (Random House, 
$4 95) is nothing of the kind, it is merely 
the best of the year Like his other amuse- 
yourself books, this fine, inventive paper¬ 
back shows young readers hundreds of 
ways to brighten a rainy day oi beguile 
the hours between Sesame Sued and sup¬ 
per This is a cut-and-paste book for all 
seasons there arc valentines to make, 
Halloween masks to wear, even Christ¬ 
mas decorations to festoon the tree--in¬ 
cluding a Santa Claus bird and a mouse 


on ice skates Bakers are invited to try 


an easy-to-make—and easier-to-eat—oi 


ange cake frosting, puppeteers are shown 


patterns for a cast of characters, TV fans 
aic even given a plan for constructing a 
paper set with moving characters and a 
nonviolent script As always, Scariys 


freehand dtawtngs and merry text pro 


vide the best arrangement since the dish 


ran away with the spoon 


This year two books need no coloi to 


make them models of supcilative crafts 


manship and originality In My Village. 
Sturhndge (Farrar. Straus & Giroux, 


$6 95) Gary Bowen invents a chaiacter. 


True Mason, and walks him through a 


19th century New l ngland village Bow 


en's style is lean and precise But it is his 


and Randy Miller's brilliantly detailed 
wood engravings that grant My Village 
the aura of a rare antique rescued from 
some forgotten attic David Macaulay has 
won an international reputation without 
being able to draw believable people 
What he can draw—churches, cities, pyr¬ 
amids—he does better than any other 
pen-and-ink illustrator in the world His 
previous books have examined the con¬ 
struction and administration of those 
structures. Castle (Houghton Mifflin 
$8 95) once again goes through a bnck-by- 
bnck assembly, employing crosshatches 
and thin black lines to evoke a medieval 
place and period 

Caveat emptor miracles occur in only 
a few books each season And when they 
do. it is usually the givers who are as¬ 
tonished. not the recipients This ( hnst- 
mas, as in the past. Ogden Nash's words 
will still nng tiue 

Sophisticatedparents live agog in 
a world that to them 1 1 
en< hunted. 

Ingenuous i hildren lust naively 
take n for granted 

— Stefan Kanfer 


W l\ A A Mb 



David Macaulay's pen-and-ink (kawbtgs tor Castle evoke a medieval place and period 
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_ Milestones 

BORN. To Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, 26, 

a Jaw student at the University of New 
Mexico and daughter of the late Robert 
F Kennedy, and David Townsend, 29, 
teacher of Greek at St John's College 
then first child, a daughter, and Rose 
Kennedy’s first great-grandchild, in San¬ 
ta Fe, N Mex Name Meaghan Kenne¬ 
dy Townsend 

BORN. To Marlsa Berenson Randall, 30, jet- 
suting actress (Barry Lyndon. Cabaret), 
and James Randall, 33, a rivet manufac¬ 
turer their first child, a daughter, in 1 os 
Angeles Name Starlite Melody 


1 1 tance’s most populat comic stnp, of a 
heart attack, m Paris Astenx. a dimin¬ 
utive Gaul, was a spokesman for all the 
vhiewd little guys who feaiicssly lake m 
bigger adversaries—not for ideological 
reasons but in order to he able to eat, drink 
and lie merry Three weeks before he died, 
Giiscinny realized his di cam of being s> n- 
dic j ted in the IJ S 

DIED. William C. Sullivan. 65 formei No 3 
nun at the rHI who became an outspo- 
len critic of Direcloi J Ldgar Hoovei 
oi a gunshot wound received while deer 
hunting near his home in Sugar llill N H 
vs head of the domestic intelligence di¬ 
vision for a decade, Sullivan was involved 
m many abuses including "black bag" op- 
ciulmg and illegal wiretapping of Nation¬ 
al Security C ouncil phones that wete lalei 
levcaled by the Senate Intelligence C'om- 
mitiee Though long a loyal lieutenant of 
Hoovers in his obsessive war against 
< onmiunism Sullivan later criticized 
Hoover s extremist views and reined in 
1971 aftei airiving at his office to find his 
nameplate gone and his lock changed 

DIED. Roswell Garst, 79, Iowa farmer who 
played hosi to Nikita Khrushchev during 
the Soviet Premier s 1959 visit to the U S 
■>f a heart ailment, in Carroll, Iowa A pi¬ 
oneer in corn growing and cattle-feeding 
techniques, Garst arranged the first sale of 
, US corn seed to the Soviet Union--an 
act that helped ease Fast-West relations 
during the cold war When Khrushchev 
visited Garst’s Coon Rapids farm, he rc- 
, marked, "I have seen today how the slaves 
■ of capitalism live, and they live pretty 
well" Describing himself as a soit of 
. corn belt Brigitte Bardot” for visiting 
Russians. Garst continued to welcome 
them to his farm even during the ’70s 

died. Stanley (“Bucky") Harris, 81, member 
of baseball's Hall of Fame who managed 
h ve major league teams duri ng h is 29-year 
career, of Parkinson’s disease, in Bethes- 
da Md Aftei playing second base for the 
Washington Senators, Harris became the 
: "boy manager” of the team at age 27 and 
led them to the 1924 World Series title 
After that the gentlemanly pilot had a 
flurry of failures, but in 1947 he guided 
' the Yankees to the world championship 
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Market Week 


On a volume of 129,054,540 shares 
the New York Stock Fxchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 52 70, up 2 43 for the week 
ending Nov 11 1977 The Dow'Jones 30 
stock industrial avciage was 845 89, up 
35 95 Standaid & Pool s 500 stock index 
was 95 98, up 4 40 Among significant 
N Y S t stocks 


Stock 

Allied Cbem 
Alum Co Am 
Amer Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 


Net 

Close Change 

43% 4 2% 

44% 4 2% 


Am Motors 

4% 

3« 

3% 

- % 
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61 

59 

60% 

+ 1% 
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47% 

44% 

47% 

3 2% 

Beth Steel 

21% 

19% 

20% 

+ % 

Boeing 

2B Vi 

25'/, 

28% 

+ 2% 
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Cater Irac 

54 
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33% 
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14 

14% 
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33% 

34 

3 % 
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22% 

20% 

22% 
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DuPont 
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Fast Kodak 
Esmork 
Exxon 

Ford Motor 
Gen Dynam 
Gen Eloc 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gen Tel & El 
Ga Pac 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

Int Harv 
Int Paper 
Int lei & Tel 
Johns Man 
K-Mart 
LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil 0.1 
NCR 
Owens III 
PacGas& El 
Pan Am 
PenneyJC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
Proc Gam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
Std Oil Cal 
Terneco 
Texaco Inc 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Car 
US Steel 
UtdTechnol 
Westinghouse 
Wool worth 
Xerox 
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112% 

119% 
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6% 

5% 

6% 

+ % 

55% 

51% 

54% 

+ 3% 

30% 

29% 

30% 
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46 

48% 
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42% 
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52 

47% 

51 

+ 4% 

52% 

50% 

52% 
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30% 

32% 

4 1% 
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32% 
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32% 

f 

30 
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30 
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17% 
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26% 
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4- % 
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17 

4- % 
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28% 

26% 
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7% 

6% 

7% 
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50 
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Who Runs Policy? 

| Nobody, really—except the man in the Oval Office 


D uring its ten months in office, the 
Carter Administration has put to¬ 
gether an economic policymaking 
I apparatus that often seems to be running 
! a Washington replay of the classic Ab- 
I bolt and Costello baseball icutine “Who's 
■ on hrst'’" As the President and his aides 
■ have zigged and zagged— proposing and 
! then abandoning a $50 tax icbate, tout- 
| ing a major tax-reform program, then de- 
! laying it and shifting the emphasis to tax 
| cuts - businessmen, brokers and econom- 
; ic forecasters have complained that the 
! Administration’s economic voice is rnuf- 
i fled and mystifying 

Such criticism is especially stinging to 
an Administration that contains an ai- 
senal of economic brainpower No fewer 
than five Ph D s in economics hold Cab- 
■ inet-level posts The President himself as 
an ex-engineei and farmei-businessman, 
is comfortable with the chdrts and graphs 
that are the raw material of economic pol¬ 
icymaking Says one Council of Economic 
Advisers slaffei Unlike so many law¬ 
yers in government, the President is used 
to thinking in numbers " 

; Nonetheless, the criticism is at least 
| partly justified there is in fact no eco¬ 
nomic adviser who can consistently get 
! the President's ear to set a clear policy 
line Instead, Carter gets his primary busi¬ 
ness and economic intelligence from a 
tight inner ciicle of foui men In rough 
order of present prominence, they are 

Charles Schultze, chan man of the cr.A 
Although temporarily eclipsed last spnng 
after his $50 lebate proposal was dumped. 
Schult/e has regained ins influence Says 
one Administration aide ‘Charlie’s fore- 
j casts of economic progress land on the 
President's desk at the top of the pile " 
Currently, Schultze is urging a new stim¬ 
ulus program to keep the economy from 
j slowing down late next year 
i 

| W. Michael EUumenthal, Treasury Secre- 
| tary He has the predominant voice in for- 
| eign economic decisions but less impact 
| on domestic affairs He now appears to 
! be winning a tax plan that would cut rates 
heavily for corporations as well as indi¬ 
viduals Last week, putting on the record 
what was already known, he told a Sen¬ 
ate committee that the “first priority” of 
Carter's tax bill will be to lower rates, 
and that the measure will be kept “rel¬ 
atively simple to build confidence " That 
apparently means it will contain Little re¬ 
form. as Blumenlhal well knows, the Pres¬ 
ident's intention to propose such tough 


reforms as taxing capital gams at ordi¬ 
nary-income rates has been a prime rea¬ 
son for business anxiety 

Stuart Elkenstat, executive director of 
the Domestic Council The only member 
of this inner circle without an economics 
background, he is ‘ the keeper of the cam¬ 
paign piomtses," as another member de¬ 
scribed him. constantly reminding col¬ 
leagues of the positions that Carter took 
before election Fl/enstai rarely raises his 
voice during discussions of where busi¬ 
ness is heading, but he injects a strong lib¬ 
eral viewpoint when talk turns to issues 
like the Humphrcy-Hawkins full employ¬ 
ment bill, which the Piesident promised 
last week to support 

James McIntyre Jr., acting Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget Mc- 
Intyie. who was Carters state budget di¬ 
rector in Georgid, was at first retiring in 
his new post but he hds gained confidence 
dnd clout and improved his chances of 
staying on past the presentation of the 
1979 budget, due in January In policy de¬ 
bates, he plays the devil’s advocate, con¬ 
tinually arguing against new spending or 
new programs 

Each Tuesday morning these four, to¬ 
gether with representatives fiom the Na¬ 
tional Security Council and the State De¬ 
partment (who speak only on internation 
al questions) meet for breakfast m the 
second-floor executive dining room at the 
Treasury Department For up to two 
hours, usually over a meal of scrambled 
eggs and sausage, they debate policy pri¬ 
orities, Blumenthal presides 

Each month, Blumenthal, Schultze 
and McIntyre lunch with the President 
and Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns Burns also breakfasts weekly with 
Blumenthal Despite that regular contact, 
Burns is not a member of the nner cir¬ 
cle, and his insistence on moderate growth 
is out of step with the Administration's 
current desire to push the economy ahead 
at a faster pace Burns, of course, wields 
great independent power over the nation's 
money supply, last week he reaffirmed his 
determination, despite Administration 
criticism, to throttle back money growth 
in order to “undernourish" inflation 

After receiving information from the 
four key advisers, plus occasional advtce 
from Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps 
or Labor Secretary Ray Marshall, the 
President reaches decisions pretty much 
by himself He rarely meets with the in- 
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ner four as a group, instead he hears them 
out individually, acting as a stern father 
confessor demanding a mountain of doc¬ 
umentation to back up every policy pro¬ 
posal Says one aide “He will decide in 
Schultze's favor on one issue and then in 
Blumenthal’s favor on the next There is 
no principal economic policymaker out¬ 
side the President" 

The amount of detail that the Pres¬ 
ident demands before reaching an eco¬ 
nomic decision has already become 
Washington legend Aides tell stones of 
i arter correcting the addition of tables 
in the Statistical Annex, or reviewing ev¬ 
ery figure on pages dealing with farm- 
pnee supports But m his discussions with 
advisers, no overall presidential economic 
philosophy ever emerges Says Lawrence 
Klein, Caiter's chief economic adviser 
Juting the campaign ‘His economics axe 
totally non-doctrine The President's 
agribusiness experience in Georgia was 
the most important factoi in developing 
ins economic thinking " 

The Administration’s style of policy¬ 
making has spurred many gripes Harold 
Malingren, a Washington business con¬ 
sultant, grouses that "part of the confusion 
on the part of the business community 
comes from the fact that there is no coher¬ 
ent voice coming out of the Administra¬ 
tion Corporate leaders like Du Pont 
( hairman Irving Shapim complain that 
the Oval Office has seemed off limits for 
iiusmess since the exit of Budget Boss Bert 
1 anee Last week Carter responded to 
that criticism by meeting with 25 busi¬ 
nessmen to discuss the economy 

M ost important, critics asseit—cor¬ 
rectly - that on many decisions 
causing gicat economic impact 
the economic adviseis have no voice at all 
01 are overruled Blumenthal and Schult- 
/e had onb marginal influence on the en¬ 
ergy and Social Security reform programs, 
iwo of the most important projects affect¬ 
ing the economy since the Inauguration 
While Schultze has been urging tax cuts, 
those two piograms will hit the economy 
with a double whammy of mullibillion- 
dollar tax hikes that may halt growth Of¬ 
ficials concede the economic impact of 
some programs was not sufficiently taken 
into account but add that only the Presi¬ 
dent can weigh the social as well as eco¬ 
nomic factors in a decision 

During the next few months. Carter 
has the option of changing two key eco¬ 
nomic players because the Federal Re¬ 
serve Chairman and Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget Director appointments 
come up for review But even if the Pres¬ 
ident decides to replace Burns or McIn¬ 
tyre or both, the hydra-headed style of 
economic policymaking is not likely to 
change Says one longtime Carter asso¬ 
ciate “We almost lost the election because 
we didn’t have a chief of staff, and Jim¬ 
my d dn’t change then He’s governed like 
this since he was running Georgia, so 
don’t expect him tochange now " ■ 
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That Tricky Trike Strike 

Dock stoppage annoys but doesn t paralyze 


W ’hat dock strike’’ Now in its second 
month and with a good possibility 
of ending this week, the walkout by long¬ 
shoremen at containei ports from Maine 
to Texas has so far sent no more than a 
ripple through the U S economy It has 
been a strike of a thousand pinpricks—an 
annoying shortage here a raised price 
there Unlike stoppages in major indus¬ 
tries such as coal and steel which threat¬ 
en the nation’s ability to produce the dock 
strike has only slowed or stopped deliv¬ 
eries of hundreds of less-than-vital im¬ 
ported items—Danish hams. French 
wines, foreign cais and Mickey Mouse 
Tricky Trikes 

Big retailers are not much affected 
Their sizable inventories of imported 


pnee of cheese flown in from Luiope 1 
Vet any stnke wreaks some degiee of 
haviic, and the dock stoppage is no ex¬ 
ception In C hicago. some of the display 
props for Caison Pine Scott’s two-week 
promotion of Italian w'ares never ai rived 
Gabriel Industries cannot get battery- 
powcied motors for its 1 rector Sets, Ideal 
Toy, based in New York City, has laid 
off some 200 of its 2,500 woi kers 

Hardest hit is Puerto Rico, which is al¬ 
most entirely dependent on ocean ship¬ 
ping foi its suivival About 80' i of ship¬ 
ments to San Juan from Gulf and East 
Coast ports have been blocked tornento, 
the island's economic development agen¬ 
cy. issued a icpoit saying that at the end 
of the strikes sixth week—about now , 



Container ships with giant cranes tied up at Elizabeth, N.J., pier 

The strike of a thousand pinpricks had little impact on the US economy 


goods were otdered and delivered long be¬ 
fore the strike began and probably aic suf¬ 
ficient to meet demand ihrough Chnst- 
mas Some importers shifted away from 
container ships to break-bulk carrieis 
(conventional freighters) which aie still 
being handled by longshoiemen One day 
last week. New York haibor was titled 
with 54 freighters—half break-bulk and 
being unloaded, half containei i/ed and 
untouched by strikers hands Goods are 
also being shipped in containers through 
West Coast ports, which are not struck 
The increased traffic has taxed facilities 
there, but sellers have still another trade 
route an freight. Pan American's air¬ 
freight business via Kennedy Airport was 
up a third over last October Prices of 
some air-freighted goods have risen to 
cover the added shipping costs Bloom- 
ingdales, the big Manhattan department 
store, has tacked 40e per lb onto the 


—67,000 jobs would be threatened, add¬ 
ing to unemployment that already stands 
at 194,000 At least 60 companies have 
shut down, and 3 million man-days of 
wink have alieady been lost 

At the weekend, negotiations resumed 
between shippers and the International 
Longshoremen's Association amid signs 
of an early settlement Employers made a 
new wage offei but the major stumbling 
block remained container shipping's 
threat to job security Teddy Gleason, the 
I L A s uusly boss, who turned 77 last 
week summoned his 130-man wage-scale 
committee to the new talks, at New 
York s Downtown Athletic, Club, and 
theie were rumors that the shippers weie 
feeling pressures lo enable the walkout to 
end Any deal, howevei. would have to be 
approved by the tank and file so contain¬ 
er will not begin moving immediately 
and the shortages will last a bit longei ■ 
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Taking the Risk Out of Gambling 

At Hurrah's casinos, the bettors take all the chances 


Hu business ot gambling is c raring 
new wlen si tut outside Scsada these duvs. 
uismtis an si lied tiled to open next year in 
Atlantn Cits \ J and there is talk of le¬ 
galising them in Honda and posxihh Sew 
\ork Starting a eusmo however hardly 
pivi s investor s a luense to i >m money, as 
the owners ot some de/uii-ndden Sevada 
operations have distosercd gambling is a 
last-pared tash-heasv business that like 
an vother must he tightly ran to turn a prol- 
it How tightly 1 iMt Corn-gondent John 
('•'in learned hy studying I tar rail s one 
he oldest <tt lelehrared its 40th bn th¬ 
etas (hr 101 and most sueeesshrl \evatla 
gaming torn eras Ihs report 


H urrah's approach It i.igmg ihe 

chaotic business ot 'ling is to 

leave nothing to chance l aliove its 
crowded Reno and Luke loe casinos, 
w here $2 billion changes h unis each veai 
security guards ciawl alon cel catwalks 
and watch loi cheaters 11 ;h one way 
ceiling mmols Neai b> uers match 
bingo winrieis against a c ’pulen/ed list 
of more tnan 4 000 cards Placets whi' 
switch cards, load dice or p-nch bets pose 
a constant thicat to ptoli' 'ity So dtics 
the danget ot thievety l plovees to 

discoui age theft cash fro .ompany s 

3 900 gaming tables and nachines is 
counted undet the waichtui eye ot closed- 
circuit television cameras To prevent 
overstating in the casinos—another po¬ 
tential drain on profits head counts aie 
taken tin the floor every four houis and 


used to compute the numbet of employ¬ 
ees who will he called for each shift 

Hurrah's is liteially run by the book 
More than 50 operations manuals, wul- 
len by executives over the past quailei of 
a cenliny spell out eveiythmg from win¬ 
dow-washing policy to the impoi lance of 
maintaining a businesslike decorum The 
company s pit bosses are lefened to as ad¬ 
ministrator and cocktail waitiesses tak¬ 
ing ordeis at the craps tables die instruct¬ 
ed to call out to the baitendei say ‘Two 
double Scotches toi C instead of shout¬ 
ing the wind ciaps l veiv etfmt is made 
to dispel the lowdy, green eyeshade im¬ 
age of gambling New cioupiers are taught 
the "theory of ciaps, while lwenly-()ne 
dealers ate told to skip their hands and 
hold them upwind when they leave their 
posts to show that thev ate not conceal¬ 
ing any chips Dopaitmenl heads aie re¬ 
quired to wide daily rcpoits on customer 
complaints and answei them by lettei oi 
telephone Other supervisor personnel 
meanwhile prepare nightly lists ot high 
lolleis in the house 

W ’hile such attention to detail enables 
lop management to monitor eveiv 
aspect ot the business n also creates a bh/- 
/atd of papei woik Concedes Chairman 
Bill Haiiah "T he danger is that you can 
become overorgam/ed and start getting 
answers and inhumation that you don l 
ically need It's something we light all 
the time Kn llanah a quiel ex-C'al- 
ifoinian who owns 84' < of the company s 



Gamblers jam blackjack table at Harr ah's casino In Reno 

Going by the book on washing windows, and calling craps a decorous "C 
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stock, fussing over minutiae is a hard hah 
it to break after 40 years Recently he or 
dered a hotel restaurant billboard repaint¬ 
ed after noticing that the rack-of-lamb 
dinner on it "looked raw ’’ At 66, though 
Hartah has begun delegating more de¬ 
cision making to subordinates A dost 
ft lend of many show-business celebrities 
he still helps set entertainment policy at 
the company's two theater-iestaurants 
Acts containing excessive profanity or po¬ 
litical and homosexual jokes are rejected 
explains Harrah, "because we can draw 
plenty of people without them " 

That is no idle boast The 1,600 seals 
m Hariah's showrooms are almost always 
tilled eveiv night, and top perfoimers sell 
out nearly a month m advance a tecent 
John Denver engagement drew 82,000 
telephone-reservation requests in a single 
week During the fiscal year that ended 
June 30. Hairah s hotels averaged a high 
92 1 / occupancy rate and net profit rose 
25 't from 1976 to a record 114 6 million 
on a I t 5 ', increase in revenues which to 
tilled SI61 6 million Unlike many casi¬ 
nos in Las Vegas that catei primarily to 
heavy-spending Laslein gamblers Hal 
nihs lias boosted us earnings an avei 
age til 19*; a veai compounded for more 
than two decades mainly by mass-mei- 
chandising its casinos and shows 1 ast 
veai it spent 1(6 million on promotion 
and brought in more than a quarter of a 
million pations hv bus mostly horn near¬ 
by California Acknowledges Piesidenl 
1 loyd Dyei We aie the Safeway of the 
industiv 

T he supeini.ilket approach, though, is 
slowly giving way to a new opulence 
as Haiiah s lues to upgrade the qualitv 
of its clientele l.ach room ai its recently 
expanded Tahoe hotel cost 1100.000 to 
consliuct and contains two baths with 
, telephones and numatuie Sony TV sets 
, A similar ly posh addition is planned even- 
, luallv toi Reno, where the company faces 
new competition next yeai from two large 
] hotels now undei construction the MC.M 
! Cirand and the Sahaia In still another 
! move designed to boost income, Harruh s 
has begun manufacturing mine $1 one- 
ai med bandits- slot machines that take 
1 a dollai ti> play They produce higher rev- 
j enue pci pull and aie even more prnf- 
| liable than the company's moneymaking 
nickel and dime slots 

j With $50 million in spare cash, Hat- 
j rah's is starting to search elsewheie fin 
! new jackpots On the drawing board at 
corporate headquarters are plans for an 
AusiiuUan casino (“They're the gam- 
blmgest fools in the world down there.' 
says Dyer) and “Hariah’s World.” a Dis- 
ney-like entertainment-gambling com¬ 
plex west of Reno But the company's 
aversion to debt and its insistence on rig¬ 
id conliols over the tiniest details of its 
business mean Hurrah's will probably not 
diversify very fast The odds are heavy 
against its opening a casino in New Jer¬ 
sey any time soon ■ 
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At the Top 
Of the Tower 


Sears picks a middle-line boss 



Telling In front of company headquarters 


W 'hen Sears, Roebuck's profits tum¬ 
bled 28% in 1974, it was all too ob¬ 
vious why Seeking a fashion image, the 
company had been stocking and adver¬ 
tising highct-priced goods, when the re- 
, cession suddenly made shoppers price 
' conscious, Sears was stuck with unsold m- 
■ ventones, and discount merchandisers 
like K mart successfully invaded its old 
middlebrow market Since then. Sears has 
shifted back into its traditional niche be¬ 
tween the low-priced stores and the fash¬ 
ion shops, largely at the urging of Senior 
lixecutive Vice President Edward R Tell¬ 
ing Last week Telling, 58, got his reward 
a committee of directors chose him to take 
! over from Arthur M Wood as chairman 
, and chief executive after Wood retires in 
January at 65 

! Telling beat out four other Sears ex- 
; ecutives, including President Dean Swift, 
i who some thought had the inside track 
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But Swift had been neutral in the fashion 
v tradition battle. Telling strongly sup¬ 
ported the move back to the middle mar¬ 
ket and, since he was boss of all field op¬ 
erations. his voice was decisive Says he 
"We are not Bloomingdale's or K mart 
We are once again back to where people 
feel comfortable with us " The move has 
been a huge success Sears'sales of $15 bil¬ 
lion and profits of $695 million in 1976 
both set recoids In the first half of this 
year, sales jumped 14 6% and profits 63% 
from a year earlier 

Telling, who joined Sears in 1946 as 
a trainee and worked his way up through 
the store-manager ranks, has earlier tri¬ 
umphs to his credit As head of Sears' then 
small eastern division in the 1960s, he 
talked his superiors into a major expan¬ 
sion Sears had traditionally resisted 
building stores in the East - largely, ac¬ 
cording to company legend, because the 
longtime chairman General Robert L 
Wood, once failed to get loans for Seats 
from several New York banks and an¬ 
grily vowed to stay out of that maiket 
The eastern expansion paid off hand¬ 
somely the area today tanks in the lop 
two of Sears five territories for sales 

Personally, Telling is noted for a phe¬ 
nomenal memory, associates insist that he 
can recall the stock numbers of items 
Sears stopped carrying 20 years ago As 
a manager, his style is demanding but not 
abrasive One colleague says that in 25 
years he has nevei heard Telling raise his 
voice That style is well known to store 
managers I-or the past two years Telling 
has been the link between headquarters 
in the 110-story Sears Tower, the world's 
tallest building, and 55 field executives 
and has been noted for tightening man¬ 
agement control Says Telling “With five 
different territories, we were accused of 
being five different companies Strong 
people were running the territories and 
strong people ran headquarters Getting 
corporate directives earned out in the 
field was difficult" Nonetheless, he did 
it. and when he moves into the chairman s 
office, theie wjl be less doubt than evei 
about who is minding the store ■ 

No-Brand 

Groceries 

‘'Sta ndard ’ ’ quality, low price 

I n 66 Chicago-area Jewel Food Stores, 
the items on one stretch of shelf space 
stand m drab contrast to the rest of the 
bnghtly colored, elaborately packaged 
brands The cans and packages, in uni¬ 
formly dull black, white and olive label¬ 
ing, bear only the unadorned name of the 
product—corn flakes, tomato juice, apple¬ 
sauce—in blunt, stencil-like lettering Yet 
these no-name groceries have become hot 
Hems, and they could herald a change in 
the way that Americans shop Reason I 
prices of the generic-name groceries range 


10% to 35% below those of comparable 
brand-name products, and even undercut 
Jewel's Cherry' Valley and Mary Dunbat 
house brands by as much as 15% 

Jewel has been quietly test maikctmg 
the new line for almost ten months, but of- 
fivally announced the program only last 
month Jewel, along with its 59-store af¬ 
filiate, the Star Maiket chain in the Bos¬ 
ton aiea now offers as many as 88 no¬ 
brand pioducts ranging fiom flour to 
laundry detergent To keep puces at rock 
bottom. Jewel and Stai will spend noth¬ 
ing on advertising or promoting the no- 
biand goods They also use the simplest 
packaging (no cellophane windows or 
four-eoloi lithographs on boxes) and lim¬ 
it variety and si/e (generally the pack¬ 
ages aie fairly large) 

T he pioducts ate piovided by the same 
domestic processois that supply the 
chain with its private labels and its well- 
known national brands The food items 
meet all the minimum Government 
requirements for quality and the packag¬ 
es and cans are made and labeled accord¬ 
ing to specifications laid down by Jewel 
The difference is that unlike the major 
brands, which usually demand top-grade 
foodstuffs, the geneue pioducts are the 
cheaper, "standard” quality goods Thus 
the green peas are more pebble-sized than 
petit, the rice is not always whole gram, 
grapefruit sections are broken and peanut 
butter contains specks of peanut skins 
But the prices' An 18-oz jar of no¬ 
name peanut buttei at Jewel costs 34c less 
than Skippy, a 14-oz bottle of no-name 
ketchup costs 22c less than Heinz, and 
25 lbs of dog food sells for $2 80 less than 
Gaines Meal Says Jewel President Wal¬ 
ter Elisha 1 Consumer response has been 
overwhelmingly favorable " That is not 
hyperbole One morning. Star stacked 500 
cases of no-name tuna in twelve of its sub¬ 
urban stores The 6' : -oz cans sold for 59c 
each.r 89c for Star-K ist Though the food 
chain expected the supply to last a week, 
it was sold out by early afternoon ■ 



Shopper picks bramWes s flou r In Boiton 

Pebble-sued peas and broken grapefruit 
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- Energy 


The Uranium Cartel’s Fallout 

Billion-dollar lawsuits are popping up everywhere 


N ormally, Santa ft, N Me\ , Judge 
l.dwin feltei spends his days deal¬ 
ing with burglaries, muggings and an oc¬ 
casional disoice case Bui this month Fel¬ 
ler s courtroom has become center stage 
for more than 200 top corporate inter¬ 
national and antitrust lawyers B> a quirk 
of jui tsdiction Feller is presiding ovei one 
of the iaigest and most complex corpo¬ 
rate lawsuits ever filed in an American 
court a $2 billion-plus action by a New 
Mexico uranium mining company. Unit¬ 
ed Nuclear C'orp , against General Atom¬ 
ic C o , a 50'’r-owned subsidiary of Gulf 
Oil C'orp. foi fraud coercion and 


mg from $9 to $14 per lb could be filled 
only at a huge loss All the time, n now 
claims, officials of both Gulf and General 
Atomic, neither of which were formal car¬ 
tel members, concealed their knowledge 
that Gulfs Canadian subsidiary was help¬ 
ing to drive prices up by participating in 
the cartel United Nucleai now seeks not 
only to have the contracts voided but to 
collect damages of $2 27 billion from G A 
In a countersuit. General Atomic denies 
all allegations and asks that United be 
forced to fulfill the contracts 

The cartels operations are being 
piohed in other couitrooms loo In Rich- 


eign markets, help to push up prices in 
the U S 9 If the courts decide that both an¬ 
swers are yes. Gulf would be open to an¬ 
titrust prosecution by Washington, to pri¬ 
vate suits by any U S buyers of uranium 
who were hurt by the price blowup and 
even, conceivably, to suits by some of the 
30 million-odd U S individuals and busi¬ 
nesses that are paying higher rates for 
electricity because nuclear-power compa¬ 
nies are paying more for uranium In New 
York Stale alone, these increases are ex¬ 
pected to cost customers as much as $ I bil¬ 
lion between now and 1980 

Considciable evidence already exists 
Dunng the past year, a federal grand jury, 
a House subcommittee and a New York 
State legislative office have been investi¬ 
gating the caitel's openitions They have 
turned up documents that tell an amazing 
tale of mai ket rigging The cat tel -known 



breaches of the nation s antitrust laws 
The case, which hasalieady produced 
more than 10.000 exhibits, is a key pail 
of the continuing legal fallout from the op¬ 
erations of the now notorious world uia- 
nium cartel The cartel included compa¬ 
nies from Canada. Australia. Britain, 
France and South Africa, as well as the 
governments of all those countries except 
Britain Gulf Oil, the only known Amer¬ 
ican participant, was represented through 
a Canadian subsidiary The cartel exist¬ 
ed only fiom 1972 to 1975, but it cashed 
in on a bonanza that would make an oplc 
oil minister jealous during those three 
years, world “yellowcake" prices zoomed 
from less than $6 per lb to about $42, 
where they have since remained 

As prices climbed, United Nuclear 
found that contracts it had signed with a 
now defunct Gulf subsidiary and with 
General Atomic to deliver more than 27 
million lbs of uranium at set prices rang- 


mond. Va , federal court 15 of the na¬ 
tions largest electric utilities arc suing 
Westinghousc Fleet! ic, the nation's larg¬ 
est supplier of uranium to private indus- 
tiy They seek to compel Weslinghouse 
to honoi contracts to delivei 65 million 
lbs of uranium at an average price of $10 
per lb Doing so could cost Westinghousc 
as much as $2 6 billion To avoid that loss, 
Westinghousc is using the same argument 
as United Nuclear, that it was victimised 
by the cailcl Meanwhile, Wcstinghouse 
has filed Us own suit in Chicago against 
Gulf and 28 other companies that it says 
were either cartel members or had tics to 
the group Weslinghouse is asking for tri¬ 
ple damages 

All the suits raise two important ques¬ 
tions Did Gulf join the cartel willingly, 
despite its protestations that it was forced 
into the gioup by the Canadian govern¬ 
ment 9 And did the cartel’s operations, 
even though they were confined to for- 


as the Club to its members—was orga 
ni/ed by the C anadian government, ini¬ 
tially to prevent what in 1972 looked like 
an imminent drop in the price of one ol 
( anada x most important export com¬ 
modities At the time the world supply of 
uranium exceeded demand by 40091, ac¬ 
cording to some estimates, and if newly 
discovered deposits in Australia had been 
made available to the world market, de¬ 
mand would have been unlikely to catch 
up with supply until the early 1980s As it 
happened. Australia embargoed uranium 
exports until last August, and the Arab oil 
embaigo of 1973 caused a huge accelera¬ 
tion of demand for uranium from nuclear- 
power plants around the world, so prices 
might have gone up anyway Meanwhile, 
the cartel swung into operation 

The group set up a formal headquar¬ 
ters in Paris, complete with a paid sec¬ 
retariat, policy and operating committees 
and detailed rules for dividing up markets 
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But. dear, a Canadian devil made me do it'" 

and fixing puces Those rules forbade 
members lo share markets or rig prices 
tn Trance, South Africa Australia. Can¬ 
ada and the US.m order to sta> clear of 
U>cal antitrust ailes But whenever a mem- 
'>er company learned of a potential order 
from an outside country- Japan, say, or 
Spain—it had to inform the secretarial 
The cartel would then select a member 
to bid at a price it had set, to preset ve ap¬ 
pearances, another member would be 
chosen to bid at a higher price sure lo be 
i ejected The cartel also imposed penal¬ 
ties on members On one occasion it or¬ 
dered Gulfs Canadian subsidiary to buy 
tOO tons of uranium from an Australian 
company, as a penalty for attempting to 


step into a deal that the cartel had ear- 
liei approved foi the Austialian fum and 
a Japanese customer 

G ulf maintains that it joined under an 
implied threat of being run out of 
Canada, where it has a big uranium-min¬ 
ing operation But some Gulf letters and 
memorandums unearthed by investiga¬ 
tors seem to indicate that the company 
was, at minimum, anxious not to be left 
out One Gulf lawyer wrote a memo in 
June 1972 outlining the potential advan¬ 
tages of membership, and suggesting that 
if the cartel's activities ever came to light 
Gulf could blame eveiything on the Ca¬ 
nadian government Another Gulf officer 


took it on himself to pull together several 
scattered sets of cartel rules into a single 
code of conduct 

What influence the cartel may have 
had on American prices is hard to es¬ 
tablish The group's operations excluded 
the U S . which maintained an import ban 
on foieign uranium fuel until the first of 
this year The ban is now being gradu¬ 
ally phased out Nonetheless, many 
American uranium producers keyed their 
prices to world puces that Gulfs oppo¬ 
nents charge were at least heavily influ¬ 
enced by the cartel 

According lo Gulf, prices in the U S 
were di 1 ven up in lai ge pai t not by the car¬ 
tel but by Us legal opponent Westing- 
house To increase sales of its nuclear re- 
actois. Wesiinghousc offered putchasers 
long-term, low-cost supplies of uranium 
fuel, Lhough it did not own the uranium, 
foi a time it scrambled to buy yellowcake 
wherever possible, and its purchases 
helped to lift the price Gulf Chairman 
Jerry McAfee says sarcastically "The 
company sold short some 60 million 
pounds of uranium and now is attempt¬ 
ing to win court sanction for breaking its 
commitments I think they aie entitled 
to the same right that any commodity 
speculator enjoys when he has badly mis¬ 
judged the market" piesumably mean¬ 
ing the right to so broke 

Whatever the com is rule, the cartel's 
shenanigans are certain to refuel congres¬ 
sional demands that the nation's oil com¬ 
panies divest themselves of their nonpe¬ 
troleum activities At the least, the trials 
will give yet more ammunition to oil-m- 
dustry critics who charge that some of the 
world's largest and most powerful evapo¬ 
rations think they have become a law unto 
themselves ■ 


A Tenth Planet? 

Something new under the sun . 

C harles Kowal lacks the academic cre¬ 
dentials and worldwide renown en¬ 
joyed by many of the other scientists at 
the California Institute of Technology 
Though he is the author of some two doz¬ 
en scientific papers, he has neither a Ph D 
nor a coterie of doting graduate students 
What Kowal, 37. does have is a discern¬ 
ing eye and an insatiable appetite for 
scanning the sky During the past dec¬ 
ade, he has discovered one comet and five 
more that had somehow been "lost,” as 
well as the 13th—and what may prove to 
be the 14th—moon of Jupiter, and 80 su¬ 
pernovas, or exploding stars Last week 
Kowal announced an even more remark¬ 
able sighting a small faint object orbit¬ 
ing the sun between Saturn and Uranus 
It could be the solar system's tenth planet 
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Kowai's latest finding was based 
on photographs taken in mid-October 
through the Hale Obsei vatories’ 122-cm 
(48-in ) Schmidt telescope atop Califoi- 
ma's Mount Palomar A microscopic ex¬ 
amination of photographic plates exposed 
on successive nights revealed a short, faint 
trail of light between the orbits of Saturn 
and Uranus, the object that made it ap¬ 
peared to be moving in ielation to the 
stars that formed the background Ko¬ 
wal promptly called Brian Marsden of the 
Harvard-Smithsoman Center for Astro¬ 
physics in Cambridge, Mass,, for help m 
verifying his discovery Marsden. who 
serves as a clearinghouse for reports of as¬ 
tronomical discoveries, passed the news 
to Tom Gehrels of the University of Ar¬ 
izona Checking plates made a week be¬ 
fore Kowal s shots, Gehrels spotted the 
mysterious light trail, thus confirming the 
finding 

Kowai's observations indicate the ob¬ 
ject is between 160 and 640 kilometers 


! (100 and 400 miles) in diameter —laiger 
j than most of the asteioids that orbit be- 
| tween Mats and Jupiter, but far tinier 
| than the smallest of the nine planets, Mer- 
| cuiy It orbiis the sun in the same plane 
as the planets and is cuirenlly about 1 5 
billion miles from earth Depending upon 
whether its orbital path is nearly circular 
oi highly elliptical, the object could take 
anywhere from 60 to seveial hundred 
years to complete a single circuit 

Then what is Object-Kowal' as it 
has been temporarily dubbed 1 ’ Kowal says 
that his discovery “really doesn't resem¬ 
ble anything else we have seen,' and ten¬ 
tatively dcsciibes the mystery object as a 
■mimplanel " If scientists decide that it 
can indeed qualify as a planet, Kowal, in 
keeping with astronomical tradition, will 
be accorded the honor of pioposing us 
permanent name He already has a name 
in mind But for now he is keeping it se¬ 
cret, saying only that it is "based on tra¬ 
ditional mythology" ■ 
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“Good" v. “Bad” Cholesterol 

At last, a fatty molecule that may help your heart 




C holesteml has been poitra>e<J as a 1 on total cholesterol levels Now they aie 
Kind of coronary time bomb One | being foiced to icconsider that view Some 
study .lflei another has shown that people : icseuiehers believe lipoproteins not only 
w nh the highest concentration of the fat- ! can y off cholesterol but may actually help 
ty molecule in then bloodstreams run the j flush away fatty deposits from plaque on 
greatest risk of atherosclerosis This is the 1 aitenal walls 

buildup of hbrous fatly plaques in the \ If these ideas are indeed correct, any 
blood vessels and a precuisor of heart dis- 1 cholesterol program should be directed at 
ease—the leading cause of death in the > least in part, toward laisrng the supply of 
US Hence, the reduction of blood tor se- | these "good' cholcsieiol-disposmg HDls 
rum) cholesterol has become a prune goal I in the bloodstream, as opposed to the 
of doctors and patients alike Still, physr- j "bad" cholesterol-depositing I Ot.s Some 
cians ha\e been puzzled by one observa- i tactics foi doing that are already avail- 
Uon though some patients show a seem- ! able At Stanford University, researchers 
mgly dangerous level of 
serum cholesterol, they « «„ 

somehow remain immune 
to coronary disease 

Now this paradox ts 
being explained Ponder¬ 
ing data from a rnassne 
study of coronary prob¬ 
lems in five diffeient areas 
--Framingham. Mass , 

Honolulu, San Francisco. 

Evans County, Cia, and 
Albany, N Y -Statisti¬ 
cian Tavia Got don of the 
National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md , 
noticed an unusual corre¬ 
lation Virtually all those 
with heart disease - re¬ 
gardless of age, sex or 
racial background—also 
had reduced levels of a 
substance called high- 
density lipoprotein (HDU 
in their blood By contrast, 

those ftee of atherosclero- “Mr- Cholesterol” and shoppers In TV margarine commercial 

sis showed remarkably cl- Like tin v parbape trucks, hauling it off for disposal 



-hjstwc 


evated HIM counts 

Consisting of molecules of fat, includ¬ 
ing cholesterol, and piotein tightly bound 
together into a single chemical complex 
the -lipoproteins are pan of an intricate 
transport system Among the largest and 
lightest of these globules are the very-low - 
density lipoproteins (VI I)i ) They carry 


have discovered that middle-aged male 
runners have HIM levels nearly 50 r c high¬ 
er than their peers, their levels might be 
mistaken for those of young women, who 
are naturally endowed with more HDl 
and seldom have heart attacks Other 
studies have shown that shedding flab 


some cholesterol but mainly other fats to j and following a diet rich m vegetables 


various parts of the body The slightly 
heavier low-density lipoproteins (inn 
move cholesterol from cell to cell where 


and vegetable oils, but low in red meal 
and dairy products—along with moderate 
drinking (a cocktail or two a day)—can 


it is used to produce sex hoimones among i also elevate not In the future. 


other things Any excess cholesteiol is 
picked up by the heaviest lipoproteins, 
HIM , which, like garbage trucks, haul it off 
to the liver for disposal 

B ecause HDl usually accounts for only 
a small portion of the blood’s 
store of lipoproteins—perhaps no more 
than 20' < m most adults (but as much as 
| 50'’) in infants)-~doctors long felt that it 
| could not have any really significant effect 


may also be used, a compound known 
as PHB (for sodium para-hexadecylam- 
inobenzoate) has been shown by Boston 
j University’s Dr William Hollander to 
I raise HDl, levels in monkeys 

Such measures will not by themselves 
! provide foolproof insurance against ath- 
[ eroselerosis Dr William P Castelli. di- 
l rector of laboratories for the Framingham 
| Heart Studies, advises people to keep a 
| tight rein on their consumption of such 


choleslerol-nch foods as meat, hard 
cheese, eggs and cream 

Castelli also has advice for doctors in 
stead of relying only on total cholesterol 
counts, they should also measure the ratio 
of HDl to other lipoproteins If it is suffi 
ciently high—and there are no other un¬ 
toward signs- -the patient probably runs 
little risk of heart disease ■ 

Blood Bath 

A cure for schizophrenia? 

W 'hat is the cause of schizophrenia ’ 
That question has long stirred pas 
sionatc debate among doctors The most 
common of major mental disorders, 
schizophrenia is in fact not the Dr Je- 
kyll-Mi Hyde split personality of myth 
but a whole family of illnesses charactei- 
;/ed by such distressing symptoms as de 
lusions, disordeied reasoning, hallucinu 
tions, withdrawal and othei bizarie 
behavior In his classic studies the Scot 
tish psychiatrist R D l amg has argued 
almost poetically, that schi/ophienid is 
only a reaction to the insanity around us 
— of parents, family and even six-iety ai 
large Humbug reply more orthodox phy¬ 
sicians who say that schizophrenia is 
most probably a result of a flaw in body 

chemistry 

Fast week the argument was tilled 
sharply in favor of this organic expla¬ 
nation of the disease At the annual meet¬ 
ing ol the Society for Neuroscience in 
Anaheim, Calif. two Califoi nia scientists 
reported that they had isolated a chem¬ 
ical from the blood of schizophrenics that 
may be at the rexit of their illness Drs 
Frank Ervin of UCLA s Ncuropsychi- 
atnc Institute and Roberta Palmour of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
described the substance as a variant of a 
peptide -a short chain of amino acids 
-that belongs to a family of newly dis 
covered opiatc-hke brain hormones called 
endorphins 

Ervin and Palmour emphasize that 
they have no firm proof that the molecule, 
which they have dubbed leu-enderphm, is 
the cause of—or even related to—schizo¬ 
phrenia But if it is, its removal offers pos¬ 
sible treatment for the illness, which ac¬ 
counts for nearly 20*71 of the mental 
patients in U S hospitals 

T he California researchers isolated the 
peptide from material filtered from 
the blood of schizophrenic patients who 
had undergone hemodialysis—blood puri¬ 
fication by kidney machine Of ten pa¬ 
tients studied, seven showed such a pro¬ 
nounced remission of their symptoms that 
they were able to leave the hospital for the 
first time m years In fact, dialysis seems 
so promising that a dozen clinics are now 
planning to begin using it in experimental 
treatment of schizophrenics. • 
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Chi na W ithout Gee Whiz 

One reporter 's technique ■ "incrementalism " 


T here are no flies in China Nor is there 
much theft, bad food or bad manners 
Instead, there are all these photogenic 
peasants singing patriotic songs as led 
Hags snap in the breeze, etc 

Such is the travelogue romanticism 
; hat has dominated much Western report¬ 
ing from China since the Ping Pong diplo¬ 
macy days of 1972, when large numbers of 
visitors were admitted for the first time 
since the Communist takeover in 1949 
Now, however, some revisionism is in 
vogue In the past year such ideologically 
diverse American publications as Com¬ 
mentary (more and more conservative) 
mil the New >ork Review of Books (still 
insistently htseial) have iun pieces critical 
ol conditions in China The occasional 
l S journalist allowed into the country is 
■noie discerning than before about what 
he sees, thanks to a glowing body of schol- 
.ii ly and journalistic reportage Harrison 
Salisbury, foi instance, fiesh from a 
month-long toui of China has been able 
to write in the New York Hines about the 
idurational system boidei strife and oth- 
o subjects with greater depth than he 
,ouk1 during a 1^72 tup He explains 
Ihere was a lot of gee-wht/ reporting 
I hen It was like landing on the moon 
Ol the 39 luieign conespondents 
based in Peking, probably none have been 
’• riling about the “new China with more 
-lepticism lhan the Foionto (ilobe and 
Mail’s Ross 11 (for Howard) Munro 
buice his arrival 2' ; years ago in the Chi¬ 
nese capital, where he is the only resi¬ 
dent North Vmerican journalist. Munro, 
tb, has reported on a Potemkin village in 
Inner Mongolia that he suspected was set 
up to mislead visiting foreigners, pieced 
logether detailed accounts of Peking's 
struggle with trade deficits, and chron¬ 
icled the attempts of Mao s successors to 
icvtse the Chairman's teachings For his 
-nlerprise, Munro was pointedly dropped 
nom a government press trip to Tibet this 
summer Two months ago, he received a 
are official reprimand for "maliciously 
slandering Chairman Mao and the Cen¬ 
tal Committee headed by Chairman 
llua"—though he was never told exactly 
how he had offended 

Munro may now be in line for an- 
ither reprimand The cause a stinging 
'even-part series on human rights in Chi- 
■ia—or the lack of them—that has run in 
the Globe and seven U S dailies In this 
'Cries, Munro’s China appears as an Or¬ 
wellian hell where a citizen can still be ex¬ 
ecuted merely for “preaching counterrev¬ 
olutionary slogans,” where freedom of 
movement and career choice are all but 
nonexistent, and where authorities dis¬ 
ci lminate against relatives of former petty 
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landowners In one telling vignette, Mun¬ 
ro writes of a man who insists that local 
postal clerks read his letters to an over¬ 
seas relative, lest he be accused later of 
being counterrevolutionary C hina. ob¬ 
serves Munro, “in many ways is the most 
tightly controlled nal-on on earth ” 

Raised in Vancouver Munro studied 
political science at Stanfoid University 
and most recently covered politics for 
the Globe from Washington There, as 
in other assignments he became known 


for meticulous rescan.h That has been 
both more imperative and more difficult 
for Munro in Peking for he does not 
read or speak Chinese and often has to 
rely on interpreters Hut as Globe Man¬ 
aging Ldilor Claik I)avey notes. Munro 
icmains ‘ a student in every sense of the 
word ” 

Munro's own term for his reportorial 
style is “inciementalism typically he 
squirrels away all sorts of documents, 
vignettes and conversations that he lat¬ 
er weaves into stories Thus, after months 
of observing coupon-carrying Chinese 
shoppers he is convinced that rationing 
has been far more extensive than the Pe¬ 
king regime admits His report of death 
sentences being handed out for nothing 
more than the use of dissident slogans 
was based on a careful compilation of 


the court notices that occasionally ap- 
I pear throughout China Says Munro 
j “Incrementalism is the only way I know 
of ovcicoming the problem of limited 
access to Chinese life ” 

Many of Munro’s dispatches are ac¬ 
companied by pictures taken by his wife 
Julie They have not experienced the in¬ 
timidation that is sometimes inflicted 
upon Western correspondents in Moscow, 
where the government has been known 
to harass foreign reporters (it expelled an 
American journalist on currency-viola¬ 
tion charges earlier this year) When the 
C hinese want to express then displeasure 
with a correspondent they do so simply 
by ignoring him--and living in Peking 
without access to the bureaucracy or per¬ 


mission to travel can be like being strand¬ 
ed on some barren planet 

Munro is concerned that “in general, 
we resident correspondents worry too 
much about getting our next trip just as 
outside journalists worry about getting 
their next visas This sometimes leads to 
an almost unconscious self-censorship" 
Munro's own reports have not all been 
critical of China He marveled last year 
at a grain harvest he was allowed to join, 
and even his human rights senes contains 
kind words for the leniency with which 
the Chinese sometimes handle people ac¬ 
cused of nonpoimcal crimes As foi his 
stones aboui the less engaging aspects of 
Chinese life. Munro claims no bias other 
lhan his commitment to objectivity ‘I 
wasn't looking for that sort of thing," he 
says "itjusthumeintheeye ’ 



Doing as the Pekingese do: the Globe and Malt % Ross H. Munro cycling through the city 

For some, il r un be like beirift stranded on the surfate of a barren planet 








Experimental vintner and vinlfera enthusiast Treville Lawrence in his wine cellar in The Plains, Va. 


Living 

Shaking California’s Throne 

Good vineyards are popping out all over 


T homas Jefferson, who knew well the 
w'ines of I ranee and Italy, dreamed 
of growing gteal \mtages in Virginia To 
no avail European vines, planted by Ital¬ 
ian workers at his estate near C hurlolles- 
ville sis>n succumbed to invests and dis¬ 
ease lor almivst two centimes it was 
considered impossible to taise in the Last 
South 01 Midwest - anywhete save Cal¬ 
ifornia- anv vine but the American I'mi 
lahruuu whose fermented grapes have 
an acid musky, ’foxy flavor 

Now on Jefferson’s old acreage. l'i- 
m um/t’ia. the noble vine of Europe, is 
being grown These vines arid I rench- 
>\inet ican hyhi ids, crossbreeds developed 
foi mote changeable climes, are also be 
ing cultivated in at least 27 other stales 
and yielding serious (able wines T hey are 
not and never will he l a files or Cot¬ 
tons but they ate at least comparable to 
the local wines of f ranee, and at best may 
prove in time lobe fai superior 

leffcrson’s vision is being realized 
through science the adaptation of distin¬ 
guished vines that will survive cold cli- j 
mates and disease and through art the 
translation of grapes into wine Eminent 
wine scientists, from Emile Peynaud of 
Bordeaux to Maynard Amerine of the 
Univeisity of California have paved the 
way At great expense and with the priest¬ 
ly dedication that produced the vintages 
of Europe then test tubes are being trans¬ 
lated into bottles by a new breed of Amer¬ 
ican winemaker 

On a i ecent U S tour, Helmut Beck- 


ei, a West Gel man oenologist and a foun¬ 
der of the German Wine Academy re¬ 
ported ‘ Without doubt, the wine grape 
can be grown in almost all pails of the 
U S , with the exception of Alaska Cal¬ 
ifornia’s pnvilogc to be the only vinifeia 
gi ape-growing area does not exist any 
more ’ He added ’’The states of Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, Ohio, Michigan, New 
York, Indiana, Pennsylvania and others 
aie shaking the throne of California by 
competing with their tine quality and 
fruity wines Iwhose] freshness and ele¬ 
gance aie a challenge to all of us ” 

Indeed, while California produces six 
of every ten bottles of table wine con 
sumed in the l 1 S and has doubled its pro¬ 
duction m a decade wineries in everv 
othei grape-growing state command a fa¬ 
natic following- even for the vintages 
that can he admired only for pricey pte- 
sumpiiiousncss Experts believe that the 
good ones aie here to slay, that this is. in 
everv sense, a growth industry 

The market is there US wine con¬ 
sumption has increased by almost 60' < 
in thus decade This year or next, for the 
first time, Ameileans will down more 
wine than hard liquor * Wine already out¬ 
sells spirits in nine states An/ona, Cal¬ 
ifornia, Idaho. New Jersey. New Mexi¬ 
co New York. Oregon, Rhode Island and 
Washington 

What might be called the new 

'1 ven vo, American wmt, consumption is relatively 
minuscule ;t 8 gal per person annually) compared 
with Italy’s (30 gal I and l ranee’s <27 gal) 


C hateaux Peorias aie largely the fruit nl 
one man’s work Konstantin frank, 78. a 
Russian of Alsatian aneestty whose fam¬ 
ily had tended wines for more than 500 
years With Soviet university degrees in 
viticulture and oenology he had the te¬ 
merity to plant 2,000 acres of vintfera in, 
of all places Odessa where winter tem¬ 
peratures plunge to —40 E - a eountrv 
whete says Etank, "il you make spit, n 
will freeze befote it hits giound ” Moving 
with his family to the US in 1951 he 
was disappointed by many of the wines 
that were being produced by the big New 
York Slate companies Made basically of 
labrusca many of these wines were wa- 
teted, sugared and tai led out with as much 
as 25'J California wine shipped in bv 
tank car-and legally sold as New York 
State wine 

I l had been assumed for centuries that 
European vines could not survive the 
Northeast's killing winters Grafting var¬ 
ietal vines on hardy Canadian r<x>tstock 
Frank proved to New York vintners and 
other aspirants in Virginia, Michigan 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. Texas, Ai kansas and 
elsewhere that a noble gi ape could indeed 
be grown outside California's kindly cli 
mate Frank, who immigrated to this 
country with $7 in his pocket, is now 
worth $5 million and has his own 78-acre 
vineyaid in the munificent Finger Lakes 
district of upstate New York 

Thus, theoretically at least, the adapt¬ 
ed Vttis vintfera can be grown just about 
anywhere from Odessa, USSR , to Odes¬ 
sa, Texas Another missionary for its 
widespread propagation is Treville Law¬ 
rence. who runs an experimental vineyard 
in The Plains, Va Says he firmly "The 
key to quality is vintfera There is no othet 
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All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is horn, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies Tiger and 
turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog, the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. Ucv 

Contributions 1110 Merges, Switzerland This appeal has been donated by friends of the Fund 




LouisaMargrave, with son, testing wine 

Inpres sive hints of the future 


\, ,tv to make a good wine Other wines are 
simply hamburger wines ' Among the \i- 
tious anstoerats that are fiounshing in 
many of the wine-growing states Cabet- 
nel Sauvignon the soul of the great red 
Bordeaux. Pinot Non. the heart of red 
Buigundies and a major source of cham¬ 
pagne Sauwgnon Blanc whence flow 
Bordeaux s finest whites and those of the 
I one. C'haidonnay, the esprit of all fine 
white Burgundies and Riesling, the small 
u How grape ftoin which come the classic 
wines of Moselle Alsace and the Rhine 
It may be possible, but in legions with 
'hoit glowing seasons and brutal winters, 
many winemakers ---pate Dr I rank -do 
not find it practical to grow Vms viru¬ 
lent They compromise with hybrid sines, 
developed in Fiance and the US over 
ihe past c« Mury. that aie lough enough 
to survive neaily anything but an atomic 
blast The most successful strains—whose 
names ate listed on an honest bottle—in¬ 
clude Seyxal blanc, Baco non, Marechal 
I oeh, Aurore Leon Millot. Chancellor, 
<. helois, Villard and Vidal They have 
been a major force in the vineyarding of 
America The hero of the hybrids is Phil¬ 
ip Wagner, who imported the first of these 
vines and grows them in his Boordy Vine¬ 
yard near Balnmoie Wagnei ts in fact 
more committed to growing vines than 
making wines, and has helped seed huge 
acies of farmland with his hardy hybrids 

T he growing and making of wines can 
be a hobby for some f or the most 
part, however, the new challengers are 
businessmen who figure on a solid cash re¬ 
turn on their liquid investment Regard¬ 
less of the cost of the land, it may take at 
least S1.300 an acre to plant the good vines 
—though the return can be bountiful 
around 3,000 bottles The further cost of 
femlnung, weeding, spraying, pruning, 
picking, vinification and bottling makes 
wme a costly enterprise Then add the tn- 


Living 

vestment in sophisticated equipment a 
single stainless-steel 1.000-gal vat can 
soak the vintner for some $6,000 

Small wonder that most of the 
Chateaux Peoria enterprises are tiny by 
California standards and much of their 
wine is sold locally often on their own 
picmises Few have moie than 100 acres 
in vines (On the other hand, Burgundy's 
La Romanee-Conti vineyard, one of the 
W'oild's most justly famed, encompasses 
barely 4/ 2 acres ) Some of their owncis, 
and professional oenologists. point out 
that the soil and micioclimate in, say. 
parts of Massachusetts and Michigan aie 
tn many ways closer to the gieat wine¬ 
growing legions of Fuiopc than aie over¬ 
heated California's Writes Anthony Spi- 
na/zola, a wine columnist lor the Boston 
Globe "The greatest w ine has always been 
made where the vine is at us extreme cli¬ 
matically. when the grape is right on the 
edge of itsenduiance " 

Among the dozens of widely scat¬ 
tered Chateaux Peonas that boast some 
distinction 

Hargrave, a Long Island vineyard that 
only five years ago was a 66-aeie potato 
fatm, was founded by Alex Hargrave, 31 
who holds a Harvard MA tn Chinese 
studies, with the help of his wife Louisa, 
who studied wine chemistry, and his 
hiother C'hailes The Hargraves plant 
only vinifera. no hybrids Remarked Alex 
"If you can grow avocados why grow 
brusscls sprouts’ In spite of the Har- 
giaves' recently planted vines and inexpe¬ 
rience, their Sauvignon blanc was given 
top rating among New York wines tasted 
recently by Wine Author Alexis BespalofF 
(The Fireside Book of Wme) and Vintage 
Magazine Publishei Philip Seldon Seldon ( 
was also "impressed with the hints of the i 
future” in the Hatgtaxes’ Pinot Notr ) 

Wiederkehr was named for Johann Wie- | 
deikehi, who settled in Altus, Aik , in the 
1880s because the O/ai k Mountain coun¬ 
try reminded him of his native Switzer¬ 
land Johann planted native Concords 
and Delawares, but in 1958 his grandson 
Alcum, now 43, began experimenting 
with vmtfera and las', year sold 10,000 gal 
of such wines as Cabet net Sauvignon and 
Ciewur/traminer, some of them in his own 
A Ipme-sty le restaui an i 

Tabor Hill was founded in 1968 in Bu¬ 
chanan, Mich . by 1 eonard Olson, then a 
26-year-old steel salesman “When we 
started with our vmilera, the local farm¬ 
ers said we were full of prunes, that it 
wouldn't work" Yet a 1971 Tabor Hill 
Vidal blanc was served in the White 
House by Michigander Gerald R Fotd 
Though Olson and his partners are still 
struggling financially they have visions 
of a mini-Napa Valley on the shores of 
Lake Michigan 

Moredyth, near Middleburg, Va, has 
been growing hybrids only since 1975 and 


already produces 85,000 bottles a year 
Says Owner Archie Smith ‘ We re scll- 
| ing almost as quickly as we can get it out " 
Nearby Piedmont is the state's first com¬ 
mercial vinifeia winery, and expects to 
double its capacity ovei the next two 
years Both Meiedyth and Piedmont used 
to be cattle farms Says Piedmont's man- i 
ager, Jim Cockrell, 35. who over the past I 
four yeais oveisaw the transition from I 
cattle farm to vineyaid “It sure beats 
milking cows twice a day ' 

Benmarl, a Hudson Valley vineyard was 
first planted in the mid-1800s and replant¬ 
ed in the 60s Its new vintner, who grows 
both hybtids and vinifera, is Mark Mil¬ 
ler. 58, a formei magazine lllustialor He 
has successfully financed his operation by 
forming a Societe des Vtgnerons, a group 
of people who for an initial fee as high as 
$500, plus up to $50 a year, buy "vine- 
nghtx"~two vines—and are entitled to 
twelve hollies of Bemnail wine annually 
The 900 members of the societe also get 
first choice on all other Benmarl wines 
A thusty lot, they bought up 18,000 gal 
last year 

Wine, like every other form of art and 
artifice stands or slumps on manners 
These new American vintages are well- 
trained they do not speak out of turn 
They await parental approval They are 
infants Alexis Lichtne, a wme grower, 
shipper and guru <The ,\ew Encyclopedia 
oj H'mes A Spirits), observes lhal it has 
taken 20 centuries for the wines of Eu¬ 
rope to evolve Says he “All it takes is 
time, trial and a great measure of good 
luck " To which, in the U S, might be 
added patience, faith, cuuosity and quite 
afewdotluib ■ 



The PhlUpWagnera with their Boordy wine 

Heroes of the hardy hybrids 
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Going Our Own Way—at 65 m.p.h. 


Hi 


T he President was back on the air last week with his favorite 
sermon "We simply use too much —and waste too much 
—eneigy ' Once again, almost wistfully, he beseeched the Amer¬ 
ican people to cut back conserve It therefore seems timely to 
ask an essential question Is it realistic to expect a society such as 
the U S —democratic, individualistic, competitive,diverse.skep¬ 
tical, market oriented -to display a sudden show of self-disci- 
phne and self-sacrifice in response to the President's plea'* Pop¬ 
ular reaction so far suggests that the answer is a plain no After 
all, the A met lean people until now have treated the energy crisis 
as though it were the moral equivalent of ants at a picnic 
The nation's energy binge has gone on _ 

without significant letup Token fuel-saving y' 
gestures have been widespread, and it may ' * 

be that most Americans have actually'! . 

turned back the thermostat a notch now and \’V -- /"*■ 
then or switched off a needless light Still, * ,• r /jL 

through last summer America had managed £ r ' - ^ “ 

to use and import more fuel by fai than ' + ■ytt- 
ever before ' L**<f 

The trend could hardly have suipused ' 
anyone attentive to the moie visible facts 
of 1977 City dwellers arc still accustomed r / 
to seeing office buildings lit up long after \ • ( J* 

the workers have gone home Luxury-lov- !• I •ff-j 

ing Americans arc constantly raising their > ■ i 1 ‘1 , 
purchases and use of electrical appliances 
Indeed demands for electricity have recent- 
ly strained utilities sufficiently to achieve 
major blackouts here and there New struc- 
tures with solar-energy devices have re- 

mained almost as exotic as ever Nobody-- 5 — 

seems to be considering an encme of the 
dimmed-out Christmas that marked the ancient time of the oil 
embargo This Christmas may well burn record wattage 

The picture is scarcely more sanguine in motorized Amer¬ 
ica ( ertainly gas thrift has not been a preoccupation of motorists 
- -most of whom appear to view speed-limit signs as mere me¬ 
morials to the official 55-m p h limit Many firms and 
oigani/ations have launched car pools, but these frequently fail 
to get solid or even sustaining public support In short, vol¬ 
untary conservation so far has flopped in the two places where 
people waste most energy -buildings and vehicles 

Why have Americans so ignored the energy crisis 1 ’ The most 
common reason seems to be the lack of any motive to do oth¬ 
erwise In spile of the convincing aiguments of experts most 
Americans simply do not believe an energy crisis exists In a Gal¬ 
lup poll last summer, only 38 r f of the people were willing to 
call the energy situation “very serious ” A recent New York 
lime y -CBS poll found that fully 57 r v of Americans just do not 
share President Carter’s concern 

This widespread skepticism peisists alongside, and maybe 
partly as a result of, an inextinguishable American optimism 
- -the belief that the country will somehow solve every prob¬ 
lem I'ogethei, skepticism and optimism thwart all effbits to 
move the public The skeptical citizen. finally, cannot possibly 
see anything to be gained or any self-interest to be served by cut¬ 
ting down on the normal use of energy 

And after all, it is only normal American behavior that 
now seems profligate Self-interest in the 11$ is more than the 
norm, it is the hallowed root of a society that has thrived on the 
notion that the common good lesults when individuals strive to 
get and enjoy as much as they can in a competition umpired 
only by the marketplace It is that notion in action that ac¬ 
counts for the stunning fact that the U S burns up such a dis- 


! proportionate 32 c 'i share of the entire world's energy (while 
I also turning out. it is fair to remembet a similarly dispropor¬ 
tionate 31 r t share of the world’s gross product) 

1 he pressures for the continuation and constant acceler¬ 
ation of the normal American life are immense There is not 
only the stubborn impulse of national habits, in numerous ways 
the Amencan is stimulated to gel more, go more buy more, use 
more and enjoy more—all of which usually bums more energy 
Peer pressure and advertising also help to inspire countless en¬ 
ergy-using activities Status seeking has not ended in the U S 
simply because books about it are no longer popular To many, 

__ the big car remains an object of envious ad- 

motion, and evetywhere Americans stiM 
keep up with the Joneses For their pan 
,, - the Joneses seem to be going off on wcek- 

J'”-' . , v L , i end trips m a gas-guzzling station wagon at 
f .j 65 m p h 

p ■ v Europeans who have scatcet resources 

and a long ludition of scrimping have done 
B picdictably better than Americans in cul- 

B-V ting back fuel use lately Rut the chase aftei 

more is the inevitable expression of an 
1 ‘ V American chaiactei that had crvstalh/ed hv 

vw the time politicians began speaking of m- 

T habitants moie often us consumers than as 

/*’ ^ citizens This chaiactei will not be changed 

by pleaching So what could induce Amei- 
leans to transform their nature and begin se 
i lously conseiving energy 1 ' 

*23 * J ‘ x Specialists in consume! bchavtoi offei 

no magic answeis Psychology Piofessoi 
--Richard Fo\\ of the University of Mary¬ 
land has found that ‘if people are reward¬ 
ed for reducing their dtiving. they will do it ’ Rewaids 1 ’ Money 
prizes of $10 and $15 were given to students who succeeded in 
logging less diiving mileage dunng foxxs expel internal study 
Maybe large organizations could otfei bonus vacations as re¬ 
wards to promote conservation, Foxx suggests 

P sychologist John Cone of the University of West Virginia 
has found that electricity customers tend to cut down if 
they are reminded -constantly, each day—of actual dollars 
spent They fail to respond to a meie general reminder to save 
their money Says( one “What people need is more specific feed¬ 
back about how much [energyl they are really using on a daily 
basis " Americans, in other words, must not merely be told but 
convinced of their self-interest before they will alter their ha¬ 
bitual behavior even in a minor way 

Does this suggest that Americans are incapable of sacrifice 
for the national interest in the eneigy crisis'' Not necessarily Ob¬ 
servers as far back as Alexis de Tocqueville have noted the typ¬ 
ical American's willingness to yield self-interest for the com¬ 
mon good Yet the U S, like every known democracy, tends to 
put off dealing with crisis until a bit after the eleventh hour 
"Americans," as Dean Rusk once said "have a way of doing at 
the end of the day what they don’t want to do at noon " 

The energy problem is different from previous crises Ex¬ 
perts may—and do—see it clearly, but to most Americans it is 
still a mirage Maybe Americans would respond more seriously 
if the threat of rationing seemed more imminent But it is likely 
that people will respond with a vigorous show of will and sac¬ 
rifice only when, by events or a miracle of leadership, the crisis 
is made both credible and unavoidable Then, as usual, Amer¬ 
icans will tend to do energetically what they have no real choice 
but todo — rrmk Tripp* tt 
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Good Ole Boys 

\£ MI-TOUGH 

Directed by Michael Ritchie 

Screenplay by Walter Bernstein 


S emi-Tough may or may not turn out 
to be the year’s best comedy—there's 
Innie Hall to remember and Mel Brooks 
cet to be heard from— but it is without a 
doubt the year's most socially useful film 
Dan Jenkins' bestseller has been slow to 
ieach the screen, and in the intervening 
vcais the subject of his satire — pio foot¬ 
ball s Lombardi era. with all us dark Nix¬ 
onian overtones- has lost some of i*s 
edge Adapter Bernstein and Diiecloi 
Ritchie have found a contemporary lu¬ 
nacy with the same uch possibilities in 




entirely feminine woman who is capa¬ 
ble of being a man's man when the oc¬ 
casion warrants it 

What disturbs the good-natured se¬ 
renity of this trio now is not the spartan 
demands and hope of playing in the 
Super Bowl but the intrusion of self-ie- 
'• aluation There is a special emphasis on 
i an est-like movement called lit AT Shake 
! is convened to it. and his new-found saint- 
j lincss thieatens the stability of the inai- 
! son a non His “seiiousness" turns Bar¬ 
bara Janes head She must be i esc tied 
fiom both HI AI and marriage by Reyn¬ 
olds. who pretends a conversion of his 
own in order to expose the shallowness 
of the movement The Rilchic-Bernstein 
version of an cst semmai is done with 
i marvelous malice, but n is noi their only 
; target Along the way they take on tolf- 
mg, pyramid powet and even something 





k V- 4 
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Buddies KHs Kristofferson and Burt Reynolds suit up in Semi-Tough 

t'he talk is R-rough, bin the pin vet i are nice to hang out with 


die human-potential movement and for 
lhat they earn the gratitude of right think- 
trs everywhere The Kilgore Rangeiettes 
'eally ought to spell out thei’ names be¬ 
tween halves of the Super Bowl 

Jenkins' good ole boy heroes aic just 
the same Billy C lyde Puckett (Burt Reyn¬ 
olds) is still a natively shrewd running 
back with a gift for putting on people 
who think they're smarter than he is be¬ 
cause they don't talk in a Southwest Con¬ 
ference dtawl His toommate and life¬ 
long good buddy. Shake Tiller (Kris 
Knstofferson) is still a sticky-hngeted 
end and an earnest naif They are still 
involved more as pals than as lovers 
i though that, in lime, develops) with Bar¬ 
bara Jane Bookman (Jill C’iayburgh) She 
is a version of that most delicious of Hem¬ 
ingway's conceits—the intelligent and 
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called movagenics which invites its 
adepts to diop down on all fouis and 
crawl aiound looking for their lost cen- 
tei of consciousness as if it weie a cutT 
link that had lolled under the bed In¬ 
deed. the movie's funniest moment oc¬ 
curs when Robeit Picslon a Texas oil¬ 
man who owns the team attempts to 
proselyti/e foi this cult lie has had an 
office built to facilitate piadice of his 
new faith It has a tccny-tiny door you 
can enter only on your knees, a legless 
desk testing on the rug. pictures hung at 
baseboard level 

All the leading players are nice to 
hang out with though Claybutgh who 
blends something of C'aiole Lombard and 
Jean Arthur, deserves special mention 
The script talks R-rough, but there is 
sweetness as well as smartness in it The 


acute observation of cult behavior, not 
to mention the sporting life, suggests pain¬ 
ful research someuheie along the way 
l'he picluie is above all. a principled 
comedy speaking lightly but honestly 
about life as it is- and what it might be 
—m our times That sets Seim rough 
apart from anything else in lecent 
memory Richard Schickel 

Gotta Dance 

THE TURNING POIM 
Directed by Herbert Ross 
Screenplay hv At rhnr Lain cuts 

V fou yield lo l'he /'inning Point leluc- 
tantly knowing well tfi.it it is conning 
you with sentiment with flamboyance 
with sheer slickness The sioiv is an odd 
combination of ‘ Old Acquaintances and 
one of those IV30s musicals m which the 
kid fiom the chorus becomes a star over¬ 
night The old acquaintances in this case 
are actually old rivals—-ballet dancers 
who chose diffeient loads many years 
back and must now deal with the con¬ 
sequences The ambitious one ( Anne Ban¬ 
croft i has become a gieat star is now fad¬ 
ing and lighting it Her fnend (Shu ley 
Mac Lame) may have been as talented 
but she married, had children is running 
a ballet school in Oklahoma Shirley has 
always wondered whether she tixi might 
have been famous it she had slaved on 
with the Company -collectively poi- 
nayed by the American Ballet Theatei 
Meantime her daughter 11 eshe Browne) 
has grown into a talented dancer and 
when the C ompany comes to town she is 
otleied a place w ith il Mother and daugh¬ 
ter head foi Manhattan where the girls 
use is mcleoiic even hv movie standards 
of 40 yc.us ago she shoitly nas the star¬ 
ring role in a new ballet 

That is simply ludicrous More believ- 
ahlv indeed, touchingly the two older 
women aie granted, through the gul the 
oppoilunily to come to terms with some 
unresolved issues Bancroft a would-be 
mentor, must light through her resent¬ 
ment of youth and that ficshness of tal¬ 
ent forwhich no amount of hard-won skill 
can totally compensate As foi Mad aine. 
she comes to see that sht cannot live 
thiough het daughter the life she did not 
choose Both get a chance to work out 
iheir pieviously unspoken grudges, on the 
night of ihc gills picmierc m a knock¬ 
down light on the theater steps 

Director Ross a sometime choreog¬ 
rapher conveys the sweat and hard work 
of dance, the sheer pain of the effort lo ap¬ 
pear effortless Writer Laurents has a sun- 
ilai capacity foi catching the pietcnscs 
and bitchiness of life in a dance compa¬ 
ny These touches lie at the heart of the 
pictures appeal, grounding il in a icality 
that offsets its gee-whi/ness 

Finally there is the dancing Ross has 
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“To be conscious | 

that you are 
ignorant of the I 

facts is a great 
step to knowledge” ! i 

!j 

Beniamin Disraeli 

1804-1881 |! 


Veiv often ignorance of j; 

facts simpK means igiio- ], 

| ranee of their existence |i 
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Browne and Baryshnikov in Turning Point 

‘I lathy hkahte triumph over the odds 


vei> effectively staged n for the camera 
coming closer to the spirit of live perfor- I 
mance than any other film director evei , 
has He is of course, lucky to have Mi¬ 
khail Baryshnikov's spectacular leaps and < 
ardent partnering to shoot In fairness it 1 
should be said that Baryshnikov is also 
lucky, fat more so in his movie debut than 1 
poor Rudolf Nureyev was in 1 alentirio • 
Aside fiom dancing he is requited only ! 
to be se\y --in other words, himself--as j 
he conducts an initiatory affair with 1 es- | 
lie Browne, and that he manages with | 
aplomb In short, he is likable, triumph- ] 
tng over his deficiencies of language just | 
as the movie triumphs ovei its shaky 1 
premise It is hard to imagine anvone j 
with the possible exception of pie-ado- ! 
lescent males, who will not, in the end, i 
lui n on to Iitininy Point - R.S. j 

I 

Fearless Fonz ; 

: HEROES j 

Directed by Jeremy Paul Kagan i 

Screenplay by James Carabatsos \ 

I 

H enry Winkler is the biggest star on j 
prime-time TV and understandably j 
so As Eon/ie the motorcycle-crazy greas- j 
et of Happ i Dues he raises 50s cool to j 
the boiling point The Ton/ is no differ- , 
ent from the heto of any other ABC’ sit- | 
com but Winkler docs not settle for mug- | 
ging his way through the role Instead. | 

, he galvanizes the tube with shrewd com- | 

■ tc liming and swaggering sexuality, he j 
gives the audience Bugs Bunny crossed j 
with James Dean, and each week some j 
1 47 million Americans go wild 

Becoming a movie star is something 
diffeient As such talented TV comics as 
1 Mary Tyler Moore. Carol Burnett and 
1 Dick Van Dyke have learned, high Niel¬ 
sen ratings do not necessarily pave the 
way to a successful film career Televi- 


see stars they can see at home for free 
nor are they fond of watching their f, t . 
vorite performets playing new roles 
Winklei is surely awate of these poten 
tial pitfalls, but he has nonetheless jumped 
into the fray In Heroes. a determined!! 
high-minded movie, he drops his Fon/ie 
mannerisms to play Jack Dunne, a crazy 
Viet Nam veteran who escapes from a 
VA psycho ward to traipse across the 
countrv and find himself 

WTnkler's ambitions are admirable 
His greatest fans are kids and he deserves 
credit for leading them to a film that does 
not pander to the I on/ie hysteria His per¬ 
formance is not bad either He works 
hard, in the manner of an intermediate 
i acting student, and occasionally his chai- 
I actei comes alive The same cannot be 
! said of Heroes T'his him is as flat as an a\ 
i etage made-foi- TV movie, though consul- 
I erably moie pretentious than most 

If Heroes were not so dull it would 
be a cause foi outiage Director Kagan 
and W'ritei Carabatsos borrow fieely from 
other movies - notably It Happened One 
Sight. Morgan', and Five hay i Pin es 
without ever advancing any insights of 
their own, there are mine cute platitudes 
along Jack s road to self-ieah/ation than 
there are toll booths The film s final ten 
mmoles are a mmoi scandal After wast¬ 
ing an audiences lime for two hours the 
movie unleashes a gory, cathartic fantasy 
sequence in which the heio iclives the 
horrors of his Viet Nam combat 

The ruse does not woik in any case, 
for at the end of Heroes one does not pit\ 
the Viet Nam dead so much as the ca¬ 
sualties in the movie's cast <. hief among 
them is Sally I leld the film s love inter 
est and an actress of consideiable skill 
In Heroes she plays a young woman who 
is also on the road to find heiself, but the 
character is so clumsily defined that she 
is a blur upon the screen Hatnson Fold 
the witty Han Solo of Star H'ars fares 
no better— but such is Kagan's touch lhal 
Heroes could probably reduce Robeit 
Redfoid to the stature of Troy Donahue 
l'lespite two mad scenes and numei- 
ous other opportunities to embarrass him¬ 
self, Henry W'mkler does manage to sui- 
vive Heroes— but barely In the fjtuie he 
would be wise to apply the Ton/'s cagey 
bike-riding style to his fledgling movie ca¬ 
reer while T V actors have every right to 
burst out of the 21-in seteen, thev are 
more likely to land safely if they look be¬ 
fore thev leap — Frank Rich 

Tone Deaf 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD 
Directed by Claude l^loueh 
Screenplay by Claude l^etouch 

C laude Lelouch is fascinated by rela¬ 
tionships between people who have 
not actually met and stones that end 
whete most movies begin In And Non 
My Love, he did a trim, romantic film in 


I sion fans don’t like to pay good money to 
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Don’t just 
admire Dimple 

enjoy it. 







GEOBANKING 

The Manufacturers Hanover Way 
of Worldwide Banking 
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Geobanking. 

A massive copper mine in Mexico. 

A nuclear plant for the world's laigest power 
company 

A shipment of grain for Eastern Europe 

Geobanking. 

It is money moving and working around the 
world 

It is the Manufacturers Hanover way of 
worldwide banking 

Unlike most major international banks, 
Manufacturers Hanover does not enter a region 
or a country with a rigid operational philosophy. 

Instead, it adopts a way of banking that works 
best for a particular place at a particular time. 



Geobanking. 

In some countries, it dictates the opening 
f full-service banking offices, such as the 
Manufacturers Hanover branch in Frankfurt. 

In others, it calls for the setting up of a 
pecialized subsidiary, such as Manufacturers 
fanover Asia, Ltd., the Hong Kong 
nerchant bank. 

And elsewhere, it may mean reliance 
>n representative offices working with 
indigenous banking systems to form one 
of the most extensive correspondent 
networks of any U.S. bank. 


Geobanking. 

It is wholly responsive, since it fine-tunes 
banking to national and regional needs 
It is flexible, admitting swift adjustment to 
changes in prevailing conditions 

And Geobanking is synergistic, enabling 
Manufacturers Hanover to marshall strengths 
from the worldwide resources of a$30-billion 
organization 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source-Worldwide. 

Headquarters office: 350 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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which he delayed the meeting of his 1 
eis until the end, showing how their li 
paralleled and even brushed against e. 
other for years In The Good and the li 
he is aftei laigei game As the title i 
plies, he is meditating on moiahty tt 
time a subject not entirely suited to I 
temperament Lelouch fecklessly msr 
on making a film that weirdly has t 
tone—most of the time—of a hg 
entertainment 

Here the distant antagonists are 
crook (Jacques Dulronc) working his w 
up from the small time in pie-Wot 
War II I lance and a cop (Bruno Clei 
et). who is working his way up in the r 
lice burcaueiasy The him dawdles pi 
haps loo long over then eaily strugg 
for advancement On the other hai 
both aie established as men of some i 
cency m then private lives a poini 
be borne in mind once 1 oloucli hna 
at lives at the heait of his him nami 
the war yeais 

The cop goes to vvoik foi the Vic 
government under the impiession tl 
even il the new oidei is in power the i 
criminal oidei will still he up to its u 
dmonal Hicks and in need ol purst 
lie does not seem to notice that his m 
masteis have unconscionably hioaden 
the detmition of criminal Meanwhi 
back in the tin del woi Id ()ccupa(ion spe 
oppoitunny foi Him oik and his p. 

until his common-law wife (Marie 
Jobeill is captured and loituied 
Crerner The detec lives wile (Bngi 
Icisseyi is in tuin taken hostage bv t 
criminals and thieatened with whatev 
fate is visited on the cop s caplr 

This is the films tinning point I 
detectives wife falls foi her cantoi a 
aftei pnsoneis have been exchanged, s 
betrays hei husbands anti-Resislan 
strategy to him Jacques then makes a fi 
mal alliance with the Resistance At vva 
end both lawbieaker and law enforcere 
up with medals -not enliiely deservi 
especially by the lattci 

T he him has an inteiesling story tc» t 
and some nice if lamiliar points 
make about how circumstances c 
change, and change again oui defimtio 
of who is good, who is bad And theie 
something admnable about Lelouch s i 
fusal to overdramati/e the moral qut 
lions that he is examining Yet in the c 
this hurts the film dramatically The 
really is more heie than meets the eye 
this light-minded romantic, with I 
strongly developed taste for period dec 
and graceful cameiawork One may be 
trifle tiled of films and books that pi 
over the sorrow and the pity of how pe 
pie behaved during the German Occur 
tion But we are probably not yet rea' 
for something that too often verges on t 
bouncy in dealing w'lih an inescapat 
tragic era There are good peiformanc 
and affecting moments in this movie, h 
it is deaf to the basic tone of its histoi 
moment — Richard Schirt 
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-Sport 

The Great Belmont Park Sting 

Sot exactly a horse of a different color 


I I was the final event of the day, a cheap 
Jaiming race on the inner-turf track 
,u New York's Belmont Paik With a 
nixed bag of nags running on a spongy 
riass surface, it was not the easiest race 
i,-i bettors to sort out, and by the time 
she field of twelve horses paraded to the 
[>, si. rain was falling steadily So it was 
understandable that many fans had start¬ 
ed to drift toward the exits But some- 
iiung happened during the ninth lace on 


winner "Hi, Doc." the stablehand said 
The salutation was for Dr Maik Geraid, 
veterinarian to Secretariat during that 
Triple Crown wmnei s racing days and a 
familiar face to Belmont baekstretchers 
The chance encounter with the courier 
was to piove very troublesome Three 
weeks later, a Uruguayan newspaperman 
called the Jockey Club steward at Bel¬ 
mont and told him that the horse in the 
winner scircle photograph was not Lebon 



Lebon in the winner’s circle after long-shot victory at Belmont Park 

the horse that was alive tan as tu\t as ht.\ dead double, and now tJte vet is m tiouhlc 


Sept 23 that slopped the exodus and sent 
h.irseplayers back to stare at the tote 
hoard with emious wonderment After 
loading most of the way, a 57-lo-l long- 
>liot Uruguayan lmpoi t named Lebon had 
Nce/ed easily to a four-length win—and 
r.urned $116 for eveiy $2 laid down by 
ho few faithful followers 

As Lebon was led to the winner 's cir- 
• le a handsome man in his early 40s went 
i" the cashier's window to collect his in- 
"•stmentof $l,300in wm tickets and $600 
a show tickets on Lebon The cashier did 
r.ot have the $80,440 payoff those tickets 
*ere worth on hand and told the bettor 
*'u would have to send to the track's main 
■-ifc for additional funds Within a few 
■ 'iinutes, a courier—who doubles as a sta- 
t 'ehand at Belmont—arrived with cash 
3s he handed the money to the clerk, he 
glanced through the window at the big 
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but Cinzano, Uruguay s 1476 Horse of the 
Year That brought Gerard under suspi¬ 
cion of engineering a horsc-swappmg 
“sting " 

In the investigation that ensued and 
is still under way it was learned that 
Lebon. Cin/ano and a thud hoise Bools 
Colonero, were imported to the US In 
Gerard in early June But the day the 
horses arrived at Gerards Muttontown, 
N Y farm. Cin/ano was reported to have 
sufiered massive head injuries m a barn 
accident—the circumstances of which 
have never been explained—-and had to 
be destroyed New York State racing of¬ 
ficials suspect that it was Lebon that was 
destroyed, not Cin/ano, and that C m/a- 
no. a blue-chip coll was run as Lebon 
—a raced-out plodder who had sold at 
auction for $600 a few weeks before Ge¬ 
rard purchased him 


Gerard seems an unlikely candidate 
for such shenanigans As a top track vet¬ 
erinarian. he tended thoroughbreds foi 
some of America's best-known owners 
and trainers But in recent years, Gerard 
has augmented his lucrative practice by 
impoi ling Soulh Amencan horses He 
buys cheap and sells high Lebon was pur - 
chased foi $1 600 tn Uruguay and sold to 
Jack Morgan a former assistant of Ge¬ 
rard s, foi $ 10 000 Some r act ng people be¬ 
came wary of Geraid s activities Says a 
tiamei at one premier stable 'When I 
came to woik here my owner told me 
never to let Geraid in his barns never to 
let him treat our horses 

New Yoik State Racing and Wager¬ 
ing Board Chief William Barry has wid¬ 
ened investigations under way before the 
scandal broke to include computerized 
screening of eveiy owner trainer and 
jockey —some 36 000 people—licensed to 
operate at the state's 15 tiacks One goal 
oi the search to check all links to Ge- 
lard, who invcsligatois think may have 
owned horses racing in the slate through 
front men Vetei mai mns licensed to prac¬ 
tice at state tracks are barred fiom such 
conflict-of-interest ownership 

T hat similar scandals do not occur fie- i 
quently would appear to be a matter j 
ot luck rather than the thoioughnessoflhe j 
identification standards set up by racing ] 
officials Amencan-bred horses are re¬ 
quired to bear lip tattoos in most states j 
However, tattoos olten fade with age and i 
-as was often done by rustlers in the Old 
West - can be alieted The only foolproof • 
form of identification is comparison of the j 
chestnuts oi night eyes homy growths 1 
on the inside of the legs 1 ike linger prints i 
in humans no two sets of night eyes me I 
the same But registration of the night eyes I 
and tattoos is riot made until a horse is , 
bioughl to a track foi racing, not soon al¬ 
ien birth Oniy New York backs icquirc ! 
the expensive mghl-eye procedure 1 

l he Geraid case spotlights a prnb- j 
lem that can only be compounded as ■ 
the numlrer of tracks and official lacing ; 
days tnerease In lecent years New York 
Stale has expanded us racing season from j 
258 clays in 1973 to 302 days this year . 
I he demand for horses to fill expanding ■ 
meetings - and the opportunity for swaps : 
and swindles - glows with each addition- i 
al racing day making it difficult for har- . 
tied stewards and security investigators ! 
to keep tabs on all thoroughbreds i he i 
growth of exotic betting devices super . 
fectas and the like with then huge pay- ! 
offs represents an additional impetus to i 
or coked horsemen Perhaps the only ones 1 
within the racing community to henetii i 
fiom the latest scandal are the bookies ; 
Says one oddsmakei 11 s very grxxl for 

business Lvery tout around is telling i 
guys. Hey listen, I know something | 
about this horse It's not really the j 
horse ■ : 





The Sexes 
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Tact I think it's someiimes a good idea 1 
feel people have a right to do what they 
want in their own private quarters But I 
dim t like to see sex being peddled on the 
streets We had motheis in the neighbor - 
i hood being accosted simply because they 
ftei at least a decade of the famous j ate increasingly vociferous On all sides i happened to be women ” Mrs Ellis oi- 
i Sexual Revolution it is often assumed ■ theie ate doubts and misgivings 


The New Morality 

An exclusive poll on what Americans really think about sex 


that most Amencuns have enteied a slate 
known as the New Morality It is a con¬ 
dition in which pleasure is the pnnciple 
living Mi sin is no sin and more or lessany- 
ihing, between consenting adults, goes 
Yet although some obseivers have pio- 
claimed the revolution inumphant. new 
battles keep breaking out F samples 
► In St Paul, where Planned Parenthood 
opened a new headquarters and a clinic 
for abcntions and birth control the build- 


Listen to a few people talking "When 
i I first told my patents I had a new room- 
! mate, they immediately knew what was 
‘ going on ” says Kathy Lance 37, a grad- 
j uale student in education who has been 
! living with a man in 1 aw rente Kans 
for the past year "My mother's first woids 
j weie 'Don't do all the cooking and clean- 
1 mg' But she was veiy disappointed She 


ing was doused with gasoline 
and set afire earlier this year 
Rebuilt, it now is being picket¬ 
ed daily Says Tom Webbei, ex¬ 
ecutive ductloi of Planned Par¬ 
enthood of Minnesota ‘7 hey 
say the tosary heie ’They chant 
it in a circle on our fiont side¬ 
walk A nun even splashed oui 
building with holy water My life 
has been threatened a number 
of times all in the name of a 
higher morality ' 

► Los Angeles, once in the van¬ 
guard ol public hedonism has 
imposed a temporalv moratori¬ 
um on new sex movie theaters 
pornographic bookstores and 
massage parlors Undei the re¬ 
vised zoning rules which were 
modeled on a Detroit ordinance 
that has been copied in a num¬ 
ber of other cities, no such busi¬ 
ness may open within 1,000 feet 
of a similar business or within 
500 feet ol a residential area, 
schtxil, chuich or park 

► In Atlanta Judge William Al¬ 
exander ot the Fulton County 
StateC ourt oldercd Larry Tlynt. 
publisher of Hustler to stand tri¬ 
al on chaiges ol disseminating 
obscene material I Is nr who 
faces similar chaiges in neigh¬ 
boring Gwinnett County is free on bail 
while appealing a seven- to 25-year sen¬ 
tence in Cincinnati The new trials could 
mean added penalties of up to 17 yeats 

Aftei an eta of revolution, is a coun¬ 
terrevolution under way’’ Is it even pos¬ 
sible that the revolution never really 
succeeded, that much of Amenta watched 
the New Morality -voyeunstically 


gani/ed het neighbors and picketed pros¬ 
titutes and a motel they frequented Re¬ 
sult a police raid. 19 arrests 

'Intellectually. I think it s fine to sleep 
atound says Linda Gams 25, a teacher 
who lived with her husband Bob for a 
year befoie marrying him two years ago 
"But emotionally 1 d be very, very upset 
it Bob slept with another woman 1 wish 
I could be more libeiated about this I al- 
just feels that it's not really light She likes i ways felt 1 had conquered this until I start- 
to say things like With yout brains you ! ed living with Bob and got dependent on 

\ him It's a definite split in me ” 
j' "A lot of people accept m- 
|i tellcciually that then spouse will 
p probably have an extramarital 
paffair.' says Joan who was mar- 
!*. i led to a l hicugo psychologist 
[, who often advixated open mar - 
r nage She look him at his woid 
'valid had an affan When he 
!, found out it hioke up the rnai 
Jnage Says Joan Its easy lobe 
glib about n when its not hap¬ 
pening Us you 

One theme emeiges thiougli 
C all such comments the existence 
' of a residual respect lot the 
■ milch-maligned institutions of 
• marriage and family, and the 
, personal commitment implied in 
those institutions Adultciy is of 
' ten frowned on asa betrayal and 
an illegitimate birth is regarded 
as an act of mcsponsibiiity 

Afiei devlinmg 10 't be¬ 
tween 1972 and 1976, the rate 
of mamages is now using (the 
279 000 June brides this year 
made up the largest such gicup 
since 10601 Though the divorce 
rale is still climbing so is the 
rate of remarriages 1 he number 
of people marrying for a second 
1 time has roughly tupled since 
I960 And the people who have 
taken to living together (some 1 3 mil¬ 
lion. up I00'7 since 1970, but the Census 
Bureau does not make any effort to as¬ 
certain whether such cohabitation in- 
I daughter but I don't wapi to see it. and I i voices sexual relations or not) aie inclined 



'Dailiniv will sou will von \hate with rue the whole middle 
r Ian fault trip ‘ 


should be using your college education 
She would like for me to teach school 
then gel mamed and have children " 

"I know what is going on with my 


j don l want to discuss it with her ' says 
I Harry who lives near Detroit llisdaugh- 
I ter age 26, now lives in New Yoik "This 
generation has no qualms about sharing 


without abandoning the Old Morality'’ ] a bed loom before marriage I accept the 


Recent yeats undeniably have brought 
major changes to America’s social pat¬ 
terns. most notably a greatei openness 
about sex and a-gicaier acceptance of pre¬ 
marital sex. homosexuality and abortion 
But young people who favoi the new stan¬ 
dards are still paying a high pi ice in fam¬ 
ily conflicts, and conservative protesters 


righl of young women to make thal de¬ 
cision. but I don't see that they aie much 
happier And it’s very difficult for me I 
have a lot of personal feelings on it 

"Young people living togethei before 
marriage doesn't disturb me at all," says 
Mary K Ellis. 60, a Detroit housewife, 
mother of two grandmother of five "In 


to talk about their loyalty to each othet 
in much the same tones thal newlyweds 
once used Indeed, to the extent that co¬ 
habitation is now widely accepted as a 
fact of life, it is a modern version of the 
old viev thal sex among the young was 
tacitly permissible if they were planning 
to get married or at least were in love It 
was sex between strangers, sex for the 
sport of it. sex for money that always 
aroused the strongest opposition—and 
still does 

Says Sol Gordon, director of the In- 
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I'hewus wediessed w/ialvn i rad. how we darned - eienthuw about u\i\tommy 
lunk I’Mi’pi oftourse in 


I whether such Actions weie moially wrung 
; or not a motal issue On most issues the 
*| answers weie stern ones 
21 Is it morally wtong foi a mairied man 
?: to lie unfaithful to his wife'’ Yes said a 
■ I solid . Is it morally wrong foi a mui- 
rted woman to he unfaithful to her hus- 
., hand' Severn)-nine peiccnt condemned 
"j it l\V omen ate goneially more consersa 
live than men on these issues pei haps be- 
' : cause. as one woman ohset ved, ‘ they usu- 
ally have to pay the consequences' They 
,■ 1 aie even as quick to apply the double stan- 
daid ii like men. women condemned 
'I female adulteiy moie than maleadultery ) 
The worst sin ot all is when couples ex- 
| change partners HI , of eseivonc ques- 
; tioned condemned it 

I s it moially wrong loi tecn-ageis to have 
sex lelations’ Yes said (>’■ I hose un¬ 
der age 25 disagieed, h> a vole ol <>0 ‘, to 
14'. hut they weie shouted down as in 
real life, hv then parents [he condcm 


■Mule loi Family Rese.irch and I ctuca- 
■ion at S\iacuse Lrmersiis Iheies a 
highlv nuiral ticiid among college stu¬ 
dents influenced hv the womens libei- 
ation movement One of young peoples 
primalv interests is love tailing in love 
and getting maitied That s a new phe¬ 
nomenon hoi ihe lust time in history 
more people mas he getting mumcdjusl 
lor lose than lor other ic.as.ms Donald 
Johnson, psychologist at ihc lumeixiiv 
ottoloiado stesasimil.il trend Says he 
1 he promise mt v concept is dying out like 
cia/s I'euple aie talking about lidehty 
ll s a levokilion against loneliness 

Why shouldn't we be togethei 
we'ic sets much in lose’ savs Pamela 
Hudak 21 a Boston seciol.trv who has 


to confess is that while they aie talking 
mine openly about sex they arc increas¬ 
ingly confused about the moral values in- 
solved 1 ullv 6S'. agieed with the state¬ 
ment that its a lot bcltei to have more 
openness about things like sex homosex¬ 
uality picmaiital and extramarital rela¬ 
tions But 61felt that ‘it s getting haid- 
ei and hardei to know what's tight and 
whats wrong these da\s Of these peo¬ 
ple whom Ihc Yankclosich suisev c.tt- 
egon/edas 'moially confused the high- 
esl incidence occuned among those ovei 
50 i65 - , i and suipiisingly among those 
under 2S (MV. I 

I he pollsteis asked people to make judg¬ 
ments on a series of actions, deciding 


nation lose to a hgureol 72‘ < among those 
aged 35 to 49 and tc' SO 1 , among those 
over 50 

Patents appatemly sullei lev illu¬ 
sions howevei. about how much clfect 
then frowning will have \bout ihiee 
quaitcis appiovc of classioom discussions 
of sex lelations even before high sclnxrl 
and more than Ihiec-qu.iileis think par 
ents aie doing the light thing' in m- 
vtiucting then own lecn-age childien 
about the use ot couliaceptivcs Still, thev 
keep hoping When asked at what age it 
is permissible foi a single voting nun 
to start having sex 34' said he should 
wait until marriage and 20'. were not 
sure lorty-two percent thought voting 
women should wail until niamagc and 


lived lor moie than a sear with Ileih \V u- 
len 27 W e’re faithful to eaeh othei We 
never cheat Bu 1 leally don’t want to 
get married light now 1 want to wait and 
see where my careei goes 

T o find what Americans today really 
think alxrut the vciy basic but infi¬ 
nitely complex questions of sexual mo¬ 
rality. TlMt commissioned the lirm of 
Yankelovich Skelly & White which reg- 
ulaily conducts Hmi s polls of voters po¬ 
litical, social and economic views, to un¬ 
dertake a special survey Yankelovich 
.nterviewers questioned I 044 legisicred 
voters a group representative of various 
regions races ages and religious groups 
in proper!lion to the nationwide hgutes 
for those same groups Thus 14' < came 
from the Pacific C oast stales. 10'. were 
between 21 and 24 years old, 34' < had 
only a high school education, 29'. were 
Roman Catholic, 72'1 were mairied 

W'hat percent ever tell the whole truth 
when questioned about various aspects of 
sex is harder to determine In any case 
the poll did not ask people about then sex¬ 
ual practices, only about what they 



thought 

One thing most Americans are ready "1 just don V know if an Abelard-Helol.se relationship hus it toi the lonp haul 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 


You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America 

Americans started her happiness Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall Now they send the 
meals - the U S Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin Amenca to Africa and Asia 9 Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build if we do what we know 
is right 9 All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program Give as much as you can 


\Uike chech s out to 
CARE (tax deduct.Die) 


CAKE 

6G0 First Avenue 
New York, NY IOOiS 
or local offices 



The Sexes 

24% were not sure (A 1976 survey of ac¬ 
tual practice indicated that 55% of un¬ 
man led women had had intei course bv 
age 19 Tor men of that age, the estimates 
run to at least 85% ) 

Is it morally wrong for couples who 
| are not marned to live together 9 No, said 
52% This is the only category of ‘lib¬ 
erated’ sexual behavior asked about in 
the poll that was accepted by a majority 
—however thin—and that is because ot 
large approval among men and the young 
For 51 % of women, living together is still 
considered morally wiong. as it is among 
52% of those between 35 and 49 And 
the acceptance of cohabitation does not 
necessarily lead to the acceptance of il¬ 
legitimate children Seventy percent of all 
those polled disapproved of having chil¬ 
dren without formal marriage 

Putting aside the word moral, the in¬ 
terviewers then listed a numbei of prac¬ 
tices and asked whether they had become 
‘acceptable at least for other people, even 
if not for yourself” Once again, a majoi- 
liy found many things unacceptable nude 
bathing beaches (61% I, massage parlors 
160'i), male nudity in movies (59% I, fe 
male nudity in movies 154'I) topless wait¬ 
resses in nightclubs (51' I) 

O n each of the Yankelovich questions 
there aie wide divisions between 
groups Just as men tend to be more lib¬ 
eral or permissive than women. Catholics 
are more liberal than Protestants The 
Northeast and the West are the most lib¬ 
eral areas the South the least so The 
young, as always, are far more easygoing 
than the old and the college-educated 
nunc than those without a college edu¬ 
cation On the question of whether it is 
morally wrong for a man to spend an eve¬ 
ning with a prostitute, for example, the 
rale of disapproval varies from 55% in 
the West to 69' r in the South from 54% 
among men to 69% among women, fiom 
51% of those under 25 to 74% of those 
over 50, fiom 51% of college graduates to 
65% of those who did not attend college 
In a number of cases public contro¬ 
versy over an issue seems to have made 
people more evenly divided Twenty-five 
years ago. homosexuality was rarely dis¬ 
cussed. and almost nobody willingly ad¬ 
mitted to it Today m the era of gay-rights 
marches, the Yankelovich survey asked 
whether sex between consenting homo¬ 
sexuals is morally wrong Forty-seven 
percent said yes, but 43' \ said no and 10% 
weie not sure, a higher rate of uncertain¬ 
ty than on any other subject 

Though a plurality said they consid¬ 
ered homosexuality immoral, 56% said 
they would vote for legislation guarantee¬ 
ing the civil rights of homosexuals This 
was the issue fought out so bitterly in Mi¬ 
ami last spring between Singer Anita Bry¬ 
ant and the homosexual activists But al¬ 
though a majority of the Yankelovich poll 
subjects seem to side with the civil rights 
forces (who were defeated by a 2-to-l ma¬ 
jority in Miami), they do not all consider 
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those rights unlimited From 59'? to 10 c, r 
favor the right of homosexuals to live 
wherever they want, run for elective of¬ 
fice, or serve in the Army, but that ma- 
lority fades away when it comes to the 
right of homosexuals to act as teachers 
(44 r ? for, 48'? opposed! or ministers (44'r 
for. 47'7 opposed) 

The controversies over abortion, 
which newspapers once used to refer to 
"an illegal operation " have had a sim- 
iar effect When the Yankelovich inter- 
• lewers asked whether it was morally 
wrong" to have an aboition. 48 ' t said it 
was not while 44'r said it was This pro¬ 
abortion majority comes from men, who 
accept it by a ratio of 52 to 41 while wom¬ 
en still oppose it, 47 to 44 A far larger ma- 
lority (64 r ;, including 58G of all Cath¬ 
olics) believe that regardless of morality, 
a woman should be legally fiee to have 
an abortion if she wants one But a ma¬ 
jority (58‘r) also agree with Piesident 
Cartel’s view that Government funds 
should not be used to finance elective 
abortions for the poor 

N ot only do most Americans now op¬ 
pose laws against abortion oi homo¬ 
sexuals, the Yankelovich poll shows, but 
they aie against all Government prohi¬ 
bitions on sexual behavioi 

In general. 10'l subscribed to the 
statement that thcie should be no laws 
either federal or state regulating sexual 
practice I hat majonly included all cat¬ 
egories. Catholic and Piotestant alike old 
as well as young L aler in the sui vev, when 
asked whether they favoied eliminating 
or maintaining "laws which regulate what 
kinds of sexual practices are acceptable 
and legal ’ a solid 49' < -to-42'r plurality 
wanted them eliminated 

The one appaient exception is por¬ 
nography Though adult entertainment 
areas have spread -rom fnnes Square and 
Hollywood Boulevard 'oeven small towns 
across the nation, people dislike them 
Fully 64'< said that pornographic mov¬ 
ies are morally wrong, and 59'l said the 
same for adveitisements promoting X- 
rated films No less than 74' < supported 
the view that "the Government should 
crack down more on pornography in mov- 



"To tell the truth, I wish I'd hten horn 
bach before sex 


_The Sexes 

ies. books and nightclubs " Of these, 54 r ; | 
said they felt this strongly When a sun- i 
liar question was asked in 1 974, only 42' ; j 
favored a Government crackdown 

In general, it is clear that the tradi¬ 
tional moral system has widespread sup- j 
port But whethei this is a yearning for 1 
more conservative moral times or simply ! 
the persistence of attitudes that weie 
i widely thought to have faded is less ap- : 

I paient The Yankelovich survey asked ■ 
j people whether then own views about mo- 1 
j rality had become more liberal or moie j 
I conservative in the past few years In le- 
j sponse, 42'J said there had been no ' 
I change, 41 'r said they had become more \ 
! liberal and 15'; said they had become | 
more conservative It is difficult to mea- \ 
sure such changes exactly, but even after : 
ihe process of liberalization the majority I 
seems to remain quite conservative I oi \ 
example. 76' < of the Yankelovich respon- 1 
dents suppoited the view that ‘peimis- \ 
siveness has led to a lot of things that are , 
wrong with the country these days " 

S urveys of sexual manners and mores 
aie contradictory and lend to reflect , 
I the views of the pollsters Perhaps the 
I most significant such suivey, howevei is 
I one taken in 1970 by the Kinsey Insli- 
| lute (officially the Institute for Sex Re- 
( seaich) which is being used as the basis 
I of a book enlitled ■\mauan Sexual Stan- 
I duals to be published next year 1 ike the 1 
Yankelovich survey the Kinsey study of 
3 000 people showed a substantial major¬ 
ity (72'< to 87G) disapproving of adul- : 
lery homosexuality, prostitution and ca- 1 
j sual sex among adolescents "W hat really I 
| surprised us, Colin J Williams, co- ! 
author of the study, told Timi ‘was that i 
there existed such a haid-corc bunch of | 
consei vatives in the country” In numer¬ 
ous places in the study, theie are 20 't to r 
40 'r that term “eveiything absolutely 
wiong We call this moral absolutism, and I 
theie s a tiemendous amount of it What 1 
change there has been has occurred main- ! 
ly in while, middle-class uiban areas, ' 
which are the areas that the media are 
constantly examining But they do not re- i 
fled the country at large ' I 

Although nobody expects America to j 
return to the days of the hoop skirt, a num- | 
ber of experts do see signs that the wild- j 
est expressions of sexual "liberation' may j 
be ending ' I think there s a shift back, ; 
not toward conservatism but toward an j 
end of sexuality for sexuality s sake, says j 
Jack S Boo/er, professor of ichgion at ! 
Emory University in Atlanta "What you 
had in the ’60s was like being thrown into 
a forest and told there was no infallible 
refeience point, everything was equal 
The person in that forest is just as cul¬ 
turally deprived as the victim of malnu- I 
tntion or child abuse ” 

Psychologist Joyce Brothers agrees 
"We're not as swinging a people as we 
think we are," she says “People found 
that instant sex was about as satisfying 
as a sneeze It takes a lot of time and 



fan in hi you 're mil you: y to talk about 
finny saucei the Heiniuda hianyle 
netylil lijtiny oi the csihctn \ of Raskin 
} ou ) e yoiny to talk about nun i nine 

tumble to have sex with a lot ol people i 
and they found it waxn l even woith the ■ 
scheduling 

Barbara Seaman authoi of I lee and j 
I eniale goes fuilhci The backlash is I 
against casual sex because a lot of people 
weie hint It was as if there was a train j 
giadually carrying us away from \ icto- 
i tan morality but then suddenly in the 
'60s and '70s the tram became a runaway, : 
and a lot of passengers were injured Now ' 
ihe biakes are stalling to be repaired 

AfflBJBosl people today are in a slate of , 
Ivl beiweenuy says Marquette 
University Sociologist Wayne Young- j 
quist They aie caught between the new , 
morality and the old As long as they te i 
not asked to make a statement they II ig- ; 
note what s been going on But they don t 1 
want to legitimate it' Youngquist also j 
feels that while people.are fleet about pri- ; 
vale morality they are becoming moie j 
conseivative about ihe public and com- j 
mere lal exploitation of sex Says he It's , 
not that we have no mles we have new j 
rules Kiddie porn is not free speech, its I 
exploitation When you can t move dow n | 
the streets because of piostitutes it looks ; 
like hell Do youi own thing, but don't j 
violate my space A society that cant j 
draw the line opens the way for noima- ] 
live collapse ’ 

Columbia Univeisity Sociologist j 
\rniiai bt/ioni agiees that the weakening , 
of traditional standards could have dan- | 
gers Says he No political society has i 
evei survived without its nucleai family I 
intact We can't go on becoming moi e and j 
more liberal We can t go on becoming 
ever moie tolerant and pulling the nu¬ 
clear family apart ” 

It is haid to determine exactly how a 
society acquires or changes such attitudes 
about itself The processes of legislature 
and law move slowly One unmistakable ' 
new element on the scene, howevei, is j 
President Jimmy Gaiter, whom 53'r of i 
the Yankelovich respondents regarded as j 
providing "strong moral leadeiship” (13'; 1 
found him “loo righteous”) Carter's in- j 
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It's a whole 

to advertise 




Nu, we’re in it out lnic|H>rl the 
news Wli.ii tlir new I'm tunc will do n 
In mu ils i ihiI, i K .11 masoned 
.mil inilnmcnt to lic.u mi the .neuimut 
oimomn events How will tht \ alteit 
our li videis <iii(l then business jnteiesl 
W'c mlend In answci th.il question lift 
than nnv othci publu ation 

Yes, this is a take at lion cm uoi 
ment lm \oui adteitisinji to the e\et t 
live maiket a lead it-now, do it-now 
enviionment 

Faster closings. 

\d\ertisinn, loo, will move faster in t 
new hot tunc In (act, our new closing 


The new I'm time is (minin’ in 
|anuai\ and it’s not onK a whole in w 
wa\ to look at business 

it’s a whole in w wav Uuulnttr* 

to biisnn 

It will i ai i \ oil hoi tunes tiadi 
tional si lengths depth, si ope iinltt 
ment, rehabilitv, i vh.nisii\,« lai t lindinn 
lint it will move with tin uii>( in v ol 
lodav’s business 

The new I'm tune i^ a loitmqhllv 
15iit nmnit from mm a month to e\ei v 
two weeks isonl\ one ol main ill.nines 

Anew look. 

Our new giaphii look is i>mun to make 


hoituin even h.uidsomei than it is now 
I lie m w '!i time I'm tune w ill In 
taster |’>iii’htei Mine icadahli \ud 
nion useful than e\i i 

I his is an undent maqu/iiii mu 
that demands to In n ad and put to woik 
now 

lln hoi tune audn in e will In see 
in^ and leaduiu vmii ad-, iinniediatelv 
lust a^ soon as the mana/mi ai lives 

Quicker reflexes. 

1'rnein v J Oui in w editmial i losing is 
lust a lew d.ivs belou di In ei v 'I hat 

.us we ll hi able to st.n on top ol 

fast -hi eakim; ( vents 





new w«\y 

to business 


elites for ads will lx- as fast as most 
weeklies 

The oKinal elose- for lull tun ails 
isonl\ tutu weeks heloiedelivers, tot 
lcgional and clrmogiaphic editions, it's 
lust live weeks \nd that gues for lioth 
lout eoloi and black and white ads 

More flexibility 

So idvcilist rxc an tinn on a dime and 
Mill leac h hot tune's unmuU heel audienee 
ol dec ision makers 

You can lesjxmd tjnicklv lospe- 
c uil selling opportunities You < an make 
last minute" decisions to ache rtise 
And with mote than twice as 
mam issues, the new horliine makes it 
jjossihle tor sou to com enli.ite ads in 
|H'ak selling; jx’i mds 

Frequency discounts? 
Great. 

A dlvtime Fortune gives an advertiser 
mote chances incapilali/c on out fits 
tjueiicv discounts 

And when sou combine these sub 
stantial trequeues savings with Fortune's 
Inauguial Space Credit Plan, you could 
actually lx- s|x tiding less lor your 197H 
Fortune c ampaign than you did lor the 
same number of ads m 1977 

Obviously, the biggest winners 
.lie advertisers who run full piograms 
because Fortune’s cost elfu lency 
imptoves <is the fret|uencv me leases 

The Inaugural Space 
Credit Plan. 

It’s simple Advertise in any or all of the 
first six issues of the new Fortune and 
sou get a big Ixmus 

You’ll earn a lit) perc ent space 
c i edit that can be applied to the cost of 
any ads you run after the first quarter 
Here's an example Take a ld-inser- 
hon program of full-page, black-and- 
white ads If you run on an every-other- 
issue schedule starting January 16, your 


hrst three ads- Januars Hi, February Id, 
Match Id would cue h e.irn oui 111) pel 
cent space crechl 

Or belter set, place live ol the 1". 
ads m fust quartet issues and son bus 
the sc liedule .it $f),rdll less than the cosi 
ol the same space at l‘>77 i.ites SI k'l.nlt) 
vs $17)0,1.70 F.ithei ssas, all insertions 
earn the Id time rale 

Smaller but bigger. 

Isach issue ol the ness Fortune will be 
less weighty Moie ixirtahle Isasiet to 
lead on planes and trains, oi for that 
matter, in Ixxl 

Hut osetall, then will be more 
than Issue as mans stones in a yeai’s 
svorth of Fortune In Iff! issues That's 
one reason nut editorial stall is uxieas 
ing bv nearly a third 

We’re making this added reading 
mine readable, tex) One ssas isbs 
bunging new sariety to the length ol 
artlc les 

A new story mix. 

livers issue vcill contain some "c lassie 
Fortune stories of the length and s< ojk- 
that have been standard taic Hut they’ll 
be auompanied by seseial shortei arti¬ 
cles m the 1,1500- to d.OOO-ssonl range 

So the average stois length comes 
down Fortune’s information Ixx omes 
more ac cessihle and thiough-the-book 
reading goes up ’ 

More editorial coverage. 

We’ie adding more coverage of market 
ing, merchandising, investing, econom¬ 
ies More new ideas m science' and 
technology, public policy More spot¬ 
lights on people getting to the top or just 
getting started Mure outside voices with 
provcxative opinions 

And, ol course, Fortune’s regulat 
features will continue Business 
Roundup, Personal Investing, Business¬ 
men in the News, Keeping Up, On Youi 
Own Time, Bed & Board 

The mix of business and "We¬ 


st vie" stones means a compatible edito 
tial euvitonnicnl loi both business and 
consumei advertising 

Biggest-ever circulation. 

Nowoudei oui c in illation i-. jumping 
with the Inst loitnighllv issue ol Fortune 
T> (>10 0(10 the biggest m 
our historv 

Theres going to be moo meat 
and mote pace limn i overtocovei m the 
new Fortune lnlact,vvc intend to lx the 
must mini illative, useful, C'lljov.lhle, 
inviiing business maga/ine in the vvoiId 
As we said Ix'lore, the new 
Fortune will lie a whole new wav to look 
at business and to advertise to business 
Out aim is modest We simplv 
want to lx 1 tlx* only international Ijiisi 
nessmaga/nie anv teadei in advertiser 
will ever need 

Need moie advertising mloi ination- 1 
lotitacl in 1 ()l\YO, lbrowo Item, japan 
Advertising 1 Mice tin '1 line N Lite Build 
mg l liOblenMclii i-c home, l lmoda ku, 
I’okvo 1(H) lap,m, (0 IHTll-lilill, h-lex 
IL’L’To In ll()\(i IvONl! Martin Clinch. 
Martin Unxh Associates, I id Ram 
Cluing Piiiilding VI I,die Road. Hong 
Kong Ali, ’.,ViV (i.’hlex 71)011 
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Your money is in 
good company 
deposited with 
Lombard 


Our Deposit Account customers, from 
individuals to major institutions 
worldwide, know they earn good rates of 
interest, paid without deduction of U K 
tax at source, with complete safety for 
their capital We are a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose 
capital and reserves exceed £932.000,000 


7 3% TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUMT 

4 UJ f 1 nUO (minimum deposit) pl.ict d tor .1 

period uf 2 yc,ir> will feirn 7 ^% p ,1 F or .1 J 4 
or b >»’*•' tixed period your money u.irns 9 % p .1 for.« 1 
ye.ir f 1 period bj%p Interest is p.nd h.ilf >f*.irly 

without (JeiJut lion of U K td* «it ‘>ourr» 


The rata quaint jre t nrn t .it time uf bemq sent to press 
Operiinq <1 Time Deposit Aor uunl is simplicity itself 
write to the Deposit Ac< ounts Mdioiger lor lull dtt.iiU 
•m<l o copy ol Deposit At'i ount BooF let No H JOl? end 
nur l urrpnt rules of interest 


A Lombard 

y North Central 



Lumbdid North Central Limited 
1 7 Bruton Street London W1 A 3DH E ngl.jnd 

Ftugistered Office Lombard House Cur/on Street 
LondonWIAirU Lriqlarid 


A refugee 
would like 
to have 

your problems. 






1 \ll( l< i-* Mu. Dili.1 11I ihi l nili il N Minn*, 
llieli 1 nimti. .s'nii 1 * • m Ktliii’v- x 

D"i |. .h 1% m 1 n n> iliil.ll. Mu Utilldwid Mililll 
1 11. 1 lln'K to siil* . 1. 1 m r 1 pinhj. ms 

in 11»»*i 1- i»l in.in b n k in ilIiIi!i i s 
I lu 11‘Mit in wink in • diu iti »mi I k« d»»«n ul 
(■ ne mi Id util* pipci-* 1 1 ivs i dov.mu nU 
I 1 imI pii*lcv.li m 

Vm c.m shovs your soli liniv wilt iKnpU in 
m • il n\ supporting the vniimi.ir kIiukv ore 1111 
*■ Hums m \oui loutitrv 

I hc\ d*in*t .isk . Ki. Ik Ip in ^uppm t 1 1 11 • * 

Ion vtr and c vei 

Fhcv need vnm help i«» m tk 1 iiidvv-xsv.il 
silpponinn 

Living .1 use I u I p< .K lul in* I It.ippv lit sour 
where in ihi wn'i.l tu-d .is \ni> In 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


The Sexes 


fluence ma> take some personal twists, 
like urging Government employees who 
are living in sin" to get married (four of 
his lop aides have done so since his elec¬ 
tion! On the other hand, the Ptcsidcnl s 
personal views can ha\e majoi political 
significance, as in his opposition to Gov¬ 
ernment funding foi elective abortions a 
view that has been widely denounced but 
is supported by a majority in the Yan- 
kclovich survey 

“C arter is not the final answci, but at 
least he gives us a glimpse of a direction 
says Dean f rancis B Sayie Jr of the 
Washington Cathcdial (fcpiscopal) In 
him we have a President of balance and 
of conscience, and that has an immedi¬ 
ate effect' Petet Bourne a psychiatrist 
who acts as White House special assis¬ 
tant foi health issues, desci ibes it as 'a rip¬ 
ple effect ' Says he 'When Carter talks 
about the positive aspects of matriage 
about developing welfare programs that 
letnforce the family it makes people 
look at marriage differently ' Sociologist 
l t/ioni agrees "Wc don t have a king oi 
a queen to invest out identity with, so the 
Ptesidenls position on these issues is of 
enoimous importance It will be the hug 
cst single force in Anieiicin society 

I n I 960 , when John Kennedy was liv¬ 
ing to become the first C alholic to win 
the presidency many PiotesLints feared 
he might be dominated by the church s hi- 
erarchv, which had long fought against 
libetali/ed divorce laws, against aiufiual 
birth control and for censorship of hooks 
and movies Kennedy defused that issue 
by confronting a group of Texas minis¬ 
ters and convincing them that seculai 
principles would govern his decisions 
Since then of course many C Jlholies 
have adopted far moie pci missive views 
A report last June commissioned by the 
Catholic Tncological Society said that 
just about any form of sex including both 
homosexuality and adulteiy could be 
consideied acceptable so long as n is 
‘self-liberating other-emiching honest, 
faithful socially responsible life-seivmg 
and joyous " 

But now- a Southern Baptist is in the 
White House, and it is evangelical Prot¬ 
estants who provide the most militant 
foiee for traditional morality Anita Bry¬ 
ant for one fiequently cites Scriptuie to 
support her antihomoscxual campaign 
Says her minister, the Rev William Chap¬ 
man of Miami s Northwest Baptist 
C hurch, with a rich gumbo of metaphors, 

' We re getting to the scum line in Amer¬ 
ican society People's lives are coming 
apart at the seams People have burnt 
themselves out chewing on the cob of the 
liberal We've listened to the liberal for 
15 years, and what has he produced 0 A 
life that is full of the barnyard morality 
T he liberal dream is nothing but a hog 
trough " 

Among more intellectual moralists, 
such rhetoric is hardly taken seriously 
Lewis Sriiedcs, who teaches theology and 



) on re \ru!j\ Thai's nur 


ethics at the l ullei Theological Seminary 
1 in C uliforma, is an evangelical who takes 
1 a more icasoned but nonetheless ciitical 
■ view of the tiend of iccenl yeats Says 
I he The new motalily is based on pei- 
sonhood and that could open the door to 
{ mass egotism Oui moial stamlaids to- 
1 dav ate less impiessed with the motalily 
, of the law 01 out institutions and mote im¬ 
pressed with the value of the person l.ven 
I icdigious people ate no longu impiessed 
with mamage as an institution If the 
1 union does not conti ibute to a pel son s 
1 growth as (hat poison perceives it then 
1 he 01 she withdiaws 

T he opposition to hedonism is not lim 
lied to eonsei values I he Rev lessc 
I Jackson Chicago hkick-actnist leader 
i says he used to think that sexual moral- 
[ its was a private atfan but then he began 
I to vvondei why he saw so few voung pen 
, pie engaged in social action 'Were thev 
i matching foi full employment ’ he asks 
Were they maichmg to icbuild sines’ 
| No the ihiust was to lower the dunking 
■ age to IK to legalize marijuana to cn 
1 gage in sex and accept no tespi risibility 
1 foi the baby I Bull one has to have an eth- 
! leal base for a souctv Where the prime 
: force is impulse there is the death of cth- 
| ies Ameiioa used to have ethical laws 
1 based m Jerusalem Now they ate based 
1 in Sodom and Gomoiiah and avth/a- 
j lions rooted til Sodom and Goitinriah ate 
| destined to collapse 

i Jackson is exaggerating, to be suic 
| Lvcn those experts who cntiei/e the Ja- 
e'obin era of the sexual revolution gen- 
eially believe some good things have come 
to pass-giealer ftankness. gicatet toler¬ 
ance greatei willingness to experiment 
Many also point out that the time has 
come to stop equating morality with sex¬ 
ual morality, to separate it from cheat¬ 
ing. bcliayal and cruelty Still, at a time 
when sex is being widely commercialized 
when people's emotional needs are often 
manipulated and exploited, it is interest¬ 
ing simply to record that a substantial ma¬ 
jority of Americans cling to a belief in 
many of the values of family life that they 
learned in their own homes ■ 

1. 
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Frederick Forsyth’s Rolex is like his novels. 
Tough, accurate and very stylish. 



Frederick Forsyth is not a prolific 
writer. 

To date, he has only written three full- 
length novels. And yet The Day of the 
Jackal , The (hlcssa File and The Dogs 
of War have all become instant bestsellers 
around the world. 

Already, his first two txxiks have been 
made into successful feature films. 

Foi syth’s writing is characterised by 
a blend of uncannily authentic detail and 
superb story-telling. 


The facts are drawn from his own 
many experiences as a front-line war 
correspondent; the fiction, from something 
the craftsmen at Rolex appreciate only 
too well - a sense of style. 

Frederick Forsyth wears a Rolex Day- 
Date watch. 

In 18ct. gold, with matching bracelet, 
it is certainly easy on the eye. 

But, as he explains, it is also immensely 
practical. 

“I can wear my Rolex all the time. 

I never have to take it off, even to use a 
chain saw. Nothing seems to bother it!’ 

At home—a magnificent house set in 
25 acres of County Wicklow, The Garden 
of Ireland—he enjoys the occasional after 
ntxin’s shooting - but only for waid-pigeons. 

Apart from his Rolex, Frederick Forsyth 
is particularly pleased with the coat you see 
him wearing in the photograph. 

He spotted it in a shop in London, 
and asked of what fur the collar was made. 
The assistant told him. 

“Jackal!’ 
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How Fares 
the World? 


Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


_Letters 

Man’s Roots 


To the Editors 

Your article on man's origins I Nov i 
71 was fascinating I find it somewhat i 
strange that religious people iefuse to ac- ! 
cept the idea of evolution while accept- j 
ing without apparent murmur other sci¬ 
entific knowledge Such people hold out j 
against evolution because they think it j 
discredits the Bible I believe Chiisnamty j 
would certainly survive if everyone frank- i 
iy conceded that Adam and Eve weie I 
mythological character j 

Ttnell E Stewart I 

Columbus. Ga 1 

l 

Yourstoiy "How Man Became Man 1 i 
does not convince me 1 believe that , 
man was created in the image of God j 
If Richard Leakev and the other an- . 


TIM 

How Man Became Man 

# 





thropologists want to claim kinship with 
the apes and gorillas and monkeys, that's 
their pleasure 

Luz Gonzales 
Springfield, Ohio 

When 1 see God. 1 don't expect to be 
in the presence of an ape 

George Krtck Jr 
Duncannon Pa 

Richard L.eakey and his kind can 
search forever without finding the miss¬ 
ing link The missing link, of course, is 
the Bible, which tells us not only where 
we came fiom, but. what is more impor¬ 
tant, where we are going 

Gerald Rilling 
Port Huron. Mich 

What if Leakey or anyone else, 
should discover an intact Australopithei us 
afneanus with only 23 ribs'’ 

W Smith O'Brien 
St Petersburg F'la 

Seeing the term believe so frequently 
m your article, I was confused as to wheth¬ 
er I was reading a theological treatise or 


GP Quartz, 
an elegant 
expression 
of extreme 
precision 




Precision to within 5 seconds a 
month and endurinq reliability, 
confirmed by the Neuchatel Obser¬ 
vatory's Own independent tests, 
constitute no mean achievements. 
Especially wher further enhanced 
by the GP Quartz's flawless con¬ 
temporary styling. 

And it is a style with impressive 
substance: the guarantee of years 
of durably perfect time-keeping on 
yOur wrist. 
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! a scientific monogiaph Jo rhiow oul the 
I missing link evolutional> theory and re- 
| place u with a more modern concept 
I (based on an an.(ideological discovery m 
j 1975 and suppoiied hv 3 million critical 
\ yeais of missing evidence) is even more lu- 
! dicious than to ask a non-Biblicist to be¬ 
lieve the </(views account of creation 
1 Mav I submit that should this mod- 
1 ern concept of evolution be ti led in a court 
' if law the case would be dismissed lor 
! 'ack ot sullicienievidence 
| t /lie lies >1em Lothian 

; Some/ villi■ \ J 

J 

Don t look back the f undamenlnlist 
contingent is in hot pursuit [he consci- 
1 cnlious scholarship of a I eukey notwith¬ 
standing theie are millions of people who 
i still pray that any truth of evolution will 
1 not become generally known oi believed 
i H'altei S Boone 

1 I oldest', V ( 

There just has to be mote to wisdom 
| than brain si/e 

I Ueie wc have old Homo hahihs en- 
i sui mg the survival of oui species lot 2 mil- 
i lion yeais on the one hand, and on the 
. other our civilized leaders with twice 
i the brain si/e, just waiting lor a piopi- 
tious day to blow us into eternal exlnic- 
I lion with atomic bombs 
i Paul I,isit<n 

I Seattle 

; Social Security Woes 

l he Social Security system is in linan- 
; cial tiouble I Nov 71 because the C onpiess 
has made it a geneial welfaie lund a pro 
j cess that has gone largely unnoticed by 
l the average winker I ibeial Icgisl.itois 
have disci)veied how easy it is to pass gen- 
' etal welfare legislation undei ihe Nov lal 
i Seem its tread old-age pension) hannei 
| The piocess of giving away the woikeis 
| old-age pension to college kids et til 
; continues 

lohn I) l 'on Dvke 
i llui hnpome ( ah/ 

Before the youngei people stait 
| screaming about higher Social Secunly 
I td\es, let me remind them that theie is 
i only one other alternatisc for most peo¬ 
ple, and that is to suppoit then own pat¬ 
ents tn then old age Then they m turn 
will base to pass this burden on to then 
own childien 

The Social Secunis generation is the 
only one m cisdi/ation's history that has 
not had toshouldei this buiden 

(Mrs I Man- \loiee Ktewurn 
Stewar tstown Pa 

Social Security is liuly a farce After 
turning 22,1 had a crippling accident that 
left me disabled Although I applied for 
every form of Social Security benefit I 
was rejected on the giound that l had not 
worked the past live out of twelve years 
Really now. how would this have been 


Letters_ 

| i>ossible when I only reached the legal 
| working age four years ago 1 ’ After pay- 
I ing into the Social Security program for 
| four years, I leai n only that rules ate rules, 
and (he poor gel poorer 

7 otcy Stanley 
Oneida Tenn 

It s not surprising that the House was 
so vvtiling to raise Social Sccuiily taxes 
C ongiessmen ate not included in this 
system 

James I) Frtnei 
Pottsmouth, /V // 

i 

i Put-Downs 

Shouldn’t the title of sour story on 
! fashions I Nos 7| have been "Put-Ons. 
Rip-Oils and lln-Diess’ ’ Practical’ 
luncheons’ Business meetings'’ In these 
1 clothes’ 

1 Somewheie beyond the mlTles and 
1 floui ishes and the baggy pit ate look there 
i must be teal clothes that teal people can 
; wcai to leal places I ashion ’ Phoocy' 

\ Judi Ctrpek 

■ Deei held III 

; Weicn i the see throughs enough 1 ’ 

' Now Sonia Rykiel wants us to let it all 
. hangout Outrageous 

fsatlnvn H‘ Barnaul 
I atom a Hash 

Rykiel Ken/o, et a! design clothing 

■ that makes women appear as if they doubt 

■ then sexual identity and therefoie must 
1 bare their breasts in order to prose to the 
i world that they ate indeed women I i- 
: ther this oi it is once again appaienl that 
, the designcis do not like women and do 

whdtevci is necessaiy to make them look 
j garish and foolish 

i /he lit i i (itihi tel B Baunipaulnei 
i Pmneton III 

Schism in the Soul 

! James Willwetih sditicleon the Puet- 
, to Rican terionsis |Ocl 241 deals with 
! consequences lather than causes 1 he 
] muidcnms ladies of a small mmonty are 
i mcne than just a problem foi the f HI. they 
| are symptomatic of a Schism within the is- 
j land s political soul 

! Puerto Ricans who last yeat voted for 
| continued lies U) the mainland -the of- 
i ten cued 94 f <- vested with their heads but 
I not with then heails Then allegiance to 
t the colonial system will last only ds king 
as the ‘economic miiacle, ’ which is de¬ 
pendent on decisions made in the U S 

Bamhndpe Cowell Jt 
Atlanta 


Going Away Mad 

It is evident from ‘ Jresh C lews over 
Sixth Avenue” ICJct 311 that the two net- 
| works ti ailing ABC in the television rat- 
| ings are deeply tumbled as they seram- 
i ble to catch the leader But while they all 


lower themselves to programming half- 
baked schlock. 3 4 r J of the stewing au¬ 
dience is deserting the tube each month 
It is obvious that some of us are finally 
"mad as hell.” and "not going to lake it 
any more ” 

Jon S Foster 
Madison, H-'is 

li s a shame that a good show like 
| Iahi (ham is nol a big success Well, let 
the yahoos hase then violence and jiggly 
sex. 1 would lalhei watch a personable 
newspaper editor any day 

La wienie A opf 
Flat i s sant. Mo 

Here in the Chicago mea one Sun¬ 
day evening, the 8 pm offerings on the 
VIU channels were the tape of i dith Bun- 
kei, Leslie Ann Wairen’s path to pros 
| tilulion on 79 Patk .henue and a movie 
! about mob violence in the trucking in 
I dustry Our choice’ inti with an old ls- 
ther Williams movie Silly but better foi 
family viewing 

Janet Sreinpioher 
■U Imp ton Heights, III 

j Overdue, but... 

j On leading youi excellent analysis of 
; wnter s block |Oct 311 I immediately put 
aside the oveuiuc piece I was working on 
to send you this note and let you know 
just how good I thought your stoiy was 

I’honiti s Peppet 
i Pokvo 

\ 

I am a translator and I must agice 
you redlly sard it in “Beating Winers 
Block ' I think, however, you should hase 
added a few more lines, like modern phi¬ 
losophers have discovered what poets | 
knew and complained of 2 000 yeais ago 
the inadequacy the vagueness of words 
The philosophers therefore doubt the pos¬ 
sibility ofconveyingany Uulh by language 
and are attempting to invent mathemat¬ 
ical signs to communicate then ideas 

(Mr s ) Miko Mutakanu Drost 
Sakata, Japan 

Less of a Headache? 

The esca|ie of Seigio Osmena 111 and 
Lugenio Lope/. Jr lOct 171 ftom their de¬ 
tention cell in the Philippines eased some 
ofPiesidenl Marcos’ problems The Pres¬ 
ident no longer has to worry dboul what 
to do to the two rf they are found guilty of 
charges by Philippine authorities 

The two will be less of a headache 
now that they arc scot free in a distant 
land than in the Philippines, where they, 
tn detention, could be rallying points for 
ardent Marcos critics 

Alfonso Reyes 
Quezon City Philippines 

Adcfcess Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building. 3-6 2-chome Ohiemachi, C'hiyodaku 
Tokyo 100 Japan 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


A nticipating that any majoi news developments in the Middle Last would le- 
volve aiound the leaders of t gspt and Isiael 1 imi Picluie 1 ditoi John 
Durnuk last July commissioned Phvitogi.ipher David Hume kenncilv to 
shoot a portfolio of pictures of both Piesidenl \nwai Sadat and Ptemiei Me- 
nachem Begin Durmak s prescience paid olf ()ui cover sloty this week on the 
Lgypiian President and his mission to Jerusalem is enhanced bv Kennedy s 
photogiaphs of Sadat and his Israeli host 

Kennedy spent two months in the Middle Last photographing the lead¬ 
ers at home and at work As official White House phot.igiaphei duimg the 
fold Administration, he had met Sadat two years ago a hen Sadat visited 
Washington Quickly le-establishing a lappoit Kennedy accompanied Sa¬ 
dat on his daily wdlks along the Sue/ Canal visited with Ins family, and 
toured the country in his private helicoptci One day when Sadat and Ken¬ 
nedy were in Mit Abu el Kom Sadat s home village, the Piesidenl looked 
up to the sky and la¬ 
mented the fact that j 

so many f gvpltan 
military planes now 
flew over the once 
tranquil town 

Continuing his 
shuttei diplomacy 
Kennedy flew to Je¬ 
rusalem where he 
found Begin an equal¬ 
ly receptive subiect 

Pr eimer "on * v IsUs'm p * Mrt °8 ra Pb er Kennedy with portraits of Begin and Sadat 

what the Israelis call the New I ernlones, sat in on his business conferences, 
and watched him relax with his Iannis Says Kennedy 'Both Begin and 
Sadai are consummate politicians I think they would probably get along well 
— pel haps noi politically, but personally 

Sadats historic visit to lstael. and his meeting with Begin, was par¬ 
alleled. on a far less cosmic scale, of course, by the journey of I IMI Cairo 
Buteau Chief Wilton Wynn, who accompanied the Lgypiian Piesidenl on 
his flight to Israel and was greeted al the airport upon arrival by Jeru¬ 
salem Bureau Chief Donald NefT The occasion m.uked the lirsl time 
Wynn and Neff had met and exchanged views in Israel (their previous 
meetings had occurred on neutral ground such as Athens and Pansi and the 
first time that Wynn had set foot in the Jewish state Says Wynn ‘Be 
fore the 1%7 war, when last Jerusalem was in Aiab hands 1 used to 
cover the Laster and Chiistmas festivities there every year Visiting the 
arc;} again was a teal homecoming for me 

Qjfl P. £> CW clL*jerr\) 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 8 In an epochal hid lor Middle Last peace. 
I gyptian President Anwar Sadat last week courageously em¬ 
barked on what he called a “sacred mission' to Isiael hol¬ 
lowing through on his offer to ‘go to their house, to the Knes¬ 
set, to discuss peace with the Israeli leaders.' Sadat landed in 
Tel Asiv at the close of the Jewish Sabbath on Saturday eve¬ 
ning His visit, the fust by an Arab chief of state since Israel s 
founding in 1948, raised hope all over the wodd that the long 
and bloody impasse between Arabs and Jews might be on the 
way to a solution Sadat was greeted with jubilation and un¬ 
disguised amazement by Israeli Premier Menachem Begin and 
other Israeli leaders The visit, however, stirred fear and pro¬ 
tests among Arabs who worried that Sadat might stuke a sep¬ 
arate peace with Israel In Tripoli. Baghdad and elsewhere he 
was denounced as a traitor to Arab unity Though Israelis mount¬ 
ed a massive security effort to protect Sadat s life the Lgypuan 
President had clearly gambled his political future on the un¬ 
precedented mission Success could mean the lust bieakthiough 
to peace in decades, failure could make another war an even 
more imminent danger 

THE WORLD: p. 18 Some 1,500 Soviet nulitai y and civilian ad¬ 
visers left Somalia just a week after the government had asked 
them to leave Angered by Soviet aid to Lihiopia. wheie So¬ 
malis aie fighting a savage war foi the Ogaden deseit the So¬ 
malis also told the Russians to vacate the Soviet-built naval 
base at Berbers on the Gulf of Aden The Russians are now ex¬ 
pected loseeka naval base in F thiopia The U S and other West¬ 
ern nations arc planning economic aid programs for Somalia 
but are shying away from military shipments 
p. 20 Elections in Queensland once again returned the out¬ 
spoken Johannes Bjelke-Peterscn to office as the state s Pre¬ 
mier Joh. as he is known has an unquestioned flair for the 
outrageous Before last monrh’s campaign, he banned all polit¬ 
ical street marches in Queensland and warned that opponents 
of uranium mining may be regarded as Communist dupes Joh 
has advocated that Australia withdraw from the U N . and. 
more recently, in a healed dispute with Tokyo over Queens¬ 
land's sugar exports, shocked a group of visiting Japanese with 
acid remarks concerning their credibility as trade partners 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 22 Tennis Superstar Billte Jean 
King carried a symbolic torch New York City's Bella Ahzug 
puffed along beside hei to the Houston convention center where 
about 2,000 delegates and 12,000 observers last week opened 
the National Women's Conference Funded two years ago by 
the U S Government as part of America's observation of In¬ 
ternational Women's Year, the convention aims to answer 
Freud’s plaintive question “What does a woman want '’’ Judg¬ 
ing by the tone of the opening session, the answer is a host of re¬ 


forms designed to promote greater equality and opportunity for | 
women I oremost are the long-delayed I qual Rights Amend- j 
meiit more accessible abortion, and more effective action to ! 
open government and professional doors to women Some 10,000 | 
women who oppose such changes in the roles of the sexes held 1 
then own couniciconveniion across town and denounced the ; 
feminists as unrepresentative of the American |ieoplc 

I 

SCIENCE: p. 58 1 hoi Heyerdahl the Noiwegiun anihiopol- • 
ogisl who conqueied the Pacific m a primitive raft and the At- ! 
lanlic in a papvtus boat has embarked on another journey of ! 
adventure and discovery I his time he seeks to prove thar (he Su- '■ 
Indians who established the earliest known civilization in what 1 
is now Iraq could have liaveltd to Africa or India in a boat | 
made of reeds Heyerdahl is sailing under the United Nations’ j 
flag and has an international crew that includes an American j 
a Russian and a Japanese as well as an Iraqi a Geiman an Ital- i 
lan. two Scandinavians and a Mexican j 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 51 T hete is glowing disagiee- ’ 
j menl ovci what constitutes an acceptable level of unemploy- i 
menl I he Gaiter Administration last week endorsed a bill tliat j 
makes a 4'; unemployment late by 1983 a national goal But so j 
fai the Administration has shown little inclination to take stiong ! 
measures to achieve that goal, feaung ihat extensive stimula- ! 
tion of the economy would tesull in i unaway inflation 
p. S3 IBM has decided to withdraw its operations Horn India i 
rather than ttansfei partial ownership lo its host, as icquired j 
by a 1973 foreign exchange regulation The company has a 
worldwide policy of maintaining 100U control 

ART: p. 63 A rare exhibit of the works of the French painter 
Balthus is on display in New York A reclusive aristocrat who re¬ 
mained aloof even when he served as director of the French 
Academy in Rome, Balthus has been influenced by modern¬ 
ism, but unlike other artists of this century, never suriendered 
to it Instead Balthus paints as though the tradition from Don¬ 
atello to Courbet, who worked in the 15th and 19th centuries, 
had never broken “There is no more cultivated artist alive, cer¬ 
tainly none whose paintings disclose a more strictly developed 
taste " says TiMt Art Critic Robert Hughes 

BEHAVIOR: p. 56 Since 1970, according to the Census Bu¬ 
reau, the percentage of Americans who move households an¬ 
nually has dropped from 19 l r ; to 17 l c x Observers believe 
one of the reasons is that executives have become less likely to ac¬ 
cept transfers when it means leaving a community where they 
and their families have lived comfortably The greater partic¬ 
ipation of women in the work force also makes it more difficult 
for men to move when requested by their employers 
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Market Week 


On a volume of 124,967,130 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 52 51, down 19 for the week 
ending Nov 18, 1977 The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 835 76. down 
10 13 Standard & Poor's 500 stock index 
was 95 33, down 65 Among significant 
N Y S I. stocks 


iNer 


Stock 

High 

Allied Chem 

44 

Alum Co Am 

45 

Amor Airlines 

10 

Am Brands 

44'/. 

Am Can 

38% 

Am Motors 

4'A 

AT&T 

6i y. 

Avon Prod 

47% 

Beth Steel 

21% 

Boeing 

28% 

Burroughs 

70% 

Cater Trac 

55% 

Champ Inti 

20'/4 

Chrysler 

14'/, 

Clark Equip 

353/ 4 

Control Data 

263/. 

DuPont 

I22'A 

Eastern An 

6% 

East Kodak 

55 

Esmark 

30'/, 

Exxon 

49'/* 

Ford Motor 

45'/, 

Gen Dynam 

51'/, 

Gen Elec 

52% 

Gen Foods 

3234 

Gen Motors 

67'/, 

Gen Tel & El 

33 

Ga Pac 

30 

Goodyear 

l8'/ 4 

Greyhound 

GulfO.I 

13'/, 

27'/, 

Inco Ltd 

17 

IBM 

263 

Int Harv 

29% 

Int Paper 

43 'A 

Int Tel & Tel 

32% 

Johns Man 

34% 

K-Mart 

31% 

LTV Corp 

7'/, 

Litton Ind 

13% 

Lockheed 

16'/. 

McD Doug 

23% 

MerckCo 

57'/, 

3M 

50'/, 

Mobil 0.1 

63% 

NCR 

44% 

Owens III 

25% 

Pac Gas & El 

24% 

Pan Am 

5% 

Penney JC 

36% 

Philip Morris 

64% 

Polaroid 

28'/, 

Proc Gam 

84% 

RCA 

29% 

Reynolds Ind 

65% 

Rockwell Inti 

29% 

Sears Roe 

30% 

Shell Oil 

33% 

Std Oil Cal 

40% 

Tenneco 

32% 

Texaco Inc 

27% 

Textron 

26% 

Time Inc 

34 

TWA 

9% 

UAL Inc 

19 

Union Car 

43% 

US Steel 

30% 

UtdTechnol 

37% 

Westinghouse 

18% 

W ool worth 

19% 

Xerox 

50% 


Low 

Close 

Chanqe 

42% 

43'/, 

- % 

42'/, 

43% 

- 1 % 

9% 

9% 

- % 

42% 

44 

-i % 

37% 

38% 

+ % 

3% 

4% 

+■ % 

60% 

60% 

i % 

46% 

46% 

% 

20% 

21% 

*■ % 

27% 

ss 

- % 

68 

+■ % 

53% 

54% 

+ % 

19% 

19% 

% 

133/4 

14 

- % 

34'/, 

35% 

+ 2 

223/, 

26 

+ 3 % 

H8% 

121% 

+ 2 % 

6 

6% 

None 

52'/, 

52% 

- 2 % 

29% 

30% 

- % 

47% 

47% 

- 1 

44% 

44% 

- 1 % 

48% 

48% 

- 2 % 

51% 

51 % 

- 1 

32 

32% 

None 

66 

66% 

- % 

31% 

32% 

4 % 

293/, 

29% 

- % 

17% 

18% 
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13% 
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27% 

- % 

16 

16% 

- % 

257 

260% 

+ % 

8ft 

29% 

+ % 

42% 

- % 

31 

32% 

+ % 

33 

33'A 

- y. 

29% 

29% 

- 1 

6% 

6% 

- % 

12% 

12% 

None 

15'/, 

15% 

+ % 

22'/, 

23% 

- % 

56 

56% 

+ % 

48% 

49% 

- % 
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63 % 

None 

42y 4 

43 % 
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23% 

24% 

- % 

23% 

23% 

+ % 

5 

5% 

+ % 

34% 

35 

+ % 

62% 

62% 

-2 

27 

27% 

- % 

83% 

83% 

+ % 

28% 

28% 

- 1 

63% 

64 

4 % 

29% 

29% 

29'/, 

30% 

-f 1 

- % 

32% 

33 

None 

39% 

39% 

31% 

- % 

31'/, 

4- % 

27 

27% 

~ % 

25% 

25% 

- % 

33% 

33% 
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8% 

9 

- % 

IB 

41% 

29% 

18% 

sa 

- % 

36% 

36% 

- ft 

18 

18% 

- % 

18% 

19 

- % 

48% 

48% 

-1% 



“If they win the championship, it's Chiviis Re^al. 
If they lose, they'll have to settle for champagne ’ 


A Distinguished Product of C'hivas Bros l id , AlierJeen, Scotland 
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Sadat’s “Sacred Mission” 


A dramatic voyage to Israel raises new hope for peace 


i 


I t mulil not have been mote improb¬ 
able v'i une\pceted It was as if a mes¬ 
senger from Allah had descended 
to the Promised Land on a magic 
carpet 

At two minutes to 8 on Saturd.i> night 
--the evening arrival was carefully cho¬ 
sen so as not to violate the Jewish Sab¬ 
bath -the Lgyplian white Boeing 707 
with red turn landed at lei Aviv s Ben 
Ciurion Airport Isiaeli arm> trumpeters 
blared out a welcoming fanfare As thou¬ 
sands of Israelis waved then newly pur - 
chased red-white-and-blaek Egyptian 
flags, out stepped President Anwar Sadat 
on a ‘sacred mission'- to speak diiectly 
to the people oflsrael about peace 

Descending the 1"1 A1 ramp. Sadat was 
gieeted warmly by President Lphiaun 
Kat/ir and Premier Menaehem Begin 
“Thank you" said Sadat as he shook 
hands Answered Begin "You are wel¬ 
come Thank you for coming to visit us " 
Never before had the Middle Last wit¬ 
nessed such a moment - the first visit ever 
of an Arab leader to the Jewish stale- and 


; Israelis could scarcely believe what they 
; were seeing Egypt has been an lmpla- 
• cable enemy in four bitter Arab-Israeli 
; wars that have cost countless thousands 
i of lives and casualties on both sides, yet 
j theie was Anwar Sadat standing solemn- 
! ly at attention as a militaiv band played 
| huh the Lgyptian national anthem (a bit 
1 uncertainly) and the Israeli Hatikvuh In 
! the background, gunners hied off a 21- 
' gun salute Smiling and visibly confident, 

! Sadat inspected an Israeli honor guard 
and shook hands with hordes of Israeli 
; dignitaries Among those on the receiv¬ 
ing line former Premiers Yit/hak Rabin 
' and liolda Meir Sadat greeted her with 
| delight “Madame. I have waited a long 
i lime to meet you He then stepped into 
| a bulletproof limousine for the 30-nule 
i drive to the Holy City of Jerusalem Theie 
Sadat would stay - for at least two nights 
| - at the King David Hotel which Begin. 
I then leader of the underground It gun or- 
| gani/ation. had bombed in 1446 as part 
1 of his campaign to dnve the British from 
1 Palestine 



| On Sunday moi ning Sadat would arise 
I to face his day of days He would begin 
j with piayer at the Al Aqsa mosque in 
j Old Jerusalem, the thud holiest spot in 
; Islam then would v isit the neai by Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which in Chris¬ 
tian tradition sanctifies the spot where 
Jesus rose from the dead, and Yad Vash- 
em Israel's memorial to the 6 million vic- 
| tims of Hitler's Holocaust Following 
lunch with Begin Sadat would Ire taken 
i to the Knesset building There he would 
I ascend the rostrum of Israel s parliament, 
fulfilling a promise he had made before 
! his own national assembly ten days ear j 
i her In Cairo he had declared in a pio- | 
: prisal that no one at first believed could r 
; be serious that I am ready to go to their 
i house to the Knesset to discuss peace 
1 with the Isiaeli leadeis He had meant 
I every woid of it 

i 


S adat s astonishing voyage to the 
heaillund of his enemy sent his¬ 
torians and commentators groping 
for comparisons and their choices 
helped put some measure on the rarity of 
! the event Cairo s leading newspapei «/- 
! Ahram judged rhe meeting of .Sadat and 
I Begin- the one a devout Muslim theoth- 
’ ei a deeply religious Jew- to he the most 
1 important of its kind since the Piophet 
Mohammad made a covenant with the 
, Jews of Medina I 355 years ago Others 
saw a comparison with the mush-s'oried 
J meeting of Sultan Saladin and England's 
i King Richard the Lion-Hearted during 
1 the Thud C rusade (In fact Richard met 
! Saladin s brother ) Some religious Jews 
j even saw the Sadat-Begin meeting fore- 
; shadowed in the Torah te\t for the Sab- 
I bath <1 ay lilt lac h> read at prayer services 
j for that Saturday morning It was a pas- 
' sage from Genesis describing the reeon- 
; ciliauon of Jacob and his brother Esau, 
who fathered the Edomites, sard to be 
forebears of today's Arabs A key passage 
from the reading “Jacob lifted up his eyes 
and looked and behold Esau came 
and Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him. and fell on his neck, and kissed him, 
and they wept" 

Sadat is making a histone, statesman¬ 
like gamble that may very well change 
the future of the Middle East —for bettet 
or for worse And in accepting Sadat’s 
overtures to direct contacts, Begin has 
shown an initiative and enterprise some¬ 
what surprising for an old independence 
fighter and far different from the dogged, 
entrenched positions that were taken by 
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Clockwise from top left: Sadat puffing one of his ever¬ 
present pipes; with P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat; 
watching a ship transit the Suez Canal near Ismallla; 
conferring with Vice President Hosny Mubarak 


PhotographsJm TIMIi bv David Hume Kenneily 














Clockwise from top: Premier Menachem Begin flanked by U S. 
Andiassador to Israel Samuel Lewis at left, Foreign Minister Moshe 

Srf/yr T ln, * ter Ezer Weizman at right; discussing the 
Saibt Invitation In a huddle with Dayan; making a point firmly; speaking 
at the religious kibbutz Kfar Etzion on Its tenth anniversary 








the Labor governments that preceded his 
Likud faction in power 

As Sadat made clear in advance, the 
purpose of his trip was not to negotiate a 
separate agreement with Israel, that 
would isolate Egypt in most of the Arab 
world and possibly even lead to Sadat s 
own downfall Gravely concerned about 
the slow progress of pre-Geneva negoti¬ 
ations Sadat was seeking to persuade Is¬ 
rael to drop all preconditions and come 
to the renewed peace conlerence that 
President Carter has been pushing for If 
Sadat succeeds, a negotiated settlement, 
after 29 years of wat and bunk of war, is 
within the realm of hope If he fails, an¬ 
other war becomes a vivid danget In the 
process, Sadat will have staked his po¬ 
sition as leadci of the moderate Arabs, 
and perhaps his life as well Lven before 
he embaiked on his mission Sadat was 
being denounced in Libya Iraq and else¬ 
where as a tiaitnr to the Arab cause 

Indeed, as the furies lose among more 
fanatical Arab groups, one of the safest 
places Sadat might have found was Is 
r.iel 1'oui Israeli Kin fighters escorted 
the piesidcnlial plane to Ben Gurum Air¬ 
port, which was closed 10 all other traf¬ 
fic In Jerusalem, 10,000 policemen were 
on guaul, as well as 2 000 secuiity agents 
and a special antiteironst commando unit 
of the Israel Defense loice I he 1.500- 
member border police was fully mobi¬ 
lized and units were stationed at key 
points along Sadat's louie lheie were 
blockades around the King David Hotel, 
whose 300 guests had been politely but 
litmly evicted Only l gyptians weie pci- 
ninted to stand guard in and aiound Sa¬ 
dat’s quai ters Duimg the President's visit 
to the A1 Aqsa mosque, the Old City was 
scaled off, as was the Knesset building 
“We cannot guaianiee his survival in 
Egypt, said vine Israeli security official 
but he. with us he is as safe as if he 
were at his well-piotected palace " 

T he Israelis had woikcd out the se¬ 
curity arrangements with a 60- 
man gioup of Egyptian experts 
who landed at Ben Gurion Friday 
morning The advance team was led by 
Hassan Kamel, director of Sadat's office 
Waiting were a dozen Israeli liaison of¬ 
ficials, headed by Ehyahu Ben Hissar di- 
lector of the Premier's office, and Ephra¬ 
im Evron, director-general of the foreign 
ministry The Egyptians looked hesitant 
as the crowd applauded, but then shook 
hands with their hosts Aviaham Shalom, 
Israel’s deputy chief of security services, 
greeted Egyptian Presidential Aide Mu- 
hammed el Masry as if they were old 
friends “Big deal," said Shalom “We 
have met many limes in the past “ 
"When 0 " a reporter asked “Even a cou¬ 
ple of days ago m Cyprus," came the reply 
But Shalom refused tc give details 

After the airport pleasantries, the 
Egyatians and Israelis toured the places 
m Jerusalem that Sadat was scheduled to 
visit The guests listened politely and in- 
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| Egyptian and Israeli flags and a welcoming sign at Ben Gurfon Airport 

Jacob lilted up his cvc\ and looked, and behold Esau came 


teuupted only to ask questions about pio- 
ceduie They seemed satisfied with the se¬ 
cuiity arrangements notably the fact 
that the sites Sadat would visit weie to he 
closed to the public on Sunday "So n is 
safe ‘ Kamel said with a smile Thank 
you veiv much And we'll see you soon ' 
With that adieu, the I gyptians relumed 
to Tel Aviv for the flight home 

In Israel reported IlMl Jerusalem 
Buicau Chief Don NelT the announce¬ 
ment that Sadat was actually coming 
touched off an explosive emotional icjv- 
tion People slopped conversations in 
midsentence, nonplused Husbands and 
wives staled at each other in disbelief 
Knots of people gaiheied on the streets 
and in shocked tones tried to figute out 
what it all meant I he unbelievable was 
happening' 

Enthusiasm foi the big event was con¬ 
tagious The Tel Aviv daily Ma artv 


splashed a bannei headline across its front 
page in Hebrew and Aiabic wucoMt. 
f’RI.MDi NT stDAl Soccet fans even pro¬ 
posed that Sadai bring along an Egyp¬ 
tian squad of footballers to play a match 
against Israel's national team Radio Is- 
uiel s Arabic service devoted its program 
to L gyptian music, including two hit tunes 
that sounded paiueularly appiopnate 
You Ate Deaier Than My Eye and l'nit 
Me Once a Year Al the King David Ho¬ 
tel, retired British Businessman Hairy 
Craps. 76, cheerily vacated his room to 
make way foi the visttors Said he “It’s 
for a jolly good reason " 

1 ot some, the arrival of Sadat—not 
to mention more than 2,000 newsmen 
fioni around the world—created visions 
of quick profits Hotels were quickly 
booked up to capacity and Jerusalem res¬ 
taurants piepaied foi busy days “I've 
massaged Henry Kissinger,’ said New 
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York-born Steve Strauss, the King Da- j 
vid's masseur, “and I'd like to get my I 
hands on Sadat " Among other prepara- j 
tions at Ben Gurion Airport a quick j 
cleaning for the long red carpet down ' 
which Sadat would walk No merchant j 
was busier than Yitzhak Berman, 31, Je¬ 
rusalem’s only flag maker He was called i 
on to turn out 500 Lgyptian flags in var¬ 
ious sizes for display around the city As , 
Berman and his hard-pressed helpers 
lushed to get their stitching done in time. 
West Bank Aiabs stopped outside his 


I store, looked inside at what was going on, 
j then strolled off, shaking their head at 


| the wondei of it all 


Nobody in Israel was more elated 


than Menachem Begin, who had respond¬ 
ed to Sadat's statesmanlike proposal with 
a statesmanlike acceptance Like Sadat, 
he was determined to get the peace pro¬ 
cess moving again, visiting President Cai- 
tei at the White House shortly after being 
elected Premier, Begin grandly declared 
that all things between Israel and the Ar- 
! abs were negotiable Now the Israelis, 
who have always insisted that the best 
way to negotiate was face to face, were 
about to deal in that fashion with one of 
then principal adversaries 

The Premier postponed a visit to Bnt- 
j ain to accommodate Sadat and was. re- 


Aboard a Historic Flight 

TlML’s Cairo bureau chief, H 'll ton Wynn, hw the only 
American magazine journalist aboard the plane that flew 
Sadat from Abu Suweir Airport near l.srnailia to Tel Aviv A 
special guest of the Egyptian President II ’van cabled from Je¬ 
rusalem this account of the historic flight 

O n a chilly night lighted by a half-moon in a starry sky, 
Sadat was flown by helicopter fiom his rest house in Is- 
mailia on the Suez Canal to the mihtaiy airport at Abu Su¬ 
weir About 50 local members of parliament and Sadat's 
Cabinet waited to see him off Wearing a gray checked suit 
and a silvery tie, the President was beaming as he hopped 
down from the helicopter and bade farewell to its crew 

While inspecting an honor guard of lancers he sud¬ 
denly glanced to his left broke into a broad gnn and roared 
"Barbara, so you did come " He stretched out his hand to 
greet Barbara Walters of ABC A moment later, he was shout¬ 
ing "Walter"’ and pumping the hand of CBS Anchorman 
Waller Cronkite, whose double interview with Sadat and 
Begin had set the stage for the visit Sadat clearly enjoyed 
the company of these media celebrities Aboard the plane, 
he tweaked Walters about her much-publicized ABC con¬ 
tract "Barbara, you make a million dollars a year, and my 
salary is only $12,000 ” “Yes, Mr President," she answered, 
“but you have fringe benefits, like palaces " 

The presidential jet took off at 7 30 Sadat traveled in 
his own compartment, a tastefully decoiatcd section fur¬ 
nished with swivel chairs, two soft corner couches, a TV set 
and an electronics board that flashed the altitude, speed, 
tune and weather On the walls were satellite photographs 
of Egypt, including one of the Sinai Peninsula On the desk 
was a vase of yellow flowers 

Sadat insisted that everybody have a quick snack (cof¬ 


fee. cheese and roast beef sandwiches) before settling down 
to talk The President was asked if he were disturbed by the 
criticism of the tup throughout the Arab world “Do I look 
worried’" he answered with a chuckle ‘As you see, I am 
quite calm, quite happy This is our custom in the Arab 
woild We agree on strategic issues but maybe we don't 
agree on tactical issues " 

I asked Sadat how he compared this moment with the 
H-houi on Oct 6, 1973, when he sent his army across the 
Suez Canal He became serious and leaned forward "I want 
to show that it would not have been necessary to do what 
we did in October of 1973 if [the Israehsl had responded to 
my diplomatic effort before ' 

Sadat emphasized that he was ready to talk substance 
with Begin, “ready to discuss everything " He also disclosed 
that he had in his pocket some concrete proposals to make 
to Begin, but would not say what they were Once or twice 
during the conversation, Sadat talked just a wee bit tough 
"If they choose to start anything," he said, “I am ready for 
it ” Anothet time, he wained “If they don’t heed the real 
facts in the area, they must meet the consequences ” He 
pointedly mentioned that the second Sinai disengagement 
agreement expires next October 

Sadat continued to talk and joke with correspondents 
even after the aircraft began its descent to Ben Gurion Air¬ 
port and the “fasten seat belts" sign began flashing The 
four attractive stewardesses aboard looked frantic, finally, 
Hassan Kamel, director of Sadat’s office, had to plead with 
us “Please return to your seats, we are almost ready to 
land ” When the wheels touched the tarmac, the passengers 
turned to each other to say "Welcome" and "Mabrouk "(con¬ 
gratulations) One of Sadat's aides peered out of the win¬ 
dow at the brilliant red carpet leading to the ramp and the 
massive sign proclaiming welcome TO Israel, president 
SADAT in Arabic. Hebrew and English “Just look at that,” 
he said “I never would have believed it ’’ 
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ported an aide, “on a high ” Begin bub¬ 
bled about how he would greet Sadat, 
what they would say. and what languages 
they would say it m “If he spoke Polish, 
we could speak in Polish," chuckled Be¬ 
gin, who would have had an unfair ad¬ 
vantage, having been bom in the Polish 
city of Brest Litovsk. At a meeting of the 
central committee of his Herut Party, Be¬ 
gin looked ahead to the prospect of mis¬ 
sions of his own “In these matters there 
is reciprocity One day, God willing, I 
shall visit Cairo, and I shall also go to see 
the Pyramids" And he added, with a 
smile “After all, we helped to build 
them ” 

T he wonderment and euphoria m 
Israel was diluted only by doubts 
about Sadat’s true intentions Un¬ 
til the Egyptian advance team ar¬ 
rived, some Israelis wondered whether the 
visit would actually take place perhaps 
it was all a ruse to lull Israel into com¬ 
placency Among the skeptics was the 
army's chief of staff, Lieut General Mor- 
dechat Gur, who defied a gag order from 
Defense Minister Ezer Weizman and gave 
an interview to the Hebrew daily Yedioth 
Aharonoth, in which he offered a “worst 
case” scenario Gur suggested that Sadat 
was preparing to launch a surprise attack 
on Israeli-occupied Sinai, similar to the 
one that started the 1973 October War 
The genera) warned all Israelis to be “cau¬ 
tious and alert" while the visit was in 
progress 

For his brashness, Gur was repri¬ 
manded by Weizxnan (who later in the 
week was hospitalized with a broken 
ankle and bruises following a 
car accident) Top Israeli in¬ 
telligence officials, however, 
shared Gur’s concerns They 
believe that Egypt has rebuilt 
fortifications and constructed 
new minefields in Sinai, 
stepped up military maneuvers 
across the Suez Canal, and 
earned out msgor exercises 
with the Russian-borne 
SAM-7 Strella missiles In 
Washington, U S intelligence 
officials discounted the maneu 
ver reports as “nothing new," 
and insisted that there had 
been no serious violations of 
the second Smai accord re¬ 
ported by United Nations ob¬ 
servers in the area 

More serious than the fleet¬ 
ing speculation about war were 
Israeli fears about the political 
impact of Sadat's appearance 
before the Knesset Standing in 
the Israeli parliament, the 
Egyptian President would 
have a unique pulpit The mere 
fact of his presence made him, 
and by extension the Arabs, 
seem like the true seekers for 
peace in the Middle East The 
Israelis would be viewed as the 



Former Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy 

An Egyptian Saturday Night Massacre 

intransigents, squabbling over details and 
fearful of confronting Arabs at the ne¬ 
gotiating tabic All that would add to the 
world pressure on Israel to move on to Ge¬ 
neva, where, in the Israeli view, ihc caids 
and the participants could be stacked 
against them No one was more awate of 
these hazards, of course, than Premier 
Begin 

Most Arab reaction was negative, 
abusive and even violent Libya broke re¬ 
lations with Egypt and demanded us ex¬ 
pulsion from the Arab League Radio j 
Baghdad called the tup a “Pan-Arab ca- i 
tastrophe" and Sadat himself a traitor I 



Leftist youths In BMnt Ignite nAber tim to protest Sadat’s 


Tighten your grips on your guns Anything can happen 
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"He is not a President of Egypt He is 
the head of an Egyptian regime whose 
days are numbered " Syria declared a day 
of mourning and lowered flags to half- 
mast In neighboring Lebanon where 
Syrian peace-keeping troops have foi bid¬ 
den protest demonstrations, the ban was 
pointedly lifted during Sadat's trip 

Egyptian embassies were attacked in 
foui capitals In Athens, a band of Arab 
protesters were chased off with gunfire 
that killed one of them, in Beirut, anoth¬ 
er man died when rocket fire hit the em¬ 
bassy, in Damascus, small bombs explod¬ 
ed outside the Egyptian building, in 
Tripoli, Libyans burned the embassy to 
the ground Yassei Arafat, head of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, issued 
an order of the day "Tighten your grips 
on your guns Foi the next 48 hours any¬ 
thing can happen " Moscow which backs 
Arafat and has been at odds with Sadat 
since he expelled Sowct advisers from 
Egypt, accused him of a flirtation that 
could lead to Middle Fast war once more 

T hiee moderate Aiab slates—Tu¬ 
nisia. Morocco and the Sudan 
---openly endorsed the mission, 
howevei Saudi Arabia, in a mild 
criticism said the Sadat trip put the Arab 
world "in a precarious position " Actu¬ 
ally, the Saudis had been briefed about 
the trip and its objectives by Sadat and 
had accepted the idea But as head of a po¬ 
litically powerful Arab stale and the spir¬ 
itual leader of Islam, King Khalid could 
not remain completely silent amid all the 
other protests 

Arab opposition to the trip was based 
on three specific worries I) Sa- 
'dat might abandon the Pan- 
Arab cause and seek a sepa¬ 
rate peace agreement with 
h- Israel, 2) the Egyptian Presi- 

B dent, by setting fcxit in Israel, 

W was granting de facto recogni- 

f tion to a state that radical 

t Arabs refuse to accept, 3) in 

| speaking to the Knesset, he 

was also acknowledging Isra¬ 
el's nght to consider Jerusalem 
k as its capital (even the U S 

k maintains its embassy in Tel 

■ Aviv) Attempting to blunt 

f such criticism in advance of his 

trip, Sadat last week flew to 
Damascus to confer with Syr¬ 
ian President Hafez Assad, 
who has been somewhat sus¬ 
picious of his Arab brother 
since the second Sinai accord 
of 1975. thiough which Egypt j 
regained the Abu Rudeis oil¬ 
fields 

During a five-hour private 
meeting, Assad argued with 
Sadat not to go, but the two 
could only agree to disagree 
"Unfortunately, President As¬ 
sad does not agree that I should 
go to Jerusalem," Sadat told 
newsmen as he left Damascus j 
_ 
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to return to Cairo, following a chilly send- 
off from Assad In a separate interview 
Assad said that it was painful that 1 could 
not convince him not dissuade him from 
making the trip ' Yasser Arafat also de¬ 
plored the mission on the ground that it 
thieatened Aiub unity and pleaded with 
Sadat to cancel the trip The embarrassed 
Arafat was silting in the fgyptian par¬ 
liament as a guesl when Sadat announced 
his willingness to visit lstael “He looked 
at me and 1 stopped applauding," the 
P L O leader told other Arabs 

S adat also had to contend with un¬ 
expected opposition inside his own 
government foreign Minister Is¬ 
mail I ahmy. who had thought that 
Sadat's visit to Israel was a long-range 
proposal rather than an immediate pros¬ 
pect, resigned when the trip was sudden¬ 
ly scheduled ‘ I am firmly against it," 
I ahmy told liMt Correspondent Wilton 
Wynn in C airo Sadat immediately of¬ 
fered Fahmy's job to f gypt's second- 
ranking diplomat. Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Mohamed Riad But he 
resigned also, in what began to resemble 
an Egyptian Saturday Night Massacre 
Sadat then named Butros Ghali a mem¬ 
ber of Egypt s Coptic Chuslian minority 
and an economist with little foreign af¬ 
fairs experience, as Acting Foicign Min¬ 
ister Presumably Sadat will have to name 
an experienced diplomat lo the post Two 
plausible candidates Ambassadoi to 
Washington Ashraf Cihorbal and tsmal 
Abdel Meguid Igyptian Ambassador to 
the UN 

The defections among his top diplo¬ 
mats were not auspicious omens foi Sa¬ 
dat's political pilgrimage, but otherwise 
he faced little opposition at home Al¬ 
though a skilled professional, the abra¬ 
sive Pahmv is widely disliked by other 


Arab diplomats and has no power base 
in Egypt—least of all in the military 
which for the moment backs Sadat's ini¬ 
tiative So do two of Egypt’s three token 
opposition parties Sadat also received the 
endorsement of one of his country's high¬ 
est ranking Muslim leaders. Grand 
Sheikh Abdel Halim Mahmoud 

Sadat s decision to visit Jerusalem 
--assuming the Israelis were agieeable 
--seemed an impetuous act to some One 
U S diplomat saw a similarity to the hab¬ 
its of his own boss 'Sadat gets ideas and 
runs with them lies a bit like Jimmy 
Cartel, who sometimes says moie than 
his prudent advisers think smait" Al¬ 
though the timing of the tup was a dis¬ 
tinct surprise, Sadat's determination to 
instigate some movement lowatd peace 
in the Middle East hv a dramatic act 



Jewish fighter in 1948 battle for Jerusalem 



Israeli cleanup crews salvaging battle-damaged armor following 1956 fighting in the Sinai 
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Egyptian soldier killed in Sinai in the Six-Day War lies in the sand near a knocked-out tank 

began to lake form as early as spring 
;, In the course of his second Middle 
•I fast swing last August, U S Secretaiy of 
. Slate C'vius Vance met with Sadat at the 



Exhausted Israeli resting after 1973 attack 


j presidential rest house in Alexandi la 
I There he broke some discouraging news 
1 Vance who was sounding out Israel 
I Egypt Syna and Iordan on ways to ic- 
; xume the lecessed Oeneva conference 
i told Sadat that Jerusalem had many se- 
! r ious misgiv mgs and did not appear eager 
: for a Geneva meeting this year Mena- 
; chem Begin s government was adamantly 
| opposed to a Palestine 1 ibeiation Orga- 
j m/alion presence at negotiations By fos- 
! teting new seillementson the West Bank. 
I the Israeli government had made clear 
j that it would not allow the establishment 
i of an autonomous Palestinian state in the 
| occupied land it refers to as Judea and Sa- 
i maria The li S estimate was that the 1s- 
| raelis would eventually go to Geneva, but 
j it would be an uphill stiuggle merely to 
i gel them there 


Vance's gloomy estimate discouraged j 
and disillusioned Sadat Despite lingering ' 
Israeli suspicions of his sincerity, the | 
Egyptian President has been by far the : 
most accommodating Arab leader in ! 
seeking new' ways to achieve peace An- j 
other extended period of waiting for that ■ 
goal was something that Egypt- -and Sa j 
Jat -could not endure His count!y was | 
uneconomic cripple with debts ofS! J btl- j 
lion It is now dependent on subsidies i 
amounting to $5 4 billion fiom the US j 
Saudi Arabia and the other Arab oil states ! 
merely to keep going Egypt's parlous eco- ! 
nonuc situation is certainly a political ha/- | 
ard for Sadat Seventy-nine people died i 
during two days of food riots last Jan- j 
uaiv in Cairo and Alexandria The vi- | 
olence ended only when Sadat reluctantly j 
lolled back piicc mcieases on wheat, oil j 
and other staples j 

M aintaining that no Viab must j 
lear Geneva Sadat has been j 
amenable to almost every lea- j 
sonable formula purposed for 
getting the parlies involved back to Tie- | 
neva Although Syria balked, Egypt read- i 
lly endorsed, with minor reservations, the i 
wot king paper that Carter and Vance tie- I 
gotiatcd with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan between l> N meetings in 
New Yoik last month In essence, this foi- 
mula called foi a united Arab delegation 
containing some Palestinian representa- j 
tion but no known mernbeis of the P L O 
There would hi specific negotiations he- 1 
tween siv subgioups Israel and Egypt ! 
foi example or Israel and Syria- - on the j 
basis of U N Resolutions 242 and 338, 
which call foi return of occupied lerri- ! 
lories and secute borders foi all slates in j 
theaiea 

Sadat even went out of his way to pio- j 
pose a resolution of the Palestinian rep I 
resenlation problem that might satisfy Is- j 
racl as well as his Arab colleagues In a 1 
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letter to Carter last August, the contents 
of which he disclosed to visiting U S Con¬ 
gressmen in Egypt two weeks ago, he sug¬ 
gested that the Palestinians at Geneva 
might be represented by an academic of 
Palestinian descent teaching at an Amer¬ 
ican University No names were men¬ 
tioned, but speculation centered on three 
potential negotiators Edward W Said.42, 
a Jerusalem-born professor of English and 
comparative literature at Columbia. Ib¬ 
rahim Abu Lughod, 48, a native of Jaffa 
who teaches political science at North¬ 
western. and Walid Khalidi, a Lebanese 
national who is a visiting professor lec¬ 
turing on Middle East affairs at Harvard 
Sadat said that Yasser Arafat had agreed 
to his proposal The professors have de¬ 
nied receiving any offers 

Increasingly impatient with the slow 
progress of the U S initiative. Sadat be¬ 
gan to think more and more about bold 
ways to break the stale¬ 
mate "The Arab-lsraeh 
conflict," he told the U S 
Congressmen, "contains 
70^ psychological prob¬ 
lems and 30% sub¬ 
stance " What Sadat 
wanted was a move so 
dramatic that it would 
both shock and inspire 
the other parties involved 
to return to the path 
of negotiations That 
could be only one thing, 
he eventually decided 
speaking over the heads 
of the Israeli leaders to 
their people about peace, 
and doing so m front of 
their own parliament 
Sadat almost casually 
tried out his idea on Ru¬ 
manian President Nico- 
lae Ceau$escu during a visit to Bucharest 
three weeks ago Ceau$escu, who only a 
few days before had received Premier Be¬ 
gin. said he thought it was a sound idea 
Sadat did not tell Carter of his idea—then 
or ever He wanted the world to know 
that his mission was an Egyptian initia¬ 
tive, and not a ploy inspired by Wash¬ 
ington But he felt he had to tell the Sau¬ 
dis Foreign Minister Fahmy, though 
aware of Sadat's dream, did not take the 
proposal seriously Top Egyptian mil¬ 
itary commanders were also informed, 
they are as weary as Sadat is of another 
extended no-war, no-peace limbo If the 
mission did not succeed, they warned him, 
Egypt would have no choice but to pre¬ 
pare for an inevitable war 

A tnp to Jerusalem represented some¬ 
thing of a reversal of Sadat's previously 
stated positions As recently as February, 
Sadat told Time that “as long as there is 
an Israeli soldier on my land I am not 
ready to contact anyone in Israel at all ” 
In discussing a possible end to hostilities 
between Israel and Egypt, Sadat has long 
argued that normal relations could not be 
I restored immediately after a peace treaty 
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was signed He has cited as precedent the 
22 years that it took for the U S to ac¬ 
knowledge a Communist regime m Pe¬ 
king Lately, however, Sadat has suggest¬ 
ed in interviews that the evidence of real 
peace desired by Israel—open borders, an 
exchange of diplomats, trade—could take 
place within five years after a treaty rath¬ 
er than a generation By visiting Jerusa¬ 
lem even before a treaty is signed or even 
in sight, Sadat has signaled that perhaps 
no such hiatus will be necessary at all 
When Sadat told the Egyptian as¬ 
sembly of his willingness to go to Je¬ 
rusalem. he was suspected of having re¬ 
verted to his rhetorical excesses of the 
past In 1972, for example, he explained 
how an Egyptian attack on Israeli ar¬ 
mored forces in Sinai had been aborted 
because of sudden 'fog" over the Sue/ 
Canal In fact, it had been a clear day. 
on which both sides could see forever 


At this point of swelling disbelief that 
Sadat was serious. Menachem Begin 
showed that he loo could be an innova¬ 
tive statesman Although he may private¬ 
ly have been trying only to call Sadat's 
bluff, the Israeli Premier accepted Sadat's 
proposal The commitments were firmed 
up, in an extraordinary act of television 
diplomacy, during interviews with An¬ 
chorman Walter Cronkite on last Mon¬ 
day's CBS Evening News (see box) Begin 
thereupon summoned the Knesset to pro¬ 
vide the necessary authorization * 

Although Washington was surprised 
by these events, the U S readily agreed 
to serve as “postman"—the good-natured 
term of Ambassador Samuel Lewis m Je¬ 
rusalem At the Knesset, Lewis picked up 
the formal invitation that Sadat had re¬ 
quested The message was cabled from the 
embassy in Tel Aviv to Ambassador Her¬ 
mann Eilts m Cairo—with, of course, a 
copy to Washington Eilts in turn person- 


* Sadat m the fourth head of stale to address the 
Knesset The others the President of Iceland, As- 

S ir Aageirsson. in 1966, the President of Malawi, 
utinas Kjunuzu Banda, in 1968, and the Pres¬ 
ident of Costa Rica. Daniel Oduber Quiros, last year 


ally delivered the invitation to Sadat and i 
cabled back to Jerusalem the Egyptian 
President's affirmative response 

While final negotiations for the tnp 
were taking shape, the U S was on the 
sidelines cheering Along with playing 
postman, Washington provided security 1 
and intelligence information to both par¬ 
ties—but carefully refrained from offering , 
too much advice The mam fear of U S j 
diplomats was that Israel might overplay ■ 
its hand, which could have disastrous re¬ 
sults, but State Department analysts also 
felt that Begin and Sadat understood each 
other and each other's needs and would 
get along Piesident Carter chatted with 
the two by telephone before the visit Sa¬ 
dat said he was "excited, enthusiastic and 
confident", the President hoped the tnp 
would clear the way for “a just and last¬ 
ing peace" and said "the eyes of the world 
are on you " Premier Begin thanked Car- 
, ter particularly for U S 
\ help in expediting the m- 
s vitation and the response 
■ K As elsew’heie around 
l the world there was deep 

* concern in Washington 

* about the eventual conse- 
£ quences of Sadat’s mis- 
l sion A former American 

diplomat who knows the 
Egyptian President well 
feared that Sadat had act¬ 
ed as much out of desper¬ 
ation as inspiration A 
moderate who genuinely 
wants peace, Sadat may 
have suspected that he 
faced a hopeless fate at 
Geneva unless the format 
and the atmosphere were 
changed He would not 
be able to work anything 
out with the Israelis, and 
his strategy would be vetoed by the Syr¬ 
ians and the Soviets at every turn In that 
climate. Sadat could not survive T ns vet¬ 
eran diplomat believes there is a chance 
that Sadat's gamble may succeed—if only 
because Begin sees the problem of Ge¬ 
neva in much the same way Sadat does 

T he great, unanswered question 
about Sadat's trip is whether Ge¬ 
neva, all of a sudden, becomes ir¬ 
relevant—and perhaps even a pro¬ 
cedural obstacle to progress in the Middle 
East Despite Sadat's solemn promise to 
other Arab leaders that he will not ne¬ 
gotiate a separate peace with Israel, he 
and Begin will almost certainly explore 
the possibility of a third accord that would 
restore more of Smai to Egyptian con¬ 
trol For his part. Begin made it clear that 
he does not intend to use Sadat’s visit as 
an occasion to divide the Arabs “We are 
a small country seeking peace, true peace, 
with true security, and we have no in¬ 
tention of causing division between the 
Arab states ” But Begin would be delight- ! 
ed if Jordan's King Hussein, or even Syr- | 
la's Assad, were to visit Jerusalem and I 
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discuss their particular problems with 
the Israeli government That, of course, 
is unlikely to happen—at least until the 
dust has settled from Sadat's pioneering 
venture 

After 29 years of bloodshed, few peo¬ 
ple have much reason to be optimistic j 
about the Middle East Thus even those i 
who hoped that Sadat’s incredible mis- j 
sion to Jerusalem would succeed had se¬ 
rious reservations about its chances In- j 
deed, all sorts of disasters were 
conceivable if Sadat were to return i 
home without a concession for Egypt J 
and without an encouraging message for 1 
angry Arab leaders elsewhere in the Mid- ; 


The Wor ld 

die East Sadat would become an as¬ 
sassination target foi \cngeful rejection- 
ists He could lose the suppott of I gypt s 
military, and perhaps be ousted 11 , a 
coup If other Arab slates felt that Sa 
dat was concerned only with Egypt s pai 
ticular problems there could be a split 
in Arab ranks that would make Genes a 
—or any cither forum foi oveiall peace 
talks—impossible 

Even as he expressed his pain ovei 
Sadat’s determination to go ahead with 
the sacred mission Syria’s Assad admit¬ 
ted that 'things have changed ' They cei- 
tainly have I or the hrst time, an Arab 
head of slate had discussed the prob- 


! lems of the Middle Fast with an Israeli 
j leader not in secret but in the open--as 
equals and partners As the Israeli daily 
; Ha aretz put it, in an editorial marking 
1 the occasion, there was now a gap in 
I the wall of Arab hostility ' True peace 
in the Middle Last will not come until 
’ that wall comes down, and until the “psy- 
\ chological pioblcms” on both sides that 
Sadai spoke of aie eradicated To judge 
, by the initial bitter leaction in the Arab 
woi Id to last week s mission peace may 
take a long time and a lot more jour- 
' neys But thanks to the imagination and 
, coinage of Anwa? Sadat at least the 
, gap m the wall istheie ■ 


Behind Cronkite’s Coup 

i 

I n 44 years as a journalist, Waltei Cron kite has covered 
his share of wars, assassinations, summit confluences and 
space shots, but few scoops weie as sweet as this one “7 here 
was a lot of desk-slapping and hot-diggity-damns aiound 
here,” the anchorman beamed, after Egyptian President Sa¬ 
dat and Israeli Premier Begin were shown agieeing, on C ron- 
kite’s CHS Evening Sews last Monday to schedule then his¬ 
tone meeting in Jerusalem Says C lonkite “We knew wc 
were on top of something big ” 

Newspapers aiound the country credited Cionkite with 
clearing the way for a meeting Only television, print jour 
nalists conceded, could telescope time and distance to put 
, the pair in contact so dramati¬ 
cally In praising "C ronkite di¬ 
plomacy," New York Tunes Col¬ 
umnist William Safire hyperbol- 
lcally insisted that “it look 
| Waller Cionkite ol C BS, placing 
an electronic hand on the backs 
of Israel and Egypt, to bring them 
' together " But did he ’ Examined 
closely Cronkite's big score was 
; laigely a triumph of personality 

; and packaging and partly a mat¬ 
ter ofluck 

The race to bring Sadat and 
S Begin together began as a three- 
1 way scramble among the U S 
! commercial networks on Nov 

12. when Begin was quoted in 
I U S newspapers as welcoming a 
visit from Sadat CBS then asked 
its bureaus in Cano, Tunis and Washington to approach 
1 Egyptian officials about arranging a satellite interview be- 
! tween Sadat and Cionkite, who had met each other on sev¬ 
eral previous occasions The pair taped an exchange the 
following Monday, Nov 14 "Undei my suggestive ques- 
i tioning,” Cronkite recalled, "Sadat said he could go (to Is- 
! rael] within a week, as soon as he had an official invitation 
But we hadn’t laid any lines to Begin for his response, so we 
had to scramble ” 

The network's Tel Aviv bureau manager. Joel Bern¬ 
stein, caught up with Begin 6% hr later at the city’s Hil¬ 
ton hotel Bernstein led Begin to a room that CBS had 
hastily rented and equipped with a satellite link to New 
York Cronkite and Begin then taped a long-distance in¬ 
terview, 2 % mm of highlights were fitted together with 
3'/ 2 min of Cronkite’s earliei Sadat interview and broad¬ 
cast that night on the Evening News "I don't see anything 


extraordinary about it says Cionkite "It was just a nor¬ 
mal day s work in news gathering 

While CBS was piepaung its interviews \B< wasalsotry- 
ing valiantly to collai Sadat But the nelwoik's man in C auo, 
lohn Palmer was out of the country and could not get a 
plane back in time for the Monday newscast We were 
sunk by a goddam jet ' grumbled a pioducer at nbi ' (7 he 
netwetk got to Sadat only in time foi the following night’s 
bioadcasl ) nh( did manage a satellite conversation on Mon¬ 
day between Begin and Anchorman John C hancellor. taped 
only minutes aftei the Israeli had finished with Cronkite 
\'BC had to borrow the same hotel room and satellite lines 
that t BS had arranged for Sniffs a CBS spokeswoman 'We 
didn t even charge them foi the loom 1 

ABC executives insist that they were the first to think of 
a joint interview Thiee days be¬ 
fore Cronkite s coup, the network 
began seeking agreement from 
Begin and Sadat for an unpiec- 
edented televised dialogue, dui 
ing which an invitation could be 
made and accepted dueclly 
When abc Correspondent Petei 
Jennings in Cano broached the 
idea to Sadat during an untele- 
vised discussion Monday Sadat 
said he would go betoic the Knes¬ 
set if foi maliy invited That night 
ABC news showed Jennings para- 
phiasing his talk with Sadat, and 
then cut to a taped interview with 
Begin, who offeicd Sadat a ver¬ 
bal invitation "Cronkite look 
credit for bieaking the logjam ' 
gioused abc News and Spoils 
President Roone Ai ledge We talked to Sadat first, to Be¬ 
gin first —we weie first all the way ’ Ai ledge may be tech¬ 
nically coircct, but the CBS juxtaposition of Begin and Sadat 
answering questions by satellite from an insistent C ronkite 
was vastly more dramatic Moreover only C ronkite got Sa¬ 
dat to say he was willing to make the Jerusalem tup within 
a week Conceded an Alledge aide last week ‘ LBS ought to 
be congratulated It was dynamite 7 V ' 

Cronkite has no plans to extend his brief but successful 
career tn international mediation ‘1 don't think a journal¬ 
ist should become involved in high-level diplomacy," he says, 
’ but it is a journalist s duty to pursue these diplomatic pro¬ 
nouncements 1 wasn't trying to gel this meeting started 
My official attitude is 1 couldn l care less about n though I 
can’t help believing it will be important and helpful Maybe 
we lat CBSl were catalysts But then, maybe they vould 
have gotten together without us 



Anchorman-diplomat and friends on CBS Evening News 
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HORN or Ar RICA 

Russians, Go Home! 

The Somalis cut loose from Moscow' 


I t was haidly .1 dignified leave-taking 
A gaggle of Russians, the fust of many 
such gmups in run the same gauntlet last 
week, gulhcied in the hot. squalid mam 
hall of Mogadishu airport to await an 
Aeroflot flight to Aden Somali customs 
officials who normally give depaiting 
passengers a bored wavc-thiough, set 
upon the sweating tiavelers with mali¬ 
cious grins demanding that thev open 
every suitcase fot an item-by-item mspec- 
tion At the airport bat quarrels broke 
out as the bartender doubled the price of 
(okes A Western 7 V cameraman re¬ 
cording the pandemonium took an elbow 
in the ribs from an incensed Russian 

Thus planeload by sweltering plane¬ 
load did the remaining 1,500 Soviet per¬ 
sonnel and some 45 Cuban comrades 
depat t Somalia, one of the Kremlin s old¬ 
est foreign-aid footholds in black Africa 
As one group was preparing to leave an 
American Air f-orce 707 landed bear¬ 
ing a U S congressional delegation on 
its way to lunch with Somali President 
Mohamed Siad Bane The delegations 
long-scheduled uriival was sheer coin¬ 
cidence, to be sure but the symbolism 
was unmistakable 

As had been predicted, the Somalis 
were throwing the Russians out Thev de¬ 
nounced their thiee year-old friendship 
treaty with the Soviet Union and they 
asked the Russians to vacate the .Soviet- 


built naval base at the Somali poll of Ber- , 
beta on the Ciult of Aden Soviet military | 
and civilian advisers weie ordered to get 
i'ut of the country on a week s notice leav¬ 
ing just seven U SS R embassy employ¬ 
ees in Mogadishu - the evict si/e ol Lhe 
Somali embassy staff m Moscow Simul- ; 
taneously the Somalis broke olTdiplomat- 1 
ic relations with C uba 

lhe bleak was all but inevitable in 
view of the massive support that Moscow i 
and Havana have been sending to Lthi- ! 
opia the Somalis enemy lhe Somalis [ 
had known for at least three years that ^ 
the Kremlin fot all its protestations of : 
good intentions towatd Somalia, was I'otg- , 
mg new ties with Addis Ababa 'I hen war t 
broke out in 1 thiopia's < Igaden desei t Iasi 1 
July lie tween 1 thtopian forces and the i 
ethnic Somalis who live there the msur- : 
gents are backed and aimed by Mogadi¬ 
shu Aftei that the Somalis quickly re¬ 
alized that, as one official puts it out 
brothers were being killed by bullets sup¬ 
plied by the people who said they weie 
our friends 

The Soviets had been aiding Somalia 
ever since the eat Is l%0s helping to 
make it one of the best-aimed nations m 
Aft tea with a 22.000-man army thiee 
Mt<>-equipped bghter squadrons ansi six 
lank battalions Until the mid-1970s 1 thi- 
opia, undei the late Lmperor Haile Se¬ 
lassie, leceivrd substantial aid and arms 
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from the U S But aftei the 1 nrpet- 
ot\ oveilhtow in 1974 by a leftist 
junta Addis Ababa s relations ssith 
the US cooled Despite thou lies 
tii Somalia, the Russians saw a 
chance to establish a piesence in 
f thiopia, which is almost ten limes 
as populous as Somalia and whose 
ancient feudal society might prove 
mote receptive to Soviet socialism 
ovci the long run than Muslim So¬ 
malia had been Many observers 
think Moscow diplomats genuinely 
believed they could continue to 
have it two ways maintaining close 
ties with both Mogadishu and Ad 
dis Ababa while tilting toward 
Ethiopia in the curient wai 

If sir they underestimated the 
fiercely independent Somalis In 
late August. Bane made his final 
trip to Moscow wheie he was 
snubbed by Soviet President 1 eonid 
Bie/hnev and was refused the 
heavy weapons he sought Barre 
then visited Saudi Arabia, whose 
leaders had been trying to woo him 
away from Moscow for at least 
three years as part of their anti¬ 
communist stiategy to reinforce 
moderate regimes along the Red 
Sea £nd on the Horn of Africa 
Barre came away from Jeddah with 




Cubans board plane at Mogadishu 

/ he prut’ o! ( ('hr s doubled 

a lepotled promise ol S (00 million m re¬ 
turn he piesumahly pi unused the Saudis 
that he would get ml ol the Russians in 
his own good time 

T he result so tat is something, ol a geo¬ 
political staniloll lhe Soviets have lost 
then pumaiy Indian Ocean naval facil¬ 
ity hut can ptohahly li ml some kind of al¬ 
ternative possibly on I thiopia s Red Sea 
coastline I hey have exchanged the 
fnendship of Somalia loi thatola fai bip,- 
gei countiy But I thiopia is an extieme- 
Iv fiagile ally that is lighting wais in us 
northern province ol I mica as well as 
the Ogaden and is led In an unstable |un- 
U Only last week the luiila executed its 
second til command 1 leul ( olonel 
Atiufu Abate 

T he West fot us part expects to form 
closet hut hardly client style ties to So¬ 
malia The U S is ready to resume eco¬ 
nomic assistance aftei a hiatus of six 
years, at the level of about $10 million a 
vear West Germany grateful for Soma¬ 
lia s help in us Mogadishu skyjacking res¬ 
cue operation last month will piovide$17 
million over the next 14 months But nei¬ 
ther the U S nor any other Western coun¬ 
try is anxious to lavish much military aid 
on Somalia while it is still at odds with 
Ethiopia 

I or the moment the Ogaden war re¬ 
mains a stalemate, with Somali forces 
holding most of the disputed territory and 
maintaining pressure on the strategic 
l thiopian-held towns of Harar and Dire 
Dawa Most diplomatic sources in Moga¬ 
dishu believe however, that when new 
shipments of heavy Soviet military equip¬ 
ment already in Ethiopia begin to show 
up in the field, the tide of battle could 
well turn against the Somalis ■ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Inquest into a Curious Death 

For vivid moments, it took on the aura of a political trial 


Lawyer What tight did you hose to 
A eep a man in i ham i for 48 hours * / am 
asking for the statute 

Witness We don t work unde/ statutes 
Lawyer Thank you very much. Col¬ 
onel That is what we always suspected 

T he lawyer was Sydney Woolf Ken- 
tridge, one of South Africa's most 
able trial attorneys, the witness was Col¬ 
onel Pieter Johannes Goosen. the office! 
in chaige of security police at Port Eliz¬ 
abeth Their angry exchange in Pretona 
last week provided the dramatic high 
point of an extraordinary public inquest 
into the death of Black Consciousness 
L eader Stephen Biko 

Biko, 30, leader of a new geneiation 
of black political activists had been at¬ 
tested on Aug IS neai Cliahamstown in 
'he Faslem Cape distna and. under the 
country’s tough Tciroiisni Act detained 


ous levolutionary who had attacked his 
interrogators and had been ‘ subdued " In 
the scuffle, they alleged, he had hit his 
head against a wall and ihereaftei became i 
incoheieni and comatose ! 

Under Kentridge s cross-examina- ' 
lion, police witnesses tevealed that Biko 1 
had been kept naked and chained in his | 
cell for most of the 26 days he spent in do- 1 
tenlion—as well as duiing two full nights j 
of inlet rogation Hun ng the last 24 hours 
, of his life he had been duven. still un- < 
; clothed but coveted bv a blanket, in the 
back of a police Land-Rover all the way 
to Pictoria. where he died of the head m- 
■ juries 14 hours latei | 

i lhete were gaping contradictions in 
the police testimony Major Harold Sny- 1 
man. head of the five-man interrogating 
team testified that Biko, when shown sev- j 
1 eral statements of confession ' written by I 
friends, had “jumped up like a man pos- 



Artlst's conception of Biko In prison cell 

Gaping contradictions m the testimony \ 


nesses offered shaiply vatying accounts 
of the same interview Furthermore, it was 
disclosed that the “confessions' Snyman 
referred to were actually dated between 
Sept 20 and Sept 30—a week or more ! 


m Port Lli/abelh without tiul On Sept 
1 1, he was tiansferred to Piotonu s C en- 
ttal Prison, 750 miles to the north, the 
next rughi he was found dead in his cell 
Black political prisoners often die in 
South African piisons at least 21 have 
done so duiing the past IK months 
Official inquests usually attribute 
their deaths to suicide or implausi¬ 
ble accidents such as slipping in a 
prison showei Bikos death looked 
parlKularlv suspicious the govern¬ 
mental firsi blamed it on the effects 
of a six-day hunger stirke but the 
200 lb 6 ft 2 in Biko had seemed 
loo healthy to have succumbed to 
malnuirii'on so quickly After an 
autopsy showed that Biko had suf¬ 
fered serious head iniunes. the 
Scheduled pioceedings into his case 
attracted wide attention 

To us credit. South Africa s ju¬ 
dicial system chose to accommo¬ 
date that public concern The case 
was assigned to a gallened court- 
100 m in a former synagogue con¬ 
verted to judicial use several years 
ago There each morning Biko's 
widow Ntsiki and other relatives, 
still dressed in deep mourning, as¬ 
sembled silently in the front uiw 
Some 250 other spectators packed 
the remaining seals Presiding over 
the inquest was Chief Pretona Mag¬ 
istrate Martinus Prtns But the man 
who daz/Jed the courtroom was 
Kentridge. 55. a defense veteran of 
some of South Africa's landmark 
political trials over the past two dec¬ 
ades. whose services were secured 
by Biko's family 

From the beginning it was cleai 


sessed grabbed a chair and threw it at ' after Biko's death 

me ” Snyman then gave a vivid demon- At its most gripping, the inquest took 

stiation of how Biko had hit his head dur- : on the auia of a political trial An excerpt 
mg the I'uthuTst only io admit latei that from anoth-r duel between Kentridge and 
he had not seen ihe linal incident him- Goosen 


self In subsequent testimony two wit¬ 



Kentrtdge Would you keep a dog 
chained up in this way for 48 hours’ 
Goosen If a dog is absolutely 
dangerous, I would probably do it 
kentridge He was so dangerous 
he had to lie on his mat in chains 
foi 48 hours'’ 

Goosen I had to protect him 
kenttidge You certainly suc¬ 
ceeded, Colonel Goosen. he nevei 
got ouf of voui hands 

Among the questions still to be 
answered Whv did the police at 
Port Fli/abeth fail to tell the ex¬ 
amining doctois that Biko had suf¬ 
fered a head bump' 1 Why did the 
doctors fail lodiagnose the hiain in¬ 
jury even though they all uolieed 
that Biko was incoheient 1 Why was 
a dying man subjected to a 14'x- 
hour load trip to Pretoria'’ And 
what ever happened to the story 
that he had been on a hungei 
' strike” 

W 'hen the inquest continues thts 
week. Kentridge is expected to 
attempt to show that Biko received 
his fatal head injury a full day 
before the alleged struggle with 
the police Presumably he will also 
bear down on (he fact that out of 
28 affidavits swoin to by policemen 
and doctors, not one mentioned that 
Biko had knocked his head against 
a wall Kentridge s implicit point 
that the story was invented later 


that there was a lot in the case to be by one or more of the pai ticipants 

curious about The security police Attor ney K entridge rMvIng home a point In Preto ria to head off a possible murder 

maintained that Biko was a danger- "Would you keep a dog chained in this way for 48 hours >" charge 
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Just Plain Joh 

Queensland s Premier savors another triumph 


T he results of last week's state elections 
in Queensland were, well, anticlimac- 
tic l ot the fourth lime running, the win¬ 
ner and still champion was blunt-spoken 
Premier Johannes Bjelke-Pctersen Cap¬ 
ping a campaign heated by Bjelke-Peter- 
sen's flair for controversy, the tuial-based 
National Party and its Liberal coalition 
partners swamped the Laboi Parly, tak¬ 
ing 57 of 82 seats in Queensland's Par¬ 
liament The result ensures three more 
years of "Premier Johs" maverick pol¬ 
icies and pionouncements (example 
"The U N can go jump in the lake") 

Ovei nearly a decade as Piemiei, 
Bjelke- (pronounced Bee-c/ ka) Petersen 
has transcended his image as a leaction- 


i them Joh has assuied the thinly popu- 
j lated ‘bushie" districts of the outback a | 
! virtual hammer lock on Queensland's pol- ! 
! ltics As a lesult. while Labor raised its 
1 sole to 43 }' '< in last week s election, the 
pany gained only 23 seats, (wo are still 
in doubt Joh's National Paity candidates 
swept 34 constituencies with just 27 \ r '< 
of the vote "More and more people,” says 
1 1 aboi s frustrated standard-beaiei, Tom 
j Bums, ‘are waking up that he is arro- 
! gant, that he is a dictator ' Most of the 
1 newly awakened, though, come from Aus- 
j tralia's South Joh scoffs ‘ I'm only con- 
| cerned with what Queenslandeis think 
i And they support me very sliongly 

That support makes even Joh's gaffes 


with anti-apartheid demonstrators Each 
year, when the rest of Australia moves 
its clocks forward to stretch daylight, he 
commands Queensland to remain on 
“proper time " Wryly, the Melbourne Age 
suggested that the state be regarded as a 
national treasure “Where else does the 
19th century survive so unscathed 

Unique among Australia's six state 
Premiers, Bjelke-Petersen conducts his 
own “foreign policy”—often at cross-pur¬ 
poses to that of Canberra When Indo¬ 
nesia invaded the former Portuguese col¬ 
ony of Timoi last year, Joh congratulated 
President Suharto for averting a Commu¬ 
nist takeover Discussing a heated dispute 
with Tokyo over Queensland's sugar ex¬ 
ports, he shocked some visiting Japanese 
in October by saying that their credibil¬ 
ity as trade partners was in doubt Joh’s 
explanation for such outbursts “Politics 
do not stop at the border " 



Blelke-Petersen acknowledging applause at campaign kickoff In Brisbane 

Why, he seems to ash. are they saying sue li terrible things about me * 


ary eccentric from Australia s tropic 
“Deep North ’ His mastery of Queens¬ 
land’s electoral machinery has made him 
a national powerbroker, able to demand 
- and get—millions of dollars in federal 
aid for his home stale Along the way, 
his provocative, often heavyhanded style 
has driven opponents to despair Colum¬ 
nists routinely denounce him as a rightist 
ogre Political opponents liken him to Jo¬ 
seph Goebbels and Jan Paisley Aftet one 
clash, Gough Whitlam called him a “Bi- 
ble-bashing bastard " 

In person. Joh’s mild manners (he es¬ 
chews coarse language, preferring “My 
goodness me ’ or "By gee") and prim hab¬ 
its (he neither drinks nor smokes) belie 
his critics Why, he seems to ask. are they 
saying such terrible things about me 1 ’ 

One reason is Joh's finesse at draw¬ 
ing Queensland's political boundaries Ar¬ 
guing that rural districts must be small 
enough to enable M P s to get around 


useless to his opponents Before last 
month's campaign, foi example, he 
banned all political street marches in 
Queensland on the grounds that “the ma¬ 
jority of people want to lead orderly 
peaceful lives and do not want the roads 
congested with protest marchers " Later 
he warned a former Miss Australia, who 
questioned his assertion that opponents 
of uiamum mining may be regarded as 
Communist dupes “If you squawk like a 
crow, look like a crow and fly like a crow, 
you’ll be shot with the crow ” 

His actions as Premier are equally ex¬ 
treme During Labor's three-year rule, 
from 1972 to 1975, Joh fought and rid¬ 
iculed Whitlam's reform moves, often 
talking of the advantages of secession if 
socialism took over the nation Keen on 
law-and-order, he makes lavish, some¬ 
times excessive use of the police During 
the 1971 tour of South Africa’s rugby team 
he mobilized hundreds of police to cope 


W 'hile such antics anger or amuse Aus¬ 
tralians in the more liberal South 
they score points among the leathery 
ranchers and farmers of Joh’s vast (667,- 
OOO-sq -mi) home slate He has, in fact, 
spent most of his life addressing Queens¬ 
landeis' concerns Son of a Danish-born 
l utheran pastoi w ho ran a hardscrabble 
dairy farm northwest of Brisbane, Joh was 
nurtured in the abstemious Piotestant 
work ethic Lot mally educated only to pri¬ 
mal y level, he pursued his education by 
correspondence After taking over the 
faun, he designed a machine to clean and 
thtesh peanuts, pioneered aerial spraying 
and seeding in Queensland, built up a 
piosperous business before entering Pai- 
iiament in 1947 

Joh's standard speech, embellished 
over the years, lambastes greedy unions, 
Australia's few Communists, Canberra 
bureaucrats and the Labor Party His Sep¬ 
tember ban on street marches is his most 
disputed move so far Brisbane clergymen 
have petitioned Queen Elizabeth r or re¬ 
dress Qutragcd civil libertarians have 
challenged the order, and 607 insistent 
demonstrators have been rounded up so 
far by Queensland’s overzealous police 
Wrote the Melbourne Age “Mr Bjelke- 
Petersen is proving once more that he 
really is no laughing matter” In neigh¬ 
boring New South Wales, one Labor M P 
—only half in jest—proposed that his gov¬ 
ernment grant political asylum to refugees 
from Queensland 

Joh relishes that sort of helpless pique 
At home, the ban on city marches has 
only increased his stature as an outback 
folk hero So long as “socialists and other 
groups are trying to overthrow the sys¬ 
tem that made Australia great,” Joh de¬ 
clares, “I will keep the flag flying” So 
will the demonstrators It promises to be 
a long and possibly ugly test of wills Yet 
Joh confided to a surely bemused inter¬ 
viewer not long ago that confrontation is 
just not his style “Really,” he purred, “I 
am just plain Joh. My whole nature is 
one of peaceful harmony ” ■ 
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All the way 

to the U.S. A. 
NONSTOP 

Now you can fly Pan Am nonstop 
from more places in the Pacific to the U.S.A. 

We now have the only 747SP nonstop service to Los Angeles from Sydney and from Auckland. 

We also have the only nonstop service from Hong Kong to San Francisco. That's in addition to our popular 
nonstop flights to Los Angeles and San Francisco from Tokyo. And our 747SP nonstop from Tokyo 
to New York is the businessman's favorite timesaver. We do it all nonstop... just for you 



Experience makes the difference. 
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Women March on Houston 

Feminists and their foes square off around the big national meeting 


Nothing like n j 
has been seen in the *i 
U S in at least 12 l > , 
>eais - 01 ever In I 
driving rain while a i 
band belted out The ' 
> el Sow Rose of Texas , 
a bronze torch made its hnal lap in front 
ol Houston's Albeit Fhomas Convention 
Center late last week in the strong hands 
of Tennis Star Billie Jean King She was , 
gieeted by some 2.000 detei mined wom¬ 
en chanting IRA' IR\'"— for the f qua] j 
Rights Amendment Puffed New Yoik \ 
City s hefty Bella Ab/ug. who trotted the ! 
last stretch with Billie Jean "We are here j 
running for equality Well never mn foi I 
cover on this journey ' j 

So ended a 2.612-miie feminine relay j 
that began last September in Seneca Falls ; 
N Y where a doughty hand of suffra- 1 
gettes had held the first national worn- ; 
en s conference in 1848 And so began ! 
— with hoopla, bombast some unsisteily j 
rancor and, overall, deadly serious inten- 1 
tions—the largest political conference ol j 
women ever assembled in the country ! 
The nearly 2,000 delegates and moi e than j 
12,000 observers who later jammed Sam I 
Houston Coliseum lor the three-day Na- 1 
tional Womens Conference provided , 
some answers to F reud's vexing question , 
What does a woman want 1 ' , 

I 

M ost want quite a few things - and , 
some women would rather not I 
have them at all By their votes ! 
it was clear that most delegates \ 
want passage of the l RA. accessible and ; 
safe abortion. Government funding for j 
day care, and a host of othei measures 1 
promoting gieater social and economic : 
equality for their sex 

Women of all professions and persua- ■ 
sions descended on the city feminists of 1 
the National Oigani/ation foi Women , 
(NOW), compliant ‘total women. ; 
housewives antiaboidonists In a remark- | 
able scene, three wives ol Presidents - Ro- 
salynn Carter. Betty Fold and Lady Bird j 
Johnson--paid homage to the women’s j 
movement at the opening session as del- j 
egates waved handkerchiefs and colored j 
balloons Feminist celebrities included I 
Conference Chairwoman Abrug, Gloria ; 
Steinem, Betty Fnedan and Susan B An- ! 
thony II On the other side of Houston, | 
more than 15,000 women who opposed 1 
feminist goals gathered in a counter-con¬ 
ference Said Phyllis Schlafly, the Alton, 



III, housewife and law student who has 1 
become the speaihead of US anlifcm- 1 
mism Tf people really find out what the | 
movement is it will be on the skids We te ! 
here to show they do not represent the i 
view of the American people " 1 

Getting the view of women was what | 
the conference was all about Its icxom- 1 
mendations arc to go to Piesident Carter j 
bv next March The law that set up the ■ 
federally supponed confeience stipulates ! 
that the Piesident submit lecommcnda- ; 
tions to Congress within I20davs i 

The meeting was conceived in 1475 1 
as an expression ol the IJ N -declared In- i 
ternalional Women s Year C ongress pro- j 
vided $5 million in funding A total of 5h ; 
slate and teimorial meetings elected del- • 
egates for Houston and drew up a ‘Na- , 
tional Plan of Action" that would ‘ iden- | 
tify the barners that prevent women from i 
paiticipating fully and equally in all as ! 
peels of national life —and recommend | 
ways to remove them ; 

The 38-page National Plan contains j 
20 resolutions on ways to end sexual dis- | 
crimination in employment, education. I 
mantal propci tv relations and other ar- I 
eas Proposed suggestions range front 
gieater compensation and Government- 
suppoi ted counseling for rape v ictinis to a | 
fedcial timetable for adding female man¬ 


ager to the Government bureaucracy | 
Five of the resolutions were dubbed i 
‘hot buttons"- -controversial high prior- ! 
ity items Among them endorsement of | 
IRA. a pioposal for federally financed i 
child Lare piograms, a demand that Gov- [ 
eminent funds be available for abortions 
rnow known in feminist parlance as part I 
of leproductivc freedom") Another item 
calls foi a legal end to discrimination 
based on ‘sexual and affecuonal prefei- 
enco ’ m shoit, acceptance of lesbian¬ 
ism The final hot button was that 
Jimmy Caiiei establish a t ahinet-levcl 
women s department that would strive to 
guarantee equal opportunities for women 

E very one of those ideas is anath¬ 
ema to feminism s consei vativcop¬ 
ponents In Utah last summer 
14,000 women mostly conserva¬ 
tive, with the avid encouragement of the 
Mormon church packed a meeting that 
chose 14 conference delegates In Missis¬ 
sippi of 20 elected delegates, six weic 
white men who opposed the i RA, abor¬ 
tion and any Government money for day 
care The ant (feminists drew stiength 
fiom organizations as disparate as the 
John Birch Society and conservative Ro¬ 
man Catholic groups upset by the fem¬ 
inist stands on abortion They also ie- 



RoMlynn Carter, Betty Ford and Lady Bird Johnson accept applause on opening day_ 

Looking next to a move on Washington, with declarations about what women want 
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Conference Chairman Bella Abzug holding forth at a press conference with some moral support from Manhattan Feminist Gloria Stebiem 

-1 women's movement) ipo\te I he people here are mhnilelv mote representative than the legislatives of New 'rork ot Viah 


than the legislatives of New Yorkoi Utah 
oi l lorida ' 

Ironically ihe last event in the Siam 
Houston Memorial Coliseum on the night 
before the women s conference began, was 
a wrestling match By then the sniping 
fiom both sides had grown bitter Con¬ 
servative groups belonging to the Pro- 
Family Coalition had taken out a half¬ 
page ad in the Houston Post showing a 
young girl holding a nosegay The head¬ 
line MOM lift WHI N I OROW UP CAN I 
HI A I LSB1AN' 1 Arlie Scott a N O W vice 
president who is a lesbian, termed the ad 
"a new low ' Some feminist zealots got 
off their own low blows such as tiying to 
make it appeal that the conservatives 
were intimately allied with the Ku Mux 



Fl anking nmnsrs: Susan B. Anthony H, Abzug id BsttyFris dsn (right)_ 

They have gained a lot qfground in a short time —and stillhave a long way logo 


coved extensive support from unafti lulled 
individuals — women and men alike 
-who fervently believe that the women s 
movement is antilamily and worse Said 
Homer Morgan,a Jackson Miss accoun¬ 
tant and conference delegate We don't 
think the National Plan of Action pio 
teds gixid C hirstian moral ideals 

The conservatives failed to win the 
majority of delegates, but as the confer¬ 
ence opening neared ihty put the meth¬ 
od of delegate selection itself undei at¬ 
tack Illinois' Schlally charged in Houston 
that there was "a studied campaign to ex¬ 
clude those who did not agree" with the 
feminist point of view 1 hat drew a sling¬ 
ing tciomder from Sleinem "The people 
here ?oe infinitely more representative 


Man Raged Sc h la fly 'An absolutely de¬ 
liberate libelous smeat " 

In one sense, all the sound and fury 
in Houston merely served as embellish¬ 
ment for the teal gains—and setbacks -of 
the women s movement in the U S in re¬ 
cent yeais Neither feminists nor conser¬ 
vatives could dispute that American 
women have come a long way toward so¬ 
cial and economic equality, and that they 
still have quite a way logo 

O ver the past quarter century, the 
number of American women em¬ 
ployed in paying jobs has doubled, 
io nearly 39 million last yeai The 
Bureau of* Labor Statistics estimates that 
an additional 12 million women will be 
added to the labor force by 1990 v 10 mil¬ 
lion men Alieady, more than half of all 
women aged 20 to 64 either hold jobs or 
are seeking them and their rush into the 
labor force has aggravated the nation's 
unemployment Mote than 5 million 
women are now employed in blue-collar 
jobs, amounting to 18 f, < of the total in 
that category 

The proportion of women in major 
professions has risen dramatically In 
1970 only 4 l'\ of the country’s lawyers 
and judges were female, by last year that 
figure had virtually doubled During the 
same period the proportion of women 
physicians rose fiom 8 9% to 12 8 r i, while 
the percentage of female bank officials 
and financial managers rose from 17 6^1 
to 24 7<T 

The future looks equally inviting Jn 
the nation's graduate business schools, 
one student in five is a woman In law 
and medicine, ihe proportion is even high¬ 
er one in four 

Women aie also beginning to make 
an appearance—finally—in the higher 
reaches of business Some 400 sit on cor¬ 
porate boards of directors v 20 just five 
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years ago Women are increasingly join¬ 
ing the ranks of management at least at 
the lower levels A revealing case is that 
of the Georgia Paufie Coip . a Portland. 
Ore , wood products giant f our years ago, 
women employed in its management were 
very rare, now half of its credit managers 
are female, along with lS r i of its sales 
force Says La Mar Newkirk, a Georgia 
Pacific spokesman ‘ Five 01 six years ago, 
wheie would you find a woman who could 
talk to customers about grades and spec¬ 
ifications of lumber and plywood'’" 

i 

I n politics, while women have nevet I 
been well lepresented. they are mat- I 
tng some headway at the state and | 
i local levels The number of female i 
| slate legislators has virtually doubled I 
i since 1971, to 685 There are 90 women 
| mayors of Amei lean cities that have pop- 
I ulaiions of more than 10,000 Nearly half 
j --six of 13 members—of the Minneapolis 
I city council is now female In tiny Rem¬ 
ington, Ga every municipal office is held 
by a woman Says Betty Friedan "Wom¬ 
en have gained enoimously over the last 
15 yeais We have broken through the 
barriers, and it is more than just 
tokenism ” 

But there is ample bad news, too 
Working women are still disproportion¬ 
ately herded into so-called pink-collar 
jobs—teaching, clerical and retail sales 
work The median salary for American 
women Iasi year was only 6CK1 that of 
American men Indeed. 94 Vi of those 
earning $15,000 or more in the U S are 
male Women still do not get equal pay 
for equal work Female high school teach¬ 
ers earn only 81 ' i as much as their male 
peers, and female scientists receive 76 r ; 
as much Of the 301 people appointed to 
major jobs by President Carter, only 13 r ; 
are women There are only 17 women in ! 
Congress, and no woman has ever sat on | 
the U S Supreme Court j 

New legislation has helped women ! 


Hie United States 



Conservative picket at the conference 

Bittei \nipmn from the two opposing camps 


advance in some areas One example the 
federal tqual Credit Opportunity Act of 
1974 makes it illegal for a lender to deny 
a person credit on the basis of sex or mar¬ 
ital status, a practice that often had made 
it difficult for women to get mortgages oi 
personal loans On the other hand, leg¬ 
islation for federal subsidy of child care 
centers for wot king mothers is stalled in 
Congress Most important of all, the Lqual 
Rights Amendment is still three slates shy | 
of ratification, with only 16 months left 
before the proposition expires 

Cleaily. there are innumerable chal¬ 
lenges left for the women s movement But 
activists can congratulate themselves for 


having accomplished much in a surpris¬ 
ingly short time Says Joanne Alter, a Chi¬ 
cago Sanitary District commissioner 
•’Sure, we have a long way to go But re¬ 
member, the women’s movement is very 
young Nine years ago, when 1 would talk 
about a woman on the Supreme Court, 
people would look at me as if I were cra¬ 
zy ” No longer Sums up Pam Faust, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the California State 
Commission on the Status of Women 
"The changes are valid and profound 
Whether or not you’re for the women’s 
movement, it has changed your life ’’ On 
that there is no argument ■ 

Mom, the Cad et 

At the Air Academy, pregnancy 
is okay, but not marriage 

S core a minor military victory for 
women The Air Force ruled last 
week that pregnant cadets no longei need J 
resign, or face expulsion Horn the An ] 
Force Academy They may simply go on 
"excess leave," without pay or allowances 
Thejunioi service concluded that they de¬ 
serve the equal protection’ guaranteed 
any other cadet burdened with “tempo¬ 
rary conditions that preclude participa¬ 
tion in training" Like anyone with an 
incapacitating illness, a pregnant cadet 
may return to the academy's Coloiado 
Springs campus when her "lemporaiy 
condition" no longer exists But she may 
not bring the baby along with her (wom¬ 
en on active duty in any of the services 
may remain if, after they become moth¬ 
ers, they can perform their military'jobs) 
The Air Force ruling reflects a pio- 
grcssivisin that is not shared by the older 
services Spokesmen at both the Army 
and Navy academies insist they have no 
intention of changing their policies They 
atgue that they already guarantee equal¬ 
ity. if not exactly protection, by requiring 
anyone, man or woman, to resign if he or 
she is responsible for a pregnancy They 
add that the issue is, well, academic Since 
the three service academies first admit¬ 
ted women in early 1976, only one woman 
has resigned—from the Air Force Acad¬ 
emy—because she was expecting a baby 
Two men quit the Naval Academy this 
year to marry their pregnant fiancees 
—who were not midshipmen (The Navy 
has yet to adopt the term midshipwoma/r 
for the distaff side ) 

The Air Force ruling did not totally 
solve a pregnant cadet's problems The 
woman still has to go away—on her "ex¬ 
cess leave"—for an abortion And while 
a cadet may have her baby if she choos¬ 
es, she cannot marry until she has grad¬ 
uated Motherhood, said the Air Force, 
is not sufficient cause to amend the tra¬ 
ditional ban on marriage in all the ser¬ 
vice academies Explained one Pentagon 
lawyer, perhaps too hastily pregnancy is 
temporary but mamage is permanent ■ 



MHHant AntMem lnlst Phyllis ScktoWy deno uncing the E RA »t fw conference In H ouston _ 

An attempt to control delegations, then complaints of a "studied campaign " of exclusion 
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the Shah he know, how to draw a <> , 

--Jimmv Caiier toasting Iran s , 

Mohammed Re/a Pahlavi at the I 
White House last week 

■w he battle lines wei e clearly draw n On 

Lafayette Squa.e some l.°00 oppone 

of the Shah of Iran had 1 massed M> _ 

SHAH FASCtSTMURDfRER SHAH,SAUS 

"XtfSS?Si 3 the White 
House several hundred o. the Shah s sup 
porters were seated m bleachers under a 
huge white banner ptoclamung 
Se »ah sm^b.. om«. 
dttssta t»» ». h „ tod I 

“Srr^si 

ssrw.»»a «*»»» 1 

of the Iranian government Iimousine 

Shortly after an armor«l hmousme 

« br n I 1 , _ 

anu-Stoh t,ct “ 

through the lines of mounted police and ww» 
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Shah demonstrate in Utayette Square 

,, m0 re ambivalent involvements 

iSSSSSfl 

e"i‘sKS 

r/trge whue welcome banner was 
Tne 8 , .u a i point. ihc wind 

| ripped to shreds A that p^. ^ gas 

^■Ssksss 

p ed demWahw Mondale and Secretary 
of State ( yrusV ance, eyes stieammg^ov- 
° f a thpir faces Only Carter, still speak- 
ered their taces . w . J _ rolled out of 

issfifsisssssss 
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Police and anti-Shah demonstrators flailing away during protest near White House 

More to do with domestic Iranian politics than U S feeling 


! 


i 

i 
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thanked Carter for "your very warm wel¬ 
come," and the official party quickly ic- 
treated to the White House Out on Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue, it took police another 
hour to get the melee under control The 
day’s toll 92 demonstrators and 27 po¬ 
licemen injured 

As many of the signs made cleat, the 
imbtoglio had more to do with domestic 
Iranian politics than with U S feelings to¬ 
ward the regime of the man who has ruled 
Iran for 36 years Rut even though lel- 
atively few Americans joined in such dis¬ 
plays, the Shah's visit served to highlight 
one of the country's moie ambivalent foi- 
eign involvements A top Stale Depait- 
ment official calls it one of Washington's 
"most complex relationships ' On one 
side of the ledger, the Shah symbolizes 
much that the Carter White House op¬ 
poses ioyal posturing human rights vi¬ 
olations prodigious arms spending and an 
oil price hawkishness But he also rules a 
nation that is strategically important to I 
the U S both because of its military ge¬ 
ography and because of its oil Moreover, 
he has done a gieat deal to advance Iran’s 
standard of living and international pies- 
tige Like the two skilled politicians that 
they are. Carter and the Shah leached a 
compromise on some of these differences 
last week —and agreed to tread lightly on 
otheis 

U nderstandably high on the agenda 
was oil The Shah, who helped spear¬ 
head the 1973-74 quadrupling of Ol’tc 
puces recently pionnscd Treasury Sec¬ 
retary W' Michael Blumenthal that he 
would be ’neutral ” at next month's OPLC 
price policy meeting in Caracas Carter 
argued forcefully that an increase in oil 
prices would kick off a new round of in¬ 
flation that would damage both oil con¬ 
sumers and producers The President's 
well-rehearsed presentation impressed 
the Shah, who agreed to go to Caracas 
commuted to an oil-price free/e, a view 


also supported by Saudi Arabia Said the 
Shah in polished if pationi/ing Ameri- 
canese “We decided to give you a break 
l or his part the Shah laid out Iran s 
wishes foi military hardware lian has 
spent more than $18 billion in the past 
eight years on U S arms, and its new 
shopping list includes 140 1-16 hghtei- 
bombets tin addition to 160 already on 
order) and 250 1 -18 combat fightci 
planes But Congress has expressed con¬ 
cern about the volume of U S arms sold 
to Itan I uturesalesaie bound to be close¬ 
ly sctulini/ed. and Carter thus reltained 
fiom any firm commitment 

The human rights issue was conspic 
uously missing from the official agenda 
Partly as a tesult of documented charges 
by both Amnesty International and the 
International Red Ctoss that hans se- 
ciet police organization, savak, had sys¬ 
tematically persecuted dissidents the 
Shah has moved to liberalize his legime 



Carter and Wood at State dinner 

Promising a welcome December freeze 


He has operated largely through Jamshtd 
Amouzegar, 54, his tough OPEC oil ne¬ 
gotiator, whom he named Premier last 
August Amouzegar, nicknamed the "$12 
Million Man” after he was kidnaped at 
the OPEC’ meeting in Vienna in 1975, and 
subsequently ransomed for $12 5 million, 
has oidered an end to press censorship 
and initiated a number of other civil rights 
measures Several hundred political pris¬ 
oners have been released 

"Iran lemains a one-party state and 
in fact a one-man dictatorship,” Time 
C airo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn report¬ 
ed last week after a visit to Tehran “But 
in a few months the police-state atmo¬ 
sphere has altered drastically to a mood 
of vastly greater individual fieedom and 
lelaxation Among knowledgeable Irani¬ 
ans it is taken for granted that the lib¬ 
eralization was at least partly in response 
to the Carter campaign The Shah appar¬ 
ently feels he has a beltei chance to buy 
Amenean militaiy hardwaie if he bui- 
nishes his image a bit ■ 

Editing Jimmy 

Confusing signals on Burns 

vc never had any disagreements 
Wwon those leconomicl subiects ' So 
said Jimmy C aitei at a ptess confetenve 
two weeks ago about his lelationship with 
1 cderal ReseiveC h.urman Anhui Bums 
Added the Ptesident 1 don t think (hat 
I have any inclination to cntici/c the ac¬ 
tions that have been taken by Mi Bums 
T hat was quite a statement consid¬ 
er ing that ( ailei s economic adviseis 
have insisted toi weeks that the 1 ed's em¬ 
phasis on restraining inflation hv teduc- 
mg the growth m the money supply would 
unduly constrict the economy s expan¬ 
sion Rcpoilcrs turned to White House 
Piess Secretary Jody Powell Was the 
Piesident collect in saying that he and 
Bums nevei disagiced’’ "That is wiong.' 
said Powell I heie are differences " The 
Washington Post quoted Powell as stat¬ 
ing that Cartel’s kind words for Bums 
were “ovei blown ' and an "overreacuon" 
to accounts of a policy feud between them 
CJuite apart from the unusual step of 
a press secretary coi reeling his President, 
Powell's answer only further confused 
matters foi anyone who has tried to de¬ 
cipher the White House s smoke signals 
on the economy l ast week Powell again 
tried Powell said he had meant that the 
reaction bv reporters to the President’s 
statements about Bums was "overblown” 
and that it would be an "overreaction" to 
read into them any conclusion that the 
two have no differences Moreover, de¬ 
clared Powell, when Carter said that he 
and Burns have ‘ never had any disagree¬ 
ments" he meant only that they broadly 
agiec on what the President had called 
the "inherent conflict” between the need 
to reduce both inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment Any more questions'’ ■ 
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The smallest may be the best. 


Pom,ix MB The smallest strongest lightest 
35mm SLR in the world. The easiest to use Inn 
All you do is focus and shoot ME s advanced automatic 
exposure system does nil the calculating loi you 
But it you'd prefer to (tick the exposure yourself, then 
you'd probably like the Pentax MX The world s 
other smallest strongest, lightest 35mm SLR With all 
the shooting information you need right in the viewfinder 
Both offer sudjj comp,act carrying and superb 
handling you'll probably wind up with the best photos of 
your life The most varied, too. From close ups 
to telephotos to all the full system choices. 

Pentax ME and MX They're the 
Iittlest anyone can offer. And the best. 


Feel the Pentax difference. 
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KLM. From the people who 
live under the sea. 

Tor coni imps Holland has been at war with one of the most 
powerful forces in the world The North Sea 

A tight that would have been lost long ago but for the 
ingenuity and quiet deleimination of the Dutch people 

People like [an Adriaen*-/ Leeghwatei, one of the 
first men to realise the idea ol taking land back from 
the sea 

loday. ovei half the people of Holland live and 
work under sea level 

What has all this got to do with i mining an 
line? Well, we like to think that its the character 
ol the Dutch people that has helped to give KLM 
its reputation for efficiency and reliability 

A reputation that encourages cabin staff to be 
friendly and helpful And enables you to relax and 
en|oy your flight 

Next time, fly KLM. And see how living under 
the sea really has made us a better airline 
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Holland's, favourite delicacy is; 
to be found virtually on every 
street corner 

At the herring stall Watch care 
fully as a I "Hitch- jk 5 man holds the 
herring up by the tail, closes hi 
eyes and chomps t ’• his way 
through it Now ]J, its your turn 
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Even if you're in transit at 
Amsterdam Airport, it's still 
possible to see a bit of Holland 
On the Am ^terdam Mimtoui, 
operated by the KLM 
Motorcoach Company 

A three hour trip, it takes 
you into the heart of 
surprising Amsterdam 
And back across the reclaimed 
Haarlemmei Lake in time to 
catch your plane 
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The reliable airline of those surprising Dutch* 












The United States 

The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 

Rising Rumble over Taxes 

F rom Begin to Billy, the American audience for a year has cheered or booed 
the spotlighted drama of the moment But there is evidence that beneath it 
all, the political concern seems to be coming back to basics—taxes 

Michigan's Republican Congressman Guy Vander Jagt elevates the lax issue 
to geophysical dimensions "It is a tidal wave," he says, after a week of listening to 
complaints on a trip from Florida to California Oklahoma s Democratic Rep¬ 
resentative James R Jones finds signals of desperation among small business¬ 
men and wage earners The burdens of state and local taxes aie at the breaking 
point, they say Then from Washington comes the message of immense increases 
in the Social Security bile and the series of proposed energy taxes that would 
reach right back into the pocketbooks of middle-class Americans and business 
people There are still echoes 'if Jimmy Carter s campaign promises to push for 
major tax reform, and that could wipe out many of the small harbors of tax relief 
For once, it appears that the White House is getting the word Comprehen¬ 
sive tax refoim is off for a yeai, and a laige tax cut is probably coming in early 
1978 But American discontent has not yet peaked 

"A lot of people are just finding out the new price tags says Jones "Social Sc- 
! curtly taxes already are a major cause of small-business bankruptcy " Congres- 
i sional mail was supportive when the tax debates were about raising the Social 
| Security benefits Then the people got to the bottom line and discovered who had 

to pay and how much The U S C’ham- 
i^bei of Commeice claims that the anger 
•of businessmen over taxes this autumn 
os the highest in years Pollstei Louis 
.illatus has placed the national lie at a 
"level he defines as public outrage 
"Tax experts believe that thciccould be 
.‘a spread of local tax revolts, which 
.temporarily closed schools in Ohio and 
■„Oregon They also feat a rise in bai 
•tering" Xn accountant may do the 
biwks of a dentist who then lends the 
bookkeepci s teeth No money changes 
hands No tax is paid 

Art Buchwald tells his fans not to 
believe it when ( alter says that em¬ 
ployers will pay more new Social Secu¬ 
rity taxes than employees Who is he 
kidding ’ - kids Buchwald "You arc go¬ 
ing to pay hoi h taxes ' 

One of the many conferences on 
taxes even, lured out the old expeit 
Wilbur Mills, former chan man of the House Ways and Means C ommittee. w ho 
will soon begin practicing law in Washington, having surmounted his problems 
with the bottle and Sti ipper Fanne Foxe Mills, who for decades was the key man 
in devising tax measures, said he was happy to be out of the tax picture because he 
did not believe the proposals so fai discussed were very sound or likely to Ix- 
passed He also complained that there was too much White House talk about pos¬ 
sible tax changes Recalled Mills "F D R used to say, ‘Never give a speech on 
taxes even if you are cutting them You bring up taxes and people just get mad ” 
The Tax Foundation, a conservative watchdog of tax changes, is noodling a 
revision of Ben Franklin’s heretofore immutable law that "nothing is certain hut 
death and taxes " Pari of today's problem is that the specific forms taxes w ill take 
are no longer all that certain They go up, surely, but each year the tax law chang¬ 
es are so numerous and complex that the taxpayers are in constant confusion 
There has been a major tax revision or debate by Congress evei y year since 1970 
No wonder that last weekend James Boren, founder and president of the In¬ 
ternational Association of Professional Bureaucrats (mento ‘When in doubt, 
mumble”), was working the hustings for all he was worth ’We bureaucrats are 
practical people,” Boren, once a special assistant to the U S coordinator for the 
Alliance for Progress, told a Florida audience "We realize that there is a declin¬ 
ing number of taxpayers to support a growing number of us bureaucrats There¬ 
fore, we propose a tax incentive for taxpayers to encourage them to pay moie 
Boren promises details in his “State of the Bureaucrat Address” next January 



Sweetening 
The Pot 

Carter boosts his staff's pay 

C hustmas has — -- 

come a little 
eaily for 389 mem¬ 
bers of the White 
House staff all 
those in fa a who 
cam less than $47 - 
500 Santa Caitei 
has boosted then 
pay by 7 05', ef- 
fee-live Oct 9 While 7, , 

manv of the staffers 

no doubt deserved_ 

a merit raise the 

blanket increase - to a top of $47,500 
for some people- lilted Washington eye¬ 
brows Ouite a few who goi the increas¬ 
es had held modesi to middling jobs be- 
foie joining the White House staff made 
fractions of their current pay and were 
hired less foi their professional ability 
than for the political help they gave the 
Carter campaign 

Tor example Richaid Hutcheson 
26 who was a $n 000-a-yeai icsearch 
assistant at the Demtx’tdlic National 
Committee before he became a Cartel 

__campaign coordina- 

toi. now earns moie 

White House'staff 
| sec i eta ry. keep- 

smoothly Similarlv 

in- 

tcins m Carters 
$45,000 Georgia admims- 

(ration was an 
effective campaign 
aide But his $45,- 
000 salary seems rather generous for a 
deputy appointments secrelaiy 

And there are others lames i allows, 
28 was the editor of the H'a\/nnyton 
\fimthlv at $20,000 beloie he was ap¬ 
pointed Carters top spcc-chvviitei, the 
latest raise put his gross up to $45 000 
Says one former C alter statfei ‘That is 
quite a salary to pay a speechwritci for 
a Piesident who throws awav prepared 
texts and ad-libs Among Rosalynn Car¬ 
tel s aides Social Sec.etaiy Otelchcn Pos¬ 
ton, 44 and Person- -—-, 

al Assistant Made¬ 
line MacBcan 40, 
each earn $42,800 
a bit plush foi 
such fringe |obs 

The raises were 
given bv Carter be¬ 
cause other I cdetal 
Government work- *42 8Cf 

ers and m.luaiy CwrAp „ | 

personnel were el- PgMm 

igiblc for incieases 
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Prospective G.O.P. Candidate John Connally at the party leaders’ conference In Orlando 


Doing the Republican Jostle 

Theres life in the Grand Old Party yet 


r* 

under the Federal Pay C omparabiluy Act 
The measure was intended to make the 
wages for Government woik roughly 
equivalent to that for similat jobs in in¬ 
dustry In fau, except lot Cabinet-level 
and sub-Cabinet ollivers, the Govei nment 
now often pays much more than private 
business 

For the Piesident who promised dui- 
mg the campaign to make the While 
House an example of economy in Gov¬ 
ernment gi.inting the raises made little 
political sense Altei pleasing the public 
in January by banning limousines and 
dooi-to-dooi pickup seixice for his aides 
he boosted his major assistants' salaries 
m Maich by loughly 25'; The top White 
House salary was increased from $44,600 
to $5t>.000 but Cartel escaped major crit¬ 
icism by pointing 
out that the raise 
was $1,500 less than 
the maximum au- 
thou/ed by Con¬ 
gress While the lat¬ 
est raises also had 
congiessional ap¬ 
proval. their across- 
the-boaid natuic 
hardly re-establish¬ 
es the President s 
image as a caicful 
minder of the Gov¬ 
ernment till In any event, one former 
aide had an explanation foi the pay boost 
"People realize that they will take a dras¬ 
tic pay cut if they lose then jobs What 
it adds up to is a backhanded way of build¬ 
ing loyalty ' ■ 

Sale in Plains 

Phasing out of peanuts 

T he Presidents own financial holdings ] 
are in toi a teshuffling His two-thuds 
shate in the Plains peanut warehousing 
and processing business which he tixik 
over and expanded after his father died in 
1953, has been pul up for sale The man 
behind the move is Atlanta Lawyer 
Charles Kirbo, the close presidential ad¬ 
viser who manages C alter s assets undei a 
blind trust (The President will keep his 
241-acre peanut faim * Neither Brother 
Billy nor Mother Lillian, who own the re¬ 
maining thud of the business, wants to tun 
the warehouse, which has been operated 
since Septembet by Gold Kist Inc . an At¬ 
lanta-based farmers cooperative 

The main reason for Kirbo s decision 
is money In 1975 Cartel earned almost 
$ 120,000 from Carter s Warehouse, w hose 
annual gross revenues hover around $1 
million Now harder times have come 
Drought has savaged the nation's peanut 
crop, and business at the Carter plant ts 
down 15 r r from last year Billy Carter re¬ 
cently valued the business at $3 5 million, 
which would make the President's share 
worth roughly $2 3 million As for an ask¬ 
ing price, Kirbo says, ' I'm going to gel 
as much as I can It will be strictly a cold, 
hard business decision " ■ 


T he 700 -Southern Republican leaders 
cheered lustily last week when Ron- 
; aid Reagan accused J lmrny C ai ter of sign¬ 
ing a ‘fatally flawed’ Panama L anal trea¬ 
ty They applauded enthusiastically when 
John Connally charged that the Demo¬ 
crats stood for the three Rs ietiench- 
ment, resignation and retreat' I hey gave 
waim welcomes to Senators Howaid Bak¬ 
er and Robei t Dole 1 he purpose of the 
three-day meeting at Disney World’s 
Contemporary Resort-Hotel at Orlando, 
Fla , was to discuss strategy for next yeat s 
elections But the G O P faithful eagerly 
look a sneak preview of 1980 by sizing 
up four of the many presidential candi¬ 
dates m waiting, and most liked what they 
saw Declared I lotida Ci O P C hairman 
Bill Taylot “Our time has come again 
All w'e want is a winnei 

As the baekslapping and flesh picss- 
ing in Orlando show, theie’s always more 
nxwi foi maneuver and jostling for pre¬ 
eminence in the party out of the White 
House For those Republicans with larg¬ 
er ambitions, nothing is excluded, every¬ 
thing is possible and who knows what 
could happen by 1980'’ 

I he best-organized Republican, by 
far. is Ronald Reagan. 66. who used about 
$1 million in leftover money from last 
yeai's campaign to set up a political ac¬ 
tion group called Citizens for the Repub¬ 
lic Its executive director is Lyn Nofzig- 
er, a longtime Reagan sidekick, and its 
steering committee sports almost every 
key Reagan adviser ftom the '76 cam¬ 
paign, including Campaign Manager 
John Sears So far the committee has add¬ 
ed about $250,000 in contributions, to be 


distributed to consei vative candidates for 
Congi ess and state olhees next year 

The group has hued Pollstei Rich¬ 
ard Wulhlin, who woikcd foi Reagan in 
76, to analyze every congiessional dis¬ 
trict in the country Reagan can also call 
for help fioin an active old hoy network 
It includes G O P stale chairmen and na¬ 
tional committee members in 28 slates 
Beyond that. Reagan backus (rom ten 
Western states have formed their own or¬ 
ganization Says a top adviser “All they 
are waiting foi is foi him to say 'Go ’ " 
Reagan delivei s up to a dozen speech¬ 
es a month, writes columns twice weekly 
for 125 newspapers and tapes weekly 
five-minute messages for 275 radio sta¬ 
tions His favorite targets Big Govern¬ 
ment Carter's Panama Canal treaty and 
Ldward Kennedy’s eradle-to-grave na¬ 
tional health-insurance program, which 
Reagan describes as "the sperm-te-worm 
plan " At the same time, he preaches par¬ 
ty unity to keep from scaring ofT Repub¬ 
lican moderates Says he “Let's put an 
end to giving each other political saliva 
tests to establish the degree of our Repub¬ 
lican purity "Says a close associate “1 feel 
certain that he would like to run again " 

I f he does, top Republicans expect Ger¬ 
ald Ford. 64, no matter how much he 
relishes retirement, to jump in, largely out 
of loyalty to the anti-Reagamtes who sup¬ 
ported him in 1976 In contrast to Rea¬ 
gan's courting of the party organization 
—traditionally dominated by conserva¬ 
tives—Ford has been playing the elder 
statesman By Christmas, he will have 
logged more than 200.000 miles lecturing 
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college students, playing in golf tourna¬ 
ments, and attending public gatherings 
His strategy is to stay as prominent as pos¬ 
sible, so that he can move fast if Reagan 
announces his candidacy Observes Da¬ 
vid Liggett. Ford s 1976 coordinator in 
California 'it’s like they are playing a 
! giant game of chicken, speeding at 110 
! m p h at each other, each thinking the 
j other is going to swerve " 

Many Republicans are concei ned that 
j Fold and Reagan may be too old the next 
; time around (although Reagan bumper 
' slickers proclaim 69 is noi TOO Ol I) in 
l 80) and want to avoid another bitter pri- 
| mary contest Says a former Fold asso- 
; ciate “A large segment of the party feels 
I the future lies with a new peisonality. that 
the split was so bad between Reagan and 
' Fold that a new campaign by them 


The United States 

headquarters building m Washington 
Taking a page fiom Reagan's book, he 
has also formed the John C onnally C lt- 
l/ens Forum to raise funds for Republi¬ 
can candidates in 1978 and for the 80 or 
so politicking trips he plans on then be¬ 
half Though charming and forceful he 
could be hurt by his past alliances with 
Lyndon Johnson and Richaid Nixon and 
by his indictment— though he was acquit¬ 
ted— on charges of accepting bribes fiom 
milk producers when he was Nixons 
Treasury Secretary 

Robert Dole, 54. the Kansas Senatoi who 
overdid sarcasm on the stump as Folds 
running mate in 1976 (and many people 
thought he cost the party the election), is 
now trying to show he has positions that 
span a bit beyond the predictable right 



Ronald Reagan signing autographs for the faithful in midst of Florida luau 

M'lf/r in muni, his fans we/e on tv waiting for one word "Co 


Chicago’s Great 
Bank Hejst 

One of our millions is missing, 
says the mighty First National 

F oi 24 hours the officers of Chicago's 
l irst National Bank could not believe 
its calculating machines Precisely SI mil¬ 
lion in $50 and $100 bills was missing 
Horn one of the bank's subterranean 
vaults, and auditors kept combing the rec¬ 
ords to see if a bookkeeper had erred or a 
computer had skipped a digit Finally, 
with much embariassmcnt the bankers 
called the I HI lo report that someone had 
made off with then greenbacks over the 
long, languid Columbus Day weekend 
On Friday night, as the weekend was 
beginning the chief teller—standing in 
a cage behind a series oflixrked and guard¬ 
ed dixirs in the vault area two floors be¬ 
neath ground level - had vounted the 
money It was testing on catl T-12. and 
the bundles of cash added up lo $4 mil¬ 
lion He wheeled the cart through an¬ 
other heavy door into the main vault 
Ai the end of work on Tuesday, after 
the bank had reopened, the chief tellei 
counted the money again 1 his time the 
tally was $3 million 

Whodui.n ’ The t HI and bank offi¬ 
cials could only assume it was an inside 
job l irst, the thief had to gel by several 
sets of guards (who log all comings and 
goings in the vault area) as well as TV 
monitors over the entrance Then he pre¬ 
sumably had lo have one of the cart's 
four keys to which supposedly only the 
chief tellei, his supervisor and a few bank 
officers had access The thief must ev¬ 
idently have been so familiar a figure in 
the bank that he was able to leave un¬ 


wouldn t do anyone any good Heading 
the list of possible substitutes ate three 
not-so-new faces 

Howard Baker, 52, the nimble Senate mi¬ 
nority leader from Tennessee marshaled 
the Senate forces that killed Carters bill 
for federal financing of congressional 
campaigns and helped wide the GOP 
alternatives to the Administration s en¬ 
ergy- and economic-stimulus programs 
He has not taken a position on the new 
Panama Canal treaty, if he backs it. he 
risks losing support from conservatives 
Indeed, the tieaty question is symptom¬ 
atic of his more general problem L xplams 
a Republican Party official “Baker has 
to make his bed and lie in it He's either 
got to become a Reagan conservative 
which on his voting record he could be. 
or he has to become a moderate, which 
his rhetoric could support " 

John Connally, 60 the Democratic con¬ 
vert who is trying to overcome Repub¬ 
lican stalwarts' distrust of him as a turn¬ 
coat, lately by heading a drive to raise 
$1.5 million to buy the GOP national 


This yeai IXile has made 160 speeches 
outside Washington and has churned out 
dozens of statements twitting the Admin¬ 
istration l<vsl week he denounced moves 
for closer lies between the U S and Cuba 
Sensing an oppoi tunny to one-up Bakei 
on Panama. Dole may try lo lead the 
antitreaty forces in the Senate 

Among the others eager lo he in the 
play for 1980 is James Thompson. 41, who 
was a haid-duving federal prosecutoi in 
Chicago and won big as Governor of Il¬ 
linois last yeai He gets 300 speech in¬ 
vitations a week and carefully chooses 
those that will enhance his national stat¬ 
ure But he needs to w in re-election b> a 
wide margin next yeai befoie he can con¬ 
sider making a serious run for President 
George Bush, 53, the former everything 
(CIA direcloi, D N ambassadoi, national 
party chairman, etc I. Irequcntly sallies 
from Houston to address party gatherings 
in other states But he has one major li¬ 
ability he has not won an election since 
running for Congress in 1966 No mat¬ 
ter Given the example of Jimmy Who. 
right now almost any nationally known 
Republican can indulge in fantasies ■ 


noticed with a haul that weighed a mere 
20 lbs - just right fm a hanker's brief¬ 
case The I Hi believed loo that the thief 
had deliberately upped off an even $1 
million knowing full well that bank of¬ 
ficers would waste precious time attrib¬ 
uting the loss to an accounting error 
They just could nol believe the yawning 
cavity amid the remaining bundles on 
the cart 

By last week's end the rut appeared 
near a break on the case after admin- I 
istering lie detector tests lo bank em- j 
ployees (The chief teller and almost all ' 
of the 100 olher bank workers passed I 
the test with no trouble ) Said an I HI I 
agent cryptically “The pieces are be- j 
ginning to fall together We do have some j 
suspects, we have nan owed it down' i 
One theory was that someone with ac¬ 
cess to the vaults had walked off with 
the cash and turned it over to a con¬ 
federate who had flow n it out of the coun¬ 
try The prospect of an artest without 
recovery of the money was cold comfort 
to officers of the bank Its theft insur¬ 
ance policy covers losses only above 

$1 million ■ 

________ _ 
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Spooked Spooks at the CIA 

Dismissal by Xerox ami unauthorized history 

W 'hai s a t|'v to do when he gels filed ’ 

Some 200 iia sectci agents 
who have received pink slips in ihe first 
waveol a planned twu-yem cutback in co 
seri pcisoniiel have been hitting the 
streets in seaich of jobs But who ically 
needs experts on seciet information gath- ' 
eririg conspiracy and political subvei- 
sion ’ “Hell we aie simplv unemploy 
abie, complains one such agent No one 
will have us ’ 

A number of the tired intelligence of- 1 
heeis are fluent in vlillicult languages 
— Hindustani Arabic Japanese and so I 
forth - but colleges aie leluciani to hue 
CIA veleians as teachers Some of the 
agents have hopes of selling their xeisiccs 
to lndustrial-secuiits companies that of¬ 
fer protection for multinational executives 
and then plants I he ( t.v is living to help , 
its cashiered officers instiucting them in CIA Director Stansfleld Turner 

how to write a resume without explain Below, copv-machine diimnnil memo \em 
mg in detail that a previous job for ex- to some 200 ugvnts Bluiked-outwoiJ v 
ample, was to lead airborne missions that 1 ionium name ot emplovee's •ittpeivnoi 
used infrared dev ices to spot the - 
cooking pots ol ( he Guevara s 

guerrillas m Bolivia Concludes vtMORAHDl , M , oh 
one angry agent ‘A lot of guvs 

will wind up selling leal estate r,.v*i Wiliam w. wnu 

The ageilc'V IS 111 tut moil 1st- Deputy Directoi (or OptHUoni 

cause at least HIM) of its employ 

ecs arc to hr tcrminalcd ' All W BJW:1 Notification of Intent to Rrcomx 

arc memhe .s of the c l \ j> 4 500 ep * ranon 

ITian Directorate Of 0|HU aliens. Hi l- t Hr NICE Mrmorrivluni fur alt DO Frnj,lo 

.he clandestine blanch whose ddo dated r October ri7., s<.s 

activities such as Using loover- * nd FY ?9 Reduction. -- lniplei 

ihrt>w governments and spying Procedure, 

on l’S eili/cns. have damaged 
the reputation of the i I a Bui 

only a small minority of agents this i- tu inform you of my intent to recommend 

wete involved in such skuldug 

gery and a far huger pail of Direr tor or Personnel your .epantion in order to achir 

the directoiates job has been , __ 

. . . - * eduction in Operations Directorate strength ordered In 

the basic covei t galhei mg of in 

telligence ahoul potential cue- i or my dcircmr will ftr.i i 

mies Among those being hied 

aie veteran otfieeis wiih distin- y° ur c »*« w,th ,hl Dl ,i111 *'• '* ,,nno1 “ r h, » d ‘*'i; nc 

guts lied caieets as undercover 

agents abn>ad i , » 

c 1A Diiectoi Stansheld I ui ( / //,///_ 

ner and his top aides have been ^ t't'vC - ~ 

jolted by the intensity of the wiin.m w. wdt. 

protests from the hied spies _ ___ ___ 

Yet the outcry is pmtly Turner s I 

fault He had William Wells his deputy j of paring In a post Viet Nam letreneh- 
directot for operations send out brusque ! merit oidered by President Nixon, Schle- 


E MORAN DO M J OK 


miRiscE 


complications by offering two different 
. A I explanations foi the trimming He first ar- 

5 i gued that it was merely an effort to re- 

i duce the enlatged ranks caused by the 
tot V . war in Southeast Asia Bui officers retort 

i Schlesinget s reductions had done that 
■ i Next Turner contended that the US s 
technological capability for gathering in¬ 
telligence had improved so much that far 
j fewei field agents were needed 

The Cl \ has become ptohuent with 
I observation satellites mietception of foi- 
i eign ladai and miciowavc communtea- 
' lions, and othei seciet esotei ica. but the 
' notion that technoUigy can extensively ic- 
[ place manpower in intelligence wotk is 
hotly disputed Contends James Angie- 
] ton fot met chief of countei intelligence at 
■ the agency ‘Technical intelligence de¬ 
void of human intelligence is dangerous 
l acking vital on site inspection you must 
. have the capability to penetiale the en¬ 
emy s deception plans Agents also argue 
that US satellites can now tie knocked 
out by Soviet ‘ hunici-killei satellites and 
ihtis could be rendered useless in a crisis 
irector Stansfleld Turner One foi met high-level insider warns We 

■machine diu?m\ul memo \eni t would be blinded W e would have no ad- 
ugenis Blaiked-oiti woul\ equate stall on the giound to do tniel- 

u‘ ot emptovee‘\ uipeivtsoi ! ligence o' coimiemilelligence 

- - - Despite all the complaints, 

the cutbacks will continue and 
the t IA s covei t bianch will 
glow leaner it not lotighei Pei- 
Witti.m w. Writ. haps the ultimate wony is one 

Deputy Director for Op.r.uon. ittiscd by a l S cvunileiintelli¬ 

gence expcil It the situation 

Notif.c.t.on of Intent to Recommend W(:IC reversed and I leal lied 

Separation . . , 

that the Soviet Ktili was tiring 
Memor.rt'Ium for alt DO Frnptoyer. from nitlfe th»tII HOD people I WOlllvl 
PDO dated fOctobet 1 97 i . Subject FY 78 expec t OUI MOSCOW Station C hief 
and FY 79 Reduction. -- implementation TecIUll SOIIteboclv Ol lie 

Procedure. i.rmt hmiu-lf 1 


implemental ion 


i his i*■ tu inform you of my intent to recommend to the 
lor of Personnel your separation in order to achieve the 
* eduction in Operations Directorate strength ordered L») the DCI 


your case with the D» 


or my driicnt c will fir*t review 
>'( l\ r »i>nnol or hif cJc signer. 


L L* k*.'- 

William W. Well. 


photocopied dismissal slips that began 
"Subject Notice of Intent to Recommend 
Separation ’ The typical reaction ol one 
leciptent “All there was in that goddamn 
piece vif Xerox was my notice of termi¬ 
nation Nothing about what 1 had done, 
not even a ‘Thank you and go to hell 

Four successive IIA directors -James 
Schlesingcr. William Colby Gcoige Bush 
and Turner—have considered the Oper¬ 
ations branch to be bloated and in need 


, singei chopped 750 Operations employ- 
! ees Colby and Bush passed on to Turnci 
! a plan to cut another I 400 - roughly 30‘r' 

; of the branch -ovet five years Turner te- 
l duced that cutback to 820 but is trying 
! to win a reputation foi efficient manage- 
j ment by cairyuig it out in just two years 
i Insiders in the agency insist that the dis¬ 
missal list has now surpassed 820, and is 
] likely to reach at least I 000 
i Turnet has also brought on needless 


-nuucm to reciuit somehodv oi lie 
bred himself ’ 

( airying complaints to the 
point ol disloyally may be hard 
the to imagine bui the v ia got a 

hi m temmder that not all its ex- 
‘ lhe agents play bv the old-hov-net- 
h DCI i vvoik titles I ast week Random 
House published Decent Inter- 
view i -ui. 592-page book by i lank 
Snepp 36 an eight-year HA 
veleian who had been a senior 
analyst in Viet Nam and was 
one of the last Americans to 
leave Saigon as it was falling to 
the C ommunists in 1975 Snepp 
charges that the CIA and the 

_State Department inexcusably 

botched the evacuation He 
claims that the U S not only abandoned 
about 60,000 Vietnamese who had served 
American agencies, including in some 
cases, the Cl A, bui also faded to destroy se¬ 
cret intelligence documents identifying 
many CIA tnformets who were left behind 
Snepp quit the agency in 1976 The 
CIA charges that he has both violated his 
secrecy agreement and gone back on a 
piomise to Turner that he would submit 
his manuscript for cleatance Snepp ap- 
paiently has broken no law—only his 
word ■ 
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Negative-that beautiful word. 

Most lumps in the breast are harmless. So the sooner a 
woman seeks medical advice, the sooner she can be freed 
from fear. If the diagnosis is not negative, early detection 
means hope of successful treatment. 

Frequent self-examination is vital. And even the smallest 
lump found should be checked by a doctor at once. 

With the thermography and X-ray systems developed by 
Philips, diagnosis is only a matter of minutes. 


Our involvement in health care is so complete 
that we can equip entire hospitals and act as 
consultants on their design We make 
practically everything from paging systems 
and lighting, through the most sophisticated 
diagnostic X-ray systems to the scintillation 
counters and electron microscopes ol the 
research laboratories One recent advance is a 
unique system for radiation therapy in which 
the treatment planning, which normally takes 
a specialist halt a day, can be done in a few 
minutes - and done in greater detail 





Working in health care 


PHIIIPS 
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Peter Benchleyk Rolex 
is guaranteed against The Deep. 



When Peter Benchley’s “Jaws” was filmed, 
it broke all box-office records as the most 
successful motion picture in history. 

Now the film of Benchley’s latest best- y 
selling novel “The Deep” has set new vLim 


standards for realism and excitement in under¬ 
water action photography. 

Shot on location around the coral-encrusted 
wreck of the Royal Mail ship “Rhone” off the 
British Virgin Islands and off Bermuda, nearly 
half the film takes place beneath the ocean’s 
surface. 

Altogether, cast and crew spent 10,780 man¬ 
hours underwater. And like Peter Benchley, 
the watch every one of them wore was a 
Rolex Submariner. 

Regarded as standard equipment by divers 
throughout the world, the Rolex Submariner 
is a superb example of Swiss craftsmanship. 

It is an Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer, 
indispensable for people whose lives depend 
on perfect timing. 

The Oyster case and crystal are completely 
proof against water; further pressure merely 
increases the efficiency of the seal. And the 
Twinlock winding crown actually screws down 
on to the case like a submarine hatch. 

Much of the action in “The Deep” happens 
30 metres below the surface. 

But if Peter Benchley cares to go deeper 
still in search of his next adventure, his Rolex 
Submariner will not be troubled. 

It is guaranteed to a depth of 200 metres. 


ROLEX 

of Geneva 




Ph tun'd The Rolex (h'stei Submariner Chronometer Available in Mel gold or standee steel with matching bracelet 
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Youth[for Sale on the Streets 

Increasingly, runaway kids are snared into prostitution 


In San Frannsco last week a convtct- I 
ed child molester was arrested on a charge ! 
of running a child prostitution ring that j 
rnav have involved 30 hoys Police Sergeant i 
George Ituegle who made the arrest said 
that the kids were brought to customer s in 
various parts of the city and were ' exhtb- ! 
ited like livestock, naked ' On both the \ 
North and South sides of Chicago sepa- j 
late rings of girl prostitutes, many erf them 1 
only twelse years old. are at work Some of 1 
the pre-teens earn $200 nightly InlxrsAn- ! 
veles. police estimate that up to 11) >t) girls j 
and boys under the age of 14 are engaged ! 
in prostitution In Houston's Montrose dis¬ 
trict teen-agers sell their sexual services . 
in ft out of once gi and but now aging homes 

i 

A new and alarming wave of pros- . 

Utulion In tecn-ageis and young ; 
children has struck the U S not only in j 
the big cities but also in the small towns of 
the Dakotas the Minnesota non range 
Kentucky New 1 ngland and elsewhere 
Some of the young prostitutes live at home ] 
and turn truks merely for pocket money 
But most are runaways Typically, they ; 
aie the products of broken homes and bru¬ 
tality, often inflicted by alcoholic or drug- , 
addicted parents Thev take to the streets 
use then bodies for survival and then j 
beaten by pimps and bereft of self-esteem j 
live in fear of reprisal if they attempt toes- | 
cape the racket j 

New York C itv has the biggest juve- | 
rule prostitution problem Police estimate ] 
that as manv as 20,000 runaway kids un- j 
dei 16 aie on the city s stieets, and many j 
arc available for commercial sex Some | 
H00 pimps prey on these voungsteis, pro- j 
vide them with food, clothing and lodging 
--and demand total loyalty and almost 
all their earnings in return 

Investigating whether organized 
crime has moved into juvenile prostitu¬ 
tion, the New York State select legisla¬ 
tive committee on crime last week heard i 
testimony from young prostitutes and con- j 
cerned police and social welfare officials i 
The committee found that the Mafia has j 
begun moving back into prostitution. ! 
which it had largely abandoned in the ! 
1930s in favor of more lucr alive drug and j 
loan-sharking rackets Mobsters of the j 
Genovese Mafia family aie alleged to con- j 
trol many of the topless and bottomless j 
bars, where youthful dancers are enticed 
into prostitution The racketeers are also 
believed to own quick-turnovei hotels 
where prostitutes woi k and are expanding 
their control of New York s numerous 
massage parlors In addition, the Gam- 
bmo Mafia family has a large interest in 
the child pornography business 

Legislators also uncovered evidence of 
loose networks of pimps who recruit girls 
and boys in various cities and move them 


from area to area in a nationwide circuit 
to keep a step ahead of police The young¬ 
sters often end up in New York The most 
sensational special link the committee 
found was the “Minneapolis connection 
in which young girls from that city, itself 
a magnet for runaways fiom much of the 
upper Midwest move into New York in 
such large numbers that a section of Man¬ 
hattan’s Lrghth Avenue has long been 
known as ‘ the Minnesota Strip ' Minne¬ 
apolis police claim that up to 400 juve¬ 
niles a year from the area are lost to other 
cities, with most of the youths winding 
up in prostitution in New York 

The committee heard from a Minne¬ 
apolis police office! who had come to 
Manhattan to coax young Midwest pros¬ 
titutes to return to their patents oi to 'safe 
houses where they would be piotected 
twm then pimps 1 he office! had failed 
—largely because publicity about his visit 
took the girls temporarily off the stieets \ 
- hut he and a few of his previously lib- i 



Teen hooker on Now York’s Eighth Avenue 


From broken homes to beatings by pimps 


I erated young stieetwalkers told harrow- 
i ng stones Two e \am pies 

KAREN, 14, met a pimp in downtown 
Minneapolis one day at 10 a m He bought 
her breakfast and took hei to an apart¬ 
ment and bedded her Next day she quar¬ 
reled with hei parents over having stayed j 
out most ol the night, so she ran off to 
1 see her new friend He said she would 
| have to work the street to stay with him 
, and steal money from her customers so 
; she could get then bus faie to Chica t > 
i Once there, she earned another $800 in 
| three weeks The two moved on to Man- 
; hattan where she picked up men around 
i luxury hotels, robbing them when she 
\ could Sick of the life after six weeks, she 
' tried to leave her pimp but he broke hei 
jaw After hospitalization, she was forced 
back on the streets by hint with her jaw 
wired shut When an attempt to kill her¬ 
self failed, she phoned hei parents and 
fled New York In ten weeks she had pro¬ 
vided her pimp with some $4,000 

CLARE, 16 having tun awav from home, 
met a pimp along Minneapolis’ Hennepin 
Avenue and moved in with him He per¬ 
suaded her to hit the stieets He wouldn’t 
let me come into the house unless I 
btought him Si 50a dav. she recalled Af¬ 
ter she was arrested loi prostitution she 
and her pimp flew to New York, where 
she worked lor 16 months She collected at 
least $100,000 of which she saved only 
$800 She was ariested 42 tunes foi pros¬ 
titution and once fen giand larceny ("It 
was a tuck who wanted his money back") 
hut never served a day in jail When she 
li ted to letutn home, the pimp beat her so 
badly that she was hospitalized 

The committee also heard from Fa¬ 
ther Bruce Hitter, a I ranciscan priest who 
founded and runs a private New Yoik 
C uy shelter foi runaways He told of the 
14-ycar-old boy who had been held pris- 
onci foi six weeks in a Times Square hotel 
by a pimp who chased the fleeing boy 
light into Hitlers center trying to maim 
the youngster with a broken bottle 

As a lesult of the heatings, the New 
Yoik legislature will consider a bill re¬ 
quiring judges to sentence all convicted 
pimps, ‘ Johns" and their prostitutes to the 
minimum jail sentences allowed under ex¬ 
isting state laws Chicago police are crack¬ 
ing down on pimps, charging them with 
the felony crimes of "soliciting for a ju¬ 
venile prostitute’ and ‘juvenile pimping " 
By expanding the Mann Act to apply to 
boys as well as girls Congress last month 
made it easiei to combat the transporting 
of young males auoss slate lines for im- 
motal pui poses— a practice in which or¬ 
ganized crime is incieasingly involved 
But there ate no simple answers or 
icady remedies Ways need to be found 
to lure runaways into safe havens where 
they can be cared for and counseled Cer¬ 
tainly the penalties foi those adults who 
exploit the young for sex must be stiffened 
—and uniformly enforced ■ 
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Charlos Lindbergh ht 1927 and wreckage of Ms mall plane in Illinois In 1926 


They Almost 
Grounded Lindy 

New light on old crack ups 

W 'as Charles L rndbergh a reckless fly¬ 
er who should have been grounded 
for his own good’ Or was he a skilled 
ptloi who prevailed, with a bitof his lamed 
luck, ovei the hazards of poor aircraft and 
sloppy maintenance of the 1920s' 1 These 
questions are raised in an intriguing ex¬ 
change of letters between Lindy and Wil¬ 
liam P MacCrackcn Ji , the hist head of 
the Commerce Departments former 
aeronautics branch The letters written 
in 1968, have only recently been disclosed 
by MacCracken s widow the died in 1969 
and l indbcrgh m 1974) 

Lindbergh readily agreed with Mac¬ 
Cracken that he had to parachute from 
planes no fewer than four tunes in his 
barnstorming and mail-piloting days be¬ 
fore his solo flight to Pans in 1927 But 
he explained to MacC. rackcn that he had 
been flying Army salvage airciaft with 
“rotting longerons, rusting wires and lu¬ 
tings, badly torn fabric, etc ' Once, he 
wrote "my rusted rudderbai post broke 
while I was instructing a student during 
a low-altitude turn in an OX-5 Standard 
Another time “my wooden propellci 
threw its sheet-metal lipping on a south¬ 
bound mail flight from Chicago ’ Again 
‘my DH throttle mechanism broke and 
closed a hundred feet above ground over 
Illinois ’ The only lighting equipment his 
planes had in those days consisted of ‘ a 
pocket flashlight (pilot furnished) and a 
compass light attached to a button on the 
end of the stick ” 

So Lindbergh did not consider it un¬ 
usual when he had to bail out for varied 
reasons colliding with another plane in a 
sham combat attack over Texas, running 
out of fuel in a fog near Chicago when no 


one told him that his 120-gal gasoline 
tank had been replaced with an 80-gal 
tank, losing sight of the ground in a stor m 
in those preiadio years and finding his 
only tield-illuniinalmg flare had failed 
He wrote that he had accepted his job as 
chief pilot on the St louis-( hicago mail 
route ‘with the understanding that each 
pilot be furnished with a new seat-ivpe 
silk parachute and that no criticism be 
made if the parachutes were used ' 

In the letters MacC racken revealed 
to Lindy that after his fouith jump in 
1927 "I was thinking of grounding you 
so you wouldn't be taking so many chanc¬ 
es He did not do so only because Bill 
Robertson, one of the owners of the mail 
service for which Lindbergh was (lying, 
“came into my office in the Department 
of Commerce while 1 had on my desk 
the report Ion that last bailout) Bill pci- 
suaded me not to do it because he said 
they wete still trying to gel the last $2 000 
or Sf.OOOjto build the plane for you and 
if you were grounded foi any reason thev 
would nevei gel the rest of the money 
The plane that MacCracken refeircd to 
was the Spirit of St Louis MacC taeken 
said Robertson had assured me that 
there would not be another repeat per¬ 
formance and that he would phone St 
Louts and give instructions that you were 
not to take off foi Chicago if there was 
the slightest doubt about the weather at 
that end of the loute " 

I n reply. Lindbergh wrote MacCracken 
that "if we had stayed on the ground 
when there was doubt about the weather 
in 1927, I'm afraid the an mail would have 
just about stopped moving 1 " But he add¬ 
ed “Naturally, I'm deeply grateful to you 
for not having grounded me after that 
fourth jump " Indeed if MacCracken had 
done so, there might never have been a 
Spirit of St Ixfuts. a hero's welcome in 
Pans, a ticker-tape parade in New York, 
or a legend that inspii ed a generation ■ 


! By George, a 
j Stuart! 

i 

! Or not a George by Stuart ? 

H ardly anybody wanted the grimy torn 
poiirail of an aged slightly paunchy 
, George Washington that for yeais had 
j been hanging around New Bedfoid Mass 
1 The local Bovs Club which owned it, lem 
'• it in the 1950s to the towns First Na- 
! tional Bank which put it in storage That 
! deeply upset Jacob Rubin, 82, a Russian- 
I Ixvrn fuimtuie inakei who was worried 
1 that the painting was 'going to wlack and 
! mm On behalf of the Boys Club-of 
; which he is a directot and benefactor 
! Rubin tiled to sell the pot trait He got 
j no takers even aflei he lowered his pi ice 
i to $100 So he and his wile I sther anted 
j up what thev thought it was woith S500 
j - and donated it to the public library 
j which accepted says Ducctoi Laurence 
i Solomon as an ,ic I of pair lotism 
! Ihcn foi tune slunk James Brewer 
■ III an ait iesioier from Dm ham Pa 
, breezed inio New Bedfoid eailv ihisycdi 
I saw iht panning and said it might well 
be the wotk of the mastei Amencan poi- 
Uditist G'lbcil Sluail Sludit Biographet 
' t hailes Men ill Mount came by to lake a 
close look and declared that Biewei was 
i right and aflet some rcstoiation the poi- 
, trail could be woi th $500 000 1 ht paint¬ 
ing was "ceitainlv the most important dis- 
; coverv of my lifetime, thapsodized 
, Mount I his is ihe top of Amencan 
, paintings 

Noi every expert agrees Vehemently 
disputing that Lht poiliail is by Stuart, 

' Mai\in Sadik dnecloi of the National 
; Poiliuit Galleiy in Washington says 



New Bedford's aged George Washington 

Deserving more than a deserted vault 
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COUNTING 
THE PEOPLE 
WHO COUNT 


For the past 12 years International 
Research Associates (Asia) has sur¬ 
veyed the Asia Pacific Area's leader¬ 
ship community to find out who are 
the travelers who travel the most 
where they go and why, what publica¬ 
tions they read, where they read travel 
advertising 

Highlighted in the following are the 
results of the 1976 Intramar Study - 
Media Phase, the fifth on the series 
and most comprehensive to date, 
based on personal interviews with over 
4,000 top echelon business executives, 
government officials and professionals 
in 14 key cities in Asia and the South 
Pacific Hong Kong, Bombay, Jakarta, 
Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 
Manila, Taipei, Seoul, Tokyo, Guam, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth The 
findings are presented separately for 
local resident elites and foreign 
resident elites. 

The men in charge 

Participants in the Intramar survey 
are the decision makers in their com¬ 
munities, the people other people 
turn to for direction and leadership 
Reach them and you reach the core of 
your market 

In city after city, they account for 
a disproportionate share of all high 
ticket products and services purchased 
For example, 100% traveled abroad in 
the past three years These 4,179 men 
made over 25,000 airline trips; two- 
thirds of them for business 

Where do they get their information 
from? 

Increasingly from magazines, and spe 
cifically from TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine. 


A Revealing Look at the Pacific 
Area's Leadership Community 



■ 


Of all the magazines available in 
Asia and the South Pacific, TIME is 
read most by both foreign and local 
elites on a composite basis Among 
locals TIME is read regularly by 54%. 
As you might expect the percentage 
among foreigners is higher still — 61% 
selected TIME as their first choice 
Indeed, TIME has been #1 in every 
Intramar Survey since 1965 

Magazines — A Key Medium in the 
Pacific 

Back in 1967 when Intramar tested 
a similar group for airline ad recall, 
magazines trailed newspapers by 
20—30%. By 1976, magazines had 
closed the gap In the intervening 
years, neyvspapeis and TV have both 
suffered losses, while magazines have 
consistently gained The trend toward 
magazines is strong, they are without 
doubt steadily increasing in impor¬ 
tance throughout the Pacifici And 
TIME is leading the way 

TIME sells 

TIME is the magazine in which travel 
advertising is most often read, by a 
wide margin. For instance, twice as 
many local elites see travel advertising 
in TIME as in the first runner-up and 
three times as many as in the second 
runner-up The figures vary among the 
foreign elite group, but the story is 
the same — advertising in TIME is 
more effective by a wide margin 


TIME 

For multinational marketing 


Not only are TIME buyers more 
responsive to ads, they are the most 
active consumers They take more 
trips and they're more likely to travel 
again in the near future than non- 
TIME readers As the frequency of 
travel increases so does TIME'S cover¬ 
age of the market increase - from 51% 
among light travelers to 59% among 
medium travelers and higher still 
(61%) among those who took 10 or 
more trips abroad in the past three 
years. 

Pacific Travel — A Small Market 

Despite the enormous size of the 
Pacific Basin, the actual number of 
people who travel around the area is 
comparatively small In short, a few 
hundreds of thousands of people 
account for a ma|or portion of indus¬ 
try revenue Reaching these frequent 
travelers is really what travel market¬ 
ing is all about. 

Each week TIME Magazine brings 
the world to its readers in an accurate 
and meaningful way And that is one 
reason the Pacific leadership com¬ 
munity turns to TIME for its news and 
information These decision makers 
are eager for what the world has to 
offer They are interested in the in¬ 
formation found in TIME'S advertising 
pages, as well as its editorial content. 

These men are in a position not 
only to travel, but to afford expensive 
watches, drive fine cars, serve the best 
liquor TIME is the premier news¬ 
magazine and the best way to reach 
the people who count, the influential 
and affluent 

For a copy of the entire 1976 
Intramai Study Media Phase, please 
contact a TIME representative 




“There isn't the slightest possibility that 
it could be I would put my hand in the 
fire to that ’ 

The painting resembles a known Stu¬ 
art portrait of Washington, but, argues 
Sadik, who has admittedly seen only a 
black and while photograph of the work 
"The quality isn t there Stuart could paint 
beautifully Whoever painted the New 
Bedford pictuie just couldn't paint that 
well" Moreover, says Sadik, "Stuart 


Barter Deal in Billings 

In these days of deptessed gram 
prices, many American farmers consider ; 
themselves lucky if they can cover their j 
production costs But one eastern Mon- | 
tana farmer. Gene Voss, did better—if on 
a small scale With his winter wheat sell¬ 
ing for less than S2 per bu and costing ; 
$3 50 per bu to produce, Voss promised i 
a barter deal to William Roesgen. editor ! 
of the Billings Gazette ' I believe wheat ! 
should be $6 per bu ,’ wrote Voss "1 j 
would gladly bring you d 1 * bu foi one of : 
your subscriptions " 

Since a subscription to the daily Ga- j 
zette then cost $56 a yeai. Roesgen ac- 1 
cepled the offfei as a way of diamati/ing i 
the farmers plight Then sowing ihe I 
seeds of a new kind of circulation cam- j 
paign. he ran a front-page headline an- ■ 
nouncing that the paper would swap pi int ; 



for wheat at the fedeial support price of 
$3 05 per bu (Meanwhile, the subscrip¬ 
tion price was raised to $61 - -or 20 bu of 
wheat) In ten days the Gazette had ex¬ 
changed 100 new subscriptions for 2,000 
bu of wheal which it stored in a parking 
lot next to the newspaper building and 
then sold for $2 10 per bu 

The editorial point of the stunt riled 
Montana State University Economics 
Professoi Maurice Taylor, who does not 
think farmers are in such bad shape 
He sarcastically offered to trade one of 
his lectuics foi a subsetiption to the 
Gazette The editor, perhaps proving 
that he knows how to separate the 
wheat from the chaff turned down the 
professor 


would never have painted such a dumb- 
looking Washington ” 

The 18th century portraitist was so 
prolific that up to 50 of his paintings of 
Washington may be around Stuart also 
had plenty of imitators Many people 
stumble acioss a painting of Washington 
and dream of a Stuart bonanza Says Mon¬ 
roe Fabian, an associate curator at the 
National Portrait Gallery "The paintings 
come in here in brown paper bags and 


boxes People cart them in from halfway 
across the country " A genuine full-length 
Stuart, he adds, would be worth “some¬ 
where in the seven-figure range " 

AH of which makes little difference to 
Jacob Rubin Says he "1 was offended 
that no one—not even American-born cit¬ 
izens—wanted to buy the painting ” 
George Washington, he feels, deserves 
better than a dark, deserted storage vault 
—no matter who painted his likeness ■ 


Americana 



Making a Little List 

Now that marriage is becoming chic 
again, Zeio Population Growth, the gioup 
that worries about overctowding the plan¬ 
et has launched a pre-emptive counter¬ 
attack The November issue of the ZPG 
National Reporter runs a list of “excep¬ 
tional" only children in an attempt to bol¬ 
ster the aigument of some psychologists 
that "onlies' lend to do better in life than 
those folks distracted by sibling rivalries 
The compendium is impressive Among 
the artists and poets, actors and states- 
! men, comics and scientists who were only 
children Ann-Margiet. Ansel Adams 


j Hannah Arendt, Charles Baudelane Wtl- 
I ly Btandt, Arthur Burns. Richard Daley, 
Indira Gandhi. Elvis Presley, Richaid 
Pryor, Franklin Roosevelt Joseph Stalin 
Renata Tebaldi Queen Victoria, Mary 
j Wells, Jonathan Winters Edmund Wil- 
j son The double is one could easily draw 
I up at least as imptessive a litany of lu- 
j minanes who had brothers and ststeis 
| l et s see, there was Moses Milton, 
j Napoleon 

Captive Audience 

I The New York City Coirections Depait- 
! ment did not classify the TV showing of 
; The Godfather as a special event but it 
[ turned into one Just as the first segment 
of the foui-part saga of the Cot leone Ma¬ 
lta family began to get violent, the clock 
struck 10 pm lockup time in the city s 
jails At the Queens House of Detention, 
43 inmates protested and refused to go 
I back into then cells, and extia guards had 
! to be called to herd them to bed 

That incident led to second thoughts, 
j and special-event status was conferred on 
| the movie, permitting city prisoners (vn- 
j tually all 7 300 inmates as it turned out) 

: to stay out late if they wished tc see the 
j last two episodes--except the protesters, 
j who were given nine days of confinement 
j without privileges, an offer they couldn't 
1 refuse 


Reno Gets the Bird Vgf fenn g 1 $So’ S i£ lu £e“b2 

The late humorist Roberi^H£' ,w ‘..:.i.- _ - , idea to rid the sign per- 

Bcnchley hated pigeons and ^7 manently of pigeons 

once declared war on them ‘ » / Among the prooosals re- 

But he warned darkly ‘ I have a cetved so far 1) Make the roost 

horrible feeling that the pigeons are 's V j»*i.»A v untenable with axle grease or 
going to win " Now the fight has been s P l kes 21 Blow the birds off 

taken up by the city fathers of Reno, who with blasts of compressed air 

3) Talk them into moving else- 
where (This one came from a 
4* man who claims that he knows 
— how to converse with pigeons 
He asked for no salary, just 
free room and board until he gets the job 
done ) 4) Frighten the birds away with 
rubber rattlesnakes, fake owls or a yowl¬ 
ing mechanical cat—with a dead pigeon 
in its mouth for extra effect 


discovered a problem with pigeons—the 
flying variety, not the birds at the gam¬ 
bling tables Across the mam street arch¬ 
es a neon sign that proclaims Reno to be 
THE HIGGIST LIT! LE CITY IN THE WOR1D 
Trouble is. pigeons love the sign, and af- 
] ter they had deposited close to a ton of 
dioppmgs on 11 the methane gas created 
by the decomposing material was ignited 
by a short circuit Poof went the sign 
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When you 

need us in Europe City, 
we’ll be there. 



Wherever you go in Europe City, every Lufthansa office is ready to help you with all the local 
know-how you may need 


^ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 



Cinema 


Wising Up 

THLGOODBYF GIR1 
Du ected h i Ho ho i Ross \ 

I Screenplay h\ \al Simon i 

I , 

R ich aid I Jreyfuss command'* lop rules, i 
top billing and top Jollai in Holly- 1 
wood, but it has always been haul to ac- | 
cepl him as a lop movie actor Though : 
his hush energy holds the screen, Diey- 1 
fuss has built most of his characters from 1 
a single emotion—an intense comic an- { 
guish At his best—in 4man an Grajhti ! 
Daddy fsravitz and Close Encounter s -he j 
can be itiefully witty and vulneiable His i 


neuroses and indeed Drey fuss glows up 
before our eyes For once he is the least in¬ 
secure character in a film, he is mature 
and sensitive at the same lime—not to 
mention sexy and compassionate Of 
course he gets the girl in the end but he 
gels the audience first 

Drey fuss aside. The Goodbye Go I is 
not without its unpicteniious merits, the 
most notable of which is Neil Simon's 
script I hough the film relies heavily on 
the mechanical plot devices of 40s boy- 
meels-girl movies. Simon keeps gratuitous 
punch lines to a minimum and shows an 
open-hearted concern foi his fetching 
characters Unfortunately. 7 he Goodbye 
Gill i direction has been entrusted to Her¬ 
bert Ross <The Tummy Poinrh a film 



Richard Dreyfuss comforts a resistant Marsha Mason in The Goodbye Girl 

1 he hoy yets the yu! in die end. hut he yets the nudum e hi st 


neuiolisism keeps an audience guessing 
whether he might really fall apart But 
there is also a feeling that he is hiding be¬ 
hind a pat routine When Dreyfuss por¬ 
trays the same boyish insecurities in role 
after role one begins to wondei if he has 
anything else to give Unlike Dustin Hoff¬ 
man and Al Pacino, two othei specialists 
in masculine hysteua he has nevei come 
across as a fully rounded adult 

Or such has been the case up until 
The Goodbye Gnl a film that leveals a 
Richaid Dreyfuss we have not seen hc- 
foie This lomantic comedy is a ulhei 
modest enlei lainmenl. hut it forces its star 
j to open up by placing him in a role that de- 
! mands a generosity of spirit The chai- 
j actei Dreyfuss plays, Elliott Gar held is a 
I snuggling New York actor who is mad 
j for an emotionally battered Broadway 
i dancer (Marsha Mason) who will have 
j nothing to do with him To win the wom- 
! an’s affection, Llliott must use above his 


makei who has a bi/aire knack foi mak- 
, ing almost any scieenplay look as if it 
, weie written foi radio This time aiound 
I he photographs his leading laiv fioni un- 
] flaitci mg angles and highlights the chim- 
; siei nai i alive contrivances of the slot > 

I he movie is at its shaipesl when the 
action moves fiom the Upper West Side 
| apai linent house where the hero and her¬ 
oine live to the theatrical demimonde 
: where they work the theater is a milieu 
' that Ross an e.\-Bioadwjy choieogia- 
| phei and Simon know uncannily well In 
the him s funniest sequence, Llliott opens 
olf-off-Bioadway in an oullandishly ho- 
1 moscxual pioduction of Shakespeare s 
] Ruhiiid III Ross caplines the texture of 
a disastious opening night in all Us hor- 
; roi and Dreyfuss's flaming king proves 
j the nuttiest send-up of bad acting since 
[ Dick Shawn cieated a musical-comedy 
] Hitler foi Mel Biooks' The Ptoducers 

Still it s no great revelation to watch 


Dreyfuss play comedy The sober scene 
that follows is even better when Elliott re¬ 
treats backstage after hts wretched per¬ 
formance he all but collapses under the 
weight of his public humiliation It is rare 
that an actor can move an audience from 
hilanty to sorrow in a matter of seconds, 
but that is what Dieyfuss does in The 
Goodbye Gitl Astoundmgly enough, a 
small movie has given birth to a majoi 
stai — Frank Rich 

Chicken Flickin’ 

WHICH WAY IS UP'’ ' 

Directed by Michael Schultz j 

Screenplay by Cat/Gottlieb and ! 

Cecil Bi own i 

N ow, lessee Y'eah Richaid Pryoi he ! 

spose to be uh orange pickuh or suth- \ 
in, an he fall offtih his ladder one day | 
smack in frontuh tih labor-union cat who J 
axing Ibh volunteeahs tuh sign up Pho- ■ 
tographuh s lat thayuh, an - ooo-I t 1 j 
next day Richard his pitchuh in duh 1 
papuh Oiange-growm boss, he don t warn ! 
noli tick with no union an he iuii Richard ! 
- name's leroy Jones m duh movie rat \ 
on ouiuh town an nemmine that Leioy i 
has tuh leave his wife behine ‘ 

Pletly soon 1 eioy linds hi nisei I in l.os ; 
Angeles shacked up with a prettv union 
maid (Lonette Mck.ee) working as a j 
paintei for an arm of the same agnbi/ oc¬ 
topus that chased him away fiom home j 
and talking more like this than like thay- | 
uhl He s not a hem, hut he's a gifted sin- | 
vivoi and a natural-born tink In leturn ; 
for forgetting what he knows of an as- ! 
sassination attempt by a company thug j 
on the union leader, leroy is promoted | 
to foreman and he loses much with his 
worker fitends in la Causa as quit kly as 
he lost his accent 

T heie s an oddly balanced load of ide¬ 
ology here and a few othei touches that 
ate not light for the I hunderbird-and- 
chickcn-wings him thisseemstobe When 
the I onetle McKee character agiees to 
live with Leroy for instance, she plays 
the scene with Mediterranean fire in her 
eye and makes him promise never to sleep 
with another woman That s not Los An¬ 
geles in 1977 and sure enough, it turns 
out that Which Wav Is Vp' ? is an adap¬ 
tation of 1 ina Weitmullei s 1972 comedy 
lhe Sediu non ot Mum which is set in Sic¬ 
ily and contains Wertmullcrs customary 
message of proletarian indignation 

Why do him nnakeis foul themselves 
up this way’’ Why mess aiound paying 
good money foi the i ights to Wertmuller's 
film and then have to pretend that her 
ironic perceptions about Sicily have any¬ 
thing to do with 1 os Angeles and the Im¬ 
perial Valley 1 ’ Why not just say, “O K , 
well start with Pryor, and he can be, 1 
durum, a sex-mad orange picker 

Now for the good part. Pryor is splen- 
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Business is talking 

Business is what keeps the world going round. And the absolutely 
essential element of business is this: communication. Simply put: 
talking. Talking to get your products to the right markets at the 
right time. Talking to line up the right suppliers. Talking to service 
your customers. 

But in today's far-flung world, when you talk about talking, you're 
really talking about telecommunications. 

And when you talk about telecommunications, you're talking 
about Fujitsu. 

Fujitsu, with activities in more than 100 different countries, is 
one of the world s leading makers of telecommunications equip 
ment and systems and also Japan's top computer maker. Integra¬ 
ting these unique dual capabilities, Fujitsu produces advanced 
computer-based electronic switching systems. 

If your telecommunications capabil¬ 
ities aren't up to the job, come see FUJITSU LIMITED 

Fujitsu. We'll keep you talking. And and £ /tK/r0fun 

that's just good business. 
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THE GOOD NEWS BIBLE ~T| 

* A scholarly, but easy-to- I 
understand translation 1 
into Today's English. J 

* Reader’s helps include brief 
introductions to each book, 
illustrative line drawings and 
a glossary. 

* 2,500,000 copies sold in 
first two months. 
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didly funny When the agribiz company 
transfers him back to his home town—by 
now he s an exec in a three-piece suit—he 
sets up his mistress and their baby on one 
side of town and lives with his wife (Mar¬ 
garet Avery) on the other Since he is try¬ 
ing to be true to his mistress (here Sicily 
obtrudes) he doesn’t make love to his 
wife She decides that he must be accus¬ 
tomed to a sophisticated, Los Angeles 
kind of foreplay, and a marvelously bois¬ 
terous (and girlsterous) scene follows tn 
which she handcuffs him to the bedposts, 
i whips him a bit, and then commits m- 
| dignities on him with a vibrator (Cultur- 
i al note vibiatois seem to have no shock 
I value now unless you diop one in the bath 
! water, but they do ptovoke widespread 
j guffaws of recognition ) 

; It develops that L eroy’s wife has been 
I made piegnanl by a chicken-flickin’ 
1 preachei Leroy dedaics that vengeance 
l will he his (more Sicilian tomato sauce) 





Pryor and McKee In Which Way Is Up? 

| ioik/i of Suil\ in old L A 

J and sets out to seduce the preachei’s wife 
Pryor plays the pi cachet’s role-essen¬ 
tially the same cash-unto-me evangelist 
he has done on television - with superbly 
, lubricious piety, and also plays Leroy’s fa- 
| thei, an impressively dirty old man who 
| should have been given moie lines 

I 

S uccessful humor is much rarer than 
successful class war, so it may not 
matter that Wertmullers original notion 
of a weak character disintegrating under 
economic picssutes gets lost in all the 
commotion It may be worth mentioning, 
however that Pryot’s characterizations 
have nothing to do with the cool black i 
humor of such modern comics as Bill Cos- ; 
by and the late Godfrey Cambridge He , 
plays eye-rolling foot-shuffling, minstrel- ■ 
show darkies, with a bit of ghetto fast- i 
mouth thrown in On the other hand, the 1 
audience in which this reviewer sat was j 
9CK-; black, and everyone seemed to be ; 
| having a great time — JohnSkow . 
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Tom Waits: Barroom Balladeer 

A street-smart scuffler busts out of the back alleys 


with her hairnet and those white 
shoes and a name tug and a 
hat 

she drove like andy granatclh and 
knew how to fix aflat 


T om Waits was growling In a few houis 
he would be on a campus stage sing¬ 
ing his songs and spieling his narrative 
jazz poetrv to an audience of college kids 
It was a trip he had made before “I'd 
rather play a club with vomit all around 
me," he rasped, "than a clean little col¬ 
lege with sassy little girls and guys with 
lazor-cut haw and coke spoons around 
their necks " 

Now on tout to promote Foreign Af- 
Jairs, his fifth album. Waits is pla> ing in 
fewer of the seedy nightclubs that have 
long been his backdiop as a peiformer 
and his inspiration as an aitist At 27, he 
is a street-smart scufflei who writes know¬ 
ingly of dingy bars all-night diners and 
down-and-outers on the make Says he 
Life is picking up a gul with bad teeth, 
or getting to know one of those wild-eyed 
lummies down on Sixth Avenue " 

Tvi open his off-campus shows on the 
current lour he has been hiring local 
strippers at each of his stops They ate a 
peileU prelude foi the act that follows 
When Waits finally takes the stage an 
an of crushed cigarettes and damp nap¬ 
kins clings to him like lint Beat-up point¬ 
ed shoes a greasy tie and baggy socks go 
just fine with his Salvation Aimy suit 

With a j ,\ij trio pioviding his back¬ 
up. he begins stitching together the blue- 
collar bromides raunchy puns and gritty 
stieet lingo that characten/e his verse 
It's cold out there colder than a ticket 
lakei s smile at the lvar Theater, on a 
Saturdav night, he chants in a voice that 
sounds like a bad exhaust 1 he Ivai The¬ 
ater is a two-bit Hollywood builesque 
house where he has spent moie than a 
few evenings 

Waits' specialty is the narialive talc 
While a tenor sax begins some bluesy 
background, he lurches toward his micro¬ 
phone and growls his way into the uiban 
back alleys “Small change got rained on 
with his own 38 and his headstone’s- a 
gum ball machine.' he sings recalling a 
shooting he once witnessed on New 
York's 23rd Street 

no more chewing gum 
or ba seball cards or 
overcoats or dreams and 
someone is hosing down the 
sidewalk 

and he's only in his teens 

In jack & neal. he shifts gears to tell 
of a cross-country drive to California in 
the company of a nurse It has all the 
gusty exhilaration of Kerouac's On the 
Road 

a redhead in a uniform will always 
get you ho-ny 



Walts growls Into some gritty street lingo 

A voice like a bad exhaust 


Waits’ own street schooling began 
early Born in Pomona, he was brought 
up in several Southein California cities 
aftei his parents both teachers, were di- i 
voiced At 14. he began working the 
giaveyard shift at a pizza house in Na¬ 
tional City a San Diego suburb "It was 
a tiny community " he likes to recall "The 
main drag was a transvestite and the av¬ 
erage age was deceased Nightwork 
hampered his high school studies, but not 
his education '1 encountered a whole dif- 
feient element—people a lot older than 
me, pool hustlers and Mafioso types I 
giew up ieal fast 

A fter dropping out of high school, he 
skipped through a senes ol jobs and 
eventually found work as a nightclub 
doorman A self-described ' private inves- 
ligatoi of the night, he began transcrib¬ 
ing the common-man conversations he 
oveiheaid. hoping to "forge it all 
into something meaningful and give it 
dignity ' 

By then he had started to read C harles 
Bukowski, the mustabout baid, jnd Poet 
Deimoic Schwartz who died in a run¬ 
down hotel foi transients in 1966 Waits 
has developed his own aitistiy beneath a 
muscatel exterior T have an image that 
has been cultivated, derived from the way 
I am," he says I just try to sleei a couisc 
between the pomp and the piss 

C i ideal .acclaim and there has been 
plentv has not yet made him rich and fa¬ 
mous He still parks his brontosaur tan 
1954 Caddy behind West Hollywood's 
Tropicana motel a seedy tryst stop used 
as a selling foi Andy Waihol s Heat He 
keeps his piano in the kitchen ‘I don l 
use the i efngerator," he wheezes, "and the 
stove is gist a large cigarette lighter His 
nocturnal meandeiings have led to three 
"duving while intoxicated airests and 
he was once nabbed while pinching cig¬ 
arettes from parked cars ’Yeah I've 
spent a couple of nights in the baibed- 
wue hotel,’ he concedes All dtessed up 
and no place logo 

If Waits voice is a hit jagged for ra¬ 
dio air play, his songs are not. the i agles, 
Bette Midler and Jerry Jeff Walkci have 
recorded his material In January he will 
begin work on a Sylvester Stallone movie 
titled Paradise Aliev Waits will play a 
barfly named Mumbles and will compose 
original music for the film Although he 
has given up staying in flophouses while 
on the road (his current band members 
he explains, "aren’t keen on my taste in 
accommodations”), success is not likely 
to change his style too much “It s nice to 
have youi own niche,’ he allows ‘ I got a 
signature now, 1 have my own turf " ■ 
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Economy & Business 

Another Soviet Grain Sting 


outfoxed the experts—and the eye-in-the-sky 


I How the Russians again 

T o the sharp-ti.idmg stereotypes 
of. the Philadelphia lawyer, the 
Ciieek shipownet and the Swiss 
| banket must now be added a new model 
j of shtewdness the Russian grain buyer 
I In the celebrated ‘Great Giain Robbery' 

| of 1972. Soviet agucultural agents bought 
| up whole shiploads of U S wheat, man¬ 
aging not only to sccuie it at bargain 
prices but also to gel the U S Gover n- 
ment to foot pan of the bill through a 
farm subside program Now, much to 
Washington’s cmbanassnienl the Rus¬ 
sians have stiuck - and stung--again 
The sting came to light when Soviet 
President Leonid Bie/hnev announced 
that the 1977 Soviet gtam harvest would 
amount to 194 million metiic tons--the 
lowest since 1975 That bland statistic 
caused tremots of shock through not only 
the US Dcpailmcnt of Agriculture but 
the Cenliai Intelligence Agency as well 
All summer long the Agncutture experts 
and the ct\ operatives who try to keep 
Hack of conditions on Soviet faints had 
foiccast a fat 215 million-ton harvest, in¬ 
dicating that Moscow would not need to 
buy much foreign grain this year But the 
bulletin from Bre’/hnev meant precisely 
the opposite the Russians would be buy¬ 
ing a lot of grain—some 10 million to 15 
million tons more than anyone had ex 
pec ted—and the bulk of it would be com¬ 
ing from the U S More embarrassing still. 


they turned out to have already made 
most of their purchases- skillfully skirt¬ 
ing some provisions of a LI S -Sov tet trade 
agreement fot buying grain—and char¬ 
tered ships to move it at the lowest possi- 
i hie cost By the time Bie/hnev told all 
1 about the pool harvest the Russians had 
| secretly signed contracts for 18 to 20 mil¬ 
lion tons of grain from Australia. Canada 
and India -as well as the U S 

In the grain deal of 1972, the Rus¬ 
sians bought large quantities of U S wheat 
and corn at a time when Ameitcan faim- 
ers weie already fairly scraping their silos 
to meet heavy domestic and foreign de¬ 
mand Prices of some grains more than 
doubled as a lesuli. giving a sharp up¬ 
ward kick to inflation Even more annoy¬ 
ing was the fact that, because U S 
officials were not aware of the big Soviet 
purchases, the grain was sold under a 
Goveinment subsidy program, which 
meant that U S taxpayers paid for much 
of the Russian gram bought in the U S 
To avoid a replay of that fiasco, in 197S 
Washington got Moscow to agree to a 
long-range sales arrangement intended to 
i stabilise Russian grain purchases and do 
j away with at least some of the secrecy sur- 
1 rounding them Under the plan, Moscow 
is required to buy at least 6 million tons 
of U S grain every year, if its purchases 
rise above 8 million tons, u is supposed 
to report the fact to Washington 


So w'hy wete U S officials caught hv 
surprise’ The sung seems to have been 
the result of u combination of Soviet du¬ 
plicity and U S gullibility 

In mid-July agents acting fot the Rus¬ 
sians arranged for food deliveries thiough j 
both Luropcan subsidiaiies of l 1 S gram 
dealers and Eutopean companies with of- ; 
fices in the U S The put chases weic heavy 1 
and— under the letter of the U S Soviet ! 
agreement -did not have to be reported 
to Washington "Official' purchases are 
continuing at a modest rate 

D uring talks at the department only 
a few weeks ago, a Soviet gram 
team insisted that it had reported I 
all the purchases it had to Rasped an Ag- j 
riculture official "That was a technically I 
accurate statement But it also was a god- I 
damn lie They hornswoggled us ” 

For months, Soviet farm experts in . 
Moscow had spoken of average and pos¬ 
sibly even record harvests Agriculture • 
Department inspectors visiting the , 
USSR weie taken out to collectives to j 
see sturdy stands of corn and wheat j 
—fields that they now know to have been i 
exceptions Even the CIA was taken in It 
has been trying to keep tabs on Soviet ag¬ 
riculture with eye-m-the-sky photo satel¬ 
lites, and its findings have been reason¬ 
ably accurate tn the past But this time 
the photo interpretations went awry, be- 
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I cause of what the agency calls bad 
| "ground truth'' data—information from 
j the observers escorted by the Russians 
] Actually, there were ample signs this 
I summer of trouble in the Soviet harvest 
j In Chicago, gram traders heard reports 
; of big Russian purchases eight weeks ago 
i And in mid-July the Russians were char¬ 
tering gram-carrying ships This was done 
; secretly, through Soviet fiont companies 
m Paris, bills of lading were rewritten at 
sea from "Destination Rotteidam' to 
1 "Transshipment Rotterdam, Destination 
! USSR” Not only was the Russian de¬ 
mand for ships an omen that the U S S R 
; planned to buy more grain than would be 
i necessary with a good harvest but it lifted 
j world freight lates by IS''! .which should 
i also have produced alarm Finally. U S 
■ prices of wheat and corn took a slight up- 
: ward lick from August through October, 
> a rare happening at harvestume. when 
prices are almost always dcpiessed The 
only explanation laigefoieign puuhases 


Unemployment Goal? 


Pick a target • 4 c/ i . 5 ( f —even 7 ( < 

A fter more than two years ol recovers 
from the nation's worst postwar re¬ 
cession, lines at unemployment offices re- . 
mam distiessrngly long jobless youths 
cluster aimlessly on ghetto sneet comets 
and politicians and economists continue 
to fret about the need to put mine Arner- ( 
leans to work For Jimmy Carter, who 
campaigned on a platform dedicated to 
slashing unemployment the persistently , 
high rate of joblessness has become a crit¬ 
ical challenge Like his recent predeces¬ 
sors. Cutler has vet to find the answer i 
—if indeed one exists—for substantially 
reducing unemployment without setting ; 

iiff !i npu, hnrO itf il»>\ '»Al»ilino inflntuin 1 


A griculture Secretary Robert Berg- 
land insists that the poorei than 
i anticipated Soviet harvest was 
' probably" caused by a late period of bad 
weather and docs not simply reflect poor 
intelligence Indeed. Agiicultuie picture 
analysts say they were revising their es¬ 
timates of the Soviet harvest downward 
befoie Bre/hnev made his announcement 
Bergland says that he intends to ‘ask 
the Soviets to be moie precise in the fu- 
tute about their grain requirements ’ He 
adds "They don t always tell us exactly 
what their needs are " hvidently But no 
major damage seems to have been done 
by the latest Soviet caper in the grain mar¬ 
kets This time the Kremlin does not stand 
to make as big a killing on its U S pur¬ 
chases. because they are not subsidized 
by the < .oveinment The Russians will 
pay for their gram in cash at prices agreed 
to at the time of purchase Yet their sav¬ 
ings could be as much as S100 million 
--the difference between what they will 
actually pay and the higher price they 
would have paid had their true needs been 
known 

Grain belt farmers are pleased with 
the Russian purchases Record harvests 
this year have already depressed prices 
to the lowest levels since 1972 The So¬ 
viet buys should eat into the surpluses and 
help lift farm incomes 

The Soviet purchases should have lit¬ 
tle, if any. impact, however, on prices at 
the supermarket With gram prices so de¬ 
pressed. it would take a huge jump m the 
farm cost of wheat, for example, to add 
even 2e or 3c to the price of a loaf of 
bread Stung most by the Russians' ploy 
will be the big grain speculators, who were 
selling grain futures contracts short this 
spring and summer in the expectation 
that prices would fall even lower The So¬ 
viet shortfall changed all that and taught 
the speculators—as well as Washington 
officials—a little more about the cagey 
Russian grain buyer ■ 


lions between the White House and lib- 1 
cial Congressmen the President endorsed i 
a compiomise bill that would establish a i 
national goal of cutting joblessness fiom ' 
its piesem 7' < rate to 4'< by 1983 Yet 1 
the bill sponsoied by Minnesota s Sen- 1 
atoi Hubeil Humphiev and California j 
Democratic C ongtessman Augustus ! 
Hawkins lequnes no specific steps to at- j 
tain the 4'. goal \ 

Canei tepidly supported the original 
Humphiev Hawkins bill duiing his cam¬ 
paign but latei backed away from it as 
too inflationaiv I he bill then called for 
bringing unemployment down to 3G by 
1981 and would have lequired the Gov¬ 
ernment to use any means avatlahle— rn- 



Som e of 2,000 ap plicants «t Oklahoma City WesternElectric plant that advertised 58 lobs 

New and innovative policies are needed if high jobless rates are to be reduced 
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eluding job programs and tax and mon¬ 
etary levers—to meet that numerical goal 
The present version tequires only that 
the President send to C ongress short- and 
medium-term emplo>mcnt goals over the 
coming five years In addition, the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board would have to report 
on how monetary policy would fit into 
the jobs goal The bill also calls for a 
strong commitment to ‘ reasonable pnee 
stability," but sets no specific inflation 
targets 

S till, the declawed bill is backed by the 
congressional Black Caucus and myr¬ 
iad civil rights and women's organizations 
as well as Big Labor, all of which expect 
it to pass next year For all its blandness, 
however, the measure is likely to run into 
stiff opposition from the increasingly pow¬ 
erful congressional business lobby The 
US Chamber of Commerces chief econ¬ 
omist, Jack Carlson, has already asserted 
that the 4%> goal could not be leached 
without boosting inflation to an annual 
rate oflO' r or more 

Does a 4% unemployment goal make 
sense 1 Though the economy has been gen¬ 
erating new jobs at a fairly brisk clip 
—some 200,000 a month, bunging total 
employment to an alltime high—the job¬ 
less rate has been stuck at about T r since 
April The statistics say that today, 6 9 
million Americans are looking for work, 
a number usually associated with deep re¬ 
cession rather than steady grow th But the 
scary overall figures mask conditions that 
are both better and worse than they seem 
On the plus side, the unemployment rate 
for all whites is 6 1% Among white adult 
males the rate is only 4 5%. and for wom¬ 
en 6 8% Where the picture is bleak is 
among blacks (13 9%) and teen-agers 
(17 3%0, worst of all is joblessness among 
blacks under 20—37 9*7 

To an important degree, the swollen 
jobless ranks reflect demographic changes 
that are rapidly scrambling all the old la¬ 
bor foice equations The children of the 
postwar baby boom are now flooding into 
the job market Worst off in this group 
are the urban blacks and poor, who are 
hampered in getting work by discrimina¬ 
tion, poor training and the flow of jobs 
from the cities to the suburbs and from 
the heavily populated North to the South 
and Southwest At the same time, illegal 
aliens have been taking more and more 
low-wage work Then there has been the 
rush of women into offices and factories 
In the past two decades, the percentage 
of women working has climbed from 37% 
to 48%, they now make up 40% of the 
total labor force 

The impact of these changes on the 
unemployment figures is startling Labor 
Department economists note that if the 
percentage of women in the work force 
was the same as it was in 1960, the na¬ 
tional jobless rate today would be as low 
as 5 % If youth participation in the labor 
market was also rolled back to that year, 
the unemployment rate would be even 
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lower—4% to 4 5%- A F I -CIO Chief 
Economist Rudy Oswald is quick to point 
out that 84% of women working last year 
were either single, widowed, divorced or 
married to men earning less than SI 5,000 

There is giowing disagreement about 
whether 4% remains a valid full-em¬ 
ployment goal That mark dales back to 
the waning days of the " Eisenhower re¬ 
cession" in the early 1960s, when the Ken¬ 
nedy Administration set 4% as the low¬ 
est jobless rate that could be achieved 
without kicking off severe inflation In 
fact, the last year that the U S had 
both 4' 'e unemployment and relative pi ice 
stability was in 1967 Today many econ¬ 
omists behe\e the target must be raised 
A number of liberals agree with George 
Perry of Washington's Brookings Insti¬ 
tution that 5 5% to 6% is now the most 
realistic full-employment figuie. he ar¬ 
gues that the 4% goal is ''deceptive" be¬ 
cause it gives a distorted picture of the 
situation On the conservative side, Herb 
Stem, chairman of President Nixon's 
Council of Economic Advisers, suggests 
adopting 7% as the full-employment rale 
He raises the questionable hypothesis that 
the economy might not be able to ab¬ 
sorb more job seekers without sending 
prices skyward 

While accepting the 4% goal, the Ad¬ 
ministration has decided not to mount any 
massive stimulus program to meet it The 
economy has been expanding at a fairly 
brisk average late of 5% to 6% over the 


past two years But an even faster growth ! 
rate—some economists say as much as 7% ! 
over several years—is needed to get pro- j 
duction back to normal and draw unem- j 
ployment down That, however, would 
risk a new outburst of inflation, a gamble i 
the Administration is not prepared to \ 
take So Carter has put sued a pinpoint ap- ! 
proach to unemployment involving a S9 5 
billion job program aimed at specific 
problem ateas The program, which en¬ 
compasses nine different plans, including 
m-school vocational training for teen¬ 
agers as well as dam- and road-building 
protects of the old Civilian Conservation 
C'oips variety, is expected to help 800,- 
000 unemployed by next year Yet even 
some liberals are wary about public ser¬ 
vice jobs Arthur Okun of Brookings and 
a member of Timl's Board of Economists, 
would prefer to rely more heavily on the 
private sector by giving Government sub¬ 
sidies to firms that hire marginally skilled 
black teen-agers Says Okun "Its a way 
we haven’t traveled, and there's much to 
be done there' 

C ertainly some new and innovative 
policies are needed if high jobless 
lates aie to be reduced But progress is 
likely to tie painfully gradual unless and 
until the policymakers manage to resolve 
what has become the industrial world's 
most intractable economic problem how 
to strike an acceptable balance between 
employment and inflation ■ 


Kennecott and the White Knights 

Its Carborundum buy sets off a shareholders’ storm 



Ken necott Pitot Frank Mllllfcwi 

Watting for the long run 


O f all the bi/aire business takeovers in 
this yeai of furious financial raiding, 
one has laised howls of hearty laughter 
among Wall Street insiders and others It 
is the takeover by Kennecott C ipper 
C'orp (1976 sales $956 million), the na¬ 
tion’s largest copper company, of the Car¬ 
borundum Co . a Niagara Falls-based di¬ 
versified firm (sales $614 million) 
Reason for the mirth Kennecott paid the 
astonishing price of more than $560 mil¬ 
lion, or $66 a share—twice Carborun¬ 
dum's book value Many of Kennecott's 
nearly 72,000 stockholders were sclerotic 
over the deal Some had hoped that the 
company would eventually distribute to 
them m the form of a special dividend 
the $1 2 billion in cash and securities that 
it got from the sale of Peabody Coal last 
June, others had hoped that the cash-rich 
but troubled copper company, which lost 
$22 million in the last quarter, would it¬ 
self become the target of a takeover at¬ 
tempt involving a generous tender offer 
Angry telegrams from stockholders 
flooded Kennecott's New York headquar¬ 
ters Company switchboards lighted up 
with so many abusive telephone calls that 
four secretaries threatened to quit, com¬ 
plaining of the scatological remarks com¬ 
ing over the wires One vice president, 
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trying to persuade an irate California | 
stockholder that the merger would prove 
beneficial in the long run, got the reply I 
"Sonny, I'm 84 years old, and I am t wait- 
. in’ around for the long run " Kennecott 
i stock sells for about $22 a share, or $20 
' below book value j 

F rank Milliken, 63, Kennecotl's pres¬ 
ident, deputized Senior Vice President 
Milton Stern to justify the purchase of a 
company for twice its book value Stein’s 
explanation “We liked what we saw at 
Carborundum m terms of the people, 
products and continuing growth We 
know that $66 is good value ’ Stern also 
says that Kennecott had to pay a pie- ! 
mium price because it was in "a bidding ] 
situation"—meaning that it was ir com j 
petition with other companies interested j 
in acquiring C arborundum 

The first public bid foi Carborundum 
was made by Eaton Corp , the Cleveland- 
based auto-parts makei, neaily thiee j 
weeks ago, Eaton offeied $47 a share for ' 
Carborundum, a pietty premium of $14 
for a stock that never sold highei thap 
40% duting the past ten years When Car¬ 
borundum rejected that oiler, a funous 
auction began that finally concluded eat- 
ly last week in the Manhattan offices of 
Morgan Stanley & Co , which represented 
Carborundum After some unnamed oth- 
ei bidders called in by phone. Kennecott 
offered $66. or some 14 tunes this yeai s 
■ projected earnings 

Founded in 1891, (aiborundum. 

’ which has 85 plants in 24 countries, pro- 
, duces more than 2,000 industrial prod¬ 
ucts ranging from air hlteis to diesel en- 
. gine camshafts It has. along with the 
Norton Co, a leading position in abra- 
' sives—grinding materials essential for all 
1 elements of the metal-bending business 
i The company has great hopes for exper- 
1 iments now being conducted in its new 
. laboratory neat Niagara Falls, where it 
i hopes to produce materials that will re- 
I place the rare metals that endure high 
| temperatures in turbines and jet engines 
For Carborundum stockholders and 
! some arbitragers like Goldman, Sachs and 
, Salomon Bros , it was a satisfying deal, to 
say the least It was also a notable coup 
' for the patrician Mellon family of Pitts¬ 
burgh, which has for decades owned a 
large block of Carborundum stock 

Whether a merger of a coppei com- 
' pany that is losing bushels of money with 
; a highly diversified technology outfit can 
succeed will not be known for years But 
' Vice President J Thomas Hill of First 
: Boston Corp, the investment banking 
house that represented Kennecott in the 
i deal, put the case for the merger this way 
i “Once it becomes public that a company 
| is fighting off a takeover bid. that com- 
i pany inevitably has to be sold The sharks 
i begin to circle but then the white knights 
i bke us move in and rescue the compa- 
| ny ” Now some Kennecott shareholders 
are doubtless looking for a white 
I knight. ■ 
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Workers attending IBM equipment Installed in a computer center in Bombay 


IBM Withdraws from India 

Standing firm on the 100°i policy 


T echnical excellence and a shrewd up- , 
pi delation of its customers’ needs 
helped the Intel national Business Ma¬ 
chines Corp capluic most of the woild 
computer market But ciitics charge that . 
IBM’s policy of controlling all aspects of , 
operations from manufacturing to main- i 
tenance, has unfairly helped to sustain Us ! 
dominance That policy got IBM into ' 
tiouble with the U i> Justice Department, I 
which in 1969 charged the company v ith 
monopolistic practises in a suit that is now ' 
in the Inal stage Last week officials in an- 1 
other country—India discoveied tusi j 
how dear IBM holds its 100'i philoso- i 
phy Rather than allow a minority Indi¬ 
an holding in its local manufacturing, , 
sales and maintenance operations, the ! 
company decided to dose up shop i 

IBM Chairman I i<mk T Cats said ! 
that the withdiawal decision was “a great 1 
disappointment," but insisted that the ! 
firm had no alternative India’s ruling Ja¬ 
nata Party, in vigorous! 1 , enforcing the na- I 
tion’s 1973 Foreign Exchange Regulaiion i 
Act is pressing hard foi at least partial In- I 
dian ownership of foreign companies op- i 
erating in the country A total of 57 for- 1 
eign firms have decided to close down ' 
their Indian plants rather than meet dc- j 
mands for some degree of Indian owner - | 
ship One company undei pressure C oca i 
Cola, which has dll hut stopped making ' 
Coke in India The company had been 
ready to reach an agreement on mixed i 
ownership, but lejected India’s demand 
for the formula for Coke’s syrup, a secret 
that is supposedly locked in a Geoigia 
bank vault and known to only ten people 
in the world 

IBM had its own reasons to be upset 


I he company was united to set up an ac¬ 
counting-machine plant in Bombay in 
1951 by Jawah.ulal Nehiu he believed 
India could asseit its independence onlv 
b\ building up its own industnes. but felt 
that this could liesi be accomplished if 
fledgling Indian lirms opiated in tan¬ 
dem with foieign companies L'ndci the 
leadeiship iff Nehru s. daughici Indua 
Gandhi the government pushed the no¬ 
tion of lndusmal nationalism much fui- 
ther Indian officials asseit that India's 
struggling stale-owned Computer Main¬ 
tenance Coif) could service the IBM 
equipment in ihe ■ ountrs without diffi¬ 
culty after all that should not be beyond 
a country that has produced an atomic 
bomb, nuclear power plants and even 
more to the point 100 of its own com¬ 
puters The Indians also contend that 
IBM’s departure could open (he way for 
competition among rival computer firms 
domestic and foreign, anxious to see their 
products in the Indian maiket 

T he Indian withdiawal involves no 
great financial loss foi IBM The 
company s Indian business amounts to 
only a liny fraction of worldwide annual 
revenues of $16 billion In a quarter-cen¬ 
tury IBM's Indian opciulion has earned 
just S6 million in profits The Bombay 
plant now makes only spare parts having 
slopped the reconditioning of used com¬ 
puters six years ago 3 he company will sell 
at giveaway puces 125 obsolete model 
1401 computers it has currently on lease 
in India, along with us facilities there An¬ 
alysts wonder if IBM’s policy of 100 '> 
control will he able to withstand the as¬ 
sault—-at home and abioad ■ 
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Marks & Sparks 
Trades Up_ 

j "St Michael" goes for class 

F ew Bntish institutions have been so 
determinedly middle class as Marks 
& Spencet The company s 254 U K de¬ 
partment stores, which constitute the 
country's largest retail chain, sell little 
that is fashionable or chic, instead, their 
mainstay is lines of inexpensive and le- 
spectably dull (though high quality) 
sweaters, shirts bras and lingerie This 
value-for-money formula has paid off 
handsomely M&S's 14 million weekly 
shoppers give it annual revenues of $1 9 
billion and profits of $184 million, both 
more than four times those of its largest 
competitor, British Home Stores But 
M&S has so saturated the middle-brow 
market with its reverse-chic lines that it 
has little room left to grow there So, ea¬ 
gerly, it is starting to change Last month 
it opened its first "up market' stoic in 
London's smart Kensington district 
M&S has also opened stores in fiance 
and Canada, Us U K branches now stock 
such previously unavailable luxury items 
as pure cashmeie coats, glassware fine 
bone china and--in the food sections 
---mangoes, passion fruit and a line of 
house-brand champagne rated on pai 
with Moet et C'handon 

A ll that is quite a departure Michael 
Marks, who joined forces with Torn 
Spencei and later gave his name to 
M&S's in-house St Michael brand line, 
traded under the motto Don t ask the 
puce, it's a penny His son Simon tak¬ 
ing over the group of 60 ba/aai s upon 
Michael’s death in 1907 imported from 
the U S the concept that better wot king 
conditions make workers happier and 
more efficient The company tiusts ju¬ 
nior saleswomen to restock their own 
counters as necessaiy Indeed the com¬ 
pany tries to cut out paperwork wher¬ 
ever possible It employs no buyers as 
such, but—buying British where possible 
and often taking moie than 50'of a fac¬ 
tory's output—goes duectlv to 550 sup¬ 
pliers Though some supplieis moan that 
the company strangles them, they know 
that M&Ss quality controls make their 
goods more salable and give them se¬ 
cure year-round markets 

The approach pays off m terms of 
hard cash British unions have never been 
able to crack M&S, and the rate of ab¬ 
senteeism among workers is a mere 3T 
-less than might be expected from ill¬ 
ness alone Customers flock to the chain 
in such numbers that the company's flag¬ 
ship Marble Arch store in London was 
ranked by the (Jumness Book of Woild 
Record r as the woild's most profitable 
shop in 1977 The chain claims to take in 
one-eighth of all expendituies for cloth¬ 
ing in Britain 
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| But that leaves no worlds to conquer j 
I at home in recent years much of the 
: chain s fast sales growth has come from j 
j shopping by foreign tourists Oddly, they | 
I include many Arabs—though the chain's 1 
! top officers ate such fervent Zionists that : 
! Marks & Spencer is on the Arab blacklist ; 
! Middle Lastern customers must snip the I 
! St Michael's label out of the clothing they j 
1 buy before bringing their purchases home I 
J Still, M&S has seen fit to post signs in its ! 

main branch stores warning against pick- 
I pockets in English, French, German, Ar- 
I abic and Faisi (the main language of 
' Iran) 1 


In an effort to prompt more buying 
from up-market British customers, Marks 
& Spencer is now using its Kensington 
store as a kind of laboratory to see which 
new tashions and higher-priced goods will 
sell In its first five days of business, this 
store—which to shoppers looks little dif¬ 
ferent from other modernized branches 
in the chain—is said to have had sales 
close to $1 million M & S is looking for a 
formula that will appeal as much to dow¬ 
agers and duchesses as to the present fine 
of customers Legions of faithful shoppers 
will be praying to St Michael for M&S's 
success ■ 



Customers swarming into Abercrombie & Fitch In search of close-out bargains 


N eed some new falconry equipment’ An indoor ucadnull to exercise your 
dog' 1 An explorer s chain-mail suit guaranteed to deflect [Kiisonous at rows’ 
| For 85 years, the place to go would have been Manhattan s Abercrombie & 
I itch, supplier to princes and Presidents, and the self-styled gieatesl spotting- 
! goods store in the world " Alas, no longer last week the company, saddled with 

i debts totaling nearly $8 million, gave up a 15-nionth struggle to rcoigani/e 

| under the bankruptcy lawsand went into liquidation 

| I ollowing its founding in 1892 by a law yet named E/ra filth and a sports- 

i man named David Abeicrombic. A & 1 made its name catering to the outdoor 

elite It outfitted Theodore Roosevelts African safans and Admiral Richaid 
Byid's expedition to Antarctica, and counted among other famous customers 
i I Iyer Charles Lindbergh Fisherman Herbeit Hoover Golfei Woodrow Wilson 
and all-round Spoilsman Frnest Hemingway Yet, while it eventually expand- 
j ed into a chain with blanches in nine cities, A & F- nevet adapted to mixlern- 
| style retailing or to a younger, moie budget-conscious generation of activists 
j who picferred to buy from department stotes and discounters 
1 From its peak in 19t>9 when sales totaled $28 million, the firm slid deeper 

( into trouble until its creditors forced it into reorganization Only last week did 
j the big flagship Manhattan store attract the kind of crowds it had needed to sur- 

( vive Thousands flocked to its doors, some to hunt bargains in the terminal close- 

i out sale, others just to be theie before lights in the paneled rooms went out for 
i good As the incongruously jaunty sales ads pul it "Well Ezra, all good things 
I must come to an end 1 ' 
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—Medicine 


To Stockholm, with Love 

The Swedes garner a passel of Lasker prizes 


T he annual prizes given by the Albert i 
and Mary Lasker Foundation have j 
become the most prestigious awards in 1 
American medicine—not so much be- j 
cause of what they pay but because of ■ 
what they promise Twenty-eight of the j 
recipients have gone on to Stockholm , 
and collected Nobel prizes Now the im- ■ 
balance is being corrected a little Last \ 
week the 1977 I asker pn/es were given j 
to five medical scientists, all hut one of 
them Swedes i 



Edler and Hertz with young heart patients 

1'hv echoes were teveahnu 


The SI5.000 award foi basic medical 
research was shared by Drs K Sune 
Beigstrom and Bcngl Samuelsson both 
of Stockholm s Karohnska Institute, and 
Pharmacologist John R Vane of Britain s 
Wellcome Research L aboratories The 
three men were honored for then pioneer¬ 
ing work in identifying and isolating pros¬ 
taglandins First thought to be produced 
by the prostate gland—hence the name 
—prostaglandins are in fact manufac¬ 
tured and found everywhere in the body 
They are similar to honnones and appear 
to regulate a wide variety of basic life 
functions, from controlling the clotting of 
blood and secretion of gastric acid to in¬ 
ducing labor in pregnant women In the 
future, such chemicals may be used in 
treating many different ailments 


The $15,000 prize for clinical med¬ 
ical reseaieh went to Dr Inge G Fdlei, 
chief of cardiology at University Hospi¬ 
tal in Lund, Sweden, and Biophysicist C 
Hellmuth Hertz of the i.und Institute of 
Technology Their pioneering accom¬ 
plishment the application of ultiasomcs 
to diagnosing abnormalities of the heart 
Hailed by the I askei juiors as perhaps 
the most important non-surgical tool for 
heart diagnosis since the development of 
the electrocardiograph, the technique uses 
the familiar sonar echo principle high- 
fiequency (and inaudible) sound waves re¬ 
flected from a target reveal its charac¬ 
teristics Leho-eardiography can, foi 
example, measure hcail-muscle thick¬ 
ness, detect valve abnoimalilies and even 
show an image of the heart pumping on 
a TV seteen -all without sutgery oi oth¬ 
er invasive techniques Since the original 
development of the technique for caidi- 
ology in the 1950s ultiasomcs has been 
used to explore othet areas of the body 
notably the developing feius in the moth- 
ei s uleius ■ 

A Lab for 
“Orphans” 

Seek mg cures for 
neglected diseases 

L ike othei biomedical research facili¬ 
ties, it experiments with rodents of all 
suits, is filled with glassware of every 
shape and size and has the latest scien¬ 
tific gadgetiy Yet theie is something spe¬ 
cial about this particulai lab at New 
Yorks Rockefeller University lot the 
past decade, its doc tots, chemists and bi¬ 
ologists have been engaged, largely un¬ 
heralded, in an unusual task They are 
fighting what 'hey call orphan diseases," 
a group of widely differing illnesses that 
have one thing in common no one has 
done very much to develop drugs for them 
The explanation for this neglect is 
largely economic Although pharmaceu¬ 
tical houses have produced an astonish¬ 
ingly rich arsenal of chugs—sometimes 
with little prospect of making money 
they have not found it feasible to de¬ 
velop medicines for many diseases that 
might be prevented or cured, particularly 
those that strike the impoverished 

It was to fill this gap that Biochemist 
Anthony Cerami created the orphan-dis¬ 
eases lab Unlike the drug companies, the 
scientists could not afford to screen thou¬ 
sands of compounds m hopes of finding 
one that might work Instead they con- 


! centrated on combining w hat was already 
i known about a disease with their own 
! ingenuity 

Indeed, it was brainstorming that got 
the lab's first project — a study of sickle¬ 
cell anemia -off to a heady start The 
Rockefeller scientists realized that any 
treatment for this genetic disease, which 
! affects perhaps 2 million people around 
the world, had to be directed at slopping 
the characteristic sickling, or distortion, of 
the ted blood cells that occurs after they 
unload their eaigo of oxygen But how’' 
j During cocktail-party chatter. Lab Direc- 
' tor Cciami learned from a colleague that 
' a byproduct of urea a chemical called 
1 cyanate can prevent sickling Tests on 
' both animals and humans confirmed this 
i hut the cyanate also had toxic side effects 
I on the nervous system So the Rockefeller 
; scientists suggested adding the cyanate di- 
j reclly to the blood T hat idea has led to the 
i experimental development elsewhete of 
i machines, somewhat like artificial kidney 
, units, which allow the cyanate to react 
j with the blood outside the body 
i The Rockefeller gtoup used equal ln- 

■ ventiveness in tackling thalassemia (Coo- 
1 ley's anemia), which afflicts an estimated 
j 3 million p.*ople globally- -most of them 
, of Mediterranean and Asian origin Vic- 
i tuns of this genetic disoider can usually 

be kept alive by regular blood transfu- 
, sions But because the body is not easily 
; able to ltd itself of the non added by re- 
| pealed blood donations, it accumulates to 
: such an extent that by the age of 20 the 
; hcait, livei and othei oigans can be 
threatened Looking for a way to remove 
! the excess non, the Rockefeller scientists 
: turned to bacteria and fungi In the course 
i of billions of years, ihese tiny oigamsms 
have evolved complex molecules that 
i galhei up iron essential for then surviv- 
' al The researches developed similar 

■ compounds-chelating agents (from the 
| Greek woul for claw) -of their own In- 

■ jectable chemicals of this kind have been 
1 available for some lime, but the Rocke¬ 
feller team hopes their work will lead to 

! an inexpensive oral diug 

T he lab’s most recent triumph is 
j against trypanosomiasis or sleeping sick¬ 
ness. a disease that makes large aieas of 
; Africa virtually uninhabitable Studying 
j trypanosomes, the microscopic paiasites 
' that cause this disease, a young biomed- 
I teal student Steven Meshmck, found that 
| they contained an unusuallv high concen- 
; tration of hydrogen peioxide—a com¬ 
pound that reacts vigorously with metals 
i Turning thai bn of elementary chemistry 
! against the bugs, the Rockefellci scien- 
| tists injected compounds into mice infect- 
| ed with sleeping sickness that in effect, 
j duped the parasites into picking up-met- 
I als already in the rodents' bodies Result 
i the parasites literally exploded—without 
| harming the mice The team is now work- 
j tng on similar compounds to do the job 
I in both people and cattle ■ 
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Chewing for 
Dollars 

Learning how to love money 

Q uestion If vou were forced lo sit in a j 
hotel ballroom for 41 hours listening i 
to simultaneous lectures by Werner hr- j 
hard and Reverend Ike, how would'you J 
feel ’ 'knswer Very much like a graduate 
of Pioxperiiy framing, the hot new con¬ 
tender in the perennially tierce compe¬ 
tition lor the sappiest California therapy 
ol the \ear 

like esl. Prosperity Training origi¬ 
nated in San f-rancisco, instructs stu- j 
dents to 1 take responsibility for their ] 
own lives” and features marathon four- 
day courses with few food or bathroom 
breaks But Prosperity 1 raining offers a 
new twist, it is pitched to people who feel 



Young boy meditating the meaning of money 

Doo-doo hurt u-ts in the hath of the mind 


guilty that they have too much money 
and those who aie puzzled that they have 
loo little 

To feel better about money trainees 
play financial games, dance to songs about 
money, imagine cash piling up on then 
laps and chew dollar bills Some of the 
tiamees are reluctant to chew at first L\- 
plains Rubv Buchanan, 30, a cosmetics 
distnhuior ‘ I thought about all the places 
it has been and all the hands that touched 
it Then as I chewed, it just began 
to feel like a piece of wood I think it 
helps change your perception of money 
I now feel less guilty when 1 spend for 
instance T rainecs are given “treasure 
maps' and told to paste in pictures of 
luxury items they wish they had In a 
drill intended to build a proper sense of 
supenority trainees pair off and mutter 
to one another “You're weak, you’re 
weak you're noodle weak ’ At graduation 
lime, each trainee is showered with gold 
sprinkles 


— Behavior 



Leo Sunshine at a Los Angeles seminar 

Money i s spiritual abundame is natural 


Prosperity Training is the brainchild 
of L eo Sunshine, 28 a blond, muscular for¬ 
mer jewelry dealer who legally changed 
his name from Brian Muiphy "Abun¬ 
dance is a natural state ' dcclaies Sun¬ 
shine who, with profits from hts Oakland 
jewelry business invested in gold and sil¬ 
ver and says he is already rich enough to 
live off his investments "I want to bring 
the fundamentals of prosperity to those 
who want to clear out their self-limiting 
attitudes and conditioning " As a teach¬ 
ing aid, he holds up—and aigues with - -a 
hand puppet he calls Cl Piolccto, which 
is supposed to represent a little voice in 
the back of people's minds that tells them 
they cannot succeed He inveighs against 
"doo-doo bairiers,” fixed ideas that peo- 

! pie have about themselves - ideas that re¬ 
strict creativity 

i Sunshine s basic message—it sOK to 
feel good about yourself and get rich—is 
expressed in muzzy cosmic jargon ‘ Mon¬ 
ey isspmtual. 'says one of his printed les¬ 
sons 'It tepresents universal energy and 

I exists only in your consciousness “ Some 



1 Student Inspecting a dollar bill 

Muzzy cosmic jargon and echoes of est 


of it also exists in the Prosperity Train¬ 
ing bank account $250 a customer, which 
brings in about $12,000 a course, two or 
three times a month In addition, a few 
well-heeled clients pay Sunshine $5,000 
each for private training There arc al¬ 
ways a few spoilsports who complain One 
real estate agent who took the course 
called u “a watered-down version of est 
undignified, moitifymg and insulting to 
one’s intelligence" But some . 'mnees 
can’t get enough Sunshine Of the students 
m one recent class, one-third were repeat 
customers ■ 

The Immobile 
Society 

Is America settling down in 
middle age? 

A lexis de 1 ocqueville was stiuck by the 
phenomenon during his nine-month 
visit to America in 1831 In the U S , he 
wrote, a man "settles in a place, which 
he soon afterwards leaves to carry his 
changeable longings elxewheie ' In the 
intervening years. Americans have lived 
up to their reputation as the most mobile 
people in the world, tearing up toots and 
moving—across the nation oi across town 
—at the slightest prospect of a bcttei life 
1 he aveiage American family changes its 
residence every five or six yeais. much 
more frequently than the average Euio- 
pean household Now, however, there are 
signs that the great national game of mu¬ 
sical houses is slowing down Since 1970, 
reports the Census Bureau, the percentage 
of Americans who move each year has 
dropped ftom 19 l'r to 17 7'7, the lowest 
rate in more than a generation Says the 
buieau’s Larry' Long “As incomes rise in 
the US. more people are unwiling to 
give up the place, climate and recreation¬ 
al facilities they like, simply for more 
money 

The giowmg reluctance lo move has 
not been lost on the big conporations. 
which have always felt free to move their 
people with abandon A Delta Airlines 
sjwkesman reports “People are absolute¬ 
ly putting their foot down about being 
hauled out of a city " Polaroid says that 
applications for transfers abroad, once in 
the hundreds for every job, are now in 
the dozens L ike many companies, FMC, 
an international conglomerate based in 
Chicago, is lesponding to employee pres¬ 
sure by eliminating many executive trans¬ 
fers around the country Says a spokes¬ 
man “We are trying to slow down the 
revolving door ” 

Why the change in attitude 7 Explains 
Eugene Jennings, a professor of manage¬ 
ment at Michigan State University “Peo¬ 
ple are rejecting the values of a mobile 
life-style It was once considered stupid 
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not to move when a company suggested 
it Now the unmobiles are coming out of 
the woodwork and saying no " There are 
already enough of these naysayers to form 
what Brandeis Psychologist Grace Baruch 
characterizes as “a critical mass that 
makes it OK to say, ‘Maybe the job 
doesn't come first 1 ” 

Some analysts attribute the trend to 
a housewives' revolt against executive 
transfer Michael Russell, a United Van 
Lines agent m Los Angeles, reports a 
spreading phenomenon when the van 
rolls up to a house to move a family, the 
wife abruptly announces she has changed 
her mind and will not go Says Rosie 
Montgomery, a counselor at the Women's 
Center in Dallas "Women always 
thought of going along as a wifely duty 
Now they are saying, ‘Wait a minute, it s 
my life too, and my children's lives ’ ’’ 

Working wives have an even greater 
say in the decision, especially if they hold 
a middle- or high-level job that cannot 
easily be matched in another city Rand 
Corp Demographer Peter Morrison notes 
that 4l f, < of all married women in Amer¬ 
ica are now working, nearly double the 
figure of a generation ago “As the num¬ 
ber of two-paycheck families increases,' 
he says, "it is reasonable to assume that 
migration rates will continue to decline ” 

Other possible explanations for the 
shift 

► Middle-class Americans are now more 
inwaid-looking and concerned with the 
quality of life, less determined to get ahead 
by moving to new jobs and new towns 

► The corporate shift from the older in¬ 
dustrial cities of the Northeast to the Sun¬ 
belt has spread employment more evenly 
around the country While migration 
from South to North has slowed to a trick¬ 
le, and black migration has stopped en¬ 
tirely since 1970 as many blacks have 
moved to the South as from the South 

► The trend to smaller families is elim¬ 
inating one need for moving—a larger 
house 

Still, some experts think the trend 
away from mobility may be temporary, a 
product of recession and the wildly in¬ 
flated housing market John Pitkin, se¬ 
nior research associate at the MIT -Har¬ 
vard Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
argues that if housing starts had not de¬ 
clined in recent years, people would be 
leapfrogging from house to house at rec¬ 
ord rates 

But the Census Bureau's Long believes 
that the tiend is long-term He cites as ev¬ 
idence the fact that the slowdown m mo¬ 
bility is occurring in the more highly ed¬ 
ucated levels of U S society, the very 
group traditionally most prone to prowl 
His point if mobility is declining at a time 
when a bumper crop of baby-boom col¬ 
lege graduates is appearing on the scene, 
the trend is probably a powerful one It is 
a message that has already got through 
to many corporations People who are 
willing to move wherever the company 
sends them, says Polaroid Vice President 
Joseph McLaughlin, “are at this point al¬ 
most a special breed ” ■ 
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The Law 


A K illing Excuse 

Expanding the limits of self-defense 


M ore than one-fourth of U S murders j 
are family affairs, and the couits j 
have never been particularly tough on de¬ 
fendants who act in the heat of a domestic 
quarrel In recent weeks, however, an ar¬ 
ray of women have managed to walk away 
unpunished after killing their husbands or 
even former husbands 
► In Chicago. Juan Maldonado capped a 
drinking bout by beating his eight-year- 
old son with a shoe, so wife Gloria, 32 shot 
him three times The state s attorney ruled 
there was “insufficient evidence" to war¬ 
rant her prosecution 

► In Lansing, Mich 1-rancine Hughes. 
30, claimed that yeais of physical abuse 



Jennifer Petri and Attorney Alan Elaonbarg 

'7 was anticipating trouble " 


drove her to pour gasoline around her 
sleeping ex-husband and light it A jury 
acquitted her of murder on grounds that 
she had been temporarily insane 
► In Orange County. Calif, Evelyn Ware, 
29, pleaded self-defense after shooting her 
ex-husband five times Accepting her ev¬ 
idence of habitual beatings, a jury found 
her not guilty of murder 

Can all this be justified. legally or mor¬ 
ally 7 Feminist groups insist that it can 
They say wives seeking lefief from abuse 
come up against a bewildering series of so¬ 
cietal pressures, as well as a legal system 
that is either indifferent or tends to re¬ 
gard it as a purely personal matter Even 
when police encourage filing of com¬ 
plaints. women feai poverty if their hus¬ 


bands are removed and intensified abuse 
if they return 

But enforcement of the law—and es¬ 
pecially a jury veidict— is often affected 
b> shifts in public opinion In two suc¬ 
cessful murder defenses of recent years, 
feminists succeeded in “raising the con¬ 
sciousness" of the national public about 
the emotional problems of Southern black 
women in ihe Joan Little case and rape 
victims in the Inez Garcia Inal Now they 
hope to shift the spotlight to a Wisconsin 
trial and the battered-wife svndrome 
In the bucolic dairy town of Waupa¬ 
ca, a slim blonde farm wife named Jen¬ 
nifer Patii, 32. is to go on Inal Dec 6 for 
the first-degree murder of her hard-drink¬ 
ing husband, Robert To most neighbors. 
Mrs Pain seemed happily active She 
taught Lutheran Sunday school, presided 
over a local P T A and supervised a busy 
hog farm The reality of her private life 
was, however, grim Her husband, an 
auto-body -epatrman she married at 18. 
continually slapped her aiound and sub¬ 
jected her to agonizing sexual abuse Says 
Mrs Patrfs attorney, Alan Eisenberg 
“He apparently dreamed up his own sex¬ 
ual circus and she was the ring monkey ” 
But even after learning last yeai that Pa¬ 
in was molesting then twelve-year-old 
daughter. Jennifer failed to leave him or 
notify the authorities She now says “I 
felt dulybound to my marriage vows " 

F inally Pain himself abandoned her. 

moving in with another woman But, 
Mrs Pain claims, he threatened to kidnap 
their two daughters or kill her, so she or¬ 
dered a 12-gauge shotgun last February 
from a local store A month later, when 
Patn arrived to take the girls on a day's 
outing, only Jennifer was waiting—with 
the loaded shotgun near by “I was antic¬ 
ipating trouble," she admits During an 
argument, she shot him in the back and 
head, buried his body in an adjacent 
smokehouse and later set her house on 
fire 

A defense fund ha6 been formed by 
Wisconsin feminists to "inform the pub¬ 
lic of a woman s right to protect herself 
against physical and emotional attack " 
Though self-defense is sull an adequate 
excuse for violence only in immediate, se¬ 
vere danger, now, notes New Jeisey Law¬ 
yer Robert Ansell, “the cumulative effect 
of beatings on a woman’s consciousness 
is often considered A woman may well 
be allowed quicker resort to a weapon 
than a man " That worries some lawmen 
Says Sheriff Lawrence Schmies of Wau¬ 
paca "1 wonder if these people know what 
they're doing If they get their way, there’s 
going to be a lot of killings " ■ 
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Thor Heyerdahl's reed boat Tigris under construction In Iraq 

From Eden to India 

A risky new voyage for an old adventurer 


jThePtnith 
About Ptole my 

^ | A case of fraud? 


C laudius Ptolemy, the second-century 
Greek, mathematician whose word on 
I the heavens was law for some 1,400 years, 
! has long been considered the king of an- 
1 cient aslionomers Now an iconoclastic 
, physicist is seeking to dcthione him Af- 
I tei an eight-yeai study of the Svniaxis 
! Ptolemy's 13-volume collection of celes- 
; lialobseivations, Robeit R Ncwtonofthe 
Applied Physics Lahoiatory at Johns 
Hopkins University has concluded that 
i Ptolemy faked his figures In his just 
published Hie Clime of Claudius Ptole¬ 
my (lohns Hopkins Univeisitv Press 
, $22 50), Newton minces no woids Ptol- 
1 emy is not the greatest astronomei of an 
i tiquilv but he is something still more un¬ 
usual He is the most successful fiaud in 
. the history of science 

New tori bases hischaiges on a rnetic- 
j ulous examination of Ptolemy s woik 
, which repealed an internal consistency 
\ that would not have been possible with 
that ancient astronomei s techniques 
1 Newton also conducted a backward e\- 
tiapolation from modem astronomical 
i data which deinonstiated ceilam anom- 
i alies m Ptolemy s obsei vations Ptolemy 
! claimed for example that he had oh- 




. vi-ws • 


T hor Heveidahl 61 the Noi wegian .til¬ 
th ropologist e x plot or a nd ad v eri tui er 
believes in dramatizing his theoties lo 
show that the Polynesian islands could 
have been settled by ancient manners 
Horn South Ametica he crossed the Pa¬ 
cific on a balsa tafi lo demonstrate that 
Lgyptians might have reached the New 
World centui les before-Columbus he con¬ 
quered the Atlantic in a boat made of pa¬ 
pyrus Now Heveidahl is about to take a 
reed boat down the 1 igus Rivei from the 
purported site ol the biblical (i.irelen of 
Lden eventually reach the open sea and 
either sail to India oi I asl Africa oi sink 
- whichever comes first His goal to 
prove that, the Suinenans who estab¬ 
lished the eailiest known civilization in 


ish sail and twelve wooden oars each ot 
them 6 meters (20 ft I l<mg 

Heyerdahl who is at least as good a 
fund laisei as he is an amhtopologist has 
sold all rights to the stoiy of the //guv lo 
the Buiixh BroadcastingCoip which has 
assigned a came 1 a man to him the voy¬ 
age from beginning to end He has en¬ 
gaged a nine-man ciew that includes an 
American a Russian an Italian a Mex¬ 
ican a Japanese a Geiman two Scan¬ 
dinavians and an Iraqi (thiee Indian 
dhow skippers hired lo help navigate 
thiough some difficult vvateis on the route 
withdrew Irom the expedition when they 
got a look at the cult) 

'This international assemblage which 
will sail undei the United Nations flag. 


served an autumnal equinox at 2 p m on 
, Sept 25 AO 112 he stressed I hat he had 
measured the phenomenon with the i 
greatest care" But says Newton back . 
j calculation fiom modem tables shows 
that an observe! in Alexandria I gypt, 
where Ptolemy made his observation 
should have seen the equinox at V 54 a m [ 
on Sept 24 more than a day c-ai her 

Why the difference' To Newton the 
evidence suggests that Ptolemy accepted 
the obsei vations of an earlier astionomei, 
Hipparchus without checking them j 
against his own Newton feels that Ptole- | 
my may also have followed a tecnmque : 
used by mediocre students throughout his- ! 
lory he worked backward to prove the re- | 
suits he wanted to get and sometimes I 


what is today Iraq could have used I he 
route for unde and to spread their civi¬ 
lization as fai away as India 

The newly launched vehicle for Hev- 
eidahl s latest voyage is the hgm an 18- 
metei -king 1 5^ ft ) craft constructed from 
30 metric tons (31 tons) of reeds gath¬ 
ered from the swamps of southern Iiaq 
us design is based on drawings found on 
ancient Sumerian clay tablets Iraqi wot k- 
men hist tied the reeds together into two 
long tapering rolls 1 hen the rolls were 
joined to form the craft s hull T hough on 
earlier voyages Heyerdahl and his crew 
drifted across oceans at the whim ol winds 
and currents, the Tigris will be more* vei- 
satile It has been fitted with a large squar- 


will have us hands full The crew will 
have ti' he alert as the figii v is towed 
down the Shalt al Aiab, the narrow riv¬ 
er that flows from the junction of the Ti- 
piis and Euphrates users Then they 
will sail into the Persian Gulf and through 
the tricky Sliait of Hormuz before they 
try crossing the Arabian Sea to the shores 
of Africa oi India These waters, sui- 
lounded bv oil-nch nations, are cnss- 
ciosscd daily by huge supertankers that 
could miss the iced boat's small ker¬ 
osene i unmng lights and run over the 
hgns at night without their crews’ even 
knowing it Because Heyerdahls latest 
craft is made of reeds, it does not show 
upon radarscieens ■ 


made up his data Whatever he did Ptol- | 
emy goi away with it for 18 centuries 

A t least one scientist has come to Ptol- j 
emy's defense Astronomer and Sci¬ 
ence Historian Owen Gmgerich of Har- ! 
vard admits that the Symaxix contains | 
' some remarkably fishy numbers But he j 
is convinced that any deception was hon- i 
estly motivated and that Ptolemy, like : 
many a modern-day scientist, merely I 
chose to publish ihe data that best sup- ; 
ported his theories These ideas are out- | 
dated anyway Ptolemy's theories were all 
aimed at proving that the earth was the 
center of the universe By 1543 Coperni¬ 
cus had proved Ptolemy wrong ■ 
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Anne Bancroft in Golda 


Theater 


Banked Fire 

t.OI da 

fn li illuim Gibson 

G o!da is a conscientious lescrentMl 
nionuineiU.il hoie I he 1 cal Golda 
Men should slit 

V\ illi.int (jibson lias wntten this pU> 
on i he ace Old ion principle So many flash- 
kicks so much leseuish such fiagnten- 
1.11 y and contusing chanp.es of locale have 
heen squeezed lop,ether lhal the show un¬ 
folds in minute pleats rather than full- 
bodied scenes I he onlv substantial char- 
actu in the plav is uolda played with 
centripetal fotse by Anne H.iiiciott 

Golda , cabinet, generals, personal 
secietaiy, childien. cvetybody except her 
aitistically minded husband MoinstGei- 
ald Hiken). seem to have been called to 
the stage direct from Mme lussauds 
Unlike Mme Tussauds waxwork hisloi- 
ical figuies. these chaiactcis do have lines 
to stiy, but the play might move a little 
laster if they weie mute 

The central action is the 197.1 Yom 
kipput wai illustrated with him clips and 
battle noises that could be backdrops for 
any war at any time A situation map 
might have been more helpful since the 
tenerals rush in every live or ten minutes 
isking Golda to choose from their con- 
•lieting advice as to what action to take 
on one front 01 another Moie 01 less in 
the datk as to what ts at stake, the av- 
eiage member of the audience feels as in¬ 
decisive as Golda is made to seem 

The inner fire that is one of Anne Ban- 
cioft's gifts in lighting up a stage is banked 
most of the evening, and dll that relieves 
a kind of fatalistic pessimism is a flash of 
wry humor "Requie>cal in pace" seems 
more appropriate than “Shalom ' for this 
show — T.E. Kalem 


--The Press 

Our Man in Paris 


J F. K. s press secretary is now Mi America to the French 


i 

-i 


T he funy eyebiows still fluttei like 
windshield wipeis and the evei- 
i piesent cigat is just as pungent as it was 
] when Pierre Salmgci served as John ken- 
j nedy’s While House piess secretary and 
i a court jester to k amidol One day this 
month Salingei now 52 found himself 
| conducting a piess confluence again, only 
, this time his audicnn was a group of 
i f tench businessmen I he Concorde is a 
■ dinosaur There will he no candidate 
fiom the Kennedy clan in 19S0 What 
j do Americans think of 1 lance' 1 Thev do 
not think about it at all 

Salmgci was. of coulee kidding about 
■ hiscounliymen Recipiocally the descen- 
’ dants of locquevilie do entertain a eon- 
1 tinuing.il ci ideal inteiest in things Amcr 
' lean Salinger has edived a new career as 
the American in Pans who provides 
l renchmen with native insights into the 
insciutdble Yankee mind As a wand ic 
poriei inning ediloi) specializing in l 1 S 
1 affairs for the Fiench newsmagazine 
LLxpicss he has become the most piom 
I menl American apologist and evphcaloi 
in Pans since CHS C ominenLtun David 
Schoenbrun left in 1962 Salingei presides 
■ jovially over several music and film fes- 
, tivals in Trance He is a ugular commen¬ 
tator lor l uiope One s I tench radio sta- 
, Hon and frequently appears on 1 rench 
I television He has become a fast-selling 
| author in France Horn Le ManstoMai- 
; seille. he is much in demand as a leoiuier 
! (.it up to 5 000 francs an appearance) 

Salingei s tiansitiou horn prankstei 
1 on the Potomac to savant on the Seine 
I was a while in the making Aftet ken- 
nedy was assassinated. Salingei lost clec- 
j tion to a Senate seat tioni California 
! bounceu arouqd a few uncongenial ex¬ 
ecutive suites in the U S t ngland and 
| 1 tance and helped manage Cieoige Mc- 
j Governs 1972 pnsidential campaign 
I Aflei that debacle he lied to I ranee, 

; jobless Publishet Jean-Jacques Seivan- 
I Schreibet immediately hued him loi 
I Z I-xpiess in 1973 shoitlv before the Wa- 
' lergatc stoiy broke Salinger s abilitv to 
| make that long and intiicjie crisis com- 
I piehensible to a nation ol Cartesians won 
[ him a wide following Savs Salinger "It 
| was the start of a whole new life fin me 

I 

T oday that life ts divided conifoitublv 
between a weekend chateau neat 
i Tours and an apartment on the fashion- 
| able Rue de Rivoli. whete Salinger lives 
! and writes with his second wife Nicole 
j and their son Gregory, 11 Though he 
j learned the language of diplomacy fiom 
I his French-born mother and grandmoth- 
] eras a boy in San Francisco ("If you didn't 
| speak French in our house, you didn't 


eat i lie does his columns in t.nglish then 
appiovesu J Lxptew translation 

Salinger's commentaries - on such . 
topics as c alter s foicipn policy, the Beit ! 
Lance afl.ur the Conclude furor -arc a , 
: I ranio-Ameinan spaghetti of high I 
, mauled civics lessims and smoke-tilled- i 
loom almosphci ns I hough he correctly i 
foresaw C .inei s tioubles ovei cneigy leg- \ 
islation he has blandlv desci died the New 

■ York goveiitoislnp as a majoi stepping ] 
stone to the While House which it has | 

! not been since I^ 12 I icnch journalists , 
, unaccustomed to Salingei s anecdotal ■ 
1 style dismiss him as a lightweight i | 
don t go running to him to Imd new in- | 
, foimation sniffs a leading Pans idltv'r I 

■ C ounlers Salingei ‘Since Iremhiovei- ; 
age ol America has with a lew excep- I 

| litvris always been athci unmloimed or 1 
1 biased, I vc been able to till a gap i 

, La.si week he visited the l' S to dis- 
I cuss tilling a similar gap on this side of 
! the Atlantic bv becoming a l mopean , 

, commentator foi vm News Salingei con- 
! cedes that he might have taken a post in 
! the c.u ly C aitci Admmisiiaiion if one had 
. been offeied hut he now concludes that j 
, his new life m Pans is too good to leave ■ 
What the hell he says wnh a Gallic 
shiug ' I have the best job in the woild 
1 He is also fond of quoting an earlier ; 
American in Pans, 1 homas ‘lefferson ; 
who once remarked L very man has two i 
countries- - his own and F ranee ■ j 

'-I 

■ i 


I 


i 


! Salinger as French radio commentator 

j Civit v lessons and smoke-fitted looms 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


I 

I 


The Vanishing Home-Town Editor 


N oboil.v talks more about the necessity foi an indepen¬ 
dent pitss than the press itself Does it matter then 
that all o\ei the country chain ownerships are gobbling up 
what used to be locally independent newspapers’’ 
i The trend is accelerating chains now control 71'I of 

| the nation's daily circulation, and it looks as if most dailies 
! will he in ihe hands of a do/en giant publisheis by the end 

; of the century Arizona Congressman Mo Udall, whose 

home-town paper in Tucson was sold to a chain last year, 
wants the Government to give local owneis special tax 
breaks and begin a three-year study of the effects of con- 
' centraled ownership This seems a vciv bad idea to Allen 
! Neuhjrth, the head of the Gannett chain which bought the 
| Tucson paper and owns more dailies (73 in 28 states) than 

! anyone else Udall s proposal has not got fai yet Pei haps 

i concentrated control over newspapers is not the dramat¬ 
ically fearsome thing it once was, before television and radio 
news coverage and the growth of newsmagazines hi ought al¬ 
ternative sources of news into millions of homes 
l There was a time when William Randolph Hearst, at 

I his megalomaniac whim, could ordei his papers from coast 
I to coast to lambaste 

Franklin D Roose¬ 
velt on the front page 
build up the career 
| of Hearst's mistress 

Marion Davies on the 
movie page, and Fill 
the mtet vening space 
! with scandal The 

Hearst papers have 
long since moderated 
their ways No oth- 
ei newspapei chain 
nowadays commits 
such abuses Instead, 
the damning indict¬ 
ment of most chain 
papers is that they 
have become flat, 
boring and Umoious 

Instead of issuing editorial commands from hcadquar- 
teis today's chains practice something called ' local edito¬ 
rial autonomy," a soft-shoe phrase that can cover a lot of 
omissions Now that more than 95'-r of American commu¬ 
nities are without competing papers, a monopoly paper can 
be as much of a gold mine as a TV station On chain pa¬ 
pers, editors and publishers brought in from the outside and 
just passing thiough in their careers ate often anxious not 
to rock the boat locally Some have about as much feeling 
foi a community's sense of itself and its needs as does the im- 
i ported manager of a franchised taco joint on the highway 
outside town A study of two do/en West Coast newspapers 
reported in the curtent Journalism Quaiterl r concludes that 
chain papers "have fewer argumeniative editorials in con- 
l troversial contexts on local topics The impact is not help- 
i ful lo readers who seek guidance on local matters " 

The richest chain publisher of them all, Sam Newhouse, 
j now 82, has 30 newspapers and more circulation than any- 
| one else Feeling no Hearstian ego need to parade his prej- 
| udices in print, Newhouse focuses myopically on the bottom 
line, exemplifying Udall's thesis that "today, what the titans 
] of the chains want is profits— not pov ei - just money " 

| Not every chain publisher is so modest in his opinions 

| —or if you prefer, so content to shuk his editorial respon- 

j sibility John S Knight. 83, has exercised self-restraint in in¬ 


flicting his decided views on the 34-paper Kmght-Ridder 
chain, which includes such fine dailies as the Miami Herald, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Detroit Free Press Knight, 
an tisenhower consci vative and friend of Nixon's, lost a son 
in World War II From Dien Bien Phu on, he warned against 
American involvement in Southeast Asia, and when the U S 
did get involved, he continued to oppose the war in the “Ed¬ 
itor's Notebook" he wrote This went out to all his papers, 
but with no instructions that they must run it "Most of my 
editors were against me personally," he recalls cheerfully 
now His editorial chairman, Lee Hills, remembers how 
some editors ran Knight s column “on their Op-Ed page, as 
just anothei signed opinion ' In the end, Knight's “Note¬ 
book" won a Pulitzer Prize 

The exercise of local editorial autonomy results in polit¬ 
ical schizophrenia—some papers Republican, others Demo¬ 
cratic—which the chains all defend as wholesome diversity 
lather than cynical moneymaking indifference at headquar- 
teis In the 1976 election, one of Knight-Ridder’s Southern 
papers endorsed Gerald ford instead of Southerner Jimmy 
Caiter, while the Detioit Free Press in Ford's home 

stale chose Carter 
- On the Gannett pa- 
* pers— without any 
guidance at all fiom 
coiporate headquar¬ 
ters," says Neuharth 
endorsements went 
about 60"r lord, 
40 '/ Carter The 
well-managed, pub¬ 
licly owned Gannett 
papers have been de¬ 
scribed not too un¬ 
fairly by a critic as 
"one of the largest, 
most profitable and 
least influential jour¬ 
nalistic enterprises in 
the countiy'' Gan¬ 
nett papers are like a 
good chain drugstore—well lit well slocked and impersonal 
What is missing as local ownership disappears, says Con¬ 
gressman Udall, is publishers who were “an independent 
spirit in the community, who had the pow'er and the dis¬ 
position to blow the whistle on the people in that commu¬ 
nity ” A crusty editor wilting to risk all for what he believes 
best for his town is an honored American institution Such 
paragons still exist among local papers, agrees John C 
Quinn. Gannett editorial director But Quinn knows others 
where the editorial position is discoveied after the pub¬ 
lisher comes back fiom lunch. ’ presumably after consulting 
the local fat cats 

I t may be a handicap to Udall's position that virtue and vig¬ 
or in newspapenng do not turn solely on whether a paper 
is in local or absentee hands Some individually owned pa¬ 
pers. like William Loeb's Manchester INH) Union Leader, 
are more noted for old-fashioned, blatant, goofy and mean- 
spinted eccentricity than any chain paper Yet ideally a good 
independently owned paper with deep roots in its commu¬ 
nity ts best for that community That is Udall's argument A 
lot of editors are properly leery about political intrusion in 
their business, but the trend toward concentrated ownership 
is worrisome enough that Congressman Udall’s ideas at least 
deserve a hearing 



The Independent Paris, Mo., weekly, as seen In 1&46 by Norman Rockwell 
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It’s tough enough 
solving personal 
problems at home. 

It’s even tougher 
when they involve 
someone in another 
country. 


That’s why wc formed ISS. 

You see, ISS, International 
Social Service, is the only world¬ 
wide voluntary organization that 
helps solve personal and lamily 
problems which cross national 
boundaries. 

For instance, ISS can help 
when an unwed mother abroad 
needs assistance returning to her 
nati\c country. 

When problems arise concern¬ 
ing mtei national mariiage and 
divorce. 

When a man deserts his fam¬ 
ily, refuses to pay support, and 
moves to another country. 

When reunion of families in¬ 
volves immigration problems 

Or, in short, when any prob¬ 
lem occurs that involves a person 
in another country. 

How does ISS do this' ) 

We are headquartered in 


Geneva, have an American office 
m New York, and branches or co¬ 
operating agencies in more than 
100 eounlues And each of these 
offices is staffed with people specifi¬ 
cally trained to handle any prob¬ 
lem which might arise. 

Should you ever need our 
assistance, write the International 
Social Service at either of the ad¬ 
dresses below. We will try to help. 

All information given to ISS 
is kept confidential. 

And ISS set vices are gener¬ 
ally free. 

ISS is privately supported. 
And any gifts to ISS are deductible 
from U.S. income tax 

Intcinotional Social Sen ice, 
345 East 46th Street, New York, 
N. Y 10017. 

International Social Service, 
58 Rue du Stand, Geneva, Switzei- 
land. 






“Knowledge is of 
two kinds; we know 
a subject ourselves 
or we know where we 
can get information 

upon it” Samuel Johnson 
1709-1784 

Although most companies 
planning multi-national 
strategies know the market 
very well indeed, it can be 
helpful to know where to 
gel additional information 
on it 

If your company is 
searching for such informa¬ 
tion on a city, a country, or 
a continent, we’d suggest 
you get in touch with your 
nearest 11 Mb advertising 
sales office 

There you’ll find studies 
on international trends use¬ 
ful to any company plan- 
ning a multinational 
marketing strategy 

They're yours for the 
asking Let TIME help you. 


{•or multinational mat Let inn 


Religion 

Bishops’ Bishop 

New leader for U S Catholics 


W 'hcn voung John Quinn decided 10 
enter seminars his mother recalls 
he made all Ihe anangcmcnls himself 
The first I knew about it was when he 
brought me the papers fot pci mission 
Quinn was all of 14 at the time W ith sim- 
il.ti single-mindedness he progressed 
through the ranks to become an archbish¬ 
op at the telalively voting age ol 41 I ast 
week in Washington John Raphael 
Quinn, now 4N, was elected president of 
the National C onference of C atholie Bish¬ 
ops - in elTecl leader of the nation s 4S 
million Roman Catholics 

Conservative Quinn who succeeds 


1 



Archbishop John Quinn after his election 

OimiI because it s not hud 

( incinnati s modeiale Archbishop Jo¬ 
seph Bcinaidm is best known for admin¬ 
istrative skill and intellect both usetul at 
a time of continuing conflict between the 
bishops and dissidents agitated about such 
things as Rome s positions on divoice and 
birth control The US bishops uppoit 
with the Vatican sa>s President Quinn, is 

good because it s not bad ’ The U S hi- 
eiaichv has rejected challenges to such 
Vatican policies as clerical celibacy and 
an all-male pnesthood issued by diocesan 
delegates at last year s C all to Action ’ 
meeting But decisions are still pending on 
proposals made there for tefotm of the 
church and its social stance Quinn says 
that one major task of his three-year term 
will be 'an orderly plan ' to carry out C all 
to Action recommendations 

He is less likely to welcome any chal¬ 


lenges to official teachings In a speech 
last month, Quinn gave strong endorse¬ 
ment to the hierarchy's exclusive author¬ 
ity over doctrine In that spirit the 
bishops' doctrine committee last week de¬ 
nounced a much disputed book commis¬ 
sioned by the C atholie Theological Soci¬ 
ety of America that favors the sexual "new 
morality " 

Californian Quinn is the first person 
from west of the Mississippi to head the 
bishops conference since it assumed new 
power in the wake of the Second Vatican 
Council As a bishop in Oklahoma for 
5 1 . years, he eai nod a leputation for aloof¬ 
ness from his flock but one of his eailv 
projects aflei moving to San Tianciseo 
was a series of intimate listening ses¬ 
sions ' with pnests 

1 ong active m episcopal committees 
Quinn won by a vote of 14b to 112 ovei a 
idative newcomer Si Paul s popular 
Archb'shop lohn R Roach *>6 Roach 
was piomplly elected the bishops vice 
piesident giving the hier.uchy's more lih- 
ei al element a voice ne.u the top ■ 

God & Mammon 

Ads for "Christians" only 

i n the past two years, Bible toting Atnei 
leans have snapi»cd up 1 million 
(rec copies of something called the Chin- 
nun ><//<m l’a urn Businessmen can buv 
ad space (at 122 and up pci inch of type) 
only if they sign a pledge that they haw 
"accepted Jesus Christ as personal 1 old 
and Saviour ' I hat ctxlc language is de¬ 
signed to filter out nominal C hnstians and 
limit advertiseis to full-blooded bom 
again ' Evangelicals (oi total hypociitcsi 
1 he 10 local editions ol the Panes arc- 
run by W' R ("Tommy ’) lomson a foi- 
mer ad salesman who operates the glow¬ 
ing business out of his home m Modesto 
Calif The use ol highly selective buying 
and advei using by special-intciesi gioups 
is not new But Toinson s } ellos - Panes 
and the imitators il has inspited have 
diawn the ne of critics as diverse as the 
Southern PtesbytenanC huuhand the Je¬ 
suit weekly /■Interna 

W'oise, the Panes are Tust plain anti- 
Semitic in the opinion of Harvey 
Schechter Southwest ditedor of the Anti- 
Defamation League, because they imply 
that boi n-again Chustians are more trust¬ 
worthy than, say, Jews In an attempt to 
close down the Christian Yellow Panes. 
the A D L has joined Jewish and Roman 
Catholic businessmen in filing antidis¬ 
crimination suits against them that are 
scheduled for hearings next week in three 
California counties 

Though the APL could win on the 
basis of California's antidiscrimination 
law, legal experts think appeals courts 
might give more weight to the claims 
made by Tomsen’s lawyei that freedom 
of religion is involved Adds Tomson with 
a chuckle, “The Lord said there's going 
to be a Second Coming What a day of dis- 
cnmination that 7/be 1 " ■ 
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The Nymphets of Balthus 

Down the line from Donatello to Courbet 


j cents) and the eaily Italian Renaissance 
i The profiles of his girls have the slightly 
i awkward purity of quattrocento medallion 
] portraits Nude in Profile, 1977, displays 
her pubescent body with the columnar 


F or the past 30 years, Count Bal¬ 
thasar Klossowski de Rola. a 
French aristocrat of Polish extraction 
better known by his painting name of 
Balthus. has been one of the least avail¬ 
able major artists in the world The 
fame of a star painter, Marcel Du¬ 
champ once shrewdly observed de¬ 
pends on an inflation of small anec¬ 
dotes About Balthus. none aie in 
circulation At 69 he has no public face 
VVhen Andre Malraux made him di¬ 
rector of the F i ench Academy in 
Rome—a post Balthus held for 16 
years until his retirement a few months 
ago—Balthus kept fastidiously to him¬ 
self even as theseculai cardinal of Villa 
Medici His output is small Fie rarely 
exhibits, Balthus last New York show 
was in 1967 

All this could be a recipe for obliv¬ 
ion Privacy howevei, is an ingredient 
of myth Balthus is an ai list's artist 
iheie aie pethaps three ot four paint- 
eisalive today whose work isa leal ad¬ 
dition to the gieat, Lotteimg edifice of 



Morning light fills Balthus' Nude In Profile, 1977 


gtace of a figure by Piero della France¬ 
sca. light flows around the shallow 
curve of the wall and invests her out¬ 
line with a hushed archaic perma¬ 
nence. many coats and scumblmgs of 
paint have given her flesh the porous, 
mat quality of fresco plaster Balthus' 
art is about stabilizing the eye, and giv¬ 
ing measuie proportion and distance 
to w hat it extr acts fi om the woi Id The 
looms in which his figures pose are all 
ideal architecture their orthogonal 
emptiness is the stage for a subtle play 
of forms in which the way a towel's 
folds are echoed by the edge of a bowl 
and the curved iron brace of a wash- 
stand acquties an importance verging 
on the moral Balthus' world is whole, 
and everything in it, one is persuaded, 
is nveled there by prolonged thought 

B ut it is moie difficult to know what 
we arc feeling Balthus is a mas¬ 
ter of easing equivocation His paint¬ 
ings aie 1 1 fled by a tension between foi- 
malily and obsessive eroticism Bal¬ 
thus nymnhels, with then big heads, 


Western figuie painting and Balthus is 


pale limbs and sidelong stares, are 


their doyen Under the dandy s glaie all | ing its weight There is no moie cultivated | monsters in then way, they have the look 


lnvialily withers Balthus peculiar posi¬ 
tion is in part the result of his steady re¬ 
fusal to be a man of his own time Admit¬ 
tedly his silent paintings populated by 
cats and malignant-looking, narcissistic 
girL. offci then distant homages to sur- 


artist alive, certainly none whose paint¬ 
ings disclose a more strictly developed 
taste They are suffused with references to 
Balthus' two main sources. Courbet 
(whose stolid, gawky children are the 
great-grandmothers of Balthus' adoles- 


of mutants, as young cicadas do when 
molting then husks The most extreme 
, case is Balthus' Guitar Lesson 1934—one 
of the few masterpieces among erotic 
paintings made by Western artists in the 
past 50 years But the suggestive mood 


icalism Balthus' work 
is, to put it mildly, posl- 
Fieudian But the inno¬ 
vations of the past 40 
years' art—the move¬ 
ments. polemics and 
epileptic spasms that 
foim the twilight of the 
avant-garde,—have not 
touched it at all Against 
all odds. Balthus paints 
as though the tradition 
that runs from Donatello 
to Courbet had never 
broken For that reason 
alone, any Balthus show 
compels interest, and the 
group of 24 paintings 
and drawings, ranging 
from 1934 to 1977. that 
went on view last week 
at Manhattan's Pierre 
Matisse Gallery is dou¬ 
bly fascinating, being the 
first view Americans 
have had of Balthus’ 
newest work 

Flistory—the sense 
of accumulated time 
bearing on an image 



Rigo rous co mpo sition la the sc aff olding of Ka t ie Reading, 197 0-76 


pervades all his work ex¬ 
cept the landscapes To 
encounter it in the mel¬ 
lowed and reduced form 
of Katia Reading, 1970- 
76, is still faintly disturb¬ 
ing—as if one of the fig¬ 
ures in Seurat's Grande 
Jatte had turned from its 
Lucfidean stillness and 
made a gesture of invi¬ 
tation In terms of for¬ 
mal arrangement it 
would be hard to imag¬ 
ine a more organized 
■mage than this the 
chair could not be shift¬ 
ed an inch, or the angle 
of the girl s legs a degree, 
without some loss But it 
is also a strangely equi¬ 
vocal picture, a filter of 
memory, dream and 
half-sublimated desire, 
without a trace of senti¬ 
mentality Lt is not a 
"modern'’ painting But 
no account of modern 
art that leaves out its au¬ 
thor can make much 


—gives Balthus’ paint- The Villa Medici, little monsters and Euclidean stillness 


sense — Robert Hughes 
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—People- 


When told that she w as one 
of the roots of abstiact art. 
Georgia O'Keeffe laughed 
“Well, I must be one of the old 
roots C) Keeirc turned 90 last 
week and has not slowed dow n 
“It seems as if we have an aw¬ 
ful lot to do too much to do,' 
she fretted But to celebrate 
her new nonagenarian status, 
O Keelfe took a mimvacdlion 
from her home and studio in 
Abiquiu, N Me\ . and ven¬ 
tured east After posing in front 
of one of hei paintings in 
Washington's National Gal¬ 
lery, she spent her birthday 
strolling in the woods on a 
friend's New Jeise> faim 
Happy to return to New Mex- 



i 


i 


I 


i 

i 


i 


I 


j ico. she stepped off the plane j 
| and pronounced ‘ The stars j 
j ate so much brighter hcie ' j 


| Piofessoi Higgins has ; 
I tossed out his tweed hat for a ; 
| headdress The star of My Fan 
I Lady is a \eiy diffeient kind . 
I of gent in his latest film. Shat- j 
| imur This time Rex Harrison | 
! plays a chap called Sit John. ‘ 
j “the world's greatest jewel I 
; thief who lives on an island | 
; in the Indian Ocean with his ; 
: own private army ' The char- I 
| acter I play is diffeient from j 


the usual.' says Rex "Sir John 
is slightly tougher and dement¬ 
ed and more sadistic " He is 
also crafty T o scare off a band 
of would-be murdeiers he j 
dons his mad hat and plays a t 
witch doctor i 


' I hope to get things mov¬ 
ing. ’ announced Fran^olse Gir- 
oud when she was appointed 
I-rancc s State Secretary for la \ 
Condition Feminine in 1974 i 
Alas. Giroud whoisaco-foun- | 
der of the I-rench magazines I 
Idle and L' Express. eventually ! 
decided that journalists have ! 
mote clout in Fiance than pol- ' 
uicians So after leaving the ! 
government last March, she re¬ 
turned to the typewriter and . 
banged out l he Comedy of i 
Power - a scathing attack on j 
Licnch politicians As for her ! 
former boss, President Valery J 
Giscard d’Estalng, Giroud says. i 
if an atom bomb fell on 
I ranee he would be there to j 
congratulate himself that there j 
had not been two" Gnoud's | 
political career, she readily ‘ 
agrees is now Jim 


Hunting down photogia- | 
phers for a new ad campaign. 
Designer Bill Blass figured, why ; 
not the best' So he persuaded j 
Sir Cecil Beaton, 7.1 to end his | 
three-year retirement Last \ 
week Britain's giand old man I 
of photography dusted off his 
cameras to shoot two models 
decked out in creations Blass 
calls "very lomanlic. a la Mou¬ 
lin Rouge Highly positive 
about his negatives Beaton 
says ‘ I shall continue to do d 
lot more This was just the be¬ 
ginning What made him 
agree to the project’ They 
were two very pretty dresses 
and two very pretty grrls 

■ 

The Watergate Warbler j 
has a different tune John Dean i 
has embarked on a new career j 
as a syndicated radio common- j 
tatoi The first of his tapes will | 
goon the air Jan 2—and Dean \ 
promises no gaps I view it as ! 
an opportunity and a respon- j 
sibility he says of the job 1 
Tve had responsibility in the 
past, and I ve blown it I do 
not intend to blow it this time ' 
Listeners will hear that famil¬ 
ial flat baritone sound off for 
three minutes, five days a 



Headdress flying, Rex Harrison wards off evil in Shalimar 


Headphones secured, John Dean signs on as radio commentator 








I 


week, on topics ranging from That sweet-faced woman I 

the safety of air travel to the paying no mind to the camel j 
fate of the $2 bill Dean will is secretly coveting a dead | 
also chat with Jerry Rubin on the woman's jewels Even worse, I 
techniques of teirorism and Hercule Poirot, mankind s | 
have anothei round with Con- shrewdest sleuth, suspects it 
necticut Senator Lowell Welch- As the plot twists in the movie 
er, this time on the future of version of Dame Agatha Chris- 
thc Ci O P On hndays Dean tie's Death on the Site ihe , 
w ill answer mail fiom listeners dastardly chaiactei played by 
a featuie he calls “The Right Bette Davis is hnally napped 
to Know” by Pouol (Peter Ustinov). AH 

this intrigue delighted Davis 1 
but she wondered if the tup 
When it comes to politics, to Lg>pt leally was necessaiy 
Basket ball Stai Bill Bradley, 14. Yeaisago Davis iccalls there 
has never taken his eyes off the would have been no need to 

goal As a senior at Princeton, leave the comforts ol a Hol- 

he wrote a thesis on Harry Tni- lywood back lot Says she 

man’s 1940 senatorial cam- ‘They’d have built the Nile 

paign, in later yeais he cam- , foi you and you would nevei 1 

i ha»e known the difference 
Nowadays, films have become j 
travelogues and actors stunt \ 
men : 


‘ Iheie s no job I have real- ; 
J ly aspued to that 1 haven t 
j had," leflected Hldet Stales- 
I man John McCloy last week 
i The occasion was a dinnei 
| sponsoied by the Aspen Insti- 
{ lute foi Humanistic Studies 
, Mctloy K2, who has saved as i 
j Assistant Sccietary of Wat 
| (dining Woild Wai ill, pres- 
I ident of the Woild Bank, U S 1 
Bradley shoots lor politics High Commissioner foi Ciei- ' 

: many, and adviser to seven 
paigned foi George McGovern ' President leceived the in- 
and Mo Udall. Retired from the stitute s third Statesman- 
New York Knicks and fresh Humanist Award -which puts 
off the campaign trail for New him in good company The lust 
Icrsev (iovernor Brendan Byrne, two winners Jean Monnet, ai- 
btadley has decided that its chitect of Europe's Common 
time for his own tip-off into Maikei. and former German 
politics iic opened a t'oimal Chancellor and Nobel Peace 
bid for the U S Senate in his Pri/e Winner Willy Brandt. As 
home state of New Jetsey.join- old friends Henry Kissinger, Mc- 
mg at least four other Demo- George Bundy and Robert Ander- 
cratic hopefuls in the race son, chairman of the institute 
Once that was done. Bradley listened McCloy insisted mod- 
declined to talk about it to the estly that his careei has been 
press A case ot cold sneakers 7 marked "more by its length 




Davis covets Jewels, not camels. In Death on the Nile 


than its height " He is in fad raphv Why ’ If I could distill 
still busy, helping push the out ol my recollections some 
Panama Canal tieaty thiough peaily bits ol wisdom, I’d go 
Congress ‘It s been a fd.scin.il to wotk on them, he says 
mg life he mused Yet he has 'Bui so fat, that distillation has 
no plans to write an autobiog- e.uded me 

On the Record 

Alan Paton. South Afncan authoi. at Hdvard Umveisity rap¬ 
ping clergymen foi their silence on the subject of apattheid 
It’s about tune that missionary activity be directed to the 
white people " 

Edward Brooke, Republican Senator from Massachusetts, on con- 
i ditionsat 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue “When you go to the White 




I House, the place looks phvsically dirty, people running around 
- in jeans It just doesn t look right " 


’! Jimmy Carter, before attending an American 1 ilm Institute gala 
! In the South, we date life either before Cone With the Wind ot 


! aftet But perhaps we saw a different veision than the rest of the 
j country One of my favorite scenes was the burning of Sche- 
i nectady. New York - |usi before Grant surrendeied to Robeit 


i I L ee " 


| Walter Michael Palmers, an Austrian tycoon who was kidnaped 
j and ransomed for $2 million, upon returning home to a crush of 
I reporters “Gentlemen, I am one hundred houis late for dinnei 
Now I must first make my excuses to my wile You will un¬ 
derstand that this may take some time ’’ 

Edward Teller, principal architect of the H-bomb reflecting on 
his life 25 years later "I don't give a good damn what my public 
image is 1 have one image of myself and that is of a man who is 
shaving ’ 


Kissinger and Anderson help McCloy (right) celebrate Ms new award 
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Milestones 
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will 
sadors 



Goss Writing Instruments c route 
goodwill .imong friends and bust 
ness assoc tales the world over 
In I ustrous t hroine, 12 <ind 14 
hcir.it Gold I died, Stei Img 'sil- 
ver and Solid 14 and 18 Karat 
C .old 

Mec hanu .rllv guaranteed 
toi a liletime of writing 
pleasure 


SINCE 1046 

A I ( mss l \|)oit Ci impanv One Albion Road, [ me oln, K I L 1 S A 


BORN. To Princess Ame Elizabeth Alice Lou- ■ 

Ise of England. 27. and Captain Mark Phil¬ 
lips. 29 their first child, a son, in Pad¬ 
dington The first grandchild for Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip is fifth in suc¬ 
cession to the British throne 

DIED. Manuel Artlme, 45, silver-tongued 
1 Cuban physictan and leadei of the abor¬ 
tive Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961, of can¬ 
cer, in Miami Captured in a swamp two 
weeks after the landing failed he was ran¬ 
somed for $500,000 by the U S in 1962 
He later led several commando raids on 
radar stations, sugar mills and other Cu¬ 
ban targets 

DIED. Thomas J. Deegan Jr., 67. organizer 
of the 1964-65 New York World's Pair 
of a heart attack, in Manhattan As chair¬ 
man of the World's Pair Corporation. 
Deegan was instrumental in bringing ihe [ 
Pirta to New York C ity the hist tune Mi¬ 
chelangelo's suulptuie had been removed 
j from Rome in moie than 400 yeais 

DIED. Allen Lockerman, 70, foi met t HI spe¬ 
cial agent who uxik pan in the slaving of 
Bank Ruhbei John Dillingcr of cancel, 
in Atlanta Lockerman an agent at the 
bureau s Chicago othce dining the 1930s. 
also worked on the cases of such cele¬ 
brated gangsters as Baby Face Nelson, Ma¬ 
chine Gun Kelly and Pretty Boy Floyd. 
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A refugee 
would like to have 
your problems. 



Our |n|t ■, \t\ i«. nrilui.iiL ilv woi Mwnlo volunl.iti 
.. (Ini 1 ^ In m»Ih 11 I ugf* |iiulit IDs 

I" Ki v (lu r i«his til iti in b u k In u lupi ls 
1 Ik nvhMii unih i 11 ilm tliiin I tiulnin ul iclii’iun 
I tic ill 11 \ 1 1 i\lI lint un u*n is I t |c.il pmit t lion 

Y'lii a .in shou \ou i MiiidtiiiiN willi piopli in invil 
I'V support mu’ (hi ' ul u n 11 r v rcfugii orjMms.ilions 
in *uiii lountiv 

United Nations Hlffi Commissioner for Rafufaas. 


DIED. Richard Stewart Addinsell, 73 Bi lttsh 
composer of him, theater and television 
scores, of pneumonia in London lie went 
to Broadway in 193.3 and later worked on 
such movies as A Vale oj Two (ities and 
Goodbye Mr ('hips, but none of his com¬ 
positions ever reached the popularity of 
his 1941 war horse, the H’atsaw Concerto 

DIED. Kurt von Schuschnigg, 79. Austua's 
autocratic Chancellor before annexation ; 
by Hitler's Germany in 1938, of pneumo- . 
ma. neai Innsbruck Taking power in ■ 
1934, he suppressed the Communist and ; 
Social Democratic parties but then came , 
under growing pressure from the Nazis 
for Anschluss or union After spending 
the war years as a Nazi pnsone - he taught 
political science at St Louis Limversity 
for two decades and returned to Austria 
in 1967 

DIED. A.C. Bhaktlvedanta (Swaml Prabhupa- 
da), 81. founder and spiritual leader of the • 
American Hare Knshna movement, af¬ 
ter a long illness, at his temple in Vrin- 
daban. India The manager of a large 
pharmaceutical laboratory, the swami's 
life was altered when he met his own guru 
in 1922 After some 40 years of prepa¬ 
ration and the translation of more than 
80 volumes of Hindu works, the swami 
came to New York City Flower children 
of the '60s were instantly attracted to 
Prabhupada's offerings of an ascetic life, 
the flowing safTron robes and rhythmic 
chants of the Hare Knshna soon became 
familiar and durable street sights 
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For most businessmen, a plane 
trip otters the perfect opportunity 
to get some work done 
However, if you're not 
sitting up in the fiont and it's full 
up in the hack, working can be 
a little difficult 

So at Thai, we’ve introduced a 
new class on our DCl O's for 


businessmen and other passengci s 
paying the full economy fare 
Thai's Business Gass 
A closed off section between 
first and economy With less scats 
and more room With the latest 
financial magazines and news 
papers, a serve-yourself 
drinks bar and the sort of food 


Thai is famous for 

If you're flying with us, check 
in early and ask for the class that s 
been created specially for you 
Thai s Business Gass You II 
■st see the wisdom m it whether 

00 vou re a businessman 

Thai 


or nor 


Sm(K)th ah silk 




Books 


The Excitable Gift 

ANNT sr XTON A St Lr-PORTRAIT IN LfcTTF RS 
Edited h t- Linda Gray Sexton and Loi s Ames 
Houyhton Mifflin. 43d paxes. $15 


A poem is a one-of-a-kind, heart-made 
object To make one right takes a 
great deal of silence also heating nothing 
but one sown voice Poetry exacts Us mea- 
suie of pain, but that is not to be confused 
with anguish Anguish is what has ob¬ 
sessed many of our best-known 'confes¬ 
sional poets," including Robeit Lowell, 
John Beiiyman Sylvia Plath and Anne 
Sexton They also expressed some |oys, 
but in the end depression always tipped 
the balance Lowell fought the dank beast 
thioughout his life Berry¬ 
man. Plath and Sexton 
took then own lives when, 
as Rilke wrote in "The 
Song of the Suicide, ’ the 
world's profusion entered 
the head lather than the 
bloodstream 

No other contempo¬ 
rary American poet has 
written more urgently and 
directly about this fatal 
shunt than Anne Sexton 
Her poems were torn from 
her life as a daughter, 
housewife, mother, lover, 
mental patient and custo¬ 
dian of what she called 
"the excitable gift " The 
phrase is fiom her poem 
"Live,' from a collection 
that embraced such titles 
as 'Wanting to Die, 'Sui¬ 
cide Note" and "Sylvia’s 
Death" Plath (1932-63) 
and Sexton (1928-74) were 
friends who spent hours 
discussing their art. illnesses and the ways 
they would kill themselves Yet it is diffi¬ 
cult to lead Sexton’s correspondence and 
conclude that she truly wanted to die Her 
tragedy was that she warned to live on her 
own intense terms, not merely to survive 
as an emotional cripple on I hora/ine 
crutches "Life screams in the head of ev¬ 
ery artist with his typewriter or his pen so 
let it,' she writes to a fellow poet under¬ 
going psychiatiic treatment Write it all 
down anything you write now will be 
gold later so mine it and don’t make the 
God-damned baskets " 

The bravuia of such statements must 
be weighed against Sexton's despeiate i en¬ 
hance on family, friends and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals Her need for love and reassuiancc 
was inexhaustible "I want eveiyone to 
hold up large signs saying you RI \ GOOD 
GIRL,” she confesses to Poet W D Snod¬ 
grass, the “Snodsy" of dozens of mash 
notes Sexton could not settle for having 
ordinary pen pals Her correspondents 



Poet Anne Sexton (1974) 

liui i must be examined 


weie hci audience confessors advisers 
and advisees Lditors 1 mda Ciiay Sexton, 
the poet’s elder daughter and Lois Ames 
a close friend and estate-designated biog- 
raphei. make it quite clear that to be on 
the poet s mailing list could mean finding 
oneself embroiled in a passionate postal 
love affair 'Deaiest dcai De “Dear 
One," ’ Dear Phil Baby Dcai Wonder¬ 
ful Nolan 1 " "Deal wondetful lovely Lillie 
Olsen’ are typical salutations She lav¬ 
ished compliments, flatleiy and seciels 
and expected to be icpaivl 
"in kind like hci poems 
*het lelteisweie umnhibu- 
„ed pieces of heiself offeted 
1 in deep leai of rejection 
Some reasons for this 
dread can he found in the 
editors budging commen¬ 
tary As the youngest 
daughter of a successful 
Weston, Mass business¬ 
man Anne believed she 
had been neglected and 
unloved by hei father 
Did I ever tell you about 
I li/abeth ’' she writes to a 
ft lend many years latei 
'She s manic-Anne and 
sometimes sexy-Annc 
You've seen her But per¬ 
haps didn’t know her 
name My father called 
me a-little-bilch 1 
thought he meant my 
name was Lh/abeth ' 

She apparently gave 
him cause Sexton was a 
demanding child, piankish and defiant 
She grew into a beautiful young woman 
who enjoyed plavtng one boy off against 
another In 1948 Anne 19, eloped with 
Alfred ( K.jvo ') Sexton, a 20-year-old 
college student < Deaiest Momie and 
Daddic- 1 don t know how to begin this 
letter ’) By 1957 Kayo was a traveling 
wool salesman and Anne had two young 
daughters and a bad case of the housewife 
blues 

A t the urging of her psychiatrist, Sex¬ 
ton began to wnte verse What start¬ 
ed as therapy quickly became a craft, a vo¬ 
cation and a career Her letters frequently 
icfer to poetry as hei life saver, but else¬ 
where she sees her wor k as appalling in its 
blunt candor C’lealive people must not 
avoid the pain that they get dealt, she 
wutes an editor I say to myself, some¬ 
times repeatedly I’ve got to get the hell 
out of (his hurt’ But no Hurt must be 
examined like a plague ” 



Excerpt 

II ed - 2 45 p in 
Deal l mda 

I am in the middle of a flight to 
St Louis to give a leading I was read¬ 
ing a Sen lor Ac/ slots that made me 
think of my mother and all alone in 
the seal 1 whispered to hei I know 
Molhei I know Hound a pen 1 ) And 
1 thought of you -someday living 
somewheie all alone and me dead pei 
haps and you wishing to speak to me 

And I want to speak back (Lin¬ 
da. maybe it won t be living mavhe it 
will be at yout own kitchen table dunk 
ing tea some afternoon when you ate 
40 1 nvlimc )- I want to say hack 

1 st 1 love you 

2 You never let me down 

3 I know I was there once I too, 
was 40 and with a dead mothet who 1 
needed still I I 

I his is my message to the 40-year- 
old Linda No matter what happens 
you were always my bobolink my spe¬ 
cial I inda Gtay Life is not easy It is 
awfully lonely / know that Now you 
too know it—wherever you are, Lin¬ 
da talking to me But I ve had a good 
life—I wrote unhappy--but I lived to 
the hilt You too, Linda—Live to the 
HU I' To the top I love you 40-year 
old Linda, and I love what you do 
what you find, what you aie'--Be your 
own woman Belong to those you love 
Talk to my poems and talk to your 
heart—I'm in both if you need me I 
lied, Linda I did love my mother and 
she loved me She never held me but 1 
miss her so that I have to deny I ever 
loved her—or she me' Silly Anne' So 
there' 

XOXOXO 
Mom 
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The young Anne (circa 1946) 

I huil (u se oj llie housewije hlucs 


i 10 m (he beginning Sexton louiul U 
relatively easy to get published At a time 
when in ul h academic poetry had turned 
manneied and stale hei frontal assault on 
leaders sensibilities was fresh and excit¬ 
ing In San I raiicisco Allen Ginsberg and 
other Beat poets vvcic gaining fame with a 
similar style In Newton Mass Sexton 
conlrdes that 1 am kind of a secret beat¬ 
nik hiding in the suburbs in my square 
house on a dull stiect 

Despite her complaints about domes 
O' obligations Sexton was well aware that 
hei family was hei life-support system 
I 10 m her "wooden towel she was able to 
conduct not only the ail of poetry but its 
polities and business as well Altei her di- 
'oice in 1973 Sextons need lor blends 
flew exei more fianlie Her letleis turn 
slick disingenuous and manipulative She 
tbits with religion tries to cheat hei psy¬ 
chiatrist and when at 45 she discovers 
that men no longer flock to hei tiles with 
a computer dating service The news on 
Oct 4 1974 was not unexpected Sexton 
drove into her garage closed the door and 
lelt the motor running 

Sylvia Plath described one of her po¬ 
ults as being about two kinds of fire, the 
nesof hell, which merely agonr/e and the 
ics of heaven which purify Plath and 
■exton tried to transfoim their private 
ells into the immaculate heal of poetry 
hey were consumed, but the work con- 
n ues to bur n — R.Z. Sheppard 

Grande Dame 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
h\ Agatha Chnstw 
Dodd, Mead. 529page t, S/5 

O ne sympathizes reluctantly with the 
publishers of this posthumous book 
They have added a two-page preface 
mostly of chatty, mildly condescending 
detail about their jong lelatronship with 
the immensely profitable author But. yes, 
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burred in the middle of the third para- | 
graph is the real reason for the note ! 
she has chosen not to discuss the one ep- ] 
isode in her 85 years rhar everyone will ] 
be looking for There is nothing about 1 
her notorious lapse into amnesia in 1926 
and Dodd, Mead might well have tried 1 
to head off a great deal of fruitless in- | 
quiry Dame Agatha's Inst husband had 
asked hei for a divorce so that he could , 
mar rv a younger woman This was un- ; 
thinkable and to her unending regret, j 
she did the unthinkable in return Aban- 1 
donrng her car a few miles from home ’ 
she vanished I ollowrng a massive man 1 
hunt and nearly two weeks worth of , 
headlines she was discovered in a small I 
Yorkshire hotel registered in the name j 
of her husbands new love She sard she . 
had no memoi y of any of tl j 

I he incident colored the rest of her 
life Archibald Christie a chilly, willful 1 
man remarried anyway Agatha spent | 
the next years mostly out of [ ngland 
traveling in remote parts of the Middle 
l ast until she found a kinder husband \ 
the archaeologist Sir Max Mallowan She 
began to create a series of lonely high- | 
strung heroines, and soon fashioned a 
sleuth lane Mai pie whose method of 
detection is based on solid premises ap- ■ 
pearances are misleading and to trust is ■ 
to be deceived « 

O ne can see that hei husbands rejec¬ 
tion was obliterating to Agatha she 
liked heiself and thought life was fun 
She giew up in the Devon town ol Tor¬ 
quay the child of a well-bom 1 nglish- 
woman and an affable Ameiiean expa- 
uiaie who let his wealth evapoiate in 
the hands ol 1 emote incompetent New 
Voik hiokcis She was a much-loved but 
sohlaiy child who enteitaincd heiself 
effortlessly playing for hours m ille¬ 
gal den. bowling her hoop along the 
stations of three imaginary lailway lines 
‘1 lly iif the Valley Bed C hange foi the 
Tubulai Railway heie I ub Term¬ 
inus All change Twelve yeais ago 
when she completed this Nxik at 75 she 



Edwardian portrait of young Agatha 
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A hey are the 
fathers and mothers 
of tomorrow. 


But what will their 
tomorrows be, if indeed 
they have tomorrows 7 
Millions throughout the 
world now have hope 
because of Project HOPE 
In eight countnes around 
the world, including the 
United States, Project 
HOPE is working for a 
better tomorrow through 
better health and medical 
knowledge 


Help HOPE reach out 


PROJECT 



Dept A 

Washington. D C 
20007 





Dame Agatha Christie (circa 19S8) 


/ ifn a/lri 6.S /><><>A\ hi ilmy nas no! raw 

lememhcied evei > invisible plalloim 
Social lilc picked up in liei teen-age 
veuis She plunges into vivid aununK ol 
coconut slues and gulden putties the 
technique ol hut panning a ml e healing 
.in one s eluitec euul In the tmituel detail 
of the hook is un it resistible ingenuous 
ness When she achieves] het lust sueecss 
us a thiillei ssi net she bought a eat I 
will soilless she sues that of the two 
things that have excited me most in m> 
life the lust was my giev bottle-nosed 
Mentis Cowley I he second was dining 
with the Uueen about ten tv veais lulei 
I here fell lows a paragiapli of Dame \g- 
atha s weirst pteise extolling the small 
and slendet I li/abeth II whe' le'lel a sto- 
t\ alsoul seieit falling horn het chimney to 
pul hei guest at case 

If Chi istic stmts, it is m the diseus- 
sit'ii e'l hei wilting, \ few details ate 
vouchsafed the ideal detective sioiv is , 
50 000 wokIs long the client slots is neil 
a good feu ra feit imslcttes netlhet is much 
love mteiesi not an eivetcomplisuled 
midscetiem eif the plot I lei ideas began 
as a couple of landom images C>ir I and 
not really sistei August Conttaty (o 
popular belief wining was never easy lor 
the aulheir ol hS hooks She fretted for 
weeks befeite getting trite' a novel and re- 
eiuireel constant exprcssie'tis e'f leassur- ' 
anee from Sir Max I geit vetv tired, and 
I also got cieiss she states at one point 
W’ntmg has that effect 1 Imd 

F oi a large-spirited woman she is no¬ 
table grudging to the man who got 
het to Buckingham Palace lleicule Poi¬ 
rot I here is little about him in the book 
and what she does wnie is tilled with 
ennui and regret that she dul not make 
him younger handsomer more dashing 
1 inally howevei she is gracious As life [ 
&ies on it becomes Hung to keep up the 1 
character you invented she wanes Pre- 
sumably you have learned literary humil- ; 
tty If I could write like hh/abeth Bowen, j 


Books 

Mui tel Spark oi C.raham Greene I should 
jump to high heaven with delight, but I 
know that ( can t ' This disarming pas¬ 
sage ends with a motto that also (its this 
modest, agreeable book Dame Agatha re¬ 
calls a plate on her nursery wall, 'which 1 
think I must have won at a coconut shy at 
one of the regattas Be a wheel-greaser if 
youcan tdrivea train - Martha Duffy 

Hind Thoughts 

Till cm Hl'II IM R 

/>_’ Gem ye Ktviiad 
Tin ns laird hr l\ an Sandn s 
Hut t on11 Hi ac r Jovanovu h 
Ipayes. $7 95 

I n 1 hr Case \ioikn (1974) Hunga¬ 
rian Novelist and Sociologist George 
Konrad examined a day in the hie ol a 
state wellaie wotkei in Budapest As a 
catalogue of human deliiltis the novel 
was both poweitul and distuibing in its 
lapid-luc vignettes and loituied mmi- 
nations it stiained ti'waid poeliy Konrad 
was justifiably piaised as a piomising 
new mtcinational voice and as something 
even nunc laie a sociologist who can 
write 

Kontads second novel again deals 
with a civil scivanl, an umiamed city 
planner lot a provincial town m an un- 
spccihed lastein Luropean country 
Ilowcvci this time the clients are not hi- 
/.u ic ruined people but buildings fucto- 
nes and streets 1 he abstraction of aichi- 
tcctuic casts a chill ovei the plannei s 
meditations When he looks at an old 
man he pec is beyond individual details to 
make out the final chaplets of L astern 
E utopcan htstoiy its wav of life down to 
the last coffin nail its untold mental an¬ 
guish, its tll-conecaled hind thoughts the 
well-tended museum of its anxieties, its 
lilsofiage over a sir ip of grazing land 
This habit of skipping past the phys¬ 
ical toward the philosophical makes The 
Cits Huildri an altogether less-urgent nar- 
lalive than The Case I ioikei I he bu¬ 
reaucrat hero has evidently led an intet- 
esting it calamitous life hut he strews the 
details so negligentlv through his thoughts 
that only the most vigilant rcadei can 
piece them togethei Konrad lues to atone 
foi such cold impersonality by giving his 
builder a warm strenuously ihetoncal 
piose style (giusefully rendered by [ ians- 
lulor Ivan Sandeisi I he elTect is often 
sinking Konwds metaphors can go off 
like depth charges Marhle-laced gener¬ 
als in then epaulets and decorations re¬ 
ceive the homage of subservient anniver¬ 
saries Men reduced to street names meet 
on this svjuaie Yet when he lecounts his 
surreal dreams the nanalor sometimes 
seems to be giv ing an unconscious impres¬ 
sion of Woody Allen A man with a sack 
stands in the door way and when 1 walk 
up the stairs he gtahs my ankle and stuffs 
me info his sack He sits on my mouth all 
the way home and later, sitting by his 


stove, eats hot noodles from my naked he 
ly ' Still, such moments ate well worth eu 
during for the authors stern intelligent 
and ovei tiding awareness of social fore 
es In his own eccenli ic way, the city plan 
ncr is Hying to understand the dispu 
mng decay of his lime and his place 
He wants to reconcile his early socialist 
ideals with the ‘society of centralized re¬ 
allocation that he and his fellow bu- 
icaucrats have engineered He wonders 
why the exeicise of power has left him 
feeling so weak A planner can neither 
improve things nor make them much 
woise His thoughts become increasingly 
aphonstie ’The bureaucrat is bound to 
hts lellow workers bv incurable resent¬ 
ment In the end, his tumbling mono¬ 
logue amounts to a masterly disquisition 
ini the vanity — and the necessity - of hu¬ 
man wishes Konrad s novel may not en¬ 
chant hut it educates -- Paul Gray 
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These are purebred Santa Gertrudis bulls from Texas 
Read why worldwide Citibank helped bring them to Morocco. 

I \ / vit W U \ i 


Today, on a :U),()()()-.KTf ranch m North Afnca, 
these I let hei horsemen aie i idmg lieu] on an expen 
limit that began in l%.X;md isademonstiated succei 

Purpose* of the expenmenl to nnpio\e the (inali 
mid size of Moroccan beef caltle-and torednee 
Morocco s dependena umnoited beef Method to 
m lentilicallc cios.sbiet doi csliccows with Santa 
, rti U(l,s bulk a bleed se! led fot its desirable 
chat act eristics 

I m tnei s in (he pioject weie a giant lanch in 
Iexas and the Mm . .. eminent And Citibank 
which provided the original financing, and has 

extended a substantial continuing line of credit ever 
since 

Results to date have more than justified the 
expeiiment. I he cattle are aveiaging 42% heavier 


Ihan before the initial crossbreeding. Subsequent 
bleedings continue to raise that average-beef email! 
continues to mipiove-and today more than 11,000 
healthy head mam this Ninth African lange 

W herever imaginative corporate management 
seeks banking or financing help, Citibank, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Citicorp, is equipped to provide it With 
innovative concepts and techniques—with personnel 
of unusual capacity and competence, including spe 
ciahsts in agribusiness and other major industries- 
with resources and facilities worldwide 

And, not at all incidentally, with standards of 
petformance you’ll find reflected in results. 


A subsidiary of Citicorp 
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AN AIRUNE THAT PROMISES A BETTER LONti UKTANCt 

FUGHTHASTO GO A LONG WAYTD PROVE IT. 


The chart will prove to you that 
at Qantas we fly our passengers longer 
distances on average than any other 
airline 

But only a Qantas fliqht will 
prove hi jw well we do it 

Because u Qantas tlight tram 
the flight deck to the passenger cabin, 
is designed with the long haul in mind 

PROOF IN THE WAY WE Fly. 

That's wfiy we add a Second 
Officer to the complement o( Captain 
First, and Flight Engineer on oui 747B 
An extra pair ot tiands and eyes 


comes in very useful on the long run 

LIVING PROORTHE FSD. 

And that's why there's a Flight 
Service Director on every Qantas 747B 

Because when you have 
a long way 1o go to work, you need extra 
help along the way The FSD can 
arrange your forward connections, fix a 
rented car for you, send messages 
ahead or behind Get to know him He 
has connections in high places 

THE LONG AND SHORTOFfT. 

It requires a special kind of 


expertise to tly you comfortably and 
happily to work across half a planet 

Sure we give you all the creature 
comforts and time flying devices the 
others do warm blankets, fresh 
magazines and movies, and cool drinks 
But there's a lot more to flying 
long distances than that 

As vou II discover when you fly 
the airline that takes its passengers 
longer distances on average, than any 
other 

Make your next flight Qantastic 
And find out for yourself how far an 
airline will go 


QANTAS 7194 km 
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slnlr.hi ■ toi yeut ended 31 17 /ft 


Tin-, i hurt prepared Irmn infurnuitiori supplied by the International Air transport Association shows 
the ijvi'fi i()e ilisliirn e tlown by passeugeis on the imiiur world uirlines Of the airlines nol depicted on 
the i hart those Hying .iveriige journeys of less than 3000km Sabenu Air France TWA 
2000km TAP PI A NorthWest Varig Swissair American Air Argentina AirOunuda Nutinrial 
llriiteij Western Olympu SAs Bramlt AirMi'Kiio Eustern Della 1000km Iberm Saudia Alleghany 


WHEN YOU’VE GOTA LONG WAYTD GOTO WORK. 
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_ Letters 

School Woes 

To the Editors 

The answer to the trouble with U S 
high schools |Nov 141 abolish all "ed¬ 
ucation'' departments, shoot all “doctors 
of education,'" and fire any high school 
teacher with an education major instead 
of a major in an academic subject 

Richard C Telford 
San Franc two 

High schools arc in trouble the same 
way a surgeon is in trouble when the sate- ! 
less family doctor sends him the patient 
after the appendix has burst 

Go back to the first-grade teacher i 
then the second, then the thud Theieyou I 



wifi find the seeds of failure nine, len or ! 
eleven sears later I 

June / lanklin , 
\fei ion Station Pa 

You were well advised to point out j 
the interrelationships between the prob¬ 
lems in our schools anil those of society 
in general My concem is that the class- 
rt'om teacher not become the solitary j 
whipping boy in the national debate about 
■ducation Teachers cannot be all things 
io all people Of the many hundreds of 
eaehers I know personallv. not a single 
me can walk on water 

Dick Blolienleigcr. Pie.si deni 
Portsmouth Education Association 
Portsmouth 1 'a 

School is designed for teaching basic 
■kills and developing worthwhile poten- 
ial (t is not intended for the teaching of 
>asic behavior patterns, and teachers 
■hould not be charged with such an lm- | 
i ossible task 

Imuis D King 
Iona. Ixt 

'Back to basics'' is a valid battle cry 
as long as it doesn't get caught in the 
whirlwind of nostalgia Like it or not, the 
American high school cannot return to 
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the hornbook and the bnch rod Wheie do 
young people learn the self-discipline that 
makes an individual choose the challenge 
over the sure thing ’ Where do they learn 
to cope with a society so materialistic that 
adolescents hold jobs to support their ‘ af¬ 
fluent life-sly les ’ Wheie do they learn to 
deal with adults who think a “democratic 
institution' and 'a learning institution' 
are mutually exclusive'* 

The lack of interest, the disenchant- 
! ment, the disoider in the schixrls is a mir¬ 
ror of the society that produced them i 
Mantvnne Bahiak 1 
River Grove III 

As a foimei school superintendent I 
would like to see us omit the word com- j 
pulsorv when wc discuss our public 
schools as free and public C ompulsoi y at¬ 
tendance was once the only weapon com¬ 
munities had to force parents to allow 1 
then children to attend school beyond the j 
primary giades Most parents needed the ] 
children to help on the faun or earn mon¬ 
ey This is no longer the case 

Schools, particularly high schools ! 
have become massive day camps in the 
hope that enough interesting lima can j 
be otgam/ed to keep the students and par- i 
| cnls reasonably happy and out of each \ 
! other's hair let's make going to school j 
to learn a pi i\ilege -not a jail sentence 

Wavne F Nesbitt 
Towards Cull/ 

When are we going to stop blaming 
patents teachers and society and maybe ; 
point the fingei at the student* As a ic- 
| cent graduate I know that often 1 had 
teachers who did their best and who 
would have had more success if only the 
students had made more of an effort 

Deborah Banell 
Palo Aho Calif 

Why do people assume that when 
j teachers are ‘ low-paid they are "highly 
dedicated professionals" and when their 
salaries become more realistic in the light 
of today's woild it is assumed they no 
longei care about then students or their 
schools ’ Some would have us believe that 
in order to lie a good teacher you must be 
a fool oi a slave 

Caroline Vecchione 
Mata wan. S J 

I stopped dead when 1 read 'Those 
billions add up to more than the country 
spends on national defense" They d 
| damned well belter A nation, oi any 
j group of people, for that matter that 
places defense above education and per¬ 
sonal growth in its prioi ities is pretty sick 
David L. I libber t 
Stockton, Calif 

Hurrah for Nader 

Ralph Nader INov 141 may be 
"spreading himself too thin," but he cer¬ 
tainly goes a long way You state that 


Letters 

Nader ‘ is far more effective as a propa¬ 
gandist than a lobbyist " Well, so what'* 
If he can cause several hundred “apathet¬ 
ic ’ students to become concerned about 
the pitiful state of this country, then he's 
a step ahead of our so-called leaders 

Hillary L Nelson 
Northampton. Me 

As a three-year veteran of the Ralph 
Nader organization. 1 see it as almost (but 
not quite) amusing that Timi blames one 
man, Nadei, for the failure of Congress 
to pass legislation to curb corporate bri¬ 
bers gougers polluters and cheats 

Maybe it is because Congress and the 
Piesident have not stopped catering to the 
big bucks of Big Business lobbyists who 
know the eorpoiate accountability Nader 
ptoposcs means an end to the excess prof¬ 
its they depend on We have to remem¬ 
ber that Crusader Nader did not kill the 
eorpoiate giants, he merely pointed them 
out We citizens are to blame if there is 
no follow-up 

l rank Warner 
Stowe. Pa 


What Helms Did 

Richard Helms INov 141 was will¬ 
ing lo risk his career to protect the sc- 
cunly of his sounlry, some Senators are 
willing to usk the security of their coun- 
tiy to piomote then careers 

J I mu v Williams 
Fairfield. Ohio 

I can l foi the life of me figure out 
how the American people are to have any 
effective voice in their own foreign policy 
if the essential information about the be¬ 
havior of the American Cioveinment can 
he kept from them by the invocation of na¬ 
tional seeuniy or. alternatively executive 
privilege Whatever the merits of our in¬ 
volvement in Chile it is clear that the 
American people were entirely excluded 
from any voice in making the decision, 
and as 1 read the Helms affair, it was the 
intent of Richard Nixon to prevent the 
Congress oi the people from evei finding 
out the true nature of what was done 

Royer L Alexander 
N Olm.stead. Ohio 

I hope that when Hekns reckons the 
cost of his adventurous career, he also 
adds in the lives lost to murder and tor- 
tuie m Chile since Allende was removed 
from office 

Torn Ayres 
Ann Arbor. Mich 


Russian Revolution Remembered 

One of the aspects of “The Russian 
Revolution Turns 60" (Nov 14], which 
concerned me was the author's failure to 
mention any of the assistance given to the 
Communists during the past six decades 
Lance Morrow does not seem to remem¬ 
ber the famine during the early years and 


the French believe that those Canadians 
who died at Dieppe and in Normandy 
were not even all Quebeckers'* 

Rudolf E Roth 
Toronto 


Faith and Infallibility 

It is with a growing feeling of dismay 
alongside a real sense of amusement to 
see in your story “Was Vatican I Rigged 
INov 14] what a Catholic priest will do 
to explain away his loss of faith Perhaps 
F'ather August Hasler believes that the 
Second Vatican Council was the only true 
council in church history And so now be¬ 
gins the task of pulling apart Vatican I 
Then perhaps he’ll start on the Council 
of Trent 

Fathei Hasler suffers from a sickness 
common to the modem liberal If some¬ 
thing is difficult to accept and believe, it 
therefore must be untrue, so loss it out' 

(The Rev I James Lvnch 
Toronto 

If the Pope is not infallible because 
Vatican I was rigged, he would still be in¬ 
fallible unless Vatican II (which reaf¬ 
firmed the dogma) was also rigged 

Harold J Dilyer 
Sparta. V J 

The U.S. and I.L.O. 

In your story on the possible depai- 
ture of the U S from the I LO [Nov 7| 
(which has since taken place) there is a 
major irony and a further strong reason 
why the U S should have stayed in 

As you say, in 1975 the U S boycott¬ 
ed an 1 1 O meeting because the P L O 
had been granted I L O observei status 
But since then, and whatevei the merits 
of the P L O , the US has come lo the 
view that the Palestinians must be rep¬ 
resented in working out any Middle East 
settlement worthy of the name 

And it was also in 1975 that the I LO 
demonstrated its balance by electing a 
representative of the workers of Israel to 
its governing board, an event which has 
not even remotely been duplnaled any¬ 
where else m the U N organizations 

Francis M S Peel, Vice Chairman 
Democrats Abroad 
Saint Prex. Switzerland 

President Cartel made his first seri¬ 
ous mistake in foreign policy when he 
agreed to U S withdrawal from the I L O 
He should have stayed and fought for 
I L O reform from the inside It appears 
juvenile for the U S to be the only coun¬ 
try to pull out simply because we could 
not have our way at this time 

Walter Hoffmann. National Chairman 
Campaign for U N Reform 
Wayne, N J 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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How to make a good stereo system 

sound even better. 


Sony's new front-loading stereo cassette decks, 
with feather touch logic contiol, are designed to 
improve even the finest of steieo systems 

A model like the TC-229SD, with its professional 
featuies, is sme to maximize your sound potential 
Its frequency analytic servo-conti oiled motor leads 
to highly accurate tape speed Another DC motor 
contnbutes to fast, accurate rewind and forward 
operation 

There's a Sony Feinte & Ferrite head, unequalled 
in extended frequency response, outstanding signal- 
to-noise ratio and longer head life 200 times longer 
than conventional heads 

With foolproof logic contiol, you can operate the 


function buttons without depressing the stop button 
There's even an automatic momentary pause to piotect 
the tape drive mechanism anti prevent tape stretching 

The wealth of other featuies include an FET 
preamplifier foi extended frequency response 
A multi-memory function selector Dolby* noise 
reduction system to cut background noise and tape 
hiss Much more 

All in all, the TC-2295D gives you every single 
important feature known to advanced cassette tape 
technology 

The way we see it, a deck like this can't help but 
improve your sound system 

*I>>Iby oii'l 'limbic* D syinlml dir timlniidik*. >( Dolby L«ib<Utittirie r », Iru 
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Rauch 


O n hiN ua> hack lo Ncv. Voik ti.nn a Uip i>> lhc Panama Canal /one, 
Associate Iduoi Idwin Wamu slopped in Houston lo attend lhc Na- 
Uonal Women's Confueiue 1 Inisi jum been exposed to the elash of leic- 
ologies osei ihe Panama Canal Iie.uv he explain, and I thought that 
the eontioseisv in Houston might he even moie exhilataimg 1 also thought 
that men would he in some dtslasot in Houston that weekend hut l de¬ 
cided 10 go ain\sa> Watnei who \uoie a majoi ponton of out eost-i 
slorx this week on ihe stale of Ihe women’s movement did not tun into 
either the thetoneal hiewotks or the ehillv icecption that he nad exiWcled 
to tmd in the Texas oil civ Savs lie 
Ihe delegate-, wtic polite and ^oop- 
etaltve J hev vvete haidei on each olhei 
than thev weteon men 

In Hiiu 1 ton Semoi C ot lespondenl 
Ruth Mehi tens Cialvm teamed up 
with Allant.i llmc.it. < li.el Rudolph 
Rauch and Stringer Jackie Schrne.il 
Ripoi tu-Reseat ehe. IJ.ub.ua Dolan 
months ago bad decided to attend the 
conletetKe on hot own as.inohscrv 
cr Sa's Dolan a Ph D candidate m an 
thropologv :u Columbia and a single 
patent with lour children It was the 
majoi womens event of the centinv 
Ne'lhing would have kept me horn 
attending ' 

C01 respondent (i.ilvoi c.uiu ,n,n 
I'ioud e'l the bch.t'H'i ol 'tie ilelegaie-- 
Savs she 1 have alw.iv- adnmed mv 
fellow women But with a lev. c sci p 
nous this w is the most p.>od-liL.msd 
gtoup ot people it has been ms pica 
suie to tepoii on and some ot their 
wete elowmigtit mspn mg 

C'ouesp'iideni Ranch also gamed a nuinbet ol new insights I he 
nous mas well be that the . onsetvalives wholi.t'e been loiee.l ftoni then 
healths bv the let vent lemimsts ui.o. pio'e equallv nn.tble to to lud he' 
noted He envied the women e oiiven.ionee > s u| idutev.’ political pci- 
suasion then stamina Ihe" do tnudi betlei .mi less sleep and ln|Uoi 
than then male coimtei pans \nd he w.i. sin pose el to Imd that l,Iona 
Slcmeni was a se*ll confessed iuiik-l.su! tiiak When I inlet’ icv'cd hen 
ovei dinner hot meal consisted eiiindv ol a clip ol collce and a I'.iigaii- 
Uiaii sltawbeiis sundae 
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NCR’s Evan Fraser 
speaks English 
and retailing. 


That’s one reason why 

The Farmers’ Trading Company Limited of New Zealand 
chose an NCR Distributed Processing System. 


Evan Fraser is a retail EDP 
systems specialist. That’s why 
The Farmers' Trading Company 
Limited — largest department 
store chain in New Zealand — 
listens when Evan talks about a 
better way of doing business. 

He convinced them that an NCR 
distributed processing system 
would improve their customer 
service and profit picture. 

Evan, assisted by an NCR 
retail systems team, designed 
and implemented a distributed 


processing system covering 
many of the company’s 70 
branches. The online system 
ties the points of service of each 
branch to an NCR minicom¬ 
puter, which is linked to larger 
NCR computers. 

The in-depth retail knowledge 
of the NCR systems group has 
helped Farmers’ avoid problems 
'that supplier technicians, purely 
oriented in equipment and 
software, would not likely have 
anticipated. As a result, Farmers' 


in just their first full year on the 
system, achieved greater effi¬ 
ciency in the managing of inven¬ 
tory and sales. This increased 
productivity has earned them 
substantial savings. 

The department store is just 
one of the many successful 
chapters in NCR’s wide- 
reaching retail story. NCR is the 
number one supplier of retail 
terminals and electronic reg¬ 
isters with over 200,000 installed 
around the world. More than all 
other suppliers combined. 

In the world of business, NCR 
people speak many languages. 
An important reason why NCR is 
a leader in the field of general- 
purpose computer systems 
worldwide. 


Retailing is 

NCR's second language 
in 108 countries. 

□QQ 







A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 22 American women reached a watei- 
shed in their own history, and therefore in that of the United 
States, as a result of the thiee-day National Womens Con¬ 
ference held in Houston. Texas The meeting was originally 
funded by Congress in 1975 as part of Amenca s observation of 
International Women's Year The 14.000 women who attended 
felt relieved of the psychological isolation that had constrained 
and sharply limited their activities and ambitions They learned 
that many other middle-of-the-road American women shaicd 
with them a craving for greater social and economic equality 
with men The confeicnce, highly oigani/ed and crisplv busi¬ 
nesslike, endorsed what can be called the definitive piogiam of 
the women s movement with surprising unity The 25-poml Na¬ 
tional Plan of Action langcs from a call for passage of the 
Lqual Rights Amendment to the U S Constitution to fcderal- 
and state-supported shelters for w tves who are physically abused 
by their husbands Only thiee resolutions--the Lqual Rights 
Amendment free choice on abortion and lesbian rights pro¬ 
voked significant dissent 

THE WORLD: p. 8 fcgyptian President Anwai Sadat s dra¬ 
matic visit to Israel produced a communique expressing the de¬ 
sire for further dialogue leading to peace treaties with all Aiab 
stales The meetings that preceded the communique were more 
memorable for their frankness than for their achievements 
‘ We've always had a Kissinger between us." Sadat remarked 
at one point in a private session “I m happy to see that we gel 
along so well without dear Henry ’ On Saturday, in a speech to 
Egypt’s national People's Assembly, Sadat emphasized th.it the 
purpose of his trip was not to sign a separate peace agiqemcnt 
with Israel but to pave the way for a “full-scale preparation for 
a Geneva conference ” 

p. 17 After a decade of cultural starvation book lovers in Ch.- 
na are suddenly able to buy lour long-proscribed novels and 
two poems The change of policy is part of the continuing cam¬ 
paign against the radical orthodoxy preached by the now dis¬ 
credited Gang of Four, headed bv Mao Tsc-tung s widow The 
most famous reissued work is Pa Chin's 1931 novel Family. 
about the authontanan family system that prevailed in pre- 
Commumst China 

p.i8 Political power on Taiwan has been the virtual monop¬ 
oly of the late Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
Party (Kuomintang) ever since his fotces were driven from main¬ 
land China in 1949 The KMT usually leaves a few token 
seats open for independent candidates, and Piemiei Chiang 
Ching-kuo, the Generalissimo's son has even allowed some live¬ 
ly scolding of the government But critics have had to fight sys- 
'ematic repression Last week the independents made their best 
showing ever, tak’ng two big-city mayoralty races, two county 
magistrate slots and 21 seats in the provincial assembly Pus- 


sions of some dissentcis ran high during the nationwide elec¬ 
tion campaign In the town of C'hungli 10 000 notcrs smashed 
windows and binned vans ai the local police station 
p. 18 Five weeks ago when Pnmc Mimsiei Malcolm I raver 
called for eaily elections m Austialia. the campaign looked to 
be a bit of a bore But as the race officially got under way last j 
week, Prasei and his 1 ibcidl-National Party coalition found j 
the going rougher than expected I aboi had chalked up a vie i 
lory in a subuiban Melbourne by-election, and in Queensland's j 
state elections I.aboi candidates more than doubled the num- j 
her ol then seats in PaiLament 1 \en more damaging was the j 
resignation of lieasuier Phillip lynch aftei Labor MPs 
charged that he had profiled unethically from a real estate deal I 
Lynch s withdrawal cost 1 rasei a valued lieutenant and gave j 
<»ough Whitlam's Luboi Parly an iriesistible laigel for attack 1 
Nationally an opinion poll showed Labor ahead of I raser's ; 
coalition by 46 ''< to 43' i 

j 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 38 Imported steel, much of it i 
at prices far below ihose of U S pioduccis captured 20'? of the ! 
US market in some months this yeai Combined wnh lack- | 
lustei domestic demand, this influx has caused shutdowns of ! 
old U S mills foicing 60.000 workers out of jobs in the past \ 
year alone A six-point program of aid to the industiy will be pre- 1 
sented to the President this week ll is said to include the es- 1 
tablishment of so-called reference prices minimum permitted . 
pnee quotations -and low-cost Government loans to help do- ! 
mestic mills remain competitive : 

p. 40 notations of bonds m the United Stales bv foreigners j 
have been growing swiftly Accoidmg to one financial source, 
total public foreign bond borrowings in the L> S . mostly by gov - 1 
ornments jumped Horn less than S500 million in 1973 to more 1 
than $5 billion this year, and many Wall Street bankers expect i 
ihe figure to triple again within five yea is I he reasons for the 1 
growth of the so-called Yankee bonds are simple I oreign bor- | 
rowers can gel laige amounts of money for periods that would ] 
lie unacceptably long to non-Amencan lcndeis ami the US 1 
buyers can get highei interest than is available on similar issues i 
of domestic industrial corporations The Japan Development 
Bank and the government of Australia have been among the 1 
more notable issuers ! 

BOOKS: p. 58 Some people become claustrophobic at the no- - 
lion of a shrinking globe They need a planet that still holds in- \ 
accessible places both beautiful and stubbornly impervious to 
the designs of man John McPhee author of Comma Into tht 
Country, has discovered such a place Alaska Not only is it one ' 
of the last and largest stretches ol true wilderness left on eaith. j 
it is also the arena where the Iasi act in a long American diama 
is being played out between developeis and conservationists I 
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The World 


MIDDU EASI 

Sadat: The Hour of Decision 

Exploiting his diplomatic breakthrough, he calls for a summit in Cairo 


P utting contentedly on his pipe. 
Piesidenl Anwai Sadat ga/ed out 
the window of Egyptian 01 at vine 
of the Israeli Ktir fighters that es 
curled him part of the way from Tel Aviv 
to C aito ’Just look at what has changed 
m only 40 hours." he said 'Did you ever 
dream that Anwar Sadat would be re¬ 
ceived as a heto in Israel ’’ 

[f onlv for the exiuioidin.tnly watm 
welcome he received on his historic ' sa¬ 
cred mission.' Sadat probably had a light 
to declare himself 100 't satisfied' with 
his trip Although he returned 
home without specific conces¬ 
sions in fact, he did not expect 
any at least not tight away - the 
Egyptian President had sudden¬ 
ly transformed the nature and 
direction of Middle Last diplo¬ 
macy Once mine the road to 
Cienesa was open and the pos¬ 
sibility v>f a Middle Last settle¬ 
ment was something mote than 
a distant dream 

Exploiting the break¬ 
through Sadat last week invited 
"all the parlies to the conflict— 
including Israel to meet here 
in Cano and piepare fot a Cie¬ 
nesa conference ' He told the 
cheering Egyptian national Peo¬ 
ple's Assembly that he was pre¬ 
pared to be hirst to such a meet¬ 
ing as car !> as this week Sadat's 
announcement caught the eligi¬ 
ble pat dopants - Israel Jordan, 

Syria, Lebanon the U S and the 
Soviet Union by sutprise The 
Israelis indicated that they were 
willing to attend Syria, seething 
over Sadat's oveilures to Israel, 
tejected the invitation daily I'he 
U S was interested - but not in 
being the only other party at 
an Isiaeli-Lgyptian mintsum- 
mtl At week s end other nations were still 
debating then responses 

Unexpected events created by instant 
diplomacy no longer seemed impossible 
after Sadat s trip to Jeiusalem By his 
visit and a tough but compassionate 
speech to the Knesset, he had acknowl¬ 
edged Israel's tight to exist in a way 
few Jews ever expected from an Arab 
leader lie and Premiei Menachem Be¬ 
gin had made a mutual pledge 'No 
more wai '' The Lgypuan President made 
it clear that this promise was a con¬ 
ditional one -namely that there would 
he no more war tf Israel accepted a 


peace agreement that included the re¬ 
turn of all Arab terr itones occupied since 
the I9f>7 Six-Day War 

Isiaelrs weie disappointed th.tt Sa¬ 
dat had not given one inch on that long¬ 
standing Arab demand Nonetheless they 
also had a stiong new feeling that his 
i>ip had been so extraoidinaiy that it 
was now their turn to respond in some 
creative way to the Egyptian President s 
gestuic Foreign Minister Dayan stressed 
repeatedly last week that Sadat had cre¬ 
ated ' an houi of decision ' for Israel 


and indeed all the Middle East Said 
Dayan “All the old concepts—proximity 
talks, shuttles—have fallen by the way- 
side and we have now been confronted 
with the need to decide, not just on tech¬ 
nical matters hut on the very substance 
of issues We will have to decide what 
to suggest where to give up more and 
where to give up less ” 

In Egypt, millions had watched in 
wonderment as television cameras fol¬ 
lowed Sadat's visits to Jerusalem's A1 
Aqsa mosque and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher and recorded his speech to the 
Knesset Returning home, Sadat got a tu¬ 


multuous heios welcome In a slightly 
orchestrated campaign of support, mes¬ 
sages of thanks and ciicouiagement 
pouied into Cano from Morocco Jordan, 
the Sudan. Kuwait and -most important 
-Saudi Aiabia, whose grants and loans 
keep Egypt from bankruptcy The Saudis 
had been startled by Sadat's decision lo 
visit Jerusalem. Sadat had made it a par¬ 
ticular point lo brief them beforehand, hut 
like everyone else, they did not believe 
he was serious However Riyadh was 
pleased by Sadat’s strong stand lor A r ab 
rights rather than narrow 1 gvp- 
tian advantages The Saudis re¬ 
fused to take sides publicIv but 
sent a private emissary to Cairo 
affirming suppoit 

adat needed that back¬ 
ing, since elsewhere in 
the Arab world he was 
denounced furiously as a 
tiailor to the cause Libya closed 
its docks and airports to traffic 
from Egypt Abetted by Yasser 
Arafat and other leaders of the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion. Colonel Muaminar Cadda- 
h tried lo enlist Syria in a newly 
enlarged “rejection front that 
would also include Iraq, Algeria 
and the Palestinians Gaddah 
dangled cash and I rench-sup- 
phed Mitage III jets as incen¬ 
tives Declared he ' I will extend 
unlimited support lo pull the 
traitor Sadat down before he 
drags us into new infamous ad¬ 
ventures ' Although the anii- 
Sadat rhetoric that emerged 
from Damascus last week was 
pure vitriol (SADAT Wt NT TO Is- 
RAH TO IICK THE ZIONIST 
BOOT, screamed the Damascus 
daily Tnhrin). Syrian President 
Hafez Assad lefused to commit himself 
to Ihe anti-Sadat alignment For one 
thing, the ideological animosity between 
the ruling Baalh parties of Syria and Iraq 
rs almost as deep as the two countries' ha¬ 
tred of Israel For another, Assad basi¬ 
cally is as commuted to peace talks as is 
Sadat, who discounted the animosity of 
his crusty colleague “l am sure Assad will 
come round,” he told Time Correspon¬ 
dent Wilton Wynn “He always behaves 
this way Remember, after 1 signed the 
197S second Sinai accord. Assad attacked 
me for a whole year, but in the end he 
came around ” 
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President Sadat and Premier Begin in a joyful mood at dinner in Jerusalem {above) and at joint press conference (below) 



f 








| Sadat (back to camera) takes final look from plane door at departure ceremonies 


Israeli Kflr Jet fighter escorts Sadat’s plane 


Aftei his return home Sadat eon Tid¬ 
ed to adviseis that he thought Geneva 
could be convened bv the end of Dec cm - 
bei or perhaps early in Januaiy Prep¬ 
aration for the continence, he estimated 
could be handled in two or three weeks 
eif hard wenk U S diplomats, among oth¬ 
ers regard that timetable a.s far too op- 
timistic, even though the l ; S is as un\- 
unis as anyone to get to Geneva some 
believe that Maich might lie a more rea¬ 
sonable taiget date II a ceinfcrence be¬ 
gins carlici the possibility ovists that it 
would be attended only by Isiael. I gypt 
Joidan- and the US and the Soviet 
Union, as ce>-sponseiis 

I hat prospect does not woiry Sadat 
too much He believes that ll the confei- 
ence starts well, the Syrians and Pales¬ 
tinians- assuminga formula foi then tep- 
reseniation can be woi ked out- -will show 
up later on Washington aftei top White 


House and State Depaitment policymak¬ 
ers spent their Thanksgiving holiday di¬ 
gesting extensive' lepotts bv Ambassadois 
Hermann L ills in C airo and Samuel I cu- 
is m Jeiusalem began to linkei with a 
new formula foi a pre-Geneva prepaia- 
loi y confeienee composing Isiael 
l g>pt Syria, l ebanon the US and the 
Soviets if Moscow wished that would 
keep a comprehensive multilateral Gene¬ 
va confeienee going until Syria and the 
Palestinians decided to join Meanwhile 
the Lilts-Lewis cables vveie relayed to 
U S Ainbassadoi Richaid Muiphv in Da¬ 
mascus Muiphy vvas instiucted to use 
them to convince Assad that Sadat did 
not sell out the Aiab side in Jerusalem 
Obviously Washington, shut out of the 
Sadat-Begin talks, vety much wanted to 
be pai t of the follow-up 

Agreement between Begin and Sadat 
about the need to prepare foi Geneva was 


the only concrete icsult of Lhe trip At 
the end of the visit Begin released a 107- 
woid agieed statement' with which the 
Igyplian Picsidenl concuned, in diplo- 
malese the communique was one step 
below a joint statement The dccTatation 
evpiessed the desue foi fuithei dialogue 
between the two counliies the goal was 
successful negotiation leading to the 
signing of peace tiealies in Geneva with 
all Arab stales 

U ndeilying this caiefully guaidcd 
statement vvas the piospect that 
[-gypt and Isiael might establish 
vv or k ing c i mi in i ttees on suhsia n 1 1 ve 
issues that could lead to what Zbigniew 
Bi/e/inski President t aitei s National 
Secuul> Advisei has described as 'Ge¬ 
neva Up' a peace conference at which 
most piocedural and some substantive is¬ 
sues had been agreed upon in advance to 
preclude the possibility of failuie The al¬ 
ternative was "Geneva Down" tn unfo¬ 
cused ptobably contentious conference at 
which even basic procedures would be 
subject to intense wiangling At week's 
end foreign Minister Dayan flew to West 
Germany for a scheduled round of talks 
with Chancellor Helmut Schmidts gov¬ 
ernment Across the Middle Last, rumois 
rebounded that he might meet there with 
Egyptian diplomats—or, possibly, even go 
latei to neutral Rumania for a conference 
with his Cairo counterpart, acting For¬ 
eign Minister ButtosGhali 

Precisely how Israel would respond to 
Sadat s initiative depended, in large mea¬ 
sure. on the outcome of a subtle contest be¬ 
tween Foreign Minister Dayan and Pre- 
nuet Begin It was not by any means an 
open fight, but there were significant dif¬ 
ferences between the men about the 
meaning of Sadat’s trip Begin apparently 
believed that the visit did not call for 
any immediate Israeli countermove By 
contrast, Dayan feels that Israel needs 
to reappraise its position toward the 


I Dayan and Sadat conversing at dinner In Jerusalem's King David Hotel 

| Ttv will have to deude wheie to give up rnoie ami where togi\e up less 
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of Israeli controlled territory 


On flight home, Sadat watches Israeli aerial escort 


Aiab sl.ites- and lo do so quite soon 
The dilTcicnee in the Hasan-Begin 
appiodeh wusapparent in ihe piivalc eon 
versalions that Israeli leadeis had with 
Sadat stalling al a 'Sinking lullsh Sun 
das a fess houis befoie the I gyptian Pies 
idem spi'ke to the Knesset The Uvation 
ssas the King Dasid Hotel Sadat "ho 
Liistornauls e.itsa kite hitaklasr and skips 
lunch sipped jtnee and cotke sshiIc Ihe 
lise othei pailieipanls Begin Hasan 
Deputy Piemiei 'i'lgael > adin Sadat 
Aide Hassan Kamel and I gyptian Soci.il- 
ist Libeial Party l eadei Mustafa Kamel 
Murad ate heutlily Once pleasanines 
"ere oser Hasan "as the lust to talk 
about substance I et s hear sshai sou es. 
peu fiom us 

Sadat Mtishe, this is not the way to do 
d ) on 'ell me " hat is possible and ss hat is 
impossible from youi point ofsiew 

Dinar/ tafia icii'ninn Hewn s palin',- 
t ion lo p ioi'itiIi We cannot I is c salt by 
side with an independent Palestinian 
stale and "e cannot eai ly out 100', with¬ 
drawal from the icmtones This dix-s not 
mean Israeli soveieigniy oser those ai- 
eas, you undeistand but these details can 
be discussed later 

Sadat No no I would like to heal 
the details too 

Benin (smiling) It we enlei into spe¬ 
cific details it will mean that these aie 
out concessions and you will stall the ne¬ 
gotiating from these points 

Sadat dauphutp) Gentlemen, sse have I 
to start somewheie I am ready to lx- hon¬ 
est and keep those detailed ideas to my - 
self and not use them in Putine negoti- 
atiesns But honestly, I would like lo heat 
your points of viesv 

Dayan Let's not commit ourselves 
These are pitvate ideas which do not in¬ 
volve the Israeli Cabinet 

Bepin No Lvt ry private idea at this 
level is an official opinion Moshc must 
give you geneial ideas, without specifies 
The two sides met again at the King 


David foi a laigei moie loimal dinner .if 
lei Sadat and Begin had delivcteil then 
speeches to the Knesset B\ then thcie was 
a slight dull ol disappointment aiound the 
table the Ui.iclis "vie disappointed that 
Sadat had not ollcicd them something 
new I he PresiJcnl and the Picmici seal¬ 
ed side hv side .onvciscd dillielenllv 
Sadat tmallv sought Divan s.mention hut 
tliscovcted he was si pied on tin one c-\cd 
I oreign Mini blind side In friendly 
fashion Sadat litc >llv turned Davan 
around lo lace him I hey stalled a new 
conversation about onlinumg lines ol 
eomiminii n it cvcnluallv leil lo the 
ciiiuept ol iking ■ ommittees icleited 
t bliquclv m Begin .communique 

Sadat continued Ihe discussion in a 
two-hour private discussion "iih Begin 
Remaiked the I g,vpuan Piesident at one 
point We ve alwavs had a Kissing,si be¬ 
tween us I m happ' lo see that we get 


ali'ng so well without deal Hemy In 
none ol the talks did Sadat show any in¬ 
terest m bildteul negotiations that might 
lead to a separate |teaee settlement That 
he said would split the Aiah world and 
pul Igvpi and mvself m an impossible 
position 

I n last Sadat by his visit had already 
spin the Aiab woild although it re¬ 
mained to he seen how deep and per¬ 
manent that gap was As lor being lit 
an impossible position that phrase was 
less applicable to Igvpi than to the 
PI (> whose panickv leadeis last week 
wonicel whcthei thev might end up as 
the losers in the new Middle I ast dip¬ 
lomatic moves Although Sadat spoke 
foithrightly to the Knesset about Pales 
tmian lights to a homeland nevei once 
did he mcnlion the PI O which Arab 
leadeis at then IM74 Rabat summit had 
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designated as the sole legitimate repre 
sentative of the Palestinian |ieople 

Responding to shaip Palestinian crit¬ 
icism of his nip, Sadat on his return home 
shut down the l gvpli.in Voice of Pales 
tine a PI () mdio station, and expelled 
20 Palestinians who had tiled looigam/e 
demonstrations against his mission He 
also airanged foi Lgypt’s majoiit> polit¬ 
ical gioup the Atab Socialist Patty to in¬ 
vite leaders of Palestinian Aiahs who live 
on the West Bank to Cairo foi consul¬ 
tations about the tesumpiion of Geneva 
talks 1 he invitation pointedly called on 
the Palestinian people to differentiate be¬ 
tween those who seek peace and those 
who want to destroy everything 

Privately. P1 O leaders conceded 
that without the united support of other 
Arab states Sadat had the advantage 
They feared that the Saudis and others 
might he prepared to jettison the Rabat 
agieement if a Geneva peace settlement 
could be wotked out allowing some al¬ 
ter native arrangement involving Palestin¬ 
ians other than the PI O One I atah 
commandei gloomily concluded that 
Fgypt and Israel 'have agiccd to get i id 
of us by any means without at least giv¬ 
ing us back part of our land 

B eloie during and after the visit Sa¬ 
dat made it clear that a solution 
to the Palestinian problem was the 
key to any Middle f ast peace set¬ 
tlement He had advised the Isiaehs not 
to be excessivelv legalistic in living to veto 
whoevei would repiesent the Palestinians 
at Geneva His invitation to the West 
Bank leaders mav also have been a warn¬ 
ing to the P I () to soften its and-lstael 
stance in the tnieiests of a gieatei gixxl 
a settlement that could lead to a Pal¬ 
estinian entilv Privately some Pit) 
members thought that if the organization 
was being neglected by \rah moderates 
it had onlv itself to blame Washington 
had staled that some gesture of tccogm 
lion toward Israel could lead to dialogue 
Overplaying its hand the P I O had re¬ 
fused to make any such gesture thereby 
losing a golden oppoilumly to gain widei 
international iccogmiion 

Sadat's initiative has ulicady had a 
small but discernible impact at the Unit¬ 
ed Nations, that uncertain haiometer of 
the global mood Lgyptian Ambassador 
f smat Abdel Meguid walked out during 
an anti-Sadat diatribe by his Synan col¬ 
league though he later cast L'.gypt s vote 
fot .1 Svruin-tnspued resolution condemn¬ 
ing Israel s occupation of Arab lands 
During the debate he smiled and nodded 
through a speech by Israel s Chaim Her¬ 
zog In his addiess Abdel Meguid had 
said Let us have a fifth battle for peace 
referring to four previous wars between Is¬ 
rael and the Aiabs that left 10 010 Is¬ 
raelis dead and 28 824 on the Arab sides 
Lehoed Herzog We accept the chal¬ 
lenge We are prepaied to set out on what 
we trust will be the fifth and final strug¬ 
gle, the struggle foi peace ' a 


The World_ 

| Carter Too Played a Part 

j He and Vance shook things up in a helpful way 


A Jtei year s ot playing the indispensable I 
v inter medial y in the Middle East, the ! 
j I S seemed to be just another bystander I 
i dining In seat Sadat's sat red mission to Je- [ 
iitsalem Nonetheless, concludes TlMt i 
, Diplomatic Conespondent Strobe Talbott, j 
1 the ( artei Administration deserves credit \ 
Jen being a catalyst m the pure ess leading j 
up to the histone visit Talbott's assessment 

; No one in Washington could claim 
j to have foieseen much less suggested, Sa- 
I dal sspectaculargesture W’oidofhis will- 
; mgness to go to Jerusalem caught the Ad- 
I ministration utteily by surprise When I 
Sadat stepped on the podium in the Knes- j 
' set to deliver his speech, Jimmy Cat lei's 
1 chief troubleshooter foi the Middle L ast 
Cyius Vance was an Kune at 30 000 ft 1 
off the coast of South taiolma heading , 
lot a long-scheduled visit to Argentina 1 



I 


i =& 



Nevertheless Caitei Vance and then 
colleagues contributed significantly, if not 
alwavs deliberately, to the atmosphere 
that made the Sadat-Begin summit possi¬ 
ble Whatever taux pas he committed 
along the way, the President succeeded m 
getting two of the principals in the conflict 
to lift then eyes front procedural details 
and ponder the prospect of a final, com¬ 
prehensive settlement F rom the outset of 
his Administration, C alter had made 
clear that the old step-by-step approach 
employed so effectively by Henry kissin- 
gei was in danger of becoming a treadmill 
and that haggling over credentials, time¬ 
tables and leiminoiogy had become an ex¬ 
cuse foi not facing the basic issues 

Cartel has been criticized unduly for 
the way he has revised the vocabulary of 
the dispute Israelis and their supporters- 
in the U S have been especially incensed 


by his repeated use of the phrase "legit- | 
imate rights of the Palestinian people ’ 
Carter chose not to accept the standing 
taboo on the term, which, as used by many : 
Arabs, is a code word for the creation of 
an independent Palestinian state bent on 
the destruction of Israel He recognized . 
that it was sad testimony to the rarefied j 
and hopeless level of the Middle Last de- j 
bate if he were prohibited from saying 
that 1) the Palestinian people exist, and 
2) they have legitimate rights In his some¬ 
times unorthodox use of language, Cai- 
ter helped induce others to take a fresh 
look at the hidebound diplomatic formu¬ 
las In short, he shook things up in a sal¬ 
utary way 

Vance loo helped create a political 
environment conducive to new initiatives 
by the Middle Lastein leaders In his 
trips to the area and in his home-front 
version of shuttle diplomacy between 
Washington and the United Nations he 
established himself as an honest btoket 
trusted by both sides In his methodical 
patient, lawyer ly fashion he led his Aiab 
and Isiacli counterparts through a hard- 
headed analysis of the political and 
territorial issues dividing them The 
icsult was a dealer appreciation that 
iKidiliona] confrontation tactics, com¬ 
bined with a reliance on outside medi- 
atois, had inn their couise and that the 
time had come foi bold steps by the prin¬ 
cipals themselves 

M uch has been made of Israel s neu 
lalgic reaction to the joint US So 
viet declaration on the Middle Last that 
Vance and zVndrei Gromyko hammeicd 
out in late September What hat been less 
noted ts that the same statement also up¬ 
set Sadat since he has at least as much 
to feai from Soviet involvement in the 
Middle Last as the Israelis do The state¬ 
ment was a remindei that if the leaders 
in the region did not come to grips with 
then problems, they just might face a set¬ 
tlement imposed, in part, by their least fa- - 
vorile supei power 

Finally, much as he is missed by many - 
foreign statesmen the very absence of 1 
Kissinger from the picture this year was 
a factor in setting the stage for last week's , 
historic meeting in Jerusalem For better 
ot for worse and it was mostly for the bet- - 
ter, Kissinger dominated the diplomacy 
of the tegton by the sheer force of his per¬ 
sonality and the power he wielded so skill- - 
fully No one in the Carter Administra¬ 
tion has come close to taking his place 
That, too, may now be for the better, be¬ 
cause it has left a vacuum of statesman¬ 
ship that the politicians in the area must 
fill Sadat—and, to a lesser hut still laud¬ 
able extent, Begin—has gone a long way i 
toward meeting that challenge ■ i 
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Time Essay 


TV Goes into Di 


W ' hen their television seis at last 
went dark, the global villagers 
were left feeling vaguely unsettled 
Seldom has history seemed so thor¬ 
oughly televised As if to validate all 
of Marshall McLuhan's electromyst- 
ical prose, the events of Anwar Sa¬ 
dat s mission to Israel appeared to 
many to have been profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by the participation of TV 
-its superstars and its world 
audience 

CBS's Walter Cronkite served as 
a kind of electronic matchmakei in 
helping to set up the visit- though Cronkite Interviawing Begin and Sadat In Jerusalem 




ii undoubtedly would have occurred 

in any case During Sadat’s flight from Cairo three of his four 
journalist guests’ 1 ' on the plane weie ABC's Barbaia Walteis 
i Barbara, so you did come'”), Cronkite and NBC's John Chan¬ 
cellor for three days the late 20lh century's video technology 
monitored the principals in one of the planet's oldest enmities 
as they performed for the wot Id on their biblical home ground 
I lie effect was eerie and complicated Sometimes it produced a 
Jiai ming bathos, as when, undei TV s smiling gaze, formci Pre- 
inici Golda Meir made fond Jewish grandmothers banter with 
Sadat about his new grandchild In October 1973, the two had 
milled armies at one another across the Sinai 


V of eouise incited teirorists to then 
own largei deeds ) 

lelevision affected the way the 
, project was set up Had Sadat pro- 
■ seeded ihiough diplomatic chan¬ 
nels feeling out the Isiaeli lesponse 
to a visit the trip might have been 
delayed also by advancing secietly 
step by step either party could have 
backed down at any time When 
C ronkiic and oiher I'V icporters 
gol involved it was uievocable the 
win Id was a participant Thus TV 
him led the atfau along without ac- 
I Sadat In Jerusalem tually causing it to happen 

Once the visit began, television's 
icporters and commentators did not do a veiy distinguished 
lob It was purely as a wide onlooking eve that 1 V setved a mag 
mfieenl function It authenticated the improbable events anil 
gave them a rich, subtle reality I he attentive world could see 
the look on Sadat s mobile face -so doui al icst then suddenly 
exploding in his quick laughter muld watch the ellect on Be¬ 
gin, the glint in his eye and could sec the Israeli childien wav¬ 
ing Atab flags When Sadat letumcd to < aim. anyone inclined 
to think- from leading a papei lhat his welcome theie was 
staged could watch the jogging excitement of the crowds As 
I elevision C ntic Michael Allen remarks I V is a kind of Ian 


Was theie something potentially sinister about television s i guage lhat people have learned how to tead 


intrusion into this staking moment of history’’ Did TV in fact 
•.ci ve history well in the episode ’ Or was 1V, as the netwoi ks de¬ 
fensively insist, meiely a neutial professional bouncing its im¬ 
ages off a satellite with no intention—or effect —beyond good 
lournahsm ’ Oddly enough the answer to all three questions is 
piobably yes 

It is sometimes difficult to deal sensibly with television In 
some people, TV excites grandiose and quasirehgious visions 
the fia me zoom of us open-ended possibilities, the way it col¬ 
lapses old relationships of time, space, sight and sound, or can 
tear up reality and reassemble it to the point that the medium's 
ambitions seem extiavagantly metaphysical To others. TV is 
all of civilization’s banality crammed into a buzzing home ap¬ 
pliance designed to cause brain damage As a witness to actuality 
- its “news function"—television can be journalistically incom¬ 
parable (Newton Mtnow exempted news from his famous 1961 
charge that lelevision was a “vast wasteland”), but its effects 
arc complicated 

The presence of television undoubtedly changed the signif¬ 
icance of the Sadat visit The Egyptian President said that 70'> 
of the Middle East problem is psychological -and TV produced 
stunning effects in establishing a new psychology in Israel and 
Egypt, if not in the rest of the area TV surely influenced the way 
that Begin and Sadat behaved It was as if they were governed by 
something like Heisenbergs uncettainty principle, which says 
that merely observing an event subtly alters it Though both aie 
experienced hams, Sadat and Begin knew (as lelevisionwise an¬ 
tiwar demonstrators of the ’60s chanted) that “the whole wot Id is 
watching " They both understood quite well the effect they weie 
creating, they consciously used the medium Golda Meir said lat¬ 
er “I am not sure whether in the end they will get the Nobel, but 
for certain both should get the Oscar " Yet the very nature of the 
event and the presence of the medium enlarged then behavior 
and their gestures— which in this case were gestures in the i ight 
direction (Television, which feeds on the dramatic, has also 

'The fourth Time Correspondent Wilton Wynn 


Some feai that TV's peivasivc presence at such events 
can he dangeious The anchoipeisons played then roles dis¬ 
creetly enough this time, but suppose say that AIK had dis¬ 
patched Howard C oscll to liitei view Sadat al a delicate mo¬ 
ment ('Now, Mr Piesident in youi fortuitous peiegrinations 
) oi that CBS had sent the pioseeutoi mI Mike Wallace 
i Do you ically expect us to bolieve i lelevision has a 
hazardous appetite foi the diamatic a wav ot demanding 
moic and more, of propelling events with its own lequue- 
menls for momentum ll can also quite simply falsity reality 
Indeed it has fiequcntly done so him iditois go I'oi the fast 
and turbulent scene, even if every thing is calm two feet out of 
camera lange Peihups the Sadat tup was such effective the¬ 
ater. because it was an event of enough inheient size and poi- 
gnanec to live up to TVs diamatic lequiremcnls without 
needing to be hoked up 

A few obseivcis have complained lh.it television now seem¬ 
ing to intrude so thoroughly in diplomacy has set itself up 
as a kind of fourth branch of the l 1 S Goveinmeni But tele¬ 
vision governs nothing, foims no diplomatic policies in (act 
had a lot less to do with the Sadat visit than William Randolph 
Hearst s newspapers had to do w.th the Spanish-Amei lean War 
No doubt its technology has changed society technology often 
does It has been argued that the developing use of the slump, 
which enabled a udei to carry a lance, cieatcd the system of 
land payments to knights and hence created the entire system 
of feudalism Television can draw the world into a single ex- 
petiencc -a moon shot, an assassination MsLuhan hunsell 
lakes a benign view of the televised Sadat visit That, he be 
lieves, 'was the human family sitting down together It by¬ 
passed history unexpectedly ' Before anyone glows excessively 
mystical about television, howevei, it is piobably well to le- 
member that a few minutes after the President of Egypt set font 
in the ancient enemy s land for the fust time, aH( tv cut back 
to the Ohio State- University of Michigan football game TV, 
like history, has its priorities - Lance Morrow 
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The World 


MIDOlLIAS I 


Toward a Just Peace 

A formula that offers attainable goals 


S uddenly m ihc wake of Anwar 
Sadai s siiinmng trip to Isiael, a Mid¬ 
dle Last peace settlement is conceivable 
New initiatives and attitudes have bro¬ 
ken thiough encrusted layers of inflevible 
positions rhetoric and wars The fust 
steps toward a settlement will presumably 
be taken at a reconvened Geneva ( on- 
feience. one that would be conducted in 
a new spirit of optimism tven as dip¬ 
lomats who may take part in Geneva 
begin to worry about the initial puckly 
procedural obstacles others are 
--once again starting to for mu- 
late what a fair, just and lasting 
Middle Last peace would involve 
'IlMl herewith offers a for¬ 
mula for a just settlement 1 he 
detailed plan described below al¬ 
most certainly would not be 
agieed upon by eithei side in its 
present fotm or at the present 
time But it offers icalistic an¬ 
swers and attainable goals 
TtMl's plan assumes that both 
the Israelis and the confionlation 
Arab stales are, at long last w ill- 
ing to end all hostile acts, in¬ 
cluding armed attack, economic 
boycotts and blockades, and that 
the antagonists ate ready for a 
peace that would be followed by 
the beginning of normal ncigh- 
boi ly relations- trade, tourism, 
the exchange of diplomats It as¬ 
sumes furthei that both sides w ill 
see the need for intci national 
guarantees, in some form, as a 
way of making sure that the one¬ 
time antagonists will abide by 
then pledges 

The Sinai, hgypi would regain 
sovereignty ovei this huge <23- 
440sq mi ) deseit peninsula and 
Israel would withdraw its forces 
to the pre-1967 lines and remove 
its 16 Sinai settlements Israel le- 
gards the area primarily as a stra¬ 
tegic buffer /one To ensure Israel s se¬ 
curity, t.gypts armed forces would not 
move beyond the twelve or so mile-wide 
strip it now occupies east of the Sue/ Ca¬ 
nal The rest of Sinai would be demili¬ 
tarized and policed by a U N peace-keep¬ 
ing force Although American monitoring 
technicians now in the Sinai should be le- 
called. the U S could help keep the peace 
by continuing to supply both Cairo and Je¬ 
rusalem with aerial reconnaissance pho¬ 
tographs of the legion 

Israeli diplomats have insisted on 
maintaining a military presence at Sharm 
el Sheikh as a way of guaranteeing that 
ships will have unhmdcted access through 
the Gulf of Aqaba to the port of Eilat 
Egypt would lease to Israel Sharm el 


Sheikh and an access toad along the west¬ 
ern shoic of the Gulf of Aqaba loi a : 
staled period- perhaps 20 ycais An | 
alternative is to place a UN force j 
at Shaim cl Sheikh and give Israel in- , 
speclion tights Most evpeits agree that 1 
Israel s stated strategic concern about the j 
Aqaba Gulf is irielevanl Whether cat- i 
goes gel through to 1 ilat depends oil who ; 
conliols 1) the Sue/ Canal, whu h must re¬ 
main open to Israeli shipping, oi 2) the 
Stiait of Bab el Mandeb at the mouth of 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


Occupied by Israel 
Israeli settlement 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 



■'/// 


the Red .Sea between Djibouti and South 
V emen 

The Golan Heights. Israel has no legal 
claim to this occupied aiea It would with¬ 
draw its troops dismantle the 26 set¬ 
tlements elected in the territoiy since 
1967 and lestote sovereignty to Syria 
The Isiaelis nghtfullv protest that be¬ 
fore the Six-Day War Syrian forces on 
the Heights bombarded civilian kibbut¬ 
zim in the Hula Valley and along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee Thus in ex¬ 
change for Israeli withdrawal, the Heights 
must be dcclaied a demilitan/ed /one 
subject to inspection by international pa¬ 
trols reinforced by Israeli and Syrian in¬ 
spection teams 


The West Bank. Israel would withdraw 
its Hoops and abandon the 51 settlements 
established since the Six-Day War Where 
the prc-1967 lines arbitrarily divided vil¬ 
lages and farms, there should be minor 
temtonal adjustments At least temporar¬ 
ily, Israel should be allowed to maintain 
security outposts along the Jordan River 
The West Bank itself becomes a Pal¬ 
estinian entity To ease Israel’s legitimate 
feats about the creation of a new Arab 
realm whose western frontier would be 
8 5 miles fiorn Tel Aviv, the Palestinian 
entity would not possess all the attributes 
of a sovereign state - at least fot a tran¬ 
sition penod that could last as long as 25 
years It would, however have us own 
flag, a pail lament and executive and ju- 

_cticial bodies It could issue pass- 

putts to all Palestinians living 
anywhere in the world -an act 
of enormous symbolic mipoi- 
lancc to these 3 4 nullum people 
without a homeland 

The Palestinian entity would 
have three limits on Us sovereign¬ 
ty 1 > it would be allowed to have 
onlv police and limited self-de¬ 
fense foiccs, subiect t<’ interna¬ 
tional inspection 2) it would he 
prohibited ftom making any in¬ 
ternational agreements directed 
against Isiael 3) it would have 
to toleiate the piesence within 
its hoidcis ol an international 
peace-keeping loice presumably 
undei United Nations auspices 
Precedents exist loi such lim- 
llalions on sovcieigniv In WS 
Austria agieed to lemain neutral 
and to limit lhe stienglh of its 
military inoidei to gain indepen¬ 
dence from theoccupving poweis 
lb S Hi i tain I tance and the So¬ 
viet Union) Japan's constitution 
allows only for sell-defense foie- 
es that cannot be used in aggres¬ 
sive acts 

The Palestinian entity begins 
life undei United Nations auspic¬ 
es economically, it would need 
ties with both Israel and Jordan, 
and politically, it should be fedei- 
ated in some mannei with the 
Hashemite kingdom Eventually, 
the citizens of the new entity should have 
the right to determine their political sta¬ 
tus. such as independence with full sover 
eignty. continued federation with Jordan 
<53') of whose population is Palestinian) 
or with Isiael Whatever the choice, Israel 
—and Jordan —must have assurances 
that the new entity will not become a 
threat to the stability of its neighbors 

Gaza. Most of the 406.000 people who live 
in this narrow strip along the Mediter¬ 
ranean are Palestinians Since the area 
has no traditional links to Sinai or Egypt, 
Gaza should tie joined politically to the 
new Palestinian entity on the West Bank 
and subjected to similar limitations on its 
sovereignty Although no geographic link 
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between Ga/j and the West Bank is fea- 
-.ible, lsiael must guaiantee unobstiucted 
passage of goods and people between the 
two aieas—perhaps via something com¬ 
parable to the access loutes fiom West 
C «ci many to W est Berlin 


The Refugees. The 2 3 million Palestin¬ 
ians living m the diaspora would have the 
light in principle to iom then 1 I mil¬ 
lion brother Arabs who live m the West 
Bank and Ga/a Many expeits predict 
ihat no moie than 500 000 ot these Pal- 
i stinians-in-exile would do so One lea- 
son is that thousands have established 
solid toots in Lebanon Kuwait Jordan 
and elsewhere Another is that foi many 
Palestinians, the 'homeland' is not the 
Uest Bank but Jaffa Galilee and other 
at eas of what is now Israel 

The '.Vest Bank, with intense econom¬ 
ic aid could theoretically absorb all the 
Palestinian refugees, nonetheless, the new 



The World 

entity should have the right to impose im¬ 
migration quotas Palestinians who fled 
what is now Israel after I94K would re¬ 
ceive compensation for land they were 
forced to abandon So would Jews who 
quit then Arab homelands and settled in 
Israel The si/e of the payments would 
be set by an international commission cre¬ 
ated for this puipose and be financed by 
a multinational consortium which would 
include Israel and the Arab stales 

Assuming peace is a reality, some 
exiled Palestinians could lesettle m Israel 
Conversely some Isiaehs would be al¬ 
lowed to establish communities in the 
West Bank, where theie was a histone 
Jewish piescnce neai Hebton fot 
example 

Jerusalem. Isiaehs have vivid memories 
of the 1948-67 lordanian tule, when the 
city was divided. Jews were illegally de¬ 
nied access to the ancient Temple's West¬ 
ern Wall and the Jewish quartei of the 
Old City was looted and damaged Mus¬ 
lims answer Lhat the < >ld City is, and tra¬ 
ditionally has been, mainly Aiab m pop¬ 
ulation and thin they should have it back 
lsiael would abandon Us claims to ter¬ 
ritorial sovereignty over Past Jettisulcm. 
including the Old City and its new sub- 
uiban settlements 1 he Old City, with 
us many holy shrines would be tinned 
into a self-administeicd inlet nationalized 
community -in effect a Vatican of the 
Middle East Mount Scopus, the site of 
Hebieu University, would remain Istaeli. 
connected to the Jewish stale bv a strip 
of land The rest of l ast Jerusalem would 
be linked to the entity and could even 
serve as its administrative capital, just as 
West Jerusalem serves as Israel’s capital 
In any fotmula unhindered access to the 
holy shrines--which would be adminic¬ 
le! ed by the leliRions to w hich they are sa¬ 
cred — is guaranteed to all 

In a sense, Jciusakm would again be¬ 
come a divided city but there should bo 
international guarantees against the elec¬ 
tion of barndis to movement of people or 
goods from one sectoi of the city to an¬ 
other Some major civic issues would be 
dealt with on a cilywide basis, while many 
basic municipal services (recreational fa¬ 
cilities, schools zoning) would be the sep¬ 
arate responsibility ol each of Jerusalem s 
quarters A number of the wot Id's laigest 
cutes already operate tn this manner. 
London, fot instance is a confederation 
ofsemiautononious boroughs Jerusalem s 
borough governments would be chosen by 
the vaiious communities, at the city lev¬ 
el. responsibility would be vested m a 
council representing all parts of Jerusalem 
—East and West 

Guarantees. In return for major territo¬ 
rial concessions, what does Israel get 7 In 
exchange for land. Israel would obtain 
what it has consistently demanded lec- 
ogmtion and acceptance from Arab stales, 
and security—guaranteed not only by Us 
own forces but by U S and perhaps oth¬ 



er states' as well Theie would be inter¬ 
national peace-keeping forces under U N 
supeivision in Sinai, the West Bank and 
the Golan Heights - which lsiael and the 
Arabs could monitoi In addition lsiael 
and the IJ 5? would negotiate a treaty, 
compatdble to the mutual defense pact 
with Japan oi \AI(> that would pledge 
Washington to move to Israels defense 
in case of attack Arab states which wot- 
iv about lsiael s nnluaty power, might 
want -and should teccive- similar assur¬ 
ances fiom Washington in case they weic 
subjected to a sui prise assault 

The Soviet Union could be made a 
partuei of the U S in any treutv gianting 
these assuianccs 1 ventually. both super 
powcis might be willing us collaborate in 
a conceited- plan to ieduce aims ship¬ 
ments to the aiea leading to a pailial 
demiliuui/ution of the Middle Last and 
thus vastly mcieasing ihe piospccis foi a 
pel manen! peace ■ j 
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GREECE 

A Victory Without Triumph 

Caramanlis wins, but Papandreou comes on strong 


"So we Oieek \ Ziuve heen Jrorn ancient 
I time i nr ate \kilUnl at making idol* not 
| that nr "tm nor'./up thrill, hut that we may 
I ha\e theplea'.u/e <>/destrovmp them 
( onstantine C aramanlis, Pans 
1972 


A fter the vollapse of the mililaiy junta 
and his dramatic lelurn from c\ilc 
I in Paris, Caramanlis won the 1974 Greek 
, elections by a landslide On the night of 
that victory, the streets ol Athens spilled 
ovei with ciowdsof wotshipful suppoiteis 
; cheering and waving flags Three thou- 
| sand diehard followers shouted ‘Cara- 
[ manlis 1 Caramanlis’ outside his house 
j until dawn, twice dunng the night the 
I Gieek Premier stepped out on the hal- 
j cony to wave at them from the heights in 
: shared triumph 

! I ast week the idol lhai was C aiaman- 
! lrs turned out to he- in the eyes of Cireek 
[ voters just another mortal politician In 
i an election he had called a vear earlv to 


'< seek a new mandate the conservative Pre- 
! mier won a second term hut with a gieat- 
] I,, reduced rnajoiitv Caiamanlis' New 
! Oemociacy Pans held on to 42 't of the 
vote (against 54' < in !974i, that trans- 
! lated into 173 seats in the 300-member 
j National Assembly, according to the re 
, in forced piopoilmnal system that lewards 


unsuccessful tiy in 1974. and lady Ama¬ 
lia l lemtng, widow of penicillin s discov¬ 
erer a bacteriologist and a political pris¬ 
oner under the junta 

Caramanlis felt that he had been 
“sabotaged by the ultianghtist National 
Rally which exploded monaichist sen¬ 
timent and prickets of junta nostalgia and 
siphoned off voles from New Demociacy s 
conservative wmg Undei the peculiari¬ 
ties of the system the National Rally's 
live seals would have translated into 30 
additional seals foi Caiamanlis But 
friend and foe alike agreed that another 
impoitant lacioi was the emit lasting cam¬ 
paign styles and personalities- of Car¬ 
amanlis and Papandreou 

Tiue to his austere aloof image as a 
unique national leader who had lestored 
demociatic stability after the dark years 
of the junta Caramanlis 70 staged only 
four major rallies I \plained a confidant 
He fell a icsponsible leader must not 
cheapen himself with two speeches a day 
full of repetition and sloganeering' On 
the other hand, Pupandieou 58 the son 
of formei Cireek Premier Cieorge Papan¬ 
dreou. and a formei economics professoi 
at the University of California at Berke¬ 
ley, mounted an Amcilean-style grass- 
loois campaign, ciisscrossing the countrv 
to visit countless tow ns and villages 



Premier Caramanlis casts his vote 

7he idol m a\ nisi anothet pohtuian 


Wat saw Pact is in the I ast I his is a id¬ 
le ol the Second V\ orld War 

Papandicou opposes any compromise 
with Turkey which complicates C aia- 


I big paities Nonetheless, the total was 
! down from the 215 that New Democracy 
1 had before No fewer than live cabinet 
| members went dow n to defeat 

I 

T he symbolic winner m the election was 
Andreas Papandicou s Panhellemc 
! SiKiahsi Movemeni (I’ASok) whah dou- 
bled its vote to 25'/ and won 92 seats, 
1 theieby becoming tuecces second lead- 


A magnetic spcakci who has fre¬ 
quently been accused of demagogy Pa 
pandreou advocated complete withdrawal 
fiom NA ro, came out against membership 
in the ruiopean Comminute and prom¬ 
ised social benefits ranging fiom free med¬ 
ical cttic to a 300'! increase in faimers 
pensions Papandreou s main pitch was 
fri a nonaligncd Gieeccfoi theCneeks’ 
which he shrewdly contiasied with C ar- 


manlis seaich foi a solution to the ly 
pius impasse and other Greco- luikish 
problems Thus Caiamanlis will lace an 
opposition that not only pi onuses lo be ag 
gressivc but disagrees with him ovei even 
key point ofloieign policy 

C leailv new battle lines had been 
diawn in Cueck polities that could e\- 
ttnd fai beyond Athens to the eastern 


; mg partv and the main opposition PASOK. 
I oveiUKik Cieoige Mavios iniddle-of-lhe- 
1 road Democratic Cenlei Union which 
1 fell to 12'/ of the vole and won only 15 
j seats On the fai light the new National 
I Rally Pai tv won 7', and live seats on 
, the far left Greece s two C ommumst pat- 
■ ties -cine Moseow-lining the other f-u- 


amanlis well-known phrase, tiieece be¬ 
longs to the West After the election Pa¬ 
pandreou told FT mi Rome Bureau C href 
Jordan Bonfanlc ‘The majority of the 
Greek people want out \MO is a eocr 
cion mechanism in the West, just as the 


Mcdileitanean and Fast-West uvaliy it¬ 
self ‘ In 19 7 4 t aiamunlis was a messi- 
ah, a close and sympathetic friend of his 
obseived last week Now he is just a man 
who has won hist place ' And a rather 
problematical First at that ■ 


locominumsl in outlook and itinning \ 

1 jointly with other splinter gioups gai- . 
' nered 12'/ and IJ seats I 

\ This time it was juhilant pasok. sup- ' 

1 poileis who eclebraied and Papandreou 
, who claimed vietoiy To the cheers of a ; 

partisan crowd that gatheied outside as ; 

, the ictuins piled up, the lieiy socialist Pa- i 
pandicou saunteied happily into the gov - 
; eminent election centei and lifted both \ 
; hands high in the classic V sign At then 
old headquarters building in the commer- J 
: cial and student section of l.xarheia | 
\ youthful treatded pasok workers joy ful^ i 
i embraced as they heard the news about \ 
| notable new Deputies who had won elec- , 
lion Actress Melina Mercouri (Xeter on i 
Sunday) comfortably elected -to a seat 
representing the port of Piraeus- after an 



PASOK Leader Andreas Papandreou gives victory sign at post-election celebration 

An apprem ve opposition that dt saprees on every key point of foreign policy 
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CHINA 

Flower Show 

A small springtime for culture 

I t was not exactly a reprise of Mao F se¬ 
tting s celebrated 1956call to "let a hun¬ 
dred flowers bloom, but at least a few 
buds weie in sight Aftei a deeade of cul¬ 
tural starvation, book lovers in C hma 
have suddenly been able to buv foui nov¬ 
els and two poems that had long been 
banned, five other proscribed works have 
been announced foi futuie publication 
The return to giacc of these foi bidden 
hooks is pan ol the continuing campaign 
against the Gang of I our headed by Mao 
Fse-tung's widow Chiang thing T \- 
plaincd Novelist Mao I un hi, am hoi of 
one soon to be rehabilitated wot k When 
the Gang controlled the tields of Ineia 
tuie and ail they destroyed hundreds of 
liagi.int flowers and encomaged poison 
• ms weeds A new spnnglime in C hinese 
liteiature and ail something the people 
, i avc is fast approaching 

Most famous of the reissued works is 
I’a C hin s 1911 novel t aiml i a saga about 
the authoitlanan family system in pte- 
t onimunist China A kind of Chinese 
equivalent of hone H'lth the H tnd, the 
novel was the basis ol many him and ihe- 
atei versions until it disappeared fiom cir- 
.ulalion in 1965 on the eve of the Cheat 
Iholetanari Cultuul Kevolution In a 
piofdsc to the new edition Pa Chin 71, 
t’ds obligingly provided an extensive apo¬ 
logia for the novels political mistakes, 
saying 1 noticed some of the evils of the 
old society hut I was unable to provide 
i he remedies 

.Scheduled foi icissue is Midnight, a 
1911 novel about an evil and gieedy cap¬ 
italist i,, Shen Ven ping who fittingly 
adopted the pen name Mai' I un mean¬ 
ing contradiction Aftei the Communist 
lakcovei in 1949. Mao I un abandoned ht- 
ei ature for politics and eventually became 
Minister of C ulture In 1965 he was fired 
apparently at the behest of Madame 
Mao- - and his early fiction was banned 
I ast month the octogenarian authoi 
icappeated in punt after more than a 
decade of silence His advice to young 
wi iters ‘Serve proletai lan politics " 

P erhaps the most gifted of the newly 
rehabilitated writers is Lao She. a 
chronicler of pie-C’ommunist China s 
lower classes who is best known in the 
West fot hrs 1936 novel Rickshaw Bov 
During the Cultural Revolution. Lao 
-ame under ferocious attack by the fa¬ 
natical Red Guards After a dutiful at¬ 
tempt to write proletarian poetry in ac¬ 
cord with the party I>ne of that chaotic 
period. Lao She, then 67, told his wife 
that he was leaving home in search of “a 
peaceful place ” He walked to the nearby 
I ai-p'mg (Great Peace) Lake in Peking 
where he drowned himself Subsequently 
all of his novels, plays, poetry and hu- 
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1 motous sketches were banned L.ast 
! month’s People's Literatim magazine 
j published two of l ao s last poems Ac 
! cording to one stanza ‘ If there were no 
! Communist Party Then all would be a 
i wilderness of ghosts 

; Sadly intellectuals who have tried 
: then best to follow the unpredictable 
I iwists and luins of C hinese politics have 
j often fared badly A poignant example 
I C hina's greatest living philosopher. I eng 
Yu-lan K3 who has fallen into disgrace 
. foi the thud time in his career In 1957 
’ after Mao ended his hundred flowers 
, campaign l-eng was bianded a ughtist 


Bowing to the winds of change the Co¬ 
lumbia-educated ruthoi of the icnowncd | 
two-volume A Uistotv of ( hinese Phi- ' 
losopln repudiated his life's woik 1 hen i 
during the C ultuial Revolution f eng was \ 
denounced as a countei revolutionary j 
once again he confessed ahjedlv to hrs 
sms After that oideal he was restored ; 
to his post as professoi of philosophy at j 
Peking Univeisity last month Feng fell i 
victim to the campaign against the Gang 
ol loui Ills dime willing a poem in , 
1974 that favorably compared C hiang j 
C h mg with the authoritarian 7th eon- j 
liny T mpiess \\ u ■ ■ 



Child standing in ruins of home in Machilipatnam after devastation by tropical storm 


Sudden Death on the Bay of Bengal 

T he drizzle gave way to heavy rains and eventually to squalls In the tiny ham¬ 
let of Komali in Andhra stale, on the Hav of Bengal the paison of C hnst 
Church flung open the church doors and called his flock fiom then thatched 
houses C ome unto me. all ye that labor and aie heavy laden he intoned in a 
deep bass, and I will give you rest ' About 125 villagers most of them human 
(untouchable) converts took shekel When winds langing up to 1(H) in p h 
ripped off the ioof ihe walls crumbled and entombed the congregation all were 
found dead the ncxi day Rosaiah the village agnostic who lost his wile and 
twochildren had not gone lothe chutch It was God that failed he moaned 
By the lime the winds subsided last week at least 12 000 people had died in In¬ 
dia's most devastating tropical storm since 1971 What had turned Ihe storm 
into a killer were the 18-fi tidal waves that swept as far as 15 miles inland 
acioss the low-lying nee land and coconut guldens of the Krishna Kivei delta 
About 150 sq mi of land became a solid sheet of water Twenty one villages 
13 of them in the della weie inundated, leaving 2 million homeless 1 he port of 
Machilipatnam. 20 miles upriver, was destroyed All told alx’ut 2 million acres 
were affected, including 200.000 acres of rice icadv for haivesting 

Rescue operations soon became entangled in politics 1 he state government 
is still controlled by the Congress Patty, but Prime Minister Moiaiji Desui s Ja¬ 
nata Party hopes to capture it in electrons nc.xl T cbruaiy Inevitably there were 
charges from New Delhi that the state had been negligent in tailing to wain vil¬ 
lagers and caieiess in rescue efforts In truth emergency operations were reason¬ 
ably effective If anything hampeied the relief effort, u was the seemingly endless 
helicopter inspections by officials seeking ciedit for coping with the disastei 
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Suddenly, a Contest 

For Malcolm Fraser, a sure thing turns dicey 


F ive weeks ago, when Prime Minister 
Makolm I raxcr sailed for ear!> elec¬ 
tions the campaign looked to be a bit of 
a bore F lasers I therdl-Naiional party 
coalition, alter all. was riding the largest 
parliamentary majority in Australian his¬ 
tory l abor s standard-beaicr CJough 
Whitlam had only narrowly survived a 
challenge to his leadership earlier in the 
year, and his party was still smarting from 
a 1975 drubbing at the polls But all that 
has suddenly changed As the campaign 
officially got undei way last week, F raser 
turned out to be running scared F abor ac¬ 
tually led in the polls, and the seeming 
walkover had turned into a light, impas¬ 
sioned contest 


passed to Lynch's family trust seven 
months earlier at 1973 prices The 500^ 
profit, charged Labor's Bill I.anderyou. 
was either a gift, a bribe, or for ser¬ 
vices espected Lynch immediately de¬ 
nied any wrongdoing But after pressure 
continued to mount, he nonetheless de¬ 
cided to step down, explaining that he 
wanted to pievenl ‘the Australian peo¬ 
ple from going to the polls on quite the 
wrong issues and in a poisonous atmo¬ 
sphere " 

The scandal not only cost F rascr a val¬ 
ued lieutenant, it also gave Labor an ir¬ 
resistible target Whitlam was quick to 
salt the wound Fraser he gibed, could 
no longer boast "what a wonderful frea- 



Whltlam after delivering his opening speech in Sydney's Opera House 

Salt in f tasers wounds as an unexptxtedlv light campaign benm\ 


The first signs of a turn-around oc¬ 
curred in early November just aftet F-ra- 
ser dissolved Parliament In a by-election 
in the F.iberal-hcld seat ofGreensboiough 
in the suburbs of Melbourne, F aFxir 
chalked up a solid victory The next week, 
in Queensland's slate elections. F.abor 
more than doubled the number of its seats 
in the state parliament (though they still 
hold only 24 of 82) Just as troubling for 
F rasei s strategists was the debut in Fxith 
elections of a new centrist party the Aus¬ 
tralian Democrats made up mostly of 
maverick F iberals Though they won no 
seats, the Democ rats drew almost lkT of 
the vote in Greensborough and more than 
\0 l "i in Queensland, mainlyat theexpense 
of the l iberals 

Another blow fell when Labor M P s 
charged that F-'raser’s deputy party lead¬ 
er and Treasurer in his Cdbinet, Phillip 
Lynch, had purchased a luxury penthouse 
at Surfers Paradise on the Queensland 
seacoast with proceeds from the sale last 
year of land that had ‘‘inexplicably’’ 


surer Mr Lynch was, how he trusted him, 
how the people of Australia could tiust 
him " F rasei riposted that “this campaign 
is being made the dirtiest 1 have seen in 
22 years in politics ’’ 

Not that every issue involved person¬ 
al attacks Whitlam opened his drive 
before 2,000 supporteis in Sydneys Op¬ 
era House with a sut prising--and nsky 
- piomise to abolish the payroll lax, a 
per capita levy on employees paid by most 
Australian companies The lost revenue 
could be made up, Sdid Whitlam, by for¬ 
going a reduction in income taxes planned 
by the government Retained income tax 
money would be directed to public works, 
job training and subsidies fot hiring new 
workers Without such efforts, he predict¬ 
ed, Australia's "economic mess will deep¬ 
en even further next year " 

Fraser cued a decline in inflation from 
13 2 c r in 1975 to an estimated 9% this 
year as evidence that Liberal economic 
policies are taking hold Development of 
oil. gas and uranium reserves in coming 


years, he vowed, will "create jobs, stim- | 
ulate growth, employment and prosperity 
They will bring wealth to our country" 
Opinion polls, howevei, show that j 
Australians are impatient with the coun- j 
try's lingering economic uncertainty and ! 
lean toward Labor As the contenders set j 
out across the nation, a Gallup survey j 
found Labor ahead, 46Cf to 43 p r The new j 
Democrats, with 8°i, again seemed to be ! 
playing their spoiler’s role Such early ! 
readings have proved poor guides in the j 
past, and Fraser may well be able to re- I 
gain the initiative But the worrisome polls | 
and Labor's eager harping on the Lynch 1 
affair promise to give him far more of a | 
battle than he had bargained for ■ ; 

! TAIWAN 

| Biting the Lion 

j New opposition on a 
j one-party island ! 

E vet since Chiang Kai-shek's forces 
were driven from mainland China to 
Taiwan in 1949 political power on the is¬ 
land has Ficcn a virtual monopoly of the 
late Generalissimo’s Nationalist Party 1 
(Kuonnntang) Though the KMT usu¬ 
ally leaves a few token seats open foi in¬ 
dependent candidates opposition has 
been methodically, often ruthlessly, 

] squelched To a man, mayots and county 
magistrates aie K M T members, and in , 
the 77-seat prov mcial assembly only eight | 
legislators do not belong to the ruling par- 
ty Government critics howevei, have 
never atiandoned their efforts to clack the l 
country's one-party regime, and last week 
in nationwide provincial and local elec¬ 
tions, opponents of the KMT made their , 
strongest showing ever at the polls in¬ 
dependents won two big-city mayoralty 
races, two county magistrate slots and. 
most impressive. 21 seats in the provin¬ 
cial assembly 

The Nationalists, of course, are still 
in no danger of being ousted from' pow¬ 
er Premier Chiang Ching-kuo. the Gen¬ 
eralissimo’s gregarious son, has even tol¬ 
erated some lively scolding of the 
government, which his father would 
doubtless have crushed Nonetheless, the 
election lesults signal that an increasing 
number of Taiwanese want more polit¬ 
ical freedom—and will vote for younger, 
less reverent politicians to get it Local 
passions during the campaign ran high 
in the market town of Chungh, some 
10,000 rioters smashed windows and set 
fire to vans at the local police station Rea¬ 
son fot the not hiding inside the station 
house was an election official whom vot¬ 
ers had accused of destroying ballots cast 
for Magistrate Candidate HsU Hsm-liang 
—an outspoken critic of the K M T 

As things turned out, HsU, who was 
expelled last month from the KMT 
for insubordination, won by a comfortable 
margin anyway So did another ex-Na- ; 
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tionalist and opposition intellectual. 
Chang C'hun-hung Though the KMT 
branded the pan demagogues during the 
campaign, they formed a mutual-aid pact 
with thiee othei independents and went 
after votes Two opposition legislator 
traveled up and down the island, ap¬ 
pearing at political rallies and lambasting 
ihe KMT for being loo isolated fiom 
the people On election day, the inde¬ 
pendents stationed supporters at ihe polls 
to deter authorities from ' playing mag¬ 
ic, as the Taiwanese put it. with the 
vote counts All weie winners Declared 
Piovmcial Assemblyman-elect Chang 
This is an important (iist step in lead¬ 
ing to the development of a tiuly dem- 
oiralic system 

1 he independents' small but sweet 
triumph is likely to encourage other oppo¬ 
nents of one-party politics in Taiwan to 
challenge the KMT, especially in next 
seal's National Assembly elections lor 
now, howevei Iasi week s victois plan to 
lonsolidate then strength in the piosm- 
ual assembly and nv to push ihe K M T 
toward liberal reforms Though some in¬ 
dependents whispered dunng the cam¬ 
paign about selling up a lot mat opposition 
party Chang is afraid such a move would 
cause j government backlash Says he If 
you comer the lion he will suicly bite 
! icicely In 19w) a national assemblyman 
lued to oigani/e nisi such an opposition 
p.uly Me wound up being sentenced to 
icn veais in prison for allegedly h.uboiing 
a t omniums! spy ■ 

P IPPINIS 

Condemned 

7 want to be shot tomorrow " 

T he man in the dock before the couit- 
rnartial in Manila was once the lead¬ 
ing poli-"_al uval of the Philippines au- 
ihoinanan President. Ferdinand Marcos 
1 ast week, in an abrupt end to a trial that 
had dragged on foi five years, Renigno S 
Aquino Jr . foimer Scnatoi, popular pres¬ 
idential candidate and scion of a wealthy 
political family, was condemned to “death 
by musketry " On palpably flimsy evi¬ 
dence, he had been found guilty of subver¬ 
sion illegal possession of firearms arid 
murdet 

Arrested m 1972 on the day that Mar¬ 
cos dissolved Congress and declared mai- 
tial law. Aquino has become a celebrated 
symbol of stubborn resistance to military 
tule Kept in solitary confinement in a 
windowlessroom in Manila's Fort Bonifa¬ 
cio, he refused to acknowledge the author¬ 
ity of the military tribunal judging him, 
assailing it as “an unconscionable mock¬ 
ery" of justice I.ast week his debance con¬ 
tinued “If they really believe I am guilty,' 
he declared, “I want to be shot tomorrow " 
I hat is unlikely The uidgment will be au¬ 
tomatically appealed, and though higher 
courts are unlikely .o overturn the death 
sentence, Marcos himself could conceiv¬ 
ably calculate that an act of magnanimity 
would be the wisest gesture ■ 
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Philip of Macedonia (Inset) and royal tomb unearthed at Vergina 


I \IU IIAI OI OtA 

The Macedon 
; Mystery 

Con fit ming the archaeo/oxtcal 
find of the decade 

B ack in 1452 a young Salonika l ! ni- 
vcrsily archaeology professor named 
, Manolis Andiomkos noted a peculi.u 
1 mound some 100 yds in ciicumtcicnce 
and 40 ft high neai Ihe tins nor them 
Greek faini village ol Veigina 1 ast week 
I in Salonika hcfoic a hushed, then chcei- 
I ing audience of digmt.ii ics and newsmen 
, Andiomkos now 59 announced that the 
! mystenous little hill had yielded the ar¬ 
chaeological find ol ihe decade the gold- 
i laden frescoed tomb of King Philip 11 ol 
| Macedon fathei ol Alexander theCiieal 
Philips achievement was to unite 
most of what is now Ciiecee undei his rule 
! |159-’36BC l making Macedonia one of 
j the ancient \ioi Id s great powers Alexan- 
| der was to extend that empire to nearly all 
I of ihe then-civili/cd Weslei n world he- 
\ fore the Roman legions conqueied and 
i annexed the eountiy in KibBC 1 he dis- 
i cosery confnmed last week not only cs- 
j lahlished the site of Aeges, Macedonia s 
i long-lost capital, as Andronikos'aideSlel- 
! la Douigou explained the cxtraoidinary 
I array of artifacts and paintings found at 
1 the site also ‘ brings us to the very resits of 
| Hellenistic art “ 

The excavation at Vergina begun in 
| late August, requned the moving of some 
20,000 tons of soil befoie woi kcis i cached 
Philip's tomb 17 ft below ground Care¬ 
fully clearing the exlenor of the structure, 
Andronikos' team found the tombs mat- 
ble doors flanked by huge columns and 
topped with a 17-ft -long fresco T he rich¬ 
ly hued painting depicts the climactic 
stage of a hunt In it. a group of horse¬ 
men, one wearing a crown, close m on a 
fleeing lion Amid growing excitement 


ovei the tmd Andiomkos ieali/ed that I 
only loyally could afford to hunt lions j 
and one of the hunieis looks \eiy much I 
like Alexander ' ! 

1 nteiing through a small hole in the i 
iool of the tomb Andiomkos found a I 
wealth of elaborately crafted silver and I 
bion/c vases and a soil of gold- and ivory- ‘ 
oi namenlcd ai moi A second room in ihe i 
heat I of Ihe tomb housed a while-mar- ! 
hie saicophagus Inside was a lion-clawed , 
casket ol solid gold maikcd with the stai- \ 
btitsi svmbol of Macedonia s royal fain- j 
its It opened easily Andiomkos re- j 
calls W hen we saw its contents our eyes ' 
pop|icd out Inside weie bones and a : 
golden lauiel wieath pc'ssihlv another 
symbol of (he Macedonian kings 

L ike the Hunt t Piinee llecloi the body 
t'l the deceased had apparently been 
cremated and its bones piesencd Still 
Andiomkos had no "undeniable proof" 1 
that ihe contents of the sarcophagus weie j 
in fact Philip s iemums Infoi ruing Greek i 
President C onsianlinc Tsalvos of his find , 
the aii (ideologist confided It must be ? 
Philip, but 1 don t date sav u It is ter¬ 
rible to think thai 1 have held Philips 1 
bones in ms own hands 

While speculation ulxuii the tomb 
mounted m (nccce Andiomkos main- 
lamcd a discreet scientific silence Anal- I 
vsis of the artifacts showed lhai the le- I 
mains dated from between 150 and 120 ; 
B t. precisely the time of Philips rule 
Bui courage lo make his claim finally 
came only after Andiomkos ventured 1 
alone into the vault with a flashlight 
and found five small ivory heads 1 in- 
ing the sculptuies in a iow by his bed ! 
he staled ai them and talked to them' 
thmugh a long mghi Avioss millennia 
Philip's bristling heard and Alexander s ; 
fleshy lips and proud nose all true to : 
portrayals in othei classical artwork i 
-laid ihe last douhis to rest It was ! 
then that Andiomkos knew that now I [ 
can identify this tomb as Philip s with 
certainty ' ■ j 
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Zubin Mehta conducts a heavenly "Star Wars" concert in Hollywood 


l veil loi (he ctiv of '.lai-' 
it was a cosmic event .it tin 
HoMvwixxJ Howl On the pio 
glam of Music Itom Oulei 
Space a Stai Wats ( onceit 
was the I os Angeles Hnlhai 
monte undei Zubin Mehta, 
playing excelpts fiiim Gustav 
Holst’s 7/ir Planets ami Richard 
Strauss's Ihus Spain /amthu- 
f na. bcitet known as the theme 
from 2001 .-I Spate Od hot 
1 ot special etlccls each mstm 
ment stand in the I'lchestia 
had hoeu hooked up to a nu- 
etophonc conttolled h> sound 
engineers, and slabbing tavs ot 
lasei light began ciissciossmg 
the b(>wl As the music 
changed in iiucn-atv the lasei 
beams v.hanged in shaiie Said 
an eMibciant /.ubm I Ills was 
an adventure I wouldn t do a 
Beethoven svmphonv this wav, 
but sutelv othei music could be 
enhanced with electionics 
The appieciative audience of 
17 500gave the maesitoa nine 
minute ovation and all agiecd 
that the galactic goings on 
weie indeed out ot this vvoild 


Big gu Is need big dia 
monds savs Supermoctel Mar- 
gaux Hemingway, who boasts o! 
being 5-ft 12-m tall Never 
thcless a lt)S 54 taut di.i- 
mond rocked her It was so 
big, if looked take she savs 
The hiohdmgnagian bauble 
called tile solul dot (golden 
Mini owned bv a private 
Ameiican collector was 
shown tc> Margaus dm mg the 
taping of a Trench talk show 
As a ring of sectiiitv guaids 
looked on netvousl). Margaus 
tossed the stone up in the an 
and caught it in hei well pho¬ 
tographed white teeth “I'm 
good at peanuts too she said 


niodcstlv Aie diamonds Mai- 
i;.tu\ s best liiclids' I think 
ihcv aic hc.'iildul she admits 
l d like to collect them as a 
hohbv 


kk ith a single stroke of the 
pun Clive Barnes oiKe had the 
piiwei tii make or break a 
Bioauwav shovv But the 
mighty dance-and-diama eiit- 
ic id the Nev% York Inn i s was 
stripped ol his theaici |>ost last 
Match i ntei Auslialtan Piess 
Baron Rupert Murdoch, who 
hired Baines foi his afternoon 
p.ipci the New 5 oik Post 
Savs the Ovford euticated 
Baines Anvoiie attached lev 



Actress Valerie Perrine pops up m Ziegteld: The Man and His Women 


the New Y ot k lime', lias a 
kind ot ins'ant ctcdihiliiv and 
instant gljmoui One wmidets 
how much that is a cloak be¬ 
stowed bv the papet and how 
much it is ones own I tell n 
was mote challenging to he 
without the lime i talhet than 
with the I'nnes Bettei vet 
Baines gets back on the aisle 



Is I as k eg,is ShowgnI 
Valerie Perrine is dusting ot] 
some old 'licks foi hei lole in 
Mil s spimg special /nxleld 
lln Mini tniil Ills li omen Pci 
i me plavs I ilium I (iiiame one 
ol /icgfcld s iin lit lends who 
wants to he a slat m the fa 
inous lollies So /ipiue oblig 
tnglv suuounds hei with lav¬ 
ish sets In one inflated scene 
she descends a db-ft staircase 
amid h 000 balloons puic 
Pop cm n 


On the Record 

Margaret Mead, jnthicpologisl 
ruminating on malnmony 
Thtoughoui history, females 
have picked providers for 
mates Males pick anything ' 

Art Buchwald, after listening to 
leadings of works by political 
prisoners In this country 
when you attack the Lstablish- 
ment they don t put you in jail 
or a mental institution They 
do something woise They 
make you a membei of the 
l stablishinent 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn, in a plea 
to Russian emigies ( call 
upon my countrymen to write 
then recollections so that our 
shaied sorrow is preserved for 
Russian postemy as a warning 
to the future " 


Margaux Hemingway casts a cool eye on a chunk ot high-priced ice 
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C.S. Lewis Goes Marching On 

The apostle of "Mere Christianity "converts a new generation 


T he road to England s Whipsnade Zoo 
is hardly the Road to Damascus, but 
it was dramatic enough for a brilliant Ox- 
ford don who traveled it one Septembet 
dav in 1931 As he later described his ad¬ 
venture “When we set out 1 did not be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Chust is the Son of God 
and when we reached the zoo 1 did Yet I 
had not exactly spent the journey in 
thought Nor in great emotion ' 

No blinding light oi voice fiom heav¬ 
en for C'hve Staples Lewis, but ins con¬ 
version on that picnic expul¬ 
sion had some of the impact 
of.M Paul's The aiddy-faced 
wntci s works weie to hue in¬ 
numerable souls into the pie 
cincts of belie! I ouilecn 
veins after his death at 64 
this Pascal of the Space Age 
is the only author hi L nglish 
whose Chnstian writings 
combine intellectual stature 
with bestseller status 

Besides his eleven overtly 
religious books C S I ewts 
I Jack ' to his tnends) insin¬ 
uated Christian themes into 
a vanelv of other woiks 
I hose included a widely lead 
space fantasy trilogy and sev¬ 
en immensely successful chil¬ 
dren's stones known as The 
< 'hromdc't of Sarnia As an 
expert on medieval and Re¬ 
naissance 1'nglish at Oxfoid 
and C : mbridge he also pro¬ 
duced standard works on 
Spenser, Milton, and 16th 
century piose and poetry 
Oxford University de¬ 
nied Lewis a professorship 
because his popular writings 
weie deemed unseemly as. 
indeed, was his outspoken Christianity 
(He moved to a chair at Cambiidge late 
in his career ) But Lewis has survived Ox¬ 
ford s judgment handsomely Sales of 
Lewis' works in Britain and the U S have 
increased sixfold since his death and this 
year readers in both countries will take 
home moie than 2 million Lewis volumes 
Says Lady Puscilla Collins one of Lewis' 
publishers in Bi itam “T he trend is up and 
up and up " 

In May, Haicourt Biace Jovanovich 
, icleased a fantasy The Dark Tower. 
that Lewis never finished Macmillan of 
New York has recycled selections from 
other works into The Joyful Chnstian a 
new volume out this week In yet an- 
otner new book, A Severe Mercy (Har- 
i per & Row), a memoir by Sheldon Vanau- 
1 ken, professor cm' history and English at 
j Virginia s Lyncnburg College, Lewis ap¬ 


pears as a ministeimg angel in tweed 
jacket Like so many other unbelieveis 
Vanauken and his wife Jean dipped into 
Lewis upon urgings of < hristian ft tends 
began devouring all the Lewis books they 
could find, and wound up to then sur¬ 
prise. as converts Then Jean died of a 
liver ailment, and Vanauken plunged into 
despair It was an aslnngent letter from 
lewis that enabled Vanauken to make 
some sense out of her death- -and his 
life Longtime Baeheloi Lewis latei suf- 


feicd smitiai tiagedy when he mairicd 
a woman he knew was dying of cancer 
Like Vanauken Lewis siaried uu! 
an atheist—one teason hts approach to 
tcltgion appeals to outsiders Aftei years 
of struggle he ' admitted that God was 
God" and knelt to pi ay one night, "pet- 
haps the most dejected and reluctant con- 
veil in all England" At that point, two 
years before the Whipsnade Zoo outing 
he was a iheisi but not yet a Chnstian 
Prodded by friends mdudinga fellow Ox¬ 
ford don, Authoi <I.ord oj the Hiiifr* * 
J R R Tolkien, Lewis subsequently decid¬ 
ed that the Christ storv is a mylh like othei 
great myths, but with the “tremendous 
difference that it really happened ' 

Once convinced that in Jesus Christ 
‘‘myth became fact,' Lewis turned to con¬ 
vincing others 1 wo of hts books as am¬ 
ateur theologian put many professionals 


lo shame The Problem oj Pam (1940), 
an explanation of how a benevolent God 
can permit evil to exist, and Miracles 
11947) a case for the plausibility of the 
supemaluial In The Sctewtape letters 
(1942) his witty little classic, Lewis has 
a veteian devil advise on how to en- 
snate souls for ‘ Our Lather below ' Small 
sins were often best Quoth Serewtape 
Muuici is no belter than catds if cards 
can do the trick Indeed the safest road 
to Hell is the gradual one 

The most populat Lewis book of the 
1970s is Mere Christianity (1952), the 
wot k of straightforward evangelism that 
snatched While House I elon CharlesCol- 
son out of Screwtape's dominion This 
highly original statement of wholly un¬ 
original doctime was first 
prepared as a senes of talks 
"on the BBt Lewis whose 
prose comes clad in the crisp 
white linen of logic, starts 
from mankind s inherent 
sense of right and wrong 
Think about this. I ewis says 
men feel wet when they fall 
into water. fish do not If men 
feel ‘ wet"— alien- in a world 
where evil abounds he rea¬ 
sons, an unseen kingdom of 
tightness must exist and that 
means God I rom theie Lew¬ 
is proceeds lo explain evil via 
the I all of Man and to offer 
Christ as the solution In one 
passage Lewis rejects the 
‘ foolish ’ idea that Jesus was 
just a “great moral teacher " 
No, he says, this was One 
who claimed to fotgtvc sins 
and dedai ed that he would 
judge the world “1‘ither this 
man was and ts the Son of 
God ot else a madman ” 
Lewis, an Anglican, has 
always had a following 
among Roman C alholies But 
the major Lewis shnne ex¬ 
ists at a collection on Brit¬ 
ish C hristian writers (including Tolkien 
and Dorothy Sayers) at Wheaton Col¬ 
lege in Illinois a staunchly Lvangelical 
Protestant school In Cuiator Clyde S 
Kilby s vault are many unpublished I ew¬ 
is treasures boyhood writings, diaries and 
1,000 of his letters, including lifelong cor¬ 
respondence with Arthur Greeves. a 
friend from his Belfast youlh 

The Greeves letieis ate being edited 
by Waller Hixipev. a U S 1 piscopal priest 
who lives in Oxford as ldeiary executoi 
of the Lewis estate Hooper has an ex¬ 
planation foi Lewis’ growing popularity 
He thinks the West is moving away from 
materialism and liberalism and needs “a 
coherent, universal faith, vimeihing per¬ 
manent in a woild of seeming chaos” 
No one better fils that need than CS 
Lewis, who once said. “AH that is not eter¬ 
nal is eternally out of daLe ’ ■ 



Lewis at ease In his study in the 1940s 

Men feel "wet ’ when they full into water. fish Jo not 
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What Next for U.S. Women 

Houston produces new alliances and a drive for grass-roots power 


T he battle wits ovei- anti to the cu¬ 
rators went the spoils 'Ihe hluo- 
and-wlnte lectern emblem pto- 
claiming N M ION At WllMlNS 
('o\'l 1 Kl MCI 1977 which had hung for 
thtec hectic, fractious exhilarating days 
m Houston, last week was headed for 
Washington s Snnlhvinian Institution It 
will teposc with such othei memoia- 
hilia as the stai-spangled bannoi that 
flew over Foil McHenry and ( liailes 
lindbeighs Spun <»/ SV Louts And 
well it might Ovei a weekend and a 
das Amciieun women had reaehed 
rome kind ol watershed in then own 
hisunv and in that of the nation 

IXt laieil I lea not Smeal of Pnis- 
huigh housewile and president ol the 
(' < i (KK)-meinhei National Oigam/.i- 
tion for Women Houston was a me 
ol passage Ruth C luscn of (iieeri 
Has W is , ptesidenl ol the league of 
Women Volets stunk the same theme 
I ten fot women who aie outside or¬ 
ganizational lile who don i see them- 
w‘l\es as pan of the womens move- 
nieiil something has happened in then 
lives as a lesullol this meeting wheth¬ 
er ihev realize it oi not 

What happened paitiuiluiK foi 
die 14,000 who attended the Houston 
meeting, was an end to the psycho¬ 
logical eolation that had constrained 
then activities anil ambitions I hey 
learned that many othei middle of- 
; Ihe-ioad. American-as-Mom s apple- 
■ pie women shaied with them a sense 
l of second-class citizenship and a ciav- 
mg foi gieatei social and economic 
equality Said Ida C astro an alternate 
delegate fiom New Jetscy ‘It was a to¬ 
tal high to gel together and discovet so 
many people who agiee on so many is- 
1 sues, and finding that I am not alone " 
Pet haps more important, many women 
also found out as Shaion Talbot a 19- 
year-old Smith College student and del¬ 
egate fiont Maine put it I didn I have 
to he a radical to be a feminist Befoic I 
went, I hadn't teally decided wheie I 

Top row: delegates from Washington State 
and Maryland; Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead; rapt participant. Second row: Now 
Mexico representative; Lynda Johnson Robb; 
engrossed delegate; Congresswoman 
Barbara Jordan. Third row; Rosalynn Carter; 
California delegate; floor speaker; minority 
coalition speaker. Bottom: Susan B. Anthony 
11; Betty Frledan; minority delegate; Actress 
Jean Stapleton. 


stood Now I know that all those other 
women feel the same way I do, so il they 
call themselves lemmists oi whalcvei, 
then that s what I am too 1 

All those othei women had de¬ 
scended on I lousion to atgue lobby, dem- 
onstiate and compiomise They wote te- 
spnnding to an unpiecedented icquest hv 
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Congtess to "idenlih baniets that pre¬ 
vent women from participating fully and 
equally in ulTuspecls ol national life and 
recommend ways to eliminate them 

Over and over the convention was 
desciibed us a rainbow of women ’ No 
picvious womens gatheung could begin 
to match its diveisitv of age, income 
lace occupation oi opinion Iheiewue 
1,442 delegates who had been elected at 
56 state and tei i ilm tal meetings that were 
open 1o the public 400 moie had been 
appointed at laige by an oveisecing na¬ 
tional commission They weie while, 
black yellow, Hispanic and Indian- and 
four were I-.skimo They were rich pom. 
itidical conservative Democratic. Re¬ 
publican and politically nonmvolved 
Three Presidents wives weie guests 
Rosalynn Carter. Betty Ford and Lady 
Bird Johnson (Jackte Onassis turned 
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down an invitation Pat Nixon was ill ) 
One step lenuived from Houston hut 
haidlv less actively involved were the 
loughly lit),000 women who had pat tic - 
ipaled in the long delegate-selection pro¬ 
cess leading up lo the ciinfeience- part 
of Ameiica's ical majority the 110 mil¬ 
lion women who make up 51 V i ol the na¬ 
tion’s population 

B y the end of the Houston c-on 
feience. the womens nioxe- 
menl had aimed itself with a 
25-poml revised National Plan 
ol Action mainly based on piopnsals 
dialled by the commission By con¬ 
vincing majorities the delegates called 
foi passage of the F qua) Rights 
Amendment, free choice on aboition. 
along ..ilh ledeial and state funds foi 
those who cannot alfotd it a national 
health insurance plan with special pm- 
visions loi women extension of Social 
Scciuitv henclits to housewives elim¬ 
ination of job housing and ciedit dis¬ 
crimination against lesbians and their 
light to have custody of then ehildien 
an expansion of bilingual education for 
minority women a federal campaign 
to educate women on their right to 
ciedit, Federally and state-funded pio- 
giarns fur victims of child abuse and 
for education in rape pievention, statc- 
suppolted shelters lor wives who are 
physically abused by their husbands, 
and a fcdeial rural program designed 
to overcome isolation poverty anil 
underemployment 

The cost of the progiams in the 
National Plan ol /Vetiou might well run 
into billions of dollars On other grounds 
as well women can exjieci great difficul¬ 
ty m getting some of them past legislators 
About 20'i of the convention dele- 
gales mostly from the South and the 
West were pm-lamily conservatives 
who opposed some ol the mote conlio- 
vcrsial pro|xisals Theie weie three 'hot 
button resolutions those covering the 
IRA aboition and lesbian rights-on 
which the delegates were sharply divid 
oil With other resolutions even the con- 
set vattves were mine inclined lo agiee 
On few issues was that unity mote con 
vmctngly displayed than the mmouly 
rights resolution that was diafted by con¬ 
fluence organizers but latci icwnlten and 
toughened by the one-thud of delegates 
who were black. Hispanic Indian in Ori¬ 
ental The revised version was earned 
with virtual unanimity by delegates who 
.. ' 
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Assembled delegates at the National Women's Conference hear Abzug speak: "We are at the second stage of action and political power.” 

They descended toatpue lobby demon.sn are compromise and issue what could be (.ailed the definttne women s mosemenl pi opt am 


j had split billot lv on othei issues fcxulted 
I 1 / Carpenter leadei of rKAineuca, the 
group speaiheading Ihe amendment tal- 
ihcation drive We van no longer be ac- 
c used of being a middle-class white wom¬ 
en's cause New Yorkci Lcit> Cotlin 
Pogrebin tecalled seeing a black delegate 
wearing an orange armband in suppoit 
of lesbian rights, a button favoung abot- 
' lion and a pio-LRA button Originally, the 
I delegate had worn only one insignia that 
j backing the I ra Said Pogrebin "She was 
the best example of the piogiess of those 
! thiee days in Houston 

! 

N ow the women s movement faces 
iht much mote complex, challeng¬ 
ing and drawn out task of turn- 
, ing at least some of its propositions 

| into reality Said Bella Abzug. presiding 
ofhcei of the conference We are in the 
! second stage, of action and political pow- 
| ei " As delegates stieamed home from the 
| conference, they seemed to leinfoice Ab- 
! /ug's message ('unturned in then con ft- 
j donee, women vowed to place then in- 
I (crests on the political stage as never 
| before So of course, did then more con- 
I servative opponents, who also returned 
| home determined to speak out fui ther 
! For the feminists. California Delegate 
! Li/ Snyder dec lured We've arrived at 
! the place where we have the right to ex¬ 
pect and demand much more expertise, 
more honesty and more follow-through on 
women s issues from our legislators " Said 
Janet (nay Hayes, mayor of San Jose, 
Calif The days of licking stamps and 
st uffi ng e n velopes at e os ei 

One leason for the confidence is that 
many new leaders previously well known 
only locally eme r ged at FFouston Among 
those who rose to the occasion were Cal¬ 
ifornia Assemblywoman Maxine Waters 
39 a black delegate from Los Angeles who 


led the minoiity women on their com¬ 
mon lesolulion and New York City 
Council President-elect Carol Bellamy, 
35, and Seattle Lawyei Judith 1 onnquist 
39 both of whom acted as floor leadeis 
during the conference Anolhei was Ann 
Saumer, 31 human lesouices duectoi of 
the papeimaking Mead Corp in Dayton, 
who won applause fiotn all sides for her 
cool, impartial chairing of the confer¬ 
ence's fourth session In hei pin ate life, 
Saumei. who began using Robeit's Rules 
o) Oidei when she was in sixth guide also 
offers a new image of the modem wom¬ 
an when she agreed to move from Co- 
lumhus to Dayton for the Mead job hei 
husband ! red decided to transfei as well 

Some were borne to centei stage for 
the Hi si lime, including the woman on 
TlMf.'s cover, Peggy Kokernot, 25, a 
Houston physical education teachei and 
marathon runner Along with other wom¬ 
en athletes, she had been called on to 
make up for lost time when the symbolic 
2 612-mile toich relay that preceded the 
confeience began to lag so far behind 
schedule there was fear the convention 
would outpace its torch She was then 
placed in the group that ran the hron/e 
torch into the opening session, and hei 
own ambition says much about why there 
was a women's convention at all She 
wants a woman's marathon at the Olym¬ 
pics, to let everybody know that women 
aie extremely capable of running 26 
miles" But the International Olympic 
Committee recently turned down a pro¬ 
posal foi even a 3,000-metei (roughly two 
miles) women’s race The distance, pre¬ 
sumably, is deemed too exhausting foi the 
‘weaker sex ' 

The women's movement also emerged 
from Houston with a greatei network of 
sympathizers across the country Said Ne¬ 
braska Stale Legislator Shirley Marsh, a 


| feminist delegate at large fiom a stale 
1 wheie most olheis weie mote conseiva- 
i live I came home with hundieds of 
1 iaids names and addiesses from (mam 
all the way to Maine ’ Ofeouist togeth 
j ei ness works both ways Women whoop- 
j posed the abortion I It \ and lesbian 
j planks also hi ought then addtess bix'ks 
| [he conference, said \\ inkic l el iIs, (list 
I vice president of the National Council of 
! Catholic Women slienglhened my com- 
i municalion with othei pio-fnmilv dele- 
' gates I’ll be conesponding with all of 
: them this month.' 

! 1 he confeience was urn with mote ef 



ERA Foe Schtafly addressing counterrally 

Worries about Ihe future of the family 
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fieiency and dispatch more zest and pa¬ 
nache than most conventions dominated 
by men Theie was an infectious mood of i 
ebullience that made women open, com- i 
municative and tolerant of slights Ne\er : 
fai out of camera range, stalking the po- . 
dium like some watchful molhei beai , 
anxious foi hei In nod. Bella Abzug mel¬ 
lowed considerably foi the occasion She 1 
even joked about the Congressman who 
scoffed that the gills had gone to Hous¬ 
ton for boozing and caiousing Ab/ugs 
zinging puldown 1 have attended many 1 
rneelings hut f have novel ho.ml any 
women ask foi call boys 

A new-found confidence visibly 
emerged duiing the confeienve women 
vveie suddenly pul together with olheis ■ 
sharing their views hopes and anxieties 
Alliances weie forged foi the bailies that 
lie ahead flic women knew that •hen po 
lineal skills weie on li nil and thev passed 
Ihe lest with flying colois No one could , 
accuse the pailicipants ol being anv less 
admit canny oi Machiavellian than men 
Repot is I [Ml Senioi t onospondciu 
Ruth Mchnens ti.tlvm What had not 
been cleai was whvlhvi women wlio weie 
eager lo impiove lhotr lot but had nevei 
been involved in ihc political process he- 
loic could be kepi m oidei lone enough 
even lo disc uss let alone vole oil all these 
issues (tide! was achieved hv the kind ol 
discipline anv mak- pohlic i.in would goe 
Ins eyelcelh to ait,mi 

T he oig.mi/eis weie delci mined 
l ha l ihe con vc ill ion should not col 
lapse m Ihc kind of conlio-cisv 
that broke out m the lust Intei 
national Womens V eai conletencc at 
Mexico ( uv two ycais ag,c> and in some 
ol the state conventions that chose del 
eg.nes foi Houston Ntialepv to enstiic the 
passage ol theentue Naiional flan ol \c 
non was mapped oul ahead of time I he 
night afore the voting began some 500 
delegates weie mstiucied on debating, and 
voting proceduics I lies wuc told not to 
leave the Hoot without pci mission Ken¬ 
tucky Delegate Allie Hixson a cattle 
bteedei, exhoited het states lepiescnia- 
tives We want to be disciplined coop 
eialivc suppoilive Amveeailv allow toi 
the oveiload in elevators and let nothing 
delay you, pro-plan people Said Bonnie 
I c-sley, a Fexas delegaie ‘ We ic calling, 
on you to be more disciplined pci haps 
lhan vou have ever been 

By running the convention so tightly 
howevei, the oigam/eis kit themselves 
open to charges of figging, Some of the 
400 anti-abortion anti-tRA delegates 
complained with a degicc of justice that 
they had not been given enough chance 
lo challenge or debate the many resolu¬ 
tions that came speeding by Debate could 
be shut olf by a simple majority vote, and 
since the pio-plan forces had a clear nu- 
lonty, they could stop debate any time 
they wanted --and many times they did 
Fven when dt hate was pei nutted op- 
pi nentsof the resolutions often had a hard 
lime getting hcaid I'hcy had to line up be- 
. hind one of eight mikes on the floor and 
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The Three “Hot Button” Issues 

Equal Rights Amendment. The tka slates succinctly 
■'Equality of iiehls under ihe law shall not be denied or 
abndged by the l imed States or by any state on account of 
sex So indisputable did that proposition seem that the 
amendment biee/cd through Congress in 1972 and was rat¬ 
ified by 55 suites But the last ihiee it needs ate the hardest 
to get None of the lemammg stales is a suic bet 

1 he stalling of t it \ is a tribute to its opponents' impas¬ 
sioned. well-oig.tiuzed campaign Some have tried to scale the public with e\- 
aggeiated wai rungs of legalized homosexual mai i tages unisex public toilets and 
other honois Mote restianted clitics have wondeted if the amendment is really 
necessary since womens lights (as well as men si .lie protected by the 14th 
Amendment At the vety least they claim the I lt\ would swamp already ovei- 
crowded comts and lead to more l jov eminent intei veil lion Until lallible judges 
sun ruling nobody would be suie whether women would have toseivc alongside 
men in miliiaiv combat oi wheihei the pavmerit ol alimony would be outlawed 
Advocates aiguc that a constitutional amendment would add force to the 
ihiust foi equal lights Women would hnd u easier lo challenge aichuic laws that 
in some stales put them at a disadvantage in suvh malteis as in lien la nee and 
propeiiy lights I hey also would he in a bcltei position to win law suits again-it 



Abortion. Tcininisls aie hi’hling lo keep fiom losing mote 
ground on ihe issue ol abut lion The l S Supreme ( ouri in 
197 t gave women the light to have an a hoi lion for any rea¬ 
son during Ihe lust ihiee months of pregnancy and laicr 
both ledeial and stare Medicaid funds were piovidcd for 
ihoxe who could not a (Ibid lo pav lot it Since then little 
has gone well loi the suppoiteis of nhoitinn 

Opposition groups have displayed suipiismg determi¬ 
nation organizational skills and political powei C (aiming that hie he foie hiith 
is no less life thev have convinced one politician allot .molhei to oppose aboi- 
tion oi at least ledeial funding loi it 

When ( ongiess passed a bill Iasi vcai eliminating Medicaid hinds for abor¬ 
tions the action was challenged m the courts last June the Supreme C ourt 
rtried that the ledeial (uivtinmcni is undci no constitutional obligation to 
linaiice abortions it the mothei s health is not in teopaidy f iftcen states have 
alsocut oil public I Uriels for the medical pioccduie and the ntimbei is hound lo 
glow Ihe I joust m confeiencc voted toiestoie that funding 

Impatient with ihe slow process ol geitmg an anti-alK>ilion conslittilional 
amendment thi out'll (. oneness Righi-to-l ifcis have [leisuadcd nine state leg- 
islatmes to vole lo convene a vonstiiutional vonvention 11 25 more states go along 
an unlikelv pioposilion Americas second conslitiUion.il convention will 
be held 

Lesbian Rights. Sexual piefeieiice the feminist euphe¬ 
mism for lesbian lights was not on the original agenda for 
Houston but undci the iules anv subject had to lie con¬ 
sult led if ten oi mote slate conventions asked foi it flit de¬ 
mand foi a lesbian lights piovision came thundeiing down 
from no fewer than lb stale conventions It was obviously 
a grass toots movement says I ciioie MvNeer who chaired 
the Vermont delegation and was one of the delegates who 
fell that lesbian lights is a civil liberlies issue mnppiopriute to the agenda ol a 
womens rights convention But in the inleiest of unity the less radical women 
persuaded themselves to pass the homosexual lights resolution 

It calls tor an end todisciimmation on (he basis of sex and directional pref¬ 
erence in child custody suits in housing, entplovmerit credit, public accom¬ 
modations liovci nmenl-lunded piojcds and the miliiaiv and m stale laws 
restricting pnvate sexual behavioi between consenting adults Recognizing 
that many women fcaied that the lesolution would hint chances fot passage of 
the IKA Aiizona Delegate Sue Dye explained It was a mallei ol sympathy 
even though it makes things moic vlilliculi politically Agieed Kentucky s Al- 
Iic Hixson, chairwoman of her delegation I his is a women s rights issue be¬ 
cause if any group of individuals is repressed it affects us all " The vote on the 
issue, said l iz ( ai penler head of l K \merica shove s how secure women have be¬ 
come l ive vcai s ago, it would have been impossible ’ 
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With delegates, former N.O.W. President Karen DeCrow halls passage of ERA resolution 

Otgamzei \ pin lined a ill u ipline I fml inti'n mule poll in nm\ might give then eveteetli lot 


no mallei how Iasi llies moved pio plan 
delegates often managed to gel iheie 
ahead ol ihem 1 leanoi I ampe an Iowa 
callle umehei. nt-\ei could gel lo the mike 
\ lo talk about the abornoi, plank I gtew 
] tip in a iuial aiea she said „nd I se 
1 nesei seen ans thing like this I guess sou 
lust have to ,isim out like a bulldog ansi 
’ lease no loom loi kindness 

i 

E ven some lemimsi ssmpathi/ers 
sseie uneass about how lumly the 
maioiits iiiletl 1 lealned all about 
pai lumentais pnveduie said 
Shaion lalbot but I nesei got to heal 
] the pis' Iannis side It souls fan that they 
I should get lo speak loo I msla I kiss ns 
editoi i'f Hi 'mini I ime a btmonthls deal 
| mg with ssoiking women said that bust- 
: nesswomen she knew thought the conven- 
! non ssas a rip-ofl besause it was so one- 
; sided 1 he I shnl hiigade picdommaled 
■ and that was unloitunaie I he t motional 


issues piedommaled ansi that too ssas 
mifsii lunate 

Aliei the sou lassntng aboition an- 
gis pio-famils delegates staged a Jem 
onstiation ansi helJ aloll giant coloi pits' 
togiaphs s'l a hoi led leiuses Shaking and 
ssss.pmg ons anti ahs'itisui ssomansi'ssl 
1 nevei thought tlies would some ts> this 
Itsimiidei' Said ans>ihei It will book! 
people next 

If the most emotional issue ssas aboi 
lion the Ihsti nissl was the sjuestism ol ho 
mosexual lights Mans delegates leaiesl 
that uislusion s't a plank sailing loi the 
ensl lo dissiimmatisin on the basis s'l sex¬ 
ual piefciense would dissiedit the sshols' 
nalis'nal plan m ihe eves ol the publis 
ansi t I'ngicxx l)ut mg the debate, Betts 
I nedan sslio bad long atguesl that en- 
ds'ismg lesbian tights ssoulsl hint the 
women s mstsemenl, lose ts> announce a 
change ttf heait As sstmeone who has 
giossn up m Mislelle \metica and has 


loved men —pel haps too well—I've had 
tumble with this issue But we must help ; 
women who are lesbians in their own 
s'lsil tights" , 

D orris Holmes. Georgia delegate 
and state strategist fot era 
wanted that it would be harder 
to pass the amendment in con- , 
servalive states if it is associated with 1 
the lesbian cause ‘Lesbianism has been | 
an albatross on the whstle movement since j 
the last centuiy it is an extra butden 
we do ns'l need Nonetheless, the plank | 
was appioved b\ neai 1\ as laige a ma- \ 
joniy as the othei resolutions Lesbians 
m the gallenes loaicd their approval ' 
Thank you sisters’ Pink and yellow ‘ 
balloons weie leleased with the message ; 
Wi \iu_ I VI its will Rt The Mississippi 
delegation which included six men who 
had been elected along with the women. * 
lose togethei turned their hacks on the 1 
podium and bowed then heads as if in 1 
pi tyu 

While the Houston s'onveiition was 
passing its National Plan of Action a 
caintciialK aett'ss town alliacled 11 000 . 
women men and childien into the As- 
lu'hall and 1 000 otheis had to wait out¬ 
side They had at used Itont lai and ncai 
aboaid chaileicd planes and dusts buses , 
t heei loi checi epithet loi epithet the 
pii'-tamils ' galheimg easily matched 
the aidoi ol its counleipatt in the Sam , 
Houston Coliseum and us iheloiic ssas i 
substantially giealei 

1 he eotimei utils sowed the concerns 
of laige numbers ol women land nicnt 
sslio have mslinctise and philosophical 
objections to abortion and homosexuality 
Some may agiee that homosexuals should 
not he disci immated against in |ohs oi 
housing and still diass the line at the no- , 
lion that homosexuality is a mere sexual 
prefeience. moialls neutral and not , 
damaging to childien C iiticssee thecon- • 
leience piogiam as leading to the eiosion 1 
of the family and lurthei blumng of male 
and female mles in a society whose stan- 
daids, they belicse have substantully de- > 
dined Many of the pio-fannly suppoiteis , 
aie religious fundamentalists whose views ' 
dense fiom a literal reading of the Bible 
Others aie not so dogmatic yet they ate | 
honestly concerned that what is consul- i 
eied progiess for women in certain re- ! 
spec is may turn out to be destructive in 
otheis If ntoie women continue to join j 
the woik foice. if more day caie centers ! 
are set up for their children, then what ! 
happens to a family siiuctuic alicady ! 
weakened by the pressures of American I 
life’Suicly they feel there is some price ; 
to be paid foi the shift of a woman into a 
man s world with a full set of her own 
entitlements 

There is also a question of tone Wom¬ 
en on both sides are repelled by what they 
consider to be the abstract unfeeling rhet¬ 
oric of the extremist opposition I’he pro- 
family people arc put off by some fem¬ 
inists who dismiss abortions as mere 



1 Pro- and anti-abortion delegates confront one another heatpdly on the conference floor 

j Opponents of the movement also emerged heaitened, and they ate not about logo away 
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I bodily functions They are equally unset- 
tied by the pervasive bias of the women s 
i movement toward Big Government Pio- 
family forces would rather rely on the pri¬ 
vate sector and their own initiative—that 
would furnish moie positive proof that 
women have finally arrived in America 
I heir chief philosophei was Phyllis 
Schlafly. who may run against Illinois 
Senator C harles Peiev in the Republican 
primary next year The l qual Rights 
proponents," she chaiged "want to te- 
, construct us into a gendci-fiee society so 
1 theies no difference between men and 
1 women I don't think babies need iwoscv 
neutial patents 1 think, they need a fa¬ 
ther and a mothei ' 

The same theme was sounded sev- 
etal decibels highei, by Clay Smothers a 
black Texas slate leprcsentalive 1 have 
1 enough civil lights to choke a hungiy goal 
I ask fot public lights Mr Caitei 1 ask 
, foi victoiy over perveits of this counliv 
I want a light to segregate my tamily liom 
these mtsliis and (xirccrts A him was 
shown of Anita Hi vant cndoismg the pio- 
lanuly movement and Rc'gei Redfoid ol 
Aikansas explained lhai he had been a 
homosexual foi 2b veais until he was 
nnallv saved The loid lesus t hust is 
the onlv one who can dclivei vou tiom 
homosexualitv 

• Oblivious to the icpiimands liotn the 
olhci side of I louston ihc \V omen s C on- 
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fcrence kept up its brisk pace Only on 
the last day did the women begin to show 
understandable signs of fatigue and shoit 
temper The final resolution proposed cre¬ 
ating a Cabinet-level department to deal 
with women s issues Some delegates ob 
jected that the position would ghettoize 
feminist concerns in one department and 
take the piessuie off other areas of Gov- 
1 eminent The resolution was the first and 
| the last to be disapptoved With that the 
; meeting adjourned in boisterous disarray 

i 

H ome fiom Houston, the women 
now plunge into the demanding 
area of legislative politics White 
House Aide Midge C ostan/a and 
I nearly 50 women fiom the 1 edeial Gov¬ 
ernment who wete m Houston will meet 
with President C alter within the next two 
weeks to discuss the convention Confer¬ 
ence commissioners will spend the next 
l seveial months woiking out the language 
i for proposed legislation then icpoit to 
both houses ol C ongiess and to C aitet by 
Maich 21 on the icsolutions adopted and 
| the action they want taken Aftei that the 
President is to make his recommendations 
to ( ongiess by July 19 

Although the Piesident is committed 
to the women s movement and its goals 
i he is also a tisc.il moderate and the 
Houston conference called foi help fiom 
; Washington on a daggering scale Con¬ 


gress will be cool to such costly items as 
the request for the Government to hank- 
j toll more 'cornpiehensive nonsexist, 

■ quality child-cate and developmental pro- 
i grams,' shelters foi batteied wives and 
1 new plans for training poor working wom- 
, en and women on welfare * Moreover, 
j considering the shaky slate of the Social 

Security systems finances, housewives 
i piobalily will not receive benetits unless 
a wav is devised to have them pav Social 
! Socuiiiv taxes 

I Yet main olhci items on the worn 
; en s agenda face In ightci prospects large- 
l ly because t ongiess lias already been con¬ 
sidering them I wo veisions of a bill that 
1 would piotect laiie victims fiom inquiries 
! into then sexual histones aie vuriently 
in committee as ate House and Senate 
I bills that would set up counseling and em- 
• ployment seivices for widowed or di- 

■ voiced women who have lost then source 
! of income 1 uilhei, the l Inlet Abuse Pre- 
i venuon and 1 reatment Act of 1974 has 
| been tenewed with a new apptopiiJlion 
' of S25 million foi the fiscal vest and with 
! the definition of child abuse hioudened 
| to include ' sexual exploitation 

Recause the women s major goal is 

i 

j ' \V tshtnploii I-, now s|H_nJmR lourhlv M S lullion 
a vi.H on t.hilJ t-cUt hul iict-ordnip lo (lie tklolK’i 
1 issue of Pnntu Inunsr ihi losI inukl lump lo . 1 1 
i must V*5 billion anmulls il ill iht wjslit*. ■ >1 lImIlI 
j cart .KiivislstiicjtiantLil 
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First Ladies Out Front 

O l all the sights it* emeigc from the National Women s 
( onfeience perhaps none was moie compelling than 
the panoply of thice I ust 1 aches ol the U S all pieusely 
coified dressed with impeccable conservatism ankles neat¬ 
ly mssed sitting side by side at the opening session in the 
Sam Houston Coliseum to piomote the l qual Rights 
Amendment ‘ We don l 
kxik like bomb thiowers 
and we don’t think like 
thateilher said Lady Bud 
Johnson Yet theie they 
were Lyndon Johnson s 
widow Belly lord and 
Rosalynn C arter 

They stood witness for 
the IRA befoie all the de¬ 
bates, negotiations and bal¬ 
lots got under way How 
did they feel after the votes 
weie in"’ TlMl C orrespon- -” 



Rosalynn Carter, Betty Ford and Lady Bird Johnson at conference 

Lyndon would be welcoming alt this ihan/te 


dent Bonnie Angelo went 
to each for answers 

Tor Lady Bird John 
son, joining the women's movement was a new commit¬ 
ment "People whom ( respect and believe in and like weie 
part of it," she said later from her ranch in Johnson C ily. 
Texas " Particularly my two daughters -they thought it was 
right " How would l yndon have taken it all’’ Replied Lady 
Bird In one of his last speeches, Lyndon said. Change is 
not our enemy " I believe he would be welcoming all this ' 

At the Folds home in Palm Springs, Calif Betty Ford 


said she endorsed all ihc planks appiovcd In the Women s 
Conleierive including the mosi controversial ones 1 am 
broad-minded ' she said I know I will be criticized for it 
but I have to lie honest I know that there is a problem foi les 
bians for homosexuals Its not then fault that they happen 
u> be born with different genes and they shouldn t be dis¬ 
criminated against I am not for abortion on demand, hut 
m many cases it is nccessaiy - rape, incest and othets I his 
thing of not providing money for the pool you have to 

„take their pioblems into 
'consideration 
i Back at the White 
House, Rosalynn ( aitci 
.'•spoke in tenns that weie 
generally upbeat but crit 
ical ol some paiticulais 1 
do not necessanly agree 
with all of the recommen¬ 
dations said she The 
1 RA is important to me My 
only reservation is that 
some of the more eonlio 
veisial issues have been 
mistakenly identified wuh 
the amendment And these 
issues have ahsolutelv no 
iclexance to the IRA Rosalynn did not speofv those is¬ 
sues. though it would be safe to single out ahotlion and les¬ 
bian rights as two of the most prominent Still she said it 
was a historic meeting We demonsitaied that women aie 
united in their pui pose of achieving equal oppoitumlies 
What next’ Lady Bud Johnson summed it up If I 
were an elected official, I would take due note ol their ear¬ 
nestness then enthusiasm- and then numbers ' 
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passage of ihe I RA. their immediate tar- j 
get foi political action is not Cong less blit i 
the state legislatuies 1 hiec mine of them i 
must approve the amendment befoie the | 
time limit lor ratification expires m 16 > 
months Meanwhile thiee slates have at- , 
tempted to icsund then latifications. 
though it remains unclear legally wheth- 1 
er they will he counted in the yea 01 nay j 
column f’lospects for approval appear i 
best m Illinois, Florida. North Carolina | 
and Viiginia Since the economic boycott 1 
by pro l RA forces is costing C hicago SI S 
million in lost convention business, lead¬ 
ers of the t iiok County llemoeiaiie ma 
dune aie pressuring stale legislators fiom \ 
the city to back IK\ Lather this vear , 
the Illinois Icgislatuie lejected the mea 
sure hy six voles In Florida and Noith , 
C aiolma it was defeated by only two In 
Viipmta. the tally was even closer with 
[ K \ stalled one vote slioi t of passage i 
While the boycott squeeze is being ap- ! 
plied to Atlanta. Miami New Orleans 
I as Vegas and othei convention cities 
llt\ advocates will also tiy some gentle i 
pci suasion to win suppoit in conservative 
rural areas [ rz Carpenter ol lit America 1 
even plans to dispatch a pro-IRA hum ■ 
wile Irom Minnesota whom she mil at . 
Fh luston to spicad the gospel to rural 
I women in Ocorgia Savs Carpcntei If | 

' anybvidv s a full partner m this life it's a 
l farmer s wife And vet she doesn t have a 
! clear right of inheritance to that farm 
i This chicken picket can explain how the 
! F.IIA can help 

i Fhe I It A forces will also icceivc moie 
I aid fiom black women with whom new al 
| bailees were loiged at Houston to explain 
| the amendment lo black politicians If leg 
] islaiors don t see Ihe light on IRA they 
I may get the gate at the jx'Ils -or so the 
feminists hope I he National Women s 1 
I Political ( auctis, the political aim of the ■ 
1 women s lights movement lsiaismgmon- 
] ey and winking to defeat anti IRA leg- 
, islatois Name ol the I'peiaiion Ihiow 
the Rascals Out 

, Women will be piessmgon many olh • 
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Bella Abzug watching over her brood 

V/W/rmi/'V < onsidetahlv lot the oi i uston 


u fionts In Kentucky dOwomen sgioups 
aie woiking on an agenda that includes 
opening state-supported shelters tor bat¬ 
tered wives .mU piovidmg counseling lor 
rape victims and widowed oi divorced 
homemakers Massachusetts women are 
battling, legislative attempts tociit oil stale 
funding foi Medicaid aboilions while m 
California the slate womens lawveis as¬ 
soc lation is pushing a bill to limit the exti a 
points that veieuns automatically icecivc 
on civil seivice lesis which womens 
groups claim aie a luinei to ci|ual cm 
t>loymem opportunities 

T hese women will get high-level 
help fiom the wives and daughters 
of powerful politicians Ihe fem¬ 
inist crusade has lately leciuitcd 
mans of them and they weieal Houston 
in l.uge numbeis C ynihu Fiakei daugh- 
tei of Senate Minonty 1 cadei Hovvaid 
Hakei was a delegate at laige Cecilia ; 
Apodaca wifeol theCnncinoi was a del¬ 
egate ftoin New Mexico Ihe West Vn- i 



ginia delegation included Shaton Rocke- 
fellet the Governor's wife At Houston 
Flelcn Milltken, wife of Michigan's Gov¬ 
ernor declared herself "a newly pro¬ 
claimed feminist- I used lo think it was 
a had notion 

Most significant the Houston confer¬ 
ence was a clash couise in practical pol¬ 
itics that will make many of the partic¬ 
ipants more effective in IocjI causes Says 
New York Delegate Patricia Bailey 'We 
learned the ropes of the political process 
how it works how u happens I saw that 
the people who weic getting things done 
weien t the loudest F he women who vveie 
moie effective were verv quietly coming 
ioutlet to people to gel then support 
Now adds Bailey an ardent pu>-plan 
Feminist, we ate coming back to the 
giass-umis level and we are going to say 
lo out elected officials that unless you hs- 
len to out demands we .tie going to get 
von out of office 

W hatevet their divisions and disputes 
or, the big political issues there are cer¬ 
tain things that women ol left light and 
center aidentlv suppoit 1 ven those who 
d ' not consider themselves lennmsls are 
unwiMing lo accept unequal treatment un¬ 
der tin law and moii and more will light 
all disc i limitation against them I lie 
banker who reltiscs moitgaites to women 
or tile busmi ssmun who consistently ic- 
jesis women who apply Un management 
lobs stands to mem not only women s 
wiath but also a lawsuit 

Repoits I IMF \tl.mta Biiieau t hicf 
Rudolph Rauch I ven ills ullia-conser- 
vatives have got much out ol Houston 
1 hcv too die oil the maicli as nevu be¬ 
fore 1 he issues that divide (hi two gioups 
aie impoiumi hut the tiling that hinds 
them is then commitment to militant ac 
lion Houston taught all women that the 
woi Id can hi compelled lo watch 

t citdinly Washington and the whole 
nation aie watching the leaders of this m- 
cieasmgly vocal majonty As was echoed 
many times in Houston, it is a pat lieu 
lai ly exciting time to he a woman ■ 


| Voices in Passing 

i 7 hirntyhaut the Sauonal U omen i Con- 
! /creme Houston hummed with talk —piths 
j and pompous funny and iiitunatiiiy ot - 
laaonalls memorable Samples 

( ► Mdigaiet C Midge') Costanza public 
I liaison aide to Jimmy Cutlet I fell more 
' important being a woman than being an 
i assistant to the President 
! ► I iz Carpenter former press secretary 
i to Lady Bird Johnson at a fund laiser 
I foi the Equal Rights Amendment slid 
| thiee votes shy of passage If I die don t 
send Downs lust send thtee more states " 
i ► Gloria Stemem, feminist fatale at a 


ptess conleieiice with black Hispanic 
Asian and native American (Indian and 
Alaskan) women ‘ I m so glad lo be here 
- a token 

► Jean King chairwoman of Michigan s 
delegation ' When we got to the hotel the 
bellhop said Hello, women I said You 
have just doubled youi tip 

► Karen DeCiow ex-president National 
Organization lor Women I verybody 
was saving ‘Why do we have to go 
through C arter to the C ongiess ’ We could 
he the Congress 

► Velma f^nce Nebiaska delegate ‘ If i 
were asked to confine my comments lo 
one sentence I would say Wake up, 
America, to the forces at work lo destroy 
youi family life the private enterprise sys¬ 


tem and eveiything you hold dear as a 
C hiistun 

► A male tiavclmg salesman crammed 
into an elevator with delegates ‘What are 
all you git Is doing m town’’ Shopping' 

► Bella Abzug continence chairwoman 
when asked whv theie weie not mine el¬ 
derly women on hand ‘Some of us arc 
oldei than we look 

► Barbara Jot dan. Texas C ongresswom- 
an and keynote speaket aftei a glowing 
intioduciion by I yndor. Johnson's widow 

Thank you all of you, and thank you 
Lady Bud Johnson foi an introduction 
of which I am woi thy 

► Houston cab dmer 1 never seen so 
many women in one place in my life Flow 
come then husbands let them come ’' 
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Don’t just 
admire Dimple 

enjoy it. 
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This month witnesses the birth of 

the supersonic transport era in^Asia with the 
introduction of Singapore Airlines’ regular 
Concorde service — the first-ever between 
Singapore, Bahrain and London* 

SIA’s new Concorde service, the 
most notable highlight in this, the 
‘ 30th anniversary year of the airline, 
marks yet another passenger 
service first for SLA. And . 
positions SIA as the third airline in the 
world to operate supersonic aircraft. 

SINGAPORE A/fHJNES iMJ 


^operated in association vpth British Airway 


i GOES SUPERSONK 


Out of every 10 German Mercedes-Benz drivers who 
sold their cars in 1976,9 bought another Mercedes-Benz. 
Do the Germans lack fantasy? 
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The FBI's COINTELPRO files lie open for public scrutiny In Washington 

FBI Dirty Tricks 

52.648 page\ of had news 


C OIN 111 PRi > The name ltxell sounds 
Orwellian 1 he laic I I dgai Hoover's 
aides invented the ucionvm in 1956 It 
siiu>d for C ounlei intelligence Program, a 
xicicl often illegal I ill campaign of sur 
\cillunec and sabotage against a wide va- 
nely of right- and left-wing groups in¬ 
cluding the ku Klux Man the Black 
Panthers and the I air Play lot C uba Com¬ 
mittee Not until 1971 a yeat befoie his 
death, did Hoover alarmed by the thieat 
of exposure, suspend the program The 
Senate Select C ommittee on Intelligence 
exposed the full scope of OXNlf 1 PROs 
partly unconstitutional mission in 1975 
hut only last week did the full extent of 
ihe tin's duty tricks become public Re¬ 
tainers fiom eight news oigani/ations, 
who had demanded to see the tiles undei 
the l-iecdom of Information Act, forced 
the lelease of 52,648 pages of material 
Among the fin actions revealed in the 
hnhei to secret tiles 

► Prostitutes were recruited in 1961 to 
bail sex traps for the leaders of the Tan 
Play for Cuba Committee, a pio-Castio 
gioup The rut's New Yoik office sent a 
memo to Hoovei suggesting a seneme to 
have a committee leader “picked up on 
local charges in the event he places him¬ 
self in a compromising position ” 

► The infiltration of an infoimani into 
the top post of the United (Clans of Amer¬ 
ica, then laigest of several major Ku Klux 
Klan organizations, was seriously consid¬ 
ered in 1967 The plan was to organize a 
revolt against Imperial Wizard Robert 
Shelton at a Klonvocation and replace 
him with an TBl informant The bureau 
finally decided it already had sufficiently 
penetrated the Klan 

► The FBI tried to disrupt the Students 
for a Democratic Society at the height of 


ihe Viet Nam Wai by printing anti-sns 
newsletters in the names ot fictitious lad- 
ical and right-wing gioups and distribut¬ 
ing them on college campuses One leaf¬ 
let circulated in 19(i 7 showed the laces of 
fom Princeton Sirs leaders over sketches 
of monkeys' bodies with the caption 
Princeton is not 1 he Planet of the 
Apes 

While theie was plenty of sordid lead¬ 
ing mallei in the huge <uc hives that 
weie opened to the public, an additional 
16.000 pages of toismi’Ki) files have 
been withheld on the giound that their 
idease would leopaidize I HI investiga¬ 
tive techniques oi informants That ma- 
I lertal too contains some highly inerim- 
| mating documents concerning buieau 
i activities 

| For example. 1 imi has learned that 
the t HI used a convicted holdup man as 
an infoimani to penetrate the Ku Klux 
j Klan and investigate the 1963 murder of 
| Black Civil Rights l.eadei Medgar Iv- 
! ers Ihe infoimani kidnaped a suspected 
I Klan leader, bound him hand and foot 
I and then interrogated him at pistol point 
I at a lonely farm to extract an account of 
| the crime But laigely because such ev- 
| idence was obtained under duress, and 
therefore is inadmissible in court the 
Government was nevei able to get a con¬ 
viction in the Lvers case 

Another still suppressed section of 
the files reveals that in the early 1970s 
the leadership of the Black Panthers was 
so riddled with FBI informants that the 
bureau virtually tan the organization 
Some of the informants viewed their as¬ 
sociation with the FBI as a license to plun¬ 
der Black Panther tunds and slash away 
small fortunes before the treasury was 
drained ■ 


Fueling Up 
For Winter 

Even if it \s another cold one. 
the U S is ready 

M unsmgwear Inc of Minneapolis in- 
ueased us production of men's long 
underweai this year by 50' < — and still has 
oideis foi mote waim snugglics than it 
can make Big-city grocery slotes are sell¬ 
ing boxes of coal fin the first time in years 
T lannel sheets aie in demand as Christ¬ 
mas gifts The ten I azarus Department 
Stoies m Ohio and Indiana are selling 
electiic blankets at a fast pace Says Laz¬ 
arus Vue Ptesideni l conard Daloia 
I oiks haven't forgotten last yeai ' 

Neither have the nation x utilities and 
industries They have taken a vanety of 
steps to avoid the fuel shoitagex. plant 
closings and transportation tie-ups that 
made the butcily cold wintci of 1976 77 
a national haidship to remember -and to 
learn fiom Utilities have increased then 
storage capacity for natural gas the South 
Jersey Gas Co for example this sum¬ 
mer added I 2 billion cu ft , an increase 
of 10'. New York's Consolidated 1 di- 
xon C o has arranged to buv synthetic gas 
as a backup in case pipeline deliveries of 
nutuial gas from Texas piove insufficient 
Many utilities say they can handle a win- 
tei 10'i colder than noimal with almost 
noseivice reductions 

I ven il there aie xeivice cutotls, 
Noithein utilities figuie the dcptivuiions 
would be limited to those indusliial cus¬ 
tomers who can readilv switch to othei 
fuel This yeai theie aie mote companies 
with backup sources Intel national Hai- 
vestet foi example has successfully 
di died its ow n gas wells in < )hio 

L ast yeai coal sloied in railroad cars 
and silos froze into lumps that weie 
too big to use Nevei again vow the peo¬ 
ple at C hessie System the nation x larg¬ 
est coal haulei C hessie has built ihiee 
galloping Gerties’ huge steel vibiaiing 
tingeis that loosen coal in one cat eveiy 
thiee minutes Other railroads now have 
snnilai contraptions lo ieduce ihe pos¬ 
sible impact of a thicatened United Mule 
Workers strike, indiixtnex and utilities 
increased their coal inventories during 
the autumn months 

I he most important and unpredict¬ 
able factoi, of couise is the wealhei it¬ 
self New 1 ngland has had an unseason¬ 
ably warm November, while last yeai s 
was ‘ the coldest in 10 vears ' savx the 
New Ingland T-uel Institutes Charles 
Burkhardt Unfortunately, that help may 
be ending 1-xperts at the U S National 
Weather Service reckon that the odds are 
4 to 3 that the nation s Noitheaslcrn quar¬ 
ter will be coldei than normal ihiough 
January But for the Western half of the 
nation, above-normal temperatures arc 
predicted--at the same odds ■ 
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Doublespeaking 

Telling it like it isn t 

O ut of the mouths of hurcauci ats. lan¬ 
guage is fix) ollen used lo obfuscate 
rathei than communicate But not with 
impumts I or the past six years, the Na¬ 
tional Council of Teachers of 1 nglish 
< ommiltee on Public fXiuhlespeuk has 
ptesented ft "dishonotable mention' to a 
paiticiilaily offensive official utterance 
I ast week the committee singled out the 
Pentagon fot teinung the neution bomb 
which kills evciy living ciealure within 
its reach hut leaves physical structures un- 
haimed a ladtatiou enhancement weap¬ 
on The Defense Depailrnent did not 


send a representative to accept the award, 
but it did designate Army Colonel Jack 
Munsey as "doublespeak person" to re¬ 
spond to numerous inquiries Said he 
“The particular term accurately describes 
that weapon What can 1 say except I m 
sorry they don't like it 0 And I m not sure 
I'm even that sony 

Runners-up in the council's double¬ 
speak competition 

► W hue House Press Secretary Jody Pow¬ 
ell for stonewalling on questions about 
the lias covetl payments to Jordan's 
King Hussein with the statement. ’By 
definition, any comment would he a con¬ 
tradiction in terms since the operation in 
question would no longer be secret 

► The ( ia itself, loi conducting experi¬ 
ments in brainwashing and behavior con¬ 


trol under the cover of an organization 
titled "the Society for Investigation of Hu¬ 
man Ecology ” 

► Health. Education and Welfare Secre¬ 
tary Joseph C'alifano. who advertised fot 
"an extremely confidential personal as¬ 
sistant responsible for managing, pet- 
fornung and supervising woik related to 
the operation of the Secretary’s kitchen 
and eating area " As it happens he was 
looking for a chef 

Teachets ate capable of doublespeak 
too During last week s award ceremony 
a spokesman foi the awai d committee was 
asked to define doublespeak It s an um¬ 
brella term," he replied aflei an awkward 
silence "a high-level abstraction to de 
sciibe pernicious use of language' At 
least he winced as he said it ■ 


The Presidency Hugh Sidey 


Trying to Regulate the Regulators 




Regulaliori.s should hi- us simple anti ch-ur as possibil¬ 
ities should adiu-ve legislalne goals effetlis-elv and effhieiil- 
ly I'liev should no! impose unnecessary bin dens on the econ¬ 
omy, on individuals, on puhlii m pm-ate organizations. or on 
stole and I ill al governments 

T hat unusually stiaiglitlorward passage of governmental 
prose, printed in the federal Register a few days ago, is 
a declaration of intent hy Jimmy C artci It is the pieamble to 
a presidential older he hopes to issue before the end of the 
veai 1 01 those who dwell m the woild of ted tape which is 
most of Amciica the woids shone like 
diamonds in a mountain of slag The : , , 

wisdom rivaled that of Solomon 

Geotgtu s A hailes Henson had he 
lead this, would have wept lot 2k 
years he manufactured Red I ox den¬ 
ims 1 hen one day came a ruling Horn 
the Ecdeial Trade C ommission since 
his denims did not have any red fox fur 
in them, he could no longei use the 
name 1 hmk of the joy (. artci s sensi¬ 
ble proclamation would have biought 
to the parsimonious New Hampshirite 
who had to spend $26 23 in postage to 
mail the bulky foi ms fot a license renewal for his small radio 
station I’uy the dislicss the Carter doctrine will cause the 
Occupational Safely and Health Administration buieauciat 
who propounded the 39-word, single-sentence definition of 
[Ml 1 hat poilion of a means of egress which is sepaiated 
Irom all other spaces of the building m structure by construc¬ 
tion or equipment as requued in this subpart to provide a pro¬ 
tected way ol travel lo the exit discharge 

And, suiely, had the folks at the Bureau of 1 and Man¬ 
agement known about the new dictum, they never would 
have issued 155 pages of requirements, including 23 fold-out 
diagiams for fue equipment to be purchased for two bureau 
pickup trucks I he low bid was $31.000. an estimated $8,000 
for the equipment and the test foi processing the tegulauons 
Carter's campaign to force Government rulcmakers to 
think before they promulgate may not be the moral equiv¬ 
alent of war, but if he wins a few skirmishes he will be bless¬ 
ed frt>m Bangor to Chula Vista 


f-red J 1 ineiv ducctoi of the ledt-inl Regisiei looks 
ovet his desk each day at a 15-ft shelf containing /3 000 
pages of the ( ode of hederal Regulation I hcie aie millions 
of entries, new itiles for file in these United Stales It grows 
as much as 5 000 pages a veai I mery h.ts slutted a school 
fot the tide writers He is trying to make the language at 
least understandable He illustrates the problem with a pui- 
able It is like the two fellows in the hot ait balloon who 
get lost in a cloud and emeigmg call down to a man on the 
ground. ‘Where aie we’ 1 he fellow calls hack In a hot an 
ballixw The answer, like a lot ol regulations is absolutely 
accurate but totally useless 

Wayne Ciianquist and Stanley 
Morris at the Office of Management 
and Budget aie guiding t arlet s cam¬ 
paign They drafted the presidential 
proclamation In a few weeks they will 
present Carter with a final dtafl ol an 
Executive older to all federal agencies 
and departments 

I'he next task will be to pump the 
older through the governmental circu¬ 
latory system Part of the problem is 
that the prolifeiation of rules often 
takes place in the depths of the bureau¬ 
cracy. not at the top A program chief hears a complaint and 
summons a committee, which calls in lawyeis New tegula- 
tions aie drafted, then sent to a boss who approves them The 
regulations ate printed, sent to the held, and one morning a 
federal authority is insisting—to take actual cases -that ice 
cannot he added to drinking water chickens cannot be pro¬ 
cessed in rooms with tile floors, fire extinguishes arc to be 
lowered 6 in , and cow boys must work within 5 mm ride of a 
toilet The reasons for, and meanings of, the regulations have 
been lost some whet e between Washington and Pocatello 
At the very heart of the issue is the attitude of the thou¬ 
sands of people who concoct and enforce the Government 
rules The best of the buieaucratic breed talk sincerely of 
tiansforming regulators from cops who are out to punish of¬ 
fenders to public servants who help citizens solve their prob¬ 
lems After all it was partly a rejection of oppressive, ex¬ 
pensive regulation by far-off authorities that led to the 
creation of this country 201 yeais ago 
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The United States 




Helping the Handicapped 


Without crippling institutions 

So otherwise qualified handicapped 
individual in the United State*. shall 
solelv hy reason of his handuap he ex 
1 1udedfiow participation in he denied the 
benefits of ot he suhjeited to distnnnna- 
non unde’ any program or aitiviry recciv 
inn Federalfinanitalassistance 

T ranslated that key passage of the 197J 
Rehabilitation Act means that even¬ 
tually eiiy halls couithouses museums 
subways, libraries, schools universities 
and man> other institutions that icly even 
paitlv on funding from Washington must 
lie aceessible to people with physical dis¬ 
abilities pailiculaily those in uhcel- 
i haus Ramps must be built and elevu- 
101 s provided dooiwuvs must he widened 
10 at least 12 in (he height of a gieat 
many toilets, pay telephones and d«xu 
knobs must be adjusted Congress passed 
the law foui veals ago but not until last 
\p'il did the Department ol Health l-d- 
ucalion and Welfaie alter intense lobby¬ 
ing by groups lepiescnling the handi¬ 
capped issue regulations spelling out 
what the law will rei|uue in practice 

1(1 w has ordered all the institutions 
.Mound the eountrv that it touches to file 
plans by nest week showing how they in¬ 
tend to comply with the new icgulalions 
! he Architectural and [ lansportation 
haulers C ompliance Board, responsible 
loi enforcing building-access icquiie- 
rnents has been accepting complaints foi 
the past two yeais hut so fai has issued 
• ■illy two fotrnal citations of violation 
inoth of them against federal agencies) 

1 nst i inti ins not federally funded have un¬ 
til 1980io bung then buildings constiuct- 
ed before 197.1 into compliance 

Confionted with the new guidelines 


t v 


and deadlines officials at institutions 
large and small, public and private, are 
worrying that the cost of compliance mav 
in many cases be prohibitive In Rudd 
Iowa town leaders liguie that it could cost 
thousands of dollais to do the necessaiv 
renovation in the local library which te- 
ccives only $2 000 m federal funds each 
yeai The library was built for $16,000 
ten years ago, and none of Rudd s 429 cit¬ 
izens is confined to a whcelchau 

Under the law many public transpor¬ 
tation systems will have to be refitted to 
accommodate the handicapped In I lori- 
da, the depailmcnt of transposition is 
taking issue with the federal lequircmcm 
that all buses must evenluallv have tamps 
oi hydiaulic lifts for w heelchaus I'lte de¬ 
part merits operations manager David 
Duffy, does not think the so-called itans- 
bus system is adequate for disabled pas¬ 
sengers He piefeis specially constructed 
vans which already pmvide door-to-door 
service in Dade ( cumiv for mote than 800 
people a day, hut he expects that the high 
cost of the lianshuses las much as $50 000 
mole than a tegular bus) will hall the ex¬ 
pansion of the special van service Still 
the lianshuses will scan be intioduccd m 
one of the nation slaigesl public transpor¬ 
tation systems the Southern < alifotma 
Rapid 1 tansit District in Los Angeles 
Imiveisities feai that they stand to 
pay the biggest price to accommodate the 
handicapped They atgue that with ovei- 
head up endowments down and public 
money mcicasinglv hmd to conic b\ they 
can least afford Ihe added costs Duke 
University Business Manage! James I len- 
deison complains that federal guidelines 
are as vague as they aie numerous Who 
can liguie out what icasonable accom- 




A disabled student and friend using ramp at the University of Texas at Austin 

' Who can figure out what ‘reasonable accommodations' and ‘undue hardships’ mean 9 ' 


Specially equipped bus during test run 

■I loin'-o\eidue and iosth h/i millions 

modal ions and undue h.u dships" mean ’ 
We ate at our wits end in deciding what 
to dc' Duke estimates it would cost $1 
million to make eveiv building on ns hil¬ 
ly campus accessible Says liedeiick 
I oid executive vice piesidenl and iiea 
suier ol Puidue ‘ III vv wines hundreds 
of pages of icgulalions and in very tine 
punt 1 he question is (low in the world 
can you realistically implement them ’ 

P .m ol the answei may he that the in¬ 
stitutions will ha\e lo lx: nunc sen¬ 
sible and imaginative m then attempts 
to comply In then ncai panic to obey 
the regulations some cntciprises have 
been guiltv ol compliatice overkill A C al 
■ forma turn spent $40000 loweimg all Us 
drinking fountains when ihc installation 
of paper-cup dispensers al a cost of $1 60 
lot each fountain would probably have 
hi ought the building mtoconipliancc 1 he 
University of lexas put an elevatc'i foi 
vvheelchuiis into the student union at a 
cost of $17 000 - then discovered that the 
eUvaloi was text small for a passenger in 
i a whcelchau plus an attendant 
I Common sense and model a lion are 
also inquired on the purl of tile tiovem- 
ment officials chaiged with making the 
I regulations woik The Rehabilitation \ct 
: was long overdue when it was passed and 
though a costlv mcusuic foi all taxpav 
ers it is potentially a gieat Ixion I" the 
1 46 million handicapped people m the 1 S 
Bui in the months ahead then* will have 
to lie numerous clarifications and nuxli 
licutionsof the 111 W guidelines and other 
fcdcial agencies still have to publish then 
own requirements under the law As the 
regulations are delined and retined the 
spurt of the law will he moic impoit.ml 
than the Ictlei Overzculous enfoicement 
could drive well meaning institutions to 
distraction, if not out of business, and thus 
handicap society as a whole ■ 
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Air France and British Airways Concordes taxiing to their gates after inaugural commercial flights to New York 


Smooth Landing 
For the Birds 

The SST bites the Big Apple 

A ir Fiance 1 light 001 sliced thiough ihe 
morning must i'he apptoach and 
landing were loud enough to diown out 
the protests of 15 pickets forlornly shoui- 
mg ' Slop the SSI' ' by an expressway ramp 
outside the terminal, but the noise level 
wins a comfortable 14 decibels below the 
limit set by the I cdctul Aviation Admin¬ 
istration Moments euiliu a Boeing 707 
had registered slightly loudei on a lon¬ 
line approach Two minutes and hve sec¬ 
onds aflei Might 001 landed Biitish An 
ways Might 171 touched down Ihe two 
Conandes (hen taxied to the teirmnal 
in a kind of victoiy parade cciebiatmg 
the inauguration of supersonic an 


scivice between l urope and New Yotk 
The Anglo-1 rench jet has been fly¬ 
ing into Washington s Dulles Internation¬ 
al Air poll for a yeai and a half, but New 
Yenk had been closed to the plane undei 
the ptcssuic of local civic groups and pol¬ 
iticians who argued it was too noisy I he 
last bairiei fell Oct 17 when the U S Su¬ 
preme C oml denied the Bolt Authority s 
lequest to extend the ban 

With a ci uisiiig speed of I 340 m p h 
Ihe Concoide whisks acioss the -\tlantic 
m thiee houis anil 25 minutes liom I on- 
don, hve minutes longei from Pans which 
is nearly three hours lastei than subsonic 
Havel The fare is 20'' highei than icg 
ulai hist class and appaiently well 
woith it to globetrotting business exec¬ 
utives I he Concorde also does much to 
ease that bane of long-distance an travel 
jet lag Besides said one investment bank¬ 
et We can leave London at II 15 a m 
amve in New York at 10 a m and be at 


woik in Manhattan the same morning 
While the Concorde goes thiough a 
16-month dial period of daily flights into 
Kennedy both an lines are looking for 
uthci host cities last ycai British Air¬ 
ways lost $25 million and Air i ranee $44 
million opeiating then Concordes "In 
bleak even BA would have to keep each 
of its live < oncoides in the ail 7 1 horns 
a clay with 60 ' to 70‘, passcngei loads 
(his yeai Right now the C oncoides ate 
logging about half that much flight lime 
BA now is negotiating vvnh Biamtf In¬ 
tel national to leave the plane lot flights 
between Washington and Dallas a final 
link m an international oil mute to the 
Middle l ad So concerned weic \ti 
I lance pilots about the C oiicotdc v lututc 
that they voted to keep living (lie plane 
lhis week even while giomidmg all otlici 
flights m a sinke The t oncoidc they 
allowed meiitcd an exceptional ag'c'i- 
ment duiing its aitical New Y oik lesi ■ 


Bruce’s Bowl 

I n what sense ate W heaties the 
break lasts ofc ham pious ’ Dosiioits 
heioes owe their success to a lifetime 
diet of the ceieal ’ Or is it meicly that 
the folks at Clenetal Mills pay the stats 
local then flakv product toi the cam- 
eias’ Those weighty questions weie 
faced squarely last week b\ Olympic De 
eathlon Medalist Biuce Jenncr, who does 


w 





eommeicials foi the ceieal and whose pic line appeals 
on the bov San i lancisco Distiiet Atiomev Joseph 
I reitas slapped Cicneral Mills with a tiulh-m- 
advciusmg suit charging that Jennei s Whe.it- 
tes ads falsely implv a causal connection be¬ 
tween his taste m bteakfast food and his 
athletic piowess 

We question the null ilional claims of a 
lot ol these ccieals said i reitas whose pios- 
ccutor v otliee handles consumei baud com 
plaints I hat coupled with what apt>eais 

to us u be 
misleading ads 
which encoui- 
age kids lo believe 
that a produc. will 
somehow make them 
champion athletes led us 
to take action ’ I reitas' suit 
demanded proof that Jenner really eats 
the ceieal and that he had done so since 
childhood ' I like Whealles, and I eat 
them two or thiee times a week,' ic- 
torted an indignant Jenner at a press con¬ 
ference organized by General Mills 
‘When you’te a hero to young kids" he 
added gravely, ‘they re going to take what 
you say seriously " 

The next day, Freitas said he might 
well drop the suit lamely explaining it 
had been a “case of overzealousness 
by a member of my staff Its tough 
to go up against a champion- -and a 
Wheaties eater, at that 
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All the way 

to the U.S.A. 
NONSTOP 

Now you can fly Pan Am nonstop 
from more places in the Pacific to the U.S.A. 

We now have the only 747SP nonstop service to Los Angeles from Sydney and from Auckland. 

We also have the only nonstop service from Hong Kong to San Francisco. That's in addition to our popular 
nonstop flights to Los Angeles and San Francisco from Tokyo. And our 747SP nonstop from Tokyo 
to New York is the businessman's favorite timesaver. We do it all nonstop... just for you. 



Experience makes the difference. 


Economy & Business 


How to Help Slumping Steel 


Administration plans import curbs, other aid 


U nde i a i dent less assault from cut- 
rate foreign competitors the na 
uons steel industry has suffered 
through a mghimaiish year Steel imports 
have incieased about SO'! just since 1075 
and in some months this year have cap- 
tuied 20' < of the U S market Combined 
with lackluster domestic demand that 
foieign invasion has caused shutdowns of 
old mills forcing mine than 60.000 work¬ 
ers out of |obs in the past veai Steel ex- 
ecutives union men and a new caucus of 
Congressmen fiom steel-ptoducing areas 
have (nought heavy pressuic on the C ar- 




im[X'ited steel Any metal entering the 
U S at quotes below the icfercnce puces 
would be subjected to heavy antidumping 
t.ii dfs Most likely, the puces would be 
pegged to Japanese steel-pioduction costs 
and so the refeience-pi ice system might 
permit some continued dumping by fu- 
ropean mills, whose costs ate higher than 
those of the lapanese makeis Solomon 
pledged to have the refeicnce pines set 
h> vear s end and to begin enforcement 
by I eb I 

l he ptogram s olhei components 
► low-cost Government loans to domes 



fit ;' 
'Sit.'.'.. 
VAUi v 


Automated pipe mill at Fukuyama, Japan 

/heten ret/n ere ofthepiopteitn is u proposal to 

ter Administration to do something 1 he , 
Pi indent's Itrst icsponse was to invite ■ 
steelmen li> file complaints against the ' 
dumping of foreign nutal lhalis, sell- 1 
ing it below cost I he Double is that 1 
though dumping violates both ll S law i 
and inlet national Hade rules it is difli- ■ 
cull to pi me i 

1 ast week the Administration seemed ; 
ready to trv a new tack and push foi a sis- j 
IX'inl program of aid to the domestic in- | 
duslry 1 icasury Under Sccietaty Anlho I 
nv Solomon briefed indusliv executives j 
and members of the congressional steel ' 
caucus on the plan that he will present i 
to the President this week, and the main j 
outlines though not all the details j 
promptlv leaked 

The ceuteipiece of the program is a i 
proposal to establish so-called refeience j 
puces in effect. mmmuim permuted j 
puces on 40 to 60 main categories of ; 


U.S. steelworkers picketing White House 

> establish so-, ailed tele win <■ pm es 

tic nulls to enable them to improve plants I 
and buy efficient new equipment That | 
would be sirmlai to the help that govern- ■ 
rnents in Luiopc and Japan extend to , 
then steel industiies 


► A iejiggering of freight rales by the In 
leistale C ammcice Commission to lowei 
the cost of shipping steel hv tailtoad 1 he 
aim is to enable steel piovluced in the Mid¬ 
west to compete mine efficiently with foi 
eign steel much of which is sold in coast¬ 
al areas close to ports of enuv 

► An easing of amuiusi regulations that 
would pcirnit small- and medium si r c 
steel companies to hum joint sentries 
to develop advanced tec hnologv - lor 
example designing new lulling mills oi 
c okc ovens 

I he initial reaction by steelmen to the 
pioposals was camions most¬ 
ly because they aic v admit 
to see just what lhsn piiccs 
the Vlmmisti.iiion establish¬ 
es foi mipi its \ Bcihlchct.i 

Sled executive asset Is that 
, , ,, ... 
i S mills will benelil onlv it 

the iefeienee-pilei levels.tie 
set no mine than s', below 
HTf the going 1 S pi ice An 
y ilicu Stainsky a spokesman 

pT I ® f ! for I 1 S Steel adds that it 
tla the (nices ate pieelkaled on 
I fctf 1 I the costs ol the most efficient 
Japanese unit produung a 
given pioduct then thev are 
JT ,'S^R not going to help mu. h f ar 
}Qt0 lv this veai Japanese mills 

^ /Hi SL>l ' ln l’ 1,1 the US at 

jAmm pi ices that Amu lean produc- 
ers chaigeel averaged 18'. 
below cost. I mopcan mills 
accoiding to one dumping 
complaint sold sheets foi as 
much as 47 ', below cost 

Wall Street financial an¬ 
alysts ate even more dubious Some be¬ 
lieve that the refeience puces will 
requtie an unwieldy bureruici acy 
to administer (Solomon estimates 80 ad¬ 
ditional inspedois) and will be unen- 


M 


► I aster tax wnte-ofFs foi aging equip- I forceable anvway I hey are also woi- 


ment that would increase the industry s 
cash flow and provide mote capital foi 
modernization lfappmved by C ongress 
the measure would benefit all industries 
At piesent steel assets generally can be 
depreciated over I4‘ : years. Solomon 
vvciulet cut that period to twelve years 
► So-far unspecified tax breaks feir mills 
investing in anlipollution ee(uipmcnt 1 his 
proposal would he included in the tax plan 
that Cartel will send to Congress next 
year and would apply to all heavy indus¬ 
try But the stiff cost of installing air- and 
water-purifying equipment required by 
the Government has been a particular 
sore point to steelmen 


1 ried that Government regulation of pi ices' 

| on 20', of the metal used in the US 
( will be a big step Unsaid effective puce 
j contiol ovei the whole indusiiy 
I .Steelmen aic happici with other parts 
; of the plan William Verity, chairman of 
j Aimed Steel predicts that ‘the proposals 
i for faster depreciation and pollution-con¬ 
trol write-offs will be waimly received " 
And an official of Bethlehem - which in 
the third quarter suffered a loss of $477 
million, the largest ever icported by 
i an American company rathei wistfully 
I commented that anything in the way iff 
lax bleaks quickei write-offs, deprecia- 
tion.just about anything, will help ’ ■ 
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Econ om y & Business 
A New Macy’s Greets Christmas 

The "fortress "on 34th Street catches up 


T he 1977 Christmas buying season 
started officially last week, with 
millions of shoppers surging through de¬ 
partment-store aisles on the Friday after 
Thanksgiving In New Yoik City, the lit- 
ual began as it has foi the past 50 yeais 
with the balloons, floats and marching 
bands of the Macy's Thanksgiving Day 
Parade Without Dino the Dinosaui (the 
20-ft -tall balloon was retired after 13 
sears and sent back to makei Goodyear), 
the parade moved as always, down Cen¬ 
tral Park West, ending at Macy's flag¬ 
ship Herald Square store on 34th St eel 
Inside the for ti ess-likc structure how¬ 
ever, everything was difleient In a $10 
million renovation that is still going on 
the ‘worlds largest store'* is trying to 
shake its dowdy image and lure the fash¬ 
ion- and style-conscious shoppei of the 
1970s Gone are the ground-flow budget 
v >untors wheic shoppeis elbowed for hats 
shoves and socks Gone also me the un¬ 
imaginative displays ol cut-rate drugs and 
die dull lacks of slvleless gatnienls In 
their places are gleaming glass cases of 
icwelry and iierfume, flanked by gold- 
crowned marble columns and overhung 
bv glittering ch.mdelieis A plush green 
cai[icl 12 ft wide and US ft long runs 
along (he liisi flooi 

I he face-lifting was long overdue 
Once Macy's was on every out-of-town- 
ers must-see list (along with the Statue 
■1 Lihoity and the Lmpue State Build¬ 
ing), but it slipped badly in the early 
1970s It was easily ovei taken by the glit- 
ici and sharp merchandising of trendy 
liloomingdalc s, Korveites, Abraham & 
Straus and Alexander's, which cater to 
(he traditional Macy's budget-type cus¬ 
tomer pulled ahead with jaz/y promo¬ 
tions Macy’s sales limped along and Wail 

+ l>ndci one loof II has I million sq It of selling 
'.pake 


| Street analysts believe the stoic actually ! 
i lost money in some years It did not share , 
! in the growth of patent R H Mucy&Co's ! 
74 other sloies around the U S, which ! 
foi the year ended last Julv 30 earned , 
$53 million on sales of $1 7 billion Worse | 
still, the New York store was in a dele- j 
riorating part of the city only two blocks ; 
j away, hookets line West 32nd Street try- i 
j ing to hue customeis into sleazy hotels \ 
\ To spruce up Us wilting New Yoik 
| centei piece, the company turned not to ! 
, outsiders, as other letailcrs have done j 
when seeking fresh ideas but to a sea¬ 
soned, home-grown executive Fdwaid 
I inkelslcin, 52, piesidcnl of Macy's of 
! C ahforma T inkelslcin quicklv sized up 
I the New York store as lacking "verve 
excitement and ambience Its most im¬ 
portant good featuic though, was its old¬ 
est one si/e f inkelstein seized upon 



President Edward Flnkelsteln looking pleased 


Macy’s caverns as he began the rebuild- j 
ing job Says he “It s a beautiful build- I 
ing It's a good ret tangle for finding j 
around in modernizing 

He figured that he would need the j 
space tor displays to get Macys out of ! 
the budget business and upgrade its ini- ; 
age as a family sloie Says I inkelslcin I 
' What New York needed wai a depart- • 
ment store that would talk to families in J 
the middle and uppei-middle income j 
groups I heie aie many stores for the low - 1 
ci-middle income gioup- Koivetlcs Al- 
exanders and Bloomingdalc s is foi the [ 
uppct-nnddlc and tippei-uppei ' At the | 
same lime, he wanted to attract younger 
customers who are more conscious of then 
own needs less of then children s desires 

| 

F inkelstein stalled his campaign in 
Macs s basement one of the lust bat- \ 
gam basements in F S iclailmg He abol¬ 
ished it and created the Cellar actually 
a tiled 'street lined with spacious shops 
for gout met food cutlery slationeiy and 
kitchenware and an ait gallery Al one- 
end is a reasonably accurate icplica ol 
PJ Clarkes the Irish pub in midtown 
Manhattan lha! stands jusi as it was 
built in the lK90s IX-monsiialums run 
continually a potter handcrafts vases in 
the pottery shop On uppei flixus came 
other changes a massive children s store 
on six divided into separate shops foi 
each age gioup an arcade on the 
ground flixir with numinous boutiques, 
one of them a candy shop that will sell 
27 kinds of jellv beans 

Analysts piaise 1 inkelstein and crew 
foi slipping Macy s into the modem main¬ 
stream of US retailing and foi bright¬ 
ening an impoitanl slice ol a weary urban 
America Financially the dibit is pay¬ 
ing off Business this ycai Insisted by 
Sunday openings could leach ncarlv 
$200 million up more than 10'< from last 
year F inkelstein anticipates a record 
Christmas That speaks loudly toother re¬ 
labels again looking al imce-laggaid 
Macy s Herald Squaie It has something 
to show off these days ■ 



The scen e In the Cellar: patrons eye contemporary works In art gallery; shoppers crowd fruit and vegetable stall 

Also plush green carpet, an Irish pub. a real live potter and 27 varieties offelly bean \ 
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Economy & Business 


The World Comes to Wall Street 

Foreign bond sales hit $5 bill ion 

I n 1964 Wall Sued lost Us tiadiuonal | 
role ol ImaiKii'i to the world An In 
letest I quali/ation Ia\ (11 T ) nrsl pro 
jxised bv President Kenned} and passed 
duiing the lohnson Aditunisiiation made 
it piohihimcly expensive foi Ameiieans 
to bus loieign securities and effectively 
loiced toi eignei s who had been accus 
touted to floating bond issues in the U S 
to bonow elsesshere But I 1 I ssas lift 
ed in mid-1974 and since then the foi 
eignets hase come flooding bask to 
sell what they sail Yankee bonds 1 st / 

Amertsans Assi>tdmg to Ms'igan /%{ 

(luarantv Trust ( o. the total sst 
puhlis foreign-bond boirossinps in [CD 
the U S - mostlv hy governments 
tumped Ironi less than 4500 mil 
lisrn tn 1971 to 44 5 billion in 1976 
This year it vsiII uip 45 billion and 
many Wall Street bankeis expect even 
that trgure to tuple within anothci five 
years r 

T he loteigners are somrng to the IJ S 
•"or about the same te.tson Willie Sutton 
supposedly gase lor nibbing hanks 1 Symbols and logos of some big borrowers: 

-that's whoie the money is lot all the i from top: Australia; European Investment 
talk of capital shortages notes Richard Bank, Stockholm, Norway; French railroads 
Johannesen lr vice president of Salomon , 



investment institutions are banned by law 
from buying foreign bonds that are rated 
less than trtple-A, and though Brazil and 
Mexico have sold bonds in the U S with 
no i ating at all they have had to pay htgh- 
ei interest 

Wall Strccl underwi iters have not 
usually Hied to sell Yankee bonds to in 
) dividual investors The big buyers have 
been the large institutional investors—in¬ 
surance aim panics pension trusts and 
mutual funds So far they have done well 
i a study by Salomon Bros shows that in 
the first nine months of 1977 one group 
of Yankee bonds returned actual gains 
(interest plus prise appreciation) of 5'. 
to H7'i, v a 2 V, gam on competitive 
long-term high-grade U S corporate 
bonds 1 he stock market suffered sc 
nous losses over the same period 
But even though foicign bonds arc 
outpei forming competing invest¬ 
ments theie aie limits to how mans 
more of them some of the big in 
solutions can buy I oi example i 
stale law foi bids insurance companies 
doing business in New Yoik in el 
feel most of the big ones mound iht 
counliy to invest more than 1', ol then 
assets overseas 

So, the undeiwuleis aie busily ped 
dling the Yankee bonds to smaller insli 
lutions and there is talk of offering them 
Ur individuals as well I hat effort might 
lace anothci obstacle memones of th; 


! Burs "the L 1 S market is one of the big- [ Bank the lapan Development Bank, the 
gesi capital pixvls in the world " Adds 1 state-owned brench rarltoad lelecommu- 
bdgar Koetner managing duectoi of j nicalions and electnuty nelwoiks Pri- 
| Kuhn Loch & Co "Bonoweis can easily > vatoly owned foreign companies still sell 
i gel 4150 million and even 4200 million for i few bond, in the LJ S , they piefer to taise 
| up lo 20 veais terms that would be till - ; their money in I uropc wheie foi all the 
i licult m Europe Thete. he explains 1 disadvantages thei care no lough rules oi- 
| lendeis do not have as much capital to ad- ; denng disclosuie of secret coiporate in- 
j vance and are reluctant to commit what formation to lenders 
| they can lend for long periods on h\ed in- 

! iciest uites They fear that rampant infla- ( overnment boriowets face a similai 
! tion will make a uue that looks attractive . %3I deteirent the necessity of applying 
| now untavorahle in a decade or so lot to Mixxiv s and Standaid A. Poor s the 
i American lenders the advantage of buy- - credit-investigating agencies for latmgs 
' ing the Yankee bonds is simple thev col- . for their bonds The foreigners says Koer- 
! led more mtcie.i I oieign bonoweis pay 1 ner. thought that ignominious 'I heir 
j 5'I tol'i moie than the general yield on 1 feeling was Dammit we aie a soveieign 
i triple-A bonds issued by US industrial ! country Why should these pi ivale Amei- 
; coiporations (now under 8'. long term) | lean companies come and tell the world 
Yet for foreign bottowers this high cost of , whether or not we have done a good job’’ 

! U S money remains competitive m most | It was a bit like asking someone to take 
! instances with mteiesl tales in the Luro- riff his pants in ft out of someone he did 
l cuiiency maikct although currency flue- ! not even know Wall Stieet underwriters 
| luations can make one or the othei mar- j stress that going to the agencies is pail of 
; ket momentarily more attractive ; growing up and learning to live with the 

! Since 1974 moie than 50 Yankee bond rules, laws and customs of foreign mai- 
! issues have been sold in the U S almost kets In any case, they have found a way 
; all by governments or otgani/ations j atound the problem the ciedit agencies 
| whose credit is governmenl-guaianieed j ate willing to conduct seciet mvesliga- 
i Borrowers include the national govern- | tions of would-be foi eign borrowers Iflhe 
1 ments of Austiaha, 1 inland and Norway, : bonds get the coveted triple-A rating that 
i the city governments of Oslo and Stock- i overseas bonowers still need to raise U S 
i holm the I uropean C oal and Steel Co.n j money easily, the Issuer proudly lets the 
j muniiy and the l uropean Investment i results be published, if not, it usually sim- 
j i ply decides not to sell the bonds, and no 

| •The tixu'L-, cJudc Canadun ImhiIs w,huh along ] onc ever learns that it was investigated. 

with most issued uv South Amci lean eounli les and . „ , .. . . . . . , ° 

1 some iniCi national organizations like Lhc World i *Ct dlone that JlS Ciedlt Standing was COn.- 

i Bank were never vuhie.i u> I L I j sideied less than tiptop Many American 


|9T0s when an eailiei w.tve of foieipn- 
bond boirowings in the l S ended i.i 
massive defaults and manv ol the bonds 
became worthless wallpaper Still, few ex 
perts expect that to happen again - and 
anyway an mteiesl premium is an inlei 
est premium ■ 
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Energy 


Giant Gas Gusher in Louisiana 


Tuscaloosa Sand, '‘geopressured ’’ zones could raise nation s supply 


T he mghi of Aug 13 was one that 
Lucy Parlange, wife of a plantation 
owner neai New Roads, La, will 
never foigct She recalls “We were sit¬ 
ting up here on the gallery, when we heard 
this teirific sound, like a some boom 1 
thought the air conditionei in the kitch¬ 
en had blown up “ What had reall> blown 
was a giant natural-gas well that piob- 
ably will make Lucy and her husband, 
Walter Parlange royalty lich 

1 he well's importance goes far beyond 
that Its discovery indicates that a majoi 
new gas-exploration eflort in the I'usca- 
loosa Sand geological foimation of south¬ 
er n Louisiana is hitting pay /ones That 
ptomises new pioduction not only foi 
I ouisiana but for an energy-hungry na¬ 
tion that counts natural gas as both its 
cleanest-burning and most ctilicallv 
\cuice fuel Last week the Louisiana Of- 
!u c of Conservation estimated that gas le- 
seives in the Tuscaloosa Sand may reach 
t trillion cu ft That would be equal lo 
M>'i of last vears pioduction in 1 ouisi- 
,uia which leads the nation in gas out- 
pul and 18'i of annual consumption in 
the whole country To its discoverers that 
,niich gas would be woith $5 5 billion at 
existing wellhead pi ices on L ouisiana s in¬ 
ti astate free market 

Moreovei as TiMt C oi respondent 
Robert Parkei reported aftei a tour of the 
aiea. an even higgei potential bonanza 
lies neat by, in the ' geopressured ’ zones 
lull of hot, salty water and dissolved gas 
that underlie thousands of square miles 
along the Gulf Coast David I ombard, a 
physicist for the Department of Lnergy 
asserts ‘ If everything works, we will have 
as a goal to produce 2 tuition cu ft of 
gas a year from geopressured zones by the 
veax 2000 ” That would equal lOT of the 
present U S gas consumption 

The Parlange well extended the 
known ltmils of the Tuscaloosa Sand, 
which is named for the Alabama county 
where it crops to the surface In Loui¬ 
siana, the “trend - (main potential gas- 
prod jemg formation) lies four miles be¬ 
neath the green bayous and sugar-cane 
fields and stretches 200 miles from Lake 
Pontchartrain to the Texas border Be¬ 
cause of its depth, high temperature and 
geological history, the Tuscaloosa Sand 
has produced mostly gas, very little oil 
Exploration crews have been probing 
the Tuscaloosa Sand since the early 
1960s, but the gas ptoved elusive Formed 
million years ago in northern Loui¬ 
siana and swept southward by ancient n v- 
eis, it lay hidden under a layer of lime- 



Lucy and Walter Parlange at well 

A crane wa\ \ma\heJ like a Tinkertoy 


Slone that distorted the echoes of shock 
waves by which geologists map under¬ 
ground formations But a Chevron geol¬ 
ogist's hunch, confirmed by tests using 
computer techniques, led prospectors to 
a swampy held on the Parlange planta¬ 
tion When the drill bit spun into a zone 
of extreme ptessure 21,345 ft down, the 
gas and steam ctushed the well casing 
ripped out a blowout pievenlei at the lop 
of the well and blew out of control 

F oi six weeks, a ciew of led-suiled 
blowout experts battled lo cap ifie 
wild well A ciane removing a ten- 
ion piece of wellhead plumbing was 
smashed like a Tinkertoy when the gas 
jet tossed the load into the air 1‘hc crew 
succeeded in diverting the gas to an open 
I pit, where they set it ablaze to prevent an 
i accidental explosion By the end of Sep- 
1 tember, wotkers managed to pipe the gas 
1 through a purifying plant arid into a pipe- 
■ line, through which it flowed at an un- 
| conliolled rale of 140 million cu ft per 
day Says Chevron s Exploration Manag- 
ei David Johnson " If we had tried lo shut 
it off the gas would have blown the con¬ 
trol equipment out of the hole " 

Eventually, the workers pumped 
enough drillers mud into the well to stop 
the flow of gas and permit the installa¬ 
tion of pioper wellhead equipment Next 
yeai the well will go on stream at a man¬ 
ageable 20 million cu ft pei day, six times 
the volume of a typical south Louisiana 
well and enough to meet the daily needs 
of 61 000 American homes 

The Pailangc strike and an eailicr 



l 
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successful C hew on well called ihe No 1 
Alma Plantation hu\e touched off fresh 
■waves of leasing and prospecting acltv- 
j ity Altogethei majoi oil companies and 
| independents have leased mote than I 8 
million acies Some landowners got as 
l much as S'lu an uue and a one-thud 
| shaic in lutuie pioduction The stale of 
I Louisiana, continuing 5 million aetes, 

| leased land on the bottom of I ake Ponl- 
| chartiain foi $324 an acie and a choice 
■ site elsewhere at SI.SOt) an acre in com- 
' petitive bidding So far the Tuscaloosa 
j Sand has yielded 14 pioduung or polen- 
i nails producing wells 
| The new discoveries have significant 
i implications for gas consumers nation- 
| wide as well as foi I otiisiana. where one 
i wotker in twelve diaws his paycheck fiotn 
an enctgy company A recent report to 
the Governor of Louisiana estimated that 
85'r of the state s potential oil- and gas- 
pioduung deposits have not vet been 
drilled, but most of the uncxploicd re¬ 
set ves aie veiy deep and difficult to find, 

| as in the I usculoosa Sand I here the wells 
ate foui tunes as deep as the average U S 
well Drilling one costs about $5 million 
it it is a producer, almost as much if it is 
a dry hole -and drv holes oulnumbei the 
pioducers 3 oi 4 to I Louisiana officials 
argue that the heavy costs will require 
highei puces foi interstate gas, which is 
now federally price controlled at SI 47 per 


Energy 

I 000 cu ft . v an avetage $1 85 on Lou¬ 
isiana’s intrastate free market Even at 
that price, Louisiana last year piped 75 f 7 
of Us gas to other states higher prices 
could alltact still mote of the gas into 
interstate pipelines 

W f hile the search for gas in the 
T usealoosa Sand is being con¬ 
ducted mostly by private busi¬ 
ness the U S Department of Lnergy is 
providing funds to assemble information 
; on the Ciulf Coast's geopressured /ones 
In theoty, the watei from these /ones, 

; cmeiging at a wellhead pievsuie of 6,000 
lbs per sq in and a temperature much 
' above boiling, could spin turbines and 
, yield heat for such purposes as oil refin¬ 
ing, food piocessing and rice diying The 
| gas that is dissolved undeiground in the 
; hot water fi/zes out of solution at almo- 
■ spheric pressure to be captured foi fuel 
i The btlhon-dollai question is whethci all 
this can be done at an economic cost 
i At a conference on geopressute at the 
j Llmveisity of Southwest Louisiana in No¬ 
vember, a research team that had con¬ 
verted an abandoned gas well into a gco- 
' pressured test hole repotted recovcting 
10,300 bbl a day of superheated gas-sat- 
; urated brine which yielded up I 5 mil- 
1 lion cu ft of gas The Department of Fn- 
' eigy’s David Lombard estimates that a 
| geopressured well would have to vteld 


40.000 bbl of water a day for five to ten 
years to turn a profit Whether the res¬ 
ervoirs can produce at that volume ts one 
of the questions to be answered by drill¬ 
ing a series of test wells in Louisiana and 
Texas during the next two years 

Other sticky problems will challenge 
the engineers and designers Sand will 
probably have to be screened out by cost¬ 
ly stainless-steel filters at the bottom of 
each well The corrosive quality and high 
tempej ature and pressure of the brine will 
demand specially designed piping, valves 
and moving machinery The exhaust wa¬ 
ter will have to be pumped back into the 
earth to avoid turning the area into a 
swamp The economics will look more en¬ 
couraging, however if Congress adopts a 
provision now in a pending tax hill that 
will allow a tax credit of 50c per 1,000 
cu ft of geopressured gas recovered 

Should geopressure prove to be a vi¬ 
able resource, the implications would be 
global Similar /ones are believed to exist 
m at least 45 countries, including those 
in Westein hurope and in the deltas ot 
the Nile Ganges and Nigei rivers Wells 
drilled into geopressuicd /ones could sup¬ 
ply fresh water as well as energy At at¬ 
mospheric pressure the hot water flashes 
into steam and concentrated bnne T he 
steam can be condensed into pure drink¬ 
ing water which in deseit regions is al¬ 
most as pteeious as oil ■ 


How Fares the World? 

Each week TIME answers this, ques¬ 
tion with a complete wrap-up of the 
affairs of the world. 

Not only the world of day-to-day 
news, as it happens here and around the 
globe, but the world of Art, Education, 
Law, Religion, Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Modern Living—to 
name but a few. 

And TIME brings you more than just 
the news. TIME clarifies the complex and 
explains the significance of what is else¬ 
where merely reported. 

For this reason, twenty-six million 
well-informed men and women through¬ 
out the free world look to TIME each week 
to satisfy their need to know of events, 
large and small, that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine of the Worlds 
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Santa Fa’s Sharon Tlson shows customar her line of Danish and Belgian stoves 

The Back-to-Wood Boom 

Americans are finding new romance in an old flame 


uncomfortable air nipping your back and 
heels by which many catch cold, be¬ 
ing scorched before, and, as it were, froze 
behind" Which is why he devised 
'the New-Invented Pennsylvanian T-ire- 
Placc”—bettei-known as the Franklin 
stove—which, he boasted, made his room 
twice as warm with a quarter as much 
wood as a conventional hearth Franklin 
j never patented his promethean invention, 
wishing to share its back-lo-front bene¬ 
fits with the world, and a variety of stoves 
modeled on his old reliable aie manufac¬ 
tured in the U S 

W 'hat the f ranklin stove accomplished 
was a long, slow bum. achieved by 
limiting the amount of oxygen reaching 
the wood, it also trapped the heat inside 
the combustion chamber so that it radi¬ 
ated more evenly throughout the room 
Modern stoves have become even more ef¬ 
ficient through airtight utnstiuction. the 
use of baffles that pass the hot air back 
over the flame to improve combustion 
(and heat) and in some cases thermostats 


A s oil, natuial gas and electricity bills 
savage their budgets, Americans in 
great numbers arc discovering that there’s 
no fuel like an old fuel Specifically, wood 
Not only is it in plentiful supply and an in¬ 
finitely renewable resource.* it is relative- 


zlers One message Bl'RN WOOD Bf A 
SON OF A BIRCH There is even a mag¬ 
azine for the hot-stove league Wood 
Bui rung Quarterly and Home Energy Di¬ 
gest, which after only 18 months, is in 
the black with a circulation of 30,000 


and blowers that circulate the warm air 
Although some heat is thereby lost, in 
many stoves the doors can be temporarily 
folded back, leaving a clear view of the 
dancing flames- -as in a fireplace A com¬ 
promise between the Franklin and the 


ly cheap—or, for those who are willing 
to i_hop their own, even fiee 

The back-to-wood movement has 
gone from a slow burn to a blaze in the 
past three years Many of the leading 
manufacturers and importers of wood- 
burning stoves (prices range from $75 to 
$1,000 and up) report that they are sold 
out for months to come Even so, an es- 
•lmated 500.000 wood stoves—$150 mil¬ 
lion worth—will be installed in the U S 
this yeai alone Riteway Manufactunng 
Co , of Harrisonburg. Va , one of the lead¬ 
ing makers of wood-burning stoves, has 
doubled production m the past yeai, and 
is preparing to build a new plant At the 
Whole Earth Access Store in Berkeley, 
one of the West Coast s biggest retailers, 
October stove sales were five times great¬ 
er than last October's, in 1976 they sold 
$30,000 worth, five times more than in 
1975 Roughly 10% of all households in 
Oregon have bought wood-burning stoves 
in just the past four years Nationwide, 
sales of wood-fueled furnaces, boilers, hot- 
water heaters and kitchen ranges are also 
glowing At the six-month-old Firebird 
store in Santa Fe, Owners Gene and Shar¬ 
on Tison have already sold more than 100 
stoves, from the $320 Fisher "Babybear” 
to the $730 Morso 

Wood burners are proclaiming their 
passion with bumper stickers on gas gu7- 

*3 here are approximately 7S4 million acres of for¬ 
est land in the U S today, 75% as much as when 
‘he first colonists armed From new growth alone, 
the forests can yield enough firewood—a pert from 
other products—to provide all the heat for 75 mil¬ 
lion homes 


Economy is not the only considei- open hearth ts a heat-efficient device 

ation Many woodburners point out that called the Thermogralc, a tubular con- 

a log fire is virtually nonpolluting They vection unit that can be inserted m the 

also speak with pride of a new-found self- fireplace, enclosed with a glass front and 

sufficient v, regardless of Carter Congress boosted with a blower 

and OPEC, they know that their families Among the most popular—and dec- 

will not freeze this winter orative—burners on the market are the 

Americans have traditionally luxuri- Scandinavian imports—heavy, cast-iron 

ated m the intimacy and fragrance of the models However, according to Wood V 

open fireplace However it imparts more Energy, a netvslettei published by the So- 

romance than B T U s Most fireplaces de- ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 

Iiver only about 10'’f of the potential heat shire Forests, U S -made circulating heal- 

of the wood, draw in cold outside air and ers are the variety most in demand, both 

actually remove warmth from the house because of the amount of heat they de- 

As old Ben Franklin observed, "If you sit liver and their ease of operation with ther- 
near the fire, you have that cold draft of mostatic controls International Trouba- 



Foflt Singer BIN Crofut. Wife Susie and friend in stove-warmed Wilton, Conn., bedroom 

From a slow burn to a blase, with aesthetics, economy and ecology 
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for valued business 
and personal friends Fine writing 
instrument and sets in lustrous 
chrome 1 ? and 14 karat gold-filled, 
and sterling silver 



Write tor Business Gift Catalog 

A.T. CROSS Export Company 
Lincoln, Rl 02865 U.S.A. 



Living 


doui Bill Crofut (he sings in 27 languages) 
has installed three American-made log 
I burners in his Wilton, Conn home With 
j a $425 Riteway Model 37, Steven and 
| Mary Ahlgren have used nothing but 
j wood loi the past six years to heat their 
Five-room, multilevel house in Sanborn- 
lon, N H During last wintei's aictic siege 
j they cut all their own wood four cords 
: Says Mary 'Our heating bill is always a 
1 week of woik whethei we cut the wood 
i oi wink to make the money to buy it 
| Outside major cities (where a cord 
of firewood can cost up to $90) good hatd- 
, wood, such as ash, hickoiy oak, hard 
| maple beech or black locust can be 
had for little or nothing Both national 
and stale forests encouiage homeowners 
i to cut down and remove deadwood from 
specified areas, and many private own- 
! ers encouiage the same practice since it 
helps deal the way foi new giowth Ciori 
, Harrington, a lively Connecticut woman 
| who has wntten an excellent new guide. 

' Pic H ood Hut mux Stove Rook. (Macmil¬ 
lan $12 95] lislx many othei souices of 
! free wood, such as utilitv companies, 
i which constantly saw down limbs that 
endanget their lines and town dumps 
and landfills where fallen tices are tak- 
1 en aftet a big storm As the oldtinieis 
I say, the wood heats you iwise once 
when you cut and spin it, again when 
; you burn it 

1 xperts differ on the actual efficiency 
j of vainuis models, but most good wond- 
j huineis deliver at least 60' < of the fuel s 
! potential in lei ms of heat which is enm- 
I paiable to an oil burnei In leims ol heat- 
' mg capacity however, acoid of haidwood 
\ burned in a sound stove will deliver as 
1 much heat as 166 gal ol * 3 fuel oil (Mas¬ 
sachusetts price about 4Sc per gal i nr 
t 6.290 kilowatt houis of clear icily ubout 
! $310 worth) ot 264 therms of natural gas 
i ($97) No wondei Americans aic ictum- 
; lngtothcirold flame ■ 

i 

| Now, the Green 
Pages 

A new way to find numbers 
and addresses nationwide 

A busy executive may in the course 
of a day, have to pul in a call or wine 
to city hall in San Francisco Or, on behalf 
I of an errant salesman reach a bail-bond 
| outfit in Buffalo Or a Toledo TV station 
Or the Manufactured Housing Institute 
J Or HFW in Atlanta, or f PA in Boston, or a 
i bus leimmal in Minneapolis 

Now. for the first lime, there exists 
a single directoty that enables business¬ 
men, secietaries, journalists publicists 
and others to get information about 50.000 
such places across the country without 
having to go through local telephone ex- 
j change*, which, at best, provide only, 
] phone numbers, not addresses The 



2'. -Ih 640-page tome, entitled the \u 
tionul l)n oi loir of Addie.wiw and t eU- 
phono \ : iwiIhi\ iBun'am. S9 95) lists the 
most wanted businesses governments 
set vices, uade associations, foundations 
and culunal organizations thioughoul the 
US Its oiiginaloi and editoi. Stanley 
(iieenhcld, 52, ditcclor of the maga/me- 
acquisition and development gioup at 
c BX says it would lake 2 000 phone bix'ks 
and other dneclorios to supply all the 
data that he and thiee full-time staffers 
look I 1 years to Jistili into one volume 
Indeed, the paperback book— punted in 
virulent green- lists 10,034 corporations 
with sales ovet $10 million, every de¬ 
partment of every state, count' and ciiy 
government in the US, plus mote fed¬ 
eral offices, than any othei book 

Also foieign consulates and embas¬ 
sies in all cities, all national lace tracks 
and pro ball teams, all national unions 
all cities with populations ovet 50,000. 
all foundations with assets over $5 mil¬ 
lion, 369 ski areas. 656 museums. 52 
opera companies, all 2,882 colleges and 
universities, plus 1 581 accredited grad¬ 
uate schools in 19 fields, 241 newspapers, 
470 book publishers, 196 consumer mag¬ 
azines. 830 radio and TV stations, all 
1,395 intercity bus and 571 intercity rail 
leiminals. all 544 mutual funds, 1,461 
major hospitals, 423 Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. 5,455 trade associations and 
unions Now, let the green pages do the 
talking ■ 
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Show Business 


Hollywood’s Flying Object 

4 1 'lose encounter with Richard Drey fuss 


I f you are ever playing trivia and sonic- I 
one asks for the corniest lines ! 
vou ve ever heard, try the following ! 

(,\rl ^approaching an actoi she has seen ! 
on is on the screen) I love you 
4 a or Clive me two minutes and 1 II love | 
you right back ' 

That exchange says ihiec things about j 
ihc actor, heieafter identified as Richard i 
Drey fuss, the star of Jaws and two of this j 
year's best films (’lose Encounters oj the • 
Child Kind and die Goodbve Gnl I) he 
is brash, 2t he is nevei at a loss for words j 
and 3) he knows what he likes when he 1 
sees it -he and the girl, Lucinda Valles j 
have been togethei. off and on ever . 
since they met m a Manhattan restaii- ‘ 
tanl three years ago 

Add to the first tluee a No 4 some- 
tmes he dr>esn'l know when to shut up ■ 
I nslet than you could say William Shake- 1 
> pea re, Dieyfuss was lcciling one of the 
bard's sonnets ovet the coffee cups "1 et 
me not to the mamage of true minds ad¬ 
mit impediment 

The list could go on. but one woid 
mins it up eneigv In poison and un- 
si reen. Dievfuss. short, gat-toothed and 
until iccently. distinctly chubbv genei- 
.<»es enough electricity to light up a small 
tow'll—-Cleveland oi Chicago, say lie 
has an energy that lust flies off the screen." 

■.avs Neil Simon who wiote 7 he Good¬ 
bye Gnl 'He doesn’t fall into any of the 
usual acting eategoiies He s not a hand- 
some-man type like Redfoid oi a dia- 
tuitic-ac'nr type like Pacino oi I4e Nno 
Rick can do anylhing--and he is fun- 
■uei than any of them Not a victim of 
false modesty. Dreyfuss agrees How does 



As DwMy biApprenttcoohlp 


'I pink nook and mother peddled petitions 
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Actor playing actor in The Goodbye Girl 

4 bottle a day and sonnets ovet toffee cups 

he think he is in Goodhve Gnl’ Just ask 
him I think I'm wonderful 

He is light of couise He is good as 
the star-struck hero m Close Encounters. 
hut he is nothing shoi t of wonderful as LI- 
hott Garheld the hi ash but vulnciable 
actoi in Goodbve Gnl In fact the char¬ 
acter is so like the real life Dievfuss that 
Simon would have saved eveiyone some 
trouble by just calling him Rick m the 
first place The pait was so natuial, ad¬ 
mits Rick himself, that l could have done 
it as a 9-to-5 |ob for the rest of my life 
Imagine' Sixty years old and still shoot¬ 
ing Clie Goodbye GuC 

Only halfway lo 60 now Dieyfuss has 
alteady had at least 60 yeais of acting e\- 
pertence He can haidlv remember a mo¬ 
ment when he was not acting -if only foi 
himself He was Nun in New York City 
and spent his early childhood in Bayside 
a pinkish nook of Queens His grandmoth¬ 
er had been private secretary to Socialist 
Leader Eugene Debs His father was a 
passionate Zionist, and his mother was al¬ 
ways peddling leftist petitions "When you 
were pooi and Jewish in New York ’ says 
Dreyfuss. 'you were eithei a left-winger 
or you were dead ' 

When Dreyfuss was eight, his family- 
moved to Beverly Hills Rick was in his 
first production at the local Jewish cen¬ 
ter when he was nine I never got less 
than the lead after that," he boasts By 
the time he was twelve he was reciting 
Shakespeare before the hathioom mirror 
His dream—then, now and probably for¬ 
evermore—was to play Cassius in Julius 
Caesai Though the world has made a vil¬ 
lain out of Cassius, the leader of the plot 


to kill Caesai. the scion of political icon¬ 
oclasts knew that he was really a good fel¬ 
low 'Cassius was sympathetic to me." he 
says "He haled tyranny and he was anli- 
duihotiianan Also, he adds, "( asstus 
was the smai test man tn the play 

Aftei giadualion fiom Beverly Hills 
High, Dieyfuss put in a yeai at San i ci- 
nando Vailcy State College Because he 
was a conscientious objeetoi, he spent the 
next two years in alter native service as a 
clcik at a l os Angeles hospital C areful¬ 
ly mapping out his life the Cassius side 
ot Dreyfuss planned on ten yeais of act¬ 
ing apprenticeship But betoic he could 
get stalled he says in a voice that wa¬ 
vers somewhere between woe and won¬ 
der, the movies happened - -boom' NxmT 
booin' Am fin an Gia/fin led to Che Ap- 
ptenticeship ot Oudds Ktcntt:. which led 
to laws - which led to the beginning of a 
bieakdown The movie was just a big fish 
story, says Dreyfuss and he felt like a 
whoic’ acting in it 

i till suifciing from the sulks when 

i shooting ended he auditioned foi Jo- 

. seph Papp's i incoln Center production of 
Julius Caesai At last he was to be C as- 
suis I went home, and for the first time 
I did homewoi k, he says It fell so good 
to sliuggle ovci a part 1 ' Two days into ic- 
heaisal however. Papp canceled the pro¬ 
duction, anil Dreyfuss ‘just went cra/y 
I or aN>ut a year and a half ( went ber- 
scik I look dtugs and 1 stalled dunking 
a bottle of cognac a day 

What pulled him up, itomcally. was 
what set him down Jaw s Nothing is so 
gixxi loi an actor s ego as a hit, and Diev¬ 
fuss s ego which Jaws had punctuied and 
which Papp had exploded, ictumcd to its 
noimal cnoimous si/e He now calls Ste¬ 
ven Spielbeig the dtiectoi of Jaws a ge¬ 
nius and admits that the movie was not 
the dievk ' he once thought it was 



Hunting for a very, very big fish In Jews 

A hit. and an cyo returns to normal size 
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Show Business 

Today Dicyfuss can have almost any 
pail he wants He is cm tenth playing a 
hookah-smoking private- eye in Jeremy 
Kagan s I he Hie f'n and next spring he 
will poinav a ruthless dncviot in Beih 
losses -ill lha: lo:• With what sounds 
almost like rc-'j'iiaiion he- admits to be¬ 
ing eontcni I iie-nds say that I Ueinda a 
I’ut-rto Klea ii who woike-el as a FV re- 
seauhci lias hmught a new stability to 
ms hie \tiei sis weeks on a liquid pre>- 
Icm diet tins loi met jonk-lood aeldiet I 
still diL.im ol Twinkles he sighs- has 
even li'st his famous hahv fat I ot the- hist 
time lie is teadv ui plav that ' lean and 
hnni-iv heto-villain (. assius 

\nd yet something is wiong Drt-v- 
fuss is afllieted with that moek disease ol 
the- talented and the ve-iv luekv - nostal¬ 
gia f<n struggles past '1 ram the time 1 
was nine to 25 I had to go foi interviews 
and hustle jobs I had in he he-ttei than 
I he nest guv Now I gel sent xuipts, and 
the competition isn t theie 1 here is no 
edge- anv more I m lust nut use-vl to my 
Ide yet and haven l been loi five- lousy 
seats' He adds ‘ I don t kiiviw what I 
know any mine I m lost' lime loi a 
Iwmkie Rick ■ 

Next a Word ... 

Paying for the ads 

S ound the alaim and sail out the 
guuids' I he local neighboi h<xxt the 
ale-i may soon he showing sommeieiuls 
Ix-iwu. n teatincs Indeed may .ilieady he- 
I oi the- past month Scieenv isio.i the I 1 S 
suhsidiaiy ol a I icneh eompanv lias 
lladied JO see ads foi Seiko wale lies and 
C hant-l pel fumes, on I ,H0(> svieens aeioss 
the vvHinltv lwehe bundled othet thc- 
aleis ue now undei conduct and Seiceri- 
visuiii plans lo expand the time slot loi 
eommerei.ils lo thre'e minutes A I S 
company t memavision. elaiins to have 
signed up anoihei 4 200 the-aters toi nest 
war If all 16 000 theateis in the country 
accept the- idea ol ihie-e- minutes of ads 
the twii (urns tiguie they have (xHe-ntiai 
sales of well over $50 million a year based 
on a ehaige of $17 to $24 foi e-aeh min¬ 
ute seen by 1.000 people I mopcans they 
ni>te svaiee-ly blink at ten minutes of coin- 
meicials between Disks, some US the- 
ate-is the-v add, already run local ads 

Hollywood is louelly hostile to the 
whole eonctjn It thinks ads will turn the 
public of! movies in genetal and ciowd 
out then own trailers for ii|>coining lihns 
But theater nwneis who have been hurt 
by rising ec-sis say the ads will hold down 
tivket prices They stand loget up to thice 
quarters of the knit and they say thev 

will happily asvs-pt commercials if the 
puhiu dix-s not protest No audience re 
.a lion would he lavoiahle audience re¬ 
action says I airy Gleason executive 
vice president of the Mann chain which 
has 300 houses in 20 states It sounds like 
an invitation doesn t if ■ 
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The Law — 


l 

i 


j Judging Carter’s Judges 


Merit—along party tines 



l 

j BJBBhy mil the besf Nowhere was the I 
WWtheme of (. andidate Jimmy Carter's I 
autobiographv more explicit than in his i 
campaign piomiscs on the adinmistiation \ 
( of justice- Said he ‘All federal ludges and i 
prosceuiois should be- appointed strictly \ 
on the basts of met it, without any am | 
sideialion or political aspects oi mllu- I 
cnee ' But, lo and behold, merit has . 
turned up as it so often does in poll- \ 
. tics appoilioned according lo party lines ; 


i 

i 


i 


i 

. Brothers Monroe and Gunn McKay 

•1 sh/i hm kwaid j 

i 

The- piesulentiul nominations to date | 
US circ-un couils -ten Uemocrats 1 

; no Republicans j 

US disinct eoiiiis--2l Democrats, j 
' no Republicans j 

l j S attorneys -S'- Democrats, one i 
Republican 

laced with piilitical realities. Carter 
backed away fiom a plan lo have indc- 
pendent citi/en panels nominate federal 
tnal judges and prosecutors One result 
, in New Jersey and Michigan twosupeib 
Republican l 1 S attorneys who refused to 
resign were unceremoniously foiced out 
of office I he choice of U S attorneys and 
■ district judges has long been controlled 
by U S Senators and stale politics But 
1 U S circuit courts usually cover several 
| states, and appointments to them have 
, less often been the absolute preserve of a 
i Senatot or Representative So when Car- 
! ter set up 13 panels around the country 
! to pick appellate judges, the move to re¬ 



ward merit seemed likely to succeed 

The Administration has indeed se¬ 
lected from among each panel’s nominees 
The ten appellate court judges thus far 
chosen aie all Democratic, liberal or mod¬ 
erate politically, and well qualified foi 
the bench But in at least four cases, po¬ 
litical connections eased the way. and 
font othei appointments promoted dis¬ 
trict judges previously named undei pie- 
dommanlly political sponsorship bor 
example, Robert Vance nominee for the 
fifth Circuit, is the longtime Alabama 
Democialic Paity chairman, Icnnesseex 
Gilbeit Merrill had contiibulcd lev Dem¬ 
ocratic-Senator James Sassers 1 *476 cam¬ 
paign (as had Merritt s two minor chil¬ 
dren), Thomas Tang of Arizona has close- 
lies to Democratic Senator Dennis De 
Concmi Yet even Republicans acknowl¬ 
edge- that the nominees have- good etc- 
dentials and the foui tnal eoint judges 
being moved up Damon Keith of Mich¬ 
igan, Leon Higgcnboiham ol Pennsyl¬ 
vania Hugh Henry Bownes of New 
Hampshire and Alvin Rubin of 1 ouisiana 
aie men ofquahtv 

But ihe- procedure xulfeied an cinbai- 
lassinent in Septenihet when C arid an¬ 
nounced the nomination of Montoc 
McKay 49 a Bngham Young University 
law professor, foi a Utah-allotted vacan¬ 
cy on the Icnih Ciieim ( ouil McKay s 
bipthci is Representative Gunn McKay, 
a Democrat elose to House Speaker 'lip 
() Neill The nominating panel had Mc¬ 
Kay on its list hut a poll of the Utah 
State Bai Commission had ranked Salt 
Lake C uy Attorney David Watkiss at the 
top LHah’s two Republican Senators even 
congratulated Watkiss Then Represen¬ 
tative McKay appioachcd O’Neill, who 
approached Carter This week McKay’s 
nomination for the judgeship was to lie 
eontiimed by the Senate Said a rueful 
White House adviser “If politics is going 
to rule in the end. we’te ptobably mak¬ 
ing more enemies than if wt let it rule 
from the start ” 

The slip back toward politics as usu 
al has raised no cues of alarm, because 
even the bad old system managed to pro¬ 
duce a federal judiciary of a generally high 
quality Many of the US's most respect¬ 
ed jurists, including every Chief Justice 
but Harlan Stone, were political activists 
before taking the bench But the Dem¬ 
ocratic Congress is now completing ac¬ 
tion on a bill to expand the federal ju¬ 
diciary by one-third, adding 113 new 
district and 35 new appellate judgeships 
The bill has been delayed for years, await¬ 
ing a Democratic President, and legisla¬ 
tors are rubbing their hands tn anticipa¬ 
tion of the patronage to come ■ 
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Milestones 

DIED. Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal, 68. former 
Premier of Tran and chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Iranian Oil C'o . of a heart attack, 
in Ellahiycm Iran Named Premier in 
1957, Eghbal was forced to resign three 
years later over charges that a parliamen¬ 
tary election had been rigged While he 
was in power, Eghbal was a favorite of 
the Shah, whose policies he vigorously up¬ 
held 

DIED. Paul SchoeHler, 70. German opera 
bass-baritone famous fot his interpreta¬ 
tion of Hans Sachs in Die Meistei singer. 
after a long illness, in Amersham Eng¬ 
land Schoeffler sang in Vienna during 
and after World War II and regularly 
made the operatic grand lour during the 
1950s At New Yorks Metiopolitan Op- 
ua he was popular as Scatpia in rosea 
and as Don Giovanni Despite his success, 
he complained that ’ this business of 
Jiessing up in a silly costume putting on a ! 
wig and paint on the face and getting 
killed or poisoned or drunk every night' 
■mule for a less than ideal profession 

DIED. Carleton King, 73, New York ( on- 
I'ressman who represented fashionable 
Sjiatoga Springs 11%0-74) following sur- i 
geiy, in Hiadenton 1 la A conservative | 
tnmi a disuict he described as ‘‘died-in- I 
the-wool Republican.' he called for an ! 
.Kioss-thc-board income ia\ of at least j 
3S', and endorsed phone tapping in the . 
interests of national security ‘ I think it’s j 
high time some people vveic watched," he ; 
"'ice said in response to criticism of J ; 
1 dgar Hoover 

DIED. Luigi Cardinal Tiaglia, 82. dean of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals in Rome Af- j 
ter the death of Pope John XXIIl. Tiaglia j 
was widely mentioned as a possible sue- j 
ecssor T"ie Pio-Vicai General of Rome 
<1%5-68I. he was the city’s principal or¬ 
daining bishop and responsible for the 
seal of ecclesiastical approval bestowed on 
all books published in Rome that fail 
within the church's authority Celebrated 
for his erudition. Traglia was known in 
Vatican cueles as “the living archive " 

DIED. John Franklin Wharton, 83. lawyer, au¬ 
thor 'Life Among the Playwrights) and in¬ 
ventive behind-the-scenes presence on 
Broadway, of emphysema, in Manhattan 
\s a member and founder of the pres¬ 
tigious law firm Paul. Weiss, Rifkmd, 
Wharton and Garrison, Wharton had a 
variety of businesses for clients His long¬ 
time love of the theater and entrepreneur¬ 
ial genius made him an imaginative ad¬ 
viser and friend of producers, playwrights 
and songwriters In 1938 he helped form 
the Playwrights Producing Co. which 
gave its member-writers (Maxwell An¬ 
derson, Robert E Sherwood and others) 
control over their own works through by¬ 
passing pioducers More recently Whar¬ 
ton worked with the Theater Develop 
ment Fund to establish a reduced-price 
ticket booth on Times Square 



“The essence of knowledge is, 
having it, to apply it Confucius 

551-479BC) 

For companies planning multinational strategies, 
we have a notion that we may be helpful in both 
acquiring knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is interested in gaming 
knowledge on a country, or a continent, and 
ways of reaching your customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in toueh with vour nearest 
TIME advertising sales office. 

There you will find facts that should prove 
helpful in drawing up your marketing plan. As 
for using this knowledge, you may be sure we 
will have some definite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted to hear from \ou 
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Medicine- - 


Making Sure About Sex 

A new lest helps erase douht 


T hough tuluie endows most people 
with sc\util organs that are distinctly 
male female e\eiy so often it errs On 
idle occasions a child is hoin with am¬ 
biguous genitalia In some cases, babies 
who look outwaidly female also have tu- 
dimentarv male oigans -or have testes 
within then nvanes (a giowth that fre¬ 
quently becomes cancerous) Othei in¬ 
fants at liist appearing to be male have 
small testes aiestciile and later develop 
bieasts and grow no facial hair 

loitunately this gendei contusion 
can usually lie corrected with sex-hoi- 


chromosomes aie inhented fioni the fa- j 
! thei half ftom the mother - including two | 
’ sex chiomosomes one called the X, the ; 
; othei the V II m thegenetic lotteiy ofcon- I 
I ception, the fertilized egg happens to get j 
j two X chiomosomes, it will usually dc- ; 

velop into a female If it gets an X and a \ 
■ 't it will probably become a male 1 

Yet sometimes an infant's chromo- . 
soma I sex will not match its outward ap- 
| |>earance Thc-ie are for example, people 
: with a female XX chromosome makeup \ 
j who display pronounced male sexual de- j 
1 velopmcnt Waehtel discovered why An- ; 


how the wrong chromosomes acquire the 
male gene, possibly the error is the result 
of a mutation oi an accidental transfer of 
genes between chromosomes while the 
sperm are being produced in the fathers 
testes In any case, the test has already 
been pul to important clinical use At New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
lor example, a two-yeai-old child with an 
enlarged clitoris but a seemingly normal 
XX chromosome pattern was tested for 
11-Y antigen The assay turned out pos¬ 
itive, and subsequent surgery revealed 
the reason she was a hermaphrodite, with 
dual sexual organs—an ovary on one side 
and a combination of ovary and testis on 
the other The doctors piomptly lemoved 
the ovoieslis, thereby reducing the dan¬ 
ger of cancer and ensuring that she would 
be an unambiguous female ■ 



Immunologist Wachtel performing sex-factor test in Manhattan laboratory 

Despue outwuntappeatantes mu et tain about what duectum to lake 


mono therapy and delicate surgery Re- 
cause the tieatinenl is seldom rcveisihle, 
a mistake in picking the proper gender 
can havt disastrous consequences in lat¬ 
er life Thus, doctors aie olten unceiinin 
about which sexual direction to lake, es¬ 
pecially with patients who aie too young 
to have developed any sexual identity 
' Now a sophisticated new lest is available 
to help doctors make that crucial deci¬ 
sion In using the technique devised by 
Immunologists Stephen Wachtel Gloria 
Koo and then colleagues at Manhattan s 
I Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Ccn- 
I ter doctois ignore external sexual fea- 
! tures Instead, they investigate the 
! basic ai biters of sexual identity the 
chromosomes 

In each human cell, there are 46 chio¬ 
mosomes, which are actually long protein- 
wrapped strands of the master molecule 
DNA, containing thousands of heredity- 
bearing segments called genes Half of the 


■ alv/ing the blood of these individuals, he 
! found that then chromosomes apparently 

contained a hidden male factor - a \an- 
! ant of the same signal found in normal 
| males In the lust tew weeks after con- 
i ception when the cmbiyo is still sexually 
! neutral the signal causes the development 
j of testes, a source of male hormones In 
j the case of the XX males however the 
! malefactor apparently consisting of a bit 
I of genetic material - possibly no more 
I than a single gene- -is somehow attached 
1 to a chromosome other than the usual Y 

■ I he pioof of this abeiration came from 
an immunological experiment, while 
blood cells from an XX male were mixed 
- and then reactcd—with a test antiser¬ 
um T hat reaction was confirmation of the 
presence of the so-called H-Y oi ‘ male 
antigen 

Wachtel, 40 a former Air Force jet in- 
structo'r-pilot who only started studying 
immunology in his 30s, does not yet know 


! Mini Lifesaver 

Just a squeeze summons aid 

K ay Cataldo. a Los Angeles housewife 
was so concerned about hei fathei 
that she slopped by Ills house seveial times 
a week and lefused to go away on week¬ 
ends The elderly man who lived alone 
was hail and subject to falls, on seveial ix - 
casions he had collapsed and had been 
unable to get to his telephone lot help 
Husband Tom an electronics engi¬ 
neer, decided that there must be a bettet 
way After a few months of basement tin- 
kettng he had the solution a compact 
. electronic device that anyone m distress 
; could use to summon aid with no more 
! t han a pi ess of the fingets 

1 he heart of Cataldo s Micioleit is a 
| liny radio tiansmitter about the size of a 
| cigarette lighter, that is worn atound the 
neck When this battery-powered pen¬ 
dant is squeezed tn an emetgenc v. it sends 
out a signal that from as far away as 300 
feel (92 meters) triggers into action a 
larger unit containing a tape cassette and 
player Plugged into a telephone jack, the 
device automatically dials a series of pre¬ 
programmed numbers—an ambulance 
service, say, then a doctor's office—and 
sounds the apptopnale taped message for 
each Samples "T here is a medical emer¬ 
gency at the home of John Smith Please 
send an ambulance immediately " "Dr 
Jones, there is an emergency at the home 
of your patient, John Smith, and an am¬ 
bulance has been summoned " 

T he device worked so well that Ca- 
laldo formed his own company tn Bur¬ 
bank, Calif. Mierolert Systems Interna¬ 
tional, and has sold or leased more than 
a thousand of the electronic hfesavers 
Says Marie T ranckum, a 70-year-old wid¬ 
ow from Desert Hot Springs, Calif 
"About three weeks after having it in¬ 
stalled I had a severe heart attack 1 
used it to call my doctor and an am¬ 
bulance It saved my life ” ■ 
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Hie Press 


“HI Be a Hustler for the Lord” 

How the President's sister converted the sultan of smut 


T o call Larry Hynt a pornographei is 
like saying thai Shakespeare wrote 
Hynt is the veiy sultan of smut, and his 
Hustler (arc 1 9 million) stoops to pan- 
dei with articles and artwork on such 
themes as bestiality mutilation, excte- 
menl and vanous gynecological oddities 
Or, rathet. it used to 

In one of the most lemarkable ic- 
ligious conversions since Paul stopped 
kicking against the goad Hynt last week 
announced that he had been resumed 
lor C hrist by E.vangelisl Ruth Carter Sta¬ 
pleton the President's sister Hustler will 
be reborn as a 'religious skin maga¬ 
zine he added and his multimilhon-dol- 
l.u, 400-emplovec cmpiie of magazines 
and sex products may be turned into a 
nonprofit religious foundation As 1 lyrit 
told a Pentecostal congregation in Hous¬ 
ton where he had gone for the National 
Women's C onfetence '1 owe even wom¬ 
an in Amei ica an apology 

1 lynts journey fiom hominess to ho 
liness began eailiei this year While light¬ 
ing and losing -his much publicized 
obscenity trial in Cincinnati I lynt re¬ 
calls, an earlier urge ‘to find the truth 
anu who 1 am became an obsession 
I his fall t its News Producer Joe Wersh- 
ba steered him to Stapleton, who shared 
I lynl's concern about child abuse Hynt 
spent a weekend with Stapleton and her 
vcierinanan husband at then Fayette¬ 
ville N C home, and the Stapletons vrs- 



Stapleton and Flynt at chtrcfi last weak 

Che Big Boy upstairs Is on our side " 
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ited the Hynts 23-room mansion in Co¬ 
lumbus, wheie they discussed religion and 
sexual repression. Stapleton recalls Hynt 
abruptly phoned her ftom San Antonio 1 
around midnight Nov 17 ' He was talk- I 
ing 90 miles an houi ” she says ‘ Through 1 
the jumbled conversation 1 knew some- ! 
thing real had happened ” 

What happened. 1 lynt told Timi Chi- 1 
cago Bureau Chief Benjamin Calc, was 
that he had found God at 40 000 ft -in J 
a chartered jet somewhere between Den- . 
ver and Houston It was powerful and \ 
awesome,’ says I lynt of the expcilence \ 
"There 1 was representing the pits of 
what is wiong in our society and it hap- i 
pened I m not ashamed to say that I : 
cned for Ciod At first, I lynt's wife Al- J 
tliea was also emotional over his con- | 
veision. for anolhei reason Ihe Lord j 
may have enteied your life,' she told j 
him but $20 million nisi walked out of , 
it 1 lynt is not so suie 'I read some¬ 
where that 92'. of the people believe in 
God he said I here aien t that many 
who believe in pornography Strew Pub¬ 
lisher Al Goldstein whose own obscenity 
prosecution ended in a mistnal this 
month, phoned Hynt from New Yolk 
to see if his friend was still sane I Ivnt 
told him calmly The Big Bov upsiaus 
is on our side 

W Whether He will remain there is un 
certain, as is ihe future of Hustlei 
The next few issues have closed, but 
this spnng Hustlet and its sister skin- 
book Chic (cue 43f> H)Si will begin de¬ 
picting "a healthy attitude toward sex, 
mixed in with a spiritual message says 
1 lynt We will no longer treat women 
as pieces of meat Specifically Flynt 
plans to discontinue vaginal closeups 
banish all flesh from the cover and san¬ 
itize a few regulai featuies Asshole of 
the Month ’ will become “Turkey of ihe 
Month,' for instance and 't hosier the 
Molester" will he renamed ' C hosier the 
Protector" and reassigned to guarding 
young girls fiom evil F lynt does not say 
what will become of nude photo spicads 
oi of Flynl's thriving mail-order sex-aids 
husiness Says one bewildered Hustler 
staff member "I guess we'll be pushing 
dildos and crucifixes 

The convert concedes that many 
readers will icinam skeptical People 
may think I'm kooky, but this is what 
happened " he says "Its not a publicity 
stunt I have asked Ciod for toigixeness 
fot anything 1 have done to hurt any¬ 
one I ve been all the way to the bottom 
There s only one way to go now and 
that’s up I’m going to be hustling for 
the Lord ’’ ■ 



Jim Bellows before leaving Washington 


Fixit Goes West 

A Star editor takes on the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner 

J ames G Bellows is known among his 
friends these days as the Red Adair 
of journalism a Mi 1 ixn summoned 
to patch up ailing newspupeis oi at least 
light up then declining days ,As the last 
editor of the New York HeiulJ 1'nhune 
Bellows breathed temporary vitality into 
that doomed daily As most recent ed 
itor ol the Washington Suit he turned a 
’newsprint morgue into a laboratory of 
editorial innovation But Bellows, 55, has 
never faced a task as daunting as this 
on Jan 1 he will become editor of what 
mav well he ihe worst big-cily news 
pa|iei m the nation 

The l os Angeles HeiaUl-lwaminci 
(cite 3 tK.OOOi once the nation s largest 
afternoon daily, is now the flagging ship 
of the Hears! chain so fai behind the I os 
Angeles Times (cue I 01K 0<K)| that tocall 
the pair rivals is an overstatement The 
Heiuhl-/.\iWiiuei has lost more than 400 - 
000 readers in the past decade with Us 
overblown headlines and underreported 
stones Ihe staff is so demoiali/ed that 
even the scabs nired to hieak a stnkc ten 
vears ago eventually went on sluke Said 
a Her-Ls staflci of Ins peers "[ hcv ic all 
running about two quails low 

Bellows' morale was also miming low , 
this year aflei a senes of disagreements 1 
with his Slut boss Joe I Allbiitlon 52 ! 
Texan Allhrilton bought the lulling Star 
in 1974 and it ran up hwses of $10 mil¬ 
lion before edging toward the black this 
year Allhrilton hned Bellows in 197^5 
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from the Los Angeles Times where he 
was associate editoi. and Bellows revital- 
j l/ed the Sun suff nnsjei ni/e<J the typog¬ 
raphy and soneiH-ted such popular fca 
! luies as a daily fionl-puge interview with 
j a newsmakei and 1 he I ai " a madcap, 
i n\ush-i|uoted gossip column 

Bellows dustups with Allbritlon 
acccleiated in May when the Texan 
installed Sacramento Bee General Ex¬ 
ecutive James II Smith as president 
He looks upon a paper as a money 
machine," says a former dee colleague 
I hough the Star 's editorial staff had 
jheadv been sliced from 286 to 242 
before Smith arrived, the new pres¬ 
ident this month oidered a 10 *i staff 


__The Pre ss__ 

cut Fed up, Bellows resigned Nov 14 
Bellows is walking into the jaws of an¬ 
other strong-willed publisher Francis L 
Dale, 56, a U S. diplomat in Geneva be- 
foie becoming Hetald-Examiner publish¬ 
er in April, has turned the Saturday-af- 
ternoon edition into a more promising 
morning paper, plastered the building 
with posters for what he calls "Operation 
Upward Bound," and installed seat belts 
on his chan to remind employees to hold 
back on flamboyant schemes 

Bellows was first offeicd the Herald- 
Kxatntner editorship last May but refused 
it Dale also sounded out eight other can¬ 
didates, including Esquire Fiditor C'lay 
Fclker and Sacramento Bee Managing 


Editor Frank McCulloch When Dale 
heard of Bellows' friction with Star Pres¬ 
ident Smith, he renewed his offer, and Bel¬ 
lows accepted The price a reported 
$100,000-a-year salary and a $500,000 ad¬ 
dition to the Herald-Examiner editorial 
budget 

Bellows has not disclosed his othei 
plans for reviving the Herald-Examiner 
“It's an even bigger challenge than the 
Star, " he says There were many at the 
Star who were sorry he had accepted that 
challenge Among them was Joe Allbnt- 
ton, who said last week "If Bellows 
walked in the door right now and said 
he'd changed his mind he could still be 
editor of the Star " m 


Newswatch 'Thomas Griffith 


The Dos and Don’ts of Television News 


S ince William Paley invented CBS, you'd think he would 
know most of the tricks of the trade But in 1962 he had 
to learn from Daniel Schorr about one of television news 
more dubious subterfuges 

In his new book (lewmy the Air, Schorr tells of a lun¬ 
cheon in Pans during which Paley congratulated him on a 
ills documentary about Ldsl Cieimany Its dramatic cli¬ 
max, writes Schorr 'showed Wallher Ulbrieht, the Fast 
German Communist leader, upbraiding me for my ques¬ 
tions and finallv storming out of the room in full view of the 
camera What 1 admued most' said Paley, 'was the cool¬ 
ness with which you sal there and looked at him while he 
was yelling at you ' 

' Breaking into laughter I said Surely you understand 
that the shots of me looking axil weie 'ieverses. filmed 
after Ulbrieht had left the umm 1 ' No, Paley had nol un- 
derstixxl that I proceeded to explain in detail the con¬ 
ventional post-interview pnxeduic for shifting the cameta 
and fixusing it on the correspondent to repeat the principal 
questions plus a gamut of absoibed and skeptical poses, all 
of this to lie spliced into the interview to add vanety and fa¬ 
cilitate editing Palev was fascinated But isn't it basically 
dishonest *' he asked finally " 

That very day Paley ordeied staged ieverses stopped 
But his stem edict has since been lelaxed, so that if a Mike 
W'allace intei view now takes place with only one instead of 
two cameras, Walla.c can be photogiaphed afterward ask¬ 
ing the same questions again or reacting angrily moodily 
or laughingly -so long as these reverses aie “made in the 
presence of the interviewee" or with his consent 

Such caieful itilings about television behavior can be 
found in the fascinating cns axle of standaids, an area that 
.Schorr does not go into l aymg out w hat practices C BS does 
and does nol pet nut. the code which ouginated in memo 
form over the years and was gathered in a 1976 manual, pro¬ 
vides a handy check list to the kind of sensationalized TV 
news coverage that still persists on too many local TV news 
shows Some of the situations covered by the code 
► Interviews with victims of accidents or other tragedies, 
or with then relatives Avoid th^m " Exception “When 
they throw light on what happened or drive home a point 
which might help avoid fuluie tragedies Do nol inter¬ 
view, or attempt to interview, a person who appears to be 
in a state of shock ' (The ens code does not point a finger 


at anyone else, but one of the most shameless lecent I V ex¬ 
ploitations of distraught relatives was Geraldo Riveia s \ik 
interviews m the Son of Sam murders I 

► Riots “If, in youi judgment, youi presence is cleatly in¬ 
spiring, continuing oi inicnsifvtng a dangerous, oi poten¬ 
tially dangeious, disturbance, cap your cameras and con¬ 
ceal your microphones tegaidless ot what othei news 
organizations may do Avoid coverage ot II self-desig¬ 
nated ‘leaders' if they appear to represent only themselves 
or 2) any individuals or groups who are clearly 'perform¬ 
ing ’ " Had these rules been in force, how different might 
the history of the 1960s have been ’ 

► Tenorists “Except in the most compelling circumstances, 
and then only with the appt oval oflRichard Salanll the pi ev¬ 
ident of ( BS News there should be no live coverage of 
the terrorist kidnaper since we may fall into the tiap of pio- 
viding an unedited platform for him " 

in a business whete crucial decisions must be taken 
quickly, these aie admirable distinctions between covering 
and sensationalizing the news 

■ ■ ■ 

Ever wonder what happened between CBS and Daniel 
Schort ’’ When Schorr leaked to the Village Voice a secret 
House Intelligence report, he became the center of a cel¬ 
ebrated fuss, the iheloric of lofty principle filled tne an 
These principles, on both sides, now seem a little tattler in 
Schorr’s telling When CBS decided that Schorr must go. its 
lawyers in February 1976 agreed to pay Schorr more than 
two years’ salary, and severance besides Only after Schorr 
had assented to a well-paid firing did CBS agree with him 
that perhaps such a deal might prejudice Schorr's ongoing 
troubles with Congress So CBS and Schorr put out a state¬ 
ment that he was only being “relieved of all leporting du¬ 
ties," and this cover-up, as Schorr calls it, was insistently 
repeated by both sides Later, with the help of his lawyer 
(loe Caiifano, whose $150,000 legal fees were paid by CBS) 
Schorr defended himself before the House Ethics Commit¬ 
tee Salant now proposed to take Schorr back, Schorr was 
tempted But Lawyer Caiifano told him “You're mad 
There’s nothing left to go back to They just want to get rid 
of that awful February agreement and have you back until 
people forget you're a hero, and dump you then “ So Schorr 
"resigned" and took the money 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS PROVIDE 
UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITIES 


T he Nihon Kogyo Shimbun (The Japan Industrial Daily 
islew), Japan's foremost industrial and economic newspaper, 
is also a leading organizer of various industrial shows in 
Japan. APEX TOKYO, for instance, is the best known 
international exhibition of anti-pollution equipment and 
technologies. The Resources Recycling Exhibition is another 
important event that shows a great variety of up-to-date 
equipment and technologies for use in recycling waste and 
fully utilizing energy sources. This is essential as natural 
resources throughout the world are quickly running out. 
Though TECHNO TOKYO, a biennial international 
iechnology transfer and joint venture exposition, will not be 
held in 1978, it is another renowned exhibition of 
technologies developed by a variety of enterprises and 
laboratories in Japan and abroad. These and the other 
exhibitions listed below provide an unparalleled opportunity 
for you to introduce your products and technolgoies to 
interested businessmen from Japan and other nations 
throughout the world. We are looking forward to welcoming 
you at these exhibitions either as an exhibitor or a visitor 



Business JAPAN is an English language magazine 
published monthly by out company This dynamic 
news magazine provides you with information on 
Japanese industries, technologies and the 
economy For your subscription, please contact 
Business JAPAN, The Nihon Kogyo Shimbun 
(Annual subscription i.’te US$42) 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS PLANNED FOR 1978 BY THE NIHON KOGYO SHIMBUN 


TOKYO INTERNATIONAL ANTI-POLLUTION 
EXHIBITION 

RESOURCES RECYCLING EXHIBITION 
SEWERAGE INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 
SECURITY & SAFETY EXHIBITION 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS SHOW 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS SHOW KYUSHU 
MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS SHOW KYUSHU 

PAINTING MACHINES SHOW 

LABOR SAVING MACHINE EXHIBITION 
HAMAMATSU 

AUTO ACCESSORIES SHOW 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS SHOW 

OSAKA INTERNATIONAL ANTI-POLLUTION 
EXHIBITION 

OSAKA SEWERAGE INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 

RESOURCES RECYCLING TECHNOLOGY 
EXHIBITION 

METAL FINISHING SHOW 
SECURITY & SAFETY EXHIBITION 


March 27 IM.m) to 31 IFnl 1 

r 

March 77 (Mon) to 31 IF rr) 
March 71 (Mon) tn 31 IFnl 

4 

Martlr 71 (Mon! to 31 tFn! 
April 24 (Mon) lo '77 ITIuus) ; 
May 19 (I- n) to 21 (Sun) . 
May 19 (Fr 1 1 to 71 (Sun) 

May 25 (Thins! to 27 Sat) 

May 25 (Tlmrs) to 27 (Sat) 

June 2 (T hors) to 5 (Sun) 

Oct 17 (Tue> to 21 (Sat) 

Nov 14 (Tui I to 18 (Sab 

i 

Nov 14 (Tire; to 18 (Sail 
Nov 14 (Tun) to 18 (Sat) 

Nov 14 (Tuc) to 18 (Sat! 

Nov 14 (Tuc) to 18 (Sat) 


Tokyo Intcrnational trad*' O met 

Tokyo International Trade Center 
Tokyo I tiler national Ttede ('enter 
Tokyo International Trade Center 
Prefectural Indusruy 8r Trade Hall, Nagoya 
Slar Lane, Fiikunka 
Star I arte Fuk uoka 

Municipal General Industrial Exhibition 
Hall, Hamamatsu 

Municipal General Industrial Exhibition 
Hall, Hamamatsu 

Tokyo International Trade Center 
Tokyo International Trade Center 

Mioato International Fan tit minds, O .aka 
Mmato International Fair Grounds, Osaka 
Mrriato Inter national hair Grounds, Osaka 

Mmato Internationa! Fan Grounds. Osaka 
Mmato International Fan Grounds Osaka 


hermit ionui Operation* Department 

iHE NIHON KOGYO SHIMBUN 


Please contact us for information concerning these exhibitions, 
or for assistance with youi business ventures in and with Japan 


1 lie Japan Indiihtrial Daily News) 
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Under a lowering sky, a frieze of mourners gathers In Gustave Courbet's masterpiece of rural life, A Burial at Omans 


Art 

Courbet: Painting as Politics 

The realist-revolutionary m a Pans retiospective 


A ny artist who feels mashed b> critics 
can lake com for! in what used to he 
wiillen about Gustave C ourbci C onsider 
the bioudside he got fioni Alexandre Du¬ 
mas his in 1871 Under what gardener s 
hell, w ith the help of what manure as a re¬ 
sult of what nyxture of wine beer cono- 
sive mucus and flatulent edema can have 


A N , 

Art : '' K tT - 

v :is)OGHLY). 

1 animal spirits looimg like a boat lor sus 
. f| _ I**' c ! tenance m the grav rivks ol his native Oi 

i US ■^OIIXICS : nans a man of the people i in reality tlu 

l son of a well-olF landowner i who nevei 
ms ret! ospective lost his countr\ accent to the Par is salons 

‘ You are verv pioud monsieur' e\ 
unheard c logs and heei gut all his life he ' claimed a high cultural official aftei one ol 
projected an image ol invincible rough- ! Courbets outbursts against government 


ness and solidity In fact his greatest 
paintings were rarely the woik of a simple 
realist For example, the Mtvtinv. 1854 
showing C ourbet s encounter with his pa¬ 
tron Alfred Btuyas and a manservant on 
the load near Montpellier was based on a 


grown this sonorous and harry pumpkin, j woodcut of two bouigeors meeting the 


this aesthetic belly this imbeeilic and im¬ 
potent incarnation of the Self’ 

Dumas was not alone in his fury The 
[ reneh political journals, center and right 
ravaged C ourbet for years 
and beside their vilifica¬ 
tions the alias ks on impres¬ 
sionism and cubism were 
mere Ping Pong Such vehe¬ 
mence only rises from the 
conviction that art changes 
life that painting has a 
public role 

One contemporary crit¬ 
ic descr ibed Courbci s wor k 
as “an engine of revolu¬ 
tion ' C oui bet agreed He 
thought of himself as a sub- .-y 
versive force the epitome of v '* 

the avant-garde, a onc-mari 
realist movement “I am 
Courbelist that's ail My 
painting is the only Hue 
one 1 am the fust and the 
unique ai list of the century 


Wandcimg Jew, hut its poses (oddly ntu 


Monsieur he letoited I am the most 
anogant man in frame So he was 
C ciuibet considered himselfthe Michelan 
gelo of soi lalism In ihe 1848 revolution 
he bragged, there were onlv two men 
readv me and Proudhon The 1871 rev 
olutron lound him on the side of the Pans 
'Commune which called for the dcrnolr 


ali/ed for a realist work) mav carrv an 1 lion of that symbol of ‘false ilorv. - the 


esoteric reference to Masonry Neverthe¬ 
less. C ourbet seemed a monster of high 




Venddme Column f ater, the commune 
ciushcd a vengeful state passed a law to 
make C ouibet hear the ..osi 
of. restoring the column 
Bankrupt he fled to Swit¬ 
zerland and died in exile in 
1877 There is aiways room 
for argument over the ex 
lent of Courbets realism 
Ihe man who insisted on 
setting down the bald truth 
of visual experience from a 
drunken priest's red nose to 
the drool on a stag’s jaws 
£ was allegorist and history 

rv 1 painter as well as factual 

^ .J Sk witness, and theie he could 
'be very puzzling indeed 
The debate on Courbet has 
been stepped up by a mag- 


_ nrfreent retrospective that 
opened this fall at the 

in 1114wav ui iui hi inw cviuui r >-* Grand Palais in Parts and 

the others are students or Not the ideal flesh el mJngres, but weighty, carnal andI real: Step will move to London in Jan 

drivelers- " Pipe, Assyr- Also, moie Jt-mh in a hooked ti out than a Raphael Crucifixion uary With a catalogue by 

TIMt. DPC t'MBfcg 5 t v “ 7 



-\Tt Historian Helene Toussaint. it brings 
together more than 140 paintings and 
drawings, centered aiound the huge ma- 
( limes that normally hang m the Louvre 
,t Burial ai Oinans and (all 11 's ft by 19 
H of it) The Painter's Studio 

i t is Courbefs concreteness that strikes 
one first He had an exlraoi dinary pow¬ 
er to realize sensations No sky is airier, 
more washed with lighi, than ihe blue 
space of The Meeting Apples in a dish ac¬ 
quire a red density, a solidity - a com¬ 
pleteness of being—that no painted apple 
had before As the English critic John 
Berger remarked, the force of gravity was 
to Courbet what the v ibralion of light was 
to Monet and the impressionists He could 
put more death into a trout hooked and 
flapping on the pebbles than Raphael 
could inject into a whole Crucifixion 
C ourbet's flesh was not an ideal substance 
like the flesh of Ingres oi Meissomer 
Rathei, it was weighty carnal and real 
It could be smoothed by relaxation as 
with the sumptuous lesbian couple in 
'sleep. 1X66 Or it could be pinched and 
chapped, like the mournei* laces in -f 
l/iuml at Oiimm. IbAO The nude figure 
in The Batheis I US J, that pink waidiobe 
waddlmp, into rhe foiest was a scandal 
one wag dubbed u" a 45-yeai old wom¬ 
an at Ihe moment of washing heiself for 
ihe first time in her life, in the hojie of as¬ 
suaging hei rash Blit we now see m the 
liguies mounds, dimples and excited 
hmsh marks one of the most ma|eslic 
nudes since Rubens 

In his heioic materialism. Com bet 
was one ol the ancestors of cubism But 
his sense of teality extended beyond ma¬ 
ternal to siieial oigani/alion hence the 
norm osei .1 Bimul at Otnans In that 
black frieze punctuated b> village faces 
all held undei the chalk bluffs of the dis¬ 
tant landscape as beneath a saicophagus 
lid. Combat icah/cd a whole ruial soci¬ 
ety not ‘noble peasants' mourning in a 
geneiali/ed Arcadia hut real people Ihe 
painting revealed in countiy life, the 
same kind of bourgeois complexity that 
existed in the city f his contradicted the 



Parisians idea of lural haimony and was ; 
foi that lea son shocking ! 

The least ‘ lealisi of all Coutbel s ; 
paintings because il is the most puioly al- | 
legoncal was The Painiet s Studio Iheie 1 
are as many inlet pieiaiions of this vast I 
ambitious and obscure I«*>5 woik as theie I 
aie C out bet scholars I is format is a Last ! 
Judgment Courbet painting in the nud- ! 
die his enemies to the left his fi lends to j 
the right On the light all the activists, j 
Courbet explained in a Idler to a friend- j 
ly critic ‘ that is to sav the friends the | 
woikers Ihe lovers ol the woild of ail j 
On the left, the othei woild of trivial ex- * 
istence. the people miseiy, poverty and j 
wealth, the exploited and the exploiters. I 
the people who feed otf death " Some of | 


the figures particularly those on the right 
have long been identified -Baudelaire. 
Pioudhon. the clitic C hampfleury Pro- 
fessoi Toussaint howevei gives a com¬ 
plicated new leading to the painting by 
suggesting that (for instance) the hunts¬ 
man on the left is Napoleon 111 and that 
the cential gioup is a Masonic allegory, 
with Com bet as master ol the lodge 
Whatever this puzzling giant of a paint¬ 
ing may have been intended to mean, it ic- 
mains one of the pictorial achievements 
of the 19th centiiiy To see n sunounded 
by the lesl ol Com bet's woik. as a cli¬ 
max to his puxligious eneigv, is a reve¬ 
lation We are lelt with a less doctrmane 
Com bet than befoie- but a much more 
mterestingone - Robert Hughes 
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Architect Cesar Pelll’s gleaming downtown Commons provides a stark, modernistic contrast to Columbus’ century-old courthouse 


Architecture 


Showplace on the Prairie 

Elegance in design revives a decaying town 


C olumbus, [rid , was clearly on the way 
down Only a generation ago, its 
business aiea and residential neighbor¬ 
hoods were decaying, bored young peo¬ 
ple were leaving to find work elsewhere 
and the municipal future seemed all too 
bleak Today Columbus (pop 30.000) is a 
city transformed Rising dramatically on 
a flood plain between Indianapolis and 
Louisville, it has become a bustling, vital 
community, a showcase of contemporary 
architecture—and the envy of urban re- 
developers everywhere 

There are no fewer than 41 modern 
buildings, all designed by nationally and 
internationally famed architects On Sun¬ 
days, the citizens of Columbus worship 
in churches designed by Eero and Eliel 
Saarinen They borrow books at a library 
built from the innovative plans of I M 
Pei and embellished with a bronze arch 
sculpted by Henry Moore They shop in 
a glass-enclosed piazza designed by Ce- 
sai Pelli, and send their children to 
schools conceived by Architects Harry 
Weese. Eliot Noyes and John Warnecke 
Along with the distinctive new structures, 
the spirit and pride of Columbus have ris¬ 
en as well All over town, old commer¬ 
cial buildings and residences are being 
fully restored As Mayor Max Andress 
puts it, “A sense of quality has rubbed off 
all over Columbus " 

The city’s master builder is J Irwin 
Millet, a civic-minded industrialist and 
former president of the National Council 
of Churches who is sometimes called “the 

34 


Medici of the Middle West” In 1939, 
Miller startled Columbus by choosing the 
great Finnish aichilect Lliel Saarinen to 
design a new building for C olumbus' I ust 
Christian Church But it was not until 
1957 that Miller really shook up the old 
town By then he was board chairman of 
his family’s Cummins Engine Co and was 
concerned about the difficulty of attract¬ 
ing talented young executives to Colum¬ 
bus So he announced that the Cummins 
Engine Foundation would fool architec- 



An old bank building after restoration 


tura! fees for any public stiucture designed 
by a distinguished architect Explained 
Millet, now 6K “You can’t pioneer am 
moie by hacking out new land But you 
can through architecture " 

Miller had alieady set the example 
by hiring fcliei’s architect son, Eero, a 
friend since they studied togethei at Yale 
in the 1930s, to build what would become 
one of the country’s first banks with all¬ 
glass walls and an atrium-like interior 
The town fatheis soon followed Millers 
cue. recruiting famous architects to de¬ 
sign eleven stunning new schools, mclud 
mg an octagonal brick, glass and wood 
edifice by Chicago’s Harry Weese As the 
architectural contagion spread through 
Columbus, Saarinen fils wrought a hex 
agonal house of worship for the North 
Christian Church, which he topped with 
a soaring spire that is affectionately called 
“the oil can ’’ In a friendly ecclesiastical 
rivalry, the First Baptist Church then got 
Weese to concoct a striking, almost me¬ 
dieval-looking church, with a steeply 
pitched slate roof, on the wmdy plain at 
the edge of the city 

W 'hile these monuments were rising. 

Columbus ordered the prominent 
firm of Skidmore, Owmgs & Merrill to de¬ 
velop a master plan for the seedy down¬ 
town area The pi&ce de resistance was an 
enclosed piazza, called “the Commons," 
designed by Pellt Opened in 1973, it has 
dozens of shops, a felt-covered, injury-re¬ 
sistant playground for youngsters, and 
space for everything from bluegrass con¬ 
certs and art shows to town meetings 
Despite its preoccupation with the 
new, Columbus is preserving and enhanc 
mg the old Left standing chic to chic with 
the sparkling Commons, for example, is 
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Columbus’ carefully refurbished, century- 
old courthouse Along the main and res¬ 
idential streets, dowager-like Victorian 
commercial buildings and houses are be¬ 
ing lovingly restored, often by young peo¬ 
ple who prefer downtown to suburbia 
Many of these handsome relics have been 
converted into fashionable shops, includ¬ 
ing an elaborate 1890s ice cream parlor, 
complete with Tiffany lamps and highly 
polished, original fountain hardware 
When the town decided to build a senior- 
citizens center, it did not start anew, but 
rebuilt an abandoned old power plant, 
carefully preserving vaulted ceilings, 
overhangs and other fin de siecle features 

S ome townspeople are less impressed 
by the renaissance than the 40,000 
msi tors per year who come to tour and 
gaze at Columbus' architectural wonders 
One landlord whose commercial property 
was razed to make 100 m for Pclii’s pi¬ 
azza calls it "the Red Square of Colum¬ 
bus ” Others grumble about the cost In¬ 
deed, a dissident group look over the 




Harry Whm’s First Baptist Church A downtown confectionary shop carefully restored in tum-of-the-century style 


board of education on a cost-cutting plat¬ 
form a few years ago, only to be turned 
out of office after one term The towns¬ 
people, m effect, voted against false econ¬ 
omy Though the open, brightly decorated 
schools are expensive to maintain, they 
provide a stimulating climate and have 
been virtually untouched by vandalism 
liven in low-income neighborhoods, the 
schools remain almost unmarked Ex¬ 
plains Principal Smith Snidely “The poor 
of Columbus differ from those of other cit¬ 
ies There is a sense of civic pride no mat¬ 
ter what the economic circumstances " 

In fact, the great majority of Colum¬ 
bus residents wholeheartedly endorse the 
experiment m architectural excellence 
They have been rewarded not only by the 
dramatic change in their cityscape, but 
by a new atmosphere of optimism and ex¬ 
citement that has enabled Columbus to at¬ 
tract new businesses, brought cultural en- 
■ lchment and, most significantly, kept 
many of its once restless young people 
homeonthepraine ■ 
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_Market Week 

On a volume of 95,772 870 shares the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 53 33, up 82 foi the week end¬ 
ing Nov 25, 1977 The Dow Jones 30 
slock industrial aveiage was 844 42. up 
8 66 Standaid & Poor’s 500 stivk index 
was 96 69 up 1 36 Among significant 
N y s I slot ks 


Not 


Stock 

High 

Low 

CloiO 

Change 

Allied Chem 

44% 

42'/. 

44% 

' 1% 

Alum Co Am 

44'/, 

42% 

44 

4 % 

Amei Airlines 

io y, 

9'A 

10% 

+ 1% 

Am Brands 

43% 

43% 

43% 

- % 

Am Can 

395/, 

3B% 

38% 

+ % 

Am Motors 

4% 

4'A 

4'A 

None 

AT&T 

61'/, 

59% 

59% 

i- % 

Avon Prod 

49'A 

46'/, 

49 

-2% 

Beth Steel 

22'/, 

21'A 

22% 

+ % 

Boeing 

29% 

27% 

29% 

4 |J /s 

Burroughs 

72'/, 

68% 

71% 

+ '% 

Cater Trac 

57 

54'/, 

56% 

+ 2% 

Champ Inti 

20% 

'9'/, 

20% 

4 % 

Chrysler 

13’/, 

13% 

'3% 

- 'A 

Clark Equip 

36 

35'A 

35% 

None 

Control Data 

27 y, 

26 

26% 


DuPont 

123 

119'/, 

120 

+ 'A ! 

Eastern Air 

6’A 

6 

6% 

4 % i 

East Kodak 

54 

51% 

52% 

41% 

Esmark 

30% 

30 

30% 

None 

Exxon 

477/. 

47'A 

47'A 

- % 

Ford Motor 

44% 

43% 

44% 

4 % 

Gen Dynam 

SI'/, 

48% 

50% 

t 2% 

Gen Elec 

52% 

51% 

51% 

* % 

Gen Foods 

33% 

32% 

33% 

H% 

Gen Motors 

66% 

65% 

66 

% 

Gen Tel & El 

32% 

31% 

3'% 

- % 

Ga Pac 

31'A 

29% 

31% 

t I'A 

Goodyear 

18% 

18 

18% 

I % 

Greyhound 

Gulf 0.1 

13% 

13 

13% 

% 

27% 

26% 

27% 

1 V, 

Inco Ltd 

16'/, 

16 

16% 

% 

IBM 

269'A 

259 

268% 

h 8% 

Int Harv 

29% 

29 

29% 

4 % 

Int Paper 

Int Tei & Tel 

44'/, 

42% 

44% 

t 2% 

3 3 5/, 

32% 

33% 

4 '% 

Johns Man 

33'/, 

32% 

33% 

% 

K Mart 

29V b 

29% 

29% 

None 

LTV Carp 

7'/, 

6% 

7% 

+ % 

Litton Ind 

13'A 

12% 

13 % 

' % 

Lockheed 

16'/, 

15% 

16% 

4 % 

McD Doug 

23% 

22% 

23% 

+ % 

Merck Co 

59 

56 

58% 

' 2'A 

3M 

49% 

48% 

49'A 

None 

Mobil Oil 

64'/, 

63 

64% 

h % 

NCR 

44 

42'A 

42% 

- I'A 

Owens III 

24'A 

23% 

24% 

None 

Pac Gas & El 

24 

23% 

23% 

'A 

Pan Am 

5% 

5% 

5% 

-t 'A 

PenneyJC 

37'A 

34% 

37% 

4 2% 

| Philip Morris 

63'/, 

61% 

63 

■4 % 

Polaroid 

27'/, 

26% 

26% 

% 

Proc Gam 

85% 

82% 

85% 

4 2'A 

RCA 

28% 

28 

28% 

4 % 

Reynolds Ind 

64% 

62% 

64% 

4 % 

Rockwell Inti 

29% 

29'A 

29% 

- 'A 

Sears Roe 

31% 

29% 

31% 

+ Yf 

Shell 0.1 

34'/, 

32% 

33% 

4- % 

Sid Oil Cal 

40'/, 

3 9'A 

39% 

f % 

Tenneco 

31% 

31% 

31% 

'A 

Texaco Inc 

27% 

27 

27% 

4- % 

Textron 

26'/, 

25% 

26% 

4- % 

Time Inc 

37% 

33% 

37% 

4 4 

fWA 

9% 

8% 

9% 

-4 % 

UAL Inc 

I’ 7 /. 

18% 

19% 

4 1% 

Union Cor 

42% 

41 % 

42% 

+ 'A 

US Steel y 

30% 

29% 

30% 

4 % 

! Utd Tech-iol 

1 Westirvghouse 

38'/, 

36% 

38% 

4'% 

I9'A 

I8‘A 

19% 

4 % 

Wool worth 

20'/, 

18% 

20 

+ 1 

Xerox 

50% 

48% 

50'A 

* 1% 


i 
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I Croup scene in Uncommon Women 


Expanding goal v and option i 

Stereotopical 

UNCOMMON WOMLN AND OTHFRS 
by Wendv Wasn't stem 

D rama is not a photographic an Mold¬ 
ing the mirror up to nature has vir 
tually nothing to do with producing mir- 
roi images Unfortunately, Wendy VVas- 
serstem seems to have written her first 
play witn a Polaroid 

Uncommon Women and Other \. pro¬ 
duced by Manhattan s Phoenix 1 heater 
begins as a mini-reunion in a restaurant 
F ive Mount Holyoke College graduates 
(the ' uncommon” ones) have got togeth- 
i er six years later for one of those treach- 
j eious show-and tell sessions In flash- 
! back, the women return to then senior 
| year The college feels tremors of futuie 
| culture shock, the expanding, unnerv- 
I ing world of women s goals and options 
The group cannot fully participate in 
i the genteel rituals of late-evening milk 
! and crackeis or "gracious living (diink- 
] ing sherry by candlelight in hostess 
l gowns) without satirically mocking tfiem 
| Yet they sense a disquieting gap be- 
j tween themselves and a catatonic fresh- 
I man (Anna M Lxvine) who announces 
I that she plans to make a film about the 
linguistic philosopher Wittgenstein 

While the play is laced with affection¬ 
ately bantering humor and a gamy ra¬ 
tion of powder-room candor, the charac¬ 
ters are stereotopical The overachievmg 
careerist (Jill Likenberry) has become a 
lawyer The placid one (Ann McDon- 
j ought who opted for marriage opts for 
I pregnancy The rollicking rebel (Swoosie 
j Kuitz) who planned to write a novel gets 
I writer’s block Prosaic justice’’ All of the 
i actresses are well skilled They might be 
better employed — T.E. Halem 


—Cinema 


Scaly Tale 

PETE S DRAGON 
Directed by Don Chaffey 
Screenplay by Malcolm Marmorstem 

H e's gorgeous, in a ghastly sort of way 
the fine-featured thoughtful face oi 
a moose, though greener than your nor¬ 
mal moose, little scrambly front legs and 
big thumping back legs, a gieat, green 
swaying belly and a proper thrashing tail, 
all supported by demure pink wings set 
too far forward for really good aerody 
namics, so that he flics with a waddle 
He fulminates fire, of couise, if he has te- 
membered to change his flint and all in 
all, it sjust as well that he is invisible most 
of the time Mis name is tllioti 

Elliott has an active sense of humoi 
and thereby hangs a scaly tale, anuablv 
told and only slightly overproduced by 
the Disney organization in lime foi the 
C hrisimas trade There is an oiphan hoy 
of course played by a cute, smudge- 
checked red-haned kid named Sean Mat 
shall An urchin of this description ap 
peals in every Disney movie and the 
viewer is half convinced that Disney 
glows them on its own Devils Island 
using the cute ones foi films and chain 
ing the ugly ones to dialling tables to 
paint animated green dragons frame by 
agonizing frame 

Anyway. Orphan Pete is so appealing 
that you want to strangle him, and sev¬ 
eral loathsome backwoodsmen and one 
awful baekwoodsludy (Shelley Winteisi 
aie trying to do just that as the action be- 



Elllott In repose In Pete'* Dragon 

In time for the Christmas trade 
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Rooney, Reddy and Marshall 

\i> csisrennal despair 


!',ms I hcv .tic the liogans icalls stipe- 
iii'i villains s\ho sing an enchanting song 
about wauling to tie Pete saeaming to a 
luilioud Hack 1 he> have bought the lad 
loi S50 to pi os ids' hospossei loi then \ 
laim Ile has escaped and thes aie about ; 
to catch hint sshen WIIM’I’ 1 loyal II- > 
bolt swings his invisible gieen tail and \ 
lofts them gracefully into a inudhole ; 

Off Pete and his useful friend go to i 
the next town sshich is Passainaquodds, i 
Me Strange things happen theio Lam- 
pie the hard-di inking lighthouse keeper ( 
| played rumbustiousls bs Miekes Rihi- \ 
ney) tel'. cseisone that he has seen a , 
dragon I he pompous mavoi dim Back- ! 
•as) is dumped on his dignity by some- ' 
thing huge clammy and invisible A laige 
unseen clawed fool steps accidenlally-on- ! 
purpose on the petticoat of a prissy and ! 
disapproving schoolmarm (the time seems i 
o be the 1890s, svhen theie sseie long pel- | 
'icoats. lighthouse keepers and plenty of 1 
asly villains, but since there is no men- ; 
ion of the Pullman strike or the fiee sil- J 
er issue, it is haid to be sure) ; 

I limit s clowning around gets Pete 
■ito a lot of trouble and whats more i 
he Passamaq noddy fisher meu say the ! 
ragon scares away the cod When a i 
nake-oil pitchman named Dr Tet minus , 
lint Dale) and his sidekick (Red But- i 
ms in good form) want to grind L-,llrott . 
ito powdei and make patent medicine j 

him, most of the townspeople think , 
s a good idea 

In the nick of time, howevei (nicks 
' e anot her reason that the 1890s are good i 
'r story writing, modern times don't seem i 
i have nicks, only v lot of existential de- | 
'Pair and it is hard to find a place to 
sing a plot), Elliott tescues a sinking sea- 
rnn who happens to be the sweetheart 
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j of Lampie's daughter Nora (Helen Red- j 
I dy) All of the townspeople gather to drive j 
i off gteedy Dr Terminus and to sing a big 1 
I production number to let Elliott know \ 
| they think he's an O K diagon Like most 1 
] of the othei big song-arid-dance routines i 
this one offers a good oppoi tunny to line 
up foi moie popcorn Otherwise Pete \ 
Dr upon is likable fantasy There will be 
adult viewers who would like to hoiiow 
Llhott for a while m order to scaie a lit¬ 
tle appieciation and lespeel from an un¬ 
caring world John Show 

Orderly Chaos 

I HAT OBSCURE OBJECT Or DESIRE 
Directed by Luis BuFutel 
Sneenplay by Luis Bunuel with 
Jean-Claude Carriere 

M athieu (Fernando Rev) is an elegant 
middle-aged Spamaid who likes 
brandy and cigars, expensive suits and an 
occasional pietty woman He is an un- j 
flappable sort—but since he is the hem j 
of a l uis Bunuel film his poise is soon 
put to extraordinary tests Tcnorists foi 
no discernible icason begin to blow up 
cuis in his tranquil Seville neighborhood 
A waiter at his favorite restaurant serves 
him a martini containing a huge flv His 
bullet oidinarily a paragon of civility, [ 
starts to give him lip Somehow Mathieu 
lemains untouched by all these shenan¬ 
igans, but then he falls in love with Con- 
chita, a ravishing young virgin Though 
C onchita ptofesses to adote Mathieu with 
an aidoi equal to his own, she will not go 
to bed with him and will not say why 
Such torture is moie than even Mathieu 
can take slowly he sui renders to the 
chaos that presses in on his life from 
every side 

I'liut Obscure Oh/cit of Desire is 
Bunuel s free-flowing meditation on Ma- 
thieus fall from bourgeois grace and like 
so many films by this great surrealist di¬ 
rector, it is art of the most subveisive kind 
Bunuel wants the audience to see the 
world as he ultimately forces Mathieu to 
see it—as an n rational state where logic 
is a woithless tool In Ohsiure Ohieet the 
director never bothers to explain C onchi- 
la’s stubborn celibacy or any of his sto¬ 
ry's other absurdities, for he does not be¬ 
lieve that any explanations exist In 
Bunuel s view, life's visible events arc ran¬ 
dom and misleading, the sooner we learn 
to accept the meaninglessness of reality, 
the sooner wc will begin to understand 
the bulled psychological truths that re¬ 
ality lends to disguise 

This is why, in Obscure Object, Bu¬ 
nuel pulls the fiendish stum of casting two 
actresses as Conchita, and then proceeds 
to inleichange them at whim It is his 
wav of saying that the movie s subject is 
Mathieu’s obsessive desire rather than the 
"obscure object" that brings it about 
There are many other rude jokes as well, 
all designed to pull the rug out from un¬ 


der civilt/ation as we know it Bufluel casts 
a dwarf as a professoi of psychology and 
dreams up a del ical terrorist gioup called 
the Revolutionary Army of the Infant Je¬ 
sus When the twoConchilas implore Ma¬ 
thieu to respect then virginity they aie 
sometimesdiessed in lacy undergaiments j 
that even I tedcrick's of Hollywood might | 
consider loo much ] 

lot all ihe unaichy of Bunuel's vi- | 
1 sion there is nothing chaotic about his 1 
I filmmaking style At 77 he is in such 
I fluid touch with his medium that he seems i 
| incapable of staging an awkward shot I 
| The movie appeals to flow directly from ! 
I his subconscious just as sunealisi art is ! 
! meant to do l einando Rey a vetetan | 
i of a decade of Bunuel films finds as j 
j much baioque humoi in his many bouts j 
j with coitus intenuprns as he dal in the 
I unfinished eating scenes of Die Discreet 
Charm of the Bon income The two mys- i 
leiious C'onchitas one svelte (Carole j 
Bouquet) the other voluptuous (Angela ! 
Molina)- aie impossibly eiotic 

If Obscure Ob/ecl is not quite as good j 
as Discreet Charm (1972) and In.siuria | 
(1969). (he two Bunuel mastci pieces it 
most icsembles. the pioblem is one of 
tone The new film opens on a note 
of antic humoi only to turn, in the sec- 1 
ond half u nelievedly giave as Mathieu ! 
and Conchita s relationship lapses into j 
sadomasochisnc games Ruhucl s irony [ 
gives way to a surprising display of j 
personal despair The sudden shift in j 
mixid docs not woik, but it is foigiv- | 
able Having given his life to one of the j 
century's great artistic revolutions, l.uis I 
Bunuel has eained the tight to show his | 
wounds —Frank Rich \ 



Bouquet and Rey In Obscure Object 
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Well-Done Alaska 

COMING INTO THE COUNTRY by John McPhee 
Farrar. Straus & Giroux. 438 pages. $10 95 


A irlines and communications satellites 
foster the impiession that the rest of 
the world is just around the corner Many 
people derive co/y feelings from this no¬ 
tion of a shrinking globe But in others 
the concept gives rise to claustrophobia 
They need a planet that still holds in¬ 
accessible places, both beautiful and stub- 
j bornly impervious to the designs of man 
Author John McPhee has good news for 
these true believers He has discovered 
such a place, and this book is his leporl 
Comma into the Countr \ is actually 
three lengths bulletins about Alaska, 
glued together like aenal reconnaissance 
photographs The lust describes a canoe 
trip that McPhee and four companions 
took down an unspoiled river in the north¬ 
wester n reaches of the state, well above 
the Arctic C irde Second McPhee tells 
of a helicopter ride w ith a committee look- 
| ing for a site with a view- of Mount Mc¬ 
Kinley on which to build a new state cap¬ 
ital The last and longest section covers 
some wintry months spent in Eagle a liny 
settlement on the Yukon River just west 
of the Canadian bolder--"a community 
deeply compressed in us own isolation,' 
McPhee writes with cabin-fever feuds so 
sharp that "a cup of boriowed sugar can 
go off like a grenade 

McPhee was clearly awed by what 
he encountered in Alaska ( It is in no 
way an extension of what I've known be¬ 
fore' ), and his stories strive not to dic¬ 
tate that response but to duplicate it 
Rather than stepping smartly from A to 



John McPhee in Princeton, N.J. 

'frailing clouds of particulars 


his plots lend to pick up casually 
with V and then meander back aiound 
to A/ The apparent informality is a ruse 
McPhee consistently works like a reverse 
pickpocket, slipping facts deftly and pain¬ 
lessly into the folds of his narrative 
There are neatly twice as many people 
in the District of Columbia as there are 
in the State of Alaska in ten square 
miles of the eastern state I live in 
I New Jersey) are more people than thcie 
aie in the five hundred and eighty-six 
thousand square miles of Alaska ” 
Such information is theie for ballast 
'Alaska runs off the edge of the imag¬ 
ination ' McPhee writes, and he relies 
on attentive repoitonal methods to keep 
himself and his story tiimly planted on 
the icy ground He carefully provides 



Snow swirls around Alaska’s Mount McKinley 

Stubbornly impervious to man \ designs 


the dimensions of the Yukon River cab 
ins he visits, often numbering and de 
scribing the items of furniture in them 
He lists some 30 uses that Alaskans haw 
found for 55-gal drums, describes hov* 
contemporary miners pan for gold am 
tells how to operate a dog sled up a hill 
The dozens of Alaskans he sought oni 
and listened to come Hailing clouds ol 
particulars When he cares to, McPhu 
can capture a character with the ecoi, 
omy of a good short story writer "Ham 
is the kind of man who shakes Tabasci 
on his beans ” 

Ear from grounding McPhee's book 
this luggage helps it soar Those who 
think they know enough about Alaska 
aie wrong Not only is the area one ol 
the last and largest stretches of true wil¬ 
derness left on earth (and hence of at¬ 
avistic concern), it is also the arena wheic 
the last act in a long American drama 
is being played out McPhee characterizes 
the struggle as ‘the Dallas scenario vei- 
sus the Sreria Club syndrome' -devel¬ 
opers versus conservationists with many 
conflicting interests stieiching between 
them McPhee is no reflexive ecologist 
he compares the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
to a thread laid across Staten Island 
Neither is he sanguine about the manv 
ways man can find to make a vast space 
less wondrous Discussing the psychic 
need for a frontier he writes "People 
are mentioning outer space as, in this 
respect, all we have left All we have 
left is Alaska " 

Coming into the Countn may encour¬ 
age some people to travel oi settle in the 
stale That would not necessarily be a 
good thing for Alaska But the book's 
moie likely effect will be to satisfy those 
who have dreamed of sinking out afresh 
but who never will Like travel writers ol 
old, McPhee has acted as the antenna in 
a far-off place that few will >ee He has 
brought back a wholly satisfying voyage 
of spirit and mind —Paul Grat 

m m m 

Tai from the Alaskan wilderness h> 
sings of in Coming into the Country. John 
McPhee paces about his small, comfort 
able office above a bank on the main dun 
of Princeton, N J He is on the verge of an 


Excerpt 

££ Everywhere around us were mountains—steep, treeless, buff where still 
in the sun One was bright silver The rain felt good We nibbled M & Ms 
They were even bettei than the ram The streams far below, small and fast, 
came pummelling together and made the river The land they fell through 
looked nude It was all tundra, rising northward toward a pass at the range di¬ 
vide Looking at so much mountain ground—this immense minute fiagment of 
wilderness Alaska—one could wonder about the choice of words of people who 
say that it is fragile Tragile’ just does not appear to be a proper term for a rug¬ 
ged, essentially unmvaded landscape covering tens of thousands of square miles 
—a place so vast and unpeopled that if anyone could figure out how to ■■ 
steal Italy, Alaska would be a place to hide it TT 
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,'ther project—and apprehensive Dtrect- 
[\ across the street sits Princeton Univer- 
,n> s F-irestone Library, the object of 
McPhee's window gazing With 13 books 
■o his credit in the past twelve years, the 
.uithoi seems determined to keep the 
neighboring library cataloguers working 
nights Traffic booms outside ‘A great 
stieam of ideas goes by 1 McPhee says 
turning from the window The problem 
is how to pick one out that you want to 
spend a year or moie working on 

Some readeis have found McPhee s 
past choice of subjects eclectic to the point 
of anaichy basketball, bleeder leaders 
canoes oranges, Scottish lairds McPhee 
points out the skein that links all this ap¬ 
parent disparity Just about cveiythmg 
I ve written touches on subjects that in- 
icrestcd me as a kid " The third child of 
a doctor who woiked with Princeton ath¬ 
letes McPhee heard about spoils as fat 
back as he can lemembcr Ills passion 
for games giew bui his physique failed 
10 keep pace the aspmng basketball stai 
topped out at 5 ft 7 in Summcis wete 
spent ouldoors camping and canoeing 
McPhee also learned that he liked lo loll 
sioues 'Nol mads-up ones he iccalls 
I Hied to linsl dazzling things to say about 
things I d noticed dui mg the day so that 
mv siblings would listen lo me 

I n a small town that has housed such no¬ 
table tiansients as Albetl l instein and 
Svetlana Alliluyeva McPhee is an odd- 
uv a celebrated PiincUon native 1 
wouldn 1 stay here if mv vvoik dnln t lake 
me away loi such extended periods he 
-a\s l his place is my fixed fool A staff 
wiilei at I'he \ot itiikei 1 rhejoblians- 
laies as unsalaried fieelance ) since 
l%5. McPhee enjoys a fieedom fiom 
deadlines that would tempi most jour- 
naisls nii v sloth and seveial other deadly 
sins Not McPhee Repot ling completed \ 
and notes aitanged he matches into a j 
loutinenow familiar lo members of his ex¬ 
tended family (four daughters fiom his 
lirst marriage live neai by his second wife 
Yolanda also has four children) He goes 
to his office each morning at 8 30 and 
•eaves twelve hours later He may lake a 
unch bleak at a neai by restauiant oi tun j 
ix miles - hut not both on the same day , 
iome working sessions yield up only one j 
v pew ntten page 1 

McPhee blushes off suggestions that j 
uch dedication is exemplaiv T ve got j 
lisciphne because 1 ve got now heie else to j 
o " he says "l elected to be a writei and I 
ow that I'm 46 it is simply what I do " In j 
is work habits and craftsmanship i 
lough. McPhee resembles the outdoor 
mers. the cerebral athletes the prickly 
.cent!ics who regularly pop up in his 
>oks "1 don't consciously seek out sub- 
cts foi their expeitise ' he says "But 
'•■ople w ho are experts at something put a 
h of effort into becoming experts I am 
'ttracted by their single-minded drive 
•I puisuit of his own expeitise, McPhee 
■as become an ideal McPhee subject ■ 
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Poet Delmore Schwartz in 1938 

Humboldt’s 

Model 

Dll MORI SC 11 WAR 1Z IMF MIT Of 

AN AMERICAN POI I 

h\ James Arias 

I'anar Straus <£ Giroux 

418 putt's $15 

W hen Saul Bellow vviote his roman o 
t let, Humboldt s (iilt, even know¬ 
ledgeable leadeis had double recalling 
the model foi Von Humboldt I leisher 
T he difficulty would nol have occurred if 
Bellow's chief character had been based 
on Robert Lowell oi John Berivman or 
Theodore Roethke Vet foi these cele¬ 
brated poets Delmoie Schwaitz was once 
the front runner of then geneialion 

No young poet since has so dazzled 
his peers When Schwartz s hist book In 
Dreams Benin Responsibilities, appeared 
in ld38 ( ride Allen Tate called it the 
tiist leal innovation that we\e had since 
Lliot and Pound I S 1 hot himself was 
“much impressed 

Nor was Schwartz s achievement lim¬ 
ited to verse The title wotk was a bril¬ 
liant short story whose nai rator witnessed 
the past courtship of his mother and fa¬ 
ther inteirupling with cries of “Don t do 
it' It's not too late ' No less a judge 
than Vladimu Nabokov placed this tale 
— written when Schwartz was only 21 
-among his 'half a dozen favorites in 
modern literature " 

Delmore became a member of the 
Harvard faculty He joined the prestigious 
Partisan Review crowd He began a long 
poem Genesis which he believed would 
secure his place as a poet and cultural 
hero John Berryman recalled his col¬ 
league just "waiting foi fame to descend " 
That descent never came What hap¬ 
pened to the promise, the flamboyant 
charm’’ With care and intelligence. James 
Atlas chronicles a decline as moving as it 
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man, whatever Ids race, 
whatever his heritage, has 
the right to hope for a 
better tomorrow, has a right 


to believe that In his lifetime 
he udll be able to look back 
and feel that the world was 
a better one when he left it 
than when he came into it. 
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! is horrifying By the time Schwartz 1 
| reached TO his center could no longer 
j hold He had started to drink heavily His ! 
i marriage broke up One day in 1947. sud- 
| denly and finally, he left Harvard con- ' 

! vinced of his double e\ile from the Amer- | 
j lean Dream as a poet and as a Jew i 

A s his spiral cursed down Schwartz ran j 
thiough moie and more women , 

' more and moie colleges He campus- J 
hopped to Pnnceton, Kenyon, the uimer- | 
siliesofC hicago California Syracuse His 
ambition to be the Great American Poet 
■ deterioialed into a panicky need foi ntan- ] 

. ey Inspuation was icplaeed by alcohol i 
i and amphetamines The boctv went to I 
flab the handsome face to coarseness j 
I ellow Poet Hayden Carrulh remem- ; 
1 beicd Schwartz slouching towaid 40 He j 
looked and spoke like a defeated shipping- 1 
house clerk I 

Yet Delmore nevei stopped trying 
1 hiough the chaos ol his life trailing fiom i 
one lenled loom to the next he made des- 
j petate lesolutions To get up at eight 
o clock and to lake vitamins join a gym , 
buy new clothes answer mail Occasion 
! ally there was tchirlh as with his poem 
about the disciples Starlight like Intu¬ 
ition Pierced the Twelve Schwailz al 
i ways could wine titles But below the la- 
liels the quality was diminishing 

Schwartz lived lev be only 52 yet the 
end was agonizingly slow 1 heie was time 
foi visits to New York l ilv mental waids 
and pilgrimages to the scene of a second 
mamage- an abandoned New leisey 
l.um where thiough oveigiown holds he 
1 wandeied calling the name of a long-lost 
■ cat I he h.idlv aged U mulct kind died of 
a heart aliaek in a limes Squate atea 
! hotel while struggling downstairs with his 
gaibage T he measuie ol .Atlas biogiaphv 
is that he does not exploit the miplica- . 
lions of th.u cuilain scene With adrm- 1 
table lestiamt he suggests that Schwaitz 1 
: was a lyiic poet who insisted cm being an j 



| AJtet 30 the centei could no lonyei hold 


epic poet given that divergence, tragedy 
was the only possible outcome 

Genesis has been deservedly forgotten 
one volume was more than enough Bui 
Schwartz lives in lines that soar and sting 
' I am my fathers father. You are youi 
childtens guilt” The funny and unfor¬ 
giving stones of The World Is a Wed 
dmf; (1948) remain some of the best wort 
in a genre that has shown the world wha 1 
it felt like in the Depression to be younj 
Jewish and lost, somewhere between th- 
Old Country and the New C riticism 

As foi the man himself, as thi. 
compassionate biographv shows, Del 
more Schwaitz is the nun on which 
others have built I think I ve nevei 
met anyone who has somehow as much 
seeped into me l owell once said de¬ 
livering a tribute haunted enough even 
for Schwartz -- MelvinMaddocks 
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For a pearl among opera singers, an Oyster. 



()n Ifecember 1st 1971 .an unknown Maori 
soprano called Kiri To Kanawa stepped on to 
the stage of the R< >yal Opera House m London. 

Three and a half hours later, her perform¬ 
ance as the Countess in “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
had made her a star. 


The next day, Andrew Toiler wrote of 
MissTe Kanawa: “Such a Countess I have 
never heard before!’ 


Another critic wrote: "It was evident that 
we were in the presence of a singer of quite 
exceptional promise... Covent Garden has a 
pearl of great price!’ 


Since then, that exceptional promise has 
been realised in opera houses around the 
world. 

“Phrase after phrase of effortlessly spun 
and firmly supported tone, culminating in 
a last act that would have drawn tears from a 
stone” was the comment on her Desdemona 
in a recent production of Othello. 

()ff stage, MissTe Kanawa’s life is a 
constant whirl: an endless round of inter¬ 
views, engagements and rehearsals, and an 
international time-table that would make 
the most experienced traveller giddy. 

She wears a Rolex ()yster Peipetual 
Datejust watch. 

Of course, it is graceful, elegant and 
very feminine. But her enthusiasm for it is 
practical too. “If I had to keep worrying 
about whether my watch had stopped, 

I’d never get anywhere on time. My Rolex 
keeps perfect time, no matter what I do to it’.’ 

The photograph on the left shows Kiri 
To Kanawa in costume as Fiordiligi m“Cosi 
fan Tut te” on the grand staircase of L’( )peia, 
Pans. 

It is one of the rare occasions when she 
isn’t wearing her Oyster 

And even we at Rolex have to admit, she 
doesn’t really need it. 
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Now Concorde offers you a refreshing 
alternative t< > the night-flight to L melon 
N< >\v you can lea\ e Singajxire by 
nud-moming and ai rive m hmelon at 
lunchtime. A total journey time of only 
91 hours. 

Y< iu can enjoy the unforgettable experience 
ot flying at twice the speed of sound 
You can relax m First Class comfort and 


watch the Earth slip by below at an incredible 
36 kilometres a minute. 

Concorde,the worlds most advanced 
passenger aircraft, is operated jointly from 
Singapore by British Airways and Singapore 
Airlines 

It leaves Singapore every Monday,Thursc « 
and Saturday at 1130 and arrives in London 
at 1315. Return flights leave London every 







[E SPACE OF A MORNING. 
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' •dnesday, Fnday and Sunday at 1300, and 
ive back at 0600. 

From Ixindon, you can get 
tish Airways same-day connections to 
aost every majo» city in Europe 
Contact your travel agent for full 
tails, and ask about British Airways 
■ncorde services to Washington and 
w York. 


British 

airways 

Well take more care of you. 
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| buck the cunent situation in the Middle 
| East With luck his initiative will lead to 
his leceivmg the Nobel Peace Pri/e 

Lari 1.4 Ltkin 
Minneapolis 

j Praying and Preying 

1 Anita Bryant says, “I don't hate ho- 
| moscxuals 1 piay for them" INov 211 
| The word should be piey not pray 
| Bennett Bade \ 

i Den vet i 

. i 

Please stop assuming that Anita Bry- j 
■ ant's foes aie radical gay activists' and i 
l "homosexual militants " I am straight and j 
I nonmilitanl But I am one of mans who \ 
are proud to join any march boycott or j 
! movement against one who would deny j 
; an Amei ican his or her civil rights j 

Mat tm -I Goldherp j 

• St a mfind ( onn 

i 1 

I hank God foi Anita Bryant IheBi- | 
' ble so cleaily states that homosexuality j 
I is wrong The gays aigue that Clod loves 1 
; everybody Thais liue But he loves nun j 
! deieis tiH> and should thev he allowed to 
j teach little kids telling them that to nun- j 
i der is all right ’ 

, Mike I Inline ' 

Rani ho Mu ape. ('alii i 

; l 

; All 1 can say is "Up against the wall 
i gays or go back m the closet i 

Matt Rover \ 

\ Saa amenta j 

J i 

The US survived McCarthy ism It 1 
will piobably get through Biyanlism , 

John H Stan/l ; 
Sat a sola I la \ 


That New Morality 

Your article on ' The New Morality ' ( 
INov 211 really hit an alltime eonveisa- j 
lion [>eak in my sociology class Though j 
it might tie true that more and more peo- ! 
pie are sleeping togethei for love there is j 
still a very strong belief in having sex for I 
the fun of it Most people in my class con- ! 
eluded that it wouldn t be so bad to have ! 
a mistress or to be one Just be suie to gel 
the extra fringe benefits without any 
strings attached 

Mat tone 1 ananhaum 
M ashinpton D C 

Could it be that America is still the i 
‘one nation under God' that it was meant ! 
to be’’ | 

Mike Hood 
Baton Roupe. l.u 

Suppose Tinu' s poll showed that 95' \ 
of the people favored living together, e\- 
liamanlai affairs and homosexuality 
Would that justify the acts'* 

Children are being taught at home 
tha^there is such a thing as morals, while 
almost everywhere else in society they are 


Let ters _ 

learning "anything goes"—with TV be¬ 
ing the bigculput 

As morals go, so goes the nation 
England* Rome'* 

Joseph F Quinn 
Owepo. ,V Y 

Immoralities like political corruption, 
cheating insuiance companies income 
lax evasion discrimination and prejudice 
are fai more icadily accepted by our so¬ 
ciety even though they are more dam¬ 
aging to us than illicit sex 

Gieat amounts of energy are used 
to combat supposed sexual immorality, 
while we tolerate other immoralities with 
a shrug of the shoulders 

J David Leach 
Boston 


Dealing with Realities 

It is not so much out of optimism as 
out of fear that Americans lefuse to deal 
with the energy crisis INov 211 We are 
just not willing to acknowledge scarcity 
l he fiontier is gone Abundance and eco¬ 
nomic growth do not leflect current re¬ 
alities let us face those tcnhlics rather 
than continue an illusion 

William K Baxter 
Beavei Darn H is 


Not Only Brooklyn 

Voui aiticle "Going Going 
Gone'* INov 7| citing isolated incidents 
of dime in Brooklyn is giossly unfair 
By inference it condemns an entire boi- 
otigh for events that aie commonplace 
daily thioughoul the nation 

Youi reporter stales that the reluc¬ 
tance for foui days of Bensonhurst res¬ 
idents to become involved in a recent mur¬ 
der investigation “might be seen by 
outsiders as evidence of the aiea s dete- 
noiation" The I Hi reports htindicds of 
thousands of crimes annually in which in¬ 
formation is not forthcoming for weeks 
-not days -aflei crimes aie commuted 
Would youi Nostradamus confine 
feat of rcpnsal - oi any olhei reaction to 
violence - exclusively to Brooklyn'* 

Why not report on how Brooklyn's 
billions of lax dollais are used by the Fed¬ 
eral Government to transfer Brooklyn in¬ 
dustry to the South and Southwest, which 
will use your denigrating article as a lure 
to attract moie of our business ’ 

Howaid Golden. President 
Borouph of Brooklyn 
blew York City 


Double Standard 

Your article on Cambodia INov 211 
made me wonder what happened to all 
of the people who screamed "genocide" 
at American activities in Southeast Asia 
designed to prevent the type of atrocities 
currently being committed by the Pol Pol 
regime Our human rights campaign has 
to date been highly selective, directed pri¬ 


marily against governments of the righ 
while leaving left-leaning regimes almost 
completely alone There was more furoi 
raised over five terrorists executed in 
Spam for murdering a police officer than 
there has been over the half-million Cam¬ 
bodians murdered for nothing Talk about 
the old double standard* 

Tom Reids 
Tacoma. Wash 

It is interesting to note that the same 
U N diplomats who lush to be enter 
tamed by a representative of a C'ambo 
dian government that has murdered per¬ 
haps 500,000 voted an arms embargo on 
South Africa for its apartheid policies I 
guess the secret of acceptable genocide 
and repiession is to do it in the name of 
a "people s” government 

I’liptnra Matthews 
Alamopor do. S Mex 

What to Do? 

Re the tnal of Richard M Helms 
INov 141 I do not know why the Soviet 
Union wastes money on the kOB All they 
have to do is get in touch with the U S 
Congress It seems that any time an 
American tnes to ptoiect the national se¬ 
curity of the U S he is brought before a 
blabbermouth congressional committee 
If he lies to protect the country he is guilty, 
and if he exposes national secrets he is 
also guilty What to do* 

Steven Isabel 
Jerusalem 

Overstayed Welcome 

We are fortunate indeed to have the 
treasure of early Irish art [Nov 14) on a 
U S tour What is unfortunate is the fact 
that the English invaded Ireland in 1169 
and after 808 years don't seem to realize 
they've overextended their visit 

Karen Clark 
Fortuna. Calif 


Lilies from Lichens 

May 1 state my opinion about “How 
Man Became Man" (Nov 71 9 

Through evolution beautiful orchids, 
lilies and roses have developed on earth 
where, once upon a time, there were only 
lichens, mosses, algae and other inferior 
plants 

We can be quite pleased with our ov n 
evolution—and best of all this evolution 
doesn't contradict religious beliefs We are 
now finding out that we have spiritual re¬ 
sources and that there is a creative force 
throughout the umvtrse. sustaining and 
improving us I didn't mind reading about 
the monkey ancestors 

Beatrix Orssich 
Teresopolts. Brazil 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Lite 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohlemachi. Chiyodaku 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

R upoiling on a uminiunih as lai Hung as the 22 5 million Overseas Chi¬ 
nese returned Ihe help ol T .Ml toi lespondcnls stringers and rejwiler- 
iese.iiv.heis on toui Loniinents 1 oi st'ine ihe assignment involved a mea 
suie of auiohiogiaphv as well as ordmuiv reporting Hong kong tone- 
sjsindent Bing Wong who tabled icpoils on life in Southeast Asia is the son 
ol an Oveiscus Chinese vobblei horn Penang and has studied 1 nghsh ;tt 
\nn'V I'niveisitv in 1 ukicn pHniiiee \mong the seven stimgcis assisting 
Wong was Jaekic Sam in Singapoie a Malava bom Chinese whose jour- 
nalislie eicdils uielude a late inside look at ic\ lusive Noi ill Koiea 

( onespondents fiom seveial 1 uiopean bureaus visited Chinese eilelavcs 
m then countries to sample a different sort of continental atmosphere Wash¬ 
ington-horn Reporter-Researcher I llecn C hiu was assigned to New Yv'ik 
( its s C hmaiown, where she examined the liustuuions that new immigrants 
often face m ktnerica and the rewaids that sometimes follow Oui profiles 
of fom ■\niciican ( hi- 
iksc lamihes vveie based , 

Oil llllCIVICWs (i.. Ill 

Cbm l os \ngeles bom w 
Stringer Ictcsa C huh ■ 
andReporiei Resealch- ■ 
ci Oscar ( liiang who I 
also checked nP the ma- Hin. 
tci lal lor aci ur.icv in 
mans vvavs C hung, ^ 

discovered lire people 
1 talked in nimored . 
inv i'w n experience in 
\niciica Hum m lln IRC i 
pell piovuicc in eciiiMi Chiang and Mohs examining research material 
l lima t hung lied vvilh 

Ins lamilv n laiwan ’n IU4 1 ) allci Ihen sizable land piopertv had tieen eon- 
hscated bv ihe newlv victoiiousi ommimisi regime In laipu lu majoreu in 
1 nghsh Illumine at Normal Cniveisitv and began Ills career m journalism 
with the ( lith a f‘mi lie arrived in the l S m I9W) and joined I'me Inc two 
veals later 

I oi ihis week's piojcu < hung spun mans hours silling through histoi- 
nal inalenal lo |iiovide background for Associate I diloi Mavo Molls who 
wrote the cov ei stones Iliel'S and other A nglt' Saxon countries have late 
l> puived lllemselves open and tree foi Chinese immigiaiits sa>s Chiang 
But ends is Lu moie ditliciill foi those who know little or no 1 nghsh" In ad¬ 
dition to woik mg, at I 1MI C hiain’ who holds a I'h H u. I nghsh leaches( hi- 
nese I ■ I ci .ilur e at St lohn s l niversitv m New 1 oik l ilv 


Chiang and Mohs examining research material 
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All the way 

to the U.S.A. 
NONSTOP 

Now you can fly Pan Am nonstop 
from more places in the Pacific to the U.S.A. 

We now have the only 747SP nonstop service to Los Angeles from Sydney and from Auckland 
We also have the only nonstop service from Hong Kong to San Francisco. That's in addition to our popular 
nonstop flights to Los Angeles and San Francisco from Tokyo. And our 747SP nonstop from Tokyo 
to New York is the businessman's favorite timesaver. We do it all nonstop... just for you 



/ Experience makes the difference. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORIES: p. 20 Many aie rich and influential lead¬ 
ers of the societies in which they live Olhets are pool the vie 
urns of discrimination, living squalid lives The worlds Ovei- 
seas Chinese total appioximalely 22 5 million and they 
lepresent one of history's most fascinating global tribes In 
countries like Singapore Thailand and the British Crown Co! 
ony of Hong Kong, many of the Overseas Chinese have had 
abundant opportunity and have seized it with dazzling results 
l ee Kuan Yew of ( hinese origin, serves as Singapoic s Pumc 
Minisici Many ol Singapore's most successful businessmen 
are also of Chinese descent Y K Pao and C Y Tung of llong 
Kong aie two of the worlds most successful shipping mag¬ 
nates But life is much hauler for the Oveiscas ( hinese in Ma¬ 
laysia. where bloody anti-C hinese riots eiupted in 1969 and 
m the Philippines wheie people of C hinese aneestiy have 
been bailed Horn retail trade since 1954 and fiom the rice 
and com trade since 1961 In Indonesia, many ( hinese were 
accused of being Communist sympathizers and slaughtered 
after the fall of Sukarno in 1965 T housands of others fled the 
c rnntiy In the West, the Overseas Chinese generally face less 
discrimination today March long P'u an American woman 
whose grandfather migrated to California in search ol gold in 
the 19th century, is today one of California's most popular pol¬ 
iticians. currently serving as secretary ol state of ( aliforma 

WORLD: p. 10 The Arab world has been deeply split by F-gyp- 
uan President Anwar Sadat's visit to Jerusalem and his sub¬ 
sequent call for a Cairo summit Sadat's peace moves have won 
support from the Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia, bur Libya. Syr¬ 
ia. Iraq and Algeria have all been critical ofSadafs audacious 
overture Jordan's King Ffussein seems to be seeking a positron 
of neutrality The most crucial vote in the Arab world may be 
held by Saudi Arabia, which helps finance Egypt, Syria and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization On a visit to Jeddah Iasi 
week, Timl’s veteran Middle East expert Wilton Wynn found 
that the Saudis accept Sadat’s contact with Israel but fear that 
a split in the Arab world would open the aiea to the threat of So¬ 
viet subversion 

p. 14 The overwhelming victory of Prime Minisici John Vor- 
ster's National Party in South Africa's elections last week pro¬ 
vided clear evidence that the country's whites will stubbornly 
tesist outside pressuie for changes in racial policies fiom the 
US and other Western nations Nonetheless Vorster’s new gov¬ 
ernment may now institute some minoi reforms The job-ies- 
eivation laws, which restrict certain jobs to whites, may be 
scrapped The country’s highly discriminatory Bantu education 
system will almost assuredly be reviewed and revised In post- 
election statements, though, Vorster made it abundantly clear 
that he has no intention of faring political power with blacks 
on a national level * 
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p. 19 A Royal C ommission studying laws lelated tosexual mat- 
teis and male and female lelations in geneiul diopped a bomb¬ 
shell into Australia s election campaign when il released a re¬ 
port that could haidly have been moie astonishing The 
commission headed by the ciiiieni chief judge of Austiahas 
family com l pioposed that abortion be made available asagen- 
eral health service' and be permissible up to ihe 22nd week of 
pregnancy It also recommended dropping all legal sanctions 
against incest legalizing piostilution with minimal lesliiclions, 
and a media campaign to piomote gieatei toleiance of homo¬ 
sexuality The lecommendations ignited a fuioi in Australia s 
piess Pume Minisici Malcolm F laser who had voted for the es¬ 
tablishment of the commission in 1973 said that paitsof the re¬ 
port filled him with complete horroi 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 46 Amt-'ican officials were 
pleased by Premier Takeo I ukiida s sweeping governmental 
shake-up last week But they still await fuithei evidence that 
Japan will take the steps necessaiy to slash its large and in¬ 
creasingly troublesome liade stnplus which promises to reach 
$15 billion this yeai draining nmnev out of the economies of 
the U S and Western Luiope U S officials want gieater access | 
to Japan's domestic market foi such items as agucultuial gixids. 
computers and vai tons other manufactured piodlicts 

MEDICINE: p. 53 Theie is a sluing coi relation between stren¬ 
uous exercise and lesistance to head attacks according to a 
study conducted by a noted Amciican epidemiologist People 
who engage in vigmous exeicise -defined in the study as burn¬ 
ing up 2 000 or more caloncs a week if puisued for an hour or 
so a day -aie less susceptible to heart disease than those who 
burn fewer calones while exeieising Swimming, running, bas¬ 
ketball, squash and handball are deemed to be the kinds of vig¬ 
orous sports most likely to reduce the risk of a heait attack But 
such spoils as golf bowling baseball and volleyball seem to use 
up loo few caloi les to be helpful 

SEXES: p. 61 A substantial poition of American men late 
love ahead of sex according to a survey of male sexual pref¬ 
erences authored by two Americans I he book entitled He von d 
the Male Myth finds that moie than one-thud of all men be¬ 
lieve love is the most important thing in life Another 30 r < said 
that love was either essential to good sex or made it moie en¬ 
joyable Accoiding to the book, men piefei aggressive sexual 
partncis and a good deal of variety in the sexual act including 
oral sex Some W \ of mariied men who were inteiviewed said 
their wives always or nearly always reached orgasm Many of 
the book's conclusions run counter to the highly publicized re¬ 
cent volume. The Hite Report, which primarily depicted met: as 
being insensitive to the sexual needs of women \ 









+++increased road safety 
with engineering ptastics+ 
”soft face” vehicles reduce 
the risk in accidents+++ 




Bayer says: more cars need not 
mean more injury and damage in ac¬ 
cidents. 

Economic development is pene¬ 
trating into the furthest corners of 
the earth. New roads improve the in¬ 
frastructure and promote economic 
expansion But this growing mobility 
is taking its toll. Are the increasing 
personal injury and material damage 
on the roads inevitable? The sheer 
volume of today’s road-traffic obliges 
us to reflect on this problem rather 
than resign ourselves to it 

Engineering plastics improve 
vehicle safety 

The greatest traffic hazard is 
man himself There is little we can 
do to change his “design", but we 
can do something about that of his 
car. About 50% of road accidents 
occur at speeds between 15 and 30 
m.p.h. (25 and 50 km/h) 

A great deal of distress can be 
„ averted if the car's occupants sus- 
?, tain no more than minor injuries in 
g such collisions, and this is where the 
I design and construction of the ve¬ 


hicle play a decisive role Bayer poly¬ 
urethane foams are used as padding 
in many parts of the interior to lessen 
the effects of an impact 

Flexible body parts made of en¬ 
gineering plastics increase exterior 
safety Elastic bumpers and spoilers 
withstand a head-on collision at 5 
m p h (8 knrv'h) without damage Thus 
the nuisance caused by minor da¬ 
mage is eliminated Completely new 
technologies have made it possible 
to manufacture flexible front and 
rear end fascias from engineering 
plastics in a single cycle This also 
leaves plenty of scope for the de¬ 
signer 

Bayer is active in almost all 
countries of the world in the fields of 
chemicals, dyestuffs, engineering 
plastics, man-made fibres, pharma¬ 
ceuticals and crop protection 
Bayer thinks of tomorrow — today. 





Egyptian President Sadat at press conference in Alexandria 


Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan at Egyptian art exhibit in Bonn 
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Goodbye, Arab Solidarity 


In his push for peace, did Egypt’s Sadat move too far and too fast? 


E uphona suit reigned in (aim and 
a slightly more icsii,Lined mood of , 
optimism buoyed Jerusalem But in 
olhci capitals of the Middle l ast 
I -not to mention Washington and Mos- 
i nw theie were worries and frowns 
| about the moves that ate following 1 gvp- 
; turn Piesident Anwar Sadat s histoi le visit 
! to Israel lo keep alive the hopes lhal 
; blossomed with his dramatic initiative 
; Sadat invited all the par ties concerned m- 
! eluding Israel to a C airo summit to dis- 
! euss and perhaps lesolve issues standing 
i in the way of a leconvened Geneva peace 
conference including the thorny matter 
■ of Palestinian representation ButwusSa- 
j dat moving tixi far and loo fast 1 1 ast week 
■ there were giave fears that his proposed 
summit would not onlv accomplish little 
j it might also further spin the Atah wot Id 
Arab solidaitty was indeed m tatteis 
, Sadat s mission had been blessed h\ the 
I moderate icgimes c>f Momeco lunisia 
j and the Sudan Ills banktollets the Sau 
■ dis <wc ho\ i tt least did not sav no But . 

; the visit to Israel was denounced by Syr- 
! lan Piesident Hafez Assad the Sosiet , 
] Union the Palestine l ihetalion Oiguni- 
zation and the main lejeetion-bont stales 
\ Iraq, I ibya and Algetia last week the 
I anti Sadat forces gathered in Tnpoli at 
I the behest of 1 tbvan leader Muammar , 
j Ciaddali who called the participants the 
1 steadfast slates' (Others dubbed the 
t conference the sotehcad summit ) A 
second meeting ol the reactionists is sup- ; 
posed lo take place in Baghdad 
j ^ Sadat seemed unaffected by the steady ! 
tirade of abuse directed against him by j 

10 


radical Arabs Still be was in the dilem¬ 
ma ol .t host who hail called a pailv lo 
vs Inch most ol the essential guests would 
licit come Isiael immediately accepted the 
invitation to the ( airo conference 
Sytia the PI l) and I ehanon almost as 
immcdialclv eaid no and the Soviets soon 
aftei lespi'nded in kind Plaving it close 

I hv in' ii.ilion w.iv I m in ill\ h.imliil u I utlsl N 
AdiIm octtliM C haim llu -op h« his 1 tnpiMii unm 
lu pan I snul Muli I Mount) .il a utici niulim' 
hi Nn.v >■«»(• In .tinuhu displ.it of post kiu>.ilcni 
i*o«»d fellowship Ambassador** lo \\ ishmiMon Sim 
eha Ihiiil of Isiael uni \shi.if (ilnnkil nl I ;»* pi 
sere joml musts of honor n a Suiulas dimui t'l* e*n 
In \iw s Haih.ua Walius 


to till vest li'tdan s king Hussein said 
lhal he would go lo l auo il all othci in 
\ ited patties went lu added that he would 
goto lupoli il cvciv Slab stale uiclud 
mg I g.ypt showed up 

I wo olltei pitispcct.ec guests also 
agieed somewhat icluctanllv to at 
tend the t aim summit U N Secietaiv 
(■uncial kutl Waldheim said his otga 
ni/alion would be icpicsenied by I inrush 
(■eiieial I nsro Snlasvuo chief ol U N 
peace-keeping opeitmons m the Middle 
L ast Since he expected that the ( aim 
confeierice would have limited partici¬ 
pation Waldheim suggested yet another 
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P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat 


Algerian President Houari Boumedienne (left) confemng with Libya's Gaddafi in Tripoli 


preparatory conference under l 1 N aus¬ 
pices Isiael said it would not attend pu- 
marily because the PI () was also in¬ 
cited But othei Aiab slates wete more 
receptive to the idea as was the Soviet 
I'moil That uised the intngumg pios- 
pecl that Israel and the tl S might even- 
'tullv stand as a icieclionist tionl against 
a l' N confidence 

\t his Washington press conlereiice 
last week President (.alter dessnbed the 
new Israeli i gyptian vontads as a his¬ 
toric hieakthiough U'waid peace and 
said the I' S would send a lepicsenialive 
Assistant Sect clary ot State \llied Alh- 
citcm to Sadat sC aito summit l he tone 
of ( artei s endoisement suggested to 
some that he was seeking to counter picss 


j cedtiral piohlems 1 ills uigcntlv passed 
I the message to Washington But helote 
j (allot and his police adviseis had a 
| chance to assess the plov and iepl> 1 ills 
I learned that Sadat was planning to pit' 

I rose such a ct'iifcicnce in a speech to 
I gy pi s national assemble \ message was 
| dispatched to I gypt asking Sadat to hold 
otf announcing the summit until ihe l 1 S 
I could sound out othei \iab slates and the 
! Soviet Union Ihe icqtiest etlhet aimed 
lot' late t't was ignored be Sadat 

B eyond that teports 1 is.it ( oi- 
lespt'ntlenl ( hnslophei Ogden 
theie \> as a detinue split between 
I the \\ hue House and the State l)c- 

I paitment on how to icspond Ui the tap- 


iv' ( .utei announced that the U S would j 
attend but only altet the President had j 
asked Sadat to delay his summit until mid- ; 
I Vc cm be i In the meantime. 1 > S diplo [ 
mats will be living tt) lobby the \tab rnc.il- | 
crates primarily Hussein and I ebauese j 
Piesitlenl 1 lias S.o kis to send represen- 1 
unices lo ( airo 

I he attitudet'l S>im s Assad will hase I 
much it> do with what happens nest He 
willingly attended the Itipoli sumnitl 
which sv.is held in the lacish Ai.ibian 
Nights style Peoples Hall that once ■ 
seised as .lie I ihyatt s.ipilal s rova! pal¬ 
ace Assad was undei stiong picssuic to 
hect'ine a mcmbei ot an enl.uged te|ec- 
tion Itt'ui implacably hostile to anv ne¬ 
gotiations vsith Isiael I xpectalums wete 


critic tsm that Washington now in the un¬ 
accustomed position of being a byslandcl 
to Middle l asiciu events lather than the 
aichitccl of them was di.scouiagtng tath- 
ei than helping Sadat s poaec initiative 
In fast the U S has been at least half 
a step behind these events and the Ad 
mintslialion s lesponse lo them lias been 
confust- for example. Sadat told US 
Ambassador in Cairo llcunann i ills in 
a general way aboul his plans foi a pre- 
(ieneva eonfeienee to help eleai up pro- 


idly changing situation White House .id- 
vtsets ’veto enthusiastic rceogm/mg that 
| Sadat had clacked Ihu'ugh a psycholor; 

| teal tun let lo (icneva 1 he diplc'matte 
piofessionals at I oggv Bottom i dice ting 
Seeietary of State ( yms Vances innate 
caution, feaied ih.it Sadat s moves might 
alienate not only the Synans but the San 
dis as well State was alsoeotieei ned a Is'lit 
a negative teas lii'n horn Moscow As soon 
as u became deal that neilhei the othei 
Arabs not the Soviets were going lo C ai 


that he would in the end. reluse the ovei i 
lutes I oi one thing the ideological gap , 
between liac| and Syria which are gov- ; 
fined |i\ iival blanches ol ihe socialist 1 
Baath Paitv, is as deep as the one be¬ 
tween Moscow ami Peking I or another i 
most Middle 1 ast cxpci is bene vt that As¬ 
sad wants a peace settlement almost as i 
much as Sdil.it docs ami cannot alfoul to 1 
bum uvnidny budges to I gypt 

\ssad said as much at a Damascus 
press conk i cine I'elorc living off to I'np- 



Syria’i President Assad 


Jordan's King Hussein 


, oh Between igypt and Syna he said 
, theie might be disagreements on nieth 
" ods and perhaps on certain actions oi in 
| cidents but divi'ue between two biolhet 
' couiitnes never There was anothet 
small sign last week that Assad has not 
given up c>n (leneva Without Sviian ob¬ 
jection the lj N Secunlv Council ap- 
pioced a six-month extension of the Uuie- 
, c'bservei force on Ihe Ciolan Heights 

Most Western obsetvets in T ripoli hc- 
; Itcve Assad lotned the conference not to 
; adopt the iejectionisls stance hut to per- 
1 suade them to modify and sofien their al¬ 
titude towai d a peace settlement I he Sy i 
, tan Ptesidenl is apparently convinced that 
the radicals can come to some soil of 
j agieemenl that will counlei what one of 
i his aides calls the piesenl drill towaid 
sutiendei But any such agreement as 
; fat as Assail is concerned will have to test 
on the ptetntse that peace r the gi.ul and 
1 wat the lasl-diteh altet native Depen ling 


Recognition that noderates cannot affot d to bum budges to Cano 


1 on how ihe final summit declaration is 

i . .. . 
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worded Assad ma> go along with Pai- 
estiman-pioposed resolution' calling for 
economic sanctions against (. aiti' and 
other measuics designed to isolate Sadat 
The reactionist Ai.ihs can denounce 
Sadat all (lies will but hasicallv ihcv 
-and not Sadal arc the ones who luce 
haul political choices 1 g>pl with a pop¬ 
ulation of neailv 40 million is by lar the 
mosi populous \rab state and has the 
laigesi aims in the Middle l ast Because 
of Sadat s eixil lelations with Moscow 
I gypi s .Soslet-supplied milil.uy machine 
is rundown and short of parts Nonethe¬ 
less another Arab war against Israel 
would be possible only if I g>pi joined m 
Joidan has little air support for ils small 
(Kl 000 man I but well-trained arms 
Roughly hall of Ssnas forces aic vilhei 
keeping the peace in l ebanon or guard¬ 


ing the tense fronnei with Iraq I ibva and 
Iraq have plenty of Russian equipment 
to offer Ihe confrontation slates but nei¬ 
ther count!) borders on Israel As for the 
Palestinians then only option is sporad¬ 
ic tenor ism directcJ against 11 moderate 
Arab states or 2i Isiaeh border commu¬ 
nities The Litter choice almost invariably 
leads to savage reprisals 

O ne Palestinian oigam/ation Ihe 
Svnan-backed Saiqa has put out 
a contract on Sadat s life II he 
were assassinated either by a ran¬ 
dom fanatic or a commuted i eject ion isi 
I gvpt might well be ruled by a mrlilaiv 
leftist moie atumed to the radical Arab 
message Hut foi the momenl at least Sa- 
dal is politically secuie ar home 

Whaievei they muv sav m Tripoli 


reporied Timi Correspondent William 
Stewart the mood in Cairo is still up 
be.it Last week Sadat told a visiting del 
cgation of 50 Bedouin chiefs from Sinai 
that during next year’s Feast of Sacrifice 
we shall pi ay together in the heart of Si¬ 
nai—theie will be no more defeats no 
going back 1 shall pursue this call for 
peace’ (During this yeai s feast Sadat 
prayed at Jerusalem s AI Aqsa mosque • 
Sadat s office is inundated with pledges 
of support from around the country In 
the streets of< airo. in restaurants and ho 
tels Pgvptians speak oponlv and warmly 
about his quesl for peace Sadal s mission 
is populai and he knows it The Pres 
ident moreover remains convinced lhat 
other Arab leaders will see the light lah- 
sin Bashir I gypnan Ambassador u> the 
Arab L eague Iasi week told an .tudieiici 


Why the Saudis Are Silent 

Ihe ijuier pairnci o/ \ntuaU\ oo i tiah nahon iv 
Saudi 'tillhiii vihow i'll aini IhiI u'//io \uppan Ijnpt .Sw- 
ui and the PI O Hill hme Khalid and (.town Panic 
/ ahddid nol cndi” \t i •rlici ■Inwm Soda! \ pi opo\al loi a pic 
(icneui summit in ( auo oi Muammai UaJdati s i all h» 
an unn-lttipt icicition tioni meemir in Inpoli It Inn an 
the Smith \ up lo ' 1 imi ( <iin> Bin can l hid 11 ilhm If uin 
/lew to Icdilah and wilt this anahsts , 

T he lulersol Saudi Aiabia wish Sa 
dat well in his peace offensive Al i 
ihe same time they aic aliaid he will j 
tail and aie deeplv concerned about ; 
the consequences ol faiiuic 

Ihe Saudis believe the onlv wav i 
the 1 gyplian President can bung oir ] 
his gamble foi peace is to gel major i 
concessions out of ihe Israeli-, or al 
terrutively trigger a diainalie Amer¬ 
ican move that will foice Jerusalem 
it' yield If neither event happens 
the Saudis tear Sadat will lose hrscicd 
ihrlity arul with it his capacitv it' 
lead moderate forces in the Auh 
wt'ild l veil il he weie to survive (to 
lineally III I gypt after such a fail¬ 
ure the Saudis argue he would no 
longer lx- a sigmlkunl Arab leader 
Am such collapse of Sadal would 
ledve the Saudis in a vulnerable |vo- 
silion 1 hey woultl he toiccd to lace i 
resurgent radicalism among Ihe \i- 1 
ahs without a politically stable and 
influential I gvpt .is then tirsl line of 
defense 

Despite then hojies for Sadal suicess rbe Saudis blunt¬ 
ly mined down an Lgypnan (ilea to bless his propped 
Cairo summit publielv One 'e.rson despne some carliei 
evidence to the eonlrurv Saudi ollieials insist lhat they 
were not consulted beforehand about Sadat s trip to Je¬ 
rusalem After all a leddah businessman observed be¬ 
fore going mlo a major venture y. u should always consult 
voui banker Sadat kept quiet and simply gambled lhai 
his credit would still beginxl 

< town Pinice f ahd arid King Khalid forgave and ap¬ 


parently forgot attei Sadat senl a high-level emiss.nv to 
soothe I lien wounded feelings The Saudis expressed lull 
understanding ol S.td.ti s objectives and made n cle.ti th.tr 
lhev aie not opposed to a direct \tab-lsiaclr dialogue 
Ihe Saudis howeve also explained lhat they could not 
publicly sui'i'oji 1 gvpts move lest rhev weaken Ihe broad 
i.inge of conurets thev have l.ibonouslv built up all ac'oss 
ihe Arab world Thev now are in a position (o influence 
such dispai.ilc and ollen inimical regimes as Ma'xist South 
Vemcii anil Somalia Algtna and Morocco the C hrrsiian 
I chantsc and the Pit) I he Saudis 
hope c'eum.illy to be- (lie effective 
medraioi in healing the deej' nfr Sa 
cl.it s nip has caused in the Arab 
world Said Saudi Into?matron Min¬ 
ister Muhammed \bdo Yaniam Iasi 
week We aic living to cool ev¬ 
eryone down Sadal s mp was a ges- 
luie made to ease Isiacls enmirv 
towards us and it should not create 
enmrlv among the Arabs 

For the Saudis \ruh solidaiuv is 
essential if the Soviets are ro be pie- 
vented Horn exploiting, Arab quarrels 
Communism the Saudis believe is al¬ 
most as muv h a threat to the Aiab 
world as Zionism They fed an over¬ 
all peace settlement would ‘ deradi- 
cali/e' the Arabs whose fiustrations 
about Isiael have fostered a brand of 
terioiism lhat has frightened .he Ri¬ 
yadh rulers The assassination of King 
I aisal in IS75 (although apparently 
not politically motivated), the kidnap¬ 
ing later that year of Saudi Oil Min¬ 
ister Ahmed Zaki Yahmant at the 
opt C meeting in Vienna (a scheme 
masterminded by Palestinian Leader 
Wadie Haddad) and last spnrig's costly fire in one of Saudi 
Arabia s largest oilfields have made Khalid and Fahd con¬ 
scious of then country’s vulnerability On one point Riyadh 
is adamant Sadat must not sign a separate peace agree¬ 
ment with Isiael though the Saudis will go along with any 
settlement negotiated by the four confrontation powers 
Meanwhile Riyadh will continue bankrolling the Sadat re¬ 
gime Explained a high Saudi official last week ‘ It’s nol 
i ight to make the L.gyplian people suffer, even if their rulei 
makes a mistake " 



Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince Fahd 
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*■ tries' On a four-day visit to West Get- | 
'j mans where he conferred with Chancel- | 
- lot Helmut Schmidt visited the former ; 
\ Na/i death camp at Betgcn-Belsen and j 
viewed Mi ancient t gvpuan and Coptic I 
lelicson display m Bonn, Dayan was also | 
» asked about a separate peace with Sadat | 
Anytime anytime, heansweted- add- ! 
mg however that Israel would piefer to ! 
negotiate w ith all the confrontation states j 
But if they do not come then it is better ] 
tv' negotiate with L 
negotiate at all 

I t is piesisclv this possibilitv that Sa- i 
dat might make a separate deal with | 
Isiael that both angers and frightens i 
i the unheal \iabs At the start of the 
“liipoli summit I ibyas Gaddafi said to 
1 I’ I O Lcadei Vassei Arafat '1 told you 
all ailing that Sadat was not a man to 
I trust Now you know that 1 was right ” 

| Aiafat shook his head in silent acquies- 
I cense \k ithoul Saudi hacking Sadat sim¬ 
ply could not sign such a peace agree- 
at the American University in Cano menl of a so-called Palestinian state, noi men! and hope to keep his italuie as a > 

Other forces in the Arab world will giad- the repaitition of Jeiusalem Begin also leader within the Aiah woild In Cairo, I 

ually, perhaps reluctantly also take risks took a passing swipe at Israelis who feel howevei some diplomats last week were i 

'<* Itee themselves from dogma What he Ins government owes Sadat some concrete speculating about the prospect of a more 

1 Sadat I has done is n reversible ' token of friendship I here is no doubt. subtle scenario for either the Cano meet- ! 

the Piemier observed that the gieatest mg or Geneva Igypl -with the US as 
ther than declaring that it will achievement is that we teallv said sen- watchful monitor -would negotiate an > 

send delegates to the Cairo sum- ously loeachothei, Nomorew.n overall peace with Israel on behalf of all . 

imt Israel has not indicated its One man who apparently believes Is- the confrontation powers Once a draft ] 
nest moves Privately many Is- lacl must make a geneious lesponse to was agreed upon Sadat would present it 1 

i aeli officials were delighted by what thev 1 gypt is Begins own Foreign Minister to an Arab summit If they agreed all j 

I'elieved was U S discomfiture at the rap- Moshe Dayan Some observers feat their would he well If they did not--so goes ' 

'<1 pace of developments and by a muting disagreements on policy could lead to at the thcoiy - Sadat might then sign the ' 

"f Washington's role as mediator The Is least a temporary patalysis of Isiaeh di- document bv himself But as one of his ■ 

i.ielis suspect that the new direct contacts plomacy In his Knesset speech Flegin tn- aides carefullv noted (with a grin), "It j 

oetween C airoand Jerusalem make them sisted that Isiael was not seeking a sep- would not he a sepaiaic peace We would i 

ass susceptible to pressure from Wash- urate peace with Lgypt or attempting to leave blank spaces on the treaty for the j 

mglon to negotiate on what they consid- drive any wedges lietween Arab coun- c'thers to sign whenever they tiked ' ■ ; 

< i to he unfavorable terms at Geneva 
Some Israelis in this pc nod ol nation¬ 
al exhilaijtion, were already speculating 
about what only a few weeks ago would 
have been totally impossible dreams a , 
l>eace treaty involving Lgypi, Jordan and 
Israel that would shut out the P L O , per- j 
haps even a new economic and political I 
alliance tn the Middle Last that would I 
unite Egypt’s markets and manpower. Is- j 
tael's expertise and technology and Saudi i 
Arabia's oil money Curiously the Syr- j 
i.ins also had the same dream- bur in the | 
form of a nightmare Las- week Damas- | 
us officials were worried that a peace 
rgreement might lead to a piedatory kind 
■ 'f Zionist expansionism, with Israel seek- 
ng Middle East markets for consumer 
,-roods produced by cheap Arab labor 

Whatever thoughts he might have had 
privately, Begin in his public statements 
did little to encourage the dreamers Dur- 
'ng a Knesset debate last week over the 
imposed Cairo summ’t, he took a hard 
'neon territorial concessions in exchange 
■or peace Said Begin "We do not accept 
■he demand for June 4, 1967, lines |re- 
; -rring to Arab ms’stence that Israel sur- 

i under land captu' ed during the Six-Day Me na How, near Cairo, prospective site of Sadat's summit, with pyramids in background 

War), nor the demands for the establish- Euphoria in Cairo, optimism in Jerusalem, contern in Washington and Moscow 
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An Avalanche for Vorster 

As always, the Afrikaners drew together in a time of crisis 

,4l / nr il II M not <i landslide h i\ 
an avuUtmhe 


J ohn Vorstei was right about that > ul- 
hlltng the Prime Mimstei s euphoric 
eleelion night prediction. his National 
Parts won 64 8' '< of the populai vole and 
134 of the 165 scats in the new Puilia- 
ment, an increase of 17 The miKteraiely 
liberal Piogiessivc ledeial Paitv sup¬ 
ported by many l.nglish-speukmg South 
Africans, doubled its pievious support ito 
I6 7'l of the vote), but elected onlv 17 
members to the new Pailiament '1 he oth¬ 
er two l nglish opposition groups the con¬ 
servative South African Piuty Ithiee 


seatsi and the Natal-based New Repub¬ 
lic Party (ten seats) were virtually wiped 
out So was a right-wing 'kfnkanei splin- 
tei group, the Heistigle Nasionule Patty, 
w hich won no seats at all 

The result was a personal victory for 
John Vorster He had called the election 
and dominated the campaign, capitalizing 
on the U N ‘s new mandatory aims em¬ 
bargo against South Africa and other re¬ 
cent signs that both Britain and the U S 
had decided to take a fiimer line with Pie- 
tona from now on South Africans joked 
that Voisterand his party had run against 
President Jimmy Carter—and had won 
big As they had always done before, the 
Afrikaners united in a time of crisis And j 
this time, they brought record numbers ! 
of English-speaking whites along with 
them 1 

The election strengthened the vetligte | 


I (enlightenedi wing of the National Party 

■ as voters approved a number of attrac- | 

■ live party newcomers Among them Or j 
Jan Marais 58 the original driving force ! 
behind the independent South African 1 
1 oundalion and a maveiick Afrikaner I 
who has questioned many of [he gov- j 
eminent s apartheid laws C hrisiophe i 
Rencken 40 a political commentator foi j 
the South Aft lean Broadcasting Corp , 

, and Denis Wonall. 43 the English-speak- I 
mg former duccioi of the Insiilute of So- ' 
cial and Lconomic Rescaich at Rhodes i 

' L ! niveisit\ Wonall advocates a subsian- ■ 
tial revision of the governments apart- | 
held blueprint, including some kind of i 


constitutional uile for the country's 9 mil¬ 
lion urban blacks and an cnlaigement of 
the nine tribal homelands slated for nom¬ 
inal independence 

But if thete are to be any reforms in 
the near future, they will be "filtered 
thiough,' one or two at a lime, as a Vor- 
ster associate puts it The job reservation 
laws which restrict certain work catego¬ 
ries to whites, may be scrapped The 
Bantu education system, the subject of vi¬ 
olent piotest by black students tn the past 
18 months, will almost certainly be re¬ 
vised Integialion of sports -increasingly 
acceptable to whites if largely irrelevant 
to black aspirations—may be expanded 

On the most important issues, how¬ 
ever, Vorster will stick to the course 
he has already set In an interview last 
week with the Afukaans magazine Huis- 
genoot. the Prime Minister insisted that 


there would be no concessions on polit¬ 
ical powei-sharing with blacks on a na¬ 
tional level He will proceed with his 
plans fin constitutional changes to es¬ 
tablish sepaiale "parliaments” for whites 
mixed-blood coloreds and Asians, and 
will continue to develop the tribal home¬ 
lands This week BophulhaTswana be¬ 
comes the second of these homelands to 
attain "independence ' 

On election night Voister spoke 
pointedly about taking no chances with 
' the safety of the state " He thus seemed 
to imply thdi the internal security mea- 
suies now in effect will noi be relaxed 
and that the people detained and 
banned" in the government loundup of 
dissidents on Oct 19 will not soon be 
released 

A gruff but avunculai aulhoiny figure 
Vorster gained votes from both South 
Africans who want him to safeguard the 
count!> against change and those who 
want him to bung about change safelv 
In recent weeks theie has been a series 
of incidents a rash of daylight robberies 
and attacks in while suburban areas 
that has had an unsettling effect on the 
national psvi lie A bomb exploded at rush 
houi m lohannesbuig's leading shopping 
complex injunng 19 people Two weeks 
ago a National Party candidate loi Par¬ 
liament Lconomist Robeil Smil, and his 
wile Jcanne-C'oia vveie muidered m then 
home neai Johannesburg I'he victims 
were shot and stabbed, and then killeis 
sprayed mysterious letteis in red paini on 
the kitchen walls Police weic mu suie 
whelhei the killings were a South Ain 
can valiant of the C hatles Munson case 
as one anonymous caller hinted or wheth¬ 
er thev had political connotations 

Meanwhile the inquest into the un¬ 
explained death of Black C onsciousness 
l cader Stephen Biko ended m Pretoria 
At first the government maintained that 
Biko died in prison three months ago fiom 
the effects of a hunger strike I ater, se¬ 
curity police claimed he had hit his head 
against a wall while scuffling angrily with 
interrogators Summarizing his case last 
week the eloquent attorney for Bikos 
family, Sydney Kentndge, asserted lhai 
the secunty police had inexcusably dis¬ 
regarded Stephen Btko's rights while he 
was in then custody "There is indispu¬ 
table evidence, Kentridge said, “that 
on the morning of Sept 6 Mr Biko went 
into the interrogation room alive and well 
On the morning of the 7th he came out a 
physical and mental wreck He died a 
miserable and lonely death on a cold pris¬ 
on floor " 

The lawyer did not call it murder, but 
he held the state at least partly respon¬ 
sible for Biko's death In a five-minute 
verdict at week's end. the presiding mag¬ 
istrate, Martinus Pnns, ruled out the pos¬ 
sibility of charges against the police 
Biko's death could not be attributed, he 
declared, to "any criminal act or omis¬ 
sion by any person '' Case dismissed ■ 



Prime Minister Vorster waves after making final campaign speech at Johannesburg rally 

Some reform s ma t 'fillet tin ougli. hut there t s little chance of Mat A v in power 
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I'.HODESIA 


Dealing or Double-Dealing 

A military operation stalls hopes for settlement talks 


P rime Minister lan Smith seemed to 
be pulling anothei fast one Just as 
moderate black nationalists were le- 
sponding favorably to his unexpected 
endorsement of universal adult suffrage 
as the basis foi majority tule in Rho¬ 
desia, his air force and aims wcie strik¬ 
ing the mightiest blow yet against 
antiregime black guerrillas bajed in 
neighboring Mozambique The military 
attacks, which weie disclosed last week 
cast serious doubts on the sincemy of 
Smith’s conciliatory statements calling 
for a negotiated transfer of power to the 
country’s black majontv Suspicions in¬ 
creased when Smith unexpectedly con¬ 
vened the negotiations late last week 
(about seven days ahead of schedule) 
even though Bishop Abel Mu/orewa and 
the Rev Ndabaningi Silhole — the two 
key model ate black leaders would not 
lie at the confcience table 

The targets of the live-day military 
operation were two camps in Mozam¬ 
bique that have been used as supply and 
staging aieas for the guemlla foiccs of 
Robert Mugabe Maixist Icadei of/AM' 
(Zimbabwe African National Union) 
Waves of aging l anbcria Vampire and 
Hunter wai planes followed by transpoits 
and helicopters cunying black and white 
troops, tust hit a base neai C himoio about 
S4 miles within Mozambique and then at¬ 
tacked a camp neai Icmbue H2 miles in¬ 
side the border According to Rhodesian 
officials the attacks weie extraordinarily 
successful killing at least 1,200 guerrillas 










and destroying some 40 trucks and mas¬ 
sive quantities of ammunition and fuel 
Mozambique officials charged that nearly 
100 women and children died in the 
bombings 

Bishop Muzoiewa. still icgaided as 
the most popular black leader inside Rho¬ 
desia, denounced the military operations 
as "abhorrent massacies" that would "ad¬ 
versely prejudice" any talks with Smith 
Proclaiming a week of mourning the 
bishop declared that the dead aie ' most¬ 
ly men women and childien who fled 
from the land of then birth to seek asy¬ 
lum " He said there could be no negoti¬ 
ations during the mourning period and 
boycotted last weeks talks Sithole. who 
was traveling in the U S to drum tip sup¬ 
port for his Afi lean National Council, also 
condemned the raids 

Rhodesia s Defense Minister Roger 
Hawkins justified the attacks on the 
ground that ' terrorist incursions fiom 
Mozambique were increasing, it was es¬ 
sential to take action in self-defense " The 
guemllas have traditionally infiltrated 
acioss the bolder to launch offensives dur¬ 
ing ihe Decemhet-January wet season, 
when thicker vegetation provides added 
covei Some 3.000 guemllas weie thought 
to be preparing to move into Rhodesia 
fiom the camps 

There may have been political mo¬ 
tives for the raids as well Perhaps Smith 
Hexed his muscles to trv to force conces¬ 
sions from Muzoiewa and Sithole at the 
conference table He may also have been 
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CaMMjtfea of Rhodesian raid near Chbnoio; Ian Smith at prass confer once 

zf mighty blow that made tactical sense, hut moderate black, leaders were outraged 
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I attempting to convince black moderates 
j inside Rhodesia that his armed forces 
| would be able to defend a transition gov- 
| ernment from attacks by radicals outside 
I the country Another possibility is that the 
I Mozambique raids were aimed at widcn- 
[ ing a rift between Mugabe and Joshua 
j Nkomo. who as head ofZ.APU (Zimbabwe 
l Afucan People’s Union) is co-leader of 
| the so-called Patriotic I-rent By devas¬ 
tating Mugabe's guerrillas—but leaving 
Nkomo’s Zambia-based guerrilla forces 
untouched -Smith may have been trying 
to tempt Nkomo into loimng Muzorewa 
and Sithole at the talks 

S mith offered no explanation of the 
timing of the taids If their purpose 
was to bolster the bargaining position of 
Rhodesia s whites, the Prime Minister 
possibly miscalculated Muzorewa, the 
popular moderate, was forced to rally to 
the defense of Mugabe the hard-liner 
i Said the bishop ’ Rhodesian whiles, and 
| I include the Prime Minister, simply don’t 
; realize the depth of feeling aroused among 
j the Africans by the two attacks" Feai- 
I mg that any association with Smith would 
! discredit them among Rhodesia's blacks. 

| Muzoiewa and Sithole might want to re- 
, consider any uansfei of power to which 
I the Prime Mmistei was a signatory 

In that case, icnewed momentum to- 
I ward a peaceful settlement would again 
\ depend upon Britain and the U S , whose 
i blueprint for Rhodesia was eclipsed when 
Smith accepted univeisal suffrage A mam 
feature of their plan calls fora London-ap¬ 
pointed administrator to govern for a six- 
month transition period during which a 
constitutional conference- based on one 
man. one vote—would create the polit¬ 
ical structure of an independent Rhodesia 
U S Secretary of State Cyrus V-ancc and 
British F-oreign Secretary David Owen are 
to meet this week at a NATO conference 
in Brussels, where they will certainly re¬ 
view their strategy for Rhodesia ■ 
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The “Mere Arithmetic” Debate 

Is the U.S. deficit exporting trouble to Europe? 


I lit• otealiitss ot mi i (Hi bunt's n 
a how that all the ROihl thirtys horn all ovi-t 
the wot U! Hon iwo us. so I ho I to u\ it seems 
/list us narwtil to en/ov foteivn Roods us 
mil own lot uI pi (Hint ts 
- Pericles 

F ederal Reserve Board Chan man 
Arthur Bui ns lacked somewhat in 
Peru.lean eloquence when a hno- 
pean banket last month asked him how 
the US intended to deal with Us trade 
deficit- an unprecedented S27 billion this 
I year but his answer was not essentially 
' ditTeient from that of the gieat Athenian 
i Mere anthinetic ’ said Bums ‘interests 
me less and less He added that the l' S 
economic growth, which pulls in impotis 
especially of oil. is good for the woild 
economy - and that if I uiopeans aie wor 
ned about the deficit, they are fiee to re¬ 
turn some of the dollais hy investing in 
the U S 

1 hat attitude reports I imi 1 uiopenn 
f conomic Correspondent friedel Unge- 
heuer. exceedingly annoys Western l u- 
ropeans They view the l 1 S delicit as a 
menacing foice that disrupts woild cur¬ 
rency maikels and indiiecily conti ibutes 
to inflation and unemployment in Luiope 
Although the dollai is still the cenlci of 
the free world s monetary system says 
Belgian Economist Jacques van T peisele 
1 its behavior on the market its shai p flue 
luations. have made it less and less tit lor 
this iole As the deficit spills moie U S 

money around the world the pi ice of the 
dollar goes down and the values of other 
cuu ericics use at a late that l uropeans 
find increasingly difficult to control 

A sttong ciiriencv may bo a souice of 
national pude but at some point it be- 



.S«r vou w lost some netyhi stipenlollui' 


comes a buiden hecausc it makes the ex 
ports of the issuing counltv higher-priced 
and hard to sell in foreign markets and 
I uiopcan economies aie lai more depen¬ 
dent on exports for piospenly than the 
U S Riding the crest of a gigantic trade 
sui plus which lust week led to a Japa¬ 
nese C abinel shake-up < set BtSl\rss) the 
yen has i isen 22'. against the dollai so 
1 fai this yeai The West German deulsche 
I mark has nsen about 16'. and the Sw iss 
j franc I y . since Jan I L von the long-de- 
! piessed Bulish pound climbed by moie 
1 than 2'. against the dollar in Novembci 
thanks laigely to steadily increasing pro¬ 
duction of Noith Sea oil 

Bui ns and mosiothci U S otficials re- 


BOTTOM LINE ON U.S. TRADE 

1977 figures in billions of dollars soasonaltv adiusted 



Total 
estimated 
trade deficit 

$ 27.0 

billion 
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polls I IMI C or respondent William Blay¬ 
lock in Washington icgaid these shilts 
as pait of the long shake-out that followed 
the quadrupling ot woild oil puces and 
thus both lustitied and overdue I he ex¬ 
pci is point out that the vlotlai has jeiu 
I ally nsen in value duniig lecent months 
1 against the cimenvies ol the two laigest 
L S trading partners l anada and Mex 
; ico Indeed while not exadlv enjoying the 
i dollai‘s slide Washington hopes it will in - 
I crease pressure on Bonn and Tokyo to 
, do what the U S has uiged foi months 
. hasten a woild iesovciy by applying ness 
! stimulus ic> West Gciman and Japanese 
I domestic demands Says a Treasury of 
1 hcial If l.uiopeans are looking for a fall 
1 guy they should turn to West r.iermany 
its slow giowlh rate and the trade sui- 
plus lha l has follow ed 

T o most L uropean businessmen lhal 
approach brings small comfort 
Heibeit Jacobi, a managing pan- 
net of Berliner Handels- und f lankfurlei 
Bank says that the dollar s fluctua 
tions have been too seveie even foi a sys¬ 
tem of floating talcs As a result the 
whole pi icing stiucture and piofit mar¬ 
gins of Luiopc'x industries arc threat¬ 
ened ' l uiopea.i Community tnergs 
Commissioner CjuicIo Brunner adds that 
the IIS deficits may trigger a world¬ 
wide tuimoil m foreign exchange mar 
kets soon horn the Luropcan point of 
view, this means a terrible setback foi 
exports at the very moment when we 


are trying to overcome the worst 
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unemployment situation in our countries 
since the 1930s " 

The currency fluctuations are turning 
dollar profits earned by some European 
exporters into losses because the dollars 
buy steadily less m local currencies Jotg 
Boiler, general managci of Basel's Swiss 
Bank Coi p , complains that the rising wi¬ 
ne of the Swiss franc ' forces our corpo- 
utions to invest abroad" where they can 
build plants with cheap dollais--a pio- 
cess that Sw iss unions heartily dislike The 
cuncncy gyrations also can upset nation¬ 
al economic plans To make its cxpoils 
more competitive abroad Sweden deval¬ 
ued the kroner 10 r < m August, that move 
alieady has vinually been canceled by the 
kioncr's uncontrollable use against the 
dollar on currency markets 

T o keep the price of the dollar fiom 
striking and the values of the Town 
cuncricies from using too much 
toicign countries have been huvingupdol- 
lars that no one else wants between late 
September and Ihe tusi week of (Decern - 
bci they puichased S7 billion to SS bil¬ 
lion vvoith bunging this yeai s total of 
aich cenlial-bank Intel venlions to 
iboul it t billion This piocess is poten¬ 
tially inflationary since money spent to 
buy the dollais enters national banking 
systems and increases the domestic mon¬ 
ey supply I mopeans like Mans Bai. man¬ 
aging diic’clni of Julius Bai A ( o a fam- 
ilv-owned bank based in /unch aipue 
that the l ; S should be spending mote of 
Us loieign sin leiicy leseives to buv updol- 
laisand pi op then pi ice < omplains Paul 
I abra financial ediloi ol le Monde I lie 
US can pav foi us oil in i jK’r Is in dollais 
without having to earn them (list through 
ex pm is Ihe way Wcsl Cieimany Japan 
and I lance do 

I uuspeans c.tn see little sign that the 
situation will impiovc The US deticil 
on c in frit account will be about SIS bil¬ 
lion this year ami it may grow to S>20 bil¬ 
lion in 1078 About halt of that amount 
is aituhulable Is' oil and though most of 
the dollars go initially to opit sounliies 
those nations pump them back into the in¬ 
ternational monelaiy system thiough 
latge deposits in the l uiodoilai market 
and investments in other dollai -denom¬ 
inated monelaiy instruments 

Fuiopes money men think that the 
only solution is a lar bigger cut in US 
oil imports than the Cauei Aslministra- 
tion plans I he President s national en- 
eigy plan contemplates a reduction m un- 
puls fioni about 86 million bbl a day 
now to 6 million by 1980 LC Commis¬ 
sioner Brunner fears that this may he too 
little too late Noting that economic mal¬ 
aise mcieases social unrest, an official at 
I uiopean Community headquaiters in 
Biussels warns ‘ If the ( ommumsts come 
lo power in Italy and in France Amei- 
'ean monetary iiicsponsibilny may ulti¬ 
mately have lo take the blame ' 1 hat 
> leaily oveisimphties the f uropean po¬ 
litical equation- but Washington would 
nonetheless be well advised to pay closei 
attention to Us ‘meic arithmetic ■ 


BRITAIN 

“The Coloreds Must Go!” 

A racist movement exploits mounting frustrations 


1 it Jk Tide of coloi threatens to engulf 
I Britain So wains the National 

■ I ion! a neofaseist panv whose main goal 
, is to expel the estimated 2 million col- 
oieds -Jamaicans Indians Pakistanis 
I and other nonwhite loimer colonials 
' who have migrated to Bntain since I94S 
! The ten-yeai-old front mixes crude in¬ 
flammatory racism with ultranationalism 
1 (calling tor increased defense spending 
; and high piotective laritfs loi examplei 
Official membership is only jIxhii 20 000, 
, but the fiont has amacted a following 
, among working class whites and is the 


tional Eront and other similai bodies, arc | 
contrary to the tiuih of theCiospe)' 

Io assess the impact of the fiont. 

1 1 mi t oriespondent Erik Amfitheairof 
visited Bradford a sooty Yorkshire mill j 
town that once was known as ‘the wool i 
centei of the woild ' Bradford is typical ! 
of declining mdusinal cities with a gmw- ; 
mg race problem and pio-flonl sentiment 
is stump Amhiheatiofs rcpoit 

Ihe aioina of cuity and spices wafts 
through oldei areas of Bradfoid whcie 
neatly eveivone on the street is blown or i 




“Colored" woman m predominantly Pakistani section of Bradford walking past racist graffito 


"Our tiaditional ideas of tolerant c and ic yve / aie ham; eroded 


, country s faslesi-giowing political move- 
■ ment Although it has > u to elect a Mem- 
! her to the Mouse of Commons, the ftom , 
gained nearly 10' > ol the populai vote in 
a lecent pailiamentaiv bv-eleetion tiail- 
, mg l abor and the I ones but nudging the 
1 venerable Liberals fioin third place 
j [Deeply shocked and tumbled by the 
fronts gams British leaders have begun 
! speaking out against the movement ; 
J Many had ignored it at first hoping that 
it would fade with lack of attention In 
| the most dramatic anti-fiont action so fai, 

1 Bntain's 150-mombei < oum.il of ( lunch¬ 
es has issued a joint declaration warning 
, that ‘ our traditional ideas of tolerance 
and resiled arc being cioded 1 The Ro- 1 
1 man Catholic Bishops Conference pul 1 
• forth a similar statement C huich olTieials ! 
j ate now urging ministers lo attack ihe . 
i front fiom the pulpit and to ask pansh- 1 
loners to sign an ‘ affumalion that the i 
! racial policies and activities ol the Na- ; 


black Seven iow houses have been con¬ 
vened to Islamic mosques (without mm 
aictsl and othei buildings have been 
made into Sikh and Hindu temples With 
noiiwhue immigiants now accounting loi 
about one-hflh of the citv s 300 000 in¬ 
habitants. tacial tensions aie climbing 
Bands of fiont backets swinging lists and 
bannei slaves have sallied into peaceful 
demousliadons bv Indians and Pakistanis 
m what aie ciuellv called Paki hashes 
and ai othei times have smashed windows 
m immigiant areas 

T he loots of the racial violence aie fa¬ 
miliar suspicion of unfamiliar cus- 
loms and a tendency to blame problems 
on newcomers Many Bradfordians com¬ 
plain that destitute immigrants are given 
cash payments by the government when 
they disembark at lleathiow Aii[X'rt 
while white pensioners must sciimpalong 
c'n inadequate iciuemcnl pav Desct Using 
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Your last chance, 





Anti-immigrant poster of National Front 

Contrary to the n uth of the (impel 

heiself as opposing immigialion Shop¬ 
keeper Patiieia Bartow is convinced that 
the Pakistanis inhumanely slaughter 
sheep and chickens accoiding to Islamic 
ritual, she also feais lhat "colored bo>s 
will be hanging around white girls 

Disgusted by the inability of the es¬ 
tablished paities to reduce inflation (now 
14'-,) unemployment 1 1 5 million) and 
high taxes, thousands of Billons unfor¬ 
tunately find the front a icfreshmg sym 
| pathetic alternative Boasts James Mer 
rick, 45, the party s s|Kikesinan in 
Biadfoid Sometimes people call us up 
and talk foi houis 1 heie is no othei place 
foi them to turn They're lust bursting 
with frusnation ' The Veiy Rev Btan- 
don Jackson, an Anglican pnesl in Biad¬ 
foid who opposes the front, lelticianlly 
I concedes the fronts appeal People ate 





so fed up with politics lhat they're im¬ 
pressed by anyone who'll take a stand 
The front says in public what people say 
in pi ivate It trades on people's fears ’ 

Mer uck insists that the coloreds are 
lesponsible for the country's chronic un¬ 
employment and using lawlessness Al¬ 
though police deny that immigrants are 
the majot cause of increased ciime. Mer¬ 
rick maintains that ‘ coloreds accost half 
the women in town' and push drugs 
— which, he speculates, are cached in 
mosques and temples F in the dissatisfied 
Mei rick pi escribes a cure' for the coun¬ 
ties wires 1 he coloreds must go' 

Such rheloiic understandably fttghl- 
ens Bradford s large nonwhile communi¬ 
ty Says liukam Dad Khan. 5k who ai¬ 
med from Pakistan 16 sears ago and now 
owns a ttavel agency We felt at home 
hete because thete was justice But since 
this National I rout came no one feels 
safe We might become like the Jews of 
Na/i Getmany Khan fought foi Brit¬ 
ain duiing Woi Id Wat II as a captain in 
the Indian army and sutvtved four seats 
in a lapancse pnsonet-of-wat camp I 
have a t tght to be hete ' he insists 

S ome ohsoiscis believe that a tcaclion 
against the t helot teal excesses ol the 
fiont is beginning to take hold Opposition 
at limes has become so violent that local 
governments have sought permission to 
forbid Itonl maiches thiough immigrant 
ateas The neofascist movements activi¬ 
ties muteovei may be cuibed by a new 
Racial Relations Act which bans tlmat- 
enmg, abusive oi insulting language that 
could piovoke lUeial halted Aftei last 
weeks chuich dcclaiation the fiont is 
certain to face morallv peisuasive opposi¬ 
tion horn Lhe pulpit Says Btadfotds fa¬ 
ther iackson It sabout time we came out 
unequivocally against the fiont I will 
preach thisand wine about this ' ■ 



Front Spokesman James Merrick 

4 suspension of untainilun customs 


Anglican Priest Brandon Jackson 

Mot al per suasion ftoin the pulpit 


No Longer 
Entitled 

Less honor, fewer honorifi.es 

F or mote than a century. Austnan cit¬ 
izens have dutifully doffed their hats 
to Post- mid I-cmmeldezentrulm.speh to¬ 
tal bowed and scraped before the lofty 
Renieiunys i erennaihommissdie and con- 
toned their tongues addressing Wetk- 
statienoheimanipuliinten The beaters of 
these gi andiloquent hononhes which 
dale hack to the Habsburg dynasty ate 
actuallv low-ranking civil setvants em¬ 
ployed in the somewhat less than legal 
jobs of postal ins [rector livestock tnspec 
tot and lepatt man 

Starting Jan I. however the govern¬ 
ment of Socialist Chancellot Bruno Krei- 
sky will abolish 502 ol the splendid titles 
bestowed upon civil setvants under the 
Austto-Hungai tan l mpne and until 
now faithfully ptescived by two Austu- 
an icpuhlies \ mete 10H titles will te 
mam in othcial use Many of these will 
tie simplified in an attempt to humam/c 
and oemociati/e lelations between Aus 
litas 7 *> million cili/ens and ’Is 745000 
fcdeial huicaucinls who aic nolonous 
for then sloth and discouitesv 

f \plains I edeial C ivil Set vice Chief 
I ran/ 1 oschnak A title should describe 
piecisely the level of employment of a c iv 
il seivam and should be |>ionouiiceable 
at the veiy least lhus an Ihadeiniu her 
Oheneshunatoi desioiei in a museumi 
will become a meie Ohethommissai in 
lusl-class commissionei A Poluetsam 
nu.shonimissai ipolice health commission- 
ei l will be reduced to just plain Kom- 
missai while a hellerennspeltoi (mspec- 
loi of state wine ccllais) will hcnceloith 
be known only as an Amt suit or office 
counsclot In a cunous bow to tradition 
Austria's 100 If iiklnhc Holt ate (teal 
coinl counselotsi who are assistant sos- 
iciaiies m ministi les will be demoted only 
to the lank of llohut (coml counseloi I 
- even though no impeual coun has ex¬ 
isted in Austin! lor 60 years 

T he elimination of so many hallowed ti¬ 
tles has caused consternation in the 
civil service hierarchy Said line grieving 
Mtnisteiialsehietco ol the waterways ad- 
minisliation "Out pioud captains will be¬ 
come just controllers Its like losing the 
command of an imperial battleship in or¬ 
der to conduct Vienna s No 72 street¬ 
car -the one that runs to the centtal 
cemetery ’ 

1 he government has stopped shott at 
downgrading its diplomats, however Aus¬ 
trian envoys will be pet muted to insist 
that then colleagues abroad continue to 
use the ttadilional fotm of address Aus- 
seioidenthchei und Bcvollrnuchtiytei llot- 
sihafrei. ot Ambassadoi Lxtraordinary 
and Plempotential y ■ 
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Prostitute cruising lor business in Sydney 

Ainilinif; i\ /icvi/Mo hcrwicn < on scnum: adult 

weie unneeess.uv because the uami was I 
so intimidated hi tiie otkndci s supeitot I 
strength 01 oihei advantage would also 
be piosecutcd as assaults the ditleienn’ 
is that tile accused in such cases could 
claim that the victim legally consented 
a liadilional defense itluge that mans 
women icgaid as a blatant loophole 

Incest. Perhaps the biggest surprise was 
ine commission s vote in lasor ol abol 
ishing laws prohibiting the age-old taboo 
ol nicest C'hildieu who have not reached 
the age ol consent should continue to he 
protected under other laws from sc \ual 
advances In members of then families 
\s leu consenting, adults the committee 
cited scientific studies casting doubt on 


the genetic aigument against in¬ 
cest and decided that there ought 
to bt no law ptohibittng it 

Homosexuality. I \isimg laws 
making homosexuality a utminal 
ollense should be abolished, legal¬ 
izing relations between homosex¬ 
ual adults In questions involving 
consent decency and other legal 
mallets standaiels applied to 
homosexuals and heleiosexuals 
should he ids nlical 

Prostitution, the commission 
would pei mil legalized biothcls 
Prostitutes could not ofTei then 
set vices to m linns or make a pub¬ 
lic nuisance ol themselves but 
could othei wise opeiatc openlv 


I fie icpoit caused a mild sen- 
i sail.ui in Austialia s piessanil was 

the subgcl of endless public dc 
bale I he two men cut the spot weic Prime 
Mmistei Malcolm I laser and Opposition 
1 cadet (rough Whulum both ol whom 
weic involved in selling up the eonimis- 
skui and nappen at picscnl to he light¬ 
ing, the clivsing iomuls ol a neck-and-neek 
election campaign I user was the Inst 
to dink Prolescing that some as|iects of 
the 11 pint Mil me with complete honor 
lie Named A Intlam whowns Prime Min¬ 
ister when the commission was formed 
lor havmg mai keil it with Ills own teims 
ol leleic'nce Rcloiled VV hillani It is 
not n.v Un; al t onimission It is the* House 
ol Repiewnlalives Roval ( onimission 
l learlv what is needed is a new com¬ 
mission to stticlv the old commission s 
tindmus Iheleiablv fin sevet.il years ■ 


Smoke Gets in Their Eyes 


Time to Duck 

Everything they always didn t 
want to know about sex 

A s every 1 politician knows, there is only 
one thing to do with an issue that gen¬ 
erates enormous controversy, deeply di¬ 
vides the public* and cries out lor decisive 
leadeishtp—create a study commission, 
preferably one that lakes several years to 
do its job That was precisely the course 
followed in Australia in 1973 Aftet a bill 
liberalizing abortion was defeated in Par¬ 
liament members voted in favor ol sel¬ 
ling up a Royal Commission to study laws 
govei nmg the legal aspec is of male and fe¬ 
male relations i ast week in the midst ol 
a closely contested parliamentary election 
campaign both the ruling liberal Ma¬ 
norial Party coalition anil the opposition 
1 abor Pat tv got a reminder ol what no 
politician should ever lor get commis¬ 
sions make recommendations Some¬ 
times dynamite iecommeniiations 

The commission was asked to inves¬ 
tigate lamilv social educational legal 
and sexual aspects of male and female te 
lationships relevant to the povveis and 
lunctions ot the government I he gioop 
was headed by l lizabeth I vail 44 chief 
ludge ol Australia s familv court and in¬ 
cluded two other pionuncm Australians 
Journalist Anne Deveson 45 and the 
Rev I cl ix Anion (vt> Anglican Atch 
bishop of lit isbane i ollovving three years 
of sludv the gioupcamc up with 51 1 spe- 
ciln pioposals Must were unexception 
able including a national goal of decent 
housing for every \usuatian familv and 
nmasuies aimed at ending lemalc job dis¬ 
ci limitation But on several highly sen¬ 
sitive mailers, the commission took a 
per miss' e line that went far beyond any¬ 
thing Australian politicians could possibly 
have had in mind Items 

Abortion. 1 or starters the commission 
came out in favor of measures more rad¬ 
ical than those voted down in 1471 ahoi- 
tton facilities should be made available 
"asa general health service the age lim¬ 
it for abortions should be reduced to 14 
and the time limit should be extended to 
the 22nd week of pregnancy 

Rape. The commission s novel not to 
say never -never land strategy was to 
abolish the crime of rape by desexuahzmg 
it "While violation of the person by nun- 
consensual intetcourse is a serious mat¬ 
ter, violence and threats of violence 
which frequently accompany rape aie 
mote serious ’ the commission said 
‘These unlawful acts used to secure in¬ 
tercourse should lie the main focus of the 
criminal law " The teport thus suggested 
that inter course accompanied by "the use 
of violence, threats false pretenses or 
drugs” should be treated by the courts as 
assault, punishable by seven yeats to life 
imprisonment Cases in which ‘ threats 


T he irenchnians love-hate allan 
with cigaieties has a ccilam classic 
Hair file government coniiols the to¬ 
bacco business through Us agency st i r \ 
(Company for the Development of To 
bacco and Malihesi whose piodiicts 
till the an with the aioma hum 20 dif- 
feient btands At the same lime the 
authorities are concerned about the el 
feds of smoking on peoples health 
last summei the government went so 
far us to ban smoking in some public 
places and next Julv cigarette packs 
carry a health warning So much lor 
hale Now love si 11 \ has just launched 
a new brand called Philtres The name 
signifies love potion as well as littered 
cigaicltes The front of each pack is 
illustrated with embracing cherubs 
wishing on a slai The hack cur lies 
one of 22 love odes by such icveied 
1 tench poets as Victor Hugo and Paul 
Verlaine tSample from Hugo I am 
intoxicated with the harmonics which 
from the sky at each step of the way, 
touch me, cleat, infinite, joyous and 
I do not believe that love mistakes 


oui attempt, i I oi tuilhvi intoxication 
si 11 x has lauiii lieu a pneuc amowruu' 
contest \rnoious smokers and non- 
smukcis .lie invited -on.pose verse 
tlie hesi ol which v win space on 
the hack of the pack 
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covin srokii s 

The Far-Flung Chinese 

j With the loosening of old loyalties, the sojourners are putting down new roots 


► Jan Suiwongse, 62 sils serenely in his 
carpeted oflice in ihe Bangkok Bank lo 
(..lied in a teeming labsrmthme neigh 
boihoud of the Thai capital city On the 
office walls aie pomaits of Thailand s 
king Queen and ( mwn Pi nice on the 
desk a picture of Jan s son in a t hai of- 


leai ned to respect C hinese traditions At 
the same time he concedes that the old 
culture continues to snuggle against the 
new cnviionmenl We tiv to go on cel- 
ehiatmg Chinese New Veai he says 
w isifully hut it is getting mote and more 
dillictill to create the piopet atmosphere 


leadei eai nod lop guides was elected stu¬ 
dent bods president She financed her way 
t hi (High ihe University of California at 
Beikelevasa li\e-m housekeepci earned 
a degiee in dental hvgiene then went on 
for graduate work in education In 1956 
she biokc into politics by winning elec- 


licei s uniform on a shelf photos 
of four daughters in graduation 
lobes from US universities Ihe 
banket s gtandlathei was a coolie 
who came to Ihailand fiom Swa- 
tow in the last centurv changed his 
name i front Wongi and mained a 
I hai woman His retail business 
pros|ieied B\ the lime Jan was 
teadv for schixil, his tamily could af 
ford to send him to a lop pi ivale es¬ 
tablishment in Bangkok then to .1 
missionais college back home in 
southern C hina and Imally to the 
U S foi a yeai 

ludav as vice piesidenl of the 
Bangkok Bank and manager of its 
Rajawongsc hianch he deals large¬ 
ly with customers of Chinese de¬ 
scent hut China seems 1 emote I 
have no close iclattves in C hma, 
noneon laiwan he explains We 
still keep C hinese traditions or fam¬ 
ily education and respect hut the 
two cultures I hai and C hinese are 
mixed 

► Dr Ian Htong-ho, 61 is .1 cai- 
diologist at Si Anlhomus I hospital 
in the Dutch cilv of l trecht With 
his wife two daughters and a sent 
Dr Ian Icfl Indonesia for Ihe 
Netherlands eleven years ago. pari 
ly because he was distressed bv the 
corruption he saw 111 Indonesian so¬ 
ciety ‘One day I saw mv son au¬ 
tomatically reach toi some money 
after he had been stopped bv a tiaf- 
hc policeman in Jakarta ' Ian re- 
membeis ‘I hat was when 1 made- 
up my mind to leave 

In the 19th century the doc¬ 
tor s great-giandfathei. then eleven 
years old. departed with his parents 
from I ukren province in southern 



Chinese Americans watching parade In San Francisco 


turn to the Oakland Board of l d 
■ucation In 1966 volets sent hei to 
.the California legislature Iwo 
years ago she was elected to hei 
i piesenl post polling more votes 
' than Ciovclnoi leny Blown 

Lu now lives with hei second 
husband the wealthy scion ofu Sin¬ 
gapore tamily in the state capital 
ol Sacramento occiipving a town 
house I hat is desolated with C hi 
nese an obiects and Oriental fur- 
niluie As a svmbol ol ( hmese- 
Amet lean success she is often feted 
in San I ranciscos C hinalown But 
neilhei hei son who giactuated 111 
1976 fiom the l 1 S Air I 01 ce Acad¬ 
emy. ni'i her daughter a giaduale 
of U C Berkeley, went 10 ( hinese 
language school Now they ickind 
of sorry they didn 1 says I u But 
we lived l(Hi far from C hmatt'wn 

T hey ate called hua di uu> 
(Chinese sojiuuners) They 
have been pouring out of 
C hma lot ccutuiies but thev 
never meant tc> stay away perma¬ 
nently As thev paused in some 
morning nusi to look hack at then 
native villages ihe dicam was al¬ 
ways the same to gel rich abroad, 
to go home in tnumph and to die 
on the soil of then birth bvery- 
where they went, they lived in ex¬ 
pectation of that eventual letuin 
L ike the exiled Jew, pledging each 
Passovei 'Next year in Jerusalem 1 
the C hinese sojourners hoped some¬ 
day, somehow, to find the wav back 
to then tixHs T he very laws of their 
homeland buoyed those hopes 


Minuiimc natiom out <>/ iraih of the Until law 1 ven if it took geneialions tv' suc¬ 


ceed in some remote land. China 


China to make a new home in central ► Match 1 ong I 11 50. is the secietaiy of . would wait any child born to at least one 

lava In C hma the hoy had peddled hie- stale lor California the highest-tanking ! C hinese patent. Manchu law deeieed was 

crackers with his failiei in Java he came Chinese among the slates elected offi- 1 considered Chinese whether or not he , 

to own seven tapioca facloiiosand twoco- cials Her grandfather went to C altfoima 1 ever saw his native country Other cit- , 

conut-ml firms Dr lan has twice joui from Kwangtung province during the \ l/enships simply dtd not count , 

rieyc-d baeji to hisgicat-giandfather s C hi- Cmld Rush but the gold eluded him \ Yet by the laws of the countries where ■ 
nese village and hopes th.tt his son will March, the youngest of foui children was 1 they live and work, Jan Siriwongse is '■ 

make the pilgi image too His three chil- born in a back mom ol the family's hand Thai Tan Thong-ho is Dutch, and Match ; 

dic-n are all physicians, and Dr Ian is sat- laundry in the liny California umn of , I ong L u is Articucan—and there are 22 5 1 

isfifcd that one Dutch son-in-law ‘has Oakdale In high school she was a cheer- I million people like them outside of the 
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Overseas Chinese visitors pose at Taipei's Presidential Building 
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Mother and child stroll past double-deck buses on London street 
Chinese druggist prepares traditional remedies In Vancouver shop 


Chinese woman sewing In New York City garment factory 

Two youths perform at New York City's Asian-American dance theater 
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People's Republic of China and Taiwan 
) or generations these hua ch 'wo have 
constituted an ethnic empire tied more 
closely to one another—and to home 
-than to their adopted countries Now 
ihat is changing The empire is breaking 
up The sojourners arc putting down new 
loots in lands far away from the Middle 
Kingdom, sometimes with only a peremp¬ 
tory bow of respect to the past 

Much of the change has been spurted 
by Peking itself In the 1950s, the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic sought to end the old image 
of the Chinese as perpetual wanderers, 
loyal only to their homeland The cold 
war had inspired many Asian countries 
to view their hua ih'iau communities as 
a kind of internal Red Peril ready to serve 
Peking's commands Premier Chou Ln 
l.u chose Lo allay the feais (though not 
some actual subversion) by uiging Chi¬ 
nese to integrate into kval societies Pe¬ 
king agreed with othet counines that hua 
(h wo who look out local citizenship were 
no longer Chinese nationals The policy 
endures just last Octobei Vice Ptemicr 
1 eng Hsiao-p’ing admonished 800 Over 
seas C hmese visitois to obseive the pol¬ 
icy and law of their host count! ics 

M oieover many ( hmese found 
that the People's Republic hard¬ 
ly seemed like home any moie 
Between the Communist takc- 
o\cr in HJ49 and the C ultural Revolution 
in ls>6t)-67 some 500,0(8) Chinese did in 
fact return to the mainland some cagci 
to help build a new C hina others as ref- 
ugees from inhospitable conditions else- 
wheie Pampeied and privileged at first 
many of them found thenisehes in re- 
training labor battalions when the Red 
Guards stormed to power By 1971 aimed 
with piccious esuonly' visas thousands 
left, disillusioned Since then few Over¬ 
seas Chinese icturn home except as vis- 
ilois, though many still dutifully send 
back lo relatives cashable gifts amounting 
to more than SI billion a year 

Taiwan still eagerly woos the hua 
(h'wo It thus continues to recognize the 
once-Chinese-aiways-Chinese principle, 
reinforcing that concept with worldwide 
Chinese language schools and scholar¬ 
ships to study in Taiwan Though the Na¬ 
tionalists throw a grand bash for Over¬ 
seas Chinese each October (29,000 
attended this year), Taiwan's influence 
among them is dwindling as fast as its em¬ 
bassies close 1 o the pragmatic Chinese 
a Nationalist passport does not count for 
much any more 

As the homelands weie losing their at¬ 
traction other shores began beckoning to 
the Overseas Chinese Countries long 
closed to them dropped racial bars and of¬ 
fered opportunities to sink new roots 
Often the way to security was the still fa¬ 
miliar, grueling path of the past—stand¬ 
ing over hot stoves for hours in the back 
kitchens of restau'anls, or tending great 
pots of steaming clothes m hand laun¬ 
dries But many hua ch ’tao are dtscov- 



Sampans moored in Singapore contrast with the modem skyline of the "Third China” 

l)c\f>ilc i ,t>i i tills! Koals. a place fot that /oik heio the nth enueptenem 


cimg dicers of a moie rewinding kind 
1 10 m Singapore to San I uiicisco 
Manila to Melbourne Paris lo Sao Paulo 
11Ml correspondents assessed the piob 
lems and prospects of ihe fai-flung hua 
ch fun today A distillation of their reports 

EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

The heart ot the Oveiseas Chinese 
i empire is Southeast Asia- the Nauyanp 
■ iliteially the souili oceani- whose C hi- 
! nese population excluding 'I aivvan totals 
21 I million Ihe hua thwo presence is 
\ felt everywhere Professor C hun-hsi Wu 
| of C henpehih I'nneisuy in Taiwan an 
| expei t on the Overseas C hmese estimates 
\ then wealth at h^l) billion to $<>0 billion 
-three times the- annual p.ioss national 
j product of Iaiwan Much of that wealth 
fuels the economies of the Nanyung 
i roughly $16 3 billion is capital investment 
; m member countiies of the Association 
ofSoulhcasi Asian Nations 

The C hmese have been in and out of 
' Southeast Asia foi millenniums Great 
| waves of emigration however, were laic 
i until the I9ih century when events in¬ 


side and outside C hina broke down the 
gates Ihe bloody hut unsuccessful Tai- 
ping. Rebellion of the 1850s and I8t>0s 
killed an estimated 20 million Chinese 
and threw the giant countiy into polit¬ 
ical and economic chaos I amine com¬ 
pounded the disaster and the C hincse 
began to flee in great tides In 1927, the I 
high-water tnaik, 360 000 new immi¬ 
grants (Tom C hina poured into Singapore 
alone Todav Hong Kong and Singapore ! 
aie the hubs of ( hinese culture and com- t 
mcice in the Nanvang 

In a sense the 4 5 million C hinese in i 
Hong Kong hardly seem to lie “overseas ' 

C hmese at all > el it is more than a rel- 
ugee haven loi some 40 000 mainland 
< hinese each year oi a jumping-ofTplace 
for C hmese to the rest of the Nanvang or I 
countries of the West The city also j 
haibois some of the majot Oveiseas Chi- ! 
nese bankn g and commercial fortunes I 
Among its entrepreneurs are Shipowners j 
T K Pao and C V I ung two of the j 
mightiest fleet operators in the woild I 
Singapore meanwhile appears intent j 
on earning its new title in the Nanyung j 
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—the ‘third China " alter the People's 
Republic and Taiwan It is. in fact, the 
world's only independent state dominated 
by Overseas Chinese Out of a popula¬ 
tion of 2 2 million 1 6 million ate ethnic 
Chinese, almost all of them naturalized 
citizens of Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew himself is of Chinese origin 
Unlike many other Nanyang Chinese, 
those m Singapore know virtually no dis¬ 
crimination Some of Smgapoie's C hinese 
still li\c in severe poverty hut more and 
more are joining the island s expanding 
middle class (now 65' '< of the population) 
and earning their share of Singapoie s 
$2,500 per capita annual income Yet Chi¬ 
nese in Singapoie are exposed to West¬ 
ern influences mote thoroughly than in 
most Nanyang countries as a result, then 
tiadilional culture is fading 


T he government, for example, care¬ 
fully keeps temples and shnnes in 
good condition but home altars 
the center ol family piety, aie dis¬ 
appearing Many youngsters are simply 
glowing up without icltgious belief 
Though Chinese is one of the island's four 
official languages taking with Lnglish 
Malay and Tamil) most young people at¬ 
tend schools wheic the teaching medium 
is L’ngltsh because in Singapore s inter¬ 
national marketplace and industrial cen¬ 
ter it is the best language foi getting 
ahead Perhaps more senous family ties 
are weakening young couples now pre¬ 
fer to live away fioni their parents lathei 
than with them and laielv see olhei rel¬ 
atives The government is now offering 
tax incentives to those who w.ll take 
care of their aging patents it also will 
provide adjoining Hals lot families who 


special Report 


stay together, but there are few takers 
Despite the socialist goals of Lee 
Kuan Yew's one-party government Sin¬ 
gapoie still has a place foi that folk hero 
of the Overseas Chinese the rich entre¬ 
preneur Michael Yeo, 40. general man¬ 
age! of Yeo Hiap Seng. Ltd is such a 
man His company, founded by his grand¬ 
father m Amoy in 1900. has become one 
ol the biggest bottling and canning-firms 
in Asia An honois graduate in econom¬ 
ics and political science from Dublin's 
Tunny College, Yeo drives to work in a 
blue Jaguar from a Cali forma-style home 
but works in his shutsleeves from a small 
hate office worrying most about how to 
expand his business into the U S mar¬ 
ket He honors his heritage in a way that 
is out of step with much of modem Sin¬ 
gapore he sends his thiee children lot hi¬ 
nese language schools 

While Yens affluence seems appro- 
pilule enough m piospeious Singapore, 
the gap between rich and poor among 
OverseasC hinese in other Nanyangcoun- 
trics is often painfully wide Across the 
snails in Malaysia 3 6 million of the 
country s 12 million people aie ethnic 
( hinese 95'< of them Malaysian citizens 
—and 26'< of them wretchedly pool 
earning less than $85 a month At the 
same time, C hinese nouveau riche flaunt 
then wealth in well-staffed air-condi- 
tioned villas drive around in chaufteured 
Rolls-Royces flamboyantly display then 
mistresses and usk fortunes in gambling 
The disparity between nch and pool 
Chinese is far oveishadowed by the long¬ 
standing antagonism between the Malay¬ 
sian C hinese and the native Malays 
1 ueled by a bitter potion of feai and jeal¬ 
ousy the feud has for years played a 



Bodies of Chinese dead lie amid battle debris after attack during Talplng Rebellion In 1860 

Twenty million slam, anti the giant country fell into political and economic ihaos 


bloody role tn the country's politics The 
Malays worry about the sheer numbers 
of Chinese who comprise nearly a third 
of the population They resent Chinese 
domination of almost all the country s 
commerce Malay politicians feed tht 
fears by reviving the old horror of the Chi¬ 
nese sectet societies, which plagued the 
countiy foi decades with then internecine 
battles And they harp on the fact that u 
was Malayan Chinese who mounted the 
Communist rebellion of 1948-60 

alays have insisted on keeping 
tight control of the nation s po¬ 
litical power as a counterweight 
to Chinese commercial predom¬ 
inance When successful Chinese candi¬ 
dates cut into the Malay edge in the elec¬ 
tions of May I9b9 Kuala Lumput erupted 
in noting When it was ovei, 100 Malays 
and as many as 500 Chinese lay dead 
So foi all practical pui poses, did Malay 
sian democracy A National I lont coali 
tion overwhelmingly Malay now tunsiht 
countiy with only token opposition Oin 
ol 21 t ahmet posts the C hinese hold one 
Malaysian C hinese middle class oi pool 
could just possibly be lined to rebellion 
Olheis aie simply leaving thc’countiv 

l he Kuala I umpui massactes pale 
beside the ternblc rctnbution exacted 
from C hinese aftei the abortive, pio-Pc 
king coup of 1965 in Indonesia Many In 
donesian C hinese had been sympathetic 
to the Sukarno regime s flu latum with the 
People's Republic and were thus among 
the hist victims when the anti-C ommu 
mst Suhai to government swept into powc-t 
in the wake of the failed coup In Sum.i- 
lia and Bali thousands ol C hinese weic 
slaughter'd Moie than 200 000 Chinese 
fled the country 

loday of the 3 million people of C hi¬ 
nese origin in Indonesia 2 million have 
become citizens, many changed then 
names to blend mole easily in o political 
and social anonymity \s citizens, they 
may engage in businesses that .ire forbid¬ 
den to Chinese nationals ^icr Jan 1 
for instance Chinese will not lie allowed 
to engage in any retail trade in the coun¬ 
try But even the new citizens .annol en¬ 
tirely escape a harsh mood of discrim¬ 
ination Chinese are disdainfully called 
otang Cma (Chinaman), and extortion of 
bribes by bureaucrats is commonplace 

The status of the other I million Ch’- 
nese in the country is anomalous because 
Indonesia abrogated its 1955 treaty with 
Peking on dual citizenship, most of them 
are in a vague ' stateless” category await¬ 
ing Indonesian Chinese Communist oi 
Nationalist passports To the rich and 
shrewd, it is of no matter Like the great 
medieval Jewish bankers, who were the 
financial brains for Christian princes who 
disdained them, some Chinese have be¬ 
come cukongs (literally "backstage boss¬ 
es”) for governinent-run economic pro¬ 
jects One cukong even supplies and 
manages capital for the Indonesian army 
The most famous. Liem Swie Liong 
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. whose alias is Agus Mursal- 
im) has interests in at leasi 
three businesses run by Su¬ 
harto’s family, and is close to 
palace activities 

Chinese are scarcely 
more welcome in the Philip¬ 
pines That they have stayed 
at all is a tribute to human te¬ 
nacity their early history in 
the islands was one of period¬ 
ic pogroms, beginning with 
one in Manila in 1603 that 
exteiminaled, so the Spanish 
reported pioudly. 20 000 Chi¬ 
nese Since Wot Id V\ ai II and 
the rapid giowth of a compet¬ 
ing Philippine middle class 
Chinese have laced less se¬ 
vere but still icstnclive judg- 
mentsofthe law In 1454 they 
were baited fiom retail uade 
in 1961 fiom nee and corn 
trade Ironically the 1954 
law pushed some iclail 
tiadesmen out of low Is jobs 
One popular comment Our 
junkmen are now 1 ilipmos 
no longer Chinese 

Of an estimated 500 000 
ethnic C luncse in the I’hilip- 
pmes about 100.000 uie leg- 
isleied as aliens and mote 
than halfof those have sought 
Philippine cili/cnship a once 
arduous and expensive pro¬ 
cess simpliltcd somewhat by 
President Mai cos in I l >"r5 
I ew alien oi eili/en ale 
really pixu but some exisl 
on drastically limited means 
Manila's Ku C h.n 68 a ief- 
ugee lives in the t h mu town 
apaitment that she moved 
into m 1938 she shares her quarters with 
hei eldest son and nine grandchildren 
Mamia-boin Emerson C oseteng by con¬ 
trast, is a 46-year-old natuiali/ed Philip¬ 
pine citi/en and a major stockholder in 
the Manwasa group of companies one of 
the Philippines’ top ecuporulions The fa- 
thei of h\e he has a home with a swim¬ 
ming pool tn the subuths and the use of 
six company cats fen his family His 
daughter Leah, 22, a management student 
at Fai Eastern University is typical of 
the younger generation She dates a I il- 
ipino. goes to discos and speaks both I il- 
ipino and English hctiet than ( hinesc 
Indeed, some patents discourage their 
children from learning C hinese at all One 
mother, a full-blooded Chinese, forbade 
her daughter to studv the language, 
explaining ’I ilipino resentment staits 
when you learn to speak C hinese 

If assimilation is a political or social 
necessity in Manila. Jakarta and Kuala 
Lumpur, U seems to ha ve been a more nat¬ 
ural process foi the Chinese living in 
Thailand J-iom the ocginnmg there have 
been special affinities between the Thais 
and the Chinese L or one thing, their lan¬ 
guages have the same roots Perhaps even 
more important says a young Bangkok 
tea merchant, Thais and Chinese are 





Engraving of Chinese coolie at Macao boarding vessel to U.S., about 1850 
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Anti-Chinese cartoon of 1890s shows U.S. laborer punching coolie 

■{ftci kidnaping, a tom tics to the Van World in mini man conditions 


both Buddhist \S e have no Malaysian sit¬ 
uation heie In Malaysia tl's Islam Here 
Chinese just become mme religious mine 
Buddhist 

Othei factors have helpc'd Thais and 
C hinese intermarried eaily on and C hi¬ 
nese quickly became a part ol Thailand's 
bustlingcity life I hough some made then 
fortunes in the abundant counlivsicie, for 
yeuis a good half i t rhailand s entire t hi¬ 
nese population hved in Bangkok and its 
twincitv of Ihouhuri 


T 


hest days l hinese born in Thai¬ 
land automatically liecome citi 
/ens at birth a state ol atlaits that 
lew seem to mind about x»0' : of 
the 3 million ethnic C hinese in Ihailand 
are eiu/ens Anvone vchci wants to own 
jnopeitv in fact must lie a c'ti/en 

In hospitable Japan fat beyond the 
um of the Nanyang 50,000 ( hinese seem 
to be happily making new homes Only 
two cities have Chinatowns of any si/e 
— Yokohama with about 5,000 Kobo 
with perhaps 3 000 The lemainmg C hi¬ 
nese arc scattered and few caie to live 
elsewhere 'Why should we want to 
leave' 1 " asks Huang C htn-ltn. editor of the 
Jiyu Shunbun (Eiec Press), a biweekly foi 
Chinese in Japan “T his is the fieest coun¬ 


try in the world Anyone will¬ 
ing to work can make a de¬ 
cent living here, and there ts 
very little discrimination 
Despite the bitter World 
War II struggle between the 
two countries lapan for cen¬ 
turies has looked to China as 
a kind of cultural mother 
country Japan imported 
both wilting and Buddhism 
from China and Chinese art 
and architecture tnspiicd 
Japanese counterparts 
Moicovei as Ldilor Huang 
puts it the Chinese have 
shrewdlv endeavored ‘to fit 
m to the society we live in 
Most C hinese go to Japanese 
public schools Instead of 
struggling against the general 
preleience toi Japanese ex¬ 
ecutives at the top of big cor- 
poiatmnc the C hinese often 
enter businesses and profes¬ 
sions tor themselves 

Cuiiouslv an almost 
equally coidtal sou ol assini- 
lauon is going on in Austra¬ 
lia wlieic just a few decades 
ago suppoiting the notonous 
white-Australia policy toi 
mer Immigration Munster 
Arthur C alvvcll made his un 
funny observation that ’ two 
Wongs don t make a white ’ 
Now under liberalized immi- 
giation laws 50.000 t hinese 
live in Austialia and anolhei 
12 000 in New Zealand most 
reside comfortably in -vhrte 
neighbor hoods and many 
are carving out piospcious 
caieeis 

I om Ah t hee 49 a thud-generation 
C hinese living in Auckland is a success¬ 
ful supermarkci opeuloi his assets total 
more than US SI million Nowhere e\- 
cept pei haps the l S savs C hee. could 
we be treated a*- equitably and without 
the slightest prejudice t anion burn Mi¬ 
chael I ue\ 40 a lestaurateui who lives 
in Svdney, ugioes 'We have the same 
lights opportunities and advantages as 
anvone else 1 tom my e\|>enence Chi¬ 
nese would soonei come to Australia than 
go to America So well teceived. indeed, 
are the Australian C hinese that there ate 
plans afoot in both Sydney and the city 
of Bendigo m Victona to create brand- 
new Chinatowns icplele with Oriental 
gardens shops lestaurants ait centers 
and even a tenijile oi two not to live in. 
but to show off the ancient culture 

THE AMERICAS 

No journey was hinder than the ciu- 
el jvassage to the Americas iri the mid- 
19th century The lure in Ninth America 
was gold and lalei tailioads m South 
America, such eniei prises as the tea plan¬ 
tations of Bta^il and guano hat vesting in 
Beiu Coolies often kidnaped by nadcis 
were transported to the New World with 
the same inhuman contempt with which 
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Special Report 


black slaves were l->r>>nphi fioin Ulrica 
ill roughly the same nightmare conditions 
Thousanilsdicd on the way 

I sen hetore gold was discovered in 
Calilotma some < limese had aimed 
looking fot wort. in the new land allei the 
gold stukis tiles same by the thousands 
lealotiss grew swiftls between industrious 
t hmese ininets anil then while lounlei- 
parls I he- C hmese were often beaten and 
ktdna|ied and then e.tbtns burned 

F ottunalels new woik soon turned 
up toattiait set moie immigrants 
the t r anseon t men ta I railroad 
Thousands ol eoolios were given 
the hazardous job ot building that nn»i 
umenial tad link but when it was tin 
tshe'd they lost then jobs and drifted back 
to the f:tt ms ot t altfoi ma to lmd wo> k 
Ihete they t'asei! a glowing aietinm 
latton of racist laws In 1X54 they hud 
been classified as Indians with all tile 
disadvantages thereol In IXX2 the I S 
C ongtess passe'il the sh.imeful l hmese 
I xclusion Act prohthiling anv furthei 
immigration from ('lima I sen wises ol 
IuIkucis alteady in the l 1 S 
wete not to he jier milted 10 cn- 
tei and in IXXX some 20 000 
C hmese who had left (hi l' S 
with valid le entrs jseimns 
wetc summarils e\i killed liom 
i etui rung 

Stiih high-handed dtsei im- 
mation foiled the t hmese to 
seek the protection ol ghettos 
On the West (oast China¬ 
towns appeared in 1 os Ange¬ 
les San I inncisco and Port- 
lanil On the Las! C oast white 
dulting C hirnse laboreis had 
found jobs in industries lestuu- 
r a ills and as domesiies C hin.t- 
towns giew up in New Yoik 
( its and Boston In the Lite 
lOth and eaily 20th untunes 
these enslaves weie almost 
mini.lime nations out ol the 
reach ol loiul law and police 


In San f lanciseo a complicated net¬ 
work of associations, groups and gangs 
ran Chinatown family associations ty¬ 
ing togethet C hmese ol the same sin name 
pit formed social activities and some wel¬ 
fare functions such as airanging bunnls 
and business loans I he powetlul Six 
Companies based on home dislncis in 
l hina and made up of wealthy meichunis 
and piojiertv owners ran civic jlfaits 
even handed down legal judgments If 
someone from niv village killed someone 
liomvoui village police wen- nevei told 
explains Cioulon lew eduoi of the I ng- 
lish-languagt last II re ('/mu w - Amen 
mu II vekh m San I tanusio You would 
go to the Six ( ompames I hey vvotilil say 
something like You pay S20 000 m dam¬ 
ages oi we don t want von in the 1 S 

file lumotis longs were something 
ilse mote mysieiious sect cl societies 
sinnku to Malta lamiltes I hev tan gam 
bltng jitoMilulion dings anil otfeicil 
met chants pioteition \ tolent shoot 
outs still oiitir thuugli not .in the s.ale 
of the lamotis long Wats ol the late 14th 
lentuiy f nfoicement nowadais can he 



Old man in Ins single room in San Francisco's Chinatown 



Chinese girl in Manila places incense on family altar 

Minn iiic ituminy u/> without t chyious ht-lti’t 


mote subtle In San I t.imisco 
not long ago one long emplov 
■mg a tvpieally Aineitean bland 
i»l ptessute advottised against a 
Lmdloul who was planning to 
dnve a member tenant fiom a 
newlv put chaw'd building by m 
cteasing hts lent I he tenant 
staved 

loduv the two largest Chi 
uatowns ate bursting at the 
seams New Yorks is home to 
mote than 70 000 C hmese San 
liuriiiscos li at lean 40000 
wnh 70 000 oi mine in adjacent 
neighborhoods I he growth m 
population is chiefly alii ibtilahle 
to a 1065 lmnugiution law that 
jietmils any mdejxndenl eoun 
U\ til the wot Id to semi 20 000 
immigrants jier year C hmese 
arlived horn latvvan Indonesia 


and the Philippines with thousands mote 
coming from I long Kong and South Viet 
Nam undet special l 1 S lefugee allow 
ances Many of the newcomets are tal 
onled professionals who were educated m 
the l 1 S hut not jieimilted to stay In the 
US they often giavitate immediately to 
thesubuths Olheis though they may lx 
well educated have never been to the l S 
and know hltle l nghsh They slay in the 
C hmalowns until they can work their wav 
out 

That is often an arduous piocess I 
have college graduates washing dishes 
says Po Wong direitoi of San I lancis 
cos ( hmese Newcomers Service one ol 
seveiul agencies assisting the new immi 
giants Oilut new annals especial), 
women linil glue I mg woik making gat 
menlson meagei piece tale jv.n in sweat 
sliojis m New 5111 k and San I i.mcsio 



Baton twrrlers par acting in Tokyo 


Such dismal |ob piospecis, coupled with 
the ft usd.moilsofa language b.imet have 
spawned a new genet at ton ot youthlul 
gangs some with menibets as young as 
14 looking 1 01 gl.tmoui and jaw money 
In New V ot k Ihete ate hve such gangs 
with names like the I lying Diagons and 
the (1 host Shadows nuiiibenng pet haps 
400 members in all 1 lieu games are an 
cic-nt extortion gambling drug traffic 
and lethal the v iuous White I agios 
have even used automatic rifles 

While many i.nmigiant Chinese toil 
cheat ilv othct.s have itsen Luther and 
fastei than most ol those botn in the 
US -\ichitect IM Pet fot example 
emtgiated fiom Shanghai in IS75. stud 
ted at llatvard and M I T and went on 
loa icnowncd i.ueei In the past 20 sears 
three C hmese Americans have won No 
bel Ptt/es fot physics- -C hen-mng Yang, 
of the State University of New York at 
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Stony Brook, Tsung-dao Lee of Columbia 
Universtty and Samuel C C Ting of 
M I T Two were born in China. Ting 
born while his patents were visiting the 
U S , was brought up in China 

Thus America still looms as a land 
of plenty—and plenty of opportunity 
Though some Chinese Americans still en¬ 
counter subtle discrimination 
in job hunting or house buy¬ 
ing. most of the earlier lacism 
has vanished 

The experience of the Chi¬ 
nese in Canada parallels then 
history in the U S They iitsi 
came to goldfields, then to 
work on the Canadian Paulic 
Railroad At one time 17,000 
coolies were laboung on the 
railroad, but in 1885, the very 
year that the line was complet¬ 
ed, C anadu passed its first laws 
restricting further immigra¬ 
tion and in 1923 virtually halt¬ 
ed it The laws weie relaxed 
again in 1947 

Renewed immigration did 
not begin until 1%7 when 
Canada opened its doois to 
0 hmesc on an equal basis with 
othei immigrants T he legislation coincid¬ 
ed with the 19h7 Hong Kong i lots, which 
frightened many C hmese into seeking icf- 
uge elsewhere More than 91,000 entered 
C anada between 1967 and 1972 

T he resull has been dramatic Re¬ 
calls Petei Stollery a 1 ibetal M P 
whose constituency includes I o- 
tontos Chinatown ‘In 1949 the 
[cits slentncC hmese community consist¬ 
ed of no mote than 6,000 snuggling souls 
making a scarce living ' Now loionlos 
C’hinese community is 60.000 stiong, and 
the old Chinatown has sprouted new 
blocks of office lowers shopping malls 
and fa hionable lestaurants Iheie is a 
whole new class of C hmese-Canadian 
professionals--lawvets. architects doc¬ 
tors and jet-borne businessmen who as 
Slolleiy says, tend to "vacation in the Car¬ 
ibbean on their way to Bangkok 

Many Chinese aie thoioughly C ana- 
dram/ed A case in point Arthur Lee a 
30-year-old Chinese-C’ariadian lawyer 
who sits for Vancouver Last in the House 
of Commons He stalled taking C’hinese 
lessons only after he was elected three 
years ago 

Success stones of hua ih 'too arc by 
no means limited to North America Bra¬ 
zil is host to the largest concentration of 
Chinese in Latin America— an estimated 
50 000. most of them making a decent liv¬ 
ing in the middle class, some seating well 
beyond The Portuguese language is a 
problem, but in other ways—strong fam¬ 
ily ties, loyal personal relations, an ab¬ 
sence of racial discrimination—the Chi¬ 
nese find Brazil remaikably congenial 
Lntrepreneurs exult in the country's cap¬ 
italism Sheun-m>ng Ling, now 56, came 
to Brazil in 1953 with a handful of cap¬ 
ital, took advan*age of government incen¬ 
tives and bank credits, and founded a soy¬ 


bean-processing company, Olvebtas. Inc , 
that now grosses S234 million a veur 
While most of the new immigrants to Bra¬ 
zil came from Taiwan and aie loyal to it, 
few 1 still send their savings back More 
and more people are keeping all then 
money here " says a ( hmese piles! m Sao 
Paulo 'This is where they build then 



Chinese gii Is chatting on Doyers Street in New York 



Children reading comic book in London 



Dutch buildings and Chinese signs compete for space in Amsterdam Chinese quarter 

" If c n r to no on < elehratmji ( hmese Vw ) eat hut it t v neiltny more dtfth'ull 


homes This is whcie their childten will 
marry and stay 

EUROPE 

Most of 1 utope's 200 000 men and 
women of Chinese origin are newcomers, 
living mainly in Britain Frani e and The 
Netherlands 1 or the most pari they de¬ 
pend for a livelihood on one of their old¬ 
est professions the testauiani In Pans 
alone, according to one guess there are 
1,600 Chinese or Chinese-Vlelnamcsc i es- 
laurunts Britain is an even more aston¬ 
ishing example Of the 80 000 or so C hi- 
nese living iheie more than 90'< work 
in the restaurant or catering trade 

One remarkably successful group, 
studied by British Anthropologist James 
Watson, comes from just one place - the 
village of San Tin located in a remote cor¬ 
ner of the New Teintories near the Chi¬ 


nese hoidci In the 1950s San Tin s econ¬ 
omy. based on traditional lice production 
began to collapse because of higher costs 
Young men began to emigrate to L ng- 
land Now an estimated 80' ( to 85 1 1 of 
San Tins woiking-age males aie em¬ 
ployed in Chinese restaurants in Britain 
as well as m other European countries 
In Britain alone San Tin Chinese own 
125 eating houses 

'I hough the San Tin people send mon¬ 
ey back home and visit their village eveiy 
lew years, most C hmese in L utoih: seem 
to pietcr to establish themselves |>erma- 
nenlly in then new world Victor ( harm, 
liaison officer between the Hong Kong 
government and the Chinese m Britain, 
expects many of the next generation to 
go into the professions ‘They will have 
maintained a commitment toC hrnesecul¬ 
ture. but they will see then life, and the 
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lives of their children in tcims of Brit¬ 
ain, not Hong Kong 01 China 

What Chann says of the British Chi¬ 
nese appears to be the most likely predic¬ 
tion for those C hinese immigrants who 
find any hosi country congenial and se¬ 
cure Wheie politics or economics or dis¬ 
crimination makes life less stable, they 
will be eager to move on —from Malaysia 
to Singapore, foi instance, from Taiwan to 
the U S from Indonesia to The Nether¬ 
lands The urge can strike anywhere Chu 
Tse-sing (Michael Chu), at the age of 38 
has with his family made a fortune tn Chi¬ 
nese restaurants and teal estate deals in 
half a dozen European countries, and 
owns the opulent La Reserve Hotel on 
Lake Geneva in Switzerland He now 
talks fondly of moving to the U S Says he 
‘You can still make money there ' 

W i hen they do find then land of 
promise, will they become less 
Chinese ’In some ways certain- 
,y The written language is prob¬ 
ably the most difficult in the woild to learn 
—even for Chinese bom and bred in 
China If they do not need then native 
tongue overseas, they will not strain to 
learn more than a smattering of it fam¬ 
ily ties—especially among those splendid 
extended families ihat include even re¬ 
mote cousins in a web of duty and af¬ 
fection—-will undoubtedly suffer, peihaps 
to be preserved only on a much moie lim¬ 
ited scale Other values may depend on 
parents determination Architect Pei 
views Chineseness as a way of life Cei- 
tain moral standards are unquestionably 
transmitted from us to the children 

A pride in China and things Chinese 
will undoubtedly remain Overseas Chi¬ 
nese may not want to go back to live in 
the People's Republic any more than a 
US enthusiast for Ireland wants to live 
on the Ould Sod r rench authorities have 
discovered that even pro-Peking Chinese 
quickly pay up back taxes when threat¬ 
ened with deportation to the mainland 
But at the same time Chinese everywhere 
shate a pude in the way that modern Chi¬ 
na has emerged from civil war and sub¬ 
servience to take a prominent place in 
the international sun China is after all. 
still Chung-kuo the Middle Kingdom one 
of the world's oldest and most accom¬ 
plished civilizations If upstart national¬ 
ities like Italians and Spanish and Brit¬ 
ish are searching for then roots, how could 
a Chinese forget China 1 

Virginia Kee. a C hinese-Amencan 
schoolteacher in New York recognizes 
the pull of a new culture against an old one 
—and how the struggle may end "It is re¬ 
solved when you know you are able to 
assimilate and then you come back [to 
your culture!,” she says "In the tomin 0 
back, the vonffict is resolved when you 
can walk into a 100 m full of Caucasians, 
know that you are Chinese, and feel 
comfortable ’ She might have added 
proud ■ 


Special JReport__ 

Four American Families 

Seeking the good life in California and New York 


Foi many Overseas Chinese the ulti¬ 
mate goal is the (' S The good life n in¬ 
deed accessible there, hut usualIr after long 
years of hilteilv hard work Sometimes the 
price is in a different com - the loss' of 
friends, family 01 Chinese identity These 
j cue the tales ot Jout Chinese- 4meilean 
I families, what they have achieved and what 
! they have had to pas for it 
\ 

! The Lams. Morns lam the uneducated 
| son of poor C antonese peasants went to 
I the U S in 1942, slipping through Immi- 
| gration by posing as the son of a man Iiv- 
| ing in Sacramento He found a job as a 
! dock woi ker then at 21 went back to Can - 
! ton to marry Mori is and Joyce now 54, 
i leiuincd to live in San 1 lancisco's Cht- 
| natown where they named their hrst 
\ child Betty after Betty C lockei, the myth 
ical American homemaker in General 
Mills fiHxi advertisements 

Morris woi ked seven days a week -as 
a busboy,janitor and shipvaid workci - to 
support his burgeoning familv I ventually 
theie was enough to bus a small giocery 
store then an interest in another both in 
San Franciscos heavily black I lllmore 
district In 1960, the Lams hflh child was 
born A staunch Republican, Morris 
named him Nixon By then they were liv¬ 
ing in Daly City, a suburb the children le- 
member with distaste Thev were among 



Morris and Joyce Lam in San Francisco, 1950 

"The family was the most important thing " 


the few Chinese in a sea of whites, and 
school was a series of fights Declares Son 
Newton "I didn't like the white kids " 
Racial troubles of another kind ai¬ 
med during the black riots in 1966 loot¬ 
ers and vandals virtually wiped out the 
Fillmore stores Shoitly afterward. Nix¬ 
on was found to have a tare type of ane¬ 
mia Its treatment exhausted the family 
savings, and the Lams were forced to 
move back to C hmalown and start over 
Joyce Lam went to work seven days a 
week in a sewmg shop, the children weie 
farmed out to fi lends for a year Bui when 
Morris sold his house and what remained 
! of the two stores, he used the proceeds to 
j arrange a gland family teunion He made 
I a down payment on a Chinatown house 
1 and sent for 16 lelatives including his 
i mothei and two sisters in 'I aiwan 

Moi ris I am died suddenly of a stroke 
in 1976 at the age of 53 Today Joyce 
her mother-in-law the live children and 
various adolescent cousins live togcthei 
in two cramped Chinatown flats The 
quarters ate spartan unadorned beige 
walls, furniture covered with bedspreads 
a black and-vvhite 1 V, l ngtish and C hi 
nese periodicals everywhere lhe aroma 
of C antonese cooking fills Ihc air 

But Moms succeeded—perhaps in a 
different way lhan he planned David is 
a graduate student in business i.dmmis- 
j Uation at Li C Berkeley and is involved 
■ in community work Newton, now at San 
! I rancisco s Hastings C ollcge of the Law 
j wants to practice in Chinatown and is in- 
I letesied in helping voungstets there Betty 
is a legal seuetary, Wilson is studying ge¬ 
netics at Beikeley and Nixon is a senior 
at Lowell San F rancisco’s top high school 
Yet none plan to leave Chinatown fcx- 
plams Newton ‘I was raised to believe 
that the family was the most important 
thing, above everything else " 

The Laus. K T Lau and his wife aimed 
in New York City from Hong Kong in 
1972. says K T now 51, "to gel a better 
education for the children " He left be 
hind a small export business and, in clas¬ 
sic immigrant fashion, took a job as wait¬ 
er in a restaurant Mrs Lau. now 48, went 
to work in a garment factory as a seam¬ 
stress Aftei staying for a while with a 
■named daughter in Brooklyn, they 
moved to a 4S-room walk-up on the 
fourth flooi of a Chinatown tenement 
The children got the education that 
Lau had sought for them Two daughters 
went to New York's C'lty College a third 
attends high school One son is at Brook¬ 
lyn's prestigious Technical High School, 
the other an honor student at a neigh¬ 
borhood junior high Their father has 
graduated in his own way six months ago 
he used his savings to open a Chinese res- 
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Lucy Lau at receptionist job in New York's Chinatown 

\ow ilu\ feel\ like hone It cine liar 


t.unant in Biooklvn with his son-in-law 
He eai ns about 5»S(M> a month while Mis 
1 au bungs in about SI50 a week 

I ighlly squeezed in the Chinatown 
apattmenl (the boss sleep in the lising 
toomt the childien have ti led to persuade 
their parents to move to the New York 


? the University or Southern 
'California and were married 
J, in 1952 

; Their fust jobs were oidt- 
■.narv May worked as a hie 
clerk for an insuiancc agents 
Hems as a salesman foi aC hi 
KJ£|Pf||| ne!,e fio/en-food companv 
Alter the both of then nrsi 
child Debbie they mosed to a 
small rented house neai l os 
Angeles They sowed to iaise 
strong family -but it svas 
family thal uealed the first se¬ 
rious disruption Shortly belbie 
their son Michael was born 
Henry's patents armed ap 
paiemly lostav According to 
Chinese custom Hem vs par¬ 
ents had a choice of which of 
their ihildicn thes wanted to 
spend then old age with May 
explains Hut it did not work 
Arguments osci household 
and family atfans rnultip'icd 
1 leni y s pai cuts moved out and 
ssem to lise with a son in Ha¬ 
waii I he hurt has nesei quite 
healed 

own a piomotion took 1 lent v to 

San I lancisco where a fesv 
yeais later he bought a pait- 
neishipin the food company he runs owns 
I lie family located m l ! Ceuito theie 
lii then parents dismay the two voting - 
sters became moie and mote like other 
American ehildien Debbie now 22 wil 
soon graduate from the University of C al 
ifoima at Beikeley with a degree m po 


more than SI million of insurance a 
year Since 1968 he has been 'Man of 
the Yeai every yeai at his 50-man 
bianch office in xiaiden C ity, l I - for 
selling more than %5 million of insui- 
ance annually Wu has invested his sal- 
ars and commissions shrewdly He owns 
a SI00000 partnership in a clothing fac¬ 
ulty in Taiwan 50 actes of developed 
land in F resno C al if. 87 actes of forest 
land in upstate New Yotk. a 90-unrl 
apartment complex in Dallas and a 
twelve-story commercial building in New 
v ’ik s C hinatown Total assets more 
than S5 million 

I his yeai Wu is spending a little of 
thal loitunc on his family In September, 
he began building a 20-room house on 
five acies on 1 nng Island The home will 
have a Chinese cotnlyard and garage 
space tin the Iannis s foul cais t xplams 
Wu I want to stieleh a little As in his 
previous home the motif will be C hinese 
C hinese pamimg samples of C hairman 
Mao s calligraphy porcelain vases C ofo- 
maiulel lacquered screens 

Wu s othei major indulgence is trav¬ 
el In the past few yeais. the family has 
made tups to Hong Kong, Bangkok Tai¬ 
wan and mainland China He has sent 
histwodaughets Manan 22andAnne- 
Maric 19 -to study ( hinese on Taiwan 

Wu tries to maintain a fine impai- 
tialuy m discussing the mainland and Tai- 
wan reminding questioners that he has 
relatives m the People s Republic and 
business interests in Taiwan As tar as 
I m concerned, he says discteetly 
there'sonly one China ■ 


C ity hot Hugh ol Queens So far Mrs Fan 
('refers the convenience of walking to 
win k and the neat by C hinese shops F he 
L aus icgularly send money to relatives m 
Hong Kong and C hina and hope to help 
some of then kinfolk to emigrate lo the 
U S Thtv have all applied foi citi/enship 
' Now ,ms feels like home says then 
daughter Lucy We live here We have 
the freedom to say anything 

The Fongs. When Henry F ong leaves his 
downtown San F rancisco olficc every 
weekday evening at 6, he climbs into his 
1976 Chevrolet Monte Carlo, flips on a 
dasstcal-music station, and heads for his 
ranch-style home in the affluent Last Bay 
suburb of I-1 Cen i to His wife May an el¬ 
ementary School teachet usually has din¬ 
ner waiting There is hule lo distinguish 
the Fongs from then while, upper- mid¬ 
dle-class neighbors, they have two kids 
in college, two cars in the garage, land in 
the mountains money in stix-kv and golf 
on weekends 

Henry and May both 50 are children 
of aristocratic northern Chinese parents 
met in Szechwan at tFic Fieginnmg of 
World War IF after Henry s family fled 
Japanese-occupied territory The two 
courted during four years of college at 
Nanking University, but the romance was 
interrupted in 19*8 when Henry left for 
graduate school at the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at Los Angeles They weie reunit¬ 
ed two years laier, when May enrolled at 


litic.il science Michael 19 is 
studying phvsics at Berkeley 
I he patents doubt that their 
children will many Chinese 
explains May 'because they 
just never lived in a place 
vvheie they were exposed to 
othei Chinese Henry hopes 
that at least some lessons will 
last We taught them to have 
goals and get gixrd educations 
and always have respect foi the 
familv That s p.u l of their her¬ 
itage thal can t Ik denied " 

The Wus. Raymond W'u. 52 
has become a millionaire in 
an occupation few Chtnese- 
Amencans choose selling life 
insuiance Born lo a merchant 
family in Soochovv he left foi 
the U S in with his wife 
Stella and a universilv degree 
in business administration Af¬ 
ter trying other careers without 
success he went to work foi 
New Yoik L.ife Insuiance Co 
F had to woik day and night, 
making phone calls and 
knocking on doois. ’ Wu re¬ 
calls Hts halting Lnglish was 
an unexpected advantage 
'Clients told me that they paid 
more attention to me because 

I cc'uld only speak slowly 

By 1962. Wu was selling 
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The Mayors Call for Help 

While they pitch for more, the Administration drafts a new urban policy 


trong promise', but no ac¬ 
tion ’ snapped Miami Mayor 
Maurice I cue Declared 
Denver Mayor William Mc- 
Nrchols ' I’m disappointed ' Complained 
Boston Mayor Kevin White What pol- \ 
icy'' W hat action ’ They haven t done any- , 
thing to date 

These angiy statements reflect the ; 
biting mood of the chief executives of 1 
many cities, who are upset with Jimmy 
Carter for not [laying more attention to 
the problems of urban America They , 
voiced their complaints in interviews with 
TiMt on the eve of two get-togethers in ; 
San f rancrsco the fust which ended \ 
last weekend rallied more than 100 top 
officials from metropolitan aieas, the 
second, which continued this week was 
the annual meeting of the National 
League of Cities attended bv 4,300 mu¬ 
nicipal officials 

As a chill tog swirled around the Bay 
Aiea. these officials let off steam by call 
ing for a more comprehensive— and costly : 
- federal policy to uplift the cities and 
fight urban unemployment "I hey empha- ! 
si/cd the stickiness of that problem, shown ] 
by the fact that unemployment last month 
slipped only fractionally from 7'< to ■ 


6 9‘» although the number of Americans 
at work soared by 950 000 

lo be sure, the Piesidcnl had de¬ 
fenders among the mayors Said Moon 
Landrieu of New Orleans '1 he Admin- , 
istration gives out good vibes Its mov- j 
mg as rapidly as possible Added Tom 
Biadley of l os Angeles the fact that 
in ten months the world hasn't been 
turned upside down should not be dis¬ 
appointing Things don t happen that fast 
in Washington 

Lven c lilies applaud a number ofC ar- j 
ter s moves His Administration has re 
designed several aid piogiams to provide 1 
more funds for the declining cities of the 
Northeast and Midwest and less for the , 
bitoming Sunbelt One example 75', of j 
the S3 5 billion in block grants for com¬ 
munity development approved by Con¬ 
gress last fall must be spent specifically 
foi the benefit of pixir neighborhoods In 
addition, his economic stimulus program 
made available $S billion enabling cities i 
and towns to hue some 725 000 people 
who otherwise could not find [obs, and 
$4 billion for public works m areas with 
high unemployment New York C ity, for 
instance icceived S800 million from these 
programs allowing Mayor Abraham 1 


j Beanie to draw up a balanced budget for 
; this year though the city is still finan- 
1 daily strapped Said Beame of Caiter's 
hrst ten months It was a good begin¬ 
ning 1 m encouraged " 

But the encouragement among hi/- 
/oners is limited indeed The mayors con¬ 
tend that Carter has fallen short of hts 
pledge to their annual conference in 
1976, when he declared America’s No 
I economic problem is our cities and 1 
want to work with you to meet the push 
iem of urban America ’ Griped Denver s 
Me Nichols “We have no mayors in 
solved in the Administration We're out 
of things and 1 think that’s a mistake ' 
Worse large numbers of mayors and 
othei uiban leaders - particularly white 
liberalsand spokesmen foi black ami His¬ 
panic groups—suspect that the Cartel 
Administration is not showing more ui- 
gency about urban problems because it be¬ 
lieves that no amount of money can solve 
them This lear is exaggerated still only 
after National Urban I eague C hief Ver¬ 
non Joidan and olhei black leaders pub¬ 
licly entici/ed him last sunimei did he 
order Patricia Hams, the Housing and 
Urban Development Scdetaiv to speed 
up work on an overall urban policy She 


















My Datsun- 
Superforafun-loving 
California girl. 



Miss Kjrrn Donahue with her Datsun at Knott's Berry harm in Buena Part, California, USA Photographed on April 14, 1^/7 


I fell in love with my Datsun 
right in the showroom window. 

It was bright red with a pin stripe 
and I just loved the whole thing. 
My mother thought it was so 
sporty it would be too expensive. 
Actually, the price turned out to 
be very reasonable 


My Datsun really fits my 
hobbies With a 5-speed stick shift 
and a handy hatchback, it’s great 
for taking my friends water skiing 
and snow skiing 

Besides sports, my Datsun is a 
night-life car. Right near my home in 
Los Angeles are such famous atti ac¬ 


tions as Knott’s Berry Farm, Disney¬ 
land and Movieland Wax Museum 
We all pile in and make the rounds 
Overall, my Datsun has 
proved to be very economical, 
sporty and comfortable After work 
at the restaurant, I know I can go 
have fun in my Datsun 


DATSUN 

i|p Product of NISSAN 
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With Dual’s rie.-w "System 3000", 
space problems disappear 
This highly adaptable shell system 
au ommodates all Dual hifi 
components And more 

As shown horn, the system include 1 - 
the following Dual components 
C 819 front loading cassette deck, 
CV 1600 integrated amplifier, and tf 
CT 1640 digital quart/tuner Plus 
storage for tapes and discs 

Dual high fidelity components -- 
coordinated hy the Dual 
"System 3000" Engineering in its 
most beautiful form 


[MH For the 
j 111 PI | finest 
■Ml in sound 
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Youths in Vermont working on posters for Washington-supported theater project 

Hie vibes bom the Ova! OJfiie weiegood theuetum was disappointing 


dcliveicd pioposals to the President last 
month the hnal version of them will be in¬ 
cluded in his State of the Union address 
toC ongress in January 

Hart is recommends that the Admin¬ 
istration IkkisI federal aid to the cities 
now about $50 billion a yeai bs al¬ 
most $8 billion and foe us on two areas 

Public Service Jobs. I’his yeat s $8 bil¬ 
lion pot would be sweetened b> another 
$4 7 billion to allow cities and towns to 
hire an additional 475,000 haid-core un¬ 
employed They work as street cleaners 
hospital aides, clci k-ly pists and in othei 
low-skilled occupations f utther. the Ad¬ 
ministration would continue to stippoit a 
vai iely of new Govei nment-tinanced job- 
tiainmg piogiams appioved by Congiess 
this yeai to prepare 445,000 disadvan¬ 
taged young people- mote than half of 
them from black and othei minority 
groups— for employment in industry 

Economic Development. A federal urban 
development bank would lie set up, with 
a hist-year appropriation of $2 btILion to 
offei grants and loans to industries will¬ 
ing to locate m oi remain m deteriorat¬ 
ing cities Officials w’ho worked on this 
proposal were divided over how the bank 
Should function Some wanted it to pro¬ 
vide low-interest loans for no more than 
75'V of the cost of a plant in a slum neigh¬ 
borhood, the rest would have to come 
from private lenders Others recommend¬ 
ed that the Government ante up as much 
as lOOT if private lenders aie unwilling 
to participate 

The mayors generally want more pub¬ 
lic service jobs, but they are divided over 
an urban development bank In a some¬ 
what similar approach, St Paul used 
$500,000 tn federal funds this year to buy 
ghetto property, which it then leased to 


Conliol Data votp foi a new plant that 
will employ up to t>00 people Li>s An¬ 
geles Biadley legalds the hank asa prom¬ 
ising way of attracting ‘ long-term, per¬ 
manent jobs to his city s slums But 
I tank Moms, president of the lederal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, believes most 
firms leave downtown areas because of 
the high cost of doing business in a city 
not because they lack investment capital 
Some mayors maintain that Washing¬ 
ton should give the cities large amounts 
of aid, with no strings attached Says St 
1 ouis Mayor James C'onway We know 
how we can best use the money Most big- 
cily mayois realize that they are the de¬ 
velopers of last lesoit in their cities " Bal¬ 
timore s William Schaefer rejects this pig- 
in-a-poke approach Instead he would 
leave it up to the mayors to dialt their 
own icdevelopmenl plans but Washing¬ 
ton could refuse to pay for puyccts that 
looked wasteful oi impractical Boston s 
Kevin White has aheady wiitten a plan 
forhiscity It calls lot $120 million in fed¬ 
eral seed money Lo create 14,000 new jobs 
and ichabihute four neighborhoods He 
expects to laise another $500 million from 
city, slate and pi ivale sources 

B ut where will all the federal mon¬ 
ey come from' Admitted Seattle 
Mayoi Wes Uhlman Wc just 
don’t have enough money in the 
federal treasury to solve the cities’ prob¬ 
lems ” Carter will be cool to any gran¬ 
diose help-ihe-eities scheme that risks 
feeding inflation oi furthet jeopardizing 
his elusive goal of balancing the budget 
by the end of 1980 He also wants tax 
cuts next year to stimulate the economy 
The likely result he will approve only 
about half of Patricia Harris’ spending 
proposals—enough to soften the mayors 
criticism but far less than they want ■ 


[Here Comes 
The Tax Cut 

' Deferring some “ reforms' 

! and dallying on Burns 

i f Jimmy Cartel were Santa Claus, the 
American business community would 
he asking him for two C hristmas gifts 
One is a lax cut to stimulate profits, m- 
! vestment and employment The other is 
' the appointment of an inflation-fighting 
\ conseivative to head the Federal Reserve 
j Boaid, preferably the patriarchal incum- 
I bent At thui I Burns Last week the Pres¬ 
ident went hallway he piomised to call 
I foi a tax cut m 1978 But the futuie of 
1 the I ed chairmanship remained a tan- 
| lali/ing question 

At his piess conference, Carter said 
i that ’ in 1978, there will be substantial 
\ tax reductions and combined with that 
will be an adequate pioposa! for tax re- 
| form " Unfortunately, he felt compelled 
j to add that the tax icform would be ‘ com¬ 
prehensive " That only muddied the wa¬ 
ters fen many a businessman concluded 
that meant the Ptesident would persist in 
his hopes to eliminate oi shaiply reduce 
preferential lax tieatmenl for capital 
gains and a numbei of other benefits 

\\ hue House aides say that the Pres¬ 
ident has not abandoned these positions 
but is likely to defer the most controver¬ 
sial lefotms’ presumably until after the 
1978 elections The plan for next year will 
piobably include more modest changes in 
the tax code, along with lax cuts designed 
to boost business confidence piod _ap- 
ital sfic-nding and give a timely kick to 
the economy in older to pievent the slow¬ 
down that many expeits have predicted 
foi the second half of 1978 

The day alter the piess conference 
Assistant Treasury Secretary 1 aurence 
Woiidworlh outlined the tax reductions 
that the While House is expected lo le- 
quest 1’he package will amount tout least 



1 Chairman Burns and President Carter 

| A pat on the bach from a sometime entfe 
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$20 billion a year and a third of that will 
go for business ia\ ichel The 48'. coi- 
porate ta\ rate will be reduced peihaps j 
to 46'; 1 he White House is also con¬ 

sidering making the 10' < investment tax . 
credit permanent, it is due to icveit to ; 
7'; beginning in 1081 

Woodwoith added that there would 
be some tax lelief for eveiyone at evetv ; 
income level though it is estimated low- 
income gioups will gel the biggest breaks I 
The plan to reduce the maximum lax on • 
personal income fiom 70'. all the wa> i 
down to 50'. may be put off The White 1 
House apparently figuies the revenue is ' 
still needed because there ptohably will i 
not be steepei taxes on capital gams 

Nothing unnerves businessmen mote 
than the Cartel proposal to toughen the i 
lieatmenl of capital gains and tax them 
at the same tales as salary income Such 
a change would furthei hampei capital in¬ 
vestment. which is crucial to economic 
progiess and job ctealion This centcr- 
I piece of the lax piogiam is the most like- 
| !y to be deleried Yet Carter will ptob- 
i ably attempt to raise taxes on income 
j earned abroad by subsidiaries of U S cor 
| poralions and on expoit eai rungs of eom- 
panics that set up domestic international 
sales cot potations 1 le may tty to pare de- 
| ductions fot gasoline taxes, sales taxes and 
j medical expenses He has shown no sign 
1 yet of backing down fiom his effort to 
1 dry up I he celebrated ‘thice-maitini 
1 business lunch by fot bidding at least pail 
of it to be deducted 


F or months the President has been 
titgcd not only by business but also 
| by Demociatic leaders in Congress to al- 
| ter his tax plans Al Ullman the House 
I Ways and Means chairman, has been 
i pleading with Caitei fot a ' mintmalisi 
! rather than a maximalist" tax bill He 
I warned the President not to heed the ar- 
; guments of While House huid-liners on 
reform House Spcakei Tip O'Neill was 
equally emphatic I he only way to get a 



Robert V. Roosa 

Pin into liiown Bioilwi s //amnion <t ( i> 

lax bill thiough C ongiess he insisted was 
to put tax reduction ahead of icforrn- and 


1 Board would be a wise move by Presi- 
! dent Carter' 

! Burns who is 73, has made cleat he 
I wants to keep his job, and lately he has 
■ gone out of his way to speak well of the 
i President Though he has criticized Cur 
j ter's energy Social Security and lax-rc 
! form proposals, he gave the President a 
| cordial pat on the back in a speech Iasi 
| week Cartel said Burns, "fully apprtci- 
! ales the importance of substantially less 
! ening the psychological and financial of 
j stacles to business investment (anticipate 
j that decisions in Washington will at last 
reduce uncertainty improve the state of 
: business confidence and encourage cap 
! ital fin mation 

! Cartel is giving no hints as to whelh 
: ei he will return the compliment by u 
■; appointing Burns when his four-year leim 
, as chairman expires in two months The 
i White House staff is virtually unanimous 
, in warning Burns to go Demociatic Pai 
ty leaders .lie lust as insistent But t aite. 
knows lhat his fiecdom of choice is Imi- 
1 ited if he does not want to shake business 
psychology 1 ven if he chose to dump 
Bui ns he most likely would pick not a lib 
eral but a model.lie oi conseivative load 
mimstci the nation s supply of cash and 
ciedit \mong the c lioices being discussed 
this week by White House aides 
' ► RobcilN Roosa 54 apaitnei in them 
. vestment banking house of Blown Biolh 
eis Hat liman 2k < o An caily supporlei 
, of l aitei RiX’sa gamed lenown as an in 
novatoi m mteinational tinauce when he 
' seived as Ticasuiy I'ndei Sccretaiy fot 
Monetary Aflansfiom 1461 to 1464 
► Paul A \olckct 50 piesidont of the 
, New Yoi k I edcial Reset ve Bank and vice 
chairman of the Icds poweilul Open 
Market ( ommittee 4 Democrat who was 
lieasutv lander Scerctatv fot Monetary 
Allans during the Nixon Administration 
Volckoi is consider cd a bit kxi much of a 


sepaiate them If the two elements weie i monetarist by some ol the Keynesian 
joined (> Neill said a bill would not he ' economists .wound < ailci 


passed loi at least several months- too ! ► Biuce K Mac! auiy 46, formci pit-s¬ 
late to help the economy in 1478 oi pai- idem of the Minneapolis 1 ederal Reseive 
cnthetically, to aid Democi.its in getting Bank and a nominal Republican, who is 
te-elected A quickie tax cut he felt could now head of the Brookings Institution, the 
sail thiough Congiess by mid-lebruary largely Demociatic think tank 

Along with the piospeels of a tax cut Moie temote candidates include An- 


the other prop for business confidence is diewBiimmci 51, a black who was a gov - 
I edeial Reset ve Chamnan Bums L'ndei ; emoi of the fed fiom 1966 to 1974 and 


Burns management it is true the money 
supply foi the past year has bounced up 
and down eriatically and has generally 
increased at a late that most conservative 
monetarists consider to be loo inflation- j 
aiv Neveitheless many businessmen feai 
ihai if Hums is nol leappointed the nwn- | 
ey spigot may be turned on even more , 
fully Says Gabriel llaiigc. chairman of j 
New Yoik's Manufactuiers Ha novel | 
I uisi C o ' The key to a long life for this | 
expansion is a sustainable pace, and to j 
that end policymakeis must tests! the ; 
temptation to speed up the expansion by ] 
sharply intensifying monetary and fiscal ] 
stimuli, C onlinuing the tenure of the pre- ! 
sent chan man of the Tederal Reserve I 


is now a pnvaic economic c insultanl in 
Washington, Daniel Brill, 59 C arler s As¬ 
sistant Sccretaiy of the Treasury foi evo 
nomic policy Economist Hemy Kauf 
man, 50 a partner of Salomon Biothers 
and Hauge 63 President Eisenhower s 
Administrative Assistant for Economic 
Affairs 

Whethei Burns stays will depend to 
a large extent on the Piesident’s reading 
of the economic and political climate M 
indicators are encouraging and his enei- 
gy program is emerging in acceptable 
shape fiom Congress, he would feel freei 
to let Burns go If the outlook is less ebul¬ 
lient he might well want to keep Burns 
—and not rock the boat • 
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How Much Less Is Moore? 

Carter's own representative on the Hill has had a rough year 


Powell Moxlol the things he gels blamed 
I promise has become a kind of un- for aie someone else s fault Including 

official motto for F rank Mooie assistant in some cases. Cartels The President 

10 the President for congiessional liaison views liaison with C ongiess on vital is- 

Repeatedly during the past year he has suesas his own responsibility - one he has 

had to apologize for failures on the part discharged with uneven success As a te- 

of the White House to consult inform 01 suit he has sometimes'failed to keep 

massage the egos of the inueasingly as Moore sufficiently informed to be effec- 

scrtive men and women on Capitol Hill tive F-or instance the US-Soviet state- 

aboul something Jimmy Caitei is doing ment on the Middle I ast caught Moote 

01 wants done as much by surprise as it did his Hill con- 

Thc Administration was onlv a few tacts Anothei factor is Caller's unwill 

weeks old when Mooie had earned a lep- ingness to appoint a single top aide with 

utation foi not returning C ongicssmen s clcai-cut responsibility foi cooidinaung 

phone calls In October he was cntici/cd the often dispaiatc elements of the White 

for not warning key congiessional back- House bureausuicv 

ets of Israel that a joint U S -Soviet dec- Whatever share of the blame Mooie 

laration on the Middle l-ast was in the deserves, he is in no appaient dangei of 

woiks At about the same time he neglect- losing his job lie has known C aitei long¬ 

ed to tell Representative Hainan Badi er than anyone else on the White House 
llo m advance that Carter planned 10 stall' they lust met m the early 1460s 

make a much-publicized walking tout of and woikcd togethci in 1966 on a Cieoi 

the South Bronx the uihan disastet atea gta planning commission Mooie 12 

in Badillos district last week House joined C ai lei s gubernatorial staff in 1970 

IX'mocials chided Mooie and his While and m 1972 replaced Hamilton Joidan 

House colleagues loi not putting up a sol as C artei s executive secretary and leg- 

id enough fiont against compionuse in the Native liaison when Joidan went to woik 

Senate of the Admimstiation scneigy bill for the Demon at ic National C ommiltee 

\n accumulation of such slights in Washington 

and oversights h:is opened Mooie to 
moie t omplainls from C ongiess than 
any olliei AdminisliaUon oflieial 
except perhaps Carter himsell 
'Mvxites done nothing to sensitize 
the White House to the tact that 
there s another blanch ol tiovein- 
mcnl up heie. giouses a top aide to 
the House Demon am leadership 
Mooie concedes that the Caitei 
team initially undetestimated the im- 
poitanee of congressional relations 
But. he .nsisted to Timi C onespon- 
dent Stanley C loud people aiound 
here are more and more awaie that 
a big part of the game in this town is 
on the Hill ' Besides Mooie argues 
some friction between the White 
House and C'ongress is inevitable 
during the transition fiom a Repub¬ 
lican to a Democratic Administta- 
tion “Frvery Democrat on the Hill 
had a backlog of people he wanted 
jobs for Moore says His office still 
gets 1.000 calls a day .down from 
2,000 nine months agoi foi every¬ 
thing from jobs to appointments with 
the President He has had to leain 
by expei ience which ones he must 
personally return ot risk bruising 
powerful egos ' I m getting to know 
the people on the Hill and what mo¬ 
tivates them, he says, and criticism 
of him is softening "Frank's a bright 
guy, and he's learned quickly ' says 
one of Mtxires dctractois-turned- 
defenders, Arizona Representative 
Morris Udall 

Moore’s allies in the While House 

believe his very job makes him a Frank Moore on the line at the Whit® House 

scapegoat Says Press Secretary Jody funny his mm v with New > eat i >evolutions 



Mooie is shy and, undeistandably. a 
bit defensive His style is certainly not that i 
of a big-limc manipulator With a bulg- I 
mg middle sleepy eyes, a soft-spoken j 
marine! and a goou-ole boy diawl Moore I 
seems much like the University of Geor- \ 
gia halciniiy man he once was 1 he blue 
caijiet in his White House office is dec- 
oiated with a red mat emblazoned with 
his alma inalei s mascot a growling bull¬ 
dog and the slogan (i(» sol ■ IIMKY IXK/S 
On a table is a phonogiaph for his four 
childien - ages six eight, ten and twelve 
and Amy C aria to play if they hap- I 
pen to come by in the afternoon On the i 
turntable last week was a 45 i pm rec- ■ 
oid of .i satirical counity-and-western i 
song tilled / // Pump the lias. Jintmv (> on j 
Run tin Conntnl , 

I s t alter living zoo hard to tun the eoun- \ 
tiy on his own ’ C citamlv Moore s role I 
contrasts dramatically and dixadvanta- ! 
gcously with that of lawience ORiien j 
the almost legendaiv congiessional ti\-u i 
man loi John Kennedy and l vndon John- I 
son Although also criticized loi snubbing 1 
taithful jiaiiy pots O Biicn had a virtual : 
pioxy fiom both Ins blisses to baigain fvir | 
votes and decide which initiatives lo put - ] 
sue and which locfiscaid 

I he Boss as Moore calls C atlcr ‘ 
has had a rough tirst veai hut Moore is : 
convinced that the legislative pei- 

.foi manic including Ins own has i 

lieen betlei tlum ihe reviews Says 
he ' We vc had a damned gixxl vear 
Among 201 bills signed into law since 
Januaiy Mooie is particularly proud 
ol the S2I billion economic stimulus 
package the creation of the new De- 
pa timer it of 1 neigy the minimum 
wage bill and the bail on the pur¬ 
chase ol Rhodesian chronic His pre¬ 
occupation of the iTiomeni is the en¬ 
ergy bill fin which he lobbied in a 
senes of pnvate sessions last week 
with House and Senate conferees 
I here s a pixxj chance well get a 
bill he loi e t hnstmas he piedicts 
One of Mooies New Ycai s ics- 
olulions is to sjieud more tune lob¬ 
bying m the eoirulois anvt cloak - 
nxims of the Capitol Administrative 
duties m the White House have al¬ 
lowed him only two oi three pci 
sonul visits a week to the Hill I 
like to hang around up there he 
suvs ganulv I love it lust love n 
He added some much needed pro¬ 
fessionalism to his 21 jxiison staff 
last spring by hinrig veteran Con¬ 
gressional Insidei William Cable as 
his deiuity 1 he addition of table 
foimei stalTdnectoi of the House \d- 
ministraiion t omnnttee savs Mo 
Udall has ' helped the opcialion im 
menxely With Cables assistance 
bettei nxitdmaikin within the W hue 
House and a hit moie on-ihc-job 
training C ana s own representative 
in < ongiess might just he able 
to sjvend next veai influencing. Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives moie 
and ajxilogizmg to them less ■ 
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Still Wanted 

An FBI manhunt continues 

P residential Candidate Jimmy Carter 
strongly suggested that if elected, he 
would replace I Bl Director Clarence Kel¬ 
ley More than a year after Carter's elec 
tion. Kelley is still on the job, and a suc¬ 
cessor has not been found Says a top 
official of the increasingly demoralized 
and disorganized t HI “It didn t take Stan¬ 
ley much longer to find Livingstone and 
those guys were in darkest Afiica ' 

After rejecting five names recom¬ 
mended by a special presidential search 
committee, Carter in August chose f tank 
Johnson, a U S district judge in Alabama 
with a reputation for fairness on civil 
rights and sternness on law-and-order 
But a routine physical e\am showed that 
Johnson needed an opeiation for an aneu¬ 
rysm After surgery in late August John¬ 
son seemed to be progressing, when he 
suffered a relapse Since then he has been 
unable to work for more than two hours 
a day without getting exhausted 

Last week Johnson told L f S Attor¬ 
ney General Gnffin Bell that he was dis¬ 
couraged" and wanted the White House 
to withdraw his nomination Bell was 
left with the humiliating task of asking 
Kelley to stay on the job until the mid¬ 
dle of F ebruary By ihen, Bell stud hope¬ 
fully, if none too convincingly, a suc¬ 
cessor would be found 

A ny change will be long overdue A 
lame duck--and a lackluster one at 
that—Kelley has not been able to assert 
control over the many I Bl officials who re¬ 
main loyal to the memory of the late J 
Edgai Hoover They have had few' scru¬ 
ples about misleading Kelley and disie- 
garding his authority F or example, thev 
told him that illegal entries into the 
homes, offices and hotel rooms of extrem¬ 
ist groups like the Socialist Woi kers Party 
and the Ku Klu\ Klan had been stopped 
in 1966 Later Kelley had to admit m pub¬ 
lic that the “black bag jobs continued 
into the 1970s Kelley ordered agents to 
spend less time on such relatively petty 
crime as thefts on Indian 1 eservations and 
more time on ‘quality cases" like orga¬ 
nized racketeering acioss state lines But 
his instructions have been ignored by 
some field offices Reason local agents are 
fearful that if the number of ariests de¬ 
clines the statistical-minded Hooverites 
in Washington will be offended 

The longer the 1 HI s problems con¬ 
tinue. the hardci it will be to find some¬ 
one to deal with them Thete is specu¬ 
lation that Carter might turn to the federal 
bench a second time for a director A fre¬ 
quently mentioned candidate U S D’s- 
tuct Judge Gerhard Gesell of Washing¬ 
ton, a tough, liberal jurist ‘Carter has to 
make a clean break with the past." says 
an FBI member 'No one in the bureau 
no* is entirely pure " ■ 
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Tfie Unit ed States__ 

The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


The Question Now: Who Carter? 

S ay this slowly ‘President James E Cartel Not bad huh’ But it dnves the 
White House wild 

What about this one ‘ President J Lai I Carter Ji " or maybe just “Pres¬ 
ident J F- Carter Nope says the While House, it has to he "Jimmy " 

President Jimmy Cartel has institutionalized his hypoeorism with detei- 
nunation and skill, thus becoming the first Piesident in history to get away with 
official use of a nickname He is also the first to want to 

This historical breakthrough hit home last week when a handsome new 
book the Presidents. by the National Patk Service was 
mailed around town George, John, Thomas Andrew, Wil 
ham. Millaid. Abiaham, C hestei Watien 1 lanklin and 
all those others maich formally out of histoiy There are 
other Jameses too, hut with last names like Madison. Mon¬ 
roe and Polk At the end is No 19 Jimmy 

The historians.it the Paik Service had been a little un¬ 
comfortable about thejainng informality but thev checked 
with the White House Back came the oidei Jimmy 

The Library of Congiess has him down in the caid 
file of all card files as Jimmy 1 fie l ncydopacdia Bu- 
tannica gulped haid and dedicated its latest edition to 
President Jimmy C aitei and Hei Maiesty ljueen F liz- 
abelh II' Washingtons So< tal List wanted to make it 
James Lail but an alarmed inembei of Mrs C nrler's staff 
called up and said, “Absolutely not ‘ It now leads on page 120 C ailei I he 
[’resident of the United Stales and Mis Jimmv I he But 
ish Btoadcasting C'orp had a policy meeting on the Jimmy 
issue In broadcasting paiticulailv British broadcasting 
C hnsiian names stand like the lower of l ondon But the 
I1IK rctiealed Whenever possible Riilish newscasters ic 
fer to President Caitei But now and then thev must say 
the nickname and when they do accoulmg loan Aincr- 
ican-lariguage expert just back fioni London Barnards 
Professor Riehaid Noimjn they look uncomfortable 

John Algeo head of the 1 uglish department at the Uni- 
veisity of t icorgia himself an onomastic authority offeis 
this theory the Jimmy phenomenon is a bn of transplant¬ 
ed Southern tradition He realizes some Y ankees considei 
nicknames childish and undignified 1 heie arc more adult 
Jimmys and Billys in the South noted Algeo paitly be¬ 
cause theic is less infant baptism than up North and nicknames are moie likely 
to get started and stick before the ceremony inter venes Some pollsters hr vc sug 
gesled that the nickname helped Carter with youngei vot- ; 
eis But as criticism of Cartel has mounted, his seemingly 
casual unorthodox appioach to the presidency mav now 
be working against him 

Nevertheless, Carter has been winning the name game 
for a decade in public fife and is not about to give up As 
CJovernoi he got a ruling fiom the Georgia secietaiy of 
slate that he could legally use his nickname In the pres¬ 
idential election South C atolina and Maine balked at put¬ 
ting ' Jimmy" on the ballot C arter's lawyers successfully 
aigued in court that ‘it was the actual name by which the 
public knows and lecogmzes him " Maine Superioi Court 
Justice David Nichols wrote “It appears that, without re¬ 
sorting lojudicial proceedings, this nominee did change his 
name to Jimmy Cartel His change was in the pattern of 
such Presidents as were at birth named Hiram Ulysses Grant. Stephen Grover 
C leveland. Thomas Woodtow Wilson. land! John Calvin Coolidge " 

NBC’s Ldwin Newman, a language coiinoisseui, doesn't agree Says he “I 
don't like it 1 Jimmy I, but he's entitled to use the name he wants 1 wondet if 
it would have helped if we had had ‘Flerbte Hoover' in the While House 1 

One institution is holding fast—Marquis Who's Who, Inc has issued a new 
H 'ho's Who in Government and the entry on the 39th Piesident comes under 
“Carter James Earl, Jr " But on down, undei "Carter. James Marshall" (a fed- 
eraljudgel. is this fine Carter, Jimmy—see James Earl. Jr (Jimmy) ’ 
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Bad, Bad Leroy Barnes 

The law finally touches “Mr. Untouchable' 

H is friends claimed he was jusi a I MulbeirySlreei 
wealthy real estate investor who was | aly I meeting wi 


harassed by overzealous. even jealous 
white authorities Police contended he 
was the biggest heroin dealer in New 
Vork City, maybe in the country To 
blacks in his old Harlem neighborhood. 
Leroy C Nicky") Barnes. 45 was a leg¬ 
end of defiance and success What he had 


Mulberry Street (in Manhattan’s Little It¬ 
aly! meeting with Nicky Baines at a place 
in The Bronx Ion Baines' turfl A few 
years back Nicky would have had to go 
downtown to see the Italian" Baines 
44th birthday party in October 1976 was 
a lour de force of extravagant self con - 
lidenee As police stakeouts looked on 
in amazement from acioss thestieet. more 


m 


he flaunted and he had a great deal 300 i than 200 members of black organized 
custom-tailored suits, a string of glamour- ■ dime rolled up in their Cadillacs and 
ous women and power ftilli lends in show 1 
business and politics lie drove two Cit- 
loen-M.iseratis and lour Meicedes libel¬ 
ler kids said a black pohec detective 
think he’s the greatest thing since ; 

Muhammad All. an idol to emulate i 
Prosecutors saw Barnes as a public men- j 
ace to put in prison - and found it mad- j 
deningly difficult to gel him headed there j 
Since 1071 Nicky Barnes had been ar- ; 
rested lor homicide biihciv drug deal- ' 
mg and possession of dangerous weapons ! 

But none ot the charges stuck Impressed ; 
by his apparent ability to beat any lap, ! 
blacks called him Mi Untouchable j 
An e\-|'inkie who neither smokes nir 
drinks and who cultivated the look of a , 
conservative businessman Baines had j 
shielded himself so caiefully behind the p 
layers of his organization that it was vir- i 
tuallv impossible to nace drug sales back 
to him None of his cuis oi his several j 
homes and apailmcnts aie registered in 
his name In 1073 aftei placing him un- I 
det round-the-clock suiveillance foi eight 1 
months, local authorities managed to ar- j 
lest him only on a weapons charge-but j 
the charges were dismissed On one oc- \ 
casion Baines playfully led his police tails j 
on a wild-goose chase through Harlem, 
making 100 slops at grocery stores bars I 
and neighborhood social clubs 

Barnes ran a highly diversified oper¬ 
ation Inadditron to gas stations and trav¬ 
el agencies in the New York area, he held 
investments in two federally insured hous¬ 
ing projects in Dctioit and Cleveland The j 
use of respectable fronts and legitimate 
businesses is a lime-honored Mafia ploy Barnes leaning against a shelf of lawbooks before his trial 
and according to police Barnes learned A bloody haute foi his territory has aheaih begun 
that trick and many others from the late 

Brooklyn mobster “Crazy Joey" Gallo Rolls-Royces to a catered affair in a pu- 


) 



when they were in prison together in 1965 
(Barnes served five years on a narcotics 
conviction, which was overturned on 
appeal) 

Since then, Barnes, who is self-edu¬ 
cated and a constitutional-law buff, man- 


vate club atop a midlow n sky sci aper Also 
in attendance weie dozens of relatives 
from around the countiy —and one white, 
his lawyer Barnes financial success is a 
matter of record—in theory Lor 1975 he 
reported to the IRS rhat he had earned 


aged to work his way up from just an- $288,750 Ofthat.Sl 750 was “wages" and 
other Harlem pusher to the reputed the rest was 'miscellaneous income" He 
Godfather of a muttimrllion-dollar drug also claimed $453,000 in real estate loss- 
empire In the process, he is said to have es as a la.x shelter 

established a close and profitable relation- Last March, agents of the U S Drug 
ship with the Mob Reported one black F.nforcement Administration (Of m ai- 
detectivc to Time Correspondent John rested Barnes A federal gi and jury had 
Tompkins “We recently saw a guy fiom indicted him and five of his top ‘ lieuten¬ 


ants' Lot compiling to distiibute 44 lbs ! 
of heiom (estimated wholesale price ; 
$1 million I once a month, starting in No- j 
veinber ld76 from Barnes Harlem ga¬ 
uge New Yoik cops, however grumbled 
that the feds had rushed in loo soon Huv- ; 
ing painstakingly tailed and eaves- i 
dtopped on Barnes for nioie than ten i 
veais, local nates figured they weie build¬ 
ing a beuei case against him 

When the trial began in October the 
Governments vase was in trouble Al- 
Ihough prosecutors had assembled hun¬ 
dreds of reels of tape Horn court-ordered 
wiretaps and bugs, 1)1 a investigators con¬ 
ceded in vourt that they had Barnes voice 
on onlv one tape and that did not in- 
* " r M * ' “ volve a conversation about 
drugs The defense denied the 
voice was Baines and pul on 
the stand an undercover agent 
who admitted he now was not 
certain it was avtually Nickv 
talking Noi did any of the oth¬ 
er tapes link Barnes to naicOt- 
ics I hough the Government 
contended that on one reel a 
man said he had to ' pick up a 
kilo out of Nicky s car, the 
sound was blurred A defense 
audio expert testified that the 
word was payroll and not kilo 
Moteovcr kilo is not street 
slang Savvy dealers talk about 
the package or the thing' 

B ut last week after spending 
18 hours deliberating on 
nine weeks of testimony the 
juiy of five blacks and seven 
whiles found Nicky Barnes 
guilty Mi Untouchable finally 
got touched A gasp rose from 
the courtroom which was 
packed with Barnes friends 
and relatives Convicted along 
wiih Baines weie four of his 
lieutenants plus six members 
of a lower echelon, all of 
them charged with conspiracy 
It was they who actually ne¬ 
gotiated bulk deals for then- 
boss Prosecutots said Barnes 
never handled the drugs him¬ 
self His defense attorney 
e his trial David Breitbart said he would 
’gun challenge the prosecution’s ev¬ 

idence once again and appeal 
the veidict which cairies a maximum 
sentence of life impiisonment and a min¬ 
imum sentence of ten years Meanwhile 
Barnes who was denied bail, will be in a 
I'edeial prison along with most ot his con 
creted sidekicks 

With Barnes behind bais New York 
police have already begun planning a spe¬ 
cial task fence to investigate the drug lack 
et in the city In the past two months, 
while Barnes was on trial, there; have been 
18 diug-connected homicides hi Harlem 
1 o naicoiics agents, that could mean only 
one thing the battle foi Nicky s lucrative 
turf has begun j ■ 
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Art Is Long, Tax ! 
Suits Short 

A Greek odyssey 

\ 

%Jk#hat is a beautiful, bron/cd Gieek 
Wwviniih who spent I 800 years undei 
the Adriatic Sea before wandering 
through l urupc doing in a place like Den¬ 
ver’ That is lust what Italian legal aulhoi- ; 
lties, international art dcaleis aiid Amer- | 
lean lux collectors are asking themselves 
1 he international fuss over the pow- 
erfully muscled youth actually a 4th cen- 
lury BC sculpture from Gieeces Gold- 
en Age. is not the usual art dispute osei 
authenticity The experts agiee that the 1 
graceful figure is eithci the only existing 
original woik by the master sculptor Ly- | 
sippusoi,at least, from hisschix>l At issue 1 
is whethei the statue was smuggled ille- , 
gaily out of Italy and whether Califor- j 
mas J Paul Getty Museum which ac- j 
quned the statue earbei this vcai in : 
London for $3 9 million must pay a C al- : 
ifornia sales tax or a toloiado use lax ! 
—or neilhei —on the purchase i 

The statue was diugged off a sandy j 
seabed in the nets ol surpused hsheimcn j 
from the Italian port of La no in 1963 A 
wily antique dealer and his two cousins 
from the nearby town of Gubbio bought 
it for $5,500. then kept it in a local pnest's 
house, as they tried to peddle it secretly 1 
to turopean ait dealers for $200 000 A | 
Roman antique dealer tipped Italian ot- ; 
ficials off to the statue’s existence But | 
when police raided the priest s house in j 
1964. the bron/e was gone In a lengthy < 
court Tight the priest and the three cous¬ 
ins were acquitted of illegally recciv mg at - 
chaeological property belonging to the 
state Italy s supieme court ruled that the | 
statue may have been found in interna- : 
tional waters and was thcrefoie not nec- i 
essarily state property j 
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Greek statue on dtsplay in Denver 

l row lIw Adi unit loo S1 V milium .\tile 


Florida Flunks 

■j A scandal for schools 

L ast October Honda's 120.000 high 
school juniois sat down to take a new 
j exam a I unctional Literacy Test ordeicd 
I by the state legislature to determine 
i whether as critics had charged, state 
\ schools had been graduating as many as 
j 10,000 virtually illiterate seniors each 
yeai The three-hour exam, divided into 
: math and veihal sections, focused on stu¬ 
dents ability to cope with such simple 
; tasks as tilling out job applications and 
! leading labels on canned goods The 
j exam, said the stale testing director 
' Thomas T isher was “very very baste 
seventh-oi eighth-grade level 
Vet when the results began to tiller 
| out last week they proved truly alarm 
1 mg In Duval County, which includes 
Jacksonville 45 't of the juniors billed the 
. math section and 14'I could not handle 
j the leading and giammar pai t Only 6'. 
of the jumois .it Jacksonville's ovci 
whelmmgly black Stanton High School 
passed the math section 
: I hose who tailed will be placed in ic 

medial classes paid lot b\ a $lt) million 
giant from the legislature The 'emedi.it 
i students will be given two moic tries 
Some school officials fear that a lot of the 
, flunkeis will never pass \ numbei oi 
, 1 Iniida juniois appaicntlv agiee thev 
] have fled to high schools in (icoigni 
which does not icquire students to pass a 
| minimal competency test to graduate ■ 

I 

Tis the Season 
To Be Wary 

There are 18 shoplifting days 
till Christmas 


T he Greek youth's peregrinations be¬ 
tween 1964 and 1972, when Getty Mu¬ 
seum Cuiator Jm htel viewed him in Mu¬ 
nich. are uncertain By then, ownership ! 
was claimed by Artemis a Luxembourg- I 
based art consortium (jetty the late oil ! 
billionaire, had begun a collection of j 
Gteek and Roman antiquities at his U S j 
home in Malibu, Calif, and expressed in- i 
teresl in the statue But even he balked j 
at the asking price - about $5 million Af- I 
ter his death in 1976 officials at his mu¬ 
seum continued the quest for the statue, 
finally arriving at a deal this year 

News of the purchase renewed Italian 
ire at the loss of yet another art master¬ 
piece to the U S Sergio Matteim Chiari 
a magistrate in Gubbio, filed a charge of 
clandestine export of an artwoik against 
“unknown persons' Until he can till in 
the names, however, the action has little 
force Higher Italian officials are consid¬ 
ering more effective moves, including 
complaints to Washington 


The Getty Museum is moic worried 
about U S taxmen than Italianjudgesand 
diplomats California sales-utx law ex¬ 
empts any work of art that has been dis¬ 
played outside the state for at least six 
months, so the Getty people have broken 
the boy s westward passage wuh stopovers 
al the Boston Museum of Line Arts and, 
currently at the Denvei Art Museum 
California lax officials have no hope of 
collecting $234 000 in sales lax, but var¬ 
ious ( olorado tax officials have tiled use- 
lax claims of $300,000 

In Malibu. Getty Cutaloi Lrel insists 
that once the museum's lawyers dispose 
of the local and foreign challenges, the 
wandering Greek will finally have a safe 
home in California Says he. tn a com¬ 
ment unlikely to quiet the controversy 
"It’s much easier for the Italian govern¬ 
ment t<> make accusations that the Amer¬ 
icans are raping them of their art trea¬ 
sures than it is for them to fix the leaky 
roofs of the museums of Rome " ■ 


M ontgomery Ward has remodeled its 
spacious outlet in Skokie III install¬ 
ing new surveillance posts that blend into 
the decor Obseivation loweis are dis¬ 
guised as structural supports piotrudmg 
minors along a wall conceal guards who 
scan the throngs of shoppers crowding the 
aisles Retailers around the country are 
taking similar security measures Reason 
business is booming m the weeks before 
Christmas, but so is shoplifting 

Shoppeis who neglect to pay for then 
merchandise are criminals for all seasons 
and their numbers are increasing at an 
alarming rate The FBI reports more than 
600.000 shoplifting arrests across the na¬ 
tion last yeai. nearly three times as mam¬ 
as in 1970, and the U S Department of 
Commerce estimates merchants' losses 
from thefts in 1976 at some $8 billion In 
the past eight weeks police in Hialeah. 
Fla . have arrested six members of a band 
of shoplifters called the Chilean Com¬ 
mandos. trained m Fagin-type schools in 
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Valparaiso and Santiago Souih American | 
r mgs have been collecting booty wot th be- ; 
tween $150 million and $200 million a I 
'.car in and aiound such niajoi Hispanic ! 
..enters as Miami. New. York City and i 
I os Angeles But the problem of shop- | 
lifting is particulaily seveie at Christmas 
time when saturation adveiUsing whets 1 
the appetites of consumers including lai 
cenous ones, and makes the poor feel pai ! 
ticularly depi i\ed in an afnuent society ; 

While merchants are stepping up then 1 
piccaulions against dishonest customers ; 
one of their biggest concerns is the rale ; 
at which their own employees are doing 
the lifting The Commerce Department 


asserts that at least half of tnveiUoty loss 
is due to theft by employees As a result 
more and moie companies arc making )ob 
applicants take lie detectoi tests or writ¬ 
ten “honesty tests A sample question 
‘ Do you think a person should be bred if 
he cheats a company out of money sc' 
eial times each month on his expense de 
count* One Chicago linn of polygraph 
examiners John 1 Reid and Associates 
whic'h conducts both types of tests foi 
business clients tepoits that it will hase 
administered moie than 107.500 of them 
this ycat compared w nh only 20 000 sec - 
en seals ago In the ictail field 15' < to 
ISC of job appl.iants tailed the lest Peo- 


I 

| pie seeking work with sending machine 
1 companies flunk at the staggering late of 
, 75* < The testing firm claims that com¬ 
panies that screen applicants will end up 
with only I 7 potential thieves out of 100 
. new employees Otherwise it savs. 40C 
would be likely to steal 

Such seem its efforts notwithstanding 
stoic owneis know the C hustmas tush 
will include a high quotient of thieves 
< leiald luuiit/en directoi of Southern 
C alifoima s Stores Protective Association, 

1 notes that 75' < to 40' r of the seat s total 
loss fiotn shoplifting oectus in the final 
■ qiiditu the dnecl icsuli he says ol in- 
c teased u attic dm ing the holidays ■ 


1069, Esq. 

I ot the iccoid he would like to be 
known as 1 1)69 1 pronounced One /etoSix 
Nine) but fnendx mas call him ‘One 
/eio foi shoit He wants society to icv- 
op.ni/c his i ight to use the foui digits as his 
legal name lather than the one his paienls 
gave lum Michad Heihell Denglei VI- 
lei four years of unsuccessful attempts to 
get Noith Dakotaand Minnesota .uiihoi- 
nics the telephone company and a senes 
of employers to identify him by his numci 
ical name Denglei now 72 and a some 
time short order cook last week sued for 
the name change m Minnesota s Henne¬ 
pin C ounly disuict court 

I oi Denglei each digit has an inge¬ 
nious symbolic significance One means 
I am part of the whole of life which is 
one lair enough Hut the others aic 
moie esoteric Nine foi example stands 
foi icTat'onship to essence in the differ¬ 
ence in ’he meaning when actualizing the 
spatially everpieseni nnluicof life 

Minnesota law requites no reason foi 
a name change so long as n is not for 


Americana 


fraudulent pui poses The judge who heaul , 
the petition said he was mipiessed by | 
Denglei s sincerity but could not mle un j 
til he had pondeied whethei a numbei 
could qualify iindci the stalutoiy mean¬ 
ing of the word name 


Unreal Estate 

Noi even the sk\ is the limit on the , 
leal estate deals available ilnough the , 
Incridlv hiokers .it the United Planets . 
( oiunnssion ot Van Nuvs Calif I he ; 
him will sell you your own little acre on ■ 
the sun cosmic lishmg giounds on Ve¬ 
nus oi the entue Milks Way I he price , 
on eveiv piece of piopeilv in the hi.ichuie 
is a flat $4 I he huvei receives a stai- ' 
deed pi mteil in gothic sci ipl 

One of the loundeis C alifoima Stale 
Univeisitv Student Ricliaid Stcllai (Ins 
leal last name lie msisisi upon, ih.d oi 
Jets are now coming m at the rare ol 25 to , 
50a day The most sought attei evlialci- 
restnal neighhorhood is the planet Vul- ! 
can populaii/ed bv Sun fn-k \ Mi 



S|iock Wc ie onlv at the giass-ioois be 
ginning prix.laims Stellar 

1 ast month the city of Van Nuys 
gianted l mlcd Planets a real estate li 
cense peihaps because Us listings aie 
not outlandish bv t alifoi ma siand.tids 


It’s No Honor to Be Hizzoner 1 

I he hill lolks olC oalt .111 W Va ([xip ■ 
274) have had a little problem linding a 
mayor 1 asi lunc the town had to cancel j 
its 'tt’tilar election because no candidate 
came lorwjul One icason candidates 
must pay a filing fee of S50 but the |oh n 
sell pays only $100 annually West Vir t 
ginui s seeietaiv ol stale \ lames Man 
chin oideied a wiilc-in vote but the ' 
wmnei tesigncd two weeks afrei his elec¬ 
tion Then Maiichm instructed the town ' 
council t > appoint a inayoi hut the man 1 
it picked was thought to he too bossy and ; 
the council piessuicd him mio icsigmng i 
Recently Coallon got vet ainuhei mayot ■ 
when the council a|'pomicd Businessman i 
Michael Ross 40 who had seised in the ' 
post loi a tew months hack m 1064 No¬ 
body is willing to piedkl lust how long , 
he will last tills time Says Marie Inn I ve [ 
never seen a town like it It's constant ea- ; 
cophony lust ptne hate And a lot of i 
them arc related Maybe there is some | 
connection ! 


Getting Jumpy About Frogs 

In the 1040s, medieal labs in Caliloi- 
ma imported thousands of Afrtean clawed 
frogs to he used in pregnancy tests lot 
women Rabbits however proved quite 
significantly quickei ard better, so the 
redundant frogs 
were teleased 
and jumped 
along into mud¬ 



dy coastal waterways and Hood control 
basins from Santa Batbai.i to San Diego 
It was an act of k'ndness that should have 
been avoided feeding insatiably on fish 
eggs minnows insects and tadpoles of 
other fiog specics llie aggressive African 
guests have upset the ecological balance 
in a five-county atea 

I htee yea is of conuol efloits includ¬ 
ing massive poisoning made no headway 
against the hogs I he only chance left 
says James St Aniant supcimsoi of 
c_X the slate department of tish and 
ganit. is to find ‘ a cl liter that II 
feed on them I hat may 
be dilhc till since tlu hogs 
skin appaiently contains a 
toxic venom and tastes 
awful Lven an alligator 
passed up a dish ol clawed 
fiogs legs and all 
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People 


Shixiting from the lip [os 
Angeles Polite C Inef Edward 
Davl« brands ad\i\:.ite-b of gun 
control ‘quacks and legisla¬ 
tors. who support liberal mar 
ljuana laws u responsible, no¬ 
good sons ol bitches " C ome 
January, I'avis, 61 who likes 
to call himself the 'toughest 
cop in America ' will retire 
from the force and make a bid 
fen the Republican gubernato¬ 
rial nomination I hast- dis- 
coveied that ihete is a vacan¬ 
cy in the Governor s mansion ’ 
says Oasis lelei ring to the fact 
that Incumbent Jerry Brown 
lives in his bachelor Hat "So I 
set my sights on that It cer¬ 
tainly needs to he tilled in 
more ways than one " 


Meanwhile. California s 
no-frills Governor climbed 
aboard Freddie Laker’s no-frills, 
S135 flight to I ondon 1m 
paying for it myself ' ex¬ 
plained Jerry Brown. The rea¬ 
son for his trip to attend a me¬ 
morial serv ice at Westmrnstei 
Cathedral foi his old fi lend E.F. 
Schumacher, aulhoi of Small is 
Beuunjul The under ground 
bestseller, which aigties foi a 
new kind of technology on a 
smaller, moie human scale 
gteally influenced Kiowns 
‘ Less is moie' llieoi ics ol gov 
eminent Outing Ins 48-hour 
stay. Mi Austerity dined with 
Prince Charles and paid a cour¬ 
tesy call on Prime Minister 
Janies Callaghan. 


l’he whi/ who made Ike 
Wiz is now turning Kismet into 
Timbuktu '--and bringing it to 

Melba Moore In Timbuktu! 




Police Chief Davis retires from pistols and shoots for Governor 


Bioadwav Bonowing eleven 
songs and the plot fiom the 
I SI 5 I hit musical Duccloi- 
t hoieogupher Geoffrey Holder 
has cast the colorful show will) 
blacks and set it in the fabu¬ 
lously wealthy capital of 14th 
century Mali Eartha Kitt plays 
the wife of the wicked Wa/u 
who wtongs Melba Moore, a 
sweet young countiy girl 
Mi>ciic. whose face is dotted 
with Holder's notion of tribal 
markings, says that she loves 
the chance to kick up my 
heels a bit' and to get the 
prince and live happily ever al¬ 
ter- -like in all the fairy tales 
ao.l good soaps ' 


With a satanic stroke of | 
his pen. Syndicated C aruxmist 1 
Herbert L. Block has dtawn and 
quartered Washington politi¬ 
cians tor more than three dec¬ 
ades Says Block whose fre- ! 
quenl quarry was the jowly, 
bushy-browed Richard Nixon: 

' My cartoons are opinion 
pieces and are recognized as 
such My opinion " To honor 
the Puht/ci-pnzewmmng car¬ 
toonist, the National Press 
Club gave him its Fouith Es¬ 
tate Award, which has gone in 


the past to such heavies as 
( Us s Walter Cronkite and the 
New Yoih I tines s James Res- 
ton. I he 6N-veui-old Hei- 
hlock as he signs his name 
says he plans to keep at it lor 
20 or 30 moie veals Now 
that he doesn I have Nixon 
aiound any more he is con- 
v collating on President C arid 
lirnniy he finds looks a lit¬ 
tle like both Jack Kennedy and 
Eleanor Roosevelt.” 


She wanted to be a light 
mngrodfot American arts and 
crafts Joan Mondale said during 
the campaign As the Veeps 
wile, she has been an electric 
presence on the museum, gal- 
lei v and crafts-fair circuit, log 
gmg 40 000 miles on her cul¬ 
tural missions Just as zealous 
on the home front she decid¬ 
ed to hang handmade orna¬ 
ments from 60 II S craftsmen 
and -women - coinhusk dolls 
heaJcd Indians, uocheted ici¬ 
cles, frec-form tin stars and 
batik creche figures—on the 
12-fl Lhiislmas tree in 
the vice-presidential mansion 
' We will use them all If we 
caul squeeze them on well 
dangle them hithei and thilh 
di 'piomised loan vlehghtedlv 
I lei selection to top the tree a 
blue and-white slulfed-velvel 
flying angel from western 
Kenluckv 


1 lorn Russia with love 
came ebulliem I\>c( Yevgeni 
, Yevtushenko. In Rome on a pa 
lnode mission to read some 
poems at a gala Italian pin 
glam m honoi ol the 60ih an- 
mvcisaiy ol the Russian Rev¬ 
olution Y ev tushenko also 
went to the theatet with an 
Italian lieness jogged in the 
Villa Roighcsc and told a ic- 
poitci how deeply he had been 
, allccicd by Federico Fellini's 
i most leeent movie, Cusunova 
I am a woman chasei, said 
| the poet 44 'and 1 ellini made 
me understand how hateful n 
, is to touch a woman you don l 
‘ love I tom the mon enl 1 saw 
■ that him it was as though I 


ay* 




tate Award, which has gone in | “Herblock" reigns at the drawing board as the king of caricature 
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Mondale with Christmas crafts 


had been sick t couldn’t sleep 
with a girl I was really sick ’ 
Yevtushenko lowered his head 



then taised four fingers and Unification Church Aftei an 
added with a sly grin "lor effusive introduction by Aus- 
fourdays' tialian-boin Neuiophvsiolo- 



On the Record 

Charles Percy, Illinois Scnatoi lumm.Umg on the ailments trou¬ 
bling the Grand Old Pally We have to get the paity out of the 
, country clubs out of a Caucasian atinosphere, away ftom the 
i Anglo-Saxon appmach As long as the Republican Patty takes 
! a Neanderthal point of view 1 don t see why it deserves 
i to w in 
i 

1 Isabella Walton Cannon, newly elected mavoi of Raleigh NC, 

; explaining why. at age 73, she went into politics I’m an ac- 
| live person - I couldn t sit still I retired at 65 from the busi- 
1 ness office of the North Caiohna State Univeisity library, and 
! I figured 1 d live to be W fhats a gv>od chunk of time I’m 
j not the book-club type 

j Desmond Morris, British zoologist and author of the new book 
; Manwutclung a field Guide to Human Behauoi People will 
! walk by an old man sitting on a paik bench but stare intently 
| at a painters pot ti ait of an old man sitting on a park bench 
because it has the visual authority ol a fiame aiound it To 
| me, looking at people can be as fascinating as looking at a 
I great work of ait 

; Isaac Stern, violinist, in piaise of 1 ivingston L Biddle Jr, the 
1 new chaumun of the National Lndowment foi the Arts My 
' Russian fuends tell me its not the ministry of cultuie that you 
i woiry about It s the culture of the nurnstei 

i 

__ _ - _ - - - 


With friend In tow, Soviet Poet Yevtushenko takes a Roman holiday 


Charlie s fallen angel has 
replaced hei former halo with 
a parasol—and is on Cloud 
Nine "This is my first thiee- 
dimensional role," bubbles Far- 
rah Fawcett-Ma|ors. In the 
forthcoming movie Somebody 
Kilted Her Husband. Farrah 
plays Jenny Moore, an unhap¬ 
pily married young mother 
who falls in love with an un¬ 
successful writer of children’s 
books (Jeff Bridges). Between 
embraces, the pair chase 
around Manhattan trying to 
find out who knocked off Jen¬ 
ny's husband—-and why "1 
really understand the charac¬ 
ter of Jenny, and every day I 
think I learn something new 


gist and Nobelman Sir John Ec- j 
cles, Mixm urged his guests, ; 
in barely understandable Fng- 1 
lish. to express their beliefs ' 
fully Housing, feeding and en- i 
tcrtaming the academics plus i 
their spouses for the brainy \ 
bash was costing about half a 
million dollars, but Moon was , 
unpertuibed He viewed it as j 
a way "to meet and examine ! 
the scientists and the profes- ; 
sors to use in later days ’ Me \ 
has hig plans to found a uni- . 
veisity itscems,and he figuies ' 
"If I pay professors a little J 
more than they are paid in oth- . 
er schools, they will come ” j 
Judging from last week s turn- I 
out, he has a point 
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A LC Dit)iml Quart? World Timor 
B' LC Digital Quartz Multi Alarm 
C' Ladies LC Digital Quart,: Month Date 
D LC Digital Quart,- Perpetual Calendar 
E 1C Difli tal Quart ? Alarm Cltronogi aph 





Dedication to Technology Mokes These Watches Possible. 
Dedication to People Mokes Them Easy to Operate. 

The Seiko Multi-Mode LC Digital Quartz Collection. 


Seiko hits maintained its position as world loader in 
Digital Quart/ by consistently introducing new. ahead-of-their- 
time watc he's [kit, outstanding as they are tec hnologu ally, 
those watches ate even more 1 outstanding in their dean ation to 
human convenience I his human engineering makes them the easiest 
multi-mode 1 quart/ watc hes to operate For instance 1 , the* LC Digital Quart/ 
World hmer provides you with the e\ac t time anywhere in the 1 world s 
2 l ) time /one's Instantly This combination of technological 
superiority and ease of operation has made Seiko 1C Digital 
Quartz one ot the most respected and largest-selling collec lions 
ot its kind in the world See it and choose 1 the 1 watc h that best 
suits your human needs Seiko Quart/ $a 


SEIKO 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 
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Economy & Business 


Japan Gets the Message 

Cabinet shake-up responds to American anger over trade 


C omplaints that Japan is flooding 
world maikets with cheap expoits 
aic hardly new but never have 
they been as vehement as this year W uh 
good leason paitly because Japan's home 
economy-- the thud biggest in the woild 
aftet the l. 1 S and the Soviet Union has 
shown little growth, its industiialists have 
launcheda spectaculaily successful cvpoil 
drive Despite a lapid climb in the value 
of the yen which should raise the pi ice 
of Japanese gcxxls in woild maikets, the 
nations surplus of exports over impoits 
is heading toward a rccoid $15 billion this 
year, donning money out ol the econo¬ 
mies of the U S and Western f.urope 

Foreign angel has been sharpened be¬ 
cause Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda 
, has been promising foi months to slash 
i the trade surplus, yet nothing has hap¬ 
pened Last week something finally did 
laced with the leal possibility that the 
U S and Luiope would take protectionist 
moves to block the flow of Japanese goods 
into their markets, the 72-yeai-old f u- 
kuda earned out a sweeping reorganiza¬ 
tion ol his government to deal with what 
he called "the worst economic crisis in Ju¬ 
lian s postwar histoiy ' 

1 he Piemiei suddenly bred all but one 
of his 22 C abinel ministers most ol whom 
were political appointees, and named a 
new team chosen on the basis of met it A 
prime goal of the shake-up ! ukuda in¬ 
dicated, was to pump up the domestic 
economy, which should not only please 
Japanese consumers and workers but give 


TRADE 
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j Premier Takeo Fukuda 
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Matsushita color-TV assembly line 

VS wants action "this afternoon 
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businessmen more incentive to sell at 
home rather than abroad Underscoring 
Japan's concern about its strained trade 
relations with the US and F.urope, Fu 
kuda also created a new Cabinet post 
Minister of L sternal Economic Affairs 
and named Nobuhiko Ushiba, 68 a for 
mer Ambassador to Washington, to till 
it Ushiba will act as liaison and tion 
blcshooter with Japan s trading purlneis 
In anothci move aimed at placating 
Americans and I uropeans, Japan s Am 
bassador to Geneva last week told a meet¬ 
ing of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and T rade that his country is “activelv 
considering” unilaterally reducing tariffs 
on a broad range of goods, including com¬ 
putet s. color lilms and processed foods 
Japan s trading partners have long griped 
that while they buy heavily ftorn Japan 
Japanese mar kcls are effectivclv closed to 
many goods that they want to sell 

Washington ofhcials expressed plea 
sure at f ukuda s moves but vowed to keep 
up the heat on Japan Breakfasting with 
repeaters. Chief 1 rade Negotiator Robert 
Strauss asserted ‘ We think some adjust¬ 
ments have to be made and made soon 
When'’ 'This afternoon,” cracked Strauss 
He reported that he is getting four to ten 
phone calls a day fioni Congressmen wor- 
ued about foreign competition 

The Nixon and loid Administra¬ 
tions which had their own economic tum¬ 
bles with Japan, were generally satisfied 
with stopgap Japanese restrictions on ex¬ 
ports to the U S The Carter Admimstra- 
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i i, >n. to its credit, is taking a different line 
i Although they have negotiated an “order- 
' i> marketing agreement” limiting sales of 
upanese color TVs in the U S . the Pres¬ 
ident and his aides are concentrating not 
.ui buying less from Japan but on selling 
more to it Strauss wants the Japanese to 
abolish quotas on agricultural goods and 
,ower tariffs on myriad manufactured 
pioducts Says he “Right now we're get- 
' ting the worst of it on computers, calcula¬ 
tors, film, citrus fruits, meat, certain tex¬ 
tiles ” He also wants the Japanese to relax 
or abolish specification and inspection re¬ 
sult ements used to keep out foreign goods 
Says Strauss “To get in there you have to 
have I19 3 f r voltage or something like 
that—something that just isn t made any¬ 
where but in their country " 

T he U S has been beaming that mes¬ 
sage at Japan for months In Sep- 
tembci. Commerce Secretary Jua¬ 
nita Kreps visited Tokyo and warned of 
growing protectionist sentiment in the 
USA few weeks later in Washington. 
Vice President Walter Mondale shocked 
a group of Japanese politicians They In¬ 
tel preted Mondalcs lemaiks as consti 
Luting a charge that I ukuda had lied 
when he pledged a ieduction in the trade 
surplus 

The final blow came in November 
when a U S trade delegation headed by 
Richard Rivets. Strauss's general counsel, 
visited Tokyo The Americans demanded 
that Japan step up its domestic econom¬ 
ic growth to 8'” a year oi so. as an al¬ 
ternative to reliance on exports, and that 
it set a specific date for converting its 
trade surplus to a deficit Fukuda ic- 
sponded with the Cabinet shake-up, his 
new ministers aie alieady at woik ham¬ 
mering out a program that Ushiba will 
present to Carter aides in Washington 
sometime this month 

Apart from U S pressuie, Fukuda has 
other compelling reasons to push foi fast¬ 
er domestic expansion rather than more 
exports In the third quarter. Japanese 
production of goods and services, dis¬ 
counted for inflation, rose at an annual 
rate of only 4 4 r, r To a country used to 
much more rapid growth, that has been 
a shock Japanese business firms are fail¬ 
ing at the high rate of I 500 a month, 
and unemployment, for ell the vigor of 
the export industry, has edged up to 2 1 "A 
of the work force In almost any other 
country, that would be considered low 
—but Japanese workers have been accus¬ 
tomed to guaranteed lifetime employment 
in the companies they joined fresh out of 
high school Fukuda has announced two 
programs of higher spending to push up 
the economy, with little success so far Vet 
the value of the yen, buoyed by the bloat¬ 
ed trade surplus, has climbed 20 S'T 
against the U S dollar this year and is ex¬ 
pected to cut the competitive pnee ad¬ 
vantage of Japanese goods in world mar¬ 
kets That would make the revival of the 
domestic economy even more urgent Fu* 
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kuda's new ministers are already work¬ 
ing up a still more expansionary supple¬ 
mental budget 

Unfortunately, none of this guaian- 
tees that the strains between the U S and 
Japan will be eased The U S would like 
to see the yen rise even a bit mote—yet 
the Bank of Japan has been selling yen 
heavily in an attempt to keep then value 
from rising further The Japanese have 
made many promises in the past to let in 
more foreign goods, but have not taken 


enough action to please the U S and Lu- 
! rope And Fukuda. despite his decisive- 
I ness in shaking up Ms Cabinet, is tegaid- ; 
1 cd as an extremely cautious politician j 
| Says one disgruntled former Cabinet 
, inenibei ' f ukuda might have done away 
with our import duties on cars as a kind 
1 of symbolic gesture F.xcn il we removed 
1 the duties no vine would bus those big 
American cats Our mads are loo small 
But Fukuda hasn't even got the guts to 
take such anohvious step ■ 


The Coal Miners Walk Out 

A national strike over the issue of local strikes 



Moving Incoming coal to storage at Commonwealth Edison In Illinois 


F aces covered with gi it and hearts filled 
with distrust tow.ud both union and 
company leaders, the nations 165 000 
male and 800 female unionized coal min¬ 
ers walked off then jobs last weekend. 48 
hours before the expiration Monday mid¬ 
night of the United Mine Workers' con¬ 
tract with the coal companies (With so 
little time remaining, few miners felt com¬ 
pelled to work beyond the shift ending at 
midnight Saturday, and the companies 
were not scheduling Monday production ) 
Thus began what will probably be a long 
stoppage, perhaps twice as long as the 32- 
day walkout in 1974 over a strange issue 
the U M W's demand that its locals be 
given the right to strike individual mines 
when a national agreement is in effect, 
provided that 51‘7 of a local's members 
approved 

Some production certainly will be lost 
Even if an industrywide agreement were 
reached before midnight Monday, at least 
ten days would be required for a U M W 
vote to ratify it—and in the mine union 
‘‘no contract, no work” is a religion But 
the economy will not be hurt for a long 
time, nor will the strikers and the com¬ 


panies be subjected to pressure fiom majoi 
coal usets tosettle quickly As of early No- 
vembei. the users' bins wete overflowing 
with 150 I million tons of coal that had 
been stockpiled in anticipation of a strike 
Flectnc utilities held a 90-day supply and 
they could switch to oil-fired reserve boil¬ 
ers when that is gone Steel mills had 
enough coal to feed their coke ovens for 
50 days and major industrial users had a 
44-day stockpile 

For the U M W the strike represents 
a new low in its transition from a pow¬ 
erful centralized union to a loose collec¬ 
tion of squabbling locals Union President 
Arnold Miller was forced by militant 
U M W district leaders to embrace the 
idea of legalizing local walkouts during 
his re-election campaign this year (he won 
with barely 40 v 'c of the vole in a three- 
way race) Miller now- contends that 
granting strike rights to locals would pio- 
mote peace in the coal fields His rca 
soning locals armed with the right to 
strike could push mine owners' to settle 
quickly grievances that now fester until 
workers' tempers explode in wildcat 
walkouts Wildcats by U M W locals^so 
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far this year have cost the coal compa¬ 
nies 2 3 million man-days of work Min¬ 
ers of District 17 in southern West Vir¬ 
ginia struck for ten weeks last summer 
Employers and growing numbers of 
union members, who have backed off 
from earlier support of 'right to strike,' 
see it differently They contend that the 
demand, if met. would do little more than 
legitimize wildcats called by undisciplined 
local union leaders Worse still, it would 
deprive the companies of the mam ben¬ 
efit they gel from any union contract the 
assurance that labor will be available 
That would happen at the very time when 
the Carter Administration s energy pro¬ 
gram. even in ns currently ravaged form 
still calls for nearly doubling coal produc¬ 
tion, to more than 1 billion tons annually 
by 1985, and encouraging big users to 
switch from oil and natural gas to coal 
Says a coal management official "You 
take long strikes over gut issues Getting 
that work force when we need it is our 
gut issue " Joseph P Brennan, president 
of the Bituminous Coal Opeiators Asso¬ 


ciation, adds that any contract clause that 
“puts the decision of whether or not coal 
miners work on any given day in the 
hands of local union officials is ludicrous 
It flies in the face of all logic and the sta¬ 
bility that a national agreement is sup¬ 
posed to deli vei 

T he companies have come up with sev¬ 
eral blatantly unacceptable proposals 
j —such as making union members pay for 
j then own health insurance—that seem 
j designed to be dropped in return foi a 
j l’ M W backdown on kxal strikes The 
j companies also hold a more powerful 
1 ti ump card TheUMW s retirement and 
benefit funds are about to run out of mon • 
cy because wildcat strikes have reduced 
coal pioduction and hours worked, on 
which company payments into the funds 
are based ^bout 901 000 miners (86 000 
of them retired) and dependents are cov¬ 
eted by these funds Claims made for ben¬ 
efits aftei the strike started will not be 
honoied. and pension payouts for most re- 
j tirees will stop on Jan I unless the com¬ 


panies put up more money That sets the 
stage for the most probable tradeoff to 
end the walkout the union drops “nght 
to strike" and the companies sweeten the 
pension funds Says a U M W official 
"What's dearest to the hearts of the op¬ 
erators is stability What s most important ■ 
to the union is the funds " i 

Wages are no real issue in the strike, ! 
although the U M W has asked for a pay 
boost it has not even got around to spec¬ 
ifying how much it wants On the com- > 
pany side the mine owners have no il¬ 
lusions that a big settlement, such as the 
50';; pay and benefits txxist negotiated in 
1974, will pacify wildcatters Says one coal 
official “We thought then that bribery 
would gel us there" Instead, the opei- ■ 
dtois must deal with a fractious laboi oi- 
gam/ution whose declining membership 
i digs only about half of all U S coal The , 
j IJ M W has only 6,000 mcmbeis in the 
j coal-rich Western U S and would like 
I more, but it stands little chance of get- , 
j ting them so long as wildcatting bleeds , 
j anarchy in the Eastern mines ■ 


District 17’s Feisty Spirit 

T he 25,000 members of U M W s District 17 in soulhein 
West Virginia are inclined to strike over almost any¬ 
thing The biggest, brashest, most uncontrollable and most 
defiant of the union s 21 districts. District 17 went on a ten- 
week wildcat stiike last summer over a reduction in health 
benefits It made no difference to the strikeis that U M W 
President Arnold Miller is a District 17 alumnus They felt 
that Millei had backtracked on campaign promises and dou- 
blecrosscd them In the past, 17‘s members have struck over 



Miner Rick Christian, 21, in Cabin Creek, W. Va. 


The union forever, but sometime » the leaders need correcting 


things that have nothing to do with coal oi the U M W the 
banning of studded tues. school te\lbooks regaided as dam¬ 
aging to children gasoline rationing and the condition of 
Cabin C’reek Road near Charleston 

Onions and unionism specifically the U M W play an 
inordinate role in the lives of 17 s members and then fam¬ 
ilies Through the union comes just about the only woik 
around Its influence is as pei vasivc as the coal dust that is ev¬ 
erywhere "There is nothing more sacred than the union, 
says ( ecil Roberts, 17's\ice president 

Generations of sons have followed fathers into the pits, 
and into the union A miner is nevei "just a nunci Me is a 
miner, a member of a pioud breed, who wienches iiches 
from the bowels of the earth under conditions awesomely un¬ 
forgiving of mistakes The calling piixluces a tierce cama¬ 
raderie expressed through the union and r<x>ied in the 
Anglo-Saxon heritage of the Appalachian mountmneei 

Ihus the miner is distiustful of anything outside the 
hills, hollows and coal that make up 17s turf—an individ¬ 
ual who is suspicious of Government big corporations, jour¬ 
nalists and almost anything urban The U M W is seen as 
a family union, always to be believed in and loved But the 
union s present national leaders must earn fealty If they 
back off from promises, wildcats result, and assertions like 
that of Mike Adkins, 33 are heard "Up here, on the c—eck, 
nobody tells me when to work and when not to work ' But 
when the leadeis demand something that the miners want, 
like a local s nght to strike over grievances, the rank and 
tile responds "By God. it will be done 1 " bellowed Adkins be- 
foie he and fellow miners walked out of the pits last week 
"1 believe in this union, and I'll give up Christmas and a lot 
more for it ” Adds Rick Christian, 21, father of three "I’ll 
stay out till she freezes over " 

The price will be high In this case, the U M W will 
pay no strike benefits, and strikers do not get unemploy¬ 
ment compensation They will make do on savings, food 
stamps and whatever income may be earned by nonunion 
spouses Already 17 is going its independent way by open¬ 
ing negotiations with three coal companies That may put 
pressure on the U M W s national leaders, but one thing is 
certain no coal will be mined by District 17's members 
while a picket line is standing That just is not done 
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U.S. Injunction Against Stevens? 

NLRB threatens the “No. 1 labor-law outlaw" 

O rganized labor views J P Stevens & , suie that unions and management beh 
Co, the nations second biggest with some semblance of civilm tow 


\#Co, the nations second biggest 
textile company, as the key to oigani/ing 
the booming Sunbelt—precisely because 
it is in the eyes of the AH -CIO. the na¬ 
tion's "No I labor-law outlaw If this 
most antiunion of all companies can be 01 - 
gamzed, tht theory goes so can any othei 
firm in the sparsely unionized South 01 
anywhere else in the U S Accoidinglv, 
umohs have called foi a nationwide boy¬ 
cott of Stevens goods, and sought and won 
scveial court convictions of the company 


i suie that unions and management behave 
with some semblance of civility toward 
each other, said it would seek the mjunc- 
i lion unless Stevens makes good-faith at¬ 
tempts to settle pending unfaii-laboi- 
i practice suits against si\ of its plants At 
> those plants the Ciovemment body has 
| found that Stevens discharged repri- 
■ manded harassed and disciplined cm- 
! ployees in reprisal for stipi>ori of a union 
land I coereivclv interrogated employees 
[ concerning union activity ' Why a nation¬ 
al rathei than a local tniunction ’ Said the 
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Southern workers rally to support union drive at mill in Spartanburg, S.C. 

A) let IS convictions and SI J million in fines, the \/ RH seems Jed up 


foi unfair labor practices - all to no avail 
Not one of Stevens' 85 plants mostly in 
the Deep South has a union contract 
workers at seven mills in Roanoke Rap¬ 
ids, NC, have voted for lepresenlation 
by the Amalgamated C lothing and Tex¬ 
tile Workers Union, but the aciwu 
has been unable to get Stevens to sign 
Last week, however, the National l a- 
bor Relations Board stepped up the pres¬ 
sure on the company by authorizing its 


MRU (oven the employe!'s past histo¬ 
ry and given the evidence that its unfan 
laboi practices still continue after all ihesc 
veats the board feus that without judi 
cial protection, union campaign elf oils 
will continue to be met by unlawful con 
duct at all Stevens plants 

T he translation seemed to be that the 
MRH is simply fed up with Stevens 
and its anliumon altitudes that seem to 


i ed for a long time if ever Violation of an j 
■ injunction, however, would cut the red 
tape and bring prompt fines and possibly 
even jail sentences foi executives 

fix-1 Ax associate general counsel of ■ 
the \( 1 vvt hailed ihe MRUs threat 
to seek an injunction as helping to en- • 
coinage woikcis to fieely discuss union- • 
i/ution ' Stevens seemed uni uftled a com- 
1 pany statement said that an injunction ! 

! would he inappmpriate and unwaiiam- | 
ed and we aic confident that any court j 
would view it in the same mannet Cer- j 
tainlv Stevens has not yet been hurt in 1 
| any financially measurable way by bad j 
, publicity about its opposition to unionism ; 

' or by the aciwi s efforts to organize I 
a boycott Indeed many argue that the ' 
lines and legal costs of lighting the unions j 
; aie small computed with the cost of high- \ 
er wages and better fringe benefits, like j 
, pensions w hich organized woi keis would i 
| demand Last week the company report- I 
: ed that sales in the fiscal year ended Oet j 
, 29 rose almost 30' i to SI 5 billion Prot- j 
its it is true, dropped I44'< to $35 mil- ! 

1 lion, but thev were coming back up in 
the final quartet 1 ahoi s hope is that the j 
new in*’hei penalties for violating a na¬ 
tional iniuiiclion will aliei the rules of hat- ; 
lie and Stevens will suddcnlv find that it ■ 

, no longer pays lo light ■ \ 

i Shell Shock on 
Wall Street 

; i 

Lehman. Kuhn Loeb merging ; 

W hen Lehman Bios and Kuhn Loeb j 
announced meager plans last week. ■ 
i the ptopostl engendeied much Icat and I 
■ trembling u, ihe financial community It \ 
was an indication that not even the most 
\ venerable and stand-offish Wall Stieet 
houses can withstand the agonies of aitri- i 
tion that arc engulfing the brokeiage and j 
investment banking business Some other 
indications 384 membei firms of the New 1 
Yoi k Slock Lxchangc lepoited total prof¬ 
its loi the first nine months of 1977 down \ 
hi' < fiomu yeai earliei mostly because of i 
competitive price cutting on commissions . 
mote than 100 fnms suffered losses In the ■ 
past five years, 75 firms have disappear'd 
Horn the Big Boaids losiei through fail- ' 
ure, acquisition oi mei gei ' 

Speaking in 1 ondon. Donald Marion. \ 
piesidenl of Paine Webbci - which itself ‘ 


legal staff to seek a nationwide court m- 
lunction hairing the company from using 
unlawful methods' against the union in 
any of its plants Though injunctions at 
specific plants are common the only na¬ 
tional injunction ever issued in a labor 
case was against the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union m 1948 * 

The nlrb, which is supposed to en- 

1 he J T U had instructed its locals not to sign any 
'■niracts without a closed-shop clause even 
dmugh the closed shop had just been outlawed by 
Hie Tad-Hartley Act Amendment' “ 
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anachiomsticallv exemplify the South in 
its cailiei, immature suge of indusuial 
growth Over the vcais. the board has i 
found Stevens guilty of unfau labor piac- i 
tices 15 times and hit Stevens with Si 3 I 
million in fines l ast summer a federal j 
court of appeals Ux'k the unusual step of 
warning Stevens that an v future v lolations 
would bring fat fines of $100,000 each, 
plus $5,000 for every dav the violations 
continued 1 hat was not really much of a 
threat, such fines are subject to so many 
eourt appeals that they cannot he collect- 


has metged with Mitchell Hutchins Inc 1 
- delivcied an apocalyptic foiecast Said . 
he The institutional equity business j 
leg handling of purchases hv pension j 
funds insurance companies and bank , 
ttusls) standing by itself with full had¬ 
ing and lesearch seivices is no longer ; 
profitable foi anyone Wc may one day , 
see a situation like that in accounting i 
where the business is dominated by a j 
small gioiip of vciy luige firms ‘ That j 
lime may not be too tar off i sen today , 
well over half of all revenues of Big Ronrd ^ 
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members is earned by just 25 companies 
The combination of Lehman Bros 
(founded m 1850) and Kuhn I oeb (found¬ 
ed in 1867) has rather a special rationale 
Although both firms are leaders in the do¬ 
mestic investment banking business (ba¬ 
sically the underwriting of new suxk and 
bond issues). Lehman has specialized also 
in money markets, commercial paper and 
U S Government securities Kuhn Loeb 
is a major underwriter and adviser to 
scores of foreign governments from Aus¬ 
tria to Venezuela To underline this dis¬ 
tinction, the name plate at U S headquar¬ 
ters in New York will be Lehman Bros 
Kuhn Loeb Inc . while abroad the Him 
will be known as Kuhn Loeb Lehman 
Bros International 

T here is no question, though, that Pe¬ 
ter G Peterson, 51. as chairman and 
president of the combined film will be 
calling the shots for nearly 1 800 employ¬ 
ees A protege of Illinois Senator Chailes 
Percy, Peterson succeeded Percy as chief 
of Bell & Howell in 1963 served in var¬ 
ious capacities in the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion (including Commerce Secretary), 
joined Lehman in 1973 and within 
months became chairman The aristocrat¬ 
ic John Mortimer Schiflf, 73, now chair¬ 
man of Kuhn Loeb will become honor¬ 
ary chairman, and Harvey Krueger, 48, 
who is now president, will become chair¬ 
man of the banking policy committee But 
the amalgamation would seem to be more 
of a takeover than a merger, since the 
Lehman faction will control seven of the 
ten seats on the executive board More¬ 
over, Kuhn Loeb had been signaling for 
months that it would entertain merger 
proposals, because it needed capital Of 
an estimated $78 million in capital for 
the combined firm, Lehman is expected 
to supply $60 million, the Schiff family 
and partners another $18 million Al¬ 
though precise figures are not available. 
Lehman is reported to have earned more 
than $20 million in fiscal 1977 Kuhn 
Loeb is reported to have lost recently on 
the sale of mortgage bonds, but Chan- 
inan Schiff says the private firm is now op¬ 
erating healthily m the black 

Given Peterson's aggressive track lec- 
ord, plus the perilous state of affairs in the 
stock market (the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission is threatening to 
allow Big Board member firms to conduct 
business off the exchange floor) it would 
be natural for the merged company to 
venture into other areas An ai ray of more 
profitable financial services, such as insur¬ 
ance, is a possibility Even investment 
banking is no longer the easiest way to 
coin money Exxon bypassed Moigan 
Stanley, its financial adviser, by doing ns 
own underwriting for its last two bond is¬ 
sues, totaling more than $300 million 
That action may point the way to how 
large corporations will behave in the fu¬ 
ture, and it certainly must have caused 
Pete Peterson's fertile mind to search for 
nqp/ and profitable ventures ■ 


Eco nomy & Busine ss 

Price and Pride 
on the Skids 

Can anyone revive A & P ? 

W 'hen Jonathan 1 Svott was brought 
in as an outsidei in 1975, he ap- 
j peared to he the man to shake up the in- 
I sular A & P Chairman Scott now 47. ; 
i swung a cruel ax on Grandma,' as em- ; 
i ployees sometimes call the venerable food j 
I chain He closed 1,700 stores, released 
| 10.000 employees, bori owed heavily to re¬ 
vamp and enlarge the lemainmg 1.932 su- j 
I permaikets He hired 19 new executives. 

J including Giant C Gentry, who left the 
j flourishing Jewel chain to become A & P 
! president Said Scott "I have a philosophy 
; that you should sui round yourself with 
! people belter than yourselt “ 

! Now more than halfway through 
I Scott's "five-year plan ’ foi making 
I A & P solidly piofitable, the results are 
dismal Last month \ & P reported that 
earnings in the quartei ended Aug 27, 
the second period of its fiscal year 



Chairman Jonathan L. Scott 



A. & Pi’s best-known clerks since 1975 


Easier going had the world stood still 



I 

dropped a sickening 88% below a year ; 
earlier, even though sales rose 2 4% Af¬ 
ter that news broke, President Gentry re 
signed He has been succeeded by David 
W Morrow, 46, who once worked with 
Chairman Scoli at Albertson's, a food and 
drug chain based m Boise, Idaho Though ' 
A & P is closemouthed about the profit 
crash and the executive shift, G E Ma- [ 
nolovia of Beai, Stearns & Co , one of u i 
mere handful of Wall Street analysts who ' 
bother to follow Grandma any more, says 
“To me,as an outsidei. this means they've 
got some terrible trouble over there " 

Teruble trouble is commonplace ai , 
A & P Betw-een 1966 and 1976 the ‘ 
chain's sales rose from $5 4 billion to $7 2 ' 
billion, but profits fell from $56 million 
to less than $14 million They are likely ! 
to shrink this year to near invisibility 
Even in 1976 A & P earned a mere tenth 
of a cent on each dollar m sales The com- 1 
pany yielded lop sales rank in the supei- . 
market business to Safeway (1976 volume 
$10 4 billion) in 1973 Now it is close to 
being oveitaken as well by Kroger (1976 1 
sales $6 billion) A & P shareholders are 
understandably disgruntled because they 
have received dividends in only two of 
the past five years (45c a share in 1974 
10c so far in 1977) 

{ One double is that inflation currently 
! is pushing up store operating costs 
! -wages electric bilis transportation 
| charges much faster than fixid prices 
Othei chains have laised profits nonethe¬ 
less. largely because they stalled much 
earliei than A & P in replacing dim 
crowded stores with modern markets that 
get more volume pei sq ft of selling space 
and have many more branches in the 
prospering Sunbelt A & P s markets are 
still heavily concentrated in the econom¬ 
ically depressed mid-Atlantic stales Says 
Analyst Fred Kopf of Reynolds Securities 
It would have been easier for A & P if 
the world had stood still ” 

A n even worse pi oblem is employee mo¬ 
rale, which analysts agree is at a 
nadir Scott has tried to get employees to 
change the stores' hidebound ways of do- , 
ing things, at last allowing local manag¬ 
ers some autonomy The result so far has 
been confusion The chain's expensive 
and somewhat mystifying Price and Pride 
ad campaign has been aimed primarily 
not at luring shoppers into the stores bn 
at bucking up the spirits of workers So 
far it has failed to spark much excitement 
A & P indeed has become a possible 
takeover target at current prices, all 25 
million of us outstanding shares could be 
bought for about $236 million—less than 
acquisition experts have been willing to 
pay for much smaller corporations If they 
are not tempted, analysts think that Scott 
may yet make A & P profitable, but at 
the price of shrinking it to perhaps two- 
thirds its present size That would be a 
blow to pride the company would be¬ 
come, in effect if not in name, the Little 
j Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co * 
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Our double presence in two key Australian 
business centres: with a subsidiary 
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Science 

Attacking the New Nonsense 

j A committee of skeptics challenges paranormal claims 


A menta has been saturated in recent 
years by tales of the paranormal and 
! claims of the pseudo scientists The list 
seems endless Uri Gellei the Bermuda ! 
Triangle. ESP levitation Jeane Dixon. ] 
Kirlran photography the Loch Ness mini- 1 
ster. psychic surgery Immanuel Velikov- ■ 
sky, thinking ivy plants and now- again ' 
- -flying saucers 

Undoubtedly stimulated by the mov¬ 
ie Close Encounters of the Thud kind L IO 
freaks have been deluging the White I 
Mouse with mail Most demand that Pres¬ 
ident C artci make good on a campaign 
promise that if there who .inv secrets 
about the l His he would Mush tnem out 
if elected Cartel repotted in 1973 while 
Governor of Gem gut that sevetal sears ■ 
eatliei he had seen a t It) in the form of 
a glowing light - in the night sky Now 
the White House has asked NASA to look j 
at the saucer data collected thiough the ; 
years by the An I orce and othets and to 
decide whether yet another investigation 
of the overinvestigated l_ I (>s is in older 
This action has evoked a collective 
groan from members of a group formed 
last year the C onimittce for the Scien 
ttfic Investigation of C laims of the Paia 
normal Composed of 43 scientists sci¬ 
ence journalists educatois and magicians ' 
I who can best spot the sleighl-of hand arid 
othei tricks used by psychics) the com- > 
miitees goal is Lo lebut what Author ' 
Charles lair calls ‘ the New Nonsense ' , 
Headed by Paul Kurt/ a philosophy pio- 
fessor at the State University of New York 
in Buffalo, the committee includes such 
luminaiics as Astronomer Carl Sagan ■ 
Psychologist B f" Skinnet Philosophei \ 
Sidney Hook Author Isaac Asimov 

The croup made news last month by 
filing a tormal complaint with the I ed- ’ 
eral Communications Commission and , 



Uri Caller with twitted spoon 



two congressional subcommittees against 
the National Broadcasting C o for mis¬ 
leading the public about psychic phenom¬ 
ena in an October program Exploring the 
I nhnoun According to the complaint, 
the show presented a totally biased point 
of view in a sensauonahslic mannet 
aiousing gullibility in countless viewers' 
The committee may have a point 
Though presented as enleitainmcnl and 
containing periodic disclaimers the show 
affected a documentary lone and ignored 
some crucial facts One part reported on 
psychic surgery " in which I lltpino heal¬ 
ers supposedly diagnose tumors and other 
pioblems. then use psychic forces not 
scalpels -to make incisions and treat 
them It did not mention that these sorts 
of " muacles have been rationally ex¬ 
plained Dr William Nolen, a Minnesota 
surgeon, underwent a similar operation 
himself while researching his 1975 book 
Healing and reported that the "psychic" 
mcisions were actually made with bits of 
mica concealed under a fingernail The 
excised ‘tumor appeared to Nolen to be 
chicken tissue and had been concealed 
in the surgeon s fist 

The committee has also protested sim¬ 
ilar tactics in the In Search of and 
The Outer Spate Connection programs 
aired by NBC Though also broadcast as 
entertainment, one show clearly support¬ 
ed the idea that the huge drawings on 
Peru's Nazca plains could have been 
made only with the help of ancient vis¬ 
itors from outer space It stressed that no 
one has figured out how else the figures 
could have been created, though German 


Mathematician Maua Reiche has dem 
onslraled that the Na/euns would have 
needed no outside help Still anolhei pro¬ 
gram showed pictures made by a process 
called Knlian photography and explained 
that they showed the psychic "auras ol 
people and plants Scientists have lepon- 
ed that the auias are a common electri¬ 
cal phenomenon called coional discharge 
NIK is not the committee s only tar 
gel it has challenged the claims by Psy- 
chiati ist-W ritet Immanuel Vehkovsky 
that the planet Venus was once a comet 
that swept close to the eaith causing 
flood plague and othei catasliophes m 
biblical times his scena no violates a num¬ 
ber of physical laws In the committees 
maga/mc, a tw ice-yearly publication 
called the /ctctit (Greek foi skeptic! 
committee membets havt also knocked 
ITOlogy biorhvthms and asiiology 

One member Magician lames t I he 
Arna/tng i Randi has publicly duplicated 
Un Gc’ller s feats* such as kev and 
spoon bending without invoking para 
noimal foucs lie has challenged the Is¬ 
raeli illusionist to submit to conliollt'd 
tests of his poweis but Geller has not 
responded 

W hat the committee membeis want 
most is to see claims ol paianoim.il 
phenomena subjected to the same slat) 
d.uds of pioof that would he iccpmed toi 
any other scientific discoveiv Save Lee 
Nisbct the committees executive dues, 
toi If we did turn up evidence that a 
claim was coried wed be tools not to 
gel veiy excited about it 

Until then the committee plans to 
pursue paianoimal claims meicilesslv 
leaving them unchallenged, it feels will 
erode the spun of skepticism that is 
j healthy for berth science and society Says 
i Kurt/ ‘There is always the dangci that 
! once iirationality grows, it will spill over 
! into othei aieas There is no guarantee 
| that a society so infected by umeason will 
, be resistant to even the most virulent pro- 
J grams ol dangerous ideological sects ‘ ■ 



Bird (Rawing on pUfcis of Peru 
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—Medicine— 

Coronary Curb 

Bully for the strenuous life' 

/ with to preach not the doctrine of ig¬ 
noble ease, but the doctrine of the stren¬ 
uous hie 

— 1 heodore Roosevelt. 1899 

i f the expcuence of Teddy's fellow Har¬ 
vard alumni is any guide, his advice 
seems to be ught on target Aftei a long- 
range study of 16 936 Hanaidmen a 
leading public health figuic last week told 
an American Heai t Association meeting 
m Miami Beach that the risk of heart at¬ 
tack can be significantly reduced b; ex¬ 
ercising - but only if that activity is real¬ 
ly strenuous and calm le consuming 

In the caily 1960s T pidemiologist 
Ralph Kiffenbaiget, now at Stanford Uni¬ 
ter sits sent questionnaires to some 36,000 
Hat sard alumni dating back to the class 
ol 1920 I ach alumnus was asked things 
like how many staus he climbed daily and 
what spoils he played e\ei> week Near¬ 
ly hull of those smveyed replied and in 
1972 I’aflenbaigei again questioned them 
oi those who knew about them- to 
learn what changes in health had oc- 
cimed during the inlet\enmgdecade 

P ulTenbaigei found (hat there had been 
572 heait attacks among the alumni. 
257 ol them lalal That number was not 
unexpected in so large a gioup of ma¬ 
ture men (ages ranged from 15 to 74) 
But m his subsequent statistical analysis 
PalTenbaiger discovered that those who 
exercised only casually -which he de¬ 
fined as burning fewet than 2,000 cal- 
ones a w n ek ran a 64'< gieater risk of 
bean attack than did then more active 
classmates It did not seem to matter 
much whether a person was a smoker 
or overweight, had high blood pressure 
oi a family history of heait trouble Only 
the slienuousnessof theexercise appeared 
to influence the odds 

The results supported and amplified 
unoihei study reported by Paffenbarger 
in March—a 22-year survey of San Fran¬ 
cisco longshoremen It showed that men 
engaged m heavy labor ra.i only one-half 
the risk of sudden, fatal heart attacks as 
did those who performed lighter work 
As examples of desirable activities for 
those who do not have strenuous jobs. Paf- 
fenbaiger cited swimming, running, bas¬ 
ketball. handball and squash, all of which 
burn up more than 2,000 calottes a week 
if pursued foi an hour or so a day By con- 
tiast games such as golf bowling, base¬ 
ball, softball and volleyball seem to use 
too few calories to reduce the chances of 
a heart attack As for tennis. Paffenbargcr 
commented "Battirg the ball around on 
Sunday with young children generally 
■■■n't strenuous, but a stiff competitive 
game of singles is " ■ 


Milestones 

MARKED. David Boren, 36, the nation's 
youngest Governor, and Molly SM, 34. a 
native Oklahoman of Scottish descent and 
special district judge each for the second 
time, in Oklahoma City 

MARRED. Rotor Falk, 50. amiable, rumpled 
star of TV’s Cotumbo senes and numer¬ 
ous films, and Shora Danes*, 27, an ac¬ 
tress, he for the second time, she for the 
first, in Beverly Hills, Calif 

DED. Sir Terence Rattlgan, 66. prolific Brit¬ 
ish playwright (The Winslow Boy. Sepa¬ 
rate Tables ), of cancer, in Hamilton, Ber¬ 
muda After Rattlgan left Oxford to write 
plays, his father supported him during a 
trial period Just as it ended, his comedy 
French Without Tears became a hit and 
i an for 1,039 performances in London 
Ratugan's forte was, as he once said, "the 
play that unashamedly says nothing—ex¬ 
cept possibly that human beings are 
strange creatures, and worth putting on 
the stage where they can be laughed at 
or cried over, as our pleasure takes us ” 

DIED. John L. McClellan, 81, Democratic 
Senator from Aikansas. whose investiga¬ 
tions of labor unions and organised crime 
led to the imprisonment of Teamster 
Bosses Jimmy Hoffa and Dave Beck, and 
to Mobster Joseph Valaehi’s televised ex¬ 
poses of the Mafia, of a heart ailment, in 
Little Rock l lected to the Senate in 
1942, he soon became known as a cotton- 
country conservative- -defending military 
expendituies, opposing the “socialistic" 
measures of F D R , advocating strict pen¬ 
alties for ci lmmals One of the first Sen¬ 
ators to speak out against Joseph McC ar- 
thy, in 1955 he replaced the Wisconsin 
Senator as chairman of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations In 1972 
McClellan became chairman of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee He also retained 
his seat on the Judiciary Committee and 
this year helped draft, with Senator Ed¬ 
ward Kennedy, a comprehensive revision 
of the U S criminal code 

DED. Bob Meusel, 81, strong-armed out¬ 
fielder and member of the Yankees 
famed "Murderers' Row", in Downey. 
Calif Former Manager Casey Stengel 
said he "never saw a better thrower" than 
Meusel, who also hit the ball pretty well 
(lifetime average 309 over eleven sea¬ 
sons) In 1927. with Leftfielder Meusel hit¬ 
ting 337. Cenlerfielder Earle Combs 356 
and Rightfielder Babe Ruth 356 plus 60 
home runs, the Yankees had what many 
students of the game consider the best out¬ 
field in baseball history 

DED. Donald Beates Watt, 84, founder of 
the Experiment in International Living, 
one of the first organizations to promote 
student exchange programs, after a long 
illness, in Lancaster, Pa Founded in 
1932, the organization has trained many 
Peace Corps volunteers, now numbers 
some 250,000 alumni from 100 nations 
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i--The Law— 


Fixed Sentences Gain Favor 

Conservatives and cons alike see them as less capricious 


F or a century the indeterminate sen¬ 
tence has been the sweetheart of pris¬ 
on reformers Yet this month Illinois be¬ 
comes the fourth state in two years- -after 
Maine, California and Indiana to install 
a system ofjudicially fixed, predetermined 
sentences in place of the traditional, of¬ 
ten capricious progiam of discretionary 
release by pat ole authorities Moves ate 
afoot in 15 other states to do the same 
As the respected Corrections Wayuzirie 
puts it, ‘ Determinate sentencing is clear¬ 
ly an idea whose lime has come 
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“Don’t worry about it. One day you’re feeling 
down and you dish out twenty years to some 
poor devil. The next day you feel great and ev¬ 
erybody gets a suspended sentence. H all 
evens out In the end.” 

In most states judges can sentence a 
convicted robber, say, to between one and 
20 years, the actual time the felon serves 
would depend on prison and parole au¬ 
thorities'judgment of his progress toward 
rehabilitation That, says Illinois Crim 
inologist Hans Mattick. "made drama 
schools out of piisons and actors out of 
prisoners ’ Under the Illinois plan, the 
judge will assign a specifically legislated 
term—two, three or four years for a rob¬ 
bery felony, depending on circumstances 
The convict's sentence can be reduced 
only by accumulation of good lime "—a 
day off for each day of trouble-free pris¬ 
on life Argues former Minnesota Correc¬ 
tions Commissioner David F ogel. consid¬ 
ered the father of determinate sentencing 


It's time we realized that prisons are for 1 
punishment ” 

The rush to determinate ludgmcnt is 
being led by an unlikely alliance inmate 
, groups, vanous academics and law-and- 
1 order conservatives Since California em- 
■ braced the indeterminate sentence in 
! 1917. prisoners have increasingly chafed 
undet whattheyseeastheaibitrarinessof ■ 
j parole authorities Soledad Brother 
| George Jackson, foi example was held in j 
puson eleven years for a S70 gas station 
lobbery because his partisans said, he re¬ 
fused to soft pedal political militancy 

California's decision to abolish inde¬ 
terminate sentencing was piecipitated bv 
a liberal outcry over the 22-veat incar¬ 
ceration of a child molester In other 
states conservatives have led the duve 
accusing pai ole authorities of excessive le- 
i mency last year Maine became the first 
i state to adopt determinate sentencing af- 
! ter it became cleai that parole boards 

• were releasing 9 (>', of the inmates of the 
1 states overcrowded prisons the instant 
1 they became eligible 

, Traditionally a prison sentence was 
1 supposed to serve foul purposes li icha- 
, bililanon. giving the prisoner an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn a trade and go sliaight 2) 

1 to keep him from further opportunity to 

• haim society. F) the meting out of just 
| desseits,' society's penally lor misbehav- 

1 lor, 4) the detenent value -a reminder 1 
i to citizens generally and the oflendei in 
\ particular of the consequences of crime 

„ (Jut critics sav the theoretical soundness 
, Dof the system is undermined by the 
, amount of discietion accorded everyone 
| involved in setting prison terms, from 
; prosecutors to judges to parole boards 
New York based US District Judge 
. Marvin F rankel, an articulate advocate of 
! sentencing rev iew. tells of a colleague who 
| biagged about adding a fifth year to a con- 
\ vicl s sentence simply because he spoke 
; disrespectfully in court Says finiversity of 
j Chicago Law Dean Nor val Men ris anolh- 
I er opponent of indeterminate sentences 
| Present practices die arbitrary, discrim¬ 
inatory and unprincipled 
i While few disagree with that assess¬ 
ment, there is no consensus over any pro¬ 
posed reform UniversityofColoradoLaw 
Professor Albert Alschuler argues that 
determinate sentencing may only force 
more plea bargaining, with judges and pa¬ 
role boards no longer empowered to mete 
j out mercy, defendants will be under great- 
| er pressure to plead guilty to lesser offens- 
| es Concludes Alschuler ''The big winners 
i will be the prosecutors ’’ Chicago's Morris 
j is woined that state legislatures, with 
I their susceptibility to demagoguery on a 


sensitive issue like crime, ' can t be trust 
ed' to set humane sentences 

Some prison officials fear that with¬ 
out the incentive of parole, what little life 
remains in the concept of rehabilitation 
will be snuffed out further, institutions 
will become even more crowded as con 
victs seive out long sentences With only 
good lime remaining as a route to early re¬ 
lease, the potential foi abuse by prison 
guards would be heightened as well 
Warns George Denton. Ohio corrections 
director ' Determinate sentencing trans¬ 
fers discretion from the most qualified 
mernbeis of the corrections department 
to the lowest paid and least educated 
Many liberals question the depth oi 



i Failing-Reform Advocate Norval Morris 

i "At bin ary. discriminator v. unprincipled 


! the drive for determinate sentences No' 
j ing that many judges hand out tough sen 
I tences but do not expect them to be 
j fully served, the University of Chicago - 
i Franklin Zimring argues that parole 
i serves a humane function “in a system 
that seems addicted to barking loud*;i 
than it really wants to bite ' Thus the 
firm-sentences movement could turn out 
to be short-lived Harvard's Alan Der 
showitz, foi one, has predicted thai 
after a period of legislative intrusion 
into sentencing, complaints will be 
voiced about excessive conformity and 
rigidity, 'and the cycle will turn once 
again ” ■ 
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The Press 


Sign-Off for S e vare id_ 

The CBS evening muse delivers a farewell message 

B roadcast historians can record that 
Eric Sevareid spent much of the final 
day of his careei as a TV commentator 

chopping for a pair of fleece-lined slippers ’’ ’W 

‘I plan to sit around this winter and read f 

a lot." he explained from his Chevy Chase. j 
Md, home Sevareid has earned a rest ^^^Bf ;• 

l-or the past 13 years he has tried to make ? 

sense of the days' events—in 2‘ 2 minutes 
four nights a week Having reached 6S. 
the nctwoik’s mandatory sign-off time he 
is not entirely unhappy to slow down 

‘The deadline was remorseless," he says 4 y 

"You wake up with a clock in your head ' 

There is. of course, much moie 
crammed inside that Mount Rushmoie ^ 

noggin Sevaieid was among the most ar- 11 ~ 

Liculate, most literate and most judicious 
of television sages In a farewell address 
last week, he summed up some of the les- 
sons he has learned in a half-century as a 
lournalisl Prominent among them ‘To 
retain the courage of one s doubts, as well The commentator on last regular broadcast 
as one's convictions, in this world of dan- j ') ou wake up with a thick in vour head 
gerously passionate certainties ' ! 

He strode into that world fiom the ] faith that folks can gel along if they listen 
fruited plains of Velva N Dak. where his | to each other, and especially his chaphook 
father, the son of a Norwegian immigiant, j belief in America s innate strengths "No 
worked as a local banket As a bin, Seva- ! othei gieat powei has the confidence and 
reid would ga/e out a w indow of the Veha | stability to expose and face us own blun- 
schoolhouse at vast monotonous fields of : deis, ‘ he wiote last yeai in a new mlio- 
wheat and dream of the distant cities pic- j duction to his 1946 autobiography Not So 
lured in his geographv book He escaped 14 ild a Dream ‘We aic a turbulent soci- 
10 Minneapolis, where his family fled ety but a stable republic The mind goes 
when drought hit Velva and where he blank at the thought of a world without 
went to the University of Minnesota, to one such power" 

Lurope. where Edward R Murrow hired To some. Sevareid's world view was 
him in 1939 for CBS’s illustrious wartime naive, his evenhandedness mere equivo- 
team. to Washington, where he was the eating Even fans jokingly called him Lnc 
network's national correspondent and be- Everyside. and he was easy to caricature 
gan his commentary on Walter Cronkite’s In Philip Roth s 1971 novel Our Gang, 
nightly newscast “Erect Severehead" delivered this com- 

Much of Velva still clings to Sevareid mentary "Yet madmen theie have been 
-his wheatfield-flai monotone, his Scan- and madmen theie will be, and still this 
dtnavian pondeiousness, his Midwestern nation has endured And, I daresay en- 




Wlt h Colleagues E d ward R. Murr ow and Walter Cronfclte I n 1952 

He learned to retain the courage of his doubts as well as his convictions 
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dure it will leaving us in the end if not 
stronger, wiser, and if not wiser, stronger, 
' and if, alas, not either, both " 

Sevareid grew moie conservative with 
the years, denounced many young Amer¬ 
icans who protested the Viet Nam War, 
and wasted little sympathy on the Third 
World "I refuse to feel guilty about their 
poverty," he said in a radio chat last 
1 month with Cronkite "Look at black Af- 
| uca There's very little there that's worth 
| much in 20th century terms " 

The journalist is a man of easy humor 
but almost painful shyness He finds it eas¬ 
ier to catalogue his shortcomings than his 
gifts ' I ve gone on the air exhausted and 
done badly. ’ he confesses "I’ve missed 
stories I've fumbled stories ’’ Many col¬ 
leagues think otherwise ' Eric nevei told 
people what he thought, but what he 
learned," says NBC s John Chancellor, 
who confirmed last week that he will give 
up anchoring for commentary himself in 
the not-so-distant future 'No one wants 
someone up there just babbling his own 
opinion ’’ 

Sevareid will still be visible after his 
j official retirement Beginning in April, he 
will narrate a 16-part TV documentary on 
the interwai period, and he is conlemplat- 
I ing a series based on Nor So Wild a 
Dream Bill Moyers has turned down a 
CBS offer to lake over the commentary So, 
for the time being at least, .Sevareid's slot 
will be filled with news No doubt Seva- 
i reid will be watching, book in hand snug 
! in those fleece-lined slippeis ■ 

1 

Munro’s Fate 

Peking expels a reporter 

I n two and a half years as the Toronto 
Globe and Mad s man in Peking, Ross 
H Munro has been reprimanded by Chi¬ 
nese officials, described to visiting jour¬ 
nalists as a troublemaker and pointedly 
excluded from press trips around the 
country That was even before he wrote 
a candid and widely reprinted series on 
human rights in China, or rather the ab¬ 
sence thereof Now Munro has received 
the ultimate rebuke Chinese officials 
have informed the Globe and Mail that 
"for obvious reasons" Munro's visa, due 
to expire Dec 23, will not be renewed, 
and he will have to leave Peking by that 
dale Munro becomes, in effect, the first 
journalist to be expelled from China in 
more than a decade 

Munro had been scheduled to leave 
the country by mid-January anyway, his 
replacement, former Drama Critic John 
Fraser, has already left for Peking The 
Chinese clearly meant the expulsion as a 
warning to the 38 other foreign journal¬ 
ists there Says Munro "This raises a very 
serious question about whether reporters 
in China can write professionally, accu¬ 
rately and fully about this country ” p 
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Fonzie and Richie in second-ranked Happy Days, and the minage A trois of Three's Company, third in the Nielsens 


lelevision 


Tuesday Night on the Tube 

ABC s big hits use sex and A ids to clobber the competition 


T here are Tew betlci »a\\ to 1 1 n<J out 
what is really going on in this divcise 
country than to watch the highest-rated 
series on pnme-tune television Though 
nelwoik TV is neser ait and onlv spo¬ 
radically satisfying enlci tjinmenl it is a 
fascinating bat omelet o( the public s pie- 
vailing tastes in popculluie and social val 
ues That is why the Nielsen winnets aie 
often mine exciting to watch than hcltct 
shows with low latings Turn on the hits 
and you get a fun-house muroi image of 
the nations psyche It is a picluie that 
only television can offei 

These days that image can best be 
found on one network MK on a single 
night Tuesday The schedule is the apo¬ 
theosis of pume-time entertainment 
vieweis can spend three hours in fronl of 1 
the set withoui changing the channel jnd 
sec the most popular senes hack to hack 
The evening begins with Happx Da n a 
sitcom about teen-age kids in 50s Mil 
waukee that is now No 2 in the Nielsens ; 
Next is 1V s highest-rated series Ixtyetne • 
<£ Shu lev a Happy Days spm-otf aboui ' 
two female beet factory workers who also , 
live in 50s Milwaukee Aftei that comes ; 
Threes Company No 3 in the Nielsens | 
another sitcom about two women loom- ! 
mates—only this time the women share , 
their flat with a single man The night j 
concludes with Soap one of this season's 
few new hits, and Fatmlv an houi-long I 
dramatic senes that is a paiticular favor- ; 
ite with TV critics Most of the time these I 
ABC senes leave the other networks teel- ! 
ing ’I hey capture up to half the TV audi- \ 
ence. or .45 million to 50 million viewers : 

To the casual viewer the appeal of j 
ABC s Tuesday night hits may seem elusive ! 
at first In many ways the shows look like 
well produced rehashes of the hoariest old 


TV for mats Unlike the Noiman I eai sit¬ 
coms on t US Mlt s shows do not pretend 
to deal with topical issues and then prem¬ 
ises aie brazenly reliogiade l/uppv Da\ i 
copies Dohie (allis I luce s ( omfianv re¬ 
calls Perm oal Jam non and /on Thar 
lloh 1 aveinc and Shulev s slapstick an¬ 
tics usually built around wild schemes to 
earn money oi meet men are olton indis¬ 
tinguishable fiom the adventures of 1 tics 
and 1 thel on / / me Liu i 

Upon closer examination howevei 
the new shows prove to be quite unlike 
the older ones whose formulas they boi- 




Top-rated Laveme and Shirley 

Lucy and Ethel redux 


low plots and chaiacteis may he sun Mai 
hui the message they deliver is not MK s 
hloekbustois aie downnght obsessed with 
two sublets - youth and sex lhal went 
nevei too impoitant to eaihoi successful 
senes Obviously this twin fixation strikes 
a populai chord for the I uesday night 
hits win eve'\ age group in the Nielsen 
suivev I he Ameiiva they icflecl is voting 
ei and vassict than ihe one lhal mice cm 
braced / in i and Do'ut llappx Dai x ban 
lie pace is I \ s equivalent ol the oiniic 
di ive of I op It) iad u.i 

T he young seem to have a monopolv 
on wisdom 1 he teen apcis of Hupp i 
Davx and Soap as well as the voung adults 
of tMveine & Shulev and Jluet x Com¬ 
pany are forever outwitting then eldets 
whether parents oi employers or lund- 
loids This fantasv is not withi>ut uscomic 
lewaids In the 50s lather Knows llest 
• concluded with an 1 iserfhower-likc Rob- 
■ ert Young counseling his childien about 
i the wages of maturity Now the same ser- 
, mons are delivered with fai more panache 
I at the end of Happy Days by f on/ie the 
, chopout gieaset Only on / amity are pat- 
j ents still role models but even they aie 
i challenged by stiong childien who keep 
the adults from getting too pompous 

ABC s treatment of sex is also slanted 
in favot or the young, indeed, the Tuesday 
night sitcoms are a giddy celebration i f 
post-pubescent horniness The kids ol 
| Happy Days are always trying to store 
with cheerleader types the appealingly li¬ 
bidinous loommates of Three s Company 
spend so much time trying to turn then 
platonic menage a trots into an orgy that 
the show has the di//y ambience of a ju¬ 
nior high coed siurnber parly Adults do 
not have nearly as much fun On Soapand 
Three s Company, impotent middle-aged 
characters ate the butts of a major shatc 
of the jokes The only sexual state funnier 
than menopause is homosexuality “fruit 
jokes fly fast on Soap, where there is a 
transsexual character, and on Three's 
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Television 


Company, where the hero pretends to be 
gay so that the landlord will allow him to 
cohabit with two single women When 
these two shows are followed by a Family 
episode about a lesbian teacher—as they 
lecently were—one begins to feel that ho¬ 
mosexuality is the hottest issue to sweep 
the country since Reconstruction 

For all the leering sex jokes on ABC, 
consummation is mtngumgly scarce 
Characters who want to have sex rarely 
do, double-entendre punch lines often 
trail off into pregnant pauses, Suzanne 
Somers, the blonde bombshell comedi¬ 
enne of Three s Company, never does fall 
out of her many scanty outfits On those 
rare occasions when characters do philan¬ 
der—notably on Soap —a price is exacted, 
either in the form of acute mental anguish 
or Old Testament-style letribution fhe 
.onflict between current manners and 
old-fashioned values is powerfully frus¬ 
trating, every time a show heats viewers 
up, it douses them with a cold shower 


ABC does not help resolve moral con¬ 
flicts, of course, it just exploits them Fam¬ 
ily aside, the Tuesday night hits encour¬ 
age viewers of all ages to think of 
adolescence as the apex of human emo¬ 
tional development Yet if ABC's shows 
are junk—as a CBS executive once labeled 
them—they are frequently far betiei than 
the junk on the othei two networks To 
see why, one need only look over at var¬ 
ious knock-offs On CBS, for example, a 
new show. On Our Own, and an old se¬ 
nes, Rhoda, are both trying to emulate 
Laverne A Shirley —right down to the 
opening credits sequence in the case of 
On Our Own The copies are so lugubri¬ 
ous that they make the original seem al¬ 
most Shavian by comparison 

ABC succeeds where the others fail 
because bred Silverman, the network's 
programming whi/ knows that audiences 
want to see chaiaciers on the tube 
The people on ABC are often cartoon 
figures but their outlines are filled in 


by talented and at times magnetic per¬ 
formers lake Jackie Gleason and Lu¬ 
cille Ball before them. Henry Winkler 
and Laverne A Shirley's Penny Marshall 
can transform rampant silliness into 
laughter 

Sometimes ABC stars even do more 
than that As Happy Days grows older, 
the relationship between the bad boy hero 
Ton? and the good boy hero Richie (Ron 
Howard) is becoming TV's own pop ver¬ 
sion of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer John 
Ritter of Three's Company has managed 
to make a popular sex symbol out of a re¬ 
freshingly non-macho male Soap, after 
a slow stat t, has begun to change its ini¬ 
tially idiotic female leads (Cathyrn 
Damon and Katherine Helmond) into be¬ 
lievable middle-aged heioines Though 
there is much to lament about ABC’s 
blockbusters they are not beyond hope 
—and neither, it is safe to assume, is the 
j counti y that settles down to watch them 
| each Tuesday night -- Frank Rich 


The Theater 


Love in Ruins 

PAST TENSE 
hv Jack /eman 

H ouses do not have lives of their own 
When they aie baie, they are emp¬ 
tied of life Something has died In Past 
Tense, cui rently having its woi Id premieie 
at the handsome new quartei s of the Hai t- 
ford Stage Company in Connecticut, the 
deceased, aged 23. is a marriage 

As Paii Tense begins the stage is not 
quite bare The stripped-down living loom 
contains two sets of hand luggage- his 
and hers- -and a sofa shrouded in a white 
slipcover, symbolic, perhaps, of a once 
warm marital bed But bmily (Barbara 
Baxley) and Ralph Michaelson (George 
Grizzard) soon fill the room with the emo¬ 
tional furnishings of their life together So 
much of love is shared experience that a 
permanent parting seems unreal 

Long-married couples are experts at 
small talk, but it has resonances that out- 
>iders cannot guess at Using the com¬ 
mon language of memory and observa- 
non, Zeman. 32, crowds a barren stage 
■ with children growing up. leaving, mar¬ 
rying and having children of their own, 
''f a husband's ordeal by alcoholism and 
ms conquest of it, of Emily's witnessing 
, ner small son being crushed by a truck 
The true protagonists are pain, humor, 
lury, the terrors of aloneness, a remem¬ 
brance of good sex past, and an abiding 
perception of love amid its rums 

This play is likely to alter its color¬ 
ation depending on who plays the two 
parts Barbara Baxley’s Emily is crisp, 
| managerial as well as motherly and yet 
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Baxley an d Grizzard in Past Tense 

Small talk with resonances 


touchingly vulnerable George Gn/zard’s 
Ralph is Little Boy Blue, deslined never 
to grow up yet always capable of a last- 
ditch courage bordering on the heroic It 
is the most compassionate portrayal of a 
man that Grizzard has yet achieved 

Middle-aged couples, recently di¬ 
vorced. might better bring a tourniquet 
than a handkerchief to Past Tense This 
is a drama that is its own imperative The 
most congenial of mates will take it home, 
not because they necessarily want to, but 
because they have to — TS.Ketem 


Open Season 

PASSING GAME 
by Steve Testch 

D ivorce is an amiable mode of parting 
compared with the way in which the 
disaffected husbands in Passing Game, 
now at Manhattan's American Place The- 
atei, hope to end their marriages Richard 
(William Atherton) and Heniy {Howard 
E Rollins Ji ) warn then wives to be mur¬ 
dered To that end, they have tented cot¬ 
tages at a dcseited lakefront resort Fhe 
reason there ate few vacationers around is 
that some demented killer has declared 
open season on them Wishfully, the two 
men want the phantom murderer to 
choose their wives for his next rifle fodder 
Barung that, the pair make a pact Rich- 
aid will shoot Henry's wife Rachel (No¬ 
vella Nelson), and Henry will dispatch 
Richard’s wife Julie (Margaret L add) 

Why this venomously plotted ven¬ 
geance'' Both men are onetime promising 
actors who have had to settle for doing 
television commercials and voice-overs 
As Richard puts it, with his wife dead 
there will be “nobody to remind me of 
my potential ” Playwright Tesich partial¬ 
ly redeems this shaky premise by remind¬ 
ing us that failure is not a private affair 
in the US Tl is a public humiliation By 
shutting then wives’ eyes, the two men 
hope to shut the world's eyes 

The skillful cast saturates the evening 
with menace, mockery, melodrama and 
some one-on-one macho on a rught-lit 
basketball court that brings the two men 
closer to each other than they have ever 
been to their wives — TJEJL 
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Mrs. AT* False*:* walk-In work, both sculpture and shelter, whose profusion of shapes—fossils of the Age of Wood—speaks to mystery 


Night and Silence, Who Is There? 

Nevelson s palace goes on show in Manhattan 


T he dandy of American art is a wom¬ 
an. Louise Nevelson Nobody is more 
recognizable the hne, blade-nosed Aztec 
face with its monstious false eyelashes, 
like clumps of mmk. is as manifestly the 
property of an artist as Picasso's monkey 
mask The sight of Nevelson under full 
sail-mole-colored hunting cap, peasant 
flounces, Chinese brocade and wolfskin, 
bronze pendants clanking, boar's teeth 
rattling—is one of the few spectacles of 
complete self-possession in American life, I 
the 19th century poet who walked his live 
lobster on a ribbon outside the Ritz could 
not have looked more remarkable 

The traditional problem of dandyism 
is that it usually leaves so little 100 m for 
work it is the work Not with Nevelson 
She will be 78 next year, and there is no 
more prolific or respected sculptor in 
America Her boxes and walls, filled with 
accumulated wooden fragments painted 
a uniform black, white or gold, arc among 
the fixtures of the modern imagination 
But at an age when many artists are con¬ 
tent to repeat the cliches they invented, 
Nevelson keeps on extending herself The 
pioof of this—if it were needed—is the 
centerpiece of her current show at Man¬ 
hattan's Pace Gallery, Mrs N's Palace 
This walk-in, environmental sculp¬ 
ture took 13 years to complete It is the 
most ambitious of all her wooden con¬ 
structions The title suggests a brief bow 
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The artist In full regalia 


As much a trademark as Picasso's mask 

in the direction of another, and earlier, 
image of night and silence Giacometti’s 
The Palace at 4 a.m , 1932-33, one of the 
canonical sculptures of surrealism But 
Giacometti's palace was the size of a doll's 
house Nevelson's work—almost 12 ft 
high, 20 ft. wide, and 15 ft deep—is ac¬ 
tually domestic (if not palatial) m size, 
a place one can move into It is both 
sculpture and shelter, a continuous sur¬ 
face painted black—Nevelson's peculiar 
black, said to be ordinary house paint 
straight from the can, but with a dull lu¬ 
nar sheen to it, like graphite or caviar 


Lm bedded in this color is a profusion 
of shapes balls and balusters, cubes, box¬ 
es spikes, seamed and weathered palings, 
fragments of ogee and cavetto molding, 
the fossils of the Age of Wood By now, 
Nevelson is a scavenger on a nearly in¬ 
dustrial scale, given to buying up whole 
demolition contracts to secure material 
It is possible that some of the wood sold 
by her father, an emigre from Kiev who 
started a lumberyard in Rockland, Me, 
m 1905, has found its way back as table 
legs or broken newel posts into Nevel¬ 
son's sculpture 

T here is no apparent limit to the 
richness of her patterning The objects 
are disciplined by a vertical-horizontal 
grid, or held like parts of a collage m shal¬ 
low framing boxes, those formal devices 
along with the shapes themselves (the jig- 
sawed edge of a plank recalling the side 
of a Braque guitar) allude to cubism Bui 
Nevelson’s work, although grounded in a 
cubist syntax, has very different aims It 
is addressed, above all. to mystery Uni¬ 
fied by the black paint, the thousands of 
objects that make up Mrs N's Palace shed 
their identity They do not become sinister 
—this is no mere haunted house—but 
they do become less knowable, withdrawn 
from recognition within the austere space 
of Nevelson's fiction 

When you step inside the “house, ” 
some parts of it are invisible, dark¬ 
ness laid into darkness As the eyes ad¬ 
just, so the forms gradually appear, and 
this gradual unfolding of complexity is 
very moving’ one is a long way from the 
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direct, all-at-once confrontation of most 
American sculpture There is no way of 
seeing Mrs N's Palace as a whole It dis¬ 
closes itself in time, and each passage of 
shapes is apt to erase and replace one's 
memory of its predecessor In short, it as¬ 
pires—to employ that gnomic phrase of 
Walter Pater's—toward the condition of 
music, the serial art par excellence 

Twentieth century art has been rich 
in didactic rooms, in which an aitist set 
forth to construct an exemplary environ¬ 
ment Lissitzky's Proun Room. Van Does- 
burg’s project for a university hall Schwit¬ 
ters' Merzbau, Kandinsky's music room, 
and so on Nevelson’s palace is of their 
company Yet Us motives are not didac¬ 
tic, they are closer to folk art to the "ideal 
palace" made from junk by the French 
postman Cheval from 1879 to 1911 or 
the Watts Towers built by Simon Rodia 
in Los Angeles Collection, repetition uni¬ 
fication these are the elements of Nev- 
clson’s poetic but wholly sculptural sen¬ 
sibility, and this time they have produced 
amaslcipicce Robert Hughes 


Art 



Portrait of a dead six-month-old fetus taken from a cow elephant that had been shot In Kenya 

"Concerned phologinpht -at a calculated aesthetn distance 


Epitaph on Film 

lmages of ruin in Africa 

44^Phe great elephant' Leonardo da i es with torn mackintosh skin, their bones ; 

I Vinci wiote, "ha^by nature qual- ! scattered, their tissues uvaged ate gio- i 
ities which rarely occur among men I tesque and pitiful I hey aie also perverse- . 
namely piobily, prudence, and the sense J ly elegant in the extreme a ballet of un- j 
of justice and of religious oliservance " j recognizable peifoimeis Muybndge's 
Later zoologists in Africa have noticed j Animal Locomotion in lull decay ' 

more human traits in Loxtrdonta afneana j Beard has in elfeu done foi the el- ' 
• long childhtxxls and close nucleai fam- | ephant what the painter Francis Bacon ! 
dies, high intelligence and a habit of | --by no coincidence, the two men aie I 


Usually that is imposed by the view (rorti 
i a light plane 'I he mosi effective images 
in his mortuary chapel to the elephant 
<an installation done wuh gloomy iheat- 
! rical zest by Designer Marvin Israeli aie 
! all taken from aIxwe I he huddled corps 


close blends - -did to the human luxJy but 
w ith the photographer s edge ofdocumen- 
tarv truth II is unhkelv lhai his images 
will save a single elephant In a preface 
to his hook the l.nd of tin Came lI)ou- 
bleday, 59 95i, whose new edition accom¬ 
panies the snow Beaid aigues thal the 
wild Africa of the 19th centuiy is finished 
anyway, and is already beyond the min¬ 
istrations of game policy It is too late to 
undo what has been done lo undei- 
stand this is to begin to lealize that we 
have eonqueied nothing at all 1 To the 
wild s disappeaiance Beaid s photos ap¬ 
pend a haunting ret/meuai - R.H. 


wrecking their cnvuonmenl and destroy¬ 
ing then own food supply The suicide 
ground of the retreating herds of African 
elephants has been, foi the past quarler- 
eentury, ihe Tsavo National Park m 
Kenya, a place ringed by political (and 
thus, from the elephants' point of view, ir¬ 
rational) boundaries This ' sanctified 
ghetto, ’ as a former director of game re¬ 
search in Tsavo bitterly describes it. was 
an unbroken stretch of umbrella forest 
only two generations ago Since then the 
elephants, condemned to death by over¬ 
crowding. have eaten much of the Tsavo 
down to bare laterite earth "Where they 
make a desert, they call it peace"—the an¬ 
cient Roman epigram is the epitaph to 
East Africa’s conservation policy 

For 20 years, the die-offs in this ver¬ 
itable Auschwitz of earth's largest quad¬ 
rupeds have been recorded by Peter 
Beard, an energetic and tough-minded 
American photographer who spends part 
of each year on his property near Nai¬ 
robi The results of his work are on view 
through Jan 22 at Manhattan's Interna¬ 
tional Center of Photography 

This is "concerned" photography, 
with a twist, for though no living pho¬ 
tographer is more obsessed with his sub- 
j tect than Beard, he works out the obses- 
; sion at a calculated aesthetic distance 
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— -Music 

Turning to the Classical Side 

Tis the season to be listening 


Beethoven: The Nine Symphonies (Berlin 
Philharmonic, Heibert von Karajan con- 
ductoi Deutsche Grammophon 8 LPs) 
His third recording of the Beethoven sym¬ 
phonies reaffirms the impression that Ka¬ 
rajan, 69, is a man surcharged with new 
energy, and ever more confident of his 
powers As one would expect from this 
conductor there is no ar bitrarv tamper mg 
with tempos, or other excesses marching 
under the banner of personal insight Ka¬ 
rajan accepts the boundary lines and then 
plays the game for all he is worth His /.;- 
oira, for example is a shade taster than 
before his hounh broader darker, more 
ruminative But what icallv sets this al¬ 
bum apart - from its ancestors and com¬ 
petitors alike -is its distinctive blend of 
youthful pizazz and seasoned know-how 

Mussorgsky: Boris Godunov I Bass Mart- 
ti Talvela, Tenor Nicolai Gedda Polish 
Radio National Symphony Otchcstra, 
Jer/y Semkow conductoi Angel, 4 L Psl 
At long last here is the Hons Godunov 
that Mussorgsky actually wrote I ot too 


many years the work was heard in the 
brilliant, often gaudy revision of Rimsky- 
Korsakov. who in the guise of correcting 
a friend's mistakes dispelled much of 
Mussorgsky's haunting, earthy musical 
originality This new recording measures 
up to both the music and the debt owed 
Mussorgsky Martti I alvcla is rich of 
voice I less a black bass than a walnut! 
and unforgettable for both the majesty 
and innei delmum he brings to the Oai 
Nicolai Gedda ahlv captures the manv 
moods and faces of Dmitri, from subtle 
schemer to fevered insuigcnl ( onductoi 
Jer/y Semkow marshals hrs fortes with 
skill, excitement and love for the work 

Verdi: li Trovatore (Soprano Joan Suth¬ 
erland. Me//o Marilyn Horne, lenor L u- 
ciano Pavarotti, Baritone lngvar Wixell, 
National Philharmonic Orchestra, I nn- 
don Opera Chorus Richard Bonyngecon¬ 
ductor, L ondon, 3 LPs) Having come onlv 
recently to the roles of L eonoi a and Man- 
rico. Sutherland and Pavarotti will un¬ 
doubtedly have additional things lo sav 



I about them in the future f or now, it can 
be said that this is a hello vine album of 
the first order Devotees of ihe Leontyne 
Price Placido Domingo set, or Pi ice 
Richard Pucker or es|iecially the old 
Zinka Milanov Jussi BjOrlmg classic - all 
! much more dramatically vivid— may 
| safely keep them on the shelf, however 

; Berlioz: L’Enfance du Christ (Mezzo Ja- 
, net Baker lenor L ric lappy. Baritone 
! I homas Allen, I ondon Symphony Or 
i cheslra Colin Davis conductor Philips 
■ 2 l Psl Just as he could loai thundeious 


Where shall we eat? Here. 

On the run or on the road, stop in when you see this restaurant. You’ll 
enjoy one of the best-tasting fast bites ever—whether you choose 
the world-famous Whopper hamburger sandwich, Yumbo" 
hot ham and cheese sandwich, Whaler' fish sandwich whatever. And 
what’s more, any burger you choose at Burger King has 100% pure 
beef. Discover for yourself why more and more people are making 
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ly in the Te Deuni. so Berlioz could 
write with reverent calm in this exqui¬ 
site tapestry on the eaily events in Jesus' 
life The music is kepi deliberately sim¬ 
ple by a chamberistic use of ihe oi- 
chestia and frequent resort to medieval 
modes and other archaic devices Yet 
how fresh urgent and devoted the ic- 
sult. notably in the central section- - The 
/•liylit into Hyrpt Continuing his pio¬ 
neering Berlioz cycle Colin Davis 
achieves one of his grandest accomplish¬ 
ments on disc 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C rC on- 

eerlgebouw Orchestra Amsterdam Ber¬ 
nard Haitink conductor Philips) 1 ra- 
dition once had it that Schubert was a 
songwnter incapable of masleiing the 
complications of a symphony I'hnn mg 
differently loscanini was Ihe hist to 
give this epic woik back its muscle and 
might Now Haitink conducts a perfoi 
mancc that is paitly because of his 
scrupulous adherence to the composer s 
wishes a match lot Toscaninis mtei- 
prelalive standaid -V giacelul ounce of 
iclaxation adorns Haitinks leading like 
a bead lie smile 

The Stokowski String Sound: Vaughan 
Williams' Fantasia on a Theme by Tal¬ 
lis; Dvorak's Serenade for Strings in E, 

Op. 22 (Royal Philhaimonic Orcheslia 
1 eopold Stokowski condiicloi Desman 
I his album includes Stokowski s hist ic- 
cordmg evei of the Dvoink Sen-nude 
and is a notable fillip to the conductors 
vast reeoided legacy the playing has a 
clean burnished glow totally devoid of 
the lush fat sound Stokowski once fa 
voic'd The petfoimanses gam bv the 
wondiouslv quiet sui laces done toi Dcs- 
mar by 1 eldec Would that the avciage 
Amerlean l P wei e as good 

Mozart: Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, 
K.581; Quartet for Oboe and Strings, 
K.370 (Claimelisl Cieivase de Peyer 
Oboist l othar Koch Amadeus Quarlet 
Deutsche Cnammophon) Sunshine is the 
gift Mozai t gave us m his mellifluous < Itu - 
inet Quintet and his jaunty Oboe Quin¬ 
tet Intimacy is something else again 
The listener nevei gels close to the com¬ 
poser in these works, as he does, say m 
the poignant Stnny Quintet in ll-mtnoi 
No mailer Ihe distant glow is lile-sus- 
laimng enough 1 he performances by Do 
Peyer Koch and the Amadeus aic radiant 
- and unsurpassed on disc 

Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet; Fran¬ 
cesca da Rimini t Philadelphia Oichcstra, 
.ugene Ormandy conductor RCA) The 
'verudtng vntue of these perfoi mances 
v that Ormandy, now 78 never fotces 
is hand He simply lets his vutuoso 
tchesira be itself which in this case 
more than enough RCA responds to 
II this with perhaps the sturdiest, 
learest sound it has achieved recently 
i Philadelphia 


! Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in A 
| (“Italian”); Schumann: Symphony No. 4 
j in D-minor (New Philharmoma Oiches- 
j tia. Riccaido Mull cc'iiduclor Angel) It 
i is haul to go wiong with the joyously cai- 
i bonated Itu him ' and Mull does not 
, The Schumann D-minot is anolhei mat- 
1 lei Its quasifantasia stiucture poses 
immense pioblems of iiiclgmerit foi the 
1 conductoi The score is a no man s land 
1 of shifting tempos high-risk transitions 
i and questionable mstuimcnial balances 
| Mull soars over all the hurdles with a 
i greater ease and sense of inevitability 
! than anyone since the old monautal ver¬ 
sions of Guido t antclli and Wilhelm 
i urlwanglci I his is mipicssive woik hy 
; one of i uiopes busiest young maestios 
who is also the Philadelphia Oichestias 
principal guest conductoi and if theie 
is such a thing i-Ugene Ormandy s hur 
appaient 


Schumann: Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 I Pia¬ 
nist 1 azai Berman Columbia Melodiyal 
Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 3 (Pi 



amst 1 azai Berman London Svmphony 
Oichesiia C landio \bhado conductoi 
C olumbiai Liszt: Annies de P^lerinage 
(Pianist 1 azai Berm.in Deutsche Ciiam- 
mophon I I Ps) Moie product to bor- 
i low the iccoid-coinpany jaigon fiom the 
1 pianist who buisi ou 1 ol Russia two seats 
ago and has been a one-man indusliy ever 
since The less said about Berman s Sehu- 
i maim the better he simply does not led 
| the music No problems with the Radi 
manmoll Hue is the tabled Ber man tech¬ 
nique opuatmg with all its power speed 
I and subilety and calling to mind classic 
. interpielatrons by Horowitz and of 
; course the compose) himself 1 he final 
album . tnnee\ de Peleiinuye (Years of 
'• Pilgnmagei ought to stand hy itself foi 
1 years It is a wondrously assorted an- 
i thology of piano pieces many of which 
; were conceived dunng four yeais of wan- 
■ dcring through Switzerland and Italy 
I I 10 m the revolutionary trumpet calls 
| ol the opening Cliapelle de Cm din nine 
i le/l to the exquisite mysteries of the Son- 
etto 104 del Petturia, Berman levels in 
some of the most poetic landscapes know n 
to the piano — William Bender 
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The Sexes 

Hite-ing Back 

Men indeed have more than 
one thing in mind 

L ike many men New York Psychiatrist 
Anthony Pietropinto. 39, was appalled 
by last year's bestselling sex survey of 
women, The Hue Repot 1 Says he "i 
thought it was anti-mule and pro¬ 
homosexual ' Author Sheie Hite is indeed 
open to that charge Her book depicts men 
as selfishly concerned with their own sex¬ 
ual pleasure, attacks sexual intercourse 
foi insiiluuonahzmg out" women s 
needs, urges men to give up orgasms al¬ 
together, and suggests that women who 
reject lesbian love are selling out to the 
male oppressors Pietiopinlo's response a 
quickie sex survey on men, intended both 
to rebut Hite s book on women and pre¬ 
empt her sequel on men, due next spring 
Like Hite, Ptelropinio finds what he was 
looking for Hevond the Male Mvtii. co-au¬ 
thored with his agent Jacqueline Sirnen- 
auet reports apixucntly without tongue 
in cheek that men aie sensitive crea¬ 
tures, intensely concerned with female or¬ 
gasms, less interested in sexual pleasure 
than in love and companionship Says he 
"I think this explodes the picture of men 
as satyrs who have no feelings and don't 
care about women ' 

Pietropinto is head of the mental 
health piogram at Brooklyn s 1 utheran 
Medical Center lie and Simenauer. who 
syndicates psychiatric articles drew up 
a 40-part questionnaire last January and 
turned it over to C rosslcy Surveys Inc , 
an opinion research him C'rossley s re¬ 
searchers around the country got an¬ 
swers from 4,066 men selected to rep- 



Its a whole 
to advertise 



The new Foitune ist nmmji in 
Januarv and it's not onl\ a whole new 
wav to Mi at business 

it's a whole new wav Uuulurliv 
to business 

It will t urn on Fortum s 1 1atIi 
lionnl strengths dcptli, -,1 opt, jutlii 
ment, leliabilitv, e\li«uisti\e l.ut lindmji 
I kit it will move witb tin indent \ ol 
todav’s business 

The new hoitutu is a lortmuhtlv 
But noiiift I tom out e a month to evei v 
two weeks m onh out ol mam t h.mjies 

A new look. 

Out new jiiaphu look is going to maki 


I'oitune e\t n handsomei than it is now 
l h( new i(i time Foi tune w ill lx 
Iasi 1 1 Hnghtfi Mote leatl.iblt \ud 
mole iiselul than ev< i 

1 his is an unit lit maga/mr one 
tli.il demand-. to bt it at) and put to woik 
now 

I lie Fortum uudieiKc will be see 
mg and leading \mn ads iiiunttli.iteh, 
just as siKin as the maga/me airives 

Quicker reflexes. 

1 'ment v * Om nt w etliloi lal t lo-,iug is 
just a lew davsbeloit delivcn That 
means we II be able to stav <>tt top til 
1, 1 st bieaking events 


No, were not out lo ie|xirt the 
news Wh.it the new Ibitune will do l 
hi mg its i txil t leai ieastmetl analvsis 
and judgment to beat on the meamm 1 
oniiouui events How will lhe\ alleit 
our le.ideisand then business mlcies' 
We intend to answer that (|uestuui Ivu 
than an> othei publication 

Yes, this is a take a< lion em non 
ment tin voui advertising to tht even 
live mat ket a lead it now, do it now 
environment 

Faster closings. 

Adveitisinji. too, will move lastet m 11 ■ 
new Fortune In tact, out new i losing 




new way 

to business 


dales for .ids will lx- as fast ,ts most 
weeklies 

The official i lose foi lull run ads 
is only lout wecksbeloie d< liven, lot 
icgional and demographic editions, it’s 
lust five weeks And that got s lot both 
I .>111 tokit and lilac k and white ads 

More flexibility. 

so aiKi rtisets i an tiiin on a dum and 
dill re.u It I'oitunes uninali lied audietu e 
lit dei ision makeis 

Aon t an tes|xind (jini'klv to s|ie 
i l.tl selling op|x>t (unities You < an make 
last minute ’ dei lsions to advertise 
And with mote than twtie as 
mam issues, tin new Fortune makes it 
|H>ssible lot sou to ioni enliate ads in 
[H'.ik si limn ik'ihkIs 

Frequency discounts? 
Great. 

\ 1*1 1 turn Fortum gives an advertiser 
mote i ham es to i apilalt/e on out Ire 
quern y disc omits 

And when sou i omhine these sub¬ 
stantial frequency savings ssith Foitune’s 
lnaugui.il Space Credit Flan, you could 
u (nails l>. spending less foi your 197.S 
Fortune campaign than you did for the 
sime numlier ot ads in 1977 

Obviously, the biggest winners 
ue .rdycitisers who inn lull programs, 
m-cnuse Fortune’s cost el tic lenc v 
unproyes as the iioquoni y increases 

The Inaugural Space 
Credit Plan. 

Is simple Adsertise in am or all of the 
li st six issues of the new Fortune and 
ou get a tug bonus 

You'll (‘arn a 20 percent space 
t edit that can be applied to the cost of 
uiv nils you run alter the first quarter 
Here’s an example 'lake a ld-mser- 
lon ptogram of full page, black-and 
> lute ads If vou run on an euTV-other- 
ssue schedule starting January 10, your 


Itrst three ails-Jaiiuun Hi, February Id, 
March 1.5 would each earn out 20 |xt- 
cent space credit 

Or liellet yet, plan live ol the 1 ! 
ads m (list -quaitci issues and vou buy 
the sc hcdule at $0, >10 less than the c ost 
ot the sime spaic at 107< tales $11! Old 
vs WAO.FiO Fitliei way,all insertions 
eatn the 1 Mime tale 

Smaller but bigger. 

K.u h issue ol the new Fortune will lie 
less weighty Moie ]xtriable Kasier to 
lead on planes and trams or lot that 
matter, in lied 

But overall time will Ik- more 
than twice as mam stones m a year's 
worth ot Fortune In 2<> issues That's 
one reason our editorial stall is nu reas 
mg by nearly a thud 

Were making this added reading 
more readable, 1(H) Oneway is by 
bringing ncyy variety to the length ol 
ar tic les 

A new story mix. 

Even issue will contain some "classii' 
Fortune stones ol the length and si ope 
that have Iroen standaid iaie But they'll 
lx-aiiompanii'd hv seveial shoitei at ti¬ 
ck's m the l.oOO- to 2,000 word range 

So the average stoi v length conus 
down Fortune's mtormalion heconu s 
more au essible and through the book 
reading g(x*s up 

More editorial coverage. 

We're adding more coverage of market 
mg, merchandising, investing, econom¬ 
ies More new ideas in sc ii-nce and 
technology, public polic y More spot¬ 
lights on people getting to the top or just 
getting started More outside voices with 
provex ative opinions 

And, of course, Fortune’s regular 
features will continue Business 
Roundup, Personal Investing, Business 
men in the News, Keeping I ip, On Your 
Own Time, Bed & Board 

The mix of business and "life 


style” stones means a i ompalihle edilo 
rial environment tor both business and 
consumer advertising 

Biggest-ever circulation. 

No wonder our cm illation is jumping 
with the first loilniglitK issue ol Fortune 
To <>10,000 the biggest m 
oui hislor y 

'Hu re’s going to be more meat 
and moie pat e bom i ovei toioyei m the* 
new Fortune In tai t, vye intend to lx-tire 
most inlormatiyc, useful, enjoyable 
niyilmg Imsmess magazine m tile world 
As yve said Ix-loie, the neyy 
Fortune will lx* a yvlinle new yyav to look 
at business and to acker tise to business 
Out aim is modest We simply 
yyant to be tin only Intel national Imsi 
ness maga/iiK tiny leader or ad\t rtiser 
will eyer need 

Need more advertising mini illation' 
Contact in 1 ()KA O, I lnovvo Ilovv, Japan 
Advertising Dim loi Time iN File Build 
mg !(> (fhlem.u In, 2chome Chnoda ku. 
lokvo 100 |.ip,m, (0 ’>) '’70 (>(>11, lelex 
''22 in In 11( )N(> K( )N'(>. Martin Chin li, 
Martin C Inn b Assix l.itc -< lad Earn 
C. luing Buildiitg, At Jatte Road Hong 
Kong, r > '7 !.~>2 >-(>, lelex 7NM1 





ShereHIte, author of The Hite Report 

W'as the hook anti-male''' 


resent a cross section of American males 

Among the findings 

► More than one-third of all men believed 
that love is the most important thing in 
life, and another 30' 1 said love made se\ 
better or was essential for good sex 

► Physical beauty m women is ‘irrelevant 
to most men " Men's first priority in wom¬ 
en is self-confidence 

► Most men prefer active, aggressive sex¬ 
ual partners f emale passivity is the most 
common male complaint about sex 

► Four out of five men try to delay their 
orgasms as long as possible Only 150 
make no effort to do so Ninety-eight per¬ 
cent said it is important for their sexual 
partners to reach orgasm 

► Half the men reported cheating on a 
wife or lover at least once The younger 
the man the more likely he is to stiay 

► Men's pieference foi performing oral 
sex on women is growing About KG'I of 
men engage in the practice, and of that 
total, only 3 r ; find it "boring or unpleas¬ 
ant " In answer to the question “What 
would you like to do more often''” the 
top two male choices were different sex¬ 
ual positions, and oral sex. which the au¬ 
thors call “the most rapidly growing turn¬ 
on in America " 

Of married men, 48' '< say their wives 
always or nearly always reach oigasm, a 
figure only slightly higher than the 45 f ' ( 
reported by Kinsey in 1948 The lack of 
a significant rise in the female otgasmic 
rate puzzles Pietropinto and Simenauer, 
who note that the majority of Kinsey’s 
men reached oigasm within two minutes, 
while most males now purposely prolong 
intercourse “The improvement in female 
orgasmic response ” they conclude, "has 
not kept pace with the increased dura¬ 
tion of the sex act and men's increasing in¬ 
terest in bringing pai tners to orgasm " 

One-third of men still want to marry 
a virgin Most men approve of premar¬ 
ital intercourse for women - - but not too 
much Say the authors “There exists in 


their minds a vague point where the wom¬ 
an crosses the line from respectability into 
whoredom" According to Pietropinto, 
men think women should engage in sex 
only when there is some degree of com¬ 
mitment or affection “They don't ap¬ 
prove of recreational sex for women," he 
says “Nevei have, never will ’’ 

One surprising finding was the strong 
male preference for marriage Eighty-five 
percent of unmai ried men said they would 
eventually marry, and 70'’ of all men said 
marriage was the ideal form of sex life 
(50'; picked marriage with fidelity, 20 r > 
chose marriage with outside sexual activ¬ 
ity) Only 10'’;' picked unmairied cohab¬ 
itation as ideal, indicating, say the au¬ 
thors, that living together is little more 
than a halfway house for men who will 
eventually marry 

The authois note, with some degree 
of wondei, that a striking pattern emerged 
during the interviews “We ask a ques¬ 
tion about sex and get answers that dis¬ 
cuss the need to change, to develop, to 
build and grow, from men who do not 
want to confront this life task alone " 

In the course of the book, they man¬ 
age to attack Shere Hite some 20 times, 
most vehemently foi her conclusion that 
men have an "almost hysterical fixation 
on intercourse and oigasm ' Not so, say 
the authors "The overwhelming majority 
of men do care very much about a wom¬ 
an’s sexual satisfaction," they write “The 
notion that men want only to penetrate, 
thrust, and ejaculate is outdated, if, in¬ 
deed, it was ever true ’ ■ 

Lesbian Gulls 

Female birds nest together 


the normal number of eggs The female 
pairs—some 10'"; of the population—pro¬ 
duce both sterile eggs and eggs fertilized 
by a visiting male “We were absolutely 
astounded," said George Hunt, 35, a bi¬ 
ologist at the University of California at 
Irvine "This sort of thing has not been 
found before and was clearly not what 
we anticipated 

Hunt and his wife Molly, 32, who is 
also his co-researcher, studied 1,200 pairs 
of the gulls for five years on Santa Bar¬ 
bara Island, an uninhabited rock about 
40 miles from Los Angeles Seven of eight 
female pairs that were trapped and 
marked by the researchers in 1975 were 
still togelhei in 1976 In all of these pairs, 
one of the females adopted some male 
courtship and territorial behavior In , 
three cases, a female attempted to mount , 
and copulate with her female mate 

The Hunts are not sure why the phe¬ 
nomenon arose and with other research- 1 
ers. arc currently examining gull hor- , 
mones for a possible answer But the likely i 
explanation is simply a shortage of males , 
If a female cannot attract a permanent 
mate, but can manage to become impreg- , 
naled by a mated male it makes sense to 
move in with another female who can 
share duties of protecting and feeding the 
young Such behavior says George Hunt, 
‘would increase the probabilities of rais- ■ 
ing the young fiom /eio to about 10'J ’ 
So far the Hunts have "tentative prelim¬ 
inary evidence" of a male shortage among 
the birds, but not enough to explain why 1 
Western gulls are the only known wild , 
birds to produce homosexual ncslers ■ 

A Gluteal 
Maximalist 


W 'hen birds lay more eggs than nor¬ 
mal, it is usually a sign that some¬ 
thing dramatic is happening to the flock 
While investigating that phenomenon 
among Western seagulls on a California 
island, two researchers made a startling 
discovery most of the apparent egg over¬ 
production was the result of homosexual 
pairings of female birds, each producing 



Watjtern seagulls In California 


Homosexual pairings on the rocks 


Hands offfannies 

T he defendant called it a bum rap Yes 
he had fondled the buttock sofa wom¬ 
an, without her consent on a rush-hour 
New York subway car But no, it could 
not be considered sexual abuse His ar¬ 
gument stale legal precedent on sexual 
abuse lists “breast" and “genital areas" 
as private parts, but excludes the buttocks 
Now Manhattan Criminal Court 
Judge Benjamin Altman has delivered the 
bottom line He has ruled that the but¬ 
tocks can henceforth be considered pri¬ 
vate paits in New York State, and that 
fanny fondling is indeed sexual abuse 
Said the judge “If the alleged occurrence 
had in fact taken place in an aiea where , 
the social mores condone the unconsenled ' 
touching or pinching of the buttocks (ru- , 
moi has it that Italy may be such an area), . 
perhaps the defendant's position could be 1 
sustained However, here the touching of i 
a woman’s buttocks without her consent 
is not treated so cavalierly as in some en¬ 
virons " Though the defendant has not yet 
been sentenced, he faces a fine and up to 1 
three months m jail ■ 
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?isk for Peace 

a the Editor's 

I've watched numerous world leaders 
ake risks that might lead their countries 
o war Now Egypt's President Sadat 
.eems willing to assume equal risks for 
ieace [Nov 281 His act of courage is a 
deeply moving moment in history 

Kaien R Brown 
hew Concord, Ohio 

The child s game of pretend is over 
\ major Arab leader has had the cour¬ 
age to publicly accept what is Israel ex¬ 
ists The rays of peace peak through a 
stormy sky Why has it taken so long'* 

Barry Haft 
Sew York City 

Sadat's visit to Jerusalem bungs to 
mind the late David Ben-Gui ion’s famous 


B® Bsssi 



saying In Israel in order to be a realist, 
you must believe in miracles 

Ha ns L Hennann 
Riverside. R / 

The gratitude and blessings of all peo¬ 
ples of good will on both sides of Sue/ be 
upon Anwar Sadat The actively applied 
good intentions of Israelis and Egyptians 
will ease and speed further steps toward 
a just and lasting peace Shalom, from 
Jerusalem 

(Mrs ) Raissa Moore-Sou bbough 
Jerusalem 

Sadat's visit is so out of character that 
i simplistic explanation of a sudden over¬ 
whelming desire for peace with Israel 
nust be dismissed as naive 

This visitation was hatched with 
Washington in mind, it was planned to 
eature a scenario of State Department 
spokesmen again castigating Israel as m- 
ransigent in refusing to evacuate "occu¬ 
pied Arab territory " There will also be 
attempts to set up American Jewry 
igainst the ungrateful and obstinate Is- 
aeli government 


Letters 

No good can ever come until Wash¬ 
ington supports Israel, instead of the 
Arabs and the so-called Palestinians, on 
the territorial issues 

Yehoihua Feingold 
Johannesburg 

As a Palestinian, I have always sup¬ 
ported stern measures by the Arabs 
against Israel refusing to believe that the 
Zionist state would ever return anything 
l strongly support Sadat's peace ini¬ 
tiative. howevet, and 1 oppose the re¬ 
sponse that has come from the Arab 
world No Arab leadei has ever expressed 
support for the Palestinians or a desire 
for peace as genuinely as has Sadat In¬ 
stead. I seriously question Syita's, Iraq's, 
and Libya s motives behind their so-called 
support of the Palestinians 

I believe that the American people 
will have to put pressure on Begin s gov¬ 
ernment if leaders like Sadat can contin¬ 
ue in the direction of peace 

Ra i rnond G Hanama 
Burbank. HI 


Milk and Honey 

I discovered New Zealand [Nov 211 
four years ago by way of the Fulbught 
Foundation awaid program fiom Amer¬ 
ica I am now the pioud owner of 160 Jer¬ 
sey dairy cows New Zealand is truly a 
“land of milk and honey " I found the 
milk and a honey 

Alan D Henning 
Matamala. S Z 

Not wishing to comment on the mer¬ 
its of either major political party, as I feel 
neither has the answer, I would simply 
like to point out that Pume Ministei Mul- 
doon—and his National Party— has 
changed from the hope in strength figure 
of the 1977 general election to ihe pug¬ 
nacious failure of 1977 who justifies his 
every action by the absurd maxim that 
he is but one of the 3 million "average 
blokes” that populate this "paradise 

I wish also to say that I will be voting 
Labor in 1978 because although I see both 
parties as incompetent. 1 will support "in¬ 
competence with a human face ” 

Tim Giles 
H 'ellinglon S Z 

Good on you You have rightly ap¬ 
preciated the greatness of Our Man Mul- 
doon It would have helped him, though, 
if you had spelled out the advantages of 
our cheaper food products Our beef about 
market access is not bull 

J Murray Rose 
Waitahuna, S Z 

Prostitution Solutions 

I take issue with your statement, 
“There is no simple answer or ready rem¬ 
edies to the problem of ‘Youth for Sale 
on the Streets' " [Nov 281 There is in 
fact an obvious solution eliminate the 


market Not once did you mention those 
who pay for the services of these teens 
Without their lust there would be no Ma¬ 
fia involvement, no pimps, no juvenile 
piosututes The sick clods who are de¬ 
grading these young people need to be 
strung up by their thumbs' 

1 Mrs ) Karin Cinch 
Independence, Mo 

There is an answer to teen-age pros¬ 
titution, or prostitution in general legal- 
i/ation Cities that allow it can control it 
and confine it to one area Where there 
is a regulated red light" district, there is 
no coercion of the women, no need for 
pimps, no procurement on the streets The 
money goes to the workers and the city 
treasuier instead of to the underworld and 
payoffs to local politicians 

Dot i s Brook i 
Spokane Wash 

More Nominations 

My nomination for Men of the Year 
the anliterrorist commandos 

Dagnija Neimanis 
Lausanne. Switzerland 

Seattle Slew 

William E Carsley 
Chicago 

The recently departed great enter¬ 
tainers Groucho Marx, Bing Crosby, Guy 
Lombardo and Elvis Piesley 

Rov L Eskow 
Bethesda, Md 

Baltha/ar Johannes Vorster He has 
demonstrated 100 r l ability to administer 
a multiracial society 

R Edgar Mood 
Camp Hill Pa 

Waltei C ronkite 

Tom Lind | 
Hobe Sound. Fla 

Spain’s Premier Adolto Suarez for 
Man of the Year Suarez has saved our 
great country 

Cecilio Paniagua 
Madrid 

G Gordon Liddy that indomitable 
Watergate spirit Dedicated to duty as he 
saw it. Liddy refused any offer of clem¬ 
ency, sought no pardon discussed no deal 
He steadfastly refused to cower, or con¬ 
fess a guilt he never felt 

Hugh M Patterson 
Houston 

Ilisobvious Co-Men ofthe Year must 
be Menachem Begin and Anwar Sadat 

John E Sullivan 
River Forest, III 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time A Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohlemachi, Chiyodaku. 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI AGNELLI 
HILMAR REKSTEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 


I'lent y, if that magazine happens to ix' FORTUNE 

Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, 
it.s concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly 
international 

'lake Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men 
who run the American-based CopjxTweld Corp pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron’s take-over 
tender offer And whv today they’re delighted with their 
French connection 

Or the ease of Kenji Osano An army truck driver 
during World War II, he was quick to realize—and profit 
from-Hawaii's resort jxitential He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enterprise in Italy-and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time--as scxaal and political struggles 
engulf his country 

FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, I Iiimar Reksten, bn >ke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overnight than anyone m the history of the business 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a not worth of 
near zero to over $■!()() million in just three yean and earned 
himself the title "Young King Coal" You’d have seen how 
Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom m Southeast Asia And you’d 
have had a kxik at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 
Adnan Khashoggi 

Every month in FORTUNE, you'll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention Our 
Editors do your homework tor you Researching the facts 
and the figures, the jxiwer plays and the calculated risks 

It’s fascinating reading. And vou’ll find it onlv m 
FORTUNE 


For further information write FORTUNE c/o Time- 
Life International (Nederland) B V, Ottho Heldringslraat 
5, Amsterdam 1018, The Nethei lands. 


Nobody takes you to the top like FORTUNE Magazine. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

R ousseaus definition of happiness a good hank account, a g.xsJ cook and 

a good digestion"—would draw no aigumcnt fiom the Uio of chefs, am¬ 
ateur and pio in the accompanying phoiogiaph The one in the spoils coat is 
George Lang, New York-based chef aulhoi and international restaurateui 
Lang's short list of fasorite books on cooking is a part of this week scovei stoi) 
on the glowing U S love affair wnh the kitchen I he pan in the chefs hats 
with Lang in his Manhattan kitchen are T 1 M 1 's Michael Demaiesl. who wrote 
the story, and Rosemarie Tauns Zadikov who assisted with ihe repenting 
Tauris. who was brought up in Get many and the U S ,isa passionate cook 
of I rcnch dishes Demaresi also admits to being ' at home on the range, as he 
puls it “When I was growing up " he says ‘ we had a succession of listless, 
weary old ladies performing 
kitchen chotes so I learned to 
cook almost in self-defense ‘ 

He learned so well, in fact, 
that at the age of eleven he 
entered a newspaper tecipe 
contest ‘ ( iX'kmg was con¬ 
sidered a sissy art back then 
he recalls 1 didn t want my 
fi tends to find out that I 
cooked, so 1 enteted the rec¬ 
ipes under the name of Miss 
Minnie Demaiest ’ Minnie’s 
recipes won several awards 
and Demaresi has continued 
with his delensivc cooking 
L ike any active chef. Demur¬ 
est keeps several pots boiling Tauris, Lang and Demarrst with home-cooked meal 
at once, and that goes for his 

writing loo With repotting from Georgia Harbison he confected the three- 
page slots on Manhattan's new L iticorp C entet in the L nsironmeni section 
Many of the coriespondenls w ho woi ked on the honie-cKiking storv m- 
teisiewmg chefs and connoisseuis attending cooking classes and sampling 
dishes - are also adept in the kitchen But some found their assignment haz¬ 
ardous Midw'est Correspondent Buiry Hillenbiand who attended a ctv>k- 
ofT' in [ vanslon. 111 that featured eight pheasants prepared in four different 
styles, says he is now “hard into an effort to offset the damage I m dieting ' 
New Voik ( oirespondenl Mary t room who canceled a vacation do attend a 
cooking film m Fiance) in Older to work on the story visited live cooking 
schools in live days Says she It was altei this that I icali/ed the demanding 
discipline iei)ui?ed to be a food critic the ait of lasting • and pushing away 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 42 Americans are suddenly entranced by 
the process of preparing exotic foreign dishes America’s “taste 
buds have become ver> cultivated," says a french-bom ics- 
i taurateur Fish prepared in a variety of ways has become per¬ 
haps the most popular gourmet dish at the moment In-homc 
chefs are also learning how to prepare Indian, Japanese and Chi¬ 
nese dishes with special emphasis on S/echuan and Hunan cook¬ 
ing Helping the gourmet trend is the growing popularity of 
food processors, which at prices that range from $50 to ovei 
$400, chop, mince and puree meals vegetables and other in¬ 
gredients in a matter of seconds Cooking schools aie booming, 
and new cookbooks seem to sell almost as rapidly as they are 
1 published Men are moving into the kitchen with growing ea¬ 
gerness As one merrily puts it ‘ The act of cooking is like the 
act of making lose You have to pamper the food, you must 
have tender feelings for it, you must have the tight touch to 
1 turn it intoa beautiful thing 

WORLD: p. 6 E.gypt s President Anwar Sadat broke diplomatic- 
relations with five Arab slates in a reply to biting criticism of him 
at an Arab summit held in Tripoli Annoyed by Soviet criticism 
; of his diplomatic maneuvers, he closed down a number of Soviet 
i consulates and cultural offices As Egypt prepared for face-lo- 
I face negotiations with Isiael near Cairo this week, an Egyptian 
I diplomat explained Sadat s strategy to Timi' s Wilton Wynn Sa- 
[ dat plans .o develop an overall peace plan for the Middle East 
j through direct negotiations with the Israelis Other Arab nations 
, will then be urged to accept the peace plan in separate negoti¬ 
ations with Israel A US poll commissioned by El Ml showed 
! broad support foi Sadat and Israel among Amei leans About 
] 40'"r of those interviewed said their attitude toward Egypt had 
, improved since Sadat's visit to Jerusalem 
p. 13 South Africa’s second tribal homeland was officially re 
born last week, as the "republic’ of BophuthaTswana came into 
being South Africa plans to develop nine predominantly black 
slates, while resciving a tenth for the nation’s 4 3 million whites 
BophuthaTswana, which consists of seven patches of territory, is 
a geographically awkwaid entity, but it has considerable eco¬ 
nomic potential At present it accounts for two-thirds of the total 
platinum production in the Western world and it is also uch in 
asbestos, granite, vanadium, chromium and manganese 
p. 14 Jean-Bddei Bokassa crowned himself Emperor of the Cen¬ 
tral African Empire (formerly Republic) in a garish ceremony 
that the dictator had engineered himself Bokassa, whose ways 
can be as crude and as self-centered as those of Uganda's Idi 
Amin spent about $20 million on the extravagan/a. including 
$2 million for his gold and diamond ctown A onetime soldier 
in the French colonial army, Bokassa served at the pivotal bat¬ 
tle of Dien Bten Phu in 1954 He was later named commandei 
' of the army of the Central African Republic, and he became 


the countiy’s rulci twelve years ago when he siaged a coup ovei- 

throwing his cousin the nation's hist Piesidcnt 

p. 16 Aftei an election campaign that overflowed with polit 

■ ical cynicism. Prime Mmisiei Malcolm 1 tasei s l iberal-Na- 
tional C ountry Party retained a big niaioi ily in Austialia s House 
of Repiesenlatives Unemployment which last week stood at 
5 was a majoi issue in the campaign Gough Whulam c\- 

■ ploited the concern by pionusing a E 1 S $550 million public 
! spending piogram Eraset stic-ssed the income tax cut sched¬ 
uled to take effect next I cbiuaiy 

p. 17 Forty-nine countriesoi legions vveie lepiesentcd when the 
! Silver Anniversary Win Id C up and International Tiophy (.mil 
Championship got underway al Manila sWack Wack Golf and 
C ounliy C lub The tournament differed fiom many other inlei- 
nalional spoiling events in that politics ncvei became an issue 
I he paiticipanis included South Africa, 1 ihya, Isiael and Tai¬ 
wan As one Moroccan team member put it All I m thinking 
, about is backswing fronlsvving and follow-through 

ESSAY: p. 10 The tenoiism that has afflicted West Germans 
seems an anomaly in view of ihe country s stable and demixial- 
i ic political system circumstances and gcneious social progiams 

■ Nonetheless T imi I ssavisi Lance Morrow writes Ihccounliy s 
success may in pari be one of the roots of the leninism Somc- 

: thing in the very robustness of Gemiunv s economy seemed to 
the tenoristsand then svmpathi/ers profoundly obscene 

ENVIRONMENT: p. 30 Cilicoip the huge American bank 
; holding company, has ofiencd an impressive new skysciaper in 
. New York City that instantly became a sinking new peak on 
1 the city’s spectacular skyline The 59-stoiv building stands on 
four huge suits, each ten stones high, and is topped by a unique 
wedge-shaped tool’ that may eventually be used to supply the 
structure with soldi energy Ihe building is placed by a sunken 
pla/a that includes bH 000 sq ft of retail space A beautiful 
1 church with movable pews and allai is pail ol the complex 
[ Through a variety of conseivaiion measures the building will 

j use 42'i lessenergy than a compaiable high use 

1 

j ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 35 The US economy should 
i grow by about 4 6'r next year, accoiding to the T imi Boaid of 
j Economists, which held its seat-end meeting in New York Lily 
! last week Members of the board, comiosed of some of Amei- 
j ica’s leading economists, predict only a slight decline lot 197* 
j in Americas high unemployment late which was 6 9') in No- 
I vember Board members are worned bv gathering forces that 
may cause an metease in inflationary pressures that may well 
carry over into 1979 T wo important factors likely to contribute 
to inflation are higher wages and more expensive imports re- 
I suiting from the declining value of the dollar 
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Rushing Toward Cairo 

Anger, worry and a maelstrom of moves and countermoves 

H e was certainly a man possessed, die fast that is scheduled to begin at the events that weie outpacing him’ I will 
but exactly what was he possessed Mena House hotel neat ( aito this week never how except beloie Ihc people ol 
by* In seeking ro bleak the Mid- ()i iginallv, Sadat had envisioned the gath- Lgy pi " he told a cheer mg throng of about 
die £ ast peace impasse 1 gypl s ei mg as a meeting giound wheie all in- 2 million in downtown < airo ‘ and I will 
President Anwar Sadat had stirred up a leiested paities would settle at least some never kneel except before God " The 
maelstrom of diplomatic moves and conn of the procedural pioblems blocking a crowd roared its approval as Sadat dis- 
tei moves and last week he remained at full-scale Geneva confidence But at missed the reactionists as ‘owarfs ’ and 
the centei of the turbulence In I ripoh week's end the probability was that the promised to press on for a just solution of 
the anti Sadat Aiab states voted to C airo meeting would be attended only by the Palestinian problem despite the arl- 
free/e ’ then diplomatic and political ic- £" gypl and Isiuel with the li S and the ing minds of some of the Palestinians " Sa- 
lations with £ gypl Sadat reacted icily by United Nations on hand as observers dat's trip to Jeiusalem last month may 

making a full diplomatic break with Syr Was Sadat out of control, or was he have shattered Arab unity but theic was 

la Iraq, Libya Algei la and South Yemen acting fast and boldly to take charge of no mistaking the enthusiasm of his own 
His decision produced a schism as deep 
as any in the 32-year history of the Arab 
1 eague Also responding to the constant 
c r itic ism of his initiatives by Moscow. Sa¬ 
dat summarily closed down a numbei of 
Soviet consulates and cultural othecs 
1 hat reduced the ( ommumst presence in 
1 gypl to its lowest level since the days of 
King £ aiouk 

Uneasy ai the rapid pace of seeming¬ 
ly uncontrollable events President Car¬ 
ter dispatched Secretary of State Cvrus 
Vance to the Middle £ ast lor the third 
time in ten months to use whatevei in¬ 
fluence he might have to bring the feud 
mg Arabs together One of Vance's mam 
goals was to help pi op up Sadat's plan 
foi a pre-Geneva conference on the Mid- 
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people SADAT, GOD IS WITH YOU. WE ARI 
WITH YOU, read the banners. He has 
never been more popular at home It is es¬ 
timated that 85 r/ r of his people support | 
him and, more important, Egypt's mil- j 
itary leaders back him too i 

But every step Sadat takes is peril- ] 
ous In his sudden break with the radical 
states, he underscored the fact that he did ; 
not intend to be deietred by their oppo- , 
sition—or by that of the Soviets Indeed 1 
he has set the stage foi substantial talks 
with the Israelis, freeing himself to pro- ; 
ceed on his own to negotiate an oveiall i 
settlement which if all goes well he 1 
would present to his fellow Arabs on a 
take-il-or-leave-it basis 1 

A close friend ot Sadat s explained j 
the Lgyptian sttatcg> to I imi s 
Cairo bureau chief Wilton W nn , 
Sadat will negotiate with the Is- , 
raclis an overall umbiella settlement He i 
will then piesent this to an Arab summit 
confeidice loi approval Once it is uc- , 
cepted I in principle I each pany to the ’ 
conflict will negotiate the detailsof us par- 1 
ticulai pioblem wiih Isiael I gvpt will ne¬ 
gotiate withdrawal from Ihe Sinai Syria 
will negotiate withdrawal fiom the <io 
lan Heights the Palestinians and Joida- ; 
mans will discuss the West Bank This 
will licit tie a separate peace but separate ■ 
negotiations But what d the othei Ai- 
abs ic|c-ct the package’ How could they 
refuse' replied Sadat s 1 1 lend Ihe 
whole woi Id would be against anyone w ho I 
tut tied down such a peace plan 

'Ihe crux of Anwai Sadat s pioblem , 
is that he must eventually secuie conces- ■ 
sums from Isiael that the Aiahscannot le- 
fuse namely, an agieemenl in pimciple 
to withdraw from the occupied temlones 
Says an Lgyptian oflici.il II vve can gel 
a commitment to withdraw however long 
the time frame or whatever the condi- \ 
lions, wc Aill have no problem If not j 
he might have added. Sadat will have 
gambled away his position of leadership 
in the Arab world 

At the conference that will begin this 
week in Mena House, a 19th-century 
lodge, from which guests can slate out 
—and up—at the pyramids, the focus will 
be on procedural matters at the begin¬ 
ning One issue to be discussed is Pales 
tinran participation at a subsequent con¬ 
ference The L.gyptian formula calls for a 
Palestinian delegation led by a scholar 
like Dr Edward Sard of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, an Amencan cnr/.en of Palestin¬ 
ian origin As co-delegates, Cano may 
suggest a West Bank mayor and a low- 
rankmg official of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization Should the Isiaehs buy 
such a proposal, the Egyptians would be 
in a position to issue a quick call for a C ie- 
neva conference and to proceed on their 
own if necessary But they also believe 
such a concession would be enough to 
bring in the Jordanians and--somewhat 
later—perhaps the Syrians 

To create a congenial atmosphere foi 
this week’s meeting, Egypt admitted a 
number of Israeli journalists and schol- 


ais and ceremoniously returned to Israeli 
authorities the bodies of three Israeli sol¬ 
diers who had been killed in the Sinai dur¬ 
ing the Octobei War The official dele¬ 
gations to the Cano conference itself are 
relatively low level The fcgypuan group 
will he led by U N Ambaxsadoi Lxmat 
Abdel Meguid, while the Israelis will be 
led by Litahu Ben-Lhssar. director gen- 
eial of the Piemiei s office Jerusalem 
said it would elevate the level of its lep- 
icsentalion if Cairo icqucsted it Moie 
over it was an open secret that coven 
high-level talks between the two coun¬ 
tries would be taking place elsewhcc at 
the same time But Jerusalem emphat 
ically denied icpoils that Israeli I oreign 
Mmistei Moshe Da van had met private¬ 
ly last week with one of Sadat s lop staff 
men llassan lohanu in a neutial 
countiy 

While Sadat lushed ahead with his 
plans for the conference his fi lends strug¬ 
gled to keep up with him and some 


low the distance between Sadat and Svr- 
i la’s President Hafez Assad hut there was 
i no evidence that he had made much prog- 
i less Assad was also doing some lobby¬ 
ing Aftei meeting with Hussein, he flew 
: t.i Rivadh, Kuwait and other gulf states 
in an cirort to talk them out of giving fur 
t her support to Sadat 

In Washington the Cartel Adrmnis 
■ nation sci am bled to regain its lost lever¬ 
age L mil now the Administration's long- 
lange goal has been a Geneva conference 
, at which all panics would attempt to 
negotiate a compiehensive settlement 
Pushed by Sadat s moves, the L 1 S has 
1 shifted to a two-tiack strategy it contin- 
i ues to advocate a Geneva conference hut 
j now accepts Sadat s view that anv irn- 
| Iialive that might produce lesults is woith 
I supporting in the words of one high Ad¬ 
ministration official Geneva is no longer 
a sac led jundic.il goal theie could be 
lesser conferences which might then he 
i.ilihed in Geneva 



Libyan Leader Gaddafi (center) with Palestinians Yasser Arafat and Nayef Hawatmeh 
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thought to veer him away front a fatal 
blundei Crucial to Sadat is the comm 
ued support ol Saudi Arabia which in¬ 
dicated last week that it still hacks him 
despite Riyadh s concern ovei the dam¬ 
age to Arab unity pioduced by Ills lecenl 
actions Wedid not support the I rip to Jc- 
rusalem but we do support l gvpt Saudi 
Arabia's Deputy I oieign Mimstei Abdel 
Aziz Mansouu toldl onespondent Wynn 
and we are veiy concerned at any ac¬ 
tion that bleaks the unity of the confron¬ 
tation states IEgy pt Syna Jordan and the 
P L O I ' As if to undeiscore the Saudis 
continued suppoii, an $80 million arms 
deal between Britain and Egypt lor pro¬ 
duction of Swinghie antitank missiles in 
Egypt was announced last week The 
main bankroller is Saudi Arabia 

Lmbai king on what he called 'a mis¬ 
sion that may be impossible ’ Joidans 
King Hussein made quick visits to Da¬ 
mascus and Cairo His aim was to nar- 


I he new l 1 S |X>hcy brings the l ai 
lei Admmisli.tlioii ck'sei to the view ot 
former Seciel.uv ol State llemv Kis- 
smgei w ho has long advocated a step-by- 
step approach to a final settlement Ihe 
possible steps an Israeli 1 g,\ ptian accom¬ 
modation then ail Isiaeh agreement with 
Jordan Saudi Aiahia and the moderate 
Palestinians and (mails a settlement with 
Svna triggered hv a hml to Damascus 
and to Moscow that woulel sav in 
effect ' Wc ie making progress and if 
vou want to he included solid bellei 
get moving 

l aitci dispatched Value to the Mid 
die last with these revised tidings to 
counsel moderation and sound not the 
possibilities foi bunging Svna back into 
the negotiating process and in emphasize 
that Washington is not pushing foi a sep¬ 
arate deal between l auo and Jerusalem 
1 he U S had hoped to avoid an addition¬ 
al trip by the Secretary of State this voai. 
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'! of announcing a new policy, he was keep- 
| mg it lo himself 

l Soonei or later, Sadat must contend 
! with another aspect of the new reality 
| the anger and humiliation of the radical 
! and anti-Lgyptian Aiabs. led by Syria's 
I Assad Sadat's defection, his visit to Je¬ 
rusalem and now his conference in Cairo 
j have robbed the Arabs of any pietense of 
i being a military threat to Israel Without 
| Lgypt actively manning the southern 
} front, a new wai in the Middle Last would 
j inevitably lead the Arabs to another dev¬ 
astating defeat 

T hus, despite the outward signs of 
/cal and camaraderie at Tripoli 
the nuxvd of the summit convoked 
by 1 lbya's Muammar Ciaddati 
' was downbeat Ciaddati stage-managed 
! a ^conciliation between PI. () Leadei 
Yassei Atafal a relative moderate and 
i such lejectiomstsasGeoige Hahash head 
of the Popular 1 lont for the 1 ihetalioii 
of Palestine <wv !w\ i and Nayef Ila- 
• walmeh of the Populai Democratic 1 ion! 
Notwithstanding Assad s behind the- 
scenes pica that peace lie?,millions should 
not Ixr ailed out ihe intransigent Iraqis 
fearing the effect of anothei spectacular ! lion of Iasi October, in which the I S ■ insisted that the summit pauneis must 
without results But in the end the Picsi- , and the Soviet Union agreed to press foi iciiouikc l N Secinilv Council Reso- 
dent decided the L 1 S must give Sadat all . a Geneva confeience lution 242, which implicitly recognizes 

the help it can particularly aftei the other ! Sadat s chances of success depend in Israels light to exist When the other 
Arabs rejected Sadat s invitation i laige pail on Israel, and as of last week Arab leaders refused to do so the Iraqi 

Also on the move was Under Sccie- , there was no indication that the Israelis • delegation walked out and would not sign 
lary of Stale for Political Affairs Philip 1 were prepared lo announce any territorial ; the anti-Sadat lesolutmn despite its tough 
j Habib, who was sent to Moscow to bnef ■ concessions oi to soften their stand on Pal- ' language 

j the Sovlet leadership on the new U S po- estinian lepresentalion at Geneva Pre- Just as the Tnpoli coufeicnce was 

| sition and lo try lo gam some Soviet help \ miei Menachem Begin iclurned from a 1 breaking up w ho should arrive unexpoel 

j in uiging Syria and the PI () to attend , five-day tup to Bntam where he [eject- cdly to lend his support but Uganda's un- 

; the Cairo eonfeience Habib got nowheie ed Butish Prime Minister James Calla- ! piedictahle Piesidenl toi Life Idi Amm 
j Washington decided that it would hence- , ghan s appeal to make diamatic conces- \ Dada One dcpai ting delegate giateful to 

j forth bypass the Soviets until the later | sums After Sadat's visit lo Israel last , he getting out of town ahead of Big Dad- 

| stages of the settlement process F ntaged | month Begin had said, “T his is a new sit- dy sighed The Iraqis made it uncom- 

| at Ihe turn of events, the Soviets accused j nation, and I have to think it through foitable enough With Amm around it 

i the U S of renouncing the joint declara- But if the Premier was now on the veige . would have beengiotesque ■ 
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1 Secretary Vance with Foreign Minister Dayan after his arrival in Israel 

Revised tidings and a dull to a new, two-hack \nategy 
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A Surge of Hope in the U.S. 

I n the roseate afterglow of Anwai Sadat's historic visit to Is 
rael, Americans experienced a poweiful surge of hope foi 
peace in the Middle Last About 8b', of Ameileans be¬ 
lieve that the Lgypliun President s initiative increased the 
chances for peace That mood of eonhdence was shared, 
overwhelmingly, by citizens of eveiy political stripe in¬ 
cluding 87'1 of Republicans, 84', of Demociats and 90'; 
of Independents These are some of the results of a na¬ 
tionwide survey of 1,050 icgistered voters conducted for 
I IMF. by the opmion-ieseaich firm of Yankelovich, Skelly 
and White Inc 

The poll showed that the public image of Lgypt and Is¬ 
rael impioved markedly following Sadat s visit to lertisa- 
lem About 40', of those polled said their impressions of 
lgypt had impioved, while Israel-.already popular in the 
U S - was viewed more favoiably by 27', Both Sadat and 
Israeli Premier Menachem Begin also rose in public esteem 
There was widespread feeling reflected in the poll (64';) 
that Sadat and Begin are equally interested in peace A 


minority thought that Sadat (24', I or Begin |7',) had shown 
more concern foi a settlement 

Aniei leans displayed little inclination lo criticize Jeru¬ 
salem for failing to offer specilic concessions to Cairo In 
the polls, 56', felt that the Israelis went as far as they should 
have, only 7'believed they should have given ‘.he Fgyp- 
tians mote at the time of the visit Nonetheless, 36'; had 
not yet made up then minds appaiently waiting ,o see what 
Begin would do nest Americans believe overwhelming!' 
(77',) that it is impoitant foi the U S to continue to sup- 
poit Israel But theic is more division on the question of 
whethei Israel is ready to make the concessions that may 
be necessary foi peace According to Timi 's survey 39'; 
felt that the Israelis were doing everything possible to bung 
about a peace settlement, but 33' r regarded Israel's demands 
and attitudes as unreasonable, 28', were not sure On a re¬ 
lated question, 42'i thought Israeli fears about a Palestin¬ 
ian state on the West Bank were reasonable, 31 '4 unrea¬ 
sonable. and 27 r ; were unsure A minority (29‘f) believed 
that the Cartel Administration had unfairly pushed the Is¬ 
raelis to make concessions. 50', disagieed, and the rest were 
not sure 
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Habash: “Israel Will Fall” 


((A ur political policy remains to see 
Israel destroyed " So declared one 
of the most intransigent of Palestinian 
leaders. Or George Habash. in an in¬ 
terview last week with TlMl Correspon¬ 
dent Dean Brelis Habash is head oj the 
Marxist, pro-Moscow Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, it is the sec¬ 
ond largest commando group tatter ) as- 
ser Arafat's .41-FUtah) and has been re 
sponsible Jor some of the most notorious 
Palestinian ter roust aits The /’IIP 
leader talked with Brelis in a well-guard¬ 
ed room at Tripoli's Beach Hotel short¬ 
ly before the anti-Sadat summit aided 
Excerpts 

Q. Has Assad really split with Egypt? 

A. What is clear at the present mo¬ 
ment is that Assad and Sadat ate on 
two difleient wavelengths I think As¬ 
sad meant it when he said that theie 
can never he a tinaldivoise between Syr- 
la and I gvpt 'I here can Ire a divotce of 
two people between Sadat and Assad 
I think that is what happened 

Q. What do you think of Sadat’s going to 
Israel? 

A. The obstinacy of Istael will not 
make any solution possible Sadat s 
sliategy will naturally lead to disaster 
It is the strategy of a desperate man 
His strategy after the 1973 war led 
to concessions such as Sinai II Now 
he is making mote concessions And 
he is 100'r wrong I don't believe Sa¬ 
dat ct". last His days are numbered 
Outside Lgypl he is finished as an Arab 
leadet 

Q. Won't Egypt be better able to cope with 
its economic problems if it is at peace with 
Israel? 

A. Sadat ts facing special hardships 
within Lgypl His economy is facing al¬ 
most imminent collapse But L'gypt is 
only strong as long as it is linked to oth- 
ei Arab countries By going to Israel. 
Sadat has isolated himself, and his pol¬ 
icy will end in ruination 

Q. What can the Tripoli summit accom¬ 
plish in Its attempts to check Sadat? 

A. This conference will take some steps 
It’s no longer a secret that many orga¬ 
nizations are aiming to finish Sadat He 
will be overthrown 

Q. How? By assassination? 

A. We prefer a political overthrow 


Q. Do you expect Saudi Arabia to back the 
anti-Sadat summit? 

A. One thing is deal the Saudi Ara¬ 
bian masses have condemned Sadat as 
a traitor TheSaudi Aiahian rulers know 
how their people feel and that is why 
they have not given open backing to Sa¬ 
dat One result of the confeience will 
be to consolidate piogressive Arab opin¬ 
ion We don t expect support from ic- 
actionary forces of the Arab world But 
all ovei the world theie arc piogicssives 
and there are leactionancs In the front 
ranks of the reactionaries are the Israe- 



P.F.L.P. Leader Habash in Tripoli 

.4 wanting Sadat 's days are numbered 


lis and those Arabs who march with 
them 

Q. Why won’t the the Palestinian reac¬ 
tionists give up their cry for Israel's 
destruction? 

A. The Palestinian masses believe they 
are fighting for a very just cause I can¬ 
not imagine our people saying they aie 
tired Israel is a fascist state, and 1 can¬ 
not believe that it will last All struggle 
against fascism must win We believe 
the Jews are oppressed, and one day 
Jews and Arabs will again live side by 
side in Palestine 


Q. Sadat has said that unless you follow 
his lead, there will be bloodshed in south 
Lebanon and Syria. Do you agree? 

A. Because Syria has rejected Sadat, 
there will be trouble in south Lebanon 
and Syria Sadat will lie ready to co¬ 
operate with Israel to make all kinds of 
trouble because the ultimate goal is to 
finish oirthe Palestinians Sadat will also 
be attempting to destroy Assad himself 
Sadat is now thinking that dnythtng he 
can do to create difficulties for his op- 
ponents he will do without hesitation 
and with the compliance of the Israelis 

Q. Do you feel that [United Nations Res¬ 
olution] 242 and Geneva are still viable 
today as a means of negotiating peace? 

A. A solution for the Palestinians has 
been blocked by Sadat Geneva is in the 
refrigerator Geneva and 242 aie hn- 
ishcd There should he other political 
and strategic approaches to peace oth¬ 
erwise there will be wji 

Q. What is your approach to a peace 
settlement? 

A. If we could have gotten peace by 
going iii Geneva OK But that is not 
the situation Our political stiuggle 
based on 242 and Geneva no longer ap¬ 
plies That route is blocked So we must 
find ,i new way But how ’ We should 
not slop oui political struggle and w*; 
can continue it thiough the United Na 
lions alliances and thiough meetings 
like the one m 1 ripoli 

Q. What is your approach to a military 
solution? 

A. If one thinks in leinis of 1967 and 
1971 no one could make the decision 
to tighl Isiael is iix> powerful for thdt 
kind of wai and Isiael would win But 
there is another way of fighting One 
can tight inside Israel We can light liom 
the borders of I ebanon Syria and Jor¬ 
dan and we can cioss into Isiael This 
is the long struggle In 20 years 1 can 
see us lighting in Haifa Jeiusalem. in 
all the occupied towns and I don t see 
any reason why we shouldn l win that 
war 

Q. What is the position of the Palestinian 
people today? 

A. Our position is very difficult We 
have no good news to repoit to oui peo¬ 
ple 1 don t think we will have good news 
next yeai or the year after But 20 years 
from now Israel will stait to fall Isiael 
will be in a stiuggle it will not be able 
to face Then the good news will begin 
for our people 
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-Time Essay- 


Terrorism: Why West Germany? 

S cven(> years ago, in The Secret .Agent. Joseph Conrad de- Even the terrorists are orderly and thorough in their efforts to 
scribed an act of anarchist terrorism as ‘a blood-stained create disorder, grimly literal minded, they zealously translate 
inanity of so fatuous a kind that it was impossible to fathom its or- extreme theones into practice But it is hard to argue that Get 
lgin by any reasonable or even unreasonable process of thought " mans have a greater genetic predisposition to violence than 
Today West Germans, in ordeals of introspection and defen- other peoples These days most Germans aie careful to avoid 
sive truculence, are trying to understand the almost autistic fury any aggressive display Says a foreign ministry official ‘We 
of their own terrorists Why should their country—its political know we le the most powerful country in Western tuiope But 
system stable and democratic, us wealth distributed reasonably we must bend ovei backwards not to use that powei " In fact 
well, its society open and obsessively moderate- -have produced the terrorist activity is a lefthanded tribute to democratic in- 
the murderous young of the Baader-Meinhof gang and the Red 1 solutions A repressive society would not have tolerated the in 
Army Faction " tcllectual dissent that led to terrorism 

Other Euiopcan countries are afflicted by violent radicals. Neaily all the Red Army gangsters are products of middle 

notably Italy But somehow national stcicolyping makes a cei- and upper-middle-class families Many Germans share the baf- 
tain amount of disorder seem less re- _ flement that George Heinaid Shaw 


markable in Italy than in Germany 
The dictum is that Germans with 
their Ordnungsliebe. could not make 
a revolution because they refuse to 
walk on the grass Theie is, of course, 
another Get man national theme 
— the tutor teutonic u\ that nourished 
the Nazis Today, West Geiman po¬ 
lice estimate that theie are no more 
than 50 committed terrorists--abet¬ 
ted by perhaps 2,000 active sympa¬ 
thizers - in a population of more than 
61 million Despite the massive, na¬ 
tionwide man hunt for the killers of 
kidnaped Industrialist Hanns-Mar- 
lin Schleyer. the lerionsts have not 
yet given up or gone underground 
Last week Austrian police disclosed 
that membeis of the Red Army Fac¬ 
tion were lesponsible for the kidnap¬ 
ing in November of Viennese Mil¬ 
lionaire Walter Palmers, he was 
released unharmed after his family 
paid a 52 million ransom 

The terrorist problem especially 
loimenls Germans because of the 
history that haunts them, and be- 



is said to have expicssed yeais ago 
about the l nghsh young I hey ve 
got enough food sexual fieedom and 
indoor toilets Why the deuce aren I 
they happy"' West German terror 
isls are especially difficult to fathom 
because ideologically they travel 
light somewhat like the turn-ol-tile- 
century Russian arian histscalled he 
zmotiMtikt (motiveless ones) Savs 
Mai tin Gieiffenhagen a political sci¬ 
entist at the I'nivcisity ofstuttgait 
Behind rhe acts of ter ioi stands nei¬ 
ther revolutionary theory nor strat¬ 
egy ” The American radicals who 
blew up the Armv Mathematics Re¬ 
search Cenlei at the University of 
Wisconsin seven years ago had Viet 
Nam for a rationale I he VVest Ger¬ 
man lerionsts who command no 
support in the working class have 
only a vague feeling of solidailty with 
the 7 hird World and a homicidal ha¬ 
tred of then own country 

The lei rousts do not connect 
with the political reality o' West Gei- 
many, which may partly explain 


cause of their sensitivity about then Masked sympathizer of Baader-Meinhof gang their bitterness The West German 


image in the rest of the world Ger¬ 
man history—always the dark backdrop when teriorism is dis¬ 
cussed—has periodically involved a volatile mixture of loman- 
ticism and brutality Jillian Becker, authoi of a flamboyant 
history of the radical Baader-Meinhof gang, calls the terrorists 
"Hitler s children ‘ Others fear that their violence will coax fas¬ 
cism up from the rubble where it was buried 30 years ago After 
the dramatic German rescue of hijacked L ufthan.sa passengers 
at Mogadishu two months ago a Dutch diplomat's mind wan¬ 
dered back uneasily to the abyss ' You can't help getting the 
shivers at the precision with which the rescue operation was car¬ 
ried out It was Cierman military skill at work again " 

Germans are caught in a painful damned-if-they-do. 
damned-if-they-don’t dilemma with their terrorists If they en¬ 
act lough laws against radical violence, they are "Nazis again ' 
If they do not, social order might fray to the point that real and 
dangerous repiession would become inevitable As John Donne 
wiote.' It takes so little poison to crack the crystal " 

Various theories have been proposed to explain the Ger¬ 
man terrorist poison Some ascribe it to Teutonic atavism, but 
anyone discussing the country that attempted genocide should 
have a care about racial generalizations Germans are method- 
icaJ and tend to become unhinged by attacks on (he social order 


system—capitalism infused with 
! touches of social democracy- has been so successful in gaining 
1 its citizens' support that extremists of eithei left o' right have 
j found little social unresl to exploit Says Irving Fetscher, a po- 
i lineal scientist at (he Umversiiy of I rankfuit "Those students 
j who did try to win over the workeis generally failed, and then 
■ they turned violent L-ithei you reshape yout view of reality or 
| you try to punish realitv for not conforming to your theories " 

I 

O ne interpretation, widespread in Germany, blames the iso¬ 
lation, extreme leftism and us-them mentality of the coun¬ 
try s universities foi at least the climate m which the terrorism 
developed At the universities says Stanley Rothman, a political 
scientist at Smith College, leftists look charge so effectively in the 
late ’60s that they created "a tight little world, remote from the 
increasing disapproval of the society, where the students were 
able to act out their fantasies ” Although radical leftists remain a 
minority (perhaps 20 r c ) among student and faculty, they exer¬ 
cise disproportionate control because of their activism A much 
larger segment of the university community seems willing to con¬ 
done the terrorists if not their guns 

Rothman and S Robert Lichter, a postdoctoral fellow in psy¬ 
chology and politics at Yale, think that West German terror- 
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ism results not only from the radicalization of the German uni¬ 
versity but from the continued authoritarianism of the German 
family In parallel studies of 1,500 American and German stu¬ 
dents, Rothman and Lichter discovered that radicals in both 
countries had similar family backgrounds fathers they saw as 
stern and punitive, mothers as distant and cold Says Lichtei 
The essence of the lelationship was ieduced to respect for the 
parent because of his powei, rathei than love" At the same 
time, a whole generation of West Gei man youth grew up in the 
dark about their fathers' wartime activities A child did not 
ask "What did you do in the war, Daddy 1 ’’ Thus, in one sense, 
Germany produced a “fatherless generation ” L ichter specu¬ 
lates that “after generations of German fathers dominating the 
family it is possible that something of this got tied in with the 
kids' feelings that the fathers had lost their legitimacy ” In ad¬ 
dition according to the Rothman-Lichter theory, America rep¬ 
resented authority and goodness to the postwar generation, hut 
then, with racial lioubles and the war in Viet Nam, the U S. 
too, lost its legitimacy for Gei mans 

Psychological explanations are as satisfactory, or unsatis¬ 
factory, as any others It is possible that at least some of the ter- 
lorists are simply psycholics It may be true that, as I F Stone 
wrote about the Weatheiman radicals in the US. “the ulti¬ 
mate menace they fear is their own seciet selves in their own par¬ 
ents This is what they are acting out on the sLage of national 


politics ” The parents in West Germany's case, carry the whole 
burden of the moral ambiguity in the Wmschaftswundet (eco¬ 
nomic miracle) that rebuilt the country after 1945 Something 
in the very' robustness of Germany's economy seemed to the ter¬ 
rorists and their sympathizers profoundly obscene West Ger¬ 
man films and novels today reflect that revulsion To some, the 
sins of Auschwitz weie never expiated, instead, a guilty society 
arose sleek and fat fiom defeat Young men and women raised 
to take affluence foi gun ted then violently recoiled from it and 
j adopted the old anarchist's device of Propaganda by Deed 

L ooking over their shoulders in frustration and bewilder¬ 
ment at a disappioving Western Lutope, many Germans 
i would probably agree with the weekly Du- Zen. which con- 
j eluded that the ten Grists foi all their savage qualities, “are ide¬ 
alists And idealists can be terrible people ’ But West Germany 
; ts not a special case in its pursuit of materialism, it has simply 
' pursued the goal of affluence foi a majority of us populace more 
successfully than its near neighbors Moreover, acknowledging 
the zeal (however misplaced) of idealists is one thing, quite an¬ 
other is accepting at face value, the radical claims of a v lolent ad- 
I Venturis! movement with no moral vision beyond Gotterdbm- | 
| meninp West Germans somehow ought to be assured that the 
I world will not think badly of them for interfering wuh the work 
| of those who wish to destroy them — Lance Morrow 


URRORIS1S 

Violence Across Frontiers 


| five West German terrorists, foui of them 
i women, who were RAf members wanted 
. in connection with the Schleyei kidnap- 


A kidnaping succeeds, a skyjac 

T he Red Army f action, that fanatic 
West German terioiist oiganizalion 
responsible foi the kidnap-murder of In¬ 
dustrialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer and a 
host of other crimes has struck again 
Last week Austnari police disclosed that 
the RA) was appaienlly responsible for 
lhe Novembei kidnaping in Vienna of 
Millionaire Manufacture! Walter Mi¬ 
chael Palmers Unlike Schleyei, Palmers 


v ends in fiery terror 

tol Police disatmed (/rail and discovered 
that he was carrying another gun snapped 
to his back They also found that his back¬ 
pack contained S21.500 in U S dollars, 
Swiss francs and Deutsche marks, which 
bore the serial numbers of some of the ran¬ 
som money 

Gratl’s arrest led police to pick up two 
othei Austrian youths Their interroga- 
i tion and further investigation pointed to 


muider and other terrorist acts Police be¬ 
lieve that the Germans planned and su- 
pei vised every detail of Palmers' 
i kidnaping, which was earned out by the 
! team of three Austrians headed by one of 
| the Gei man women All the Germans got 
! away Said a high-ranking Austuan po- 
i lice office! last week "They've piobably 
| disappeared somewhere between Libya 
I and South Yemen, where theie are tei- 
rorist hideouts and training camps " 

The international character of terror¬ 
ism was further under scoied last week 


was ticated by his RAf captors in a 
relatively civilized fashion 1 led up 
on a cot i a Vienna cellar Palmers, 
74. felt he was lucky My cot was 
narrow but much better than a box," 
he said later The kaf demanded S3 1 
million in ransom to replenish the or¬ 
ganization's coffers After four days 
of negotiations with their victim s 
family, the lenorists settled for $2 
million and released Palmers un¬ 
harmed 

At first the kidnaping seemed to 
be the work of local professional 
hoods But Austrian police began to 
suspect a German connection when 
Palmers reported that his kidnapers 
had included a woman who spoke 
with the distinctively German into¬ 
nation The first break m the case 
came in Switzerland Ten days after 
Palmers' release, a policeman in the 
town of Chiasso stopped and ques¬ 
tioned a youth whose red hair was 
teased into a simulated Afro hairdo, 
he wore torn jeans and carried a 
backpack He readily identified him¬ 
self as Thomas Gratt, 21, an Aus¬ 
trian drama student When asked to 
submit to a search, Gratt drew a load¬ 
ed 9mm Soviet-made Makarov pis- 


RoDnu blaha 



K idnap Vict i m Palmers and wife after hl » relea se _ 

Better to be tied to a cot than spend eternity in a box 


when a Malaysian Aulme System jet 
was hijacked en route from the is¬ 
land resoit of Penang to Singapore 
Thirty-nine minutes after takeoff the 
pilot radioed a frantic message to 
Kuala Lumpur an port "We have an 
emeigency on hoard, we have a hi- 
jackci on board " As it began its de¬ 
scent toward Singapoie, the jet ex¬ 
ploded in mid-air, then exploded 
once again on the ground, scattering 
the bodies of the seven crew mem¬ 
bers and all 93 passengers ovei a half- 
mile radius Investigators believe that 
the hijacker carried aboard a large 
quantity of high explosives that may 
have been ignited in a gun battle with 
Malaysian security officers 

At first police suspected that 
Asia's most notorious terrorist orga¬ 
nization. the Japanese Red Army, 
was lesponsible When no evidence 
turned up to substantiate these sus¬ 
picions, investigators began scruti¬ 
nizing the passenger list for clues to 
the identity of the hijacker The list 
includes such improbable suspects as 
the Malaysian Agriculture Minister, 
a Cuban diplomat, a Japanese engi¬ 
neer, an Afghan architect and an 
American educator . ■ 
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I PORTl'CiAI 


The 500 Days of Mdrio Soares 

A Socialist Premier s effort to “lance the wound" proves fatal 


A fter 17 months in office, Portugal’s first 
democratic government in half a cen¬ 
tury went down in defeat last week On a 
vote of confidence Premier Mario Soares' 
Socialist government lost 159 to 100, to 
the combined foices of the Communists 
on the left and the Social Democrats and 
the C entei Social Democrats (C D S ) on 
the right 

Soares had called the vote of confi¬ 
dence after the breakdown of lengthy ne¬ 
gotiations with the othei parties over aus- 
leiity measures designed to help bolster 
Western Europe s poorest economy “It 
was necessary to clarify the situation 
Soares told 1 1 MI’s Martha de la C al, ex¬ 
plaining why he had asked for a vote in 
an attempt to break the political stale¬ 
mate We had to lance the festering 
wound" A last-minute attempt to save 
the government failed when Soares So¬ 
cialists refused to yield any concessions 
to the Communists, such as easing up on 
the government's reclamation of seized 
lands in the heavily C ommunisl Alcntejo 
province in exchange for then vote 

In retrospect. Soares probably gov¬ 
erned longer exactly 500 days, than he 
had any right to expect He came to pow¬ 
er with only 34C of the vole (which trans¬ 
lated into 102 seats in the 263-membet 
assembly) He had intiansigentopposition 
to the left and right and a disastrous eco¬ 
nomic situation that he had little power 
to rectify Soaies inherited a quadrupled 
price of Arab oil a depressed economy 
in which half the country’s food and most 
of its machinery and raw matenals were 


imported an influx of 750,000 icfugees 
from the former African territories and a 
30' r inflation rale Of late even the Pre¬ 
miers personal popularity had begun to 
slip because of the rising cost of food in¬ 
flation that has continued to climb to 
33'; .unemployment increased crime and 
other problems 

f rom the first, Soaies had insisted on 
governing without political alliances Any 
compiomise he feaied would furihei po¬ 
larize the country’s politics A leftist front 
involving Alvaro Cunhals Communists, 
the most rigid undemocratic Stalinist par¬ 
ty in Western Europe, would alienate the 
conseivative notlh and scare off senelv 
needed Western capital But an attempt 
to form a coalition with the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the CDS- which Soares last 
week castigated as ’parlies of the extreme 
i ight ’ —would have alienated his own 
party s rank and file Meanwhile, the So¬ 
cialists had ihe unenviable task of trying 
to right the wrongs of a series of post-rev¬ 
olutionary leftist, military-Jed govern¬ 
ments That meant returning to former 
owners land and factories illegally seized 
after the 1974 revolutions borrowing 
money fiom the West and pleading for 
private investment 

Despite the difficulties Soaies could 
tick off some notable achievements for his 
500 days He restored good relations with 
N\K) won approval in Europe for Por¬ 
tugal’s application to join the Luiopean 
Community and immeasurably boosted 
Lisbon’s prestige in the West the East 
bloc and the Third W'orld He negotiated 



Soarai (ri g ht) and Cabinet Minister Henrfque de Barros after losing vot e of con fidence 

A disastrous economic situation the Socialists had little powei to rectify 


a series of major loans, including nearly 
SI billion in aid from the U S At home , 
all but four of 78 pieces of Socialist leg¬ 
islation presented to the assembly had 
been passed Among them a comprehen¬ 
sive agrarian-reform law a measure pro¬ 
viding compensation for the nationaliza¬ 
tion of industries and a new civil code 
granting equal rights to women 

Soares.’ basic strategy was to play off 
the opposition parties against each other 
in otdei to get a majority vote But even¬ 
tually the Social Democrats and the 
CDS, both of which favor an expansion¬ 
ist economic policy, found it intolerable 
to support policies that they had no role 
m formulating The crunch issue was a 
proposed SI 5 billion loan from a consor¬ 
tium of Western countries and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund The conserva¬ 
tive opposition accused Soares of yielding 
too easily to the IMT s insistence on such 
resit tenons as low economic growth 
tl'«) devaluation of the escudo and oth¬ 
ei austcritv measures 

Most opposition leaders concede that 1 
Soares is a subtle and skilled politician 
They also complain that he is a pool ad¬ 
ministrator I aws are passed and not 
carried out,’ said C 1)S President Diogo 
Freitas do Amuial citing the decline of 
public sei vices continued high unemploy ■ 
men! and balance of pavmerits deficits 
The social peace that has characterized 
Soares’ term has been shattered by sever¬ 
al violent demonstrations and bombings 
lather this month 20 000 right-wing 
demonstrators- including wealthy busi¬ 
nessmen, dirt farmers from the ninth and 1 
neo-Nazi youth- marched through l is- 
bon to show then discontent 

T here are also ominous signs that the 
at my is becoming more polarized, j 
with many regulai officers moving to the j 
right Afterconservative General Antonio j 
Prres Veloso was recently removed as j 
commander of the Not them Military Re- > 
gion Oporto Portugal’s second largest | 
city, was lacked by violent demonstra- ■ 
lions and bombings In scenes reminiscent ; 
of the post-ievolutionary turmoil, three I 
Communist headquarters were destroyed 1 
Soares and his Cabinet will remain \ 
in office as a caretaker regime until the 1 
President General Antonio Ramalho j 
Eanes. names a new Prermer to fotm a \ 
government If a government cannot be 
formed, new elections must be called One 
possibility is that Eanes will ask Soares 
himself —or possibly an independent—to 
form a government made up largely of 
technocrats Such a non political Cabinet j 
might be able to fashion an economic sal- ■ 
vation plan that the parties would have ! 
to accept if a strong case was made that j 
the future of the country was at stake In 
any case, Soares is confident that he will 
be back in power sooner or later “With¬ 
in a few weeks or months, when it is seen 
that another solution does not work,” he > 
said last week, "the Socialists will be 
called upon again ” ■ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

The Birth of BophuthaTswana 

A second tribal homeland gains autonomy without freedom 


T here were tribal dancers and gymnas¬ 
tics displays and, on the stroke of mid¬ 
night. a 101-gun salute The South Af- 
ucan flag was lowered, in its place was 
raised a banner of blue with a diagonal or¬ 
ange stripe and an inset of a leopard's 
head In Mmahatho, the new capital 
carved out of the bush, the crowd ioared 
its approval as President Lucas Mangope 
head of the new government, declared 
that “at last we ate no longer helplessly 
at the mercy of the arbitrary arrogance 
of those who until this hour uainplcd o.ir 
human dignity into the dust 

Apait from those ceremonial high 
points the buth of the new Tepubltc ol 
Bophuthalswana last week wassingulai 
ly lacking in the kind of euphoi ta that in¬ 
dependence i lies usually inspire 1 he sec¬ 
ond of South Africa s nine tribal 
homelands to begtanted ' independence. 
BophuthaTswana (liteially meaning that 
which binds the Tswana') is not recog¬ 
nized by any counliy in the world except 
South Africa and anolhei homeland 
Transkei, which became independent last 
year BophuthaT swana s creation was op¬ 
posed not only by many South African 
blacks but also by much of world opin¬ 
ion United Nations Secretary-General 
Kuit Waldheim last week said that he 
stiongly deploied' the establishment of 
another so-called independent tribal 
homeland in pursuance of the discredited 
policies of apaitheid ' 

1 he creation of these quasi-indepen- 
dent slates is a basic part of the Pretoria 


government's long-iange survival plan for 
South African whites The policy of sep¬ 
arate development" calls foi dividing the 
country s IX 6 million blacks and 4 1 mil¬ 
lion whites into Len states, nine foi blacks 
and one for whites The whiles state will 
encompass 87'< of South Africa s tem- 
tory, including all 17 major cities 

The first homeland to act ept indepen¬ 
dence Tianskei at Itasi had the distinc¬ 
tion of being vnuiallv a self-contained en¬ 
tity with an Indian Ocean coastline and 
a deep-water port 1 andlocked Bophu- 
thaTsvvana by contrast consists ol seven 
patches of territory Scalteied from the 
northwestern Tiansvaal to the Orange 
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f ree State some 500 miles to the south 
(see map) Its population of 2 5 million cit¬ 
izens includes members of 76 ethnic j 
groups, mostly subtubes of the Tswana, a ! 
Bantu-speaking people who have tradi- I 
tionally lived between the Zambezi and 1 
the Orange rivers But more than half , 
these people work in white South Africa j 
and do not even live in the territory By | 
threatening to reject independence. Chief j 
Mangope persuaded Pretoria to grant j 
I swanas who do not want homeland ett- j 
izenshrp permanent residence in South 1 
Afiica where they will at least have ac¬ 
cess to jobs j 

I 

F oi the foreseeable future, the new stale ! 

will be financially dependent on Pie- ! 
tona which will also advise on Bophu- [ 
thalswanas diplomatic and defense af- I 
fans Nonetheless the new homeland has | 
a considerable economic potential at pre- | 
sent it accounts foi two thuds of the total ! 
platinum pioduclion in the Western 1 
woild It is also rich m asbestos giamle. , 
vanadium chromium and manganese By ! 
i'>7 < -> the homeland should be receiving di- | 
lect mining revenues of about S70 mil | 
lion a year But only 10'1 of Bophutha- ' 
Tswana s total land aiea is arable and \ 
much of that is covered with sciub btush | 
I ducatior d and health problems are , 
piessmg There aie no mote than 20doc- ! 
tors in the entile country and only elev- ! 
en hospitals Chief Mangope 57, himself 
a former schoolteacher returned Pom a | 
visit Ui the U S in 1977 with a list of black ! 
American teachers willing to woik in the : 
homeland At the time the South Afri- , 
can government refused them entry j 
something it can no longer do Now Man- j 
gope hopes to per suade the v oluntcer s -or ' 
new recruits to come I 

l ike T ranskei s Prime Minister Chief 1 
Kaiser Maianzimu. who attended the in- , 
dependence ceremonies last week Man- I 
gope is a political conservative without ’ 
anv viable opposition His Bophu- i 
thaTswana Oemociatic Pany won ovei- 
whelmingly in pie-independence elec- j 
lions anti has 92 out of the 96 seals in the ! 
national assembly Mangope has vowed 
never to let his ten ttoi y become a base foi 
black militants or anti South Afiuan ter- 1 
[ousts Some urban blacks have attacked . 
him as a puppet of Pretoria for going along 
with the independence scheme Mangope ■ 
argues that the plan will enable his people 1 
to consolidate then political power and 
thus negotiate with South Afiica from a ' 
strongci position W’e cannot lake the | 
humiliations of the South African system i 
anv longei ' he said last week We would 1 
rather face the difficulties of administer- j 
mg a fragmented temtoiy, the wiaih of ■ 
the outside woild, and accusations of ill- ! 
informed people It s the puce we are pre- 1 
pared to pay for being masters of our own , 
destiny Politically, the TswJmas had 
gained at last a measure of freedom, even 
though it may be a long time befote they 
can also claim a comparable measure of 
economic independence ! 
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Mounting a Golden Throne 

A lot more Napoleonic panoply than “African authenticity” 

i t was .in extravaganza that few ol the \ I can-Bede I Bokassa was educate 
3 500 guests Horn 43 nations would ever mission schools joined the arrr 


i t was an extravaganza that few ol the \ lean-Bedel Bokassa was educated at did up 13 

3 500 guests Horn 43 nations would ever mission schools joined the army at i the 32-lb o 

foiget oi lorgise The scene was Ban the stall of World War II and by 1950 pearls. I 22 

gut dusts upiivet capital ol the Ccntial had risen to the rank of company set- Total cost 

African t mpue tl'oi metis Republic! and gcant lie sursised the debacle at Dien ► T he hous 

the event ssas the coion.tuon last week of Bien Phu and later retired as a captain lame coroi 

thecitntmeni sonlv I inpeiorsince thede- When the < crural African Republic 935.000 sec 

position and death of I thtopia s Haile Sc- became independent in I960 the court- press C.tlht 
lassie Sweltering m the 100 heat and 90'. irs s first Piesident (and Bokassa s ► The toya 

humidity the guests m morning coals and cousin I Has id Dacko named him is Jeweler 

Pansian gowns struggled to attention as commander of the arms As the fledg it with a I 

a voice boomed out over the loudspeakei ling stale suffered through the mesitu- crown aloi 

’Sa \taje\h> Impeltale I t'.mperein ttoka\- ble independence pangs the frustrated scepter and 

Premia President at one point shouted to a jewelry bill 

L'nlenng his coionation palace ac- group of huieaucrats Wh.it this court- ► I he 240 

tualls, a spoils arena disguised ssith llow try needs is a good resolution' \s head in foi the 

ers and rich draperies I mpci or Bokassa of the country sonly organized institution cases ol C 

looked cool and calm He wore a while Bokassa swiftls obliged hs deposing C haie.iu V 

robe set of! with two . 

striped sashes in the _ - 

c a coiois "" 1 

(blue white gieen s el loss ^ 

and icdi and a wie.uh of \ 

golden laurel on his bald- ^ M 

mg head Ascending his Mk 

throne shaped iri the JH 

foim of a giant eagle with 

gilded feathers and a seat __ 

of the birds | r j| 

hells Bokassa donned a Hr « TfHHR 

flowingeimine and velvet ~<z r i ^ 

cape with a "jNCfcimk mVijil^ vOT 

The Kink ^aufjs- 

an oath to delcnd the con „Vw 

slitutiou sus- H 

pended a fie i seizing (toss- gR? * iMfe/k' ' WfflK 

m a 966 coup tile Mint 

Bokas- | 

sa 56 crowned himself ^ 

a smallei otr- L K .v iw.' * ** -5’V v 

on the head of the g 
youngest of Ills three 

wives 28-yeai-old Ini- Bokassa standing before his golden-eagle throne in Bangui's coronation palace 

press Cathetine iRumoi f'.mhioidend uni/iinm laniegowm yiiilaye nines and Get man uii s 


kassa s lust for extravagance No expense 
i ssas spared to make sure that his coro¬ 
nation would he splendid in every way 
' Items 

► 1 he 200-year-old firm of Gutsehn 

1 which embtoidered Napoleon’s uniforms, 
did up 13 outfits fot Bokassa. including 
i the 32-lb coronation robe with its 785,000 
pearls. I 220.000 ctystdl beads and train 
Total cost SI45 000 

► T he house of l anvin whipped up a gold 
lame coronation gown highlighted by 
935.000 sequins and gold pieces for Em¬ 
press Catherine Cost $72,400 

► The loyal ciown was fashioned by Par¬ 
is Jeweler Arthus Beiliand, who lopped 
it with a 138-earat C A I diamond The 
crown alone cost S2 million. Bokassa s 
scepter and C alhenne s diadem upped the 
jewelry bill to$5 million 

► I he 240 tons of fotxl and drink flown 
in foi the poslcoionation feast included 
cases ol (. haU.au-1 afite Rothschild and 
C bateau Mouton Rothschild i 71 1 wines 

■ which sell m the I S for 
~ $25 a bottle fhe uppetiz- 
Jh er a tuieen of caviar so 
Mt Luge tltal two chefs cai- 
tied it in The desseit a 




ton sc\cn 

-tiei 

cake 

complete 

ss ith 

half 

a doz- 

eu doses 

that 

flew 

Otll to 

hosei os 

ei lhe imperial 

plate 




► 1 he guests wetc 

hauled 


wives ck-yeai-old t m- oonassasxanai 
press C athenne IRumoi f'.mhioidend i 
has it that the I mperoi 
also keeps a blonde Rumanian nnsliess 
on the side i I wo-sear-old C mwn Punce 
Jean-Bedel Bokassa messed m a white 
naval timforni. yawned occasionally din¬ 
ing the ceremony and next das fell fast 
asleep at a postcoionation paiadc 

Bangui s lame press wrote losingls 
about ‘the African auiheniiatv of the 
momentous day Despite the presence ol 
bate bicasled tribeswomen maichtngand 
dancing at the patade, the overall effect 
ol the panoply was well Napoleonic 
That uxi was deliberate In setting the 
date last year Bokas id decided that his 
own coronation should emulate that of 
his hero, which took place in Pans |73 
years ago 


Dacko and taking power for himselt 
During his twelve sears as dictator, 
Bokassa has established a reputation for 
megalomania and incompetence that ri¬ 
vals that of Uganda’s Idi Amin Dada In¬ 
censed at the using theft late in Bangui 
Bokassa in 1972 joined his troops in the 
public heating of 45 thieves in the cap¬ 
ital s central square Three died and the 
hiutally wounded survivors were put on 
display for six hours in the broiling sun 


1 about Bangui in 60 
spanking-new Mcicedes- 
Ren/es The cars weie 
shipped to the Cameroon 
then aiilieighied to the 
C AI" An freight charges 
alone were $5 000 per 
automobile 

All in all the coio¬ 
nation cost about $20 mil¬ 
lion which wasa bit much 
foi a country whose an¬ 
nual gross domestic piod- 
uct (mostly from dta- 
stion palace monds cotton and limbei) 
uii s is only $250 million Ken¬ 

ya s Sunday Nation wrote 
sarcastically about Bokassa’s clowning 
glory Zambia’s Daih Met! deplored 
the new 1 mperot s ’obnoxious excesses " 
Bokassa was unfazed by such cntieism 
since he knows full well that others 
will end up paying for his little ceie- 
mony The Emperor will accept aid 
money from anyone, and currently re¬ 
ceives it fiom South Africa. China and 
the Soviet Union The bulk of the lar¬ 
gesse, howeset, comes from France, 


A yeai earlier to celebrate Mother s Day. i which obligingly covers the CAE’s def- 


Bokassa 


Bokassa ordered that a'l molhets in pris¬ 
on be released--and that all those who 
had been accused of matricide he execut¬ 
ed T wo were Ever dissatisfied with his 
C ahinel, Bokassa customarily assumes the 


Napoleon lose to ’ portfolios of ministers he has dismissed 


icits Like an indulgent parent with a 
wastrel son, French President Valery Gts- 
eard d’Lstaing quietly passed the word 
that Paris would ar.auge compensation 
for all unpaid expenses As the Em¬ 
peror once put it Everything here was 


power through the I rench arms Son 1 from office, he has held as many as ten at i financed by the French government We 


of a tribal chief m what was ihcn 
the Ptench colony of Ubangi-Shari, 


vine umc 

Not even Big Daddy can match Bo- 


ask the French for money, gel it and 
waste it " How true ■ 
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The coronation (clockwise from upper left): Bokassa, in French-tailored 
uniform and elaborate hat, reviews narade in his honor; Empress 
Catherine, in lame dress, stands before her throne; the emperor's 39-ft. 
ermine and velvet train; Crown Prince iean-Bedel asleep during parade 
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AUSTRA1 JA 

A Second Term for Fraser 

Voters provide him with another big majority 


F or most Australians, the campaign 
was little more than a distraction fiom 
the annual Christmas rush- in part be- 1 
cause it seemed to be getting almost as 
tegular For the fourth time in five years i 
—a pace that left many voters wishing ■ 
that political leaders would go back to 
serving out their three-year mandates 1 
—the people were being called on to elect ' 
a national government Furthermoie, ihc 
electoiate was doubtful about w hethei the ■ 
complex economic pioblemson which the , 
campaign centered could be quickie 1 
solved by enhei or the ma)oi candidates, : 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser and his j 
immediate predecessor, Gough Whitlam , 
Even so. when the political gift -givingsea- I 
son finally arrived last Saturday. Austra- | 
ha’s voters deliveied an unexpectedly lav - | 
ish package to the incumbent They not j 
only returned F raser to office fin a sec- ■ 
ond term, but also provided him with a j 
parliamentary majotny close to the all- 1 
time high of 55 seats he won in the pie- | 
vious election ; 

By early counts. I raser s conservative ; 
coalition of the Liberal and National ' 


Country parties chalked up an 81-to-36 
lead in the House of Representatives, with 
seven seats still in doubt A new party, the 
Australian Democrats, captured a credit¬ 
able I O' r of the overall vote and seemed 
certain to win seats in the Senate The 
day's biggest loser by farwas Whitlam,61, 
the burly, blunt-spoken lawyer who in 
1972 engineered Labor s first victoiy in 23 
yeais and as Prime Minister managed to 1 
install many of the fixtures of welfare 
stale-ism in Austialia notably Us lust na¬ 
tional health service As soon as Labor's 
massive defeat became obvious, Whillam j 
announced that he would step down as ! 
party leader, leaving his foimer treasurer j 
Bill Hayden, 44, as his most likely succes- j 
sor The results weie at least a psycholog- ' 
ical victory for the Democrats’ Don | 
C'hipp, 52 a Liberal renegade whose cen- j 
trist views and unabashed idealism struck ■ 
a welcome chord among voters Said he i 
‘We ofTer an alternative to the politics of I 
cynicism, character assassination and > 
misleading statistics " j 

'I here was an abundance of all three t 
in the closely fought campaign The pii- j 
rnary issues were unemploy- | 
ment which last week reached ; 
a 45-yeai high of 5 8 c f, and in¬ 
flation, which ballooned to 
16 9'1 annually during Whit- 
lam s pnme ministership and 
still grinds on at the painful rate j 
of 9 l 1 Most economists expect j 
increases in the cost of living to j 
keep moderating somewhat, but j 
they forecast still higher unem- i 
ployment next year Frasei ev¬ 
idently agreed with those gen¬ 
eral estimates, most political 
observers conclude that he 
called the election a year early 
to avoid having to go to the 
voters in somewhat worse shape j 
in 1978 i 

Whillam promised to com¬ 
bat joblessness with a U S $550 
million public spending program 
on capital-works projects, local 
job training and an employer 
subsidy for every new worker 
taken on before March 1 Fraser 
relied heavily for voter appeal on 
an income tax cut scheduled to 
take effect in February, in the 
last days of campaigning, he 
even set up a nationwide “dial 
your tax cut" gimmick that 
enabled telephone callers to in¬ 
quire about their individual bo¬ 
nanzas As for unemployment, 
Fraser called Whitlam’s politi¬ 
cal spending plan inflationary 
and insisted that the Liberals 
had “the real answer" programs 
aimed at stimulating private m- 



Frasrn- and Wife Tamle celebrating victory in Melbourne 

To find out your tax cut. just dial 



Whillam and friend with anti-mining button 

A piece of hr a senart hyperbole 


vestment and holding down government 
spending 

Surprisingly, two contioversies that 
had on^e loomed as majoi issues scarcely 
affected the outcome Partly because the 
election happened to come in a rate pe¬ 
riod of few strikes the debate ovei wbeth¬ 
el unions have gained excessive power in 
Australian political life receded into the 
background Laboi did raise the othei is¬ 
sue—Fiaser's plans to iesunie uranium 
mining against union wishes --in a TV ad¬ 
vertisement showing an infant playing 
with a hand gienade and the message 
"When we mine our uranium we'ie play¬ 
ing with the future of generations to 
come " The commercial was less notable 
for deciding votes than for pioducing a 
piece of Fiasenan hyperbole “A polit¬ 
ical party can sink no lower than to use 
Australian babies as political propagan¬ 
da " But then Whitlam engaged in his own 
share of needless bad-mouthing Of Fra¬ 
ser. the Laboi leader said “Wnenever he 
is most strident m proclaiming his mo¬ 
rality he is at that very moment seek¬ 
ing most thoroughly to deceive ” 

A ustralia’s voters clearly thought oth¬ 
erwise. and Fraser in victory wisely 
chose to look not to the past but to the fu¬ 
ture “We still have substantial economic 
problems to overcome," he declared "In 
the three years ahead of us I have not the 
slightest doubt that Australians working 
together will be able to overcome these 
particular problems ” As for the top pri¬ 
orities in his second term, Fraser might 
be well advised to reprogram the govern¬ 
ment's dial-in telephone circuitry with a 
different sort of information The result, 
which would be joyfully received by 357,- 
000 out-of-work Australians, could be 
called dial-a-job. ■ 
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PACIFIC SCENE 


Teeing Off at W ack Wack 

Amid tamarind and mango trees. World Cup Golf turns 25 


The team from the Fiji Islands showed 
up in striped polo shirts and South Seas 
kilts called sulus The entries from Iceland 
confessed to being a bit rusty with only 
two to three hours of sunlight eaih day at 
this time of year, they had not practiced m 
two months The Czechoslovaks ailived 
more than a little weary—aftei an 84-hour 
series of flights that took them through Lxm- 
don. New York, San Francisco Honolulu 
and Guam Despite the considerable Hav¬ 
el required for many teams, entries Jrom 
49 countries or regions (e g , Wales) con¬ 
verged last week on Manila for the Silvei 
Anniversary World Cup and International 
Trophy Golf Championship TIME Corre¬ 
spondent Richard Bernstein reports 

lamia was in its usual extravagantly 
I hospitable mood Filipino compa¬ 
nies had contributed roughly $700,000 
and six multinational corporations had 
anted up another $45,000 apiece to un¬ 
derwrite the event * The teams were 
treated like visiting potentates Playeis 
were lodged in the opulent Philippine Pla¬ 
za hotel and provided with 24-hour-a-day 
chauffeur-driven cars That proved to be 
a useful luxury A nagging problem for ev¬ 
eryone was just getting'through Manila's 
permanent traffic jam out to the Wack 
Wack Golf and Country Club -so named 
for the squawks made by ctows scared 
out of the rough by wayward goll balls 
The course has a languorous tropical 
look -gentle rolling fairways fringed by 
coconut palms, tamarind, mango and ba¬ 
nana trees—but the contestants found it 
deceptively difficult The slow and tricky 
greens soon had the best of entries 3-put- 
ting like Sunday duffers ' The mind sim¬ 
ply refuses to believe you have to hit the 
ball that hard " said South Africa s Hugh 


. Baiocchi Added George Knudson of the 
j Canadian team 'On these greens slow 
i is the fastest you’re going to get In both 
I the four-day. 72-hole tournament and a 
i one-day pro-amateur contest that pieced- 
i ed it. individual scores in the upper 80s 
| and 90s fot a round of IS holes weie not 
i uncommon When Philippine Piesident 
lerdinand L Maicos came through the 
pro-am with an 89 the score seemed quite 
respectable 

Compared with purses for most ma¬ 
jor tournaments the prize money for the 
World Cup is a pittance $2,000 for the 
lowest-scoring team $1 000 for the low¬ 
est-scoring individual Hut many entrants, 
with little hope of winning anyway 
seemed content merely to he showing the 
flag in an international golf tourney We 
only want to make contacts with other 
golfcis. explained Yugoslavia s Mirko 
Vovk whose country opened its only golf 
couise just four years ago ' That way we 
can learn for the next generation ' Vovk 
said, acknowledging that the game sul- 
fers a certain socialist disdain m Yugo- 


*1 he six multinationals American Express Co .Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive Co , International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp , Pan American World An ways. 
Inc Rolhmans International Ltd and lime Inc 



Philippine President Marcos takes a swing 


slavta where "many people think that golf 
is not a sport, but a hobby for the rich " 
Unlike many other international 
competitions, politics hardly touched the 
event Though Manila recognized the 
People s Republic of China two years ago, 
Taiwan was duly enteied as the Repub¬ 
lic of China Other nations often treated 
as panahs in international contests 
- South Africa. Chile and Israel —were 
on hand Not a scowl passed, even be¬ 
tween the l lbyansand the Israelis 

I ndeed, the only political influences 
seemed positive Israeli Golfer Barry 
Mandel 20 on leave from the Israeli 
Aimy fin the tournament, recalled that 
"we had our fust meeting with the Egyp¬ 
tian team last veai Things were then a 
bit cool But now the Sadat visit has pul 
a smile on every body's face Whenevei 
we sec one anoihci we wave like old 
fi tends Mandel was even seen one eve¬ 
ning making a side bet with Moroccan 
Mohamed Makroune on the next days 
scores, the winner lo buy drinks Otiserved 
Moioccan Teammate Bemokiya Ahmed 
Messaoud All I'm thinking alxnit is 
backswing and follow-ihiough Politics 
doesn't c’ntei the mind " 

At week s end with one day of play to 
go the Spanish, World Cup winners last 
year, surged into the lead as 20-year-old 
Severiano Bal'csteios scored a 69 But the 
team total of 440—eight over par put 
them only three strokes ahead of C anada 
and just hve in front of South Africa and 
Japan Though the US was eleven 
strokes behind in eighth place, American 
Hubie Cneen stood second in individual 
competition after South Africa's Gary 
Playei The Icelandic team, participating 
foi the first time this year, was well back 
in the pack with a score of 508, but that 
total a comfortable 46 strokes ahead of 
Iasi place Yugoslavia was triumph 
enough As team member Ragnar Olafs- 
son put it ori the second day 'We're only 
tiymg not lo beat the bottom ’ ■ 




Crowd watching pro-am preliminary to World Cup; right, Israel's Mandel with Egypt’s Mohamed Said Mousaa at Wack Wack. 

Observed a Moroccan “All I'm thinking about is backswing and follow-through Politics doesn t enter the mind 
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New Limits on Abortion 

Congress finds a compromise, and the right-to- lifers come out ahead 


F ive veins ago the right-io-lil'c 
movemeru was reeling fiom the Su¬ 
preme C oui t decision that legalized 
aboilions in the lust sis months of 
piegnancy But the anli-aboi tionists have 
made a spectacular iceovery Last week 
they demonstrated their political muscle 
by winning -oi at least paitlv winning 
--an important battle when the Mouse 
and Senate voted leslnelions on (iov- 


\ovved the anti-ahortiomsts chief ad¬ 
vocate in the Mouse Illinois Republican 
1km> Hyde, a father of one duughtei 
and thiee sons 'Ihis issue is not going 
to go away 

The rnoial dilemma of abortion di¬ 
vides the American people just as their 
elected representatives aie divided itlie 
vote in the Mouse last week was IH1 to 
I(i7l According to a I IML Yankelovich 


lions, despite an impassioned plea from 
Many Bhtckmun authorofthe l973abor- 
tton decision, that the latest ruling was 
almost icmimscent of ‘Let them eat 
cake Mis point the court in effect 
was making medically sale abortions le¬ 
gally available only to women who can 
pay for them 

Because Mydes measuie was an 
amendment to a one yeai appropi lations 



1 Right-to-lif ers picketing last week outside a Planned Parenthood clinic in St. Paul 

Buoyed hy success, the mosement is planning a htoudei attack Jot next year 


bill it e\pued on Oct I W hen the Mouse 
passed Mvde s ban again as an amend- 
, meni to the 1978 budgets loi the dcpait 
menis of labor and Health Utilisation 
, and Welfare Massachusetts Republican 
I dwaid Biooke i a 11 icd the Senate in op¬ 
position Said he This is a question of 
whethei poor women should be denied 
then lights 1 o which Hyde replied ll 
is the unborn children of the middle class 
and the uch who ate disciiminalcd 
against bv this legislation because we have 
no way to limit their abortions 

I n the House-Senate conference com¬ 
mittee that hunted for a compromise 
choils to sntten the ban weie lought 
vigorously by C hauman Daniel I loud 
. a Pennsylvania Demociatic Congicss- 
, man At vine point IX'mocialic Repre¬ 
sentative David Obey of Wisconsin 
begged the all-male committee to pci mil 
■ aboi lions foi gnls under 16 No, said the 
; majority What about 15’No again—not 
j even girls undet 13 Sputieiec New Jet- 
I sey Republican Repiescntativ ; Millicent 
\ lenwick a strong advocate of federal 
i funds for abortions for the poor "1 sat 
! there furious looking at those men - -some 
' of them laughing- and I could have 
kicked them 1 try to believe that they 
did it in ignorance They haven't sat down 
and listened to the people who ate most 
affected ” 


etnment-paid abortions If the new 
measure had been m effect in 1976, it 
would have ruled out two-thirds of the 
260 000 abortions that were financed by 
the federal-state Medicaid program -or 
about a quarter of all abortions in 
the U S 

Buoyed by last week’s victory the 
righi-to-ltfers immediately began plan¬ 
ning their congressional siralegv for next 
year They will press for a ban on all Med 
icaid abortions, without exception and 
ask that these procedures be outlawed 
at military hospitals They will also lob¬ 
by against including abortions tn anv 
national health insurance piogrum that 
Congress may consider in the future 


poll 64 r r ofthe public believe that a wom¬ 
an should be free to have an abortion ll 
she wants one But 58 r : agree with Jim¬ 
my Carter ("Life is unfair i that public 
funds should not be used for abortions ex¬ 
cept in cases of rape incest or where a 
woman’s life ts in danger 

C ongress avoided this thicket until 
June 1976. when the Mouse overwhelm¬ 
ingly supported Hydes proposal to ban 
federal funds for Medicaid abortions 
Caught by surprise Senate liberals adopt¬ 
ed a strategy that backfired they went 
along with Hyde s bill, assuming that 
the Supreme Court would find it un¬ 
constitutional But the court last June 
upheld stale laws banning Medicaid abor- 


7 he deadlock continued foi five 
months, with the Senate voting twice 
against the Hyde prohibition The House 
in turn rejected four compromises offered 
by the Senate On the sidelines sat Con¬ 
gress’s Democratic leaders, who avoided 
taking a stand lest they antagonize lib¬ 
erals in their own party oi clamorous anti- 
abortionistsat home 

Last week House Republican Whip 
Robert Michel came up with a successful 
compromise It will prohibit Medicaid 
abortions, except for cases that meet one 
of these conditions 

► The life of the woman is in danger if 
the fetus is carried to term 

► Two doctors determine that she risks 
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Edward Brooke in his office as he rallied Senators to fight the Medicaid abortion ban 


seseie and Ion;; la-amt*, phvsie-.il health 
damage luini the piepnaiKV 
► I he piegnaiies lesulls horn tape 01 m- 
e'esi that was piompilv lepoiied to a 
law enfonement oi jiuhii^ health ageiKV 
1 Ik hat tie o\u ahoition will now shill 
to the slate level Moiethan 10 stale's have 
stoppoei paving toi ahoitions with then 
own funel- i I he ass iag,e eosl tange's hom 
M(>() in .t eltme lo ">4<i0 in a hospital I 
Bui those ihul still pa\ llleludl stlell pop 
ulous stales as (aliloima New Voik 
Massa^luisells I’cinissKama anil Mich¬ 
igan whult will hieome pmiii impels 
for the iiglil to hleis 

I heie will also he stepped-up allaeks 
on the Planned Paiemhood oigam/aiton 
whieh oiue olleied >Mil> hit th-eonliol pto 

' I Ik »Mki s III il | .IK \l>lsk I «. • 1<M 
I I IK. Ill III • Il ’ Mllklliul (lUA'l ' W 1 .II1IIL 
ItMl VV k .1 VlljMU UlNvlMlNIP .111(1 (Il Dl'-llUl M 
( otumlii.i 



Anti-abortion Leader Henry Hyde 




Conference Committee Chairman Flood 

\i> hendmi; till i tile\ 

; tains hut la'tlv has channeled mote and 
mote ol its etlons and about II'. ol’ils 
S7<> 7 million a seat budget tmo aboi- 
lion set' tees Mans l ighl-lo-ltleis oppose 
ahoiiion not mils on leltgious and philo- 
s.iphieal pioumis hut also out ot leat that 
It will eonliihiile to the hieakdown ol the 
\meiuan fannls and luithei eiode moi- 
al sland.lids 1 hes ate pal tie ulat Is upsel 
hs Planned Patenlliood s willingness to 
provide biilh-eonliol and ahoition eotm- 
se•Ilnj , am! even .ihoilions at 2 1 Jmus 
aeioss tile eounlt s to teen-ape gu Is ssith 
out lelhn;; then paients I lie light lo-lit- 
eis base set up pieket lines at Planned 
Pal e lit hood a In u tion el mu s in Ballimoie 
l iiieninali Philadelphia ami Si Paul 
I he ( iiieiniijti and Si Paul slimes base 
also been set .tine apparently hs anli- 
ahoi Mon eMieniisis 


C leai Is the people ssho beliese that 
nbouion is eseis woman s nglil 
aie in iclieal I hough she speaks 
hiasels of a polilisal eoumoi.il 
taek Saiah lane Sless.nl held dnejoi 
ol ihe National Mum ion Bighls -'.dion 
1 eaglie sass ol Iasi week s l ongtessional 
aelion Me lo'.i no mallei boss soul.v-k 
al il (. 0110,1 ess has been mlimidaled In 
the enioiion.il phvsie.il piesenee of Ihe 
light lo lil'eis \dds Boise11 Mel'hci 
weslein regional diieetm ol Planned P.n 
eillbood Ihe iinlll lolilcis aie single- 
issue individuals I lies don I eaie how a 
poliluMii stands oil human lights oi aid 
to edusalion I hes sole on whal he oi 
she sass about ahoition One eeil.un 
tesull ahoilion will he a Mam Slteel 
issue duttrig ne\l seats congressional 
campaigns ■ 


Mlllicent Fenwick as her anger grew over colleagues who resisted a loosening 

7 looked at those men-some of them laughing--and / could have kicked them 
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Western Pennsylvania miner; ending shift as strike begins in Kelley s Creek Hollow, W.va. 



“But Life Can Be Cruel” 

Fat 165.000 miners, it will he a black Christmas 

B iush .n k 1 boisicious .i' (.vi ihe bai 
oils of Big l abot lonsensti m 1 i's \n 
gele. I.im v«.ok .mil lontnlcmls pul lor- 

n.iul ihi. 1 1 C husim.ts hsi While * 000 
UI-ilo leadsis i. hsi'i csl I’issidcnt 
Oeoigs Means dsj.ued lh.il the Cos 
eminent should spun! billion-, lo sie.itc 
millions ol jobs should leltise t-< iiil tax¬ 
es i'n business and should limit impoils 
I-iee tiade he dulaisd is a |oke and 
a noth But lhe lanuliai hi.n.ido had a 
hollow imp loi oipan 1 'id laboi Milton, 
b!c Its liadii anp i- oul ol slip mill a na 
Hon lliat is iiuieasuii’ls v>omed ilsiiit in¬ 
flation and aunosed oni ln" 11 pineiil 
iiuiiiols Rtsoiul that Inhoi lonlionts a 
l S I'lesidciil who is n>’i all that fiimd- ^ 

Is and a tank and hie that is disputatious jik 

and dci lining 

Laboi s ueakiuss is plminpls appai 
em in us biggest lonlionialion ol the \iai 
the ioal nmieis sluke Means has told 
assoiiaies that the leadiislnp ol die l nit 
ed Mine Woikeis is iuloI Hi also ligiues 
that the two lo lluce month inu'il.n ol 
ioal that has been stockpiled hi utilities 
and sin I louipuiiie. .s, 11 mabli llu- opu 
atois lo In Id out until the union e\iiiluul- 
Is kntiiklis uudei a senliiiiinl shaied hi 
the ioal lompunie. I lie InS 000 sinking 
union inemlxis mostly in Appal.nhia 
anounl foi onh hall the naiion sioal pio- 
iluelion Iheie aie pi "sing numbus i>i 
nonunion inincis l.u gi Is in the W esl and 
most mil keep light on wo'king 

I he sinke ii not so ihiiih osei mones 
the nmieis earn tip to Slid a ilas plus 
benelils asom an issue that seems mole 
enii'tional ihan iaiiou.il 1 he union is de¬ 
manding that e.uli of its I 200 loials have 
the light to strike whenesci a maioii.y ol 
its members sote foi a walkout I oi the 
opeialois this would defeai the whole 
pm pose ol a u'litiaet I he lesult might 
be a sondilion of anatehs as eompared 
with the disanav that alieads presails in 
the mines Alllhisyc.il one wildettl sluke 
aflei anolhei has been sailed b\ lehel 
lious locals osei issues that ranged all the 
was down to who is lesponsihle foi s.ir- 

ismg into the mines the puis that seise Faces of coal diggers in Appalachia 
us toilets union has lost i on no/ 
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Walking off the job in Masoutown. Pa. 

In addition Mis I ■ M \\ pollss that 
ssheii gist .'in piskel fiom a stunk nunc 
appiais ai anothsi mini thi woikeis 
iheie also must walk ol! ihe |ob l sen 
souls t moil insnilxis li.isi doubts abou! 
this lastis l ompl.mr. I led \oithofet 
l‘J a mmei in tiieem l ounts I’a Citiss 
flout out ol stale shim ed up and shut us 
down thies times la-a sumnic One had 
a gun No ssas I m going to nigue with 
that kind ol tluiig but its dead wiong 
Ihe ii'nip.ms neats us well and sst 
shouldn t tie [lenali/ed when some othei 
sompans has double We loss good nmn- 
es on lomebods else . say so A young- 
ei nnnei puts it more bluntly If the 
sompany gave us prolixtion against wild 
’ sat stnkes I d lie willing lo sioss the pisk¬ 
el line Iheie wouliln l hs all this wdd- 
i sal slap if lohn l lewis |thc thun- 
dcious U M W le.islet fiom Id20 lo miiOl 
were still aiound Ihe union has lost 
sontiol 

A fter the sontiasi expued at 12 01am 
I)cs 6 it did seem as if the 
woikeis were going to suffer mote Ilian 
ihe sompames Health benefits weie cut 
I off hcsausc employeis .uc no longei son 
I irihuiing to the insuianse fund tor the 
901 000 miners retirees and dependents 
; Contributions to the fund sshish had ul 
ready been depleled b\ all the wildsat 
strikes me based on produs'tion and hours 
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worked Many miners and their families ! 

'lave stopped going to a doctoi because ! 
ihey cannot affoid to pay , 

Because of lack ot employer conin- ■ 
blitions pension payments will also be cut 
>ff fot most of the 8t>000 leiued union 
membeis if the strike continues beyond , 

Ian 1 Some rciuces take gum satisfac¬ 
tion in the fact that thev contracted black 
lung, a generally incurable disease caused 
by inhaling coal dust 'I hat ailment gnai - ! 
antces them lifelong disability payments 
If we lost oui pension 1 could survive 
says Ashland I Hawk ) llovcaid f>2 are 
tuec in David Ky But if 1 did not col- ; 
lect for black lung I d teallv be in trou¬ 
ble ’ Howard gets a pension of $225 a 
month and a disability payment of $21d 
In Pond Crap W Va a minei s wile ] 
walked into the general store passed the Pennsylvania union members hold their first meeting after start ot strike 


■r—«« i n p g 1 - 



Pirketing nonunion mine at Daniels Creek, Ky. Miners’ children playing In front of their homes in Kelley's Creek, W.Va. 



pot-bellied coal-hurmng stove arid went 
to the hack where she ojiened a nervous 
conversation with Proprietor Vupil Hud¬ 
dleston I mally she got to the point Hei | 
mother-in-law was coughing up blood and 
needed to go to the hospital, hut the fam¬ 
ily could not afford to send hei Would j 
Huddleston advance her a loan ’ He dug 
S50 out ot his jioeket As long as I've , 
got it ’ he said ‘I m happy to help 

I he Mamma of US coal mmeis : 


should not be underestimated Suffering j 
is nothing new for them it is often a mat¬ 


ter of pride They are dernonsuaitng their 


icsourcefulness in adversity Ouituted in j 


quilted parkas they can be seen teaming | 


the snow-covered hills and hollowsof Ap¬ 


palachia in search of game to keep down ; 
meat bills Their wives have canned Iruit 


and vegetables to he stored in the ceilai j 
If the utilities have stockpiled coal so ' 
have the mineis— to keep their homes j 


warm during the cruel wmtei ahead 

Merchants try to be generous with : 
credit "We’ve carried good customers up j 
to $600 before in strike times, ’ says Da- j 
vid Howard, a grocer in Masonlown Pa , i 
“and we’ll do it again, just as long as we 1 
possibly can ’ Bars arc doing bi isker busi- j 
ness than before Remarks Tilly Bohan 
manager of the Trocadero in Masontown j 
They say miners come into this woild : 
poor and go out pool, but 1 never saw the j 



Miner's family and U.M.W. health card 


day that, strike or no strike a miner Many stoppedyoirif; in the din tor 
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couldn i come tip >s ith nvno loi a beci 
Many miners scan dctuiniiiul not lo 
skimp on t hnstm.is k.ucn Pciiinc 2J 
is one ot about 50 women who woik in 
the mines in iiicenc t ninlv Pa Since 
hei husband l inn iosi his job as a buck 
drivel scveiui moiiltis ago she lias been 
, ihc t.inulv buadwimtu and now she is 
out ot woik 1, look con.ideiahle agonw- 
mg she admits bcloic she and I inn de¬ 
cided to spend $1' fot a lov tuick cov¬ 
eted by then son t laig II vou vc ever 
seen a little hov s eves light up bki they 
did when lit saw n in the stoie window 
savs Karen you d sulfct a lot vow self be 
foie deny mg it lo him I hi rest ol t litisl- 
1 mas is going to ha>e to he love and Mss 
, cs but that s easy 

S olidarity is essciui.il lo the n met s 
mystique <>nl\ anoihei inner he 
i feels, can understand Ins n ihulatums He 
, is sure he is engagid m as tough a |oh as 
exists on eaith- oi nndei it I hat is the 
souice ol his sliength Its nevei dull 
, when Vciii re down below says lerold 
Hamrick of Kelleys (reek Hollow 
Vi Va ' You le some place wheie man has 
j nevei been before I ilty yeais experience 
] won t hold the top up I he lock has no re¬ 
spect tor anvonv Hut its in n.y blood 
ll s a challenge I'mplc like to make out 
, that life is all tun But Me van be ciut-l 
am l that right ’’ ■ 
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Lee Harvey Oswald In Dallas on Nov. 23,1963, telling reporters he did not kill Kennedy 

The FBI Story on J.F.K.’s Death 

Improbable leads, new insights and an old verdict vindicated 


T hree days aflei John I kennedv was 
shitl in Dallas the lusiice Department 
ordered the 1 HI to untc a compiohensive 
report that would set'le rhe dust of 
conlioveisv and suspicion sufioundmg 
the assassination In 1*1 veins the bureau 
compiled more than SO <MK) pages ol dm - 
umeniution llalfc'l that massive arc hive 
was released to the public last week fol¬ 
lowing lreedoni-c>f-mlorni,ilion lawsuits 
i see follow/tin sio/vi the other hall will 
come out nest month While the ae 
alanehc c>f paper .vtll not sweep awav 
all the doubts my stones and coiispnacv 
thcoiies it leaves verv much mlad the 
verdict ii ached by the W alien Com 
mission in 1964 l ce Marses Oswald act¬ 
ing alone murdered kennedv 

I he lilts investigation was thorough 
in the estreme No due was loo mi 
promising oi loo hi/ane to pursue \gents 
scour eel Manhattan s 43id Street lor a 
fortuneteller reported to have preciselv 
predicted the- lime of the President s death 
bv reading tea leaves Two lilt men sal 
patiently at the beelsrdo of a witness who 
professed Lo know the names ol six peo¬ 
ple involved in the killing but was too 
drunk to stand lnvcsiigatois listened to 
a woman who was cctiain that her hus¬ 
band s family had something to do with 
the slaying Whs’ Because they were 
mean" people Agents cheeked out .tc- 
cusations that lyndon Johnson and 
CJeorge Wallace were behind the mur¬ 


der \ I ogan l tali man got a respe'et 
lul healing loi his claim that kennedv 
was ahve and the assassmalion a Iroav 
lo nap the Malta So did dozens ol men 
and women vvho had seen Oswald and 
hrs slavei Jack Ruby logeihci 

People thought to have sat nest tolls- 
wald on a hue wete liUcked down a‘ 
ovc i the vvoi Agents heiud out a won 
an who was uic that someone had put 
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Jack Roby at a Dallas hearing, January 1964 , 

t'hi <ommission lynoted his Mob ties 


' glass crystals and cleanser in her srt/ 
baths after she had reported seeing Os¬ 
wald and Ruin togethei in Michigan (nei¬ 
ther was ever m the state! The bureau 
spent weeks trying to trace a bad cheek 
Oswald was supposed to have cashed m 
a bill in Pflugerville, 1 exas and memths 
tracking tire origins of grafirti discovered 
in a boveai reading Lit oswai I) -fu¬ 
ll K! MAN Ol msilNV A PR 11 4 196 3 

lit turned out a railway workman had 
scribbled the woids as a posl-assassma- 
lion pranki 

T he tiles released last week which 
weigh 60 lbs and cost St 000 10 per 
sei alsoreveal at limes unwillingly an 
t til .illlicted with paranoia obsessed with 
counterespionage and out ol the control 
of the Justice Departmenr Within JR 
hours of the assassination J l dear 
I loosei sariclioned the rclusal ol hrs 
under lings lo follow an older horn Ins 
superior Allot new e>ene:al Roberl I 
kennedv ProperIv handled comment¬ 
ed Hoover altei a bureau otfn lal had dis¬ 
missed a kennedv reiRicst as unuccis 
saiv and undesirable I he l HI spied on 
the I v sas nidge vim piesided over the 
lack Rubv trial on tin ducctoi of (. en- 
ttal Intelligence and on die VS at ten ( om 
II.ISSIOII Ilselt I he Inn call engaged a 
liidkllv Repuliltcan ( oneressinan and 
commission memhet lo keep u posted on 
the close'll dom sessions llisa.inie ( ier 
aid lord lire I 111 iveil lent lord an 
agent s loc kablc hi iek ase so he could t.tke 
sec tel doc umenis .nr a skimi’ vacation 

Hoover opposed lilt establi' timonl ol 
tile Waneii t ommission p'esuiiiahlv he 
c lust he thought the ill' sliould handle 
the case \( one point he dispatched 
aides to the Washington f\<si to tiv to 
stop that pal'd tiv'in publishing, ail cd 
Uoiial supporting such a hlue-i ihbon 
panel I lie mission was unsuccessful He 
ihough' nianv icquests made by the com¬ 
mission v>eic loolish u'ne he labeled 
poppveoek i llu 1 lie dispatched agents 
to lullill them Hoover s personality in¬ 
cluding hrs most odious and eccentric 
characterrstics comes rhiough vividlv in 
the tiles He told aides that President 
Johnson wauled all leads puisned vrg 
orously without complete regald lot 
technicalities and he had a fetish about 
ne'l letting unv bureau reports ge’ to the 
■ commission maned by spell ng e>r gram¬ 
matical ei rots 

I he buieuus investigation shed hght 
on a mimbci e>f the murkiei aspects ol 
the clime Vl'tei explonng the mouiiLams 
of nansciipts memoranda and telex mes- 
1 sages I imi C onospondent Havs Cioiey 
sent this summaiv of the 40 001 pages ol 
( HI di'ciiments 

On the Mafia. I he hies make clear that 
the W anen Commission failed abysmally 
1 lo pursue I Ui leads linking Oswald s own 
assassin. Jack Rubv to the Mob Ruby 
1 had ties to mobsters in Chicago. New 
j York l os Angeles and Dallas, and even 
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Smoke is dirty - but at least it’s obvious and fairly local. 

The more dangerous air pollutants are invisible. 

Being gases, they travel with it over huge distances. 

Country air may be laden with them and, to deal with them 
you have to know what they are and where they come from. 
This can be done by monitoring their concentrations over 
hundreds of square miles That is why we have set up for the 
Netherlands Government a monitoring network covering 
the whole of Holland. 


Some Kinds ol water pollut inn are mot i> 
difficult to measure than an pollution 
But on excellent index is the oxygen 
it eye Imp, rate - roughly the quantity ot 
oxygen available to support animal life 
I : ntil recently this single measurement 
required two hours worK in well-equipped 
laboratory Now we developed a monitor 
that makes it automatically ina few minutes 
and dues so with considerably greater 
arcur at v than the laboratory method 




My name is Europe. 





Amsterdam Athine Barcelona Beograd Bremen Bruxelles Bucuresti Budapest Dublin Dussel- 
dorf Faro Frankfurt Geneve Genova Goteborg Hamburg Hannover Helsinki Istanbul Koben- 
havn Koln/Bonn Las Palmas Linz Lisboa Ljubljana London Madrid Malaga Manchester Milano 
Moskva Munchen Napoli Nice Nurnberg Oslo Palma (Mallorca) Paris Praha Roma Saarbrucken 
Sofia Stockholm Stuttgart Tenerife Thessaloniki Torino Warszawa Wien Zagreb Zurich First 
Class on all flights 


® Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 





United States 


toon the Brennan memo 


as a boy, to the infamous A1 Capone Warren wa pos.il enthusiastically eight sets of 

Nor did the commission seem tm- . . rpntiv Chief Justice initials including Hoovct s H fes- 

pressed that Ruby, twelve da vs befoie tdence fhatapparen^^ to ttmetog*. ^ 

he shot Oswald asked u notorious asly used " „ rs0n 's artvcl®of De 

Teamster tacketcer from Chicago I mentioned P [acts in these arti 

Barney Baker to straighten out 1 a well knew 98\t o 
troublesome union dispute at Ruby s 

Dallas night club (The commission mbers had been somew ^ 

might have been moie iriieiesicd of j me that several me narrative form rat *- 
course had the 1 m disclosed that the pgl's report had been ^ of course, was 
ClA had leeruited Chicago gangsters in , ma nner. 1 lold Justice Wa 

in 


oal manner. 1 «*«* nl Y'chief Justice Warren 
to kill Cuban Premier F idcl C astro i Ing the —oorts which ba ck up tho se^ in t 


There is no evidence that organised 
crime had anything to do with the 
Kennedy murder but the commis¬ 
sion’s fallenc to investigate the possi¬ 
bility left a fertile field in which coti- 
spnacv theoi les have floui islted 


tor ha 
Comr 
o wat 


ry specific 

. ild him thei 


On the Cuban Connection. W hen 

C 1 \ attempts to kill t astro became 
known in I47S the news touched off 
speculation that C iihans had engi 
necte.l Kcnncdv s mmdei in leiali- 
ation I lie tiles leveal that this pos- 
sib'litv had ocelli led lo Hoovei and 
caused him lo anguish in pnvaleover 
his punlic dec Iji aimns lhal Oswald 
nad .tclul alone Bui ihe Duedor 
seemed icu.suiid when iwo lelleis 
linking Oswald 'o a Cuban agent 
■ inued out lohavc been hoaxes Both 
Icttcis one addicssed lot kwald but 
mailed altei the is.assmalion the 
other sem lo the Vloincs tieneral m- 
dicaled lhal a Pcdio or Pelcl ( hatles ot 
Havana had paid Oswald 5 7 000 loianv 
ini! an unidenlilied mission lhal involved 
‘ accurate shixumi The till discovered 
that both lelleis had been vviitlen on the 
same ivpewmei Nonetheless lloovci 
i and oihei Bute an othcial, conlinucd lo 
. twins abou! Rubs , own l uban back- 
g'ouild Ruby had ' rated Havana m both 
the pre mil post ( asiio pcuodx and 
I theie wen persistent mmois lhal he had 
' run guns to ( tiba in the late 1950s \n 
Akton woman gave testimony - latei dis- 
[ counted that after Oswald was slam she 
heard two C uban men say We have to 
( do away with Rubv bc-ijuse he louled 
1 things up However the l III nevei turned 
] up proof of any Inks between Castios 
government and either Oswald oi Rubs 

i 

, On the CIA. So intense and billet was 
' the* liuding between ihe I HI and the ( Ia 
i that some bureau ofhctals esen toyed with 
the theory that the ( IA was responsible 
fin Kennedy s minder An I HI memoian- 
; dum staled that the ammunition Oswald 
j used was obtainable only from ihe I'S 
[ Marine Corps and that pet haps the e’l\ 
j had managed to pet it to Oswald Sub- 
I sequent investigation disclosed that the 
j ammunition was readily asailable from 
, several U S mail order houses 

After CIA Duedor John McCone 
I made a statement critical of the f HI a 
lop Hoover aide, IT J Brennan Jt , wrote 
i his superiors that Met one "has attacked 
| the bureau in a vicious and undethanded 
^ manner characterized with sheer dishon 
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On Kennedy. The tiles quote Ken¬ 
neth O Donnell a top White House 
aide as absolving the Seciel Service 
of any tesponsihilitv The choice 
wassecuiity oi politics and we chose 
politics said O Donnell meaning 
the ptesidcnti.il patty decided to ic- 
movc the bullet-ptoof bubble so the 
ciowdscould see Kennedy dunnp the 
motoicade Ihe tiles also suggest 
Kennedy had a c.ivaliei altitude lo- 
waid his own safely and was annoyed 
bv Sc i id Set vice ctfoils to protect 
him Agents iccalled his habit of 
'etor jumping behind ihe wheel of a ear 
■cuS * 11 Hvanms l J oii and /iKimmg off he 
was a pom duvei and tended to ig¬ 
nore trallic signals Ihe rcpoti also 
notes that then lexastioieinoi lohn 
C initially who was wounded by the 
bullet that killed kcnncdv had se- 
iious misgivings about whethei Ken¬ 
nedy should come to Texasat all He 
was concerned about i ight-vvmg hos¬ 
tility towaid Ihi President 


Chief Justice Earl Warren and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 

A tnlut inn !<><> mipi tmnut.i; o) /<*> t>ewu m pur \tu 


esty I he memo added l)vcr Ihe vcais 
we have had numetous conflicts wuh all 
(lv diiCctors In retalialiou Biciinan 
conllimed the I lit should infotm Met one 
it knew lie had dispensed false mfoi.na- 
lion lo t ongicssman I Old -that Oswald 
had received V, SOI ) m Mexico to slav 
Kennedy and that Met one had leaked 
(lie same sloiv to t olnmmsl Diew Peai- 
soii 1 lie none-loo-subtle bit ot blackmail 
was intended to instill in McC one a pro 
found ies|iecl lor oui capabilities to be m- 
loimeil I he I HI hi ass cmloiscd the pro 


On Oswald. I HI .tgents hail no doubt 
Oswald could have tiled three Jeeu- 
i.ileslio. in live seconds a poml still 
disputed by some eiities of the* Wat- 
len t ommission i he* Ides include a Iele- 
tvpe message indicating lhal Oswald 
might well have been murdered even if 
theie had been no lack Ruby William 
II Dai nail a Huntington W Va allot 
ney told agents he went to Dallas to 
avenge the assassination of the* President 
and 1 would do it again Oswald s Kus- 
sian-born wife Manna once* offered this 
apt assessment ot hci mislit husband - m 
her bioken 1 nglish Me like* A liter tea 
Lee no hki Russia I ee no like Amciied 
1 e*e* like* the* moon ■ 


Bureaucracy’s Great Paper Chase 

! Freedom has become license undet the Information Act 


_L_ 


T he* hottest growth indusuv m Wash¬ 
ington these dais is generated bv the 
I lecilom id Infoi rnation Act It soaks 
up millions of doliais employs hundieils 
of civil sen ants, and is driving main ol 
them to utter Jistiaclion The lave has 
hi ought out or scciet dtawets main 
illuminating fails ibout the liiwemment 
and its manipulations but it has also in¬ 
vited misuse abuse overuse and a lot ol 
silliness in the name of the public s right 
lo know 

T he 30-fl stack of documents released 
last week by the l lit on ihe* Kennedy as¬ 
sassination is diamatic testimony to ihe 
effoii needed to comply with requests un- 
dei the act Some 280 I Hi agents were 
called in (tom the held this summoi fot 
Opeiat’on Onslaught, as the project was 
called In addition. 579 peoplt are em¬ 


ployed lull time at I III headquaili'is te- 
seaichmg 16 000 similar appeals a year 
I stimaled cost to this one l iovci rmie'nl 
agency m 1977 V> million 

At the c IV 65 stutters woik lull lime 
on i reedom of Infoi mation cases at a 
cost of million a yeai In 1976 ihe* Dc- 
le’ilse Depanmeni had 9(1 employees and 
S4 7 million lied up lidding more than 
40 000 applicuuons 

1 hough a version ol ihe law has been 
on the hixiks fo» eleven yeais Waieigatc 
and revelalions .»f i HI and i_IA miscon¬ 
duct led to a radical change in us use 
Ovi r Cieiald I old's veto. C ongiess in 1974 
amended ihe* law, which now sets dead¬ 
lines tor responding bans excessive copy 
mg fees fm documents', and provides lhal 

'the l in charges ll)c pu page I’lhci agencies 
chaigis cars 









United States 



Task force head Lieutenant Ed Henderson displaying photographs of slam girls 


| winners of F leedom of Information _otnl 
: eases shouki have thin legal lees paid for 
! by the Gosei nment Attorney Cienetal 
Ciriftin Bell applied anothei spin to in- 
1 formation seekeis Iasi May when he 
j warned all < loveimnent agencies that his 
, departijiei't would not defend them in 
I until In'hts to piesei ve sceieey unless dis- 
I elosureu.is demonsttahlv liarmtul even 
it the documents technically kill within 
the exemptions in the aet 

W ith that almost all mloi malion re¬ 
quests worthy 01 witless gained equal 
weight An oddhaU elaiming to lie fol 

■ lowed hv M.ulians demanded and te- 
eeived the resold ol his correspondence 
wnh the till sn the subjeel Comnicteial 

; tirms can and do tiv to use Govern - 
] mem files as a mail-cling aid F sample 
; erne company attempted unsuccessfully to 
' gel the names and addresses s»l all people 

■ who had Bought las stamps fot home wine ! 
| making J he I IC . the 1 ixrd and I hug Ad 

. mmisliution and the Defense Department 
' are eon>tamly luirimg lus'k ctloils bv 
1 firms to uiquitc trade scs'ets of compet¬ 
itors Says Baibara keehn the I It F lee¬ 
dom of Information chief ft s a form of 
indiisttial espionage except that thev do 
j it undei the law We pel vciy few icquesls 
' trom journalists anil lonsumei pi mips 
I I hat s too had heiansc that ■. who the law 
i was v i itten loi 

T hi cOiiiniiiii.il giving has led to the 
phenomenon ol the roveiso uhe 
| Aggrieved panns sue to prevent release 
; of mloimatiou including ptoduei spec- 
ihculions drug tomiulas pioduclior, costs 
' and minorny-humg records lhal thev 
i supplied to get Crover nmeiil contiactc or 
licenses I here are now 74 such cases be¬ 
ing considered m ledeial coin is 
' I’eoplo also inlei rugate the bmcauei.i- 
1 ev todetei mine w hat the liovei nrnent has 
j found out about them After the exposure 
! of I tu and t i\ ‘ dutv tucks thousands 
j upptoached the agencies for mloi malion 
! C'elehrHies such as Jane I onda John 
I Kenneth Cialbt.ulh and t Iditdgo C leaver 
! tm>k advantage of ihe act givmg it wide 
1 publicity 

: Nonetheless the I teedom of In for 

! mat ion Aet has achieved worthwhile le- 
■ suits Ihe ( IX, foi example was lotced to 
leveal its lop secret MK-l lira piogrum 
I of drug expettmentaiior. on humans 
; Ralph Nader used the act to prv out doe 
! unients I'm his successful campaign 
' against carcinogenic Red Dye No 2 Flic* 
Washington l'o\f and Wall Sitett !ou>- 
mit have passed with some success to gel 
i the investigative iecords ol the SIX eon- 
i eerning almost 400 L’ S turns that have 
, paid htilx-s at home ot abtoad The very 
I existence of the law causes buieauciats 
| to hesitate before launching actions they 
1 would not want to explain tn public iitit 
■ as the number of paper chasers glows in 
1 Washington it is increasingly cleat that 
| some changes an needed m the act oth¬ 
erwise the Government may diown in its 
! own regurgitated material ■ 


L.A. Strangler 

Police are still stymied 

I n life the ten vniuns were very diflet 
cut (torn each olhet (hey ranged in 
age ftoin twelve to 2S One was hlack 
I we wen C lucanos Thice wete thought 
to be pioslilutes whe' hustled along Hol- 
IvwcX'd and Sunset Nuilivaids loin wete 
dtifliis l wo were cc'edc ()ne was a watt¬ 
less who acooiding to Inends was veiy 
cautious about strangers I hen deaths 
howexei wete fnghlennigly smnlai Be- 
’ tween Oct IK and Nov 20 all ten were 
■ found scxuallv molested strangled and 
flung down desolate ravines oi roadside 
gullies m oi ncai noi theastei n Los An¬ 
geles In nine of the muiders the Uxiics 
were nude 

Despite a massive manhunt b> a spe- 
, ci.il 55-man t.vsk fotce of the I os Angi- 
1 les ixilice depailment. aided by Los An¬ 
geles C uunty and C itendalc cops the case 
o| the hillside stianglei has pioduccd 
1 lew usable clues and no suspects Police 
.lie not sun whether thev are looking lot 
one killer or mine and it more than one, 
wliethet they wete working logelhei oi 
separately 

Die family ol ihe firs' victim Yolan¬ 
da Washington 20 called hei high-liv- 
ing bovfnend a had dude beloie her 
I bodv was discOveied nc.u Finest lawn 
i cemeleiv m suburban (ilendale but po- 
i lice do not tc-gaid him as d suspect Vic- 
- tun No 5. Kathleen Robinson, 17, a fre¬ 
quent hitchhike!, was found beside a 
| patkvvav in 1 os Angeles F he tv o young¬ 
est Doll it Cejxida 12. arid bonja John¬ 
son, 14 vanished a week before their bod- 
. les wete found on a trash heap m F'lystan 
, l\uk near IXxlgei Stadium Neighbors ol 
! the latest victim l auren Rae Wagner, 18, 
, a student dt a local business college, saw 
i het tn a car with two strange men the 
| night she disappeared 


If the police could soke |iisi one ol 
; the muldcis it might help ihcm solve at 
least some of the otheis I hev Impc ibjt 
vvell-publlci 'ed olfcts p'l "S14! 000 m ic- 
Wdids will elicit some ieloi ai.iti.-n He 
oi they cant keen a m-.:cm said 
l > lend ile Police I nut ll-iiiy limunlaM 
week lie has goi tc' talk to a close 
friend 

So fai howcvei die emot is undis 
clostd and all ihe public a . has only deep 
ened the •ear in (ilmd.tli and mher com¬ 
munities in the I os \ngeles aie.i While 
' spi'iting gixxfs stoics aie iiagmi’ up laiee 
; sales in guns ot all types meictiauls at 
1 Lagle Rock 1'l.i/a in l os \ngeics com 
plain lhal business has chopped sh.uply 
i since Icx_al papers ie|xiited that C eixd.i 
1 and Johnson wen picked tip iheic \t 
1 friend tie High School alma maicr ol Ac- 
1 toi John Wayne a note on the bulletin 
1 boatd_vvai ns single icuchets im 1 to go un 
, accompanied to oi hom ll e (acuity 
j Christmas parly Adults who wcie attend- 
; mg night emuses say ■ a school olhual 
! have dropped out until the sliangler is 
! caught 

i Many residents, particularIv women 
are lushing losign up fm classes in sclf-dc- 
’ ferlse Neai ly I 000 called to ask about a 
special six-hour self defense c-nnse of- 
| feied hx Maiy lomov D assistant pio 
: fessot ol physical education at Cdhforn.a 
. Slate University in Last L.os Angeles She 
; only had space for b~> students edc'n of 
• whom paid S22 50 in tuition, but she 
1 promises a repeal course m Januaiy C on- 
' toy 5 ft 4 in tall and a springs 104 lbs, 
i sounds like a bool camp insirucim drill- 
I ing raw recruits Ready gouge' Ready 
I gouge' she shouted one afternoon last 
I week 'Now follow with the knee in the 
] gnnn G-o-o-o-o-d " tomoy insists that 
j her students wear ordinary street clothes 
I iathei than leoLards or warmup suits 
I Those arc not." she notes "what they 
' would be wearing dunng an attempted 
J^rape " ■ 
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Yankees Come Home 

The largest transfer of convicts begins—hut all is not forgiven 

I n 1969 President Richard Nixon de- ] the 235 eligible inmates of their lights 
dared an international war on drugs once lhe> retui ned to L' S soil Rv week s 
then pressed the Mexican government . end two chatleted flights had touched 
into joining the battle by slacking down down in San Diego deluding the In si 
on illegal narcotics tiafTie across, the hoi- 127 American prisoners including 37 
der Mexico obliged with a vengeance I women one with an 18 month-old bahv 
throwing into jail hundreds of American gill The rest arc expected to amve in 
violators most of them wete mules who transfers scheduled loi Inlei this month 
had been smuggling large amounts of eo- and early next seal 

came from South America oi matijuaua i On I irdav afternoon a ted while and 
from Mexico A 13-year sentence-with , blue 'lexas International Aiilines DC'-‘J 
no chance of parole - was not uncommon ! look oil from Mexico City cat tying the 
fora tirstoffendei Opeialion Intercept, 1 liislguiupofhl 'ranslers 1 bice hours lat- 
as the bolder ciackdowii was dubbed et when the pilot announced the jet was 

quickly turned mloa public itv disaster lot passing ovei ihcboidei the cabin erupted 

Mexico IS ptisoncis staged hunget ' withe heel mg and sobbmg At Situ Diego’s 
stnkes to piotest medieval condition' in Lindbergh I icld scoies of jubilant and 

Mexican jails Relatives of the 577 Amer - tearful le lain es maiv waving Welcome 

leans in Mexican prisons organized Boy- . Home signs shouted nnsoneis names as 
coil Mexico campaigns Lhe liaudeis veere wlasked ahoaid a hus 

fed ti’ with Intel publicity and wot- Said Robin W oi ihmgton 3| of San f tan 
ried afiout the potential loss ol tounst dt>l- ' cisco at a hue! press conleieiice It wa' a 
lats the Mexican government last year long battle but we ic home 
proposed a prisonei exchange' Die IJ S All ate hkely to be haunted bv what 

Senate' iattficd a new tiealy hcivuen the thev lelt behind taliloimaC ongiessman 
two counines which PiesnleiU limmv loitricy Staik .> pome movei tx-lund 
< at let signed into law on Od tl Among t. ongii'sx s clloils to nd Ameiicans mi 

the tie..iv s tc i .us \nu i leans nun ir)i['i is pi isoncd in Mexico has a lilt ol moie 

oned ui Mexico 'could be eligible loi than 200 houoi sloi n s liom inmates One 

Iran-lx'! lo I ’> tails piovided 'he' had woman attested on a diug chaige claims 

mote than six months to scoe on then she was intoimed that il she tclused to 

sentences had not been c onv icieel ofa po- eon less she would he tossed into a uvci 
lilu.il ,'flense o- hicakmg imuugialioii and giound up bv a neailw powet plant 
law c and a kev condition would nc>t con \notlur clraiged lli.il olhcials had upped 
ic.' then Mexican cc'uvi< nous m I S oil one ol hot eairmgs and het eat lobe 

conns Parallel provisions would hold lot Male inmates lepc'tted being, loriuied 

the I 300 Me Means locked up in ihe L' S w nil cattle prods vchile still chipping liom 

last week v.h.il l S l onsu! xicnual a showet Aeeoiding io Staik some pus- 

\cinon Me \miich billed as the laigcsl oners told ol esli r lion demands of up lo 

tianslc ot prisc'u umiaics m histoiv be’- S40 000 bv Mi xu an lawveis piomismg, lo 

pan light Amt lie.m public defenders gel them released Before lie was trans- 
had spem tluee davs m Mexico adcismg I felted fic'm Mexico ( nv x Santa Malta 



Sev»n jubilant U.S. women and a little girl celebrate their last day in a Mexican prison 

Nixon’s "war oni.rufts quickly turned into a puhlu in di saner for \1exno 
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Convict Patricia Bart? before her ti ansfer 

\/< dr cut! i ondtru >;ic "iiiiisli lilc 


puson f lanf Machado 2 ') at lhloinian 
who has setved live veais loi smuggling, 
'Willin' said I got mv nose biofert and 
tnv eves split open 'he lust wiO That 
was lhe cons w.ic of Idling, me know I 
had to pay piokclioii 

E ven some puson aulhoulics concede 
Ilk in ill " inis has been nadv bull¬ 
ish and sometimes xhoi t Savsjnrui Auto 
mo Aiilohn f| who bcctnu due.I i o! 
Santa Mat ta seven months ag,o I Ins v.as 
a pe'tliole hex end belief It vvas ru;• bv 
.ling, Mallickeis ni'l the gnu ids \m >lm 
e'la.ms a Mexican drug peddlei olle'id 
him sioooo a vceek in allow lieto.n to ne 
smuggled into Santa Malta when he ic 
I Used an atii'itipt ccas made to kill him 
But not all Ameiicans uc c irei lo be 
spiting liom Mexican jails I cvemv pet 
c ent ol those eligible I," uariMei ha'eeho 
sen not to setve exit ihen 'tine in l S mis 
oris Reason m suite o| 'Ik cc'iiuplion 
Mexican nu.nnx.iii Ic*s iepimenlcd than 
penitentialies noith o| me hoielci In¬ 
mates .ne allowed m vce.u llie.ti own 
clothes piep.uc then ocen l.iod and iiitoy 
coiimpjl ci ats from sgcsoi gu III lends 
I lie 5 inkeex most .oi'u'us in go 
home are .h’se ccnh a chance of paiolc 
Since tillii senteii.es now conic undei 
I S I iw which .mowi | >) parole ami 
mandaioiv iele.tse about (it) ol till lians 
lets ate expected to be 'elcav.il soon 
1 ocal pat ole boa ids aic hkele to t c lew 
the cases j'ld i. Ir i .«■ a hi is w h < h ivi al 
leads spent sears u. Mi xico Sul! oiher 
prisoneis .tie planning lo seek then n 
leave oil writs of habeas coi pus conn ml 
mg that Mexican .nulls do riot lino me 
aulhonlv U' til pusoi, .mvone in the 1 S 
Sc'iTiO aic even ex|« did n> ap|e\u on 
grounds that the l 1 S Mexican litsilv 
lore cel them lo waive then consiiiuLioii.il 
lights of due piece's- when they pledged 
nil* lo lOnlcsl then c'onv k lion- in I S 
conus One Np piohlem u sue n legal. n.il 
lenges are sustained Iheie >'iil p.obablv 
lx’iK) more pusc'nei itansleis ■ 
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People 


1 lie m I fell s Kill lien has 
been heaven i hapw'di 'es Syl¬ 
vester ( Slv i Stallone. I lu 
Italian Stallion i‘ hack on lo 
cation in the tc.riemenis this 
lime not on the Ki\.kv loads 
of Philadelphia hut on Man¬ 
hattan s West Side In Pam 
i/nc ‘Him Stallone plavs 
C oeino a l l )40s street htisllei 
who hangs out with a beauti¬ 
ful hixikei (Joyce Ingalls). 1 he 
dialogue law and munch) is 
wtuien by- who else’ Hut not 
content with hemg both aulhoi 
and stai Sh is also making his 
dliecting dehut His call) im- 
piessions Ini luining how 
the other half Iocs through 
olheis tiom a new perspective 
Dnecling is like placing chess 
ssith people 


Shell lee Mali kltn 
Shell-lee Mah klcn iMs ( x:d 
the Russian sisiloi ieco i, m/- 



and I5‘> lbs entered a punt 
pass and kick com[letilion 
sponsoicd b\ the Fold Mutoi 
Co Heating oui some 2M boss 
in the initial lounds to make 
the aica contest a feat ac¬ 
complished bs (snls Isso othei 
gn Is m 17 seals ol i oni|setitiou 
Cat la biuised >ome male 
egos I loss mi I gonna tell 
them a gnl beat me’ ssuiled 
one voting MCI’ I ast week 
the boss got a temporary 
icspite Caila ssas edged out 
jusi short ol the semifinals 
W an nil she turns cleseii 


With Ingalls in Paradise Alley, Stallone learns how the othei halt lives 



MacLaine and Ca9tro hit it off at the Palace of the Revolution 


ing the smiling icdhead m the 
lobby ol the Havana Risieta 
hotel It was indeed Shirley 
MacLaine, aulogiaphmg nap¬ 
kins for guests and talking up 
hei nesc tilm 7 he Inniirr 
Point Would she base a 
chance to meet Fidel Castro ’ 
Oh III see hmi at the Cu 
ban pienueic of ms ptcluie 
the Piemiet at the piemieie 
I guess tomonoss night 
That s at the < inUn Minx the 
a Lei As it happened l idel 
did not catch Hie flick but 
caught the dai inciting hei 
lo the Palace of the Resolution 
wheie the) sipped djic]uins 


She does get around I oi 
ten days it ssas an endless 
! whul ol paities m lieland 


Hack m the l 1 S Miss Lillian 
baielv had time to unpack be- 
loie she was out on the lossn 
m Manhattan At a lunch cel 
ehiatmg lhe 250th annisetsais 
of tile Indian cits nfJaipui the 
Piesidenl s inothct lt > gamels 
pul on a sail Miss 1 illiun lies 
ci got to laipui during, hei sunt 
as a Peace < oi ps mu sc. outside 
Rombas m the late i>Os hut she 
couldn t lesisl the luncheon m- 
\ nation I base nostalgia foi 
India I lose it So much so 
that she stayed oil foi the Jai 
pui Ball that night at Studio 
54 a discotheque hastils ledcc- 
otaled to resemble a mahara¬ 
jah s garden Has hei eldest son 
ecu set foot in a nightspot ’ 
I imagine he has but he 
wouldn t tell me annul it she 
said M) othei son would 


Miss Lillian in a sail 

Carla Sue Garrett, 10 comes 
In In i talent naturally hei la- 
Ihei Carl- is a uininng hack 
toi ihe Oakland Raideis < ar¬ 
ia pilches loi a Santa i e I ulle 
League and plavs basketball 
but aflei tossing the foi'thaII 
uiound a few times with hei 
dad she decided that hei Hue 
passion was the piiduon C al¬ 
ia even dreams of being in the 
I ixithall Hall of lame some¬ 
day I don t know why she 
savs ) gist think its a pietty 
neat spoil Carla 5 ft I in 


Carla shows punting form 


On the Record 

Elizabeth Hardwick i.SWi/i non 
uml Hellnuili uimmatmg on 
Soviet Aulhoi Alcvandei Sol- 
/hemtsvn I would not want 
lo meet the stiidmg Armaged 
don on the road glowing as I 
imagine him to be with escha¬ 
tological lues and accompa¬ 
nied hv menacing dogs 

Jody Powell, W hue House pi ess 
secretaiy hedging about ap- 
peai mg on Mti s Smuultn 
Sig/,7 1 II let you know if I de¬ 
cide to make an ass of myself 
on national television foi an 
extended period of time lath- 
ei than bueliy as it has been 
up to this point 
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kck: "A i error 
Of a Drug” 

Snorted, swallowed or injected, 
angel dust can kill ! 

i 

A ngel dust is the most common name j 
It is also known as goon busy bee : 
crystal, hog. elephant tianquihzei and su- ■ 
perioint By any name phencyclidine j 
(POP) is the most dangeious diug to hit j 
the streets suite I SD became widely avail¬ 
able a decade ago Its use is glowing rap¬ 
idly, a National Institute on Drug Abuse ; 
IMtni study found that nearly a thud ot 
theyoung patients reporting It' drug-l’eat- , 
meni centerv have med t’( P and one-tifth 
used it legulaily Angel dust has been 
linked to hundreds ol muideis suicides j 
and accidental deaths 214 last year in 
the Detroit area alone Says a Boston diug ; 
hotline woiker about new Pi P users j 
'They don t know what they're geLling . 
into I he\ think it s |ust some easy high 
Man ate they sur prised' 

A user in California walked into a , 
house that he had picked at random 
killed a baby and slabbed a pregnant ■ 
yeoman in the stomach I'ndei influence ; 
o! the drug a nun in San Jose Calif ' 
tore out both his eyes with his bate hands 
In the ( hie ago aiea mote than a dozen 
cases of dtowmugs have been attributed , 
to Pi P use victims lose a sense ol ditcc- ; 
lion and space and cannot light their way ] 
out ot the water 1 

lie effects ol the drug ait so unptc- : 
dictable that users call it heaven and 
hell Inalional or violent action is typ- i 
ical of c''tonic users but even dabblets j 
are not immune to sudden rages A small 
dosage of Pi P can pi educe a high that re¬ 
sembles drunkenness and can lead to any- i 
thing from euphoria and a sense of hounc- j 
mg to depression and hallucinations ■ 
Larger doses can bring convulsions psy- I 
ehosts uncontrollable rage coma and ! 
death It s a real terror of a drug." says ! 
NIDA Director Robert DuPon r Lvery- ' 
tiling people used to say about marijuana i 
is ttue about angel dust 

Developed in the 1950s as an dues- j 
thetic. Pl'P was banned for human use , 
after tests showed erratic side effects and j 
it is now legal only as a tranquilizer fot ■ 
monkeys and apes It can be snorted as a , 
powdet. injected as a fluid or swallowed | 
as a pill But usually the drug is dusted ot j 
sprayed over paisley, mint leaves ot mar- | 
ljuana and smoked Some dealers doctor I 
low-qualitv marijuana with it Others sim- j 
ply sell it to naive youngsters as LSI), THi ! 
(the active ingrediem in manjuana). mes- j 
caiinc or even cocaine 

One reason for the rapid proliferation j 
of PL'P is that the drug is cheap and avail- ] 
able for SI 00. a handy amateur can man- j 
ufacture PCP wortly S100.000 on the street | 


Behavior 

it's a terribly easy thing to do" savs 
Hugh Shanahan a federal Drug L'n fence- , 
meni Agency official in Los Angeles 'it • 
requires no sophisticated equipment 
Lven someone without a chenustrv back- ‘ 
ground can do n Ihus pc p is churned 
out in hundreds possibly thousands of ' 
makeshift labs around the countiv, often i 
in remote ateas where there is less 
chance that ns telltale ether odor will be 
detected 

i hough police often tiack down these ' 
ptoducets thiough Ups from shocked and | 
disgruntled Pf P tist-ts they have another . 
way oi finding the labs Some solvents 
used in turning out Pi P are so volatile 



Phencyclidine rock crystal and cigarettes 

Heaven and hell on mint leaves 


that LA police have zeroed in on sic- i 
eral labs stmplv by following up tite-de- ’ 
partment repot ts of suspicious explosions ■ 
PCP may icqune an entuely difleient 
enfoicement program Ofhcials who wete 1 
trained to cope with limited imports ot 
natural drugs are now facing an ariay of 
new synthetics thai can be easily concoct¬ 
ed at home Some 20 variations of P< P 
are probably already on the streets most 1 
of them perfectly legal because authorities 
have not got aiotind to banning them 1 
“Were heading into a new, dangerous i 
era' says Dr Mitchell Rosenthal, head i 
of Phoenix House a drug-free piogram 1 
in New York Ctty ' The natural substanc- , 
es—opiates and so forth—aie not going ; 
to be the problem of the future " 

Government planners aie belatedly j 
mapping a campaign to educate the pub- j 


lie about the dangers of angel dust But 
one official is frankly puzzled about how 
to approach PC'P usets Says he ’It s hard 
to understand why people arc taking I’t P 
They don't take it to get high T hey don't 
take it to make sex better They lake it to 
zonk themselves out In a way. it s a dis¬ 
guised death w ish ■ 

The Eyes Have It 

A new index of personality 

J ohn Dean is a one A famous opera 
singei is a five Manhattan Psychiatrist | 
Herbert Spiegel who invented the eye- 
roll scale m the tirsi place is in the mid¬ 
dle between a t wound a (luce 

Ti> Spiegel (it a clinical professor at 
Columbia Imveisiiv s College of Phvsi 
uans and Surgeons mcusuimg the eye toll 
is no mere cocktail pat ty game blit a piv¬ 
otal clinical sign of how susceptible a per¬ 
son is to being hypnotized T ven more sur¬ 
prising he says it is also a rough index of 
some basic personality traits including 
suggestibility and gullibility 

Spiegel s test hold the head level and 
roll the eyes upwaid as far as possible 
Then as th- eyelids ate lowered slowly 
have someone c heck the amount of white 
space that shows under the corneas I he 
greater the white space, the greatei the ca¬ 
pacity to lie hypnotized 

S piegel developed his curious theoiy in 
the earlv M)s after noting that a 
woman filmed during a tiancehke seizure 
showed an unusual abilitv to toll her eyes 
up and down, while an unhypnotizahle 
male pauent showed no eye toll at all 
Since then 'n his clinical woik he has 
tested the ttyeorv on some 5.000 adults 
His finding the eye-roll scale uccuiaiely 
predicts hypnolizuhility 75' < of the time 
Why the correlation'* According to 
Spiegel. Hypnosis is a capacity tor at¬ 
tentive teccptive concentiation that is in¬ 
herent in a person Whatevci it is in the 
brain that governs this capacity governs 
the degree of eye roll' Spiegel has also 
found that eye roll is connected to pei- 
sonulny The low scoreis ( zeios' and 
'ones') tend to stress thinking ovei feel¬ 
ing and are waiy, ciuical folk who love 
to conliol people and implement plans 
I he highly hvpnolizable ' fours’ and 
lives' gcnciully feel tathei than think 
T hough they can he very creative thev 
uncritically accept ideas trends and lead¬ 
ers and aie strikingly childlike and gul¬ 
lible-in short wide-eyed 

Spiegel knows that his theory will not 
lie easily accepted I couldn't believe n 
at fust myself " says the psychiatust who 
was trained as a nco-L reudian ' Now I ve 
made a 180' turnaround Today 1 believe 
that the major detetmination of who we 
are as people is pretty much decided when 
the spei m meets the egg " ■ 

2V 
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Environment 

Classy Newcomer on the Skyline 

Citicorp s Manhattan tower actually seems to welcome people 


F oi Big business Mjnh.uian in levenl 
se.tis h.is nul been an isle of |ov Many 
cm potations h.iu‘ Heel New Yolk Ills 
less h.ise had ihe Ijith ot ihe kinds lit 
build llieie I bus the opening ol the ness 
$150 million < ilicoip ( cnlei in midlown 
Manhall.in ssas .in esenl in Used Mine 
iinpon.inl lo Ness Yorksis and lounsls 
is lh.il the skvseiapei gives a stiinninglv 
imaginative ness assent to ihe skyline 
and .u (pound less I is one ol the 
s> 01 Id s fsss incgahinldings that aslualls 
appeal hospiublc lo human beings 

kuisoip an inieinaiiiin.il liuausial 
loise ssilh assets ot V' billion and ol 



Aluminum-sheathed tower; granite church 

I'auny du to /<> hod in well in \tummon 

Uses m 91 siHinliies is the pa lent of ( ill 
bank - lormculy I list NationaK U> Bank 
Ness Yoik C its s biggest bank second 
laigcsl in the nation and ihe ssoild laf- 
lei Bank ol A mens a i It is not cibvi- 
ousls voui friendly flexible Ben I anse 
lending and sasing shop It is a h.ticl- 
nosed company that ssill as swiftly foie¬ 
s'lose a niuiliniilhon-stollai high-nse as a 
mom-and-pop delicatessen if the mort¬ 
gage payments lag ( onsidermg the cost 
of Manhattan teal estate .tnd the sensi¬ 
tivities of its sUxkholdets. Citicoip 
might well have clecled to etecl yet an- 
.Uhei i io- fill Is ceteal bits its its new 
show place 

Buf no Almost from ns beginnings 
Citicorp ( eniet was envisioned as a place 


I.' shop and s.isoi and feast at all hours 
ari In spol in the innet city To Citicoip 
l hairman Waltci Wnston it will be a 
living positive pail of the netghborhixKl 
24 liouis a day foi decades to come We 
would like tv> think ol the C ilicorp C en- 
lei as the cornerstone of a new New 
^ oi k 

Resting on lout immense ten-slots 
stills the new glass-.md-ulummuin sky ] 
sciapn is the world s eighih tallest soar¬ 
ing, *41 s || It is topped by a Ihiusting 1.10- \ 
ft wedge angled at 45 io catch sun and 1 
moon and escis passing eve Inside ihe 
50 siois buildng looks as if it might have 
lauded horn ■sulci span Its vital Iuik 
lions aic conliollcd t'V a h.nleis oi else 
Home nieshamsms that among olhei 
tilings wash I he an and laumlci the noise 
ol the cils with white sound an almost 
inipcmptihle hi 11 

I he C title 1 is die ided into thin p.tits 
I lieu is thi skvsci.ipn with I 'million 
so tl ol ollice space Ills M.nlul uuee 
lloots s'f a glass looled tiee-doltc'd build¬ 
ing wilhm a hut Id mu houses shops and 
ic-.tain.iuIs \ml pas mg Ms dues lo t hh. 1 
as well as Mammon (. iticmp t entei in 
eludes one ol the most hc.iulilul chuiches 
to he elected in Manhattan in ilns ceil 
tuts a fagged k s -lt -high polygonal slnic , 
tine of gi.mile and glass (hat stands lieu 
of the ollice towel and slimes a sunken 
pla/u with IhcMaiket 

Ihe nine-yeni evolution ol the Imild 
ini’s from pieei’iieeplion lo openmi’ has , 
been doeuinentcd h\ I i'll Re nonet - Re- 
soaiehei ticoigia llmbison lieu aeeounl i 

I n tile he'gniniup, theie was the Bloek 
Between I ecingionand I Intel Avenues ‘ 
Mth and 5.',id Stteels it housed such 
tamiliai neigh hoi hood establishments j 
as Carrolls Pub I esuigton Sandwich i 
Shoppe* a Pi//a Pla/a a llowaut John¬ 
son s snack couiuei Also theie was a | 
fiiwh’iimnif icstaui.int Cafe ( hauveion 
the Medical < hambets Building owned • 
coopeialivelv by lOdoctois and Saint Pe- , 
tot s Lutheran C hutch a handsome two- j 
spired Ciothic stiuctuie elected in 1905 
and all but deserted by a suburban bound 1 
congregation , 

l he cieation o(C ilicorpC entei might ; 
have been sciipled by Ross Macdonald ' 
in collaboration with Piiandcllo i.ST.s ! 
( Intuit ici i in Search ot an Alt duo I It , 
all began one Saturday aftei noon in Sup- I 
tember 1968 I wo ambitious real estate 1 
brokeis Donald Schnabel then Tfo and j 
( h.tiles McAnhtii then 45 had heard ^ 
that Saint Petei s might be foi sale As i 
Schnabel and Me Anhui cased the other ! 
buildings in the blcick they became pos- ! 
sussed of what is almost an impossible j 
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Lett: Sanctuary Of Saint 
Peter’s Church during 
dedication ceremonies; 
above: open-space design of 
executive office 

i A * i 




Clockwise from left: Tree- 
lined atrium in the center of 
the Market; a Creek tavemu; 
Conran's, a home furnishings 
supermarket 


dream m modem Maiih.i(l.in assent 
tiling all 'in. paiseh so lhal one 
mights lur.kimr sould use on the sue 
I he two hiukets hioui'lu <li is iioiioii 
to Iheu hi>ss Julien Studli s then-II hia«J 
ol an ageiessise ual estate lor.i in the 
ne'tphhor hooel Who would put up ltie 
building’ Studies nmsed tlun h" had an 
idea How about the people aeioss the 
stieel ’ \eioss the slieel a, it happened 
was the corporate beadiiuaUeis ol ! i.st 
NaiionaK its ( 01 p mow l tlieorpi 

it took Ihe lea! estate Il.iiu tise 
months to ir-i l the I it lit man at the Kink 
He seas lleius Mullet s lei ptesidenl in 
ehnige of leal estate sell' seas Keenls 
aseaie that the i.ipidls espanduu’ hoik 
had to rent oHne spaer all osii town 
I sen so sshen Sehn.ihel .ui.l Me \tlhui 
pot le> see him Mullet lhiess them out 
Said tie I thought these tsso K.ikiiI' visit 
out to se lew me 

B ut Mullet had second ’ houphls mel 
so did Ihe hank I lie'ie then ensued a 
eloak-and dagger operation ll ans piop 
oils ossneis on the hlttek hail known tlit 
leleiiliis ol the luisoi then asking j'lees 
would base sksioekcled and asSshnahel 
lesnlls the whole deal would haie elied 
It look guts foi ihe hank lo sa.v Wi le 
pome to do l his ll was i isk s as hell 

Ihe hiokcis and the hank sel up 14 












I dummy corporations to acquire the JO 
| separate parcels involved So closely was 
the secret held that when one of the dum- 
i my companies set up by the bank s top 
! brass sought a loan to buy a parcel ol the 
| block a lower-level Citibank officer 
I turned n down Chuckles Wiiston He 
didn't know who he was saving no to 
I Mine than $41 million was to change 
I hands otlore the land was free and cleat 
] Amazingly, there were no real holdouts 
| among the 17 property owners, but tt did 
j take V, years to get the doctors who 
| owned the Medical Chambeis group to 
■ capitulate The trouble was that they did 
j not want cash f inally the doctors 
merged with Citicorp, with the medics 
getting $6 8 million worth of C iticorp 
shares 

j Then theie was the chuich Linder the 
I Rev Ralph Peterson,45.Saint Peter shad 
! become a lively mid tow n gatheimg place 
j Peteison introduced |a/z vespers on Sun- 
I days, and made the basement into a 
| lunchtime theater where othce workers 
i could eat their sandwiches and wauh 
i plays Saint Peters had found a new tole 
m the cilv and the well-named Peterson 
| was loath to move out Yet the church 
| held the key position on the block lheso- 
1 lution Citicorp bought the old church foi 
| $9 million demolished it and built in its 
place a new siructuie that included a 
! chapel and sanctuary [‘he chinch bought 
j this new building undei an unusual con- 
i dominium contract, for $7 million 
S C iticorp did not announce its plans to 
; build until July 1973 At the time an esti- 
I mated 30 million sq ft of Manhattan of- 
J (ice space was standing empty including 
| 10 million sq ft in the W orld Trade Cen- 
I ter which had opened only Ihiec months 
I earlier Nonetheless, Waller W'riston & 
i Co remained faithful to their plan to build 
j not meiely rentable space but a mallown 
j magnet for people 

T he choree of an architect was crucial 
Before coming to Citicorp, Muller had 
been in charge of real estate and consir uc- 
tion at Harvatd Theie he had come to 
know and admire Hugh Siubbins whode- 
stgned the colleges 1 iieb Drama Cenict 
and Us Countwav L tbratv of Medicine 
In line with the bank s desiie for a 1 hu¬ 
mane building, Siubbins pioposed to loft 
an aluminum-laced structuie on huge col¬ 
umns 112-ft tall, thus cieatmg the space 
for the shopping area and atrium a sunk¬ 
en entrance pla/a with a waterfall tum¬ 
bling down from street level, a renovated 
subway station and of course the new 
church "Aesthetically,"saysStubbins,65, 
“the Citicorp Cenlet brings back to the 
city lightness and brightness - it meets the 
street with drama, and opens up the city 
canyons in a way no other building has 
ever attempted ’ 

Siubbins was also the architect for the 
church, which has five entrances from the 
street or the plaza None have steps This 
was Pastor Peterson’s idea "1 wanted 
Saint Peter's to be related to the stde- 


Environment 

walk," he explains We’re all handi j 
capped We all need to move in The j 
sanctuary into which people on the street 
can freely gaze has movable |>evvs, a mov- , 
able altar and a 2 175-prpe C icrman organ 
that stands like a sctilptuie on one wall 
Pastoi Peteison peisuaded premiere ; 
Sculptress 1 ouise Nevelson a Russian I 
lew to design the interim of a small chap¬ 
el, loi which she made five white-on-white 
wood sculptuies and a white-and gold | 
Ncvelsonian uuulix 

Besides the skysciapei s toweling 
stills and bright aluminum sheathing, us , 
most unusual feature is the angled wedge ; 
on top It was onginallv designed to house 



Chairman Wriston dedicating Citicorp Center 



Architect Stubbins inspecting construction 1 


Meeting the street with drama 


luxury apartments—a plan that was 1 1 
dropped because the zoning laws were not 
advantageous Then the bank hoped to 
use Us souther n-faced panels as a solar en- 
ergy generator it even got a $185,000 fed¬ 
eral grant to study its feasibility Given 1 
tht state of the art. solar energy proved , 
an impractical undertaking for the mo- 
ment—though there is a possibility that 
in two years or so the cheeky wedge will 
be producing eneigy from the sun 

Already in place is another new and 
mighty technological widget the Tuned 
Mass Damper (rMis) an 800,000-lb con¬ 
crete block capable of moving three feet 
in fout directions which gicatly reduces 
the lightweight building's sway in a gale 
Detei mined to make the building as en- ’ 
eigy efficient as any in existence CiU- 1 
coi p consulted Robeit Bell direUoi of le- | 
search and development foi Consolidated j 
tdison. who also happened to be pies- 
ldent of Saint Petei s and chairman of the : 
church building committee Says Bell to¬ 
day Citicorp in terms of energy con- 
seivatiou is one of the most il riot the 
most tcchmcuIR advanced buildings in 
the world I he heaimg-ventilation-.ru 
conditioning system (livu ), foi example 
is so refined that the building will use 
about 42‘. less energy than anv compu¬ 
table high-use l lie C iticorp offices also 
have an economical senuo|>cit design 
w ith walls about i In ce quai lei •> ol i he wav 
to the ceiling One oft ilicoi p s mosi ,>Oj.- 
ul.ti features 50 batlei v-opei .tied messen- 
gei wagons ($10 000 apiecei lhai navel 
on magnetic strips stoppingeveiy 20 min¬ 
utes at predestined points to pick up and 
delivei mail 

A part fiom the 14 ffixns occupied by 
the hjnkei-owneis the building is 
alicady 90' < tented, at $25 pel sq ft 
-iwicc the going tale in the aiea Bank 
executives estimate that a fourth of their 
total effort was devoted to developing 
68.000 sq ft of retail space which will re¬ 
turn only some $1 5 million a year, com¬ 
pared with ihe $14 milium they expect to 
realize from the office rentals But The 
Maiket which will be open seven days a 
week is a showpiece of the Ctntet The 
lust of its stores to ripen was Conran's, off¬ 
shoot of a successful 34-shop home fur¬ 
nishings chain called Habitat in Europe 
T here are, as well, a French bakery 
a bookstore, a flower shop, a thocolatier, 
an international newsstand-tobacconist, 
six other shops and nine eating places 
These include a 24-hour English restau¬ 
rant whose waitresses seem to be on loan 
from Upstairs. Downstairs, a Hungarian 
rendezvous with an imported gypsy band, 
a Greek establishment with the salty fla¬ 
vor of Piraeus Thus at CiUcotp it is pos¬ 
sible to leave work and, without stepping 
outside the Center, shop for a book or a 
new pipe, pick up a bag of custom-blend¬ 
ed coffee, cash a check, raise a glass of 
wine and down a fondue, exchange smiles, 
go to a play, hear a concert—or even kneel 
in prayer ■ 
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Don’t just 
admire Dimple 

enjoy it. 











One more step in the future development of Asia. 


Tins will K' iI k- new, multimillion doll.u Regional Rut to use lompuieis efkitivelv rheu niusr he pen 

("oinpuhi C enter designed to .issist the evlue.irion.il pie who ,ue named m computer sueiiie It h.is been 

•>iivl lese.mh piooi.mis ot the Asian Institun >>t estimated th.it tor evei\ person m Asia who is trainee! 

Tei'lint ill>e\ m lilts eliseiphne, 100 more .ire needed, thus posing .1 

file v enui m.iiks one inou step All is i.ikiny r < • in.issn e eeliii .irioii.il eli.i lien 141* 

eontiihuie 111 .1 111.111 >i w.n toward ihe development of The Regional (..’omputei (. enti 1 will he ,1 m.i|oi 

Asm Behind the esi.ihlislimeni of the Rt t .ind its ti.iimne and piohlem-solvine lesonrce foi the yradu- 

emph.isis on iei;ion.il development is the fuel th.it the ,ite student ot AIT and the people of Asia 

problems that exist in one eountrv often are simil.ii 10 b'm further information on the AIT and its pro- 

tliose that i"eist in anothei Heme, solutions eleveh plains, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 

opevl foi one .lie. 1 olien i.in he ad,ipred Ivii orbits 1’ p) Box 2744 , Bangkok, Thailiiiid 

AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 




-Economy & Business— 

’78 Outlook: One More Good Year 

The TIME Board of Economists sees additional growth—and inflation 


The thirty that hath been, ti is that 
which shall he 

— Ecclesiastes I V 

T he members> of the Iimi Board 
of Lconomists put it in more mod¬ 
em language but that essentially 
is the forecast they aie making for 1978 
Despite all the doubts and uncertainties 
gripping consunieis. businessmen and 
investors the economists piediti a seat 
almost uncanmlv similut to 1977 -a sol¬ 
id though unspectacular giowth in pio- 
ducliori incomes and piotits another 
stiong use m the nuinhei of people 
working but no great icduction in un¬ 
employment Inflation will speed up 
fiom us c'unent pace and that and olh- 
ei lac lots could set the stage foi a down¬ 
turn m 1979 oi 1980 But foi the next 
twelve months I isit s boaid members 
uriammoush agiee with Atthui Okun. 
a semoi lellow of the Bnxikmgs Insti- 
Uilion ailei 2 1 years of iccovery from 
the 1971-75 recession there isone moic 
yeai of good news in ibis expansion 

f he boaid's predictions differ fiom 
those being made by economists in the 
Cartel Administration and by such pri¬ 
vate bodies as the Manhattan-based Con¬ 
ference Hoard onlv in being slightlv moie 
optimistic But the ineinbcis of the T imi 
B oaid of I concimisls have a special claim 
to attention the predictions they made a 


G.N.P 


% cfeonge «t an annual rata 
dtooouittad for inflation 



MFLimON S 4 

% change monthly In con- % ^ 
sumor prfca index, aaaoanaHy 


yeai ago have been proved right, in one 
case to the last decimal point Hast De¬ 
cember board membeis forecast that the 
teal gross national product—-that is total 
production of gixids and service discount 
ed foi inflation would use during 1977 
by 4 8C when all the numbeis 
--are added up that lotccast Preb¬ 
le ably will be close to the bull s- 

evc I hev also medieled lhai the — 


lUCfj ectnber 'I hat would still lie high by any 
i but recession slandaids As in 1977 new 
! jobs will lie created lapidlv, this veai 
fUCdka the numbei of people working has risen 
by .17 million- 950 000 in November 
alone In all 92 2 million Americans 
now have jobs But the inciease has been 
1 offset bv a flood of would-be workers es¬ 
pecially women and souths into the 
job maikct I hat pattern will continue 
in 1978 


Inflation, as measured by ihe consumer 
price index will proceed at an annual 
late ol a bit mine than t>'<. it 
anything the pace will be quickening 
twelve months fiom now 1 hat will 
about match what boaid membeis and 
olhet economists considei to have 
been the basic oi underlying late 
—j throughout 1977 -oi 197b for that mat¬ 
ter The officially leported rate in le- 
cent months has been lowet - .17', in 
October -but that was an illusory re¬ 
sult of a temporals lull m fixxi prices 
ihe tespile is now ending in Novem- 
— 1 bei wholesale prices which often 
foreshadow what will happen to living 
costs lose at an annual late of H 7' r 

Ihe iiveiall foiecasl is cheering con¬ 
sidering the fog of won y about the econ 
1 tuny that has enveloped the nation in te- 
: cent months i-or all its progress in 
production jobs personal income (up 
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eye I hey also predicted that the 
unemployment rale at the end 
of 1977 would be 6 9' < the No¬ 
vember figure was exactly that 
Now board members fore¬ 
casts for 1978 averaged out go 
this wav foi the three key mea¬ 
sures of the economy 

Real G.N.P. will rise 4 6'< an 
increase that is above the rate 
the economy can sustain year af¬ 
ter year, but no more than ade¬ 
quate in the present situation to 
repair the ravages of the last te- 
cesston The rate of rise may de¬ 
cline 10 4 2'; or so by year send, 
but a big cut in individual and 
corporate income taxes will keep 
anything like a recession from 
developing—next year anyway 

Unemployment will decline to 
an average of 6 b't for the year 
and perhaps to 6 4'-r next De- 
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.uound I I',' ) and co-por.tie profits (about 
12'' ahead o' la«-t vi.u abci latest 1477 
htoughl ihe ccoiiorvx a set of rlagging 
headaches Sux k prices tumbled through 
the s«.ai '.he Dms Junes industrial usc- 
age is i loss a I st si 11 14 , below v.hat il wax 
at tile c lost ol 14 7f> i W 1 ' />I‘\ 1 

\uh'sale' a niainstas of theeconom- 
k expansion weakened m the tinal 20 
da\s ol Noscnibu I hi (.alter \dmin 
rstiaiion m its Inst seal in oflut dis 
plaxcd vs flat often seemed to he a fum¬ 
bling and iiiistne toush in dealing with 
the ii'nonis I t't example th> President, 
has sossesf ts'slum \su;>t price conliols o' 
istn guidelines hut has set to proclaim 
am slioni' .uiti itill.iUon pottes Indeed 
hi has taken seseul actions including 
signmi’ into lass a huge uterease in tin 
mtnini'im .sagt that wU raise pines 

Because ol massive oil nnpoits and 
deep imoads intii the Xmc'iiian inaikil 
lor steel sol i| f\ microwave .wells .and 
other piodiivls ninsli hs .u’gressise loi 
»Mg,n eonipelilois the 1 S liadedelisit is 
ballotii'iiig ton aid 's'0 liulion about fixe 

ALAN GREENSPAN 



times 'he I47<> tig.uic 1 hat has .em the 
drill.ii to ness low. against such etirien 
etes as t'u lapanese sen, lietm.iu nnitk 
arid Sssiss iiarie and set oil'a pioteetion 
1 st ilaniot toi lestiietions on imiiorts to 
sase \nu tit.in i'ibs 

1 hi sines! .s.iv to isdiess the nation s 
lopsided t'.nle *> .lance ansi stabilize ihe 
dollar is so sloss the floss ol foreii’il otl 
into die l S vs his n is ths thief goal ol 
the President semerge ('togtani I heu'm- 
plex eiieo'.s bill is ones l-eloie a House 
senaie c "ileien.e and last week the 
mutinies appimed one of thi kev \d 
umiistiaiiori-supportesl measures Hie 
lej’islatois tenlatisels accepted till gas 
g.u/dei lav in lust about the foim the 
Ptesidcnl Inst piesmltd it Ihider this 
law winds w uild t iki ctTi’st next fall lais 
delist i mg less than 15 m pg will co.t an 
exlia 5.200 those getting less than i-1 
m pg will he taxed SHOO II the mileage 
is below M the bile-s ill be Ss5() fax In- 
els will steaJilv rise and hv |4gs .ai; 
doing, less than 12 5 will fx- taxed a whop¬ 
ping S1MS0 lr that seat the levs is is- 

.In 
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BERYL SPRINKEL 
£/We may as well relax and 
™ ™ enjoy it. We are going to 
have another good year and 
some time in ’79 or ’80 we 
will crunch it one more|| 
time. TT 


posts si lo save 175 000 bhl ot oil a das 
Manx ol the same piohlenis that 
plagued 1477 ssill soiilinue into I47S One 
big one lagging business investment (or 
poiale spending Ini ness plant and ei|utp- 
menl dissounted lot inflation lose about 
S', thisseai -\ DepaitmenloK onimetie 
stirses lelcased last week mdisales that 
business oullaxs will slow to an even moic 
s.mtious tale of 5 4', m the hist hall ol 
I47S fh.it isa lai sis horn the III 1 , an 
mull use the (aitei Administialion be 
Ilexes is needed to meet its goal of i exilic - 
ing unemplsumerit lo 4 5’. b\ I4SI 
David (nose a sue picsidenl ol IBM and 
a numbei of the Iimi Board ol 1 cono- 
imsts traces the he'silailsx lo a win Idwide 
wotis oxer business eotidilions above 
all lilt’ pi ae and supplv of eneigx 

Boaisi member x however see other 
l.nlois that will keep growth tolling 
through l*J7S ( onsunier spending lor 
line thing lemains strong eonsumers this 
seal liaxe been speniirng more and sax 
mi’ less ot then mmmes than at anx time 
since |4<>4 ( husimas sales haxe started 
oil xxiih a singe that should gixe business 
a hit into the eat lx months of next >ear 
In Boston I eon Slavtsm xotporate 
xiee picsidenl ol the Jotdan Matsh stole 
chain reports that sale's duimg this 
( hnstmas season are lar 111 t xecss oflast 
sear s and last vear was an excellent , 
xe.ti II.iiold Kienskx picsidenl ol I ed 

elated Department Stoics Ine savs his 
u'Pi|iani s sale, ate now It) 1 , ahoxe a 
vc.u ago and he expects to maintain that 
pact throughout I47K Iheies no rea¬ 
son sshv it should not continue lie saxs 
Ihe biggest reason foi ex pee ting, con¬ 
tinued expansion is that the Adimnis 
nation seems to have settled on Us tax 
ps'he> it xsill recommend a sizable cut . 
in indixidiial and coituuale' taxes while 
pioposrng lecx il anx of the sweeping te- , 
lot ms that it once talked of and that 
ftip.liteiicd nuns businessmen and nixes- 
tois Board mcmheis lorecasts assume '• 
that the Picsidenl vxill piopiise and l on- 
gress enact a tax cut ol 520 billion lo i 
S22bilhon S15 billion lot individual tax- i 
pavers 45 billion lo $7 billion lor busi- ; 
ness I hat cheeks with wind from Wash¬ 
ington where official, are talking of , 
reductions that would save 4100 a sear 
loi a familx ot four m the 415 000 to S20 - 
(MX) income braeket. and of lowering the 
eotporate tax rale from 4X' , lo 46‘ , 

A la’gc eul in income taxes is needed 
lust to otlsei the impact of rising Sivial Se- 
eutit> rp.ivroll taxes the wellhead tax on 
crude oil that the President has proposed 


and the so-o.illed mllation lax \s infla 
lion drives up wages and salaries it push¬ 
es more people eser> xeat mio higher in¬ 
come tax buckets thus i.using the 
(loveimneni s total take Boaid Mtmber 
Wallet Hellei a limseisitv of Minnesota 
piofcsxot anil for met chairman ol the 
Council of I eonomte Advisers undet 
Presidents kennedv and Johnson i.ilcu 
tales that these factors will siphon SI r ' bil¬ 
lion ol potential pm chasing po.xet out of 
the ceonomx in the next xear and a half 
miles'- thex .tie counlcied h\ an income 
tax cut Some ol the chain mas be post 
poued late last week the While House 
agieed with House and Senate leaders to 
postpone au\ additional use in Social Se¬ 
cants taxis until |47>) though meieases 
alteadx ii'.iimisl hv existing, law wi ulil 
still go into i lied next veal 

I n .ins case Hellei doubts that a X2 1 ' bd 
lion tax cut next \e.u xxill be enough 
lo else tlie economs the push i* needs 
lie would pic let a 5K> billion slasfi 
though lie has little hope ol its hem", 
enacted Sass Heller W e aie si'll aliaid 
ol the large nmiihcis on iisc.il matters 
that i e.i 11 v gu with the eiK'inious size 
of the ceonomx Me tiling Sit) billion 
seems gigantic Inn it would he mils about 
I' of next seat s (i N P More op- 
imnsiieallv Josmh Pechman dtievtoi ol 
economic studies at Brookings, savs that 
il ( .utei proposes a tax icdtictiori ol the 
size and Ixpe now being talked about I 
think it sail he icg.aided as t positive 
step hv all gioups in ihceommu mv 

I hough n should keep pioduction and 
e-mplovmenl growing hnwesei a lax cut 
will do nothing lo ease what most mem- 



WALTER HELLER 

££We are still afraid of the 
large numbers on fiscal 
matters that go with the | 
size of the economy. 
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hers of the Board of F.conomists identify 
.is the gravest problem of 1978 inflation 
None of the economists can foresee any 
.lackcnmg of puce increases and some 
leal the rate may even s|x.ed up hevond 
d'< Beiyl Spnnkel executive vice pres- 
ident of Hams Tiust & Savings Bank in 
Chicago predicts a t> 5'. pace Rohcit 
Nathan a Washington business consul¬ 
tant. is aliaul thai if even a t>'. inflation 
late combined with an iinemplovment 
late exceeding 6'. peiststs bevond I*#7S 
we are going to gel moie fi ustiation and 
more perliiic.i] unrest 

The economists have cliflucn( 'c.isons 
for leal trip continued oi ao.clei.umg in 
flation next veai Democrat Okun lists 
among others these factors the diop m 
the value of the dollar will intensify in 
flation hv making mi ports men. expen 
sise wages will iise vspec.alls 1 1 hough 
sui pi ismgly i for nonunion woikeis who 
make up moie uian i wo thuds oi ihe l S 
lahoi fo'ce So lai p.tv me leases loi non¬ 
union vvmkeis have been modciale Ilia 
savsOkun nonunion wain s have adjust¬ 
ed in a lousv lahoi maikei as ihe lahoi 
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We are going to get more 
and more frustration. 


mote and more political 
unrest. 



maikei gets lews lous.. I meaning .is im 
eniplovmem conns down diglulvl they 
will e.tteh up 

( onseivative Spnnkel olfeis a veiy 
diflerent reason loi fe.mng more price us 
es In his view the expansion m ihe 
money supply that the I edeial Reserve 
Boaid has peimilled this sear (money 
giowih was expanding at an annual tale 
cif !2'r in October) practically guarantees 
inflation next year Alan Greenspan, a 
Manhattan business consultant who was 
President Fold s chief economic advisei 
agrees Says Greenspan What is the 
anti-inflationary policy lor 1978’ The an 
swer is there is none meaning that no 
policy adopted now would have a chance 
of influencing prices until year after next 

Inflation - and what might be done 
to combat it—lies at the root of the econ¬ 
omists' fears that while 1978 will be ' one 
moie good year' it mav be the last one 
for a while Spnnkel s worry is that the 
peisMcncc of inflation will prod ihe I ed- 
eral Reserve into money-supply restric¬ 
tions so severe, and the Cartel Admin- 
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I isuation into tax and spending policies 
! so diaconian that they will plunge the 
economy into a new recession Savshc ic- 
stgnedly We mav as well lelax and emoy 
it We aie going to have another good 
, veai and some time in 79 or XO we will 
ciun.h Hone more nme 

O kun has a different fear Since the 
Federal Reseive has been unable 
to contain ihe growth ol monev 
supplv hv the usual method of moving 
, lunds in and oul ot the banking system it 
is living to hold down ihe money slock by 
pushing up honowmg costs Since lire 
stai t of 1977 ihe pi ime rate on bank loans 
to business has useri liom b 1 • to 7 ',', m 
Ncnembei Okun s teai is lhat the boaid 
will lift mteiest laics high enough to dis¬ 
courage honowmg and cause a iccession 
m 1979 Sa\s he Ihe I edeial Reseive is 
on a collision course with lire kind of ex¬ 
panding cconoiliv we have 

F edeial Reserve policy olcotiise dc 
pend, heavilv on who inns the mJepcn 
dent boaid speulK.tllv wbethci I*iesi 
dent y .1 * te 1 icappi'ints the ciustv 
, iinsei valive Anhui Burns w hen his tei m 
as chan man expues next month 01 
chooses someone else lhat has become 
one 01 the burning'.(uestK'ns K'l 197x anil 
it divides the TIMI Bo.ud of I conomisis 
alone simt lilxw.il-cnnseivuiive line, 
C onse 1 v.dives thorn’ll 'hey are displeased 
■ 1 h •. Bui ns so f.11 has been unable to keep 
me monev supply ti.irn glowing rupidl. 
conicnd dial he musl leinain as ihe 11.1 
' linn svhiel mtlauon tighlei 
1 ! literals aigac lhat so long’, a> Burns 

, 1 e 111.1 ills I cel head ( .I'ler cannot get anv 
cooietmation between fiscal nax ailel 
speiidingi piograms and the I edeial Re 
selves policies on monev supplv and in¬ 
terest laies Says llellei Bums tells the 
Xdminisiiation villa; a sheuild do and 
, what he is going lodoand hands edT what 
1 he is going lei do and dial is it Replacing 
him might make a diilcicitcc m that it 
1 would leplace monologue with dialogue 
| Yet lilx’ials leluctanllv conclude that t .11 
1 tei just might icappomi Bums any wav he- 
I cause the President might feel that Bums 
j has become indispensable as a svmhol ol 
I monetary rectiluele 

' Flurns late aside can anything he 
| done to hold down inflation while pusli- 
| mg up employmeni .mel incomes’ Bcsird 

1 ‘ I he Ucixlmp itiiuiul.iu loscKkcid hull’-, i*i I* ml 
1 V.iUkCi head of Ok > oik I tilt 1 tl Kt.uu 

Hai.k Kolxrt Rihk.i i.ulner in iru iummiiu ih 
hanking house ol Biovu Hio-% Maitiman and Hiuii 
Mi«_laurv head of On. Brookings Institution Olmi. 
has also been mintion(«i but he in-isi. Ik is tioi 
, 'iiuk r cvinsideialior. ( >m, |His*-ihle piohlcm it Hum* 
sta\s »»rt ihe hoard ihr*. would Ik no No* ^oik 
1 1 ederal Rtwrvc di-.li.id s<.*u for \oivk«i x»! Riva.i 
: H-nil 
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ARTHUR OKUN 


£ £ The Federal Reserve is on 
® ™ a collision course with the 
kind of expanding econo¬ 
my that we have. 


ff 



mcmhi 1 ■ ollci anv 'uimbci "i de.ii bill 
none that seems like!. to be boih dice 
live and polilicallv acceptable 

1 ibeia!s llellei (Hun l’i, bm.ia ailel 
Nathan all urge some Kind ol me nut' 
policv essenliallv picsiele ntial; <e ssuie 
on coinpame- and unions to hi Id down 
wage and piiic boosts ( ouseivalivis a, 
gue that ilia' poluv would onlv c wt : up 
inflation and Glove a noiip.u 11s 111 vv'ii 
le. riels lo libcial view. Ibis I line .rue. 
Wane price guidelines he thinks .could 
uciuullv speed up inflation lempoiai uv 
1 omp.mies anil unions woulel be tempi 
ed to gel all ihev c until while llic guide 
line s were be mg loi nmlaled 

t )kun coices two ideas lie Initial in¬ 
come lax cills 10 'eductions m slale sales 
taxes which would li>"e 1 the pilccsllul 
consumeis pax Im goeids and vei- in- 
anil pianl a las ieliel niceidive in 
businessmei, .met vvmkeis who help f 
control mil itioii I mill hu pi in a . om 
pane that pledged In hold ns average tale 
ol wage ule lease, lo less than (> . a veai 
and its av 11 age 1 ale of pi 1. c boosts 10 no 
moie 1I1 .hi 4 ’ would have 11 coipowiie 
pieHits lax low etc el by s 1 mplovtcs ot 
the turn would gel a tax lehate eejual lo 
15 ', ol the.ir wage wnh a ceiling ol x 7 ~s 
a ve.it Hum C \\ .illicit a memlu o| 
Ihe I edeial Restive Board has piopov.\l 
a vananl peiiah/mg witti ixH.i Saxes 
companies and woi keis w ho e u|ov exi es 
sue piici' 01 wage hikes ()kun . 1.hulls his 
scheme has little- chance ol bung adopt¬ 
ed and some of his colleagues consider it 
impossible lo administer anv way 

Boaid Membe 1 Muriav Weidonhuum 
a piolessor al Washington l mversitv in 
St 1 ouis and l neleisecietaiv ol die Irc.i- 
suis m the Nixon \dinmiHiation uiges 
a fiee maikei alternative elismatiilmg 


MURRAY WEIDENBAUM 

£ £ The highest unemploy- 
■ B ment rates are precisely 
in the two sectors where Gov¬ 
ernment regulation is 1 
strongest. 


W 


many of ihe Gnvei nincni and private reg¬ 
ulations that restrict the maiket He men¬ 
tions outlawing union hais to employ¬ 
ment, scrapping the minimum wage 
allogelhci doing away with the regulation 
of tianspoitalion tales by the Inieisiule 
Com men e t om mission and C ivil Aeio- 
nauties Board and repealing the restiic- 
tions on shipping contained in the 
Depicssion-era Jones Act ( That is 
(oropeners ) 

Siieh an approach he declares would 
not only permit some pr lets to tome dow n 
hut increase employment Says VVeiden- 
bauni 'The highest unemployment lates 
ate preaselv m the two seclois wheie 
Government regulation is stiongest He 
means the construction industry wheie 
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wages arc pushed up by the Davis-Bacon 
Att and jobs tilled by teen-agers, whose 
pay is tatscd h> the minimum-wage law 
to the point that many potential employ¬ 
ers (ind it unprofitable to hue souths 1 ib- 
eial colleagues on the Bouid of econo¬ 
mists grant that Weidenbaum s ideas have 
some mem but aigue that they would 
take a seiy long time to have ninth im- 
pat t on piites and cannot lie enacted any- 
I way because they would at ouse funousop- 
; position bom all soils of vested inteicsts 
Opposed though then suggestions aie 
libelals and conservatives on the Boaid 
j of 1 conomists agree on one thing which- 
i evei ideas tliev aie kindest of to tuib m- 
j llation and increase employment aie the 
I veiv suggestions least likely to be accept 


ed by the Administration. Congress or the 
federal Reserve That may be a melan¬ 
choly comment on the U S political pro¬ 
cess It is even mote a comment on the 
devilish complexities of contemporary 
economics President Cai ter and his aides 
like the Nixon and Hud Administrations 
before them are caught in a box wunt- 
mg to stimulate the economy to full em¬ 
ployment vet fearlul that vigorous action 
will spui inflation, wishing to crack down 
on inflation but afiaid that Uiastic ac¬ 
tion will touch oil' another lecession 
Meanwhile pioduction employment, in¬ 
comes and profits are likely to rise sig- 
nihcjntlv for at least another year Per¬ 
haps the nation might just as well relax 
andemoyit ■ 


Wall Street: Bad News Is No News 


DOW JONES 

Industrials 


L istless and almost lifeless at times the slock maiket in 
1977 sutfeied thiough one of ns worst veais I ast New 
Year s I vc the Dow Jones average of JO mdustiial stocks 
closed at 1004 its scat-end recoid By the final hell last 
week the widely watched indicator had chopped to 

S15 I he mood on Wall Sliecl among the brokers and trad¬ 
ers whose heartbeat is the daily ticker, has turned from do 
span to anger Savs Peter 1 Bernstein an economist-con¬ 
sultant to large institutional investors We hate stocks we 
hate ourselves and our cuslomu s hate us 

Ihe hale comes horn a sense ol many as biokeis ou¬ 
tlast the cuirent blah maiket with stocks m the Soaring Six 
ties Then issues selling at 50 fit) and even MX) times earn¬ 
ings nere not uncommon Now many aie going loi ulttalow 
puces of six seven or eight limes earnings Bernstein wilt¬ 
ing in Novembers ln\mun mut ln\e\h» a trade magazine 
goes on to say that the cvpetiencc of investors duirng the 
past decade 'has probably been the woist in this ceiiimv 
-and perhaps the worst in stock market histoiv Worse 
than the 1930s’ Yes savs Bernstein 
when inflation is cranked m Nine¬ 
ty cents invested in Dow Jones blue 
chips a dozen seats tiger is woi th only 
44c now. a 50'/ deptccution I wo- 
tlmd-s ol new issues brought to mar¬ 
ket m the (last foui veais aie selling 
below their offering puces Shares 
in Colorado-based brewer Adolph 
c oorsC o were offered twoyearsago 
at 431 each I hey now sell tor SI4 
although CiX'rs profits have nearly 
doubled 

Paradoxically all ihis is happen¬ 
ing against a backdrop of a gener¬ 
ally healthy l ! S econornv and a 
continuing rise in cotpoialc piotits 
and dividends So depressed is Wall 
Street s rmxvd that news reports of 
say a shai p rise in a company s prof¬ 
its that would have pushed a stock 
up sharply a few years ago now cause 
only a brief fluir> of a point or two 
On the other hand, bad news is no 
news at all Hardly anyone paid at 

lenlion in October when the Dow : v J F M A M 
Jones'lransportation average sank to [ 
a jx’Int that indicated to followeis 



of the veneiable Dow Theotv that a lull-lledged "pnmaiv 
he.n maiket was undei way Lveivone already knew that 
Why are stoi ks so depressed ’ \njlysls asked foi rea¬ 
sons can come up .vnh an endless list ol quickie expla¬ 
nations loi am pailieul.u davsdiop a lump m wholesale- 
prices, a use in the liadc delicti a lineal of highei interest 
tales that would puli money from st icks into bonds 1 asl 
week, when the Dow fell N points the lavoied (casoii was 
woi rv ovci a conn lining diop in the ' a lue ol the dollar on for - 
eign monev maikels All these factors do indeed have some 
influence as does ine perception by inveslois that the (. ai 
let Aclmimsliation does not have a gup on the complexities 
of directing the l’ S econonn But the basic leason lor the 
m<n ket's malaise is that in a time ol continuing persistent m 
flat ion slocks have proved to be anything hul a hedge against 
using, prices 

As a tc-sull small inveslois have pulled out of the mar¬ 
ket by the millions to put then monev into bonds, land 
corns wine -anything that is eiihoi tangible ot seems less 
uskv than shaies 1 lading consists 
mostly ol t> ansae lions between the 
big institutions mutual funds pen¬ 
sion funds bank tiust dep.u merits 
And managers ol the ixmsior funds 
who invest mou than $100 billion, 
have a special reason loi worry 

_| Congtess m P>74 passed a law pci - 

•rl milting receivers of pensions to sue 
managers of the funds foi poor in¬ 
vestment performance featful fund 
managers have adopted a super- 
cautious strategy setting themselves 
the modest goal of only matching 
the performance of the popular stock 
averages and pulling oui of an is¬ 
sue any time they can turn a small 
profit 

W here w ill il all end' 1 Bear mai - 
kets eventually give way to bull mar¬ 
kets and some computer-equipped 
analysis now think that the Dow 
could lumber up to 950 or even 1050 
by late 1978 or early 1979 Maybe 
- but that sounds all too reminiscent 
of the wrong predictions being made 
a year ago. when Wall Street's mood 
was one of relative cheer 
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Ebb Tide at Miami Beach 

From prosperity to torpor in two decades 


H yperbolic drumbeaters still pro¬ 
claim Miami Beach as "the sun and 
tun capital of the world" to big spend¬ 
ers from the North The reality, as firsl- 
ume visitors wilL speedily discover dur¬ 
ing the tourist season that opens this 
week, is startlingly different The sun is 
still there (temperatures last week were 
in the 80s), but not the fun So lapidly 
has the seven-mile-long island degen¬ 
erated that it can be fairly described as 
a seedy backwater of debt-ridden hotels, 
gaudy condominiums and decaying apart¬ 
ments It has a permanent population 
so old (median age 68) that life¬ 
guards spend more time assisting 
heart-attack victims on the sand than 
pulling foundering swimmeis out of the 
suif 

The signs of decay are almost uni¬ 
versal The 1,250-room Fontainebleau 
Hotel--so haughty in its heyday that 
Comedian Man King joshed that it 
charged him $25 a day not for accom¬ 
modation but merely to use us name 
was sold early this month in bank¬ 
ruptcy cornl Next doot. the Eden Roc 
has lust emerged Horn seats in receiv¬ 
ership Once it featured enteilaineis like 
Harry Bclafontc and Wayne Newton, 
this wintei its headliners ' will be its 
own singing waiters At least thiee oth¬ 
er hotels are tangled m bankruptcy pro¬ 
ceedings, vacant slores dot the island, 
and tven the members of the world s old¬ 
est profession have drifted elsewhere to 
more prospeious locations No new ho¬ 
tel has opened in a decade lounst spend¬ 
ing ii. that period has fallen a precip¬ 
itous 43'. by one estimate, and revenues 
of some establishments have diopped as 
much as 50 

T rue, tourist traffic may be higher this 
winter than during last year's disas¬ 
trous season, if only because the weath¬ 
er probably will not be so bad again 
(temperatures dropped into the 30s 
last January) But convention busi¬ 
ness which has become crucial to what 
prosperity the Beach has left is likely to 
fall off by a hfth this year The Amer¬ 
ican College of Surgeons and several other 
large groups have vowed never to return 
until more first-class hotel rooms are 
available At present, only 3,500 of Mi¬ 
ami Beach's 27,000 hotel rooms rate that 
designation 

Says Mel Mendelson, owner of a 
meat-packing plant, who has been ob¬ 
serving the scene for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury “Miami Beach reminds you of a 
New York subway ” From a more sci¬ 
entific viewpoint. Frank Borman, the 
former astronaut who is now chairman 
of Eastern Air Lines, concluded from 
his company’s lesearch that “the Beach 
is dying as a tourist attraction ” East¬ 
ern’s figures reveal that as recently as 
1971, more than four out of ten visitors 


arriving in Florida headed foi the Mi¬ 
ami area Last year the figure was fewer 
than three out of ten 

One reason for the decline is the popu¬ 
larity of competing lesoils While the 
number of hotel looms in Miami Beach 
fell by 3,000 during the past decade 
Las Vegas added 15.000 and Hawaii, 
prospering on cheap air charters in¬ 
creased its total by more than 27,000 
looms Low-cost tourist packages (S3IV 
foi travel and lodging in London only 
$355 for a letuin flight fiom New Yoik 
to Casablanca) have drawn away lhe 
younger set. while retired sun seekcis 
have been lured to Mexico, the C'ai- 
ibbean and the Mediterranean The sur¬ 
prising boom of the C'anbbean ctuise 
business added to the damage many a 


Hdp preserve Americah nildHfe. 



visitor this winter will merely ride through 
the Miami area en route from mainland 
airport to cruise-ship dock A helter-skel¬ 
ter condominium boom that began in 
Miami Beach in the ea r ly ’60s siphoned 
i off tourists who had been paying $60 a 
I day m the better hotels foi the winter 
j seuion The result, as Hal Cohen, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Beach's Tourist 
' Development Authority, explains, is that 
| 'hotels must now sell a room to six 
i diffeient people that formerly went 
| to one' 

! The latest blow has been the ex- 
| traoidinaiv success of the Walt Disney 
' VVoild theme park and entertainment 
; center at Orlando. 240 miles to the north 
j The 27,400-acre complex, which opened 
1 in 1971 sports three Disney hotels, with 
1 an occupancy rate of about 97 <"e. three 
| golf couises and assorted attractions that 
| make it accoiding to its owners, the 
| No 1 tourist destination in the world 
| More than 13 million visitors came m 
\ 1976, and attendance in this year’s fourth 
i quarter is up 7 4'. over a year ago More- 
j over the Disnev complex which grossed 
i almost $255 million last vear, drew oth- 
| ei hoteliers and so has driven the price 
of land fiom $200 an acre in 1971 to as 
much as $100 000 lodav With almost 
40,000 tiist-class looms, Orlandos hotels 
ate attracting some conventions notably 
the 1978 congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce Walt Disney 
Woikl is adding 144 rooms to one of us 
existing hotels and is contemplating con¬ 
struction of yet another hostelry “We 
were cut offal the pass by Disney World,' 
laments L A Buket, executive vice pres¬ 
ident of the Miami Beach C hamber of 
C ommerce 

Miami Beach hotel keepers, however, 
have only themselves to blame foi much 
of their doubles Though the notion of 
converting the island of swamps and 
snakes, mud and mangroves was the 
brainchild of tail Fisher a promoter of 
the Indianapolis Speedway, the modern 


Promotional poster contrasts with poolside scene at the Fontainebleau Hotel 

While the temperatures are high, the lifeguards protect a decaying resort 
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Aerial view, looking south, of “the sun and fun capital of the world” 

Legalized gambling lould save this seeds' hack wain of debt-ndden hotels 


1 

through the referendum in New Jersey 
that will bring craps and slot machines 
to Atlantic City, has been retained to 
head the effort, even though Governor 
Reubm Askew has vowed to fight such 
an idea "Gambling would change our 
image overnight," says Beach Tourist 
Chief Cohen 'll would combat the feel¬ 
ing that there's nothing to do here ’’ 
i Agrees Joel Gray, executive vice pres¬ 
ident of the Dora! Hotel "Gambling can 
I leturn Miami Beach to a point of prime 
| destination " In other words. Gray thinks 
casinos will luie many more travelers 
But these optimists have forgotten the 
need for fresh capital Says Morton Ehr¬ 
lich, senior vice president for planning 
of Eastern An Lines “You don't put a 
1 casino in the basement of a hotel that’s 
falling down " And Miami Beach boost- 
i ers aie having great difficulty raising 
new money these days Says one hotel¬ 
keeper “We are ready to build a new 
hotel but we can t get the money There 
is loo much negativism The bankers 
are gun-shy 1 

T he Arm> Corps of Fngineeis is re¬ 
scuing the beach Theie is talk of 


sprawl of wall-to-wall hotels is in large 
measure the legacy of Ben Novack. op- 
eiator until October of the Fontainebleau 
Novack had the cunning of a Talleyrand 
when it came to raising money (one 
wag suggested that the hotel had as many 
investors as there were looms), but lit¬ 
tle aesthetic sense The Fontainebleau 
j which opened with ruffles and flourishes 
in 1954 and charged as much as $125 a 
day Lhen tor a suite, was a semicircular 
rococo monument that set the architec- j 
tural style for the hotel building boom , 
of the 50s Duimg the 196X Republican : 
Convention, Norman Mailer visited most : 
of the big hotels and concluded 'Ml ' 
the livers of the very worst taste twisted 
down to the delta of each lobby in each 
grand Miami Beach hotel There was 
every color of iridescence rainbows of 
vulgarity, aureoles of gorgeous taste opi- 


not enamored by the piesencc of snarl¬ 
ing guard dogs Hotels sectioned off the 
once magnificent beach so that it is now 
invisible from much of Collins Avenue, 
the main thoroughfare causing eiosion 
that in some spots has left little or no 
beach 

1 or all its vicissitudes Miami Beach 
has long been a favorite playgiound foi 
organized clime chiefs A! C apone died 
thete, Meyei Lanskv after a worldwide 
odyssey in search of amenable digs, set¬ 
tled into one of those beachfront con¬ 
dominiums The rakish laffish atmo- 
spheie that such residents helped tocieate 
may have attiacted some visitots, but it 
has lepulsed others 

It is ironic theiefore that the ho- 
tclmcn aie now looking to legalized gam¬ 
bling for their salvation Sanfoid Wei- 
nei, the publicist who helped push 


building a mode! of Copenhagen's 1 1 - , 
voli Cardens on Watson Island, which 
is connected to the Beach and the mam- ; 
land by one of four causeways Another i 
proposal is to renew South Beach, at a 
cost of S500 million I he area now at¬ 
tracts winos and beach bums to its slea- ' 
v y hotels and littered alleys Despite ev- , 
ciything. Miami Beach still has the assets '• 
of pleasant climate and huge convention j 
facilities, while businessmen have ap- j 
pealed for $100 million in Government ; 
guarantees and outright loans to refur¬ 
bish and expand the big hotels And 
Beach officials are trying to rectify the 
reputation of resort employees for sur¬ 
liness to tourists The officials have held 
special sessions with cab drivers and ho¬ 
tel workers to coach them in etiquette, 
and passed out buttons to employees read¬ 
ing Ht'TTf K [Mil 1 I 


um den of a middle-class dollai, mate- ! 
riahstic as meat sweat and the cigar " j 
Even the merrymaking had a mechanical ! 
touch According to one ancient joke at ! 
4 o’clock one midseason morning in the ) 
50s, a woman thiew open her hotel- ! 
loom window and screamed Hie' Eire' i 
A thousand sleepy voices leplied ' Cha I 
cha cha " 

i 

i 

T he tourists spent so heavily that ho- j 
telkecpers thought they could con¬ 
tinue taking heavy profits out of their 
establishments without putting any mon¬ 
ey back into renovation Novack, in par¬ 
ticular, used much of the money from ; 
the Fontainebleau to finance outside ven- j 
lures that never paid off' Meanwhile 
his hotel and others deteriorated, a vis¬ 
itor to the I ontainebleau last week noted 
a bucket straicgically placed on the 14th 1 
floor to catch water from a dripping 



Bather ■ on Miami Beach, where the median age of perm a nen t residents Is 68 


pipe Another visitor in the past was The wall-to-wall hotels face competition from Disney, the Caribbean and cruise ships 
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Science 


Bo lts from the Heavens 

A new theory about lightning suggests a cosmic-ray connection 


T he ancient Greeks believed that light¬ 
ning bolts were hurled from the heav¬ 
ens by a wrathful Zeus Modern science 
has shown that the bolts are actually great 
electrical discharges between clouds and 
earth A new theory by a Johns Hop¬ 
kins scientist indicates that there 
might be some truth in the old myth af¬ 
ter all Ala meeting of the American 
Geophysical Union in San Francisco 
last week. Physicist James W Follin 
Jr of Johns Hopkins University theo- 
iized that lightning is probably trig¬ 
gered b> cosmic rays from deep space 
Scientists generally agree on the 
basic cause of lightning the buildup 
of enough voltage or electrical poten¬ 
tial. between clouds and earth (or be¬ 
tween different clouds) to overcome 
the resistance of the insulating layer 
of an between them The buildup oc- 
cuis when electrons, perhaps carried 
by falling water droplets, migrate to 
the bottom of a cloud, giv ing it a strong 
negative charge Because like charges 
repel that negative chaige drives away 
elections in the giound below, leaving 
it with an excess positive chaige Lven- 
tually, the voltage between cloud and 
ground becomes so great that electrons 


burst across the insulating air bai rier, pro¬ 
ducing a brilliant flash 

Despite their basic understanding of 
the phenomenon, scientists have been at 
a loss to explain how dioplcts within the 


HtNtHAl F Arm , 



Lightning bolts light up an urban sky 

Like cuehulls in a billiaid g ame 


cloud—or any other mechanism—can 
geneiate the tremendous potential (about 
100 million volts) necessary to produce 
lightning or why the bolt follows so jag¬ 
ged a path The answers may well lie in 
the action of cosmic rays, which are ac¬ 
tually protons o? other atomic particles 
that continuously plunge toward the earth 
from outet space 

As Follin and his colleagues. Lrnest 
Grey and Kwang Yu, explain it. cosmic 
rays act like cue balls in a kind of nu¬ 
clear billiard game When they strike 
and shatter atoms in the upper atmo¬ 
sphere they produce a shower of sub¬ 
atomic bits of inattei moving at great 
speed When these so-called “secon¬ 
dary cosmic lays ' collide with atoms 
in a cloud, they knock electrons from 
them Accelerated in the cloud’s elec¬ 
tric field, these elections avalanche to¬ 
ward the bottom of the cloud and pile 
up there 

Whai triggers the bolt says Follin, 
are particles in the secondary ciismic 
showers called muons which increase 
the charge with fresh electron ava¬ 
lanches f inally, electrons burst from 
the cloud along a path of ionized (elec¬ 
trically chaigcd) air As other muons 
intercept the path at different angles, 
forming new tiatls, the elections follow 
a jagged stephke mute to the giound 
That sets the stage for the ictutn surge 
of cui rent along the same pathway, vis¬ 
ible as a Hash of lightning ■ 


DIED. Rahsaan Roland Kirk, 41. blind jazz 
musician famed foi his abilitv to play 
three instruments simultaneously, of as 
yet undetermined causes, in Bloomington, 
Ind Kuk played the manzello (a quasi¬ 
saxophone), the stritch (a horn lesembling 
a dented blundeihusst and the tenor sax 
together, combining themes of Brazilian 
Composer Villa-Lobos, Atonahst Arnold 
Schftnberg and Bassist Charlie Mingus 

MED. Andre Egtevsky, 59. Russian emigre 
ballet dancer who started out with the 
Colonel de Basil Ballet Russe at age 14, 
was much m demand in the U S in the 
’40s and ’50s as a leading dancer and, af¬ 
ter that, as a coach who worked with such 
performers as Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
Fernando Bqjones. of a heart attack, in El¬ 
mira, N Y , where his touring company 
was performing The Nutcracker 

DIED. Laurence Neal Woodworth, 59, genial 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who 
had been drafting President Carter s long- 
awaited tax-reform package, after suffer¬ 
ing a stroke, in Newport News, Va Wood- 
worth served as a staff adviser to the tax- 
wntmg committees of Congress for more 
than 30 years, drafting some 1,000 tax 
bills. 


Milestones 

DIED. Peter Carl Goldmark, 71 Hungarian- 
born electronic whiz and inventor of the 
33lj r p m long-playing recotd, in an au¬ 
tomobile accident in Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, N Y President of CBS Laboratories 
for 17 vears. Goidmai k also developed the 
video cassette foi recording TV images 
on tape and the so-called rotanng-disk 
system for colot TV While the disk de¬ 
vice failed by a whtskei to win F C C ap¬ 
proval as the standard U S TV system, it 
was later used to send the first color im¬ 
ages from the moon Said Goldmark, who 
preferred practical applications to ivory- 
tower theorizing 'An inventive idea with¬ 
out development is quite useless ” 

DIED. David ICE. Bruce, 79, paradigm of the 
American aristocrat-public servant, who 
worked fot six Presidents as diplomat, ad¬ 
viser and troubleshooter, of a heart at¬ 
tack, in Washington, D C The tall, court¬ 
ly son of a Maryland Senator and Puhtzer- 
pn/ewmmng author, Bruce had a 
Jeffersonian career—farmer, lawyer, au¬ 
thor, state legislator, businessman. Army 
colonel, sportsman, art patron, raconteur 
and wine connoisseur After running the 
European operations of the Office of Stra¬ 
tegic Services (forerunner of the cia) dur¬ 
ing World War II, Bruce helped rebuild 


the Continent as an admmistratoi of the 
Marshall Plai. and later as Ambassador 
to I ranee undci Harry Truman A strong 
advocate of a united Europe, he scored a 
kind of diplomatic giand slam by head¬ 
ing embassies in Bonn (undei Dwight Ei- 
senhowei) and London (undci John Ken 
nedyi as well as Pans His last assignment, 
littingly.wasas Ambassadoi to NATO and 
ended only last veai Though Bruce was 
a lifelong Democrat, Richard Nixon 
named him to head the American del¬ 
egation at the Viet Nam peai.e talks m 
Pans, and later the U S liaison office in 
Peking Said West Germany s( hancellor 
Konrad Adenauer upon Bruce's depat- 
ture from Bonn ‘ If you Americans can't 
stand Bruce back here again, ai least send 
somebody just like him 

DEATH REVEALED. Shane O’Neill, 57. son of 

Playwright Fugene O'Neill and hi other 
of Oona O Neill Chaplin, who like his sis- 
tei was disinherited—she because of hei 
marriage to Charlie Chaplin, a man more 
than twice her age. he because of what 
his father described as the purposeless¬ 
ness" of his life, which included bouts with 
alcoholism and two narcotics arrests in 
a leap from a fourth-floor window on June 
22 in Brooklyn. N Y 
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Living 


( OVI H SKlin 


Love in the Kitchen 

The outcome? Cuisine, not chow, and possibly happier relationships 


I I is the wt't'k before C hrixtmas, and all through ihe land 
Amei leans are planning the year s last least 1 leiewith a xlar- 
iltng repoit fiom a Colonial ghost w i hci who suifacex an¬ 
nually ftotn a Jamestown gravevaid to Mtnev the culinary 
scene 

-I yteat numhet ot out lounli mien hi/I nor ho i ook out w 
Xmas lu i hi yoi \e mime pie at all Iln i me instead pt epat mv out¬ 
landish dishes that l icin hands spelle 01 pionosMuc these plut- 
rets have smh names us oitol.ms a la peugouidinc ch.iusxon do 
jam bon an foie gtas el tallies polio in unndo media yeinisla 
klephtiko chain kalua pig ci> el de licvie ptuilarde de Biesse a 
la demi-detul. moussaka agncllo in voxciea eon ginepro fril- 
lalas. tieignels, gautielles ga/pasho gefnllte Sc hwemenppchen 
pasiello di pesee dim sum, kaenp kcuo wan shashlik ctud- 
iles, latalouille pho ktapodi krass.no call's head laarqlih cail- 
lou gicnouilles esc argots 
mousselmes anil such exottik 
sweetmeats as oeuls a la neige 
Athaghonc latte des demoi¬ 
selles 'I atm and Sa-hei loi le 
mil Sell lag 

/ did espy one < otiple vi ho 
had obtained a Hokes I was 
a lai i is pom the saassns 
skttlcihnys lie used to pm sue 
tluouyh the I'o emia woods a 
Jleshv tall hieasred neuture 
almost sinful withal tnd is lint 
weie thes donut ssitli said 
hud ' 

M tills point om < olo- 
nist tediix UX'k a long deep 
bieath befoie continuing 

Hies m ne om in tluu 
K'uiden diypini; a hole /in 
atonyh to huiy a pontes 
homd ot doubloons In that 
lustts dies weie plmuony to 
plant ye Pokes Hut whs on 
earth 01 mlhei in eat ill ' / 
winds eniputed Bemuse ot 
Ho% 11 .se the i explained In the gospel anoidinst to St Paul on 
pope 25S his it ewe hook * the pi eat / tenth < hi 7 /class thi tei- 
tpe <>/ Iiis grand|>eie to wit hto i the hod hit two pill das s hefote 
the feast I hit it ' 

To be stile nol loo mans Amu leans nest week will he in¬ 
ter! ing turkeys ot lesuireeling them as diode pone mix mut¬ 
tons fewer still will be celebrating the season with toasted 
liedeosk I ake I ling ling scallops oi mule flippets a la ftnan- 
itete Nonetheless, a huge number week in week om ate cie- 
ating and consuming meals of a complexity and sophistication 
that weit all but unheaid ol a scant decade ago 

The sexual tesolution is passe We hase gone from Pan to 
pots the Great American lose Affair is taking place in the 
kitchen 

Home chels and co-chefs and satinets apprentices of all 
ages hase learned to pu/e and piepaio subtle meals that chal¬ 
lenge not only the credulity of the Jamestown ghost but also the 

* Pout Roane \ I 'en> h C I’oftmi Pjnlticon S2G 
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uedibilits of that mythic Mom for whose apple pie it was al¬ 
leged World War II was waged For a nation that has tra¬ 
ditionally doled on T-bone steaks beer and tee cream, this is a 
social economic and aesthetic development wotth pondering 
And it is no passing fancy 

Says Craig C laiboine food editor of the New York Times 
(Jour met cooking at home is a mosement that has at rived Sam¬ 
uel Johnson x statement, A man seldom thinks with more ear¬ 
nestness of anything than he does of his dinner is suddenly 
becoming true in America People aie much more senous to¬ 
day about the quality of their lives and then pleasures now¬ 
adays have in do with the quality of their lives’ In Atlanta 
savs Jean 'Ihwaile food editor ol ihe ( onsutution “it’s a ital 
challenge and a status svmhol to come up with something voui 
company haxn t tasted before something thev don t even know 
how Ur pionounce In Palm Bejch dCcoidmg to Skippy Mar- 

wood KxxJ columnist foi the 
Hails \eier, theie s nothing 
moie chic right now than a 
small gouunet patty pre- 
pa led by the hostess, instead 
ol her staff 

Savs 1 lench-hoin Claude 
Kolias, who owns foui excel¬ 
lent restauiants in San 1 ran- 
cixco 1 have been in this 
country for 17 seats, and 
there is simply no compari¬ 
son between then and now 
1 he taste buds have become 
veiy cultivated ’ No doubt 
about H attests Author-C hef 
Jacques Pepin <1m I'eih- 
tuque! ’American home 
cooks today aie the best in 
the woi Id outside I-ranee and 
( Inna 

Oddly, this upsurge in 
home cooking comes at a 
time when Americans arc 
eating out more often than 
ever before With increasing 
numbers ol women at work and with fast food readily avail¬ 
able at almost any street cornet ot crossroads the average fam¬ 
ily is spending as much as 25'. of its annual food budget (a 
nationwide total of $215 billion a year) on restaurant and in¬ 
stant meals- which also huve gieatly improved in recent years 
It mav be that when family and friends gel together for a home- 
cooked dinner, they pit their skills against the pros and make it 
a lepast to remember 

In preparing those memorable meals, the new Lucullans 
are spending unbelievable sums for rare, elegant foodstuffs The 
amount spent on specialty foods by the avetage family has in¬ 
creased ovei the past five years by 20 r "i New cooks are also 
spending vast amounts on the steel plastic, wire and wooden 
twiddlybits with which to tuin their foodstuffs into ambrosial 
dinneis Zahar’s, a Manhattan shop that stocks everything from 
French drv moiels ($5 95 pei at) to a $1,000 espresso-cappuc¬ 
cino machine, has increased us sales sixteenfold over the past 
do/en yeats Says Co-Owner Murray Klein "We have never 
seen such an explosion of food buying" Supermarkets from 
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coast to coast now stock such onetime exotica as game pates Be¬ 
luga caviar imported mustards, goal and sheep cheese, leeks 
shallots, scallions bean cuid pea pods, bok cho> capeis cm 
i les. coi landei and cornu, hons 

Thete has also been an explosion of home vegetable and 
herb gaiden' ig m suburbs city lots and even in apaiimenl clos 
ets equipped with glowing lights 
and terrariums While the average 
consumer was once largely limited 
to buying vegetables and fiuits that 
aie treated in gas chambers and 
plastic-packed to evade the curious 
nose and probing finger, farmers' 
markets and small vegetable stands 
are sprouting like mung beans 
—which they also sell In most big 
cities there are at least a Jo/en 
cheese stores and sevetal patisseries 
and charcuterics. wheie none ex¬ 
isted a few years ago 

At Macy s in Manhattan s Her¬ 
ald Square the basement where 
women once battled with umbrellas 
for lingerie markdowns has become 
one of New York City’s great gas¬ 
tronomic pleasure domes At hand 
in Macy s Cellar are 200 varieties 
of cheese, 100 jams and jellies SO 
breads, a dozen coffees and 40 teas 
—as well as an Aladdin's palace of 
equipment wherewith to transform 
the raw stuff into rare meals 
E A T, a pricey Manhattan food 
specialty shop (with a branch in 



Chicagoan Joan Harris and Cuisinart 

We have gone from Pan to pots 


l toy Mich i. flies in Aia\a melons t$4 each) from Israel, eight 
varieties of wild mushiooms (SH to S15 per lb) from f ranee 
and while tiuffles ($17 50 per oz ' from Italy Such delicacies 
aie instant sellouts boosting I A1 s gross 50') (to $1 5 mil¬ 
lion! over last scat s total 

In Seattle. Truffles sells (besides fiesh tiuffles at S12 81 pet 
iv i 60 diHeient mainialades .12 
pastas honev from 45 countries 
750 wines and a highly prized con 
diment known as Arizona cham¬ 
pagne mustard sauce lused with 
meal and fish and as a glaze feu 
ham I Houston s Jim Jamail & Sons 
impoits such esoterica as Maine 
cjcklebird, Indian quail and I inn- 
ish grouse- and recently tilled a cli¬ 
ent s request for 4H lbs of African 
elephant meat (which was cut into 
steaks and broiled) 

Even Boston home of the 
bean and the e»xi has fallen prey 
to creeping gommanihse Ouincy 
Maiket, the ciiys elegantly reno¬ 
vated 550-fl -long hall of food stalls 
wotricd investois when it opened 
last year, it became an instant 
smash While Washington. DC, 
has traditionally esteemed the 
catered affan above the cook-in, 
hostesses, bureaucrats housewives 
-and fatheis with small children 
in tow form long lines as earlv as 
Sam foi the twice-weekly sales of 
the Montgomery Farm Womans 
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Designer Bob Steffy prepares Ms salad dressing in San Francisco 


| Cooperative Market in Helhesda Mil all of whose membeis 
! must own at least three Jcies of productive land Its most pn/ed 
i delicacies im ludc whipptd strawbeny cream cheese and home¬ 
made biatvunst 

I he new. gastronome has created a glamoious supeistar 
. the iruvehnp chef whose valises stulled with native essences 
1 truffles and pates are the despair of customs officers the world 
i over On a recent visit to Houston Jacques Pepin drew a sellout 
i crowd of cooking hulls ftom as far away as I 1 Dorado Aik . 
I and I ort Walton Reach i la - at $75 a head foi an advanced 
I cooking class Alain C ha|>el whose 
thrce-stai rcstainant at Mionnav is 
one of i ranees finest was the vis 
ilmg chef at Manhattan s elegant 
Lout Seasons restaurant for three 
weeks eailv this seal preparing 
meals foi which a'id diners paid S75 
each mol including lax or tipsi 

M ans of the menu men ate 
tiding the wave of the so- 
called nomel/e tmyine a 
lorm ol cuhnar> revision 
| ism that has modilied and simphlied 
the classic cholesterol laden dishes 
; of Cateine and Lscotfici It is not m 
1 fact all that nouie/le Some 2 000 
j veals ago the Greek savant Arches- 
! tiatus inveighed against 'sucks 
j clammy sauces’ There is also <m- 
I unemniceui the cooking of slimness 
. Michel Gueraid, us chef-evangelist 
: has won a wider following foi his as- 
j cetic unsauced dishes among diet- 
, ers than among true gourmands, 
i however 

j The passing fads and phases of 


Director John Frankenheimer steams up Los Angeles kitchen 

lean taste In the 10s it took an adventitious cook to prepare a 
cutty it has become a kitchen commonplace Latci there was a 
passion I'm quiche loriame which has deseivedlv stayed on 
the menu A few years ago it was considered chic to sene beef 
Wellington foriunaielv like Napoleon it met us Wateiloo 
Shishkebab steak tat tare cheese fondue hoeut howymynon pa¬ 
ella i oi/ tw vm sole men mere and /n/ii'i a la mode de Coen all 
came and sometimes stayed Today's In dish is any kind of fish, 
with lamb veal and small wild birds as close contenders The 
best cooks are learning Indian Indonesian Indo-C hmese and 
Chinese (especially Szechuan and llunanl and Japanese tec- 
ipes t nsp fresh vegetables which used to be as scarce as lap¬ 
wings eggs have become a mainstay of any well planned menu 
at then best the vitaminileious vegetables aie lightly steamed 
oi slit-filed ( hmese-stylc oi tossed raw in oil and vinegar 

On then wav to yowmaruiiw a 
curious thing has happened to boin- 
agam Ametiean cooks thc> have re - 
discoveied the glonous law ingtedt- 
entsand mimo-thlc provincial dishes 
of then own eountiv Newly appre¬ 
ciated with encouragement ftom 
the visiting oracles who often lug 
back to l uiope 100-lb sacks of Ida¬ 
ho potatoes- -ate such home-grown 
marvels as Long Island duckling, 
Maine lobster. Maryland lumpctab- 
nteat, Chesapeake ousters, Gulf 
shnmp and pompano Louisiana 
crawfish C aliforma abalone and Co¬ 
lumbia River salmon Back in style 
aie New t-ngland boiled dinners. 
Kentucky bin goes, Florida conch 
sevichc. New Orleans gumbo—and 
soups, chowders, breads and pies of 
every stripe and spice 

Anothei sign of the cooking ex¬ 
plosion is the amount of imagination 
and money people are lavishing on 
kitchens Observed Terence Conran, 
the British furniture designer, retailer 
and author (The Kitchen Book. 



i foo<J are a good measure of Amer- 


The taste hudsaie very cultivated 


Crown, $30). who recently opened his 
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Drama Coach Lee Strasberg cooks suklyaki in Manhattan 

hist Ametican emporium m Manhattan Now. thank 
: goodness we are returning to an almost medieval situation 
where the kitchen is. once again the hub of the home It real¬ 
ly ought to lie renamed the living loom because that is what 
it is For moie Ameiicans each yeai, the kitchen is be¬ 
coming just that- a waim well-furnished place in which family 
and friends loigathei to shaie the tantalizing whiffs and 
vapors of the meal in preparation and its consummation at 
the table 


W w hat does a cook need ' ( hel F’aul Rociise nas a shoit 
'list F list a good stove a casseiole a casl-uon |iol 
lot stews a Irving pan a whisk, a knife a wooden 
spo a and lots of ideas Bui few of the new American 
cooks will settle fot that A ttendv new kitchen if oideted from 
Matt Wolfs Kitchens 1 tccleia in 
Holly wix>d may ifoi SOSOOOi in¬ 
clude a F asar lange which cooks by 
magnetic induction, a gas-lired wok 
warmingdraweis chopping-block is¬ 
lands with sepaiate vegetable sinks 
a rolltop condimenl gaiage,' a fnc- 
place sofas, music a soda fountain 
and an indoor haibecuc 1 hat s foi 
folks like Actoi Waller Matthau 
and Movie Dueclor John I unken- 
heimer But even outside Hollywood 
i instructs pamper then kitchens w.th 
gadgets widgets and wonden/ers 
that are worth more to them than 
yesteryear s family retainer 

The tyro gets hooked The first 
thing he knows, he is shopping for a 
$225 C’uismart oi another brand of 
food processor isee box), these ma¬ 
chines can chop, mince slice, shred, 
grate, grind, knead blend, lultcnne 
or puree, all in the flick of an eye¬ 
lash Then come an electnc wok 
(130) and a superswift microwave 

oven ($400 to $500). which has also _ , , , 

become an indispensable tool (More N^ncy GulId smoke-cooks 
' microwaves will be sold this year Not so much Gallic voodo 


Nancy Guild imoke-cooks lamb 

Not so much Gallic voodoo as 


Nancy Harvey serves canard & I'orange at home In Westchester, N.Y. 

than gas and clcctiic stoves combined l Spccialtv shops from 
Massachusetts to Idaho entice the weekend l scofhei with such 
paiaphornalia as liuflle sliccis ,.loissam ciilteis and noqucni- i 
bout he molds Cieiman asparagus pecleis and spael/le makers 1 
I nghsh ci umpei rings Mexican toililla pi esses Italian zuc- , 
chim corers pasta machines Indian lion kaihai pans Moioc- ; 
can couscous pots Vet mom soapstone griddles Maine clam , 
openers electric pea-shelleis. melon-balleis buds nesi baskets : 
(for puffed potatoesl egg wedgers polyethelene cutting slabs 1 
and unltnned copiiei zahaghoni pans 

1 nough 1 Issc. 1 ij£ ‘ Nevei The 1 
(. limesc chef alone needs two steel 
woks 114 in and 12 in ) a iluec level 
steamei two cleavers a honing knife 
a cast-iion or enamel Hutch oven a j 
slock pot a ruhbci mallet and at least , 
20 pairsol bambtxichopslicks 

Many home chefs aie mining to 
ptofesstonal restaurant equipment 
fiom heavy iron gas stoves to con- , 
vcclton ovens and 20-qt stcKkpots ' 
I or Cuismatt guduates theic is the 
$2,000Swiss made Mannhutt C ut-O- . 
Mat whose 4 000-1 pm niotoi slices 1 
and mixes so swiftly that it does not 
lose a drop of puce fiom a spug of 
parsley CJi the $.450 Roundup table 
steamei from Addison III. which su- ' 
petbly preseives the nutrients in lish 
and vegetables Or the $.450 German- 
made Universal Smoker Mnella 
which can deliciously smoke-cook . 
half a-dozen trout in 21 minutes 1 
There is a seemingly insatiable , 
market for cookbooks They ate de- j 
vcured and annotated in bed at j 

i in Malibu _ ___ breakfast and on commuter trains 

: the art of the possible The classics her box i were invariably : 





Living 



well researched and st>I- 
ishly written as tpi- 
curean-Authoi Clifton 
Tadiman observed ‘ A 
man who is careful with 
his palate is not likely 
to be caiclcss with his 
paiagraphs ' Alas, that 
seems no longer to be 
true, and this year s stop 
of culinary guides is 
largely slipshod and dis¬ 
appointing Too many 
are well, potboilers 
The long-term trend 
is generally toward more 
esoteric books on spe¬ 
cialized foreign cuisines 
li was inconceivable 25 
years ago foi instance 
that the elegant Paula 
Wolfert could have pub¬ 
lished het Couscous 

and Other Good Food Dean and Deluca's Manhattan shop stocks every thing from quail to solar cookers 

from Xioroeco (I larpet & Sew gourmet stores ate sprouting like Mum; hearts sshu h arum also sell 


from Xloiocco (Harpct & Sew gourmet stores cue sprouting like ' 
Row, S10 95) There has 

been a spate of books that adapt recipes to the new machines 
- notably 4 Mosrh French F'ood Processor ( ookhook by Co¬ 
lette Rossant the translator of Bocuse and a famed I rench- 
born authoi-chel Authors and publishers have rodiscoveied 
regional American cuisine for example Ldna lewis Dtc taste 
of Country Cooking (Knopf, $10 hard-covet $4 95 paper), a de 
lightful re-creation of the food of her Virginia childhood and 
the six-volume 7 imi -I.IF F_ series of icgional cook-books i$7 95 
each I 


T here are many valid reasons foi the gteal Ameucan love 
affait with the kitchen Slatting with the G I s of World 
Wat II and continuing with the toutists lured to far¬ 
away places by low-pnced jet packages solid steak-and- 
taler burghers have teturned home by the millions with tin¬ 
gling memoues of the rites and delights of other nations tables 
Julia Child's 1961 book. Mastering the Art of French Cooking, 
and her superbly low-key, artfully maladroit TV demonstinitons 
were immensely influential in persuading her fellow citizens 
that serious cuisine is not some kind of Gallic voodoo but rath 
ei the art of the eminently possible 

I he feminist movement has helped open minds and kitch¬ 
ens to the notion that men can be at home on the tango Be¬ 
sides, those macho chaps have been bossing outdoor barbecues 
and clambakes for decades and weic ready to move their talent 
indoors Today virtually every newspaper in the country has its 
home-stirred food columns and several of then authors—no¬ 
tably the New Yotk Tunes 'v C laibome hts colleague Pierre f ra- 


nay and the Washington 
'.Posts William Rice" 
—are men 

And why not 7 Cook¬ 
ing is a sensual expet i- 
ence and when men and 
women dice and slice 
and saute in tandem, 
othei juices than those of 
the good beef flow Says 
Julia Child ' The fam¬ 
ily that cooks together 
slays logelhei ' The 
man in the kitchen soon 
leal ns to appreciate the 
degree of love anJ labor 
that his wife puts into the 
feeding of a family and 
where the household 
budget goes New letsey 
( ookmates Joyce and 
louis Matvey say thev 
*** could novel gel dtvoice'd 
verything from quail to solar cookers Who would get the C ui- 

ing hearts sshu h nnirn also sell small and who the 

Kitchen Aid mi\U ’ 

Actor James Coco an accomplished home chef maintains 
The act of cooking is like the act of making love You have to 
pamper the fixxJ van must have tcndei feelings foi it vou must 
have the light loin, h to tin n it into a beautiful thing I he 250- 
lb sybarite who learned how to make iavoli ham Sophia I oien 
while shooting Man ol I a Main ha in Rome live veai ago adds 
wnh a touch of sage I oi me cooking and eating ease all 
pain When I am unhappv I ..ook and cat ni n I am happv I 
cook and eat as a celebration 

I oi some cooks a good meal for gialcful guests enhances 
then self-esteem SavsSan I lancisco based ( aitoonisL William 
Hamilton It s as though vou say lake anil eat lot this is my 
ego for most howevei it is mote a mallei of giving than 
getting 

Dr Bernard Simon 6*< chief of plastic surgery at New Yoik 
C ity s Mount Sinai Hospital came into the kitchen aflci u long 
illness In otdei to piepaie low cholesterol foods that would not 
tax his damaged heart he studied C hmese and Italian cuisine 
But he soon found othei reasons to cook At this point in my 
hie he says I would rather give than take I find cooking a 
veiy giacious warm and nuituimg kind of thing to olTei 
people 

Beyond that cooking foi Dr Simon is the kind of learning 
experience that has occupied his professional life Ifyoui first 
tecipe fails you say Dammit I have to tiy n again Its like 
medical skills Why did you nuss that diagnosis 7 In the ktlch- 

Whose new paperback W heir to lot in 4r 'tun (Random House S5 9S) 
lhe most valuable, toast-to coast mislulorv guid ever published in this country 



Larry Ehtors at his Brown Deer, Wis., store; butchers at Houston's Javnall; selling cheese In the Woman's Cooperative Market In Bethesda, Md. 


Alfio, African elephant meat, Indian quail. Italian truffles French mush looms. Israeli melons and cheeses from everywhere 
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en, as in the hospital, you learn something about human 
imperfection " 

Rudolf Millendorf art director of Women's Wear Dailv, 
cooks for friends three limes a week "In my work he says. “1 as¬ 
semble a lot of things and have control over then timing To be 
a cook, you bring these experiences into play " For surgeons 
and soldiers executives, editors artists and salesmen there is 
this same symbiotic relationship between shop and stove Says 
Howard Abrahams, 32. a Manhattan attorney who graduated 
cum culinary laude fiom two cooking schools ‘Cooking and 


T law are quite similar With both, there’s the challenge of prob¬ 
lem solving, logic and reasoning ’ 

Cooking can be a kind of therapy Says Harvard Lconomisi 
David Segal, 38 "I find cooking absolutely relaxing, totally ab¬ 
sorbing and also extiemely satisfying ’ Lvcn some of the most 
ambitious cooks manage to assemble banquets without nerves 
Ambrose Flaherty 46 an advertising salesman for the Boston 
Cilobe. likes to prepare huge, rich meals for his family and fnends 
But he maintains, "it s puie lecreation It’s a great outlet foi my 
energy and besides we re very gieganous ' One recent feast foi 


Tips from the Toques 

T he world's greatest chefs those who weai the tallest 
proudest white toques, were asked by Timi to shatc then 
wisdom with the home cook Then advae 

Paul Bocuse, 51 niaitie of maitres and ownei of the gieat les- 
tauranl outside 1 yon that beats his name ' 1 ind out in the 
market what is good fiesh and in season Then choose youi 
tecipe The next most impoitant thing is to have a good pub¬ 
lic, which in the home means people who aie eagei to eat 
Use lecipes as inspirations never give up on one if you aie 
lacking an ingredient or two 

Michel Gu6rard, 44 owner of a thiee- 
slai lestauiani m L ugenie-les Bains 
nem 1 ouidcs and foremost practi¬ 
tioner of in amine mm an the cook¬ 
ing of slimness I he most important 
tool ol <i diet is hts tongue I .isle taste. 

Lisle 1 And don I forget eoloi I com¬ 
bine my vegetables the wav a painlei 
arranges Iris colors until he obtains 
the ev.icl died that lie wants 

Michel Bourdin, 35 who as the re¬ 
nowned chef of 1 ondon s veneiated 
Connaught Hotel has consummated a 
happv mattiage ot Gallic \a\ou and 
Anglo late 1 he secret of good cook¬ 
ing is ru'i condoling elaborate dishes 
C hoose fiesh things and leain how to 
bring out their taste But you must pci - 
sonali/e the dish C ooking is a way of 
giving and of making youiself desir¬ 
able So do it simply unelahorately 

lames Beard, 74. Manhattan-based 
author-teacher Cio through cook¬ 
books and articles about cooking and 
mark down what can apply to your 
own kitchen I underline things with red pencil that l want to 
tefei back to err pul slips i if paper into pages 1 want to turn to 
There is such a wealth of ideas in good ctxikbooks that no 
one can collect all of them in a lifetime 


Cnssiei neai Lausanne "You don't always need expensive 
products A ragout of canned tuna can be delicious L ven po¬ 
tatoes can be interpreted in many ways Never kill natural 
flavor by oveisaucing oi overcooking Do like the C hinese 
pop things in and out of a piping hot pan immediately " 

Robert Carrier, 54. a F alstafTian fellow from Tairviowri, 
NY .who owns two of L-ngland s most sumptuous restau¬ 
rants Hintlcsham Hall in Suffolk and London's Camer's 
Lvery time you travel come back with a dish, not a post¬ 
card Lear n to cixvk the secrets of the world and make them 
your own by adding cui losity and dating 1 oss aside all hoity- 
toity rules and regulations When entertaining, make only 
two dishes which you must know '1 ry 
out anything new on the cat 

Werner Vfigell, 45 Swiss-born co-own- 
er i>f Stockholm s dazzling Opcrakal- 
laren and chef for all official banquets 
of the Swedish royal court ‘ Every in¬ 
gredient must speak its own language 
Its original taste must lie easily iden¬ 
tifiable Ingredients should not be 
blended so ihai the guesi has to ask ‘It 
tastes wonderful, but w-hat is if’’ Serve 
a glass of bmt Champagne or kn be¬ 
fore dinner — never, never, never mar¬ 
tinis And the meal should not go on 
loo long My dinners at the loval pal¬ 
ace consist of five couises thdt take lit¬ 
tle more than an hour to cat 

Rend Veaux, 40. chef of the classic Pa- 
nsian restaurant I asserte Don t do 
too much Concentrate on one plat 
One person cixikmg at home cannot 
pay attention to lixi many things She 
or he will become lost If a woman 
makes three dishes, she will get ner¬ 
vous on the first the second will suffei 
and the third will be a disastei ’ 

Alain Chapel, 40. owner of the three-star restaurant, Alain 
C hapel in Mionnay You have to love euhei what you are 
going to eat or the person you are cooking for T hen you have 
lev give yourself up to cooking Cuisine is an act ol love " 



Jacques PApin, 42. peripatetic teacher author and aminiet 
who was once the personal chef of Charles de Gaulle ‘ I rec¬ 
ommend three good knives two foi slicing, one for chopping 
A few basic strong pots They don't have to be copper But re¬ 
member aluminum discolors some foods and stainless devel¬ 
ops hot spots Gel good utensils—they will last forever, and 
you can give them to your children Also try to avoid snob- 
brsm Cooking is not for showing off to the neighbors " 

Frfcdy Glrardet, 41, who - though Swiss-born and Swiss-based 
—conducts one o f the world's greatest French restaurants, at 


Jean-Maria Amat, 30 whose handsome St James icstaurant in 
Bordeaux has earned him a stellar reputation in only four 
years "Tty to cook so that it will sui prise a little, agreeably 1 
look foi the note of flavor that will astonish slightly, without 
shocking You must judge that by your own sense of taste 
The one person you can never fool is yourself 1 

Julia Child, 65. author and TV chef who has taught millions of 
Americans to cook in f rench “The only real stumbling 
block is fear of failure In cooking you ve got to have a whal- 
the-hell attitude 
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ten chez Flaherty featured roast suckling I 
pig. stuffed goose, boiled lobsters, mart- 1 
naled mushrooms and Karen Flaherty s 
raspberry bom be and walnut cake ; 

The ascent to gourmandise is no long- j 
er a matter of picking up a cookbook and \ 
buying a set of copper pots Present and | 
would-be home chefs support hundreds j 
of cooking schools in the U 55 They are j 
i mostly very good- - notably James Beard s 
■ and 1 >die Marshall's classes in Manhat- : 

; tan. or Mary Nell Recks in Houston or 
Rita Leinwand's in 1 os Angeles A five- 1 
1 lesson program can cost as much as 5>350 j 
Boston alone supports 29 cooking schools. , 
leaching cveiv thing from dicing to mak- 
, mg Dampfnudeln Whether for culinary 
i kudos or to master giande cuisine. Amer¬ 
icans sometimes spend S3 060 (not count- ■ 
ing jet late or hotel bills) to take a twelve- 
i week course al I he newest In-most school , 
1 a Varenne, in Pans 

C hildren are also heeding the Pied 
Pipei s call to wok and ioil in the , 
kitchen 1 loin the capital s 
• Georgetown Oav School to 30 de¬ 

partment-store seminars oigani/ed in 
, 15 states b> Philadelphia s Lea Biammck 
and Rita Simon- the generation gap is 
being budged with sauce and stoekpot 
Says Simon Children who have learned 
how to shop in a supermarket become de 
mans of perfection, picking flint that is 
ripe examining vegetables toi soft spots 
watching the liest buss " 

All of which sounds perhaps like the 
last days of the Roman L mpire Yet 
Americans are certainly eating more 
. wisely than thev did in the dass when a 
hunk of steei and a stack of fnes wcie 
the banquet supicmc Contcmpoiaiy 
Ameileans fasor lighter shoitei meals- a ’ 

| far ciy from the XXVIl-ioutsc banquets 
1 that forced the Romans to repair to im- 
i |>erial latrines to vomit between dishes 
! - in which every succulent leaf and 
ciumb has been thoughtfully purchased 
" planned and prepaied 

T he long predmnei cocktail hour is 
vanishing, at most parties, W'hile w me dry 
, sherry or a light apei itif is seised buefly 
-instead of the palate-numbing Scotches 
and martinis of yesteryear Ptepiandial 
hors d’oeusrcs- ‘horrors d oeuvres as , 
an F-iiglish hostess once dubbed those 
limp, gluey concoctions have yielded to 
crisp vegetable sprigs and slices 1 here¬ 
after come a few well-confected courses 
that cry, m Jonathan Swifts words 
Come, eat me' ’ And of course, a wine ! 

■ or two to dignify their downing 1 

Americans are finding that the mak- 
i mg of good food is more than a hobby, it : 

| can be an art Few events can provide 1 
; the communion to be enjoyed over a well- ■ 
laid table A soul- and palate-satisfying j 
\ meal is no occasion foi guilt or gluttony j 
! Au contraire Let us all recite, after grace i 
i the litany of that elegant guru of gusto . 

MFk Fisher (The Art of Eating) 

\ If Time so fleering, must like humans I 
the. lei it he filled with good food and good \ 
' talk, and then embalmed m the perfumes | 
, of conviviality ■ I 



two kinds; we know 
a subject ourselves 
! or we know where we 
can get information 
j upon it” Samuel Johnson 
1709-1784 

i 

; Although most companies 
planning multi-national 
strategies know the market 
very well indeed, it can he 
helpful to know where to 
get additional information 
on it 

If your company is 
searching tor such informa¬ 
tion on a city, a country, or 
a continent, we’d suggest 
you get in touch with your 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales office. 

There you'll find studies 
on international trends use¬ 
ful to any company plan- 
ning a multinational 
marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the 
asking. Let TIME help you. 
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Miracle Machines: Chefs’ Delights 


Some cnlics 
claim that the only 
cook who really 
needs a food proces¬ 
sor is one who must 
feed a dozen lumber¬ 
jacks three times a 
day Others say they 
actively enjoy chop¬ 
ping and slicing. But 
James Beard, an ear¬ 
ly convert to the pro¬ 
cessor—and co-editor of a recipe book 
distributed with the Cuismart—scoffs at 
“kitchen snobs who will not accept mod¬ 
em technological perfections I’m per¬ 
fectly certain were Escoffier 01 Mon- 
tagnd alive today, they would be happy 
to use a food processor ’’ Indeed, many 
serious cooks say that shoit of a Bocuse 
in a bottle, the best friend they have is 
a processor 

There are more than a dozen on the 
market and new ones have been pop¬ 
ping up every few weeks Companies 
that make mixers have been adding at¬ 
tachments that will do the same tasks 
as food processors Some 750,000 pro¬ 
cessors have been sold in the U S so far 


this year, with projected 1978 sales of 2 
million Herewith an evaluation of the 
most popular processors, listed in de¬ 
scending order of price, followed by the 
bestselling mixers that have processoi 
attachments 

PROCESSORS 

Robot Coupe R2 (5439) French prototype 
of the smaller Cuismart. this is the 
household version of a restaurant mod¬ 
el Worth every cent fot the home cook 
who entertains on a large scale and de¬ 
mands professional results 
Cuislnart CFP-5A ($225) and CFP-S 
($160) The French machine that pop¬ 
ularized all processors Little difference 
between the two models, except that the 
more expensive version has a steel base 
<v plastic for the cheaper one) and is a 
little faster Compact versatile, durable 
Waring ($160) American Solid, espe¬ 
cially safe machine with more sophis¬ 
ticated controls than Cuismart. and 
more complicated to operate 
La Machine ($120 de luxe. $100 without 
blender) Another Trench import A fast 
machine, but also the most complex, ca¬ 
pacity too small 


Noretco ($110) American Sleek, well ; 
buili, performs all the functions of a Cui- 
sinari. but is somewhat less durable Best 
buv in its range 

Farberware ($99) Japanese-made Slow¬ 
er than most and some units seem me¬ 
chanically quirky 

General Electric ($80) American ljghtci 
than most it vibiates with heavy loads 
Lxcellent for mousse, but only fair in j 
chopping and slicing 
American Electric ($49) American A 
L uismart copy, bui slower, less solid and 
with smaller capacity 

i 

MIXERS WITH ATTACHMENTS 
KJtchenAid KS-A I$294) American Ba¬ 
sically a bakei's tool, it can perform 
nearly all processor functions but does j 
not have a blender Solid and depend¬ 
able, with ten different speeds | 

Bosch Magic Mixer ($250) German It | 
peifotms all processoi functions effi¬ 
ciently Speedy, easy and veisatile. but 1 
too bulky foi ihe average kitchen i 

Braun Kitchen Machine ($210) German j 
Well designed and durable, resem¬ 
bles the Bosch only smaller ! 

Oster Kitchen Center ($150) Ameucan ! 
Pei forms all processor functions but is 
somewhat cumbersome and takes a lot I 
of counter and storage space 1 



Cookbooks: A Gastronome’s Picks Chinese Gastronomy by Hsiang Ju I in : 

and Tsuifcng tin (Harvest HBJ, $3 95 
Of the making of mends that every cook have a step- paper) Perhaps the only book on any 

cookbooks there is no by-step volume like Irma Rombauer cuisine that establishes sensible criteria 

end From Mrs Bee- and Marion Becker’s Joy of Cooking of flavoisand textures 

ton to Mme Simone (Bobbs-Mernll. $10 95 hard-cover, New Larousse Gastronomlque (Crown, $25) A ] 

Beck Shennung to American Libraiy $4 95 paper) or. for handsome, one-volume encyclopedia foi j 

Francatelli, culinary the more advanced practitioner, Jacques practical information and good reading 

counselors have been Pepin's La Technique (Quadrangle, $25) The Art of Eating by M F K Fisher (Ran- 

with us always Per- He would add not only recipe books, dom Vintage $5 95 paper) Few people 

haps 99% of all books but also several volumes that concern have written about the subject with 

on food are out of the philosophy and history of food greater gusto and poesy than this Cali- i 

print, untranslated Lang's choices forma woman who has become a cull lig- j 

or forgettable—yet The Escoffier Cook Book (Crown, $6 95) ure among gastronomes i 

there are at least 2,000 volumes on the Every book that Escoffier wrote is part Mastering the Art of French Cooking by Si- 

subject available m the U S today of the theoretical and practical canon of mnne Beck, Louisette Bertholle. and { 

TIME asked Manhattan-based Cu- gastronomy, this is the most useful Julia Child (Knopf, $30) A classic com- 

1 inary Expert George Lang, who owns The Elizabeth David Cookery Book Set pendtum of recipes 

4,000 books on cooking and gastronomy. (Penguin; $13 95) Boxed edition in- The New York Times Cook Book, edited by i 
to draw up a short list of books that he eludes French Country Cooking. French Craig Claiborne (Harper & Row. $15) j 
considers essential to the kitchen li- Provincial Cooking. Summer Cooking. An accurate, almost complete compen- ; 
brary. Hungarian-born Lang is a re- Italian Food and Mediterranean Food dium of the most popular dishes 
Downed chef, author, designer, restau- Elizabeth David is authentic, practical The Classic Italian Cookbook by Marcella j 
rateur (Manhattan's charming Cafe des no-nonsense, inventive—the most im- Hazan (Knopf, $12 95) and The Fine Art i 
Artistes), and president of the George portant of the contemporary authors of Italian Cooking by Giuhano Bugiaih ! 
Lang Corp., which creates restaurants The Food of France by Waverley Root (Quadrangle, $15) Almost a college j 
from Manhattan to Manila (Knopf, $15 hard-cover. Random course in Italian cuisine 

"Nowadays,” says Lang, “women House; $5 95 paper) The authoritative The Cuisines of Mexico bv Diana Kenne- 
often start with elaborate recipes but guide to the subject in any language dy (Harper & Row. $15) The English- | 

hove no idea how to make a basic James Beard’s American Cookery (Little, born author's book is regarded as the 
cream sauce.” Therefore, he recom- Brown, $1495) The definitive, pan- best by the highest coctneros 
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Discomania 

SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER 
Directed by John Bad ham i 

Screenplay by Norman Wexter 

F rom a cynical perspective Saturday 
Night Fever looks not so much like a . 
movie as a meichandising assault on the 
youth market The fust film to exploit the 
latest disco cra/e it stars a hot TV person- , 
ality. John Tiavolta, and features a sound i 
hack overcrowded with highly pluggable : 

Bee Gees songs The sets are plasteied 
with posters of Al Pacino and I arrah I 
Fawcett-Majors, the script shamelessly [ 
ransacks American Grajfin and Rockv 
The people behind Saturday Night f ever 1 
—or perhaps one should say the accoun- j 
tants -have not left much to chance i 

Yet the movie is ha id to dismiss foi j 
its prefab ingredients aie olten stmed to a 
boil Lncigetically directed and well act- Teen Idol John Travolta 
ed (laigely by unknowns) Saturday Nigln j riving out of the t rowd 
fever succeeds in capturing the animal i 

drive of disco music and the social tituals , unconvincing plot inc 
of the people who dance to its boat Weie pang rumble a gang 
it not for some failuies of diamatic nerve ' Tony takes a soul-scan 
in the second half, this film might actually j vvay ride to arrive at 
have been the rock-’n'-roll Rocky itsodes- , happy ending, the mov 
pelately aspires to be ! its subject to lull us wii 

Saturday Night Fever is set m the New j midcs aboul finding 1 
York equivalent of Rotkv's South Phila- i as well be at Roseland 
delphia—Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, an llal- ! The performances 
lan-American enclave wheie working- j ra te and John Tiavo 
class kids slave all week so that they can ; At t , nce mean-looking 
dress up and boogie on Saturday nights 1 veys the kind of thieau 
Norman Wexler’s screenplay focuses on | f) tX irs an audience H 
the best dancet in the community, Tony j tuc, his comic tuning 
Manero (Travolta), a paint-store sales- : less manner of movie si 
man who still lives with his smothering n al presence can ir 





unconvincing plot incidents a suicide a 
gang rumble a gang bang Bv the time 
Tony takes a soul-searching all-night sub¬ 
way ride to arrive at the stoivs bogus 
happy ending, the movie has throw n away 
its subject to lull us with sentimental bro¬ 
mides aboul I inding Oneself We might 
as well be at Roseland 


The performances at least, are hist- i of Grease 


The walls are a nondescript orange 
and brown the carpet is forgettable green, 
V| and the Spanish style furniture looks as if 
s it had been borrowed fiom a Holiday Inn 
*1 A psychiatrist would have a hard start 
in short, if he tried to analyze John Tra- 
; volta from the way he has decorated his 
| West Hollywood apartment 

Except, of course, for the dozens oi 
I model planes piled on top of a pinball 
machine in an unused bedroom Built 
by a friend, the planes are mostly the vin¬ 
tage anliners Travolta saw from his win- 
i dow as a kid, dreaming that they would 
\ some day lake him away from the hum- 
; drum of Englewood, N J Thcie are old 
j Lockheed Constellations. with then twin 
j tails, and British Bnttamas But most of 
| all there ate sturdy little DC-3s. the work- 
| horse of four decades "It was the first 
I true airliner.' he says ' It depended just 
j on people who wanted to pick up and 
i go someplace " 

i 

S omeone, in othci wends like John 
I lavolta, whose own career is more 
. like a Saturn locket than anything on 
his pinball machine \s TV s Vinnie Bai- 
banno. the dedicated undeiachievei of 
MU s HeU trine Hath, hotter he piob- 
ahly diaws moic soulful sighs bom the 
1 teenyboppei set than any other stai in 
i the country He had an impoitant pan 
! in Brian De Palma's Carrie and he is 
j the star of next spring's movie version 


rate and John Tiavolta is a levelation 
At once mean-looking and pretty, he con¬ 
veys the kind of threatening sexuality that 
floors an audience His dancing is elec¬ 
tric, his comic timing acute In the time¬ 
less manner of movie sex symbols, his car¬ 
nal presence can make even a safe 


family Tony is ignorant of the world, nar- | Hollywood package seem like dangcious 
cissistic and. except on the dance floor, i g, XH j s Frank Rich I 

armless The film's story is about his 
tumultuous romance with another 
good dancei (Karen LynnGomey), 
a socially ambitious Manhattan sec¬ 
retary who teaches him that there is 
more to life than hrst prize in a hus¬ 
tle contest 

As long as Saturday Sight Fe¬ 
ver stays al the hero s local disco, it 
is on solid footing When Tony and 
his inarticulate chums burn off the 
tensions of their workaday jobs and 
Roman Catholic guilts, we see a 
mindless explosion of pent-up en- 
eigy that is almost frighteningly he¬ 
donistic The characters become 
cruel and volatile beneath the 
stiobe lights, and it seems that Sat¬ 
urday Night fever has an authentic r YfS jff 

statement to make about America s *■* *** -*■ . 

newest crop of alienated youth 

Unfortunately, the statement 
proves to be a dangling phrase In 
the mechanical effort to push Tony 
toward a catharsis. Wexler loads Travolta with Karen Lynn Gomey in Saturday Night Fevar 
the script with a senes of stagy and First prize in the disco hustle contest 


i Saturday Night fever is an ideal show- 
i case for Travolta's talents He swaggers 
! like Mussolini on his platform shoes 
i struts like Schwarzenegger in his black 
I bikini briefs, and dances like Greco in 
' his while suit Most of all Travolta 
! shows that he can act Mr Kotter’s No 
! 1 swealhog gives a performance of 
I such intensity that he may just grab 
an Academy Award nomination 
Lai fiom being the loudmouth 
he plays in Hotter, Travolta has 
plotted his career with the calcu¬ 
lating precision of a corporate ac¬ 
countant He refuses to accept any 
mote Barbarmo parts because they 
would mean a “horizontal" rather 
than a vertical movement He has 
also slopped doing lucrative promo¬ 
tional tours as Vinnie "It’s so easy 
to keep youi integrity if you put 
your mind to it," he says "It’s as 
simple as saying no ” It is especial¬ 
ly simple, he might have added, if 
your income is, like his, half a mil¬ 
lion a year 

Success has come easily to Tra¬ 
volta since he was 16, he has never 
been turned down for a part He 
dropped out of his Englewood high 
school—a harsher, drug-ridden ver- 
, sion of the happy school in Hotter 
** 4 aftei his second year, and soon 

£_landed summer stock roles, a part 

in an off-Broadwav revival of Ram. 


SO 
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Market Week 


and the first of his 40 TV commercials | 
The role of Barbanno was a natural for 
him—“1 knew that character fiom high < 
school," he says —and soon after Hotter i i 
premiere in 1975 he was receiving 5.000 ! 
fan letters a week "Before Kottei ' says j 
Lois Zettei, who works on his music deals 
‘John was merely lovable, someone you ■ 
wanted to hug After Hotter he suddenly ; 
became gorgeous and sexy ” \ 

Is he also happy ’ Yes and no He finds i 
that adulation is a kind of prison, his i 
young fans love not far removed from 
hostility When he was shooting Saturday ! 
Might in Brooklyn the teen-ageis would ; 
try to coax him out of his nailer as they , 
might a caged dog—-bv rocking it back ! 
and forth 

M ore disturbing than the fans was the ! 

death ol Oiana Hyland who played 
the mothei on MiC s Eight l\ Enough 
Though 18 vcaisolder lhanTiavolla she I 
was he says the only woman he real \ 
ly loved Her death horn cancer last : 
Match was probahlv the onlv tiagedv he 1 
has known After she died, he sass ‘1 , 
was m shock most of the lime 1 m still 
finding it difficult tii adjust to the most 
Uaumadc thing that has esei hap|iened 
to me 

Work is Iijsollas mam pleasure 
these days His only real hobby flying is 
prohibited by his conduct with Ptoducet 
Rollert Stigwood and his IX 3- the full- 
size duplicateol'alI those models lies idle 
in a hangar He has few close ft tends and , 
disliusis most jieople he did not know be- 
foie he became famous l.vcn on bnghl 
Chamber of C ommciee days he keeps , 
most of the light out of his upaiiment poi - ; 
mg over scripts ot occasionally suummmg I 
on a guitar : 

His early stall left him without a ti ire | 
adolescence, and emotionally liavoltais , 
an odd combination, half hoy half man 
--a middle-aged man at that The man ' 
plans his career 1 he boy buvs a 11C -3 and 
collects model an planes ‘Both flying and i 
acting meant being out of the crowd to 1 
me." he says "When 1 was a kid in bed I 
late at night. I'd heai the drone of a plane ; 
coming out of LaGuardia That sound was ' 
very romantic tome I'd wish my beu were : 
in the plane and I could look out my win¬ 
dow and see the stars ” ■ ; 

Golden Western ; 

ANOTHFR MAN, ANOTHER CHANCE ; 
Directed by Claude Lelouch 
Screenplay by Claude Lelouch 

T his ttme Claude Lelouch has dressed 
his basic movie—the one in which boy 
takes interminable amounts of time to j 
meet girl—in chaps and cowboy boots , 
He (James Caan) is a frontier vetermar I 
tan, she (Genevifeve Bujold) is a French j 
immigrant to the American West in the j 
1870s The thing that delays their inev- j 
■table meeting for half the picture is the ; 



On a volume of 103 595 310 shaies. 
, the New York Slock t xchangc Compos- 
I ite closed at 51 72 down 62 for the week 
1 ending Dec 9 1977 The I Tow Jones 30 
, stock indusliial average was 815 23 down 
1 8 75 Standard <& Poor s 500 stock index 
■ was 93 65 down I 02 Among significant 
m y s i stocks 


Caan and Bujold In Another Mm 

C'luu in tin and place film ed out 

fact that both aie muiried and it lakes a 
while lo! absuidist ciicumsiuiices to dis¬ 
patch then spouses so lhal they can con¬ 
veniently run into each ulhci hesitate and 
then Imallv gel together 

It is not the most novel of plots but 
I elouch s zestfully lomaniic spun has 
hurtled scveial ol Ins hints ovci the ba- 
nalnv hauler m the past t nloiinnately 
he stumbles here and takes all his col¬ 
leagues in this odd venture wah him 
What tups him up is a shameless tech¬ 
nical ineptitude that is astonishing in dis¬ 
cover in the wotk ot a veteran I elouch 
wants guile liletalls, to bathe the golden 
West m a golden light a desne lhal leads 
him to shoot most of the movie through til 
lers supplying lhal light to his color him 
He also wants to show it ha/ily as if in 
memoiy The icsult is that u is haid to 
see the actois and even nnue clilfuuli lo 
get emotionally involved with these shad¬ 
ows This is especiallv true because lot 
some reason Lelouch has decided that (he 
close up is the invention of the devil and 
to be avoided like sin 

T hen thcie is the sound tiack lo con 
sidei The musical scene consists 
largely ol the rei<eiiuon. usually at inap¬ 
propriate moments of the opening state¬ 
ment of Beethoven s fifth Beyond lhal 
there is no authentic presence on the track 
no jingling spurs no cicaking lealhei 
not so much as a chirjimg bird I he ie- 
sult is stupefying Anyone unlucky enough 
to be caught in a theatei where Another 
Mart. Anothei Chance is plaving must 
pray that one of his fellow sufferers will 
have about him one of the noisemakeiv 
— something on the oidci of an old-fash¬ 
ioned moose call--that M Lelouch foi- 
got to bring to his patty It may not 
compensate for the missing sounds, but n 
could serve to awaken slumberets in the 
event of fire — Ricfutrd Schickel 
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Hoagie City Hero 

| A frilly daily debuts in Philly 

\ 

P hiladelphia is known for its soft pret¬ 
zels (eaten with mustard) snapper 
! soup (eaten with sherry) and heroic sand- 
1 wiches icaten with trepidation, and called 
i hoagtes) Last week another item —well- 
\ dressed cheesecake- -was added to the 
j local menu when C anadian Publisher 
j Pierre Peladeau served up his new Phil- 
i adelphia Journal, a breezy morning tab¬ 
loid with an initial circulation of 200 000 
i The Journal's salient contribution to the 
; state of journalism is a daily Philly filly 
j on page 7 fully clothed but flashing a 
' thigh, a kneecap or some other item of 
' civic pride The paper devotes nearly half 
\ of its 60-odd pages to sports and most ot 
I the rest to staff-written talcs of local crime 
j and kindness (MRIBOMH HORROR, hox- 
i iRsritl tovtoDtSPiii i HARGIS) The 
! Journal has no editorial page ‘ I like 
j news, ’ says Peladeau, and my papers 
| don't take political stands " 

The son of a Montreal lumber dealer 
; Peladeau. 52, worked his way ihrough the 
j University of Montreal law school bent 
! on becoming a show-business impresario 
j He abandoned that dream in 1050 to buy 
i a failing bilingual weekly outside Mon- 
! treal for $1 500 He eventually parlez- 
; voused it into an empire of 20 tacky Ca- 
| nadian newspapers. 22 magdzines (most 
J of them sold in the U S . including the 
I likes of Boxing Illustrated and Pioneer 
West) eight printing plants and an ink- 


listed on the American Stock Exchange 
Peladeau (or '‘Pile-o-dough," as he is 
sometimes called in Canada) blew into 
Philadelphia only three months ago, qui¬ 
etly hired a staff of 50 local journalists 
and rented typewriter space for them in 
a vacant A&P supermarket across Mar- i 
ket Street from the Bulletin Peladeau j 
pays the Bulletin to set type for the Jour- \ 
nal. and three small suburban dailies to j 
print it ‘ I don't invest in buildings," he 
says “I invest in staff and promotion ” 

The new Journal is the first major dai¬ 
ly to be started in the city of hoagies in 
51 years and the city’s three largest dai¬ 
lies have begun protecting their flanks 
against the invader The afternoon tab¬ 
loid Daily News (arc 232,000) is about 
to hire six new reporters foi its 85-mem- 
bet news staff The self-consciously re¬ 
spectable morning Inquirer (arc 412,000) ! 
has added more racing news and gossip I 
At the evening Bulletin (arc 556,000), re- | 
porters say privately that pressure is on i 
to be livelier and more competitive : 

Warns Peladeau 'If they try to do j 
what we are doing, I will knock them out ■ 
— no contest" Even if rivals do not try i 
stooping to conquer, the publishci plans 
eventually to bianch out in Atlanta Bos¬ 
ton Detroit and Los Angeles The imi¬ 
tation Journals doubtless will have plen¬ 
ty of local confections on page 7 ■ 

Second City 
Scold 


making concern The fit m Quebecot Inc 
had sales last year of $104 million and is 


Chicago fetes John Madigan. 

\ friend of pols. scourge of peers 



ij or some of the solidesl citizens of II- 
]! ■ linois, Dec 7 was something more, 
i ' much more, than Pearl Harbor Day It 
, was John Madigan Day, duly proclaimed 
; by both Governor James Thompson and 
i Chicago Mayor Michael Bilandic and 
I marked by more than 700 leading Chi- 
! cagoans at a party to celebrate the 40th 
| anniversary of the great man's entry into 
j journalism For some of Madigan's col- 
i leagues in the press, however, it was an- 
I other day that will live in infamy 
! Madigan, 59. is a press critic Unlike 
j his print-bound counterparts in other cit- 
| les. he chastises the profession via the 
rather quaint medium of radio—for 2V. 
minutes five days a week over WBBM, the 
CBS-owned station for which he doubles 
as political editor In addition, Madigan 
is closely tied to the still clanking mu¬ 
nicipal machine of the late Mayor Rich¬ 
ard Daley, a rare alliance for a newsman 
in these post-Watergate days of pol bash¬ 
ing Indeed, while other reporters stood 
outside in the cold, Madigan was allowed 
to broadcast Daley’s funeral live from in¬ 
side the church last winter The “Com- 


Thighs. knees and other items of civic pride mitlee of Friends of John Madigan” that 




Madigan delivering his daily blast 

Insh-pol anecdotes and barroom hi awls 

sponsored last week's sonee included iwi 
Congtessmen iwofoimei Governors am 
long ballots of lesser officeholders 

Such clubhouse connections mak< 
Madigan an object of contempt amonj 
many peers, who nonetheless would ds 
well to heed him 'John s aitu ism is first 
rate " says John Calloway, news directo, 
of the local public television station "bu 
the question is whethei his coziness de 
stroys hiscicdibility elsewhere ’ 

Prominent among the doubters i: 
Mike Royko, whose syndicated Dad. 
News column is the city s chief journalis 
tic expoii—and a favorite Madigan tai 
get Madigan has pilloned the Daily New 
and its rivals foi burying an account of thi 
columnist s arresf last winter in a barroon 
brawl an incident Madigan tecounted u 
loving detail The radio scold frequent!; 
delights in picking Royko's nts The col 
umnist last month reported that Mayo 
Bilandic, in firing Consumer Sales Com 
misstonei Jane Byrne, had also fired he 
secretary, the mother of six children Thi 
secretary. Madigan pointed out. wa 1 
inetely transferred to another job Sniff 
Royko "Madigan is a man of deep am 
abiding faith when it comes to city hal 
and the things his friends there tell him 
He is sort of a born-again payroller ” 

|y| adigan may be a sometime media hi 

democratic in hts choice of victims H< 
has blasted all three of the city’s majo 
dailies for editorializing m favor of equa 
opportunity but compiling poor minority 
hiring records themselves, and for red 
lining their newspaper vending machine 
out of nonwhite neighborhoods Nor doe 
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he hesitate to bite the CBS hand that feeds 
him He has accused the Tribune's TV 
critic of being soft on the cbs-tv station, 
he has twitted his network's leading local 
anchorman for commentaries distin¬ 
guished only by “implication and innu¬ 
endo.” The Sun-Times stopped accepting 
massage parlor ads after Madigan pro¬ 
tested, and the voiding of parking tickets 
among reporters dropped sharply after a ! 
Madigan expose 

The man who owns “radio's most dis- I 
tinctive adenoids.' as Mike Royko puts I 
it, broke into journalism as a copy boy j 


for the old evening American (it died in 
1974 as Chicago Today) and rose to be- ! 
come political editor before win king in j 
Washington for Hears! and Newsweek He ! 
was a regular panelist on (.US's Face the 
Nation for nearly five years, then returned 
to his home town Aftei becoming wbhm- 
IV news director he switched to the net¬ 
work's AM radio outlet in 196H Snide and 
thunderous on the air, Madigan at home 
in his lakefront high-rise is a man of qui¬ 
et humor Insh-pol anecdotes and a smile 
as wide as the Dan Ryan F \ pi ess way 
Madigan sees no conflict in his dual 


role as press critic and confidant to the 
powerful “The whole spectrum of report¬ 
ing today is so violently antt-Establish- 
ment that anyone who attempts to set the 
facts oui becomes an apol igist.” he com¬ 
plains Madigan also likes to give his col¬ 
leagues a taste of the same medicine they 
administer to cits hall “Newsmen teai 
! everyone else apait, but they can t stand 
criticism themselves 1 says Madigan, who 
1 mails transcr ipts of his broadcasts to lead- 
| mg Chicago lournalists "1 want to rub 
I then noses in it ’’ In a mere I2' ; minutes 
i a week, he certainly does that ■ 


Newswatch Thomas Griffith 


Television’s Necessary Neuters 


A s the event recedes, the impact of television diplomacy 
, in the Middle L ast seems less something to brag cm 
—-or to woiry about In fact ihe coverage demonstrated 
how neuter television journalists had to lie m a situation 
where two foreign leaders were playing so adioitlv to the 
American public on all three networks 

The power of television’s eye persists to the watcher, the 
visible thaw mg cif the dour-lookmg Begin and the cxpansivc- 
ness of Sadat conveyed a compatibility that no communique 
could have made as credible But consider the conduct of the 
three famous anchor people each got an ‘ exclusive’ inter¬ 
view, whatever unseemly scrambling this required took place 
off-screen On-camera, addressed chumnnly as Waller, John 
and Barbara, they deferentially answered back ‘ Mr Presi¬ 
dent ' or ‘ Mr Prime Minister 
behaved like diplomats and 
asked soft questions, as ifafiaid 
their very questions might 
queer the peace Confined to 
friction-free language, they le- 
peatedly used words like his¬ 
tone and momentous, then 
principal editorial counsel was 
that viewers should judge the 
success of the meeting by what 
Sadat would get tn return for 
his visit—though Sadat seems 
to have gone happily home 
without any such present 

Television’s antiseptic neu- 
terdom is probably as it should 
be. but it ought to he kept in 
mind when people worry about 
the “power" of the TV news stars To be sure, on lesser oe- 
casions they can be boldei On that same weekend Mike 
Wallace, who is skilled at off-balance questions that evoke 
unexpected answers, was asking a CIA witness "You're pret¬ 
ty arrogant, aren't you 7 " Barbara Walters once fell entitled 
to ask the President-elect on-camera if he and Rosalynn 
would share a White House double bed (Carter, being a pop¬ 
ulist, didn’t say it was none of her business, or the public's) 
John Chancellor is good at speaking the fnction-free lan¬ 
guage he calls anchormanese But he’s looking forward to 
switching roles after seven highly visible, highly paid years 
ui a job that mostly requires him to set a scene briefly be¬ 
fore switching to a correspondent—a snippety, jig-saw pro¬ 
cess he considers “challenging but not rewarding ” He wants 
to be a commentator Last summer, with the approach of 
Eric Sevareid’s retirement, CBS News President Dick Sa- 
lant talked to Chancellor about the job Chancellor was in¬ 
trigued but decided to stay with NBC, and in his new ten- 


year contract has the assurance of shoitly becoming a 
commentator As foi CBS unable to gel eithei Chancellot 
or Bill Moyeis Salanl decided not to till the 2 1 - -minute Scva- 
icid spot Aftei all. it's 10') of our news hole ’ 

llow much freer will Chancellor he to speak his piece as 
vommcniator 7 I hat too is something of a neuier craft liven 
as gifted a wurdsnuih and observer as Sevareid could on days 
when his blow was funowed hut his mind only half engaged 
sound meiely sententious As the ( Its News code defines the 
lob the analyst is ‘to help the listener loundei stand to weigh 
and to judge but not to do the judging lot him the audi¬ 
ence should be left with no impiession »s to which side the 
analyst himself actually favors 

In othei branches of lournalism. such an idea most re¬ 
sembles life at the Associated 
Press wheie, in the words of 
General Manager Keith l-ul- 
lei, “neutrality is oui bag 'I he 
A P constantly scrubs ns lan¬ 
guage lately, tot example, it 
has instructed its teporters that 
one should say a terrorist group 
claimed i-sponsibility ” for a 
bombing, .nstead of ‘credit ’ 
for it, ‘leaving it to others to 
judge whether it is an act to be 
‘credited’ or not ” In such 
tamped-down language, con¬ 
troversial becomes almost the 
strongest pejorative that can lie 
hung on someone - and practi¬ 
cally impossible to shake (An¬ 
drew Young, “contioversial 
in his first days as Ambassador to the United Nations seems 
to be one of the few ever to have shed the label) 

Chancellor, when he becomes a commentator aspires to 
be outspoken --to present a brief as a lawyer would and end 
"by making a good point " He lecalls the boldei broadcasts 
of Elmer Davis and Edward R Murrow and winders why 
radio seems to permit freer comment than television But 
were the old ones really bolder” Salanl doubts it Murrow. he 
says, insisted on a fairness and objectivity clause in his con¬ 
tact. he departed only once from this self-imposed standard, 
when he persuaded CBs's top brass to let him make his fa¬ 
mous televised attack on Senator Joseph McCarthy 

Whether a wider public appreciates such nuances of neu¬ 
trality, or considers neuter journalism to be cautious, timid 
or dull, is harder to judge It’s not easy to be mutedly sensible 
in a medium so given to the brassy certainties of aging let-it- 
all-hang-out types, partisan politicians sarcastic academic 
panelists and gabby talk-show hosts 



NBC’s John Chancellor on set for the nightly news 

A frunon-free language known as "amhormanese 
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The Spirit of Christmas Present 

CHARLES DICKENS HIS TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 
by Edgar Johnson, Viking. 601 pages, $15 

N ear the end of A Hand¬ 
ful of Dust (1934). Fve- 
Ivn Waugh sentenced one of 
his characters to a bi/arre 
fate Tony Last was trapped 
forever in the back waters of 
the Amazon held prisoner 
by an illiterate half-breed 
who demanded, at gun¬ 
point. that Tony read 
aloud to him the collected 
works of Charles Dickens 
Waugh’s barbed tribute to 
Dickens universal popular¬ 
ity hilanously summed up 
an attitude then prevalent 
among the literati Dickens 
was tine foi soothing savage 
breasts, but he was not a 
writer with whom educated 
gents would care to spend 
much time 

Edgar Johnson's two- 
volume biography, pub¬ 
lished in I9S2, was the first 
long, authoritative look at 
Dickens' life in 80 years, it 
revived scholarly interest in 
the once derided Victorian 
novelist and helped spur 
what has now become an 
avalanche of academic crit¬ 
icism Through it all, com¬ 
mon leaders have simply 
remained enchanted by 
Dickens indestructible 
magic Johnson's new 
abridgment of his biogra¬ 
phy judiciously cut in half 
and stripped of footnotes 
and other such parapher¬ 
nalia. is i ntended especially Novelist Charles Dickens toward Hie end of his life 
for them A hero of ait and a prodigious force ofinvention 

Excerpt 

Before the last number of Pickwick had appeared in its green paper cov- 
I m ers. its plump and amiable little hero with his gaiters and benevolently glit¬ 
tering spectacles, together with Sam Weller and his other friends had become 
more than national figures—they had become a mama Nothing like it had 
ever happened before There were Pickwick chintzes Pickwick cigars Pick¬ 
wick hats. Pickwick canes with tassels, Pickwick coats and there were Weller 
coiduroys and Bo? cabs There were innumerable plagiarisms, parodies, and se¬ 
quels—a Pickwick Abroad, by G W M Reynolds, a Posthumous Papers of the 
Cadger Club, a Posthumous Notes of the Pickwickian Club, by a hack who im¬ 
pudently called himself Bos, and a Penny Pickwick, not to mention all the stage 
pnacies and adaptations People named their cats and dogs "Sam." “Jingle," 
“Mrs Bardell." and "Job Trotter " It is doubtful if any other single work of let¬ 
ters before or since has ever amused such wild and widespread enthusiasm Bare¬ 
ly past the age of twenty-five Charles Dickens had become world-famous, beat¬ 
en upon by a fierce limelight which never left him for the remainder of ■ ■ 
his life 


It comes at just the right season. Ex^j 
cept foi the principal actors and St Luke, 
no one has done more to create the mod 
ern Christmas than Charles Dickens 
Scrooge and Tiny Tim are almost as ubiq¬ 
uitous as Santa Claus Small matter thin 
the Times of London came to blame Dick¬ 
ens and his imitators for "the deluge of 
trash" that descended on booksellers each 
Christmas Dickens' yuletide tales weie, 
hungrily awaited by hundreds of thou-j 
sands, even when pressed by the demands 
of his novels, the author did not want to 
omit his annual story and thus "leave any 
gap at Christmas firesides which I oughi 
to fill ” Dickens patented the plum 
pudding vision of Christmas that realitv 
so often mocks, sending millions into hol-y, 
iday funks "It is good to tie children ie-t 
times," he wrote in A Christmas arol 
“and never bettei than at Christmas 
when us mighty Tounder was a child 
Himself" 

Dickens meant every word of this and 
j desperately wanted it to be true Part of 
j him knew better Johnson s biography 
j resunects the sad child that Charles be 
j came forced at age twelve to work in ,i 
i grimy London warehouse while his fathei 
1 languished in prison foi debt Although 
j his servitude lasted only about four 
i months. Dickens never foi got his feeling 1 , 
of abandonment and humiliation, he nev¬ 
er confided the experience to his wife 
Equally painful was his adolescent --and] 
! unrequited -love fora young girl leasmg- 
i ly above him in station 

T hese two traumas may seem common 
place enough, few reach adulthood 
without brushing against embarrassment 
and rejection But the extraordinarily sen¬ 
sitive Dickens gnawed long and hard at 
them Such disappointments give Dick 
ens biographers something their story 
otherwise might have lacked dramatic 
tension For Dickens succeeded early and* 
never failed thereafter The loaring pub 
lie response to The Pickwick Papers lii 
1836 transformed him overnight from an 
unknown newspaper reporter into “Boz 
the soon discarded pseudonym for Eng 
land's most popular and acclaimed writ¬ 
er His audience swelled with each of ho 
14 following novels Dickens worked fu¬ 
riously to support his wife, nine surviving 
children and a throng of dependent or 
sponging relatives, in-laws and friends 
the money always came in greater and 
greater amounts Toward the end of ho 
life, Dickens discovered that public read 
mgs of his works would yield up still more 
gold He ultimately made ,€45,000 on the 
hustings, roughly half the value of his es¬ 
tate when he died in 1870 

Johnson describes the novelist as "on< 
of the heroes of art ” He undoubtedly wjs 
that, a prodigious force of invention. Bui 
Johnson’s reverence for his subject keeps 
him from answering questions that the 
facts seem to raise. Refusing to play arm- 
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iny Tim hoisted on his father's shoulders 

llmosi as nhupiihms </s Simla ( Ians 

hail analyst lohiixon noncihcTcss poi - 
rays Dickens as a manifest manis hen I - 
ig himsell into amaieui theatricals and 
aking on six ioIcs in a single false plav- 
ng the aseoidion to enteilam and calm 
amale passengeis dining a stonns Allan 
is siossing getting up at 2 a m and walk- 
ng U) miles fiom one of his homes lo 
nothei 

5 inula’'v lohnson piesents \Mthoiii 
sommenl evidense of Diskens 
tiange preosstipaiion with adolessent 
,n 1-women I he death ol his Noting sistei - 
n-law Maiy Ilogaiill shatleied Dickens 
le cherished a hope to he huned beside 
tei but had to give it up when othei 
logailhx died and pieecded hint into 
he semeleiy it is a gieat trial to me 
o give up Ma>A s guise he wrote a 
riend gteatei than I can possibly 
xpiess When his mairiage fell apatl 
fter 22 years Dickens became involved 
nth an actress younger than two of his 
iwn daughters txcepl for a polite lef- 
renee to nocturnal adventuies' John- 
on keeps silent on Dickens exliamantal 
ctivily 

Perhaps it is impossible to hi all of 
he man into a single book Johnson lists 
rut does not explain his subject s many 
ontradictions "The dedicated and pug- 
laeioussocial reformer coexisted with the 
entimentalist who hlubbeied ovei his 
iwn words at public leadings The gen- 
rocs benefactor to Jown-and-oul friends 
core the same loud waistcoats as the 
nnchpenny negoiiatoi who scalped oul- 
natched publishers The public artist who 


knew that his every utteiance would be 
heeded by Queen and charwoman alike 
was the same private man who agonized 
ovei his impotence in a Heeling the state 
of the world The stem but loving father 
was the cynic who uondeied why kings 
in fairy tales always wanted to have chil¬ 
dren If they had hut known when they 
were well olT, having none' 

In setting all this foith Biogiaphci 
Johnson, does enough Next lo Shake¬ 
speare Dickens created the laigesi cast 
of memorable chaiaclcix in the I nplish 
language It is appropriate that he was a 
huge cast himself llowevei manv men 
Charles Dickens happened to he (iod 
bless them everyone Paul Gray 

Mimesis 

IN Till NAtlONAI IN D RISI 
by Uonin hath and led hop pel 
Swum <£. Sihuster. J7 / popes S/0 

U nited Stales Secretary of Stale I elix 
lohn Vandenbctg - dim silvei- 
haned lallish Wasp speaks with the 
lingcnng liace ol a Biitish accent which 
had been acquued at I ton and Oxford 
In every other iexpect save perhaps his 
linger pi nits the Vandenbctg concocted 
bv Television Diplomatic ( or respondents 
I eel koppel and Marvin Kalb is a pictlv 
fan foigcrv of llcnrv Kissinger Vandcn- 
berg is brilliant, mdefaltgablc charming 
' overbearing devious, menacing even in 
■ self-depiecalron To his oldest friend and 
subordinate he savs things like Vou 
know I rank with a super human elToit 
on both oui pails we might manage toel- 
1 evale you to the dizzying heights of me- 
diociily The Secielaiv s nominal iden¬ 
tity change is only bnelly disconcerting 
lo the leader - no worse say than get 
ting used to Abbott lawience lowell 
speaking \ iddixh 

In fienzies of shuttle diplomacv the 



Fiction is the repot lei s best icvenyt 
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elegant Vandenberg caroms around the 
Middle East at some unspecified moment 
in the future, trying yet again to avert yet 
another war The dull-normal President 
at the Washington end of the scrambler 
phone—Vandenberg privately calls him 
an “incompetent moron"—has a "locker- 
room smile" and bears an unkind resem¬ 
blance to Gerald Ford The Koppel-Kalb 
Palestinian leader, Dr Janraal Safal. 
stands in for the PLO’s Yasser Arafat 
And so on In the National Interest is a 
roman with a very large clef j 

After a labored beginning—like the ! 
starting strokes of a hclicoptei rotor 
—Koppel and Kalb take off on a brisk j 
and entertainingly authentic tour An an¬ 
cient duplicity hangs in the Middle l asl- , 
ern air Vandenberg. citi/en of the world, ; 
sweeps thiough it like Bogart through a i 
waterfront fog The crack conespondent j 
for the National News Service Darius : 
Kane (whom the readei takes to be Kop- | 
pel-Kalb's unblushing idealization of | 
themselves) approaches the many-sided j 
treacheries with savvy and analytical \ 
powers only slightly less awesome than j 
Vandcnberg’s Somehow between rico¬ 
cheting from Jerusalem to Damascus to 
Beirut to Zurich to Aswan ‘ satelliting" 
back his TV spots and getting his laun¬ 
dry attended to. Darius finds time to bed 
the beautiful cia station chief in Beirut 
and unravel the dark, multilayered con¬ 
spiracies of Israelis, Palestinians, the cia 
and Vandenberg 

Fiction is the repoiler's best tevcnge 
Toward the end of their tale, Koppel and 
Kalb lecord ' Vandenberg stared blankly 
at Darius for a long moment, struggling 
to understand how the reporter could have 
constructed a scenario so close to real¬ 
ity ” The answer is journalistic mimesis 
Police reporters who spend too much time 
at headquarters begin to diess and talk 
like homicide squad detectives Veterans \ 
of the Secretary's shuttle try to sound ag¬ 
gressively elegant, heavy with ironic- 
charm and Realpolttik Kissingers with 
notebooks — Lance Morrow 

Plimping for Fun 

SHADOW BOX 
by George Plimpton 
Putnam. 351 pages. $9 95 

S hould tne verb be ‘to plimp" 0 The 
participatory journalism of such 
books as Out of Mv League and Paper 
Lion, in which the amateur ventures 
lamblike among the wolves of profession¬ 
al sport—and then writes about how it 
feels to be a lamb chop—is unique to 
George Plimpton Others have sedulously 
aped his ideas and style, but the ruthor 
remains an original a leaning tower of 
self-respect, plimping all the way to the 
showers 

His newest chronicle of utter failure 
recalls an adventure that occurred in 1959 
when Plimpton, now 50 and frail, was 31 
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George Plimpton, right, with Archie Moore 

A leaning towei ol self-respect 


and frail I nends had goaded him with | 
the mischievous aigument that if he was i 
really serious about participate!y journal- [ 
ism he should fight a professional boxer | 
There was a nice, traditional quality to j 
the idea Hemingway had gone many | 
rounds with pugs, and Journalist Paul 
Galileo once had his fillings loosened by 
Jack Dempsey 

So Plimpton persuaded Archie 
Moore, then light-heavyweight champi- | 
on. to box with him, the icsulls lo be set | 
down in a Spur is It I I'Siraii i> article ! 
Plimpton found a tiaincr named George I 
Brown T had been introduced to him bv 
Lrnest Hemingway, who always spoke of | 
him with highest legaid— as a boxei who 
could have been a champion if he had 
been able to accept the idea that he was 
going to be hit once in a while 

B rown told Plimpton that it was O K 
to shadow box at a professional gym, 
like Stillman's, but he should gel out of 
the nng immediately if anyone else got 
in "Those guys’ll hit anything moving 
the author was warned, the timekeeper, 
if he got in there, a handyman sent in to 
check the ring posts, anybody And as foi 
a writer, those guys'd smack a writer on 
the beak just to see what would happen " 
Plimpton sparred without disaster at the 
Racquet Club and studied a boxing man¬ 
ual he found in the library there, dated 
1807 In time. Brown took loudly to call¬ 
ing Plimpton a “tiger," an example of un¬ 
truth in advertising 

The fight itself was sedate Moore, 
known as the “Mongoose," seemed puz¬ 
zled, perhaps because one of the tiger's 
friends had told him that Plimpton was a 
former intercollegiate champion with a 
murderous hook and a savage nature The 
contest lasted for two three-minute rounds 
and one two-minute round, the last one 
truncated by the thoughtful Brown, who 
pushed the hand of the timing clock with 
his finger 

Plimpton was rewarded with a bloody 
nose and a story But an eight-minute fight 
cannot be spun out for more than a few 
chapters, and most of Shadow Box is more 
or less conventional, and excellent, sports 


reporting The chapters on Muhammai 
All are delightful, and All is not easy ti 
write about as Wilfrid Sheed and Noi*** 
man Mailer have amply proved 

Shadow Box is filled with anecdota 
After his fight with Moore, for instance 
the author heard that the Duchess d'Uzis 
was delivered to the door of Stillman's 
Gym in a Rolls-Royce' "She paused at 
the turnstile, a lovely, graceful girl who 
always wore long light-blue chiffon to 
set off her golden hair She peered into 
the gloom Where's everybody 0 she 
called Lou Stillman approached I 
don t know if he produced one of his in¬ 
finitesimal spittles Let us say he cleared 
his throat Everybody is not here.' he 
said ' Such stones have been unavailable 
since the days of A J Liebhng s The Sweet 
Saeme They explain why plimping is 
lestnctedtooneman - Mm Shows 
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Suntory Royal. 
Slightly RvrtotScoteh 



For over 50 years, we’ve 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With 


tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be¬ 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 

Suntory limited 













